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TUE DOOM OF ENGLISH WILLS. 

Tijkiub are few tilings in this beautiful 
count 17 of England, more picturesque to the 
eye, and agreeable to the fancy, than an old 
Cathedral town. 8 eqn in the distance, rising 
from among corn-fields, pastures, orchards, 
gardens, woods, the river, the bridge, the 
roofs of ancient houses, and haply the ruins of 
a castle, or abbey, the venerable Cathedral 
spires, opposed for many hundred years to the! 
winter wind and summer sun, tower, like a 
solemn historical presence, above the city, 
conveying to the rudest mind associations 
of interest with tin* dusky Past. O 11 a 
nearer approach, this interest is heightened, j 
Within the building, by the long jwrspee-! 
tives ol' pillars and arches; by the earthy 
smell, preaching more eloquently than deans 
and chapters, of the commou doom; by 
the praying figures of knights and ladies on 
the tombs, with little headless generations 
of sons and daughters kneeling around them; 
by the stained-glass windows, softening and 
mellowing the light; by the oaken carvings 
of the stalls, where the shorn monks told 
their beads ; by the battered effigies of arch¬ 
bishops ami bishops, found built up in the 
walls, when all the world had been unconscious, 
for centuries, of their blunt stone noses; bv 
the mouldering chapter-room; the crypt, 
with its barred loopholes, letting in long gleams 
of slauting light from the Cloisters where the 
dead lie, aud where the ivy, bred among the 
broken arches, twines about, their graves; 
by the sound of the bells, high up in the 
massive tower; by the universal gravity, mys¬ 
tery, decay, and silence. Without, by the old 
environing Cathedral-close, with its red-brick 
houses and staid gardens; by the same stained 
glass, so dark on that sido though so bright 
■within; by the pavement of half-obliterated 
tombstones; by the long echoes of the visi¬ 
tors’ footsteps; by the wicket gate, that seems 
to shut the moving world out of that retire¬ 
ment ; by the grave rooks and jackdaws that 
have built their nests in steeple crevices, where 
the after-hum of the chimes reminds them, 
perhaps, of the wind among the boughs of 
krfty trees; by the ancient scraps of palace 
*od gateway; by the ivy again- that Mff 
grows, to be so thick and strong; by the oak, 
* amoUB in all that part, which has struck its 


mighty root through the Bishop's wall; by 
the Cathedral organ, whose sound fills all that 
space, and all the space it opens in the charmed 
imagination. 

There may be flaws in this whole, if it be 
examined, too elosely. It may not be improved 
by the contemplation of the shivering choris- 
I ters on a winter morning, huddling on their 
1 gowns as they drowsily go to scamper through 
their work ; by the drawling voice, without a 
heart, that drearily pursues the dull routine; 
by the avaricious functionary who lays aside 
I the silver mace to take the silver pieeps, amt 
who races through the Show as if he were tic 
hero of a sporting wager. Some uncomfort¬ 
able doubts may, under special circumstances, 
obtrude themseives, of the practical Christian¬ 
ity of the head of some particular Foundation. 
He may lx* a brawler, or a proud man, or a 
sleek, or an artful, lie may lx* usually 
silent, in the House of Lords when a Christian 
minister should speak, and may make a point 
of speaking when lie should be silent. He 
may even be oblivious of the truth ; a stickler 
by the letter, not the spisit, for his own pur¬ 
poses ; a iwttifogger in the supreme court of 
tIon's high law, as there are pettifoggers in the 
lower courts administering the laws of mor 
tal man. Disturbing xecwleetions may arise, 
of a few isolated caseiP&ere and there, where 
country euratesemth small incomes and large 
families, poor gentlemen and scholars, are 
condemned to work, like blind horses in a 
mill, while others who do not work get their 
rightful pay; or of the inconsistency mid inde¬ 
corum of the Church being made a Robe and 
Candlestick question, whim so many shining 


tion may present itself, by remote 
whether some shovel-hats be not made 
much on the model of the banker's above! 
which the gold is gathered on 
and too little in remembrance of 
kind of shovel that renders ashes 
and dust to dust. But, on the 
tor will probably be content to 
was, and this old Cathedral eavr [ 
things were infinitely worse 
better; I will do all honour 6 ® 
is in them, (which is much) aaC#lll^tlo^a'iiaiit 
in me lies for the speedier arewftfanettfc of the 
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In this conclusion, we think the visitor of 
the old Cathedral would l>e right. But, it is 
important to bring to the knowledge of all 
vim tors of old Cathedrals in England, and of 
all who stay at home too, the most gigantic 
and least known abuse, attaching to those 
establislunents. It is one which affects, not 
only the history and. learning of the country, 
and that powerfully, but the legal rights and' 
titles of all classes—of every man, woman, 
and child, rich and poor, great and small, 
bora into this English }>ortion of tins breathing 
world. 

For the purpose of the object on which we 
now enter, we have consulted a great mass of 
documents, and have had recourse to the per¬ 
sonal experience of a gentleman who has made 
this kirni of research liis business. In every 
statement we make, we shall speak by the 
card, that equivocation may not undo us. 
The proof of every assertion, is ready to our 
hand. 

The public have lately heard some trifling 
flints relative to Doctors’ Commons, through 
the medium of a young gentleman who was 
articled, # by his aunt, to a proctor there. Our 
readers may possibly be prepared to hear 
that the Registry of the Diocese of Canter¬ 
bury, in which are deposited all the wills 
proved in that large, rich, and populous dis¬ 
trict, is a job so enormous as to be almost 
incredible. That the Registrars, with deputies, 
and deputies’ deputies, are sincen rials of from 
sixteen to seventeen thousand pounds, to seven 
or eight thousand pounds, a-year; that the 
wills are not even kept secure from tire; that 
the working men are miserably paid 
out of the rich plunder of the public ; that 
the whole system is One of greed, corruption, 
and absurdity, from beginning to end. It is 
not, however, with the Registry of Canter¬ 
bury that our business lies at present, hut 
with the Registries and Peculiars of other 
dioceses, which are attached to the old Cathe¬ 
drals throughout Great Britaih, and of which 
; our readers may be by no means prepared to 
„ hear what we shall have to tell. 

: Let ns begin by setting forth from London 

A 481 a little suppositious excursion—say with 
pr. William Wallace, of the Middle Temple 
^ Royal Society of Antiquaries. 
i ^^.,Williom Wallace, for the purpose of a 
firagny pursuit in which he is engaged, in- 
the gratification of a taste he has for the 
Py of old manners and old families, is de- 
at his own proper cost and charge, to 
•mm A the registers in some Cathedral towns, 
r wills apd records. Having heard whispers 
in these departments, and oiffi- 
'■•iSif.or search, Mr. Wallace arms himself 
# 1 % fetters from the Bishops of those places, 
money in htepurae besides, he goes 

WHham Wallace; arrives at Cathedral 
oaie j and, after being extremely af- 
1 a heavy shower of rain, by the 

imputes for 


the Registrar. He is shown a very handsome 
house in the Cathedral-close—a house very 
superior to the Bishop’s—wherein the Regis¬ 
trar resides. For, the Registrar keeps a first- 
rate roof over his own head, though he keeps 
his deeds in a dilapidated Gate-house; at which 
he takes toll to the amount of seven thousand 
a-year; and where, as at other toll-houses, 
“no trust ” is the rule ; for he exacts his fees 
beforehand. 

Mr. William Wallace now learns that, 
locally, the Registrar is a person of almost 
inordinate power; besides his seveu thou- 
sand-pound-per-annum place, he is Chapter 
Cleric, Town Clerk, Clei'k to the Magistrates 
—a Proctor, moreover, in boundless practice. 
He lives in great state ; ho keeps horses, car¬ 
riages, dogs, and a yacht; he is—could lie be 
anything else ?—a staunch tory ; he generally 
proposes the tory niemlieh* for the county, anil 
has been known to pay the entire electioneer¬ 
ing exjHuises of a favourite tory candidate. 
Mr. Wallace, although fortified with a letter 
bearing the mitred seal of the Li shop of the 
diocese, feels that he is uVuil to come in 
contact with a great j tower; an awful some¬ 
thing that is not to be trilled with; one of 
the noblest institutions of our land, who is 
a very Miller of Dee, and accountable to 
nobody. 

With a due sense of the importance of this 
outside buttress of the Church, Mr. Wallace 

I iresents himself with the Bishops letter. The 
iegistrar storms, mnl takes it extremely ill. 
He appears to confound Air. Wallace witli liis 
own foot-boy. He says the Bishop lias no 
power to interfere with him, and he won’t 
endure it. Ho says the Bishop don't know 
what harm may come of showing wills. He 
can’t make out, what people want to see will.-. 
for. He grudgingly concedes some obstructed 
search, on the usual terms; namely, two 
guineas per day for all the days a clerk—not 
loud of any sort of fatigue—may choose to take 
in making any particular search. “ But per¬ 
haps you will allow me to look at the indexes ! '* 
asks Mr. Wallace. “ That's of no use,” is the 
reply, “ for a great many of the years are 
missing; and in those we have got, a great 
many wills are not entered. We often lutve to 
spend two months in finding a will.” Our 
friend then performs a little mental arith¬ 
metic :—two mouths—or, even say fifty days— 
means one hundred guineas, to ferret out one 
will. Complete indexes would only occasion 
ten minutes’ search, equal to one day, or, ac¬ 
cording to the Registrar’s tariff, two guineas. 
Mr. Wallace then draws the inevitable conclu¬ 
sion, that bad indexes partly occasion the inor¬ 
dinate indbme of the Registrar, whose manifest 
interest it is to keep them as imperfect as 
possible. One little trait of the very early 
volumes (the earliest wills are dated a,d. 1180 ,) 
is as quaint, as it is productive to the Regis¬ 
trar : the names of the testators are arranged 
—alphabetically, it is true—but under the 
Christian instead of the Surnames. Imagine 
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the num tar of days, or couples ot‘ guiAaa, that 
umuld drop into the Registrar’s coffers, for 

- j. _ __ 


picking out one particular John Smith from 
the thousands of “Johns,” under the letter 
“ J1” Since the year 1800, the index is better: 
indeed it is almost as available as the old 
catalogues of the British Museum, though 
not quite so perfect. 

All this was despair to Mr. William Wal¬ 
lace, who modestly hinted that his archaeolo¬ 
gical necessities pressed him to ask admission 
to the actual depository of the wills. The 
Registrar was petrified with astonishment, 
liis figure expanded with a burst of indig¬ 
nation, which presently exploded in the in¬ 
terrogative interjection, “What? ” that went 
off, like the sharp crack of a rifle. 

What l Exhibit, to any living soul, tlie dila- 
pidative neglect, the hideous disorder, the 
wilful destruction of documents, involving 
the transfer of the property, personal and 
landed, of seven counties; ana which lie, the 
I regist rar, obtains seven thousand }>ounds per 
annum for preserving carefully, ami arranging 
diligently! Why, only last year the Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute of Great Britain, itself, was 
peremptorily refused admission; and was it 
likely that the Registrar would allow Mr. 
William Wallace—the friend of a men* Bishop 
—to be turned loose, to browse at will upon 
the waste the Registrar and his predecessors 
iiad committed and permitted ! 

But what will not, an enthu.-iastic antiquary 
dare, in his loved pursuit l Mr. Wallace was 
bold enough to hint t hat a Bishop liad perhaps 
some power in his diocese—even over a Re¬ 
gistrar. This appeared in a degree to lull 
the tempest; and after all storms there is a 
cairn. The Registrar reflected. There was 
nothing very formidable in the applicant’s 
appearance; he hail not the hungry look of a 
legacy or pedigree hunter—a foolish young 
fellow,.perhapH, with a twist about old man¬ 
ners and customs ; and, in short, he may take 
a look at. the refwsitories. 

Up a narrow stair, under the guidance of a 
gmifipy clerk, our persevering Middle Templar 
wends. In a long room, over the arches ol the 
gateway, he sees parallel rows of shelves laden 
with wills: not tied up in bundles, not 
docketed, not protected in any wjay from dust 
or spiders by the flimsiest covering. Only 
the modem wills are bound up; but—not to 
encroach upon the Registrar’s hard earnings 
—-the backings of the bindings are composed 
of such original wills as were written on 
parchment. These are regularly cut up— 
that is, wilfully destroyed—for bookbinding 
purposes 1 % 

Mr. Wallace secs, at a glance, that he may 
as well try to find a lost shell on a sea-shore, 
or a needle in a haystack, as attempt to dis¬ 
cover what he is desirous of picking out of 
this documentary chaos. He looks round in 
mute grief; his archaic heart is heavy; he 
understands, exactly, how Rienzi felt amidst 
the Ruins of Rome, or the daughters of 


Jerusalem when they wej/t. Wherever he 
turns his eyes, he sera black, barbarous Ruin. 

In one corner, he observes decayed boxes filled 
with rotten wills; in another, stands a basket, 
containing several lumps of mediaeval mortar, 
and a few brick-bats ox the early pointed style 
—the edges, possibly, of some hole in the wall 
too huge for even poor seven thousand a-year 
to shirk the stopping ot Despite the hints 
of the clerk that his time is valuable, Mr. 
Wallace is contemplating these relics with the 
eager gaze of an F.S.A., when he descries, 
hanging over the edge of the basket, some¬ 
thing like an ancient seaL He scrutinises 
it intensely—there is a document attached to 
it. He rescues it from the rubtnsk 

“ What can this be ?” asks Mr. Wallace 
with glistening eye. 

“ Oh ! ” answers the clerk, with listless 
indifference, “nothing of any consequence, 

1 'm sure.” 

liv this time, Mr. Wallace has found out 
that this “ nothing of any consequence,” is 
a Charter of King William the Conqueror; 
the. identical instrument by which the Se- of 
Dorchester teas transferred to Lincoln — that's 
all ! The broken seal is not of “much con¬ 
sequence ” either. Ob, no! 

Now it hnpfiens that there is only one 
impression of the great seal of the Great 
Norman extant, and that is in the British 
Museum, broken in half; this, being a coun¬ 
terpart, supplies the entire seal! Such is 
the priceless historical relic found in the 
year lb‘K), by cliance, in a lime-basket, in 
the very place where it ought to have been 
sis zealously preserved as it it had When the 
jewel of u diadem ! • 

But, other treasures—equally of “ no conse¬ 
quence,” and aliout to lie carried off by brick¬ 
layer*' labourers, to where rubbish may be 
shot—are dug out by Mr. William Wallace : 

—Item a bundle of pardons from King J olm to 
certain barons apd bishops; Item a Confession 
of the Protestant Faith made on his death- 
lied by Archbishop Toby Matthew, hitherto 
supposed by his biographers to have died a 
Catholic; Item, a contemporary poem on 
the Battle of Bosworth. The Registrar’s clerk 
is of opinion, when these are shown to him, 
that “ they an’t worth much,” but growling]#' , 
saves them, on remonstrance, aim buualM-'i 
them into his desk; where we trust they .atiQSl 
remain; and whence we hope they may^w^j 
rescued by the proper authorities. t *£?s3al 

As Mr. Wallace follows his surly gui 
the stairs of the Gate-house; the rain 
sharply against the casements, and 
damp odour emerges from the 
Uuder a broken root, and a 
unplastered in huge patches bytimj|f: 
in the top room, lie—or, more cr—^ 
the wills of the Archdeaconry 
“Peculiar” of the diocese. Tfis 
stairs are merely worm-eaten,-^ 
dusty, ill-arranged* but, compared with 
which 'ME Wallaoe fc&w ooo g' ' J 4ad ant) 
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are in fastidious glass-case order. After 
dodging the rain-drops which filter through 
the ceiling, down among the solenm injunctions 
of the dead, Mr. Wallace is able to examine 
one or two bundles. Mildew and rot are so 
omnipotent in this damp depository, that 
the snelves have, in some places, broken and 
crumbled away. A' moment’s comparison 
between the relative powers of wood and 
paper, in resisting water, will give a vivid 
idea of the condition of the wills in this Arch- 
diaconal shower-bath. The comers of most 
of tiie piles are as thoroughly rounded oflj as if 
a populous colony of water rats (the ordinary 
species could not have existed there) had 
been dining off them since the dayB of King 
Stephen. Others are testamentary agglo¬ 
merations, Boddened into pulp,— rtally ille¬ 
gible and inseparable; having oeen converted 
by age, much nun, and inordinate neglect, into 
po»t-mortem. papier maehA 

All these, are original wills : no such copies 
of them—which Registrars are enjoined to pro¬ 
vide—having been made by the predecessors 
of the present pluralist. In order that the 
durability of parchment should be of no avail 
iu arresting the most complete destruction 
within the scope of possibility, it is the sheep¬ 
skin testaments of this collection that are 
regularly shredded to bind up the modem 
wuls ranged in books below. 

The very tight of this place, shows the 
futility of anything like research. Mr.Wallace 
examines a few of the documents, only to see 
their extreme historical as well as local im¬ 
portance; turns away; and descends the 
Btairs. 

“ Thus, then,” says Mr. William Wallace 
solemnly, as he takes a parting look at the 
ancient Gate-house, “are documents, involving 
the personal and real property of Seven 
English Counties, allowed to crumble to de¬ 
struction ; thus, is ruin brought on families 
by needless litigation; thus,, do Registrars 
roll in carriages, and Proctors grow rich; 
thus, are the historical records of the great 
English nation doomed—by an officer whom 
the nation pays the income of a prince to be 
their conservator—to rottenness, mildew, and 
dust.” 

Mr. Wallace having added nothing to the 
object of his pursuits and inquiries, in the Re¬ 
gistry of this Cathedral number one, departed 
at once for Cathedral number two. How he 
fared jhere, the reader shall soon learn. 


\ GENTLE WORDS. 

Uss gentle words, for who con tell 
The blmtings they impart I 
How oft they fall (as manna fell) 

On some nigh-fain ting heart ! 

In lonely wilds byllght-wing’d birds 
Bare seeds have oft been sown; 

And hope has sprung from gentle words. 
Where only griefe had grown. 




ZOOLOGICAL SESSIONS. 

(exclusive.) * 

A prodigious number of complaints and 
other noises at unseasonable hours, from that 
large class of our fellow-creatures of the earth 
so erroneously called “ dumb ” animals, having 
seriously disturbed the habitual good order 
and peaceful content of the Zoological Gardens 
in the Regent’s Park, during the last week or 
two, the Secretary, Mr. Mitchell, considered it 
necessary to institute a close inquiry into the 
cause. He was not long in discovering this. 
Some of the “ dumb ” creatures did not at all 
mince the matter with him, but spoke out 
boldly at once. 

The complaints and disturbances took the 
usual form of growls, roars, bellowings, bark¬ 
ings, chatterings, grantings, gnashes, squeaks, 
hootings, hisses, yells, screams and squawks ; 
but each and all of them had direct reference 
to the same special cause of grievance. The 
nature and tendency of this hating been ascer¬ 
tained, Mr. Mitchell, not being aide to remedy 
the alleged evil, saw no alternative but to con¬ 
vene an extraordinary meeting of the Members 
of the Council to a Special Court of Sessions to 
be held in the Gardens,with a view to giving a. 
full and dispassionate hearing to the causes of 
dissatisfaction and complaiut from the diffe¬ 
rent plaintiffs inhabiting the Gardens, or 
those deputed to appear professionally in 
their behoof. 

The day being fixed, and eight o’clock in 
the morning named as the hour most suitable, 
because no visitors are admitted till nine, the 
Members of the Council duly repaired to the 
Zoological Gardens, and entering the mar¬ 
quee erected for the occasion, in the enclosure 
of the Elephunt's house, took their scats in 
regular form. Lord Bumbleby had already 
arrived, and was unanimously voted into the 
ehair, in virtue of his position as a man of 
science, no less than in deference to his great 
legal knowledge and experience. Professor 
Owen, by the express wish, it was understood, 
of His Royal Highness Prince Albert, at¬ 
tended to take notes for certain learned so¬ 
cieties in Paris and Berlin. We also observed 
Mr. Justice Broderip of Westminster, author 
of “Zoological Researches,” in company with 
Mr. Yarrell, and close to them Mr. Thomas 
Bell, on the part of the Royal Society, 
and Mr. John Edward Grey, head natu¬ 
ralist of the historical department of the 
British Museum. The editors of all the 
chief journals of natural history soon after 
entered, together with Mr. Edwin Landseer, 
and several other artists of eminence, among 
whom w&e Doyle and Wolf, as matter of 
course. In company %ith these we also no¬ 
ticed Mr. Van Voorst, and Messrs. Reeve, 
Benham, and Reeve, who all took their seats 
with very grave countenances. We should 
not forget to mention that Mr. Poot, the 
great pigeon-fancier, was present, evidently in 
a somewhat perplexed state of mind in con- 
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sequence of the eighteen-penny veal-and-ham 
me he had brought in the little side pocket of 
his green riding-coat, for luncheon, causing a 
very ungraceful protuberance in his outline on 
one side. We must by no means omit to record 
that this list was brightened and completed 
by the arrival of a number of ladies of high 
rank, in elegant morning dresses; among 
whom we noticed the Dowager Duchess of 
Flusterwing, with her two charming nieces, 
the LadieB Dovelies; also the Countess of 
Powterscourt, and Lady Forester, who sup¬ 
ported on her arm the graceful figure of tne 
Marchioness of Paroquet, whose husband 
was recently scalped in a skirmish with the 
Chocktaw Mackaws. 

Lord Buiubleby now opened the proceed¬ 
ings by requesting the ladies who had just 
entered, to settle themselves as quickly and 
commodiously as jiossilile, because he expected 
his learned friend, the Chevalier Bunsen, 
would shortly arrive. His Lordship then 
called upon the Secretary, Mr. Mitchell, to 
bring forward the different plaintiffs in suc¬ 
cession. 

The first personage who presented himself, 
was the Elephant. The Secretary informed the 
Court that this preference had beeu shown, 
not only in courtesy to the Elephant, on 
whose domains they were now encroaching,' 
but also for his eminent sagacity, and the 
general urbanity of his manners to all who 
associated with him. The two head keepers 
had assured him that the Lion was too mag¬ 
nanimous to feel any offence at it. 

The Elephant advanced with his usual cau¬ 
tious steps, his eyes being alternately cast on 
the ground immediately liefore his broad toes, 
and then taking a quiet look at the faces of 
the conqiany assembled. He now Blowly 
raised bin trunk over their heads, and made 
his grand salaam. 

It was not, he said, without considerable 
reluctance that lie came forward to make a 
complaint of anybody in the Gardens—espe¬ 
cially of one so eminent for amiability and 
originality of character, as the personage con¬ 
cerning whom these complaints had arisen. 
Tf he had been obliged to report his own 
keeper for inattention, or want of respect, 
it would have cost him much pain; but no 
words could describe liis discomfort at finding' 
himself obliged to appear in that Court as 
leading spokesman of a serious complaint 
brought against one of his fellow-creatures. 
He did not mean any offence to any learned 
or meritorious gentleman present, and of 
course not to any lady; bat it would be mere 
affectation in him to disguise the fact that he 
regarded his fellow-captives in those Gardens 
as of more consequence in the scale of creation 
than any of those who held dominion over 
them, or who came to see them. They were 
obviously in that position by virtue of their 
superior qualities, which made them objects 
of intense interest to the less-endowed roue 
of mankind. 


Lord BumMely. I cannot allow these intro¬ 
ductory reflections to proceed. For my own 
part, I totally dissent from them, as no doubt 
do all the present Members of Council. 

The Elephant apologised if he had said any¬ 
thing discourteous. It was not his intention. 
Some people might think that the superior 
size and strength of other people were of leas 
importance than their own deficiencies in those 
respects. But whatever ought be the nature 
of the complaint now about to be made, it 
would not so much involve disagreeable com¬ 
parisons between the noble captives in the 
Gardens and their Council, keepers, and 
visitors, as an exposure of erroneous es¬ 
timates formed of one particular creature, 
and of undue favours shown him, to the injury 
or neglect of many more deserving such, or, 
at least, no less attention. 

Lord Bumlleby. You really must not lie 
so prolix. Come at once to the question. 
Wliat is the cause of the disturbance and 
disorder that has of late been among you. Of 
whom, or of what do you complain 1 

All ears and eyes were now turned towards 
the Elephant, who, dropping his trunk, and 


of the left—commenced a sawing to and fro 
of his body; presenting the appearance of 
some colossal toy, the liody of which was 
moved forwards and backwards by means of 
a bit of very simple machinery, wlule his legs 
remained fixed to the board be stood upon. 
He continued to do this fur several minutes. 

Lord Bumlleby. How much longer are wc 
to wait for a reply 1 

To this question the Elephant made no 
rejoinder, but shifted liis legs, placing those 
in advance which had previously been behind, 
and then resumed his sawing motion. 

Lord BumMely. Is this all the answer you 
intend to give the Court! Can anybody 
translate this oriental performance l 

An extremely small, thin, squeaky voice, 
which seemed to come from a group of animals 
collected round, the open entrance to the 
marquee, was now heard 


marquee, was now neard 
“ It seems, my Lord,” said the little voice, 
“ that the Elephant cannot make up his mind 
as to the reply he should give. It is too 
difficult and fan of ups and downs, and high¬ 
ways and by-ways. But I can skip over all 
these, and tell you at once that the cause of 
our complaints is from the favouritism shown 
to the fat water-pig!—that’s what we are all 
making mouths at! ” Jt 

After much looking about, the little vdlefe 
that had uttered this was discovered to proceed 
from a very tiny russet-green Marmozet 
Monkey, with little brown tufts of ears 
standing out from each side of his head, and 
with very bright quick eyes, having a deli¬ 
cate tint of clear hazel in them, ana of great 
intelligence, though dhplaying a considerable 
degree of nervous alarm in addressing the 
Court. .He was seated on the top of the left 
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shoulder of the bine-nosed Baboon, 'while 
speaking, bat as he uttered the last words he 
sprang up to the middle of the back of the 
Giraffe, for greater safety. 

Lord BumUeby {addressing the Elephant ), 
Yon have heard what your little friend has 
said Has he iairiy stated the object of your 
complaint f . 

The Elephant begged to assure his Lord- 
ship and the Court, that for his own part 
he had no especial cause of grievance. He 
had mainly come forward on the present 
occasion at the earnest request of a mumtor 
of respected animals. As for himself, what 
with cakes and ale, and other presents, and a 
considerable share of liberty and attention, 
he had no reasonable ground for dissatisfac¬ 
tion, and he should always look down upon a 
HipjMjpotamus. 

Lord BumMeby {addressing the group of 
Animals). Let me distinctly ask for a decided 
and definite reply. Has the Marmoset rightly 
and truly stated the purpose of your complaint 
—one and all ? 

Numerous Voices of various hinds. He has! 
—he has!—be has! 

Lord Bumbleby. Then let me beg that some 
one among you, less cautious, and guarded, 
and less prudent and circumlocutions than the 
Elephant, will do me the favour to walk forth, 
and state the whole substance of the matter. 

At these words the Lion strode majestically 
into the middle of the Court, and after several 
heavy swinges of his tail, as he looked with a 
very grave forest-lord countenance on all 
arouud, addressed bis lordship and the 
Council, in a deep voice. 

He said that to his own mind, as a Lion, the 
whole complaint was undignified and ridi¬ 
culous ; but as a denizen of the Cardens, and 
one of the oldest of its nobleB, he felt bound 
to espouse the common cause, and enter his 
protest against the gross favouritism that had 
been displayed towards the Hippopotamus. 
A t first, a little of this was &H very well—-in 
fact, it was expected, with a new-comer of 
more than ordinary pretensions. But things 
had been carried much too far. Hie Hippo¬ 
potamus had become a fashionable furor. As 
to die animal himself he had nothing to say 
aguflkt him; the quertion was one of a broad 
puMieJrincL Was it right towards all the 
other inhabitants of the Gardens, many of 
them possessing points and qualities worthy 
of the highest interest and estimation, that an 
almost exclusive devotion should be shown to 
t^is one individual 1 He the Lion blamed no 
one in especial—but everybody, as the injury 
was' committed by everybody. He had felt 
■o Urinated at it—not on his own account, for 
he was •generally half asleep all day, but ae a 
public insult—that he had taken to scratch bis 
iteok, as he thought of it, till he had tom nearly 
all the hair off one side, and caused the worth y 
Secretary great distress at this injury to his 
personal appearance. He concluded by ex¬ 
pressing his opinion that the ridiculous Adula¬ 


tion of public levees, held by the Hippopotamus 
in his divan, should forthwith cease; and a 

S ieral apology by the Council and visitors, at 
ge, be made to all the other animals. 

Before his Lordship had time to reply, and 
before the lion had retired to join the group 
of animals, a large, black, nobby, pugnacious, 
tumed-up snout was thrust forward, and the 
morose, insolent free, and rough wire-haired 
body that owned it, sprang into the centre of 
the Court. Need we say this was the H\ tena t 
Why, he asked, were the Gardens, and all 
London to be incessantly occupied in thinking 
o£ talking about, and crowding to sec a swim¬ 
ming swine ? And why 1 —because he had the 
impudence to pretend to have some likeness 
to a horse ! As to his swimming,—any pig 
can swim. What was this Ilinpojxjtaruus, iii 
reality, but a very large jag, — differing only in i 
being able to dive to the bottom of a batli, in | 
being enormously expensive iu his diet, and in 
being of no sort of ornament or utility. Look I 
at this diet!—was it not infamous in its 1 
enormity of cow’s milk and Tafilat dates (for 
he wouldn’t eat the little dry yellow Barbary j 
ones), and in porridge made with the finest. ; 
maize meal, and with American hoiiuuoiiy on j 
Sundays. Look at the diet that he, the Hyn-iia, 
was given ! Fire his mane-bristles! if ho i 
generally had anything but great red-and- 
blue bones—tones, too, in many cases, which i 
the Lion and the. Tiger had refused,— 1 >ut given j 
to him, merely tocause the keeper knew that 1 
he had a lower jaw capable of smashing hues i 
which the Lion would not, and the. Tiger could j 
not break ! Was he, the Uyn;na. to endure 
this? Shrieks and fang-wranglers ! Never 1 
Split the tip of his nose with a hatchet, if he 
would suffer it any longer ! No!—no !—no! 
But would he still tear at it through his bars ? 
—•would he ?—would he 1—would he 1 ha! ha! 
ha! would he '{ Yes! yes! yes! Flay off 
Ids skin with rakes and tongs, he would still 
ha! ha,! hoo! shriek and yell his execra¬ 
tions, and tear at .— 

Here five keepers suddenly ran forward, 
and with great difficulty muzzled the frantic 
speaker, and dragged him out of Court, by the 
mane and tail, and one hind leg. It was well 
they did, as all the ladies and most of the 
gentlemen had risen from their seata, and 
were just preparing to make a precipitate 
retreat. The Duchess of Flusterwing had 
her splendid tippet quite discomposed, and 
Mr. Foot’s veal-and-bam pie had a narrow 
escape of bring smashed in his pocket. 

Lord Bumbteby. If we are to have any 
more of such shameful behaviour, as this, I 
shall vacate any seat. Mr. Broderip is more 
used to drid tnth these obstreperous charac¬ 
ters in the performance of his magisterial 
duties in Westminster—perhaps he will be so 
good as take the chair. 

Mr. Broderip expressed his readiness to do 
this. He considered it his duty, not merely 
on the score of his magisterial avocations, 
but of his labours in natural history, and the 
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Interest he took In it. Mr. Mitchell, how¬ 
ever, having assured his Lordship that nothing 
of the sort would occur again, the noble chair¬ 
man nodded his head in token of his consent to 
remain in his place. 

With a light, tripping, and inaudible stop, 
the Fox. now came forward by a sidelong 
movement. With a most diffident air, his 
eyes turned meekly to the* ground, he 
addressed his Lordship in a smooth and 
subdued voice. 

Far was it from his intention, he said, an 
olwcmv and bumble imlividual like him, to 
arrogate to himself the. least right to complain 
of any attention bestowed on any other 
creature in the Gardens. No—tied, was not 
his character, auy morn thau it would have 
been his place. He knew himself better, 
lie did not venture to present himself on the 
present occasion for himself, or indeed of his 
own jiew >nl, so much as in courtesy to another 
who, though not being exactly an invalid, 
was stilt under circumstances of great dif- 
1 i<-ultv as to locomotion, and had therefore 
hcsougliL him, with several gluey tears in his 
eyes, In undertake this office. He appeared, 
therefore, as the solicitor of the Great Tor¬ 
toise, who iiad fully instructed him its to the 
line of argument he should pursue. 

Lord BuovLhy (addressing Mr. Mitchell). 
If the Tortoise is not incapacitated bv illness 
from ap]*>aring in court, his solicitor ought 
still to have brought ii certificate from his 
medical attendant as to auy other bodily 
cause that prevented his walking here. 

A KtrifH'/e Voice. l'foo ! pfoo ! 

Jjord IhviMcbif, Wlio ilaivs to say pooli, 
pooh ! 

It was discovered that the voice had pro- 
ei*edeil from the Seal, who had Ixicn brought 
there reclining on a fishmonger's tray, sup- 
ported by two Monkeys, whose eyes were 
seriously bent, on the ground. They had 
pin hod the Seal. 

Lord Bumidehy (to the Seal). You are in 
liquor! 

Mr. Mitchell explained that it was the 
distance only that prevented the Tortoise 
from appearing in person, because, at his rate 
of travelling it would occupy him at least 
twenty-four hours to come from his enclosure 
to the Elephant's court-yard where they now 
were. His Lordship, considering this satis¬ 
factory, nodded to the Fox to proceed. 

The Fox, bowing his nose to the ground, 
thanked his Lordship for his jioliteuess. To 
the question, then, of extraordinaiy favours 
lavished upon the individual called the Hip¬ 
popotamus, he, the Fox, on thp part of his 
client the Tortoise, begged most respectfully 
to say that the preference was as unjust as it 
was notorious. Why was it niyust ! Might 
he be allowed to say that, in the first place, on 
the grounds of that reverence due to age, his 
client had far greater claims. The age of the 
individual known as the Hippopotamus was 
scarcely above one twelvemonth, while that 


of his client amounted to no less than one 
hundred and seventy-nine years. He was, con¬ 
sequently, not only the Oldest Inhabitant of the 
Gardens, but in all England—probably in all 
Europe. Tho ages of both parties were authen¬ 
tically known. His client came from Ualla- 
pagos, on the west coast of South America, 
close to the equator, bringing his documents 
with him. He also lived at the Cape some 
small matter of seventy or eighty years. 
These things were all on record, attested by 
respected authority, in feet, by the heads of 
the different families with whom he boarded 
in succession as the old ones died off. As for 
the age of the person commonly called the 
Hippopotamus, it was laughably easy to attest 
that. He was a mere mushroom—a brown 
toadstool. 

Lord BtuafMy. Why do you pr-rsd-t in 
alluding to him as the individual “ called ’’ 
the Hippopotamus ? He is a Hippopotamus ! 
He is not a toadstool. 

The Fox lagged ten thousand pardons ; be 
had heard this print much contested in the 
Gardens among his friends mid companions, 
who had arrived at the conclusion that the 
beast known as the Hippopotamus, was, in 
trufit, a young Abyssinian pig, of the am¬ 
phibious variety ; but if his learned Lmlship. 
whose universal mind might be designated 
not only as amphibious, but as equally 
mundane, aerial, and igneous, bail settled the 
question for pver, he. the Fox, an obscure and 
humble solicitor, was sure he should not ex 
ceed the limits of his instructions by saying, 
on the part of his elient. that be bowed to his 
Lordship's decision, and admitted, before the 
present imposing assembly, that the pig was 
ahorse. (Ijoudl/myhUii) 

Lard Bttuillehy. An Irish hull, you mean. 
Don't be impertinent, Sir, 

The Fox lagged ten hundred thousand 
pardons. There was, however, another ques¬ 
tion on which he had a few words to offer. 
A thing, whether alive or dead, was valued 
in England, by no mentis so much for itself, 
and its intrinsic merits (if any) as for its 
scarcity, and the money it cost to obtain it. 
Suppose nature had reversed the order of 
things with himself and the Hippopotamus so 
that, while there were a countless uuiulkr of 
water-pigs—he begged ten hundred thd^suid 
million pardons ! he meant Hippopotami— 
there should at the same time be only one 
Fox in all England ? What a Fox that would 
be! His ears, how acute and pointed to a 
hair 1 His nose, how tine and infaiiibtaJ. 
His eyes, how bright with keen and seerdt 
intelligence ? His mouth, how formed fa^all 
the loves and graces to hover roundJ^His 
physiognomy, how matdiless in the ohpFpneas 
of its angle; with what a development of 
cranium above! His brash, hqw flowing 
and gracious 1 His step, how light and 
elegant ! His speed, how fleet—his long- 
winded endurance, how wonderful ! His 
courage, .when surrounded, how astonishing! 
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HU fertility of resources, his art and finesse, 
how inimitable ! His natural odour, how 
exceeding all the galea of A.raby the Blest I 

Lord BumJtUby. That *s very true. 

The Fox thought it hU duty, then, both to 
his respected client, and to himself, to draw 
this parallel, as it would place before the wise 
and consistent British public the picture of 
themselves crowding ana trampling over each 
other, after waiting half an hour outride a 
closed door—in order to obtain admission to 
an inner room, where they might behold—a 
Fox! 

[The Fox here made a profound low to the 
Court."] 

Lord BxmMeby. But you are forgetting 
your respected client. 

The Fox begged to remind the noble and 
learned Lord, that all he had said of himself 
was merely in illustration of his client’s case. 
It must be evident to everybody that the in¬ 
ference he .would draw was this: if such 
would be the faetof estimation, in an imaginary 
case of rarity, sucli as his own, how much 
more ought it to obtain when there was an 
actual rarity in the case, such as Ins client! 
A Tortoise of such a size—weighing five or 
six hundredweight—and of the ago of one 
hundred and seventy-nino years, was surely 
as great a rarity as the young Abyssinian 
water-pig, whom, jn deference to his Lordship, 
he was ready to call the Hippopotamus. 

With these words the Fox bowed all round, 
and retired behind Mr. Foot, who chanced to 
be seated near the side to which he had so 
gracefully bowed himself. 

Professor Owen here rose, and requested 
his Lordship's permission to offer an observa¬ 
tion. He would be one of the last to in¬ 
terrupt so important anil interesting a dis¬ 
cussion; all he wished was that a right 
understanding should exist in the minds of 
the complainants with respect to their young 
associate, who was the innocent cause of the 
recent disturbance in the Gardens. He would 
remind his quadrupedial friends—in short 
his friends of any number of lege—that the 
Hippopotamus had not presumptuously put 
himself forward, or employed any means, open 
or sinister, for obtaining public favour. Of 
him, as of some other illustrious personages, 
it might be truly said that he had not “ sought 
for honours,” but that “honours had been 
thrust upon him.” 


A gruff Voice. By whom ? 

Lord BumMeby. Let the speaker come 
forward. 



The Bear said, that, if particular examples 
were desired, he considered Lord Buntbieby 
himself, and Professor Owen, had done tins. 
The Professor had led the way by his learned 
account of the swimming swine; and his 
Lordship had pud him a friendly visit the 
very first morning after he arrived. Even in 
his Lordship's last remark the feeling of 
favouritism was manifested. 

Lord Bvmbleby. How do you show this ? 

The Bear said it was obvious. When he, the 
Beaf, “ appeared ”—as astronomers say of a 
planet, and as actors say of themselves—when 
he “appeared,” and the Court greeted him with 
a round of applause, his Lordship instantly 
suppressed it as an unseemly demonstration ! 
Why was it unseemly 1 Simply because lie 
was a Bear, and not a water-pig. This bad 
feeling towards the species he objected to, on 
the port of his friends in the Pit, and no less 
of his next door neighbour the Polar Bear, as 
au injustice on the one side (giving his left 
side a scraping scratch with one paw), and :ui 
indignity—he' did not care if he called it by 
a stronger term — au exasperation, on the 
other. 

[The Bear here administered a good scrape 
to his other side; dropped on all- 
fours; and retired with tin angry 
look behind h im.] 

Professor Owen said he could not allow the 
accusation of the last speaker to jiass without 
a word of reply. He had paid no attention 
to the Hippopotamus that he was not ready 
to pay to any other new-comer of importance. 
As to leading the way to public admiration, 
it was his duty to leail the way in scientific 
description;—but as to the amount of interest 
and admiration, that was entirely a matter of 
public taste. He had bestowed the same 
pains on many other creatures. And always 
should do so. He had no favourites. He 
beheld them all with equal eye, as creatures of 
the same wonderful round of living things that 
constantly appear on the earth’s surface. Hs 
even took the same interest in them when 
dead, as when living. He had once nearly 
lost his life in dissecting a celebrated Ele¬ 
phant. Only a few months ago, when the 
elder Rhinoceros died, he attended regularly 
for a fortnight at his dissection in an open 
shed in a windy season, standing in mud and 
crimson slush, several hours daily. If liis 
elaborate acoount of this did not excite the 
same interest as what he had said of the Hip¬ 
popotamus, it was simply because the latter 
was more suited to the public taste. It was 
not the Professor’s fault. He endeavoured 
to lead that taste on all subjects of natural 
history. If the public followed, he rejoiced ; if 
not, he had learnt to be patient. He nad never 
pandered to a bad.or idle taste of the public, 
or he might have made himself excessively 
popular. Only a short time ago the public 
were mad to have a sea-serpent; but he had 
refused to help them to one, and hod directly 
opposed himself to the popular feeling. He 
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learned Lord bis word of honour that he 
would never again allude to that owl, al¬ 
though he must be permitted to say, jark /— 
to say, karh—4ark /—but that’s neither here, 
nor there. He would beg leave to substitute 
another creature equally meritorious and re¬ 
markable for bis ugUnesa—he referred to the 
Canadian Lynx. That was an animal who 
ought to excite a gifeat deal of attention at 
thus time, from the striking resemblance he 
bore to a friend of Baron Rothschild’s— 
namely Marshal Haynau, whose health was 
drank the other day In treble X, by Messrs. 
Barclay’s draymen. 

Lord Bumoleby. I insist upon it, that no 
more of these— 

The Jack Daw hastened to anticipate his 
Lordship’s commands—and was dumb, so far 
as the long-inustachioed Lynx—Haynau he 
meant to say—was concerned. Of the Otters 
he would be silent: the constant exhibi¬ 
tion of their talents always collected an 
a dmir ing crowd. The same might be said of 
the Monkeys, whose cries—which he must say 
were exactly like the drawing of a number of 
small and very obstinate corks—never failed 
to attract spectators to their performances. 
But of the more modest, yet equally original, 
merits of the American Tapir, whose nose is 
a thick fore-finger (and the same curious 
characteristic may be noted in the Rhinoceros); 
of the amiable pair of Porcupines; and of the 
King Vulture, who is said to have come from 
Paraguay, but who, in reality, belongs to the 
Kingdom of Pantomime—he could hold forth 
from this time till to-morrow morning. He 
understood the look of the noble and learned 
Lord, and would not do so. He would conclude 
by reminding them of one ominous fact. The 
youngest of the Giraffes, being quite unable 
to endure the melancholy sight of the con¬ 
tinual favouritism—money lavished—and all 
sorts of luxuries anxiously provided for the 
Hippopotamack—had recently departed for 
Antwerp, with a solemn vow never to return. 
Let the Council and Mr. Mitchell look well to 
it! let them be warned in time, lest other 
^choice creatures took am opportunity of effect¬ 
ing their, jarb—jark! —and leaving this un¬ 
grateful country for ever —jark / 

JJfe Mitchell. I crave permission, my Lord, 
to'wy one word. I will confine myself to the 
- remtfks made of the creatures last mentioned. 
ThhnsXplanation will go to prove that neither 
in expense, nor in attention, has any such 
-exclusive favour been shown to the Hippo- 
potamus as the various speakers would nave 
you believe. Take the example last given. 
Par a long time the Gardens possessed no 
apeendea of the Giraffe. Alter many vain 
attesapte to procure one; we made the follow¬ 
ing public oner. The Society would give one 
thousand pounds to anybody who would bring 
to the Gardens the first Giraffe;- alive ana 
well; eight hundred pounds for the second; 
six hundred pounds for the third; five hun¬ 
dred pounds for the fourth, and for as many 


metre as could be procured. A Frenchman 
undertook the enterprise, . He went over 
to Africa with a party,—amL after gre*t 
efforts and privations, succeeded in obtaining 
six. Two died on the way home; but he 
brought four to us, and we paid him the 
several sums we bad promised. As to the 
care and attention we bestow on them, it is 
quite as much as we devote to the Hippopo¬ 
tamus. {Great applause—with some murmurs 
[from the group of Animals.) 

Professor Owen craved the indulgence ot 
the Court for a minute longer. He had 
already declared that his attentions were at 
the service of any animal of distinguished 
merits. The Giraffes had last been spoken of. 
A Giraffe had died at the Gardens some years 
ago, from a bad cold, and sore throat of long 
standing. He, the Professor, had been must 
anxious to add to the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons a specimen of theBpinal marrow of a 
Giraffe. To obtain this he was engaged in its 
dissection several days in an open shed, in 
the depth of winter. He succeeded in ol>- 
taining the whole length of the spinal wnl. 
He had a glass tube ofeight or ten feet blown 
on purpose to hold it, and a wooden foot made 
to sustain the glass tube—which might now 
be seen at the Royal College of Surgeons 
by any of the company present. The same 
attention he was ready to display to any of 
the group of animals there present! {(beat 
sensation.) And he could assure them that 
their spinal cords and skeletons (Increased sen¬ 
sation , and sudden movement) would be pre¬ 
served in the Museum with every due regard 
to their merits. 

With a roar aud a yell, uud chatterings, and 
screams, aud strange cries, away galloppcd, 
and scrambled, and ran, and new, all the 
creatures !—creating by the suddenness and 
confusion of their flight, a panic among all 
the assembled company—evenr one of whom 
ran he knew not whither! The Duchess of 
Flusterwing made straight for the Lion) 
den; the noble and learned Lord, in hii 
flight, embraced the neck of the Rhinoceros 
by mistake for somebody else. Mr. Yarrell 
ran direct towards the canal, and jumped 
in; Mr. Doyle dashed into one of the boun¬ 
dary hedges; and Mr. Boot scouring away 
at random, pitched head foremost into the 
enclosure of the Tortoise, and on "sitting 
up ” to collect his senses, saw the. Fox eating 
the remains of a veal-and-bam jno, with 
some vegetable marrows given him on “ac¬ 
count ” of fees duel to him by the Tortoise. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 


It has been declared, with truth, that 
public charity accomplishes more in this 
country th^n m nay other in the world. The 
inference to be deduced from this fact must 


be carefully drawn. Many influences swell 
the amount of “charitable donations;” and 
it is by arriving at something like an estimate 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 


of the pure charity, to be generally traced in j 
| subscription list, that we measure the ex¬ 
tent of public Heart-benevolence. Let us 
take up a list at random. Here is a subscrip¬ 
tion in aid of & Hospital. The first name we 
find is that of— 

MUa LetlUa Lattertiy, of Latterborough Hall. . £10. 

Doubtless this lady is sincerely desirous 
that the hospital thus patronised would be a 
couple of beds the better of her contribution ; 
yet the conspicuous advertisement of Miss 
Latterday’s name and euphonious address at 
full length, betrays an anxiety that her 
benevolent desires, together with the fact 
of her being the possessor of Lattcrlwrough 
Hall, should be extensively known to the 
public at large. The next lines on the list 


•Inhn Pampas, E»q. . 
Mr*. John Pampas 


one hundred and five pounds. Tou see,Sir! ” 
continued the wily solicitor, knowing his man, 
and remembering his initial, “We do not 
make up our list alphabetically, but accord¬ 
ing to amounts.” 

“ Hum! ” considered Tomlinson, melting to 
the cause when be remembered bow com¬ 
pletely out of sight the*“ Pa ” were stuck in 
former advertisements; “ How much h** 
Sir Skinner Flint put down 1" 


If Mr. Pampas be solely anxious to extend ; 
the usefulness of the hospital, why did he 
not subscribe at once without tfragging in j 
hw wife 1 Is he pleased to see his name 
prominently repeated in the list; or has 
Mrs. Pampas insisted upon seeing herself in 
print ? We suspect, that the Parupases look j 
upon the matter rather as a bit of cheap 
distinction, than as a real goodness per- I 
formed by them. Mr. Pampas, we are told, 
was very particular about having his name 
properly spelt. 

This expedient for spreading a small amount 
of charity over a large surface of publicity is 
more Btrikingly exemplified by the next 
entries:— 

Thu Right Honouriilila Ijidv Bittern . . . lOt.OX 

Th« Honourable fllanrhe Bittern . . ..76 

Thu Honourable Funny ltltteni . . . .50 j 

The Honourable Alicia Bittern . ..28 

The Honourable Jemima Bittern . . .26 

The Honourable. Chas.de ilramlenburgh Bittern. 2 6 

Lady Bittern is an economist. No one 
jenows better titan her ladyship how to lay 
out thirty shillings in charity with profit to 
the reputation of hey numerous family. What 
a miracle of precocious munificence is ex¬ 
hibited to those who happen to know that 
Charles de Brandenburgh Bittern has not yet 
arrived at the diguity of being short-coated! 

The next name worthy of note is that of our 
Mend— 

Johnson Tomlinson, Bag, ofToppcrton HoB . . £25. 

We happened to be present when this sub- 
oription was solicited. Tomlinson, an ex¬ 
emplary sharo-broker, had recently bought 
“the place” advertised above. The first 
question he asked the begging secretary was 
—not as to the object of the fund iif course of 
formation; how it would be applied; what 
amount of suffering it would mitigate; how 
many new patients would be relieved—but, 
“Who have you got?” The secretary un¬ 
folded his list; “Well, Sir,” he began, “we 
have the Lord Lieutenant (fifty guineas), the 
High Sheriff (fifty pounds), Lord Bramble, 


aside speech to us, “ one must do the thing a 
little handsome as a new comer into this 
aristocratic part of the couutry, or one gets 
looked on freezingly by these people: I may 
say, blown upon.” 

it is a sorry inference, then—but, alas, a 
true one—that Tomlinson’s money was not 
put forth to fend off suffering from the sick 
poor, but as a golden shield for himself 
against the cold shoulder of the rich. 

“ Sir,” said the secretary, when he called on 
the chief proprietor of the Whited Sepulchre 
Chronicle. “ We spend twelve hundred a 
year in newspaper advertising; besides two 
hundred iter annum in printing circulars. 
You could not have a better medium for 
making your excellent publication extensively 
known to the public. Let me say five.” But 
as the person appealed to, knew that the 
notification would he repeated iu just as many 
impressions for less money, we fiud it stand 
thus; 

Proprietors of the Whited Sepulchre Chronicle £2 2s. 
Could the price and day of publication have 
appeared, the donor candidly owned he would 
have been glad to give tRe five. 

Glancing the eye over other parts of the 
subscription list, we do not find it wholly a 
record of pomps and vanities. There are a 
few scarcely perceptible entries almost over¬ 
shadowed by the big letten of the great sub¬ 
scribers. The/ are simple initials set against, 
small sums ; the smallest, however, is greater 
than either of Lady Bittern’s family offerings, 
“ A Friend ” occurs more than once, and ten 
shillings is bestowed by “an Old Patient.” 
Such contributions speak true charity eft of 
the fulness of genuine gratitude. , * 

Our former instances are, we relucgpMy 
own, not overcharged demonstrations ofwhat 
goes by the name of charity, in a great many 
cases. A new ward is to be-built in a 
hospital. Experience proves that to demon¬ 
strate the necessity and utility of such ah 
addition, is but a secondary necessity.. The 
promoters know, that to succeed, they must 
get the undertaking graced with the names 
and patronage of half-a dozen peers, a sprink¬ 
ling of the House of Commons, and a judicious 
selection from wealthy neighbours. The list 
is published, and subscriptions flow in. Why 
do they flow in 1 Because the undistinguished 
rich—the mob of gentlemen who pay with 
ease—too often, a morbid desire to find 
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turning, nag the bell, ordered the breakfast- all my stock will not suffice to pay it; andthia 
things from Us table, and producing a writing- morning we have been to entreat the steward 
ease, sate down to write letters. Heeontinued to be lenient,—but he will not hear ns; He 
writing, pausing at intervals, and looking vows to sell us up next week,” 
steadily before nim os in deep thought, for “That is hard,” said the stranger. “But 
about an hour, when the door opened, and the you are hale,—your son is young; you can 
Peak fanner and his son again entered. They begin the world anew." 
were in their wet and steaming great coats. “ Begin the world anew! ” exclaimed the 
The old man appeared pale and agitated ; hade old man, with a distracted air. “ Where ?— 
the son see that the horse was put in the cart, how 1—when 1 No, no! Sir,—there is no be- 
nmg the bell, and asked what he had to pay. ginningjraew in this country. Those days are 
Having discharged his bill, he continued to past. That time is part With me. And as 
pace the room, as if unconscious ol‘ the stranger, for my son : Oh, God! Oh, God! what Bhall 
who had suspended his writing, andwasgasing become of him, for, he has a wife and family, 
earnestly at him. The old man frequently and knows nothing hat about a form.” 
paused, shook his head despairingly, and mut- “And there are forms still,” said the 
tered to himself, “ Hard man !—no fellow stranger. 

feeling!—all over! all over! ” With a sup- “ Yes; but at what rentals 1—and, then, 

pressed groan, he again continued his pacing where is the capital 1 ” 

to fro. The old man grew deadly pale, and groaned. 

The stranger arose, approached the old man, “ In this country,” said the stranger, after a 
and said, with apeculiarly sympathising tone, deep silence, “ I believe these things are hart], 
“ Excuse me, Sir, but you seem to liave some I but in mine they are not so. Go there, worthy 
heavy trouble on your mind; 1 should be glad old man; go there, and a new life yet may 
if it wero anything that were in my power to open to you.” 

alleviate.” * The stranger took the old man’s hand ten- 

The old man stopped suddenly—looked derly; who, on feeling the stranger’s grasp, 
sternly at the stranger—seemed to recollect! suddenly, convulsively, caught the hand in 
himself, and said rather sharply, as if feeling both his own, and shedding plentiful tears, 
an unauthorised freedom—“ Sir! ” exclaimed, “ God bless you, Sir; God bless 

“ I beg pardon,” said the stranger. “Iam you for your kindness ! Ah ! such kindness 
aware that it must seem strange in me to j is banished from this country, bnt I feel that 
address you thus; but I cannot but perceive i it lives in yours—but there !—no, no !• .-there 
that something distresses you, and it might! I Bhall never go. There are no means” 
possibly happen that I might lie of uso to “The means required,” said the stranger, 
yon.” tears, too, glittering in his eyes, “are very 

The old man looked at him for some time small. Your friends would, no doubt—” 
in silence, and then said— “ No, no! ” interrupted him the old man, 

“ I forgot any one was here; but you can deeply agitated; “there are no friends—-not 
be of no manner of use to me. I thank you.” here.” 

“ I am truly sorry for it; pray excuse my “ Then why should I not be a friend, so 
freedom,” said the stranger with a slight flush ■ for ? ” said the stranger. “ I have means—I 
“but I am an American, and we are more know the country. I have somehow conceived 
accustomed to ask and communicate matters a deep interest in your misfortunes.” 

1 than is consistent with English reserve. I beg “ You !” said the old man, as if bewildered 
. you will pardon me.” with astonishment; “ yon !—but come along 

“You are an American 1” asked the old with us. Sir. Your words, your kindness, 
man, looking at him. “You are quite a stranger comfort me; at least you can counsel with 
here?” us—and I fed it does me good.” 

“ Quite so, Sir,” replied the stranger, with “ I will go with all my heart,” said the 
some little embarrassment. “ 1 was once in stranger. “Yon cannot live for from here. I 
this aountry before, hut many years ago.” will hence to Manchester, and I can, doubt- 
The old man still looked at him, was silent less, make it in my way.” 
awhila and then said—“ You cannot help me, “Exactly in the way! ” said the old man, 

Sir • but I Am* you oh the same, and in a tone of deep pleasure, and of rnuch.more 
heartilyi You sewn really a very feeling man, cheerfulness, “ at least, not out of it to signify 
and so I don’t mind opening my mind to you— —though not in the great highway. We can 
I am a raised man, Sr." ■ find you plenty of room, if you do not disdain 

“ I was auto you were in very deep trouble, our humble vehicle.” 

Sir,” replied the stranger. “ I will not seek to “I have heavy hmgag&” replied the 
peer into your affidrs; but I deeply feel for stranger, ringing the bell. “ I wnl have a 

n and would say that many troubles are not post-chaise, and you shall go in it with me. 

eep as they seem. I -would hope yours It will suit you hatter this wet day.” 
are not,” * , “Oh no! 2 cannot think of it, Sir,” said 

“ Sir,” replied the old man—the tears start- the former. “I fear no rain. I am used to 
ing into his eyes—“ I ted you I am a ruined It, and I am neither sugar nor salt. I shall 
mam I am heavily behind withmy,reB^—lnot melt.” 
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made him prouder bow each a woman 


The old man’s son approached simultane¬ 
ously with the waiter, to say that the cart 
Vias ready. The stranger ordered a poet- 
ehaiso to accompany the farmer, at which the 
■on stood with an open-mouthed astonished 
stare, which would hare excited the laughter 
of most people, but did not move a muscle of 
the stranger's grave and kindly face. 

“This good gentleman will go with us,” 
said the old man. 

“ Oh, thank you, Sir t” said the 'son, taking 
off bis hat and making a low bow, “ you are 
heartily welcome; but it’s a poor place, 
Sir.” 

“ Never mind that,” said the old man. 
“ Let us be off and tell Miilicent to get some 
dinner for the gentleman.” 

But the stranger insisted that the old man 
should stay and accompany him in the chaise, 
and so the sou walked off to prepare for their 
coming. Soon the stranger’s trunks were 
placed on the top of the chaise, and the old 
man ;uid ho drove off. 

Their way was for some time along the 
great highroad ; then they turned off to the 
left, and continued their course up a valley till 
they ascended a very stony road, which wound 
far over the swell of the bill, and then ap¬ 
proached a largo grey stoue house, backed by 
a wood that screened it from the north and 
east. Tar around, lay an immense view, chiefly 
of green, miked, anil undulating fields, inter¬ 
sected by stone walls. No other house was 
near; and villages lying at several miles 
distant, naked and grey on the uplands, were 
the only evidences of human life. 

The house was large enough for a gentle¬ 
man's abode, but there were no neatly kept 
walks; no carefully cultivated shrubberies; 
no garden lying in exquisite richness around 
it. There was no use made of the barns and 
offices. There were no servuuts alient. A 
troop of little childreu who were in the field 
in front, ran into the house and disappeared. 

On entering the house, the stranger ob¬ 
served that its ample rooms were very naked 
and filled only by a visible presence of stern 
indigence. 'Hie woodwork was unpainted. 
The stone floors were worn, and merely 
sanded. The room into which he was con¬ 
ducted, and where the table was already laid 
for dinner, differed only in having the un- 
carpetedfioor marked in figures of uternating 
ochre and pipe-day, and waa furnished with a 
meagre amount of humblest chairs and heavy 
oak tables, a little shelf of books and alnut- 
aud a yellow-faced clock. A shabby mid 
-looking maid-servant was all the do¬ 
mestics seen within or without. 

Joe, tbe simple-looking son, received them, 
and the only object which seemed to give a 
cheering impression to the stranger, was 
Joe’s wife, who presented herself with a deep 
curtsey. The guest was surprised to see in her 
a very comely,' fresh-coloured, and modestly 
sensible woman, who received him with a 
kindly cordiality and native grace, which 


have allied herself to such a man. There 
were four or five children about her, all 
evidently washed and put into their best 
for his arrival, and who were pictures of 
health and shyness. 

Mrs. Warilow took off the old man’s neat 
coat with an affectionate attention, ami drew 
Ids plain elbow chair with a cushion covered 
with a large-patterned check on its rush 
bottom, towards the fire; for there was afire, 
and that quite acceptable in this cold region 
after the heavy rain. Dinner was then 
hastily brought in; Mrs. Warilow apologising 
for its simplicity, from the short notice she 
had received, ana she might have added from 
the painful news which Joe brought with 
him; for it was very evident, though she 
had sought to efface the trace of it, by copious 
washing, that she had lieen weeping. 

The old man was obviously oppressed by 
tbe ill result of bis morning’s journey to the 
steward, and the position of Ins affairs. His 
daughter-in-law cast occasional looks of affec¬ 
tionate anxiety at him, and endeavoured to 
help him in suc-li a manner as to induce him 
to cat; but appetite he had little. Joe 
played his part us valiantly as in the morning; 
aiul the old man occasionally rousing from 
his reverie, again renewed the observation of 
the break fast- table. 

“Joe, lad, thou eats nothing adding too 
now, “Milly, my dear, thou cats nothing. 
You eat nothing, Sir. None of you have any 

S titts, and 1 have none myself, God 
me 1” 

An ordinary stranger would scarcely have 
resisted a smile—none appeared on the face 
of the guest. « 

After dinner they drew to the fire, which 
consisted of large lumps of coal burning 
under a huge beamed chimney. There a little 
table was set with spirits and home-made 
wine, and the old man and Joe lit their pipes, 
inviting the stsanger to join them, which he 
did with right good will. There was little 
conversation, however; Joe soon said that 
he must go over the lands to see that the 
cattle waa all right; he did more, aud even 
slept in his chair, and the stranger proposed 
to Mrs. Warilow a walk in the garden, where 
the afternoon sun was now sliming warmly. 
In his drive hither in the chaise, he had 
learned the exact position of tire old farmer. 
He was, as he hail observed, so heavily in 
arrear of rent, that his whole stock would 
not discharge it. When they had seated 
themselves in the old arbour, he communi¬ 
cated his proposal to her father-in-law to 
remove to America; observing, that, he had 
conceived so great a sympathy for him, that 
he would readily advance him the means of 
conveying over the whole family, 

Mrs. Warilow was naturally much sur¬ 
prised at the disclosure. Such an offer from a 
casual stranger, when all friends and family 
connecjaapa naa turned a deaf ear to all Belief- 
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begins to Btir in ns again. But, since lie has 
done tliis, and repented of it, God cannot con¬ 
tinue his anger, and so that cannot be the 
cause of his misfortunes. No, Sir, 1 don’t 
think that—but things have altered very 
much of late years in this country. The 
forms up in this Peak country used to lie let 
very low, very low indeed; and now they 
have been thine several times valued and 
raised since I can remember. People cannot 
live on them now, they really cannot. Then 
the old gentleman, as farming grew bad, 
speculated in lead mines, and that was much 
worse ; he did not understand it, and was 
sorely imposed on, and lost a power of money; 
oh ! no much that it is a misery to think of. 
Then, as troubles, they say, fly like crowB in 
companies, there came a very wet summer, 

| and all the corn was s|»oiled. That put a 
j finish to father’s hopes. He was obliged to 
ji quit the old farm where the Warilows hail 
Wn for ages, and that hurt him cruelly—it 
j is like shifting old trees, sliiftiug old people is 
! —they never take to the new soil. 

! ‘‘But as Joseph was extremely knowing in 
j cattle, father took this farm—it’s a great 
t gnuting farm, sir, seven hundred acres, and 
! we feeden cattle. You would not lielicve it, 

! Sir, but we have only one man on this farm 
I besides Joseph and tatlier.” 

“ It is very solitary,” said the stranger. 

I “ Ah, Sir, very, but that we don’t mind— 

| hut it is a great burden, it does not pay. 

I Well, but as to the lost son. I came to per¬ 
ceive how sorely this sat on father’s mind, by 
noticing that whenever I used to read in the 
old Bible, on the shelf in the house-place, 
there, that it opened of itself at the Prodigal 
Son. A thought struck me, and so I watched, 
and I saw that whenever the old gentleman 
read in it on Sundays, he was always looking 
there. It was some time before I ventured to 
speak about it; but, one day when father was 
wondering what could have been Samuel’s 
fate, I said, ‘Perhaps, father, he will still 
come home like the Prodigal Son in the 
Scripture, and if he does we ’ll kill the tatted 
calf for him, and no one will rejoice in it 
more truly than Joseph will.’” 

“ When 1 had said it, 1 wished I had not 
said it—for father seemed struck as with a 
stake. He went as pale as death, and 1 
thought he would fall down in a fit; "but, at 
last, ne burst into a torrent of tears, and, 
stretching out his arms, said,—‘ And if be 
does come he ’ll find a lather’s arms open to 
receive Mm.’ 

“Ah, Sir! it was hard work to comfort him 
again. I thought he would never have got 
over it again; but, after that, he fcegan at 
times to speak of Samuel to me of hunself, 
and we’ve had a deal of talk together about 
him. Sometimes father thinks he is dead, 
and sometimes he thinks he is not; and, true 
enough, of late years, there have come flying 
rumours from America, from people who nave 
gone out there, who have said they have seen 


him there—and that he was a- very great 
gentleman—they were sore it was him. But 
then there was always something uncertain 
in the account, and, Move all, father said he j! 
never could believe that Samuel was a great ;j 
gentleman, and yet never could forgive an | 
angry blow, and write home through all these | 
years. These things, Sir, pull the old man 
down, and, what with his other troubles, 
make me tremble to look forward.”, 

Mrs. Warilow stopped, for Bbe was sur¬ 
prised to hear a deep suppressed sob from 
the stranger; and, turning, she saw him 
sitting with his handkerchief before his face. 
Strange-'ideas shot across her mind. But at 
this moment the old farmer, having finished 
his after-dinner nap, was coming out to seek 
them. Mr. Vandeleur rose, wiped some tears 
from his face, and thanked Mrs. Warilow for 
her communication. “ You cannot imagine,” 
he said, with much feeling, “ how deeply you 
have touched me. You cannot believe how 
much what you have said resembles incidents 
in my own life. Depend upon it, Madam, 
your brother will turn up. I feel strongly 
incited to help in it. We will have a search 
after him, if it be from the St. Lawrence to 
the Bed Biver. If he lives, he will be found; 
and I feel a persuasion that he will be.” 

They now met the old man, and all walked 
into the house. After tea, there was much 
talk of America. Mr. Vandeleur related 
many things in his own history. He drew 
such pictures of American life, and forming, 
and hunting in the woods; of the growth of 
new families, and the prosperous abundance 
in which the people lived; that all were 
extremely interested in his account. Joe sate 
devouring the story withewonder, luxuriating 
especially in the idea of those immense herds 
of cattle in the prairies; and the old man 
even declared that there he should like to go 
and lay lus bones. “Perhaps,” added he, 
“there I should, some day, find again my 
I Sam. But no, he must be dead, or he would 
have written. Many die in the swamps and 
from fever, don’t they, Sir ? ” 

“ Oh! many, many,” said Mr. Vandeleur, 
“and yet there are often as miraculous re¬ 
coveries. For many years I was a Govern¬ 
ment Surveyor. It was my business to survey 
new tracts for sale. I was the solitary 
pioneer of the population; with a single 
man to carry my chain, and to assist me in 
cutting a path through the dense woods. 

I lived in the woods for years, for months 
seeing no soul but a few wandering In dians . 
Sometimes we were in peril from jealous and 
savage squatters; sometimes were compelled 
to flee before the monster grisly bear. I have 
a strange fascinating feeling now of those 
days, and of our living for weeks in the great 
caves in the White Mountains, since become 
the resort of summer tourists, with the glo¬ 
rious ‘Notch’ glittering opposite, for above 
us, and above the ancient woods. These 
were dajw pf real hardship, and we often saw 
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nights of Bad sorrow. Families making their 
way to distant and wild localities, plundered 
by the inhuman squatters, or by the Indians, 
and others adzed by the still more merciless 
swamp fever, perishing without helpj and often 
all (done in the wilderness. 

“Ah i I remember now one case—it is 
nearly twenty yean ago, but I never can 
forget it. It was a young, thin man—lie could 
scarcely be twenty. He bad been left by his 
party in the last stage of fever. They had 
raised a slight booth of green bushes over 
him, and placed a pumpkin-shell of water by 
his side, and a broken tea-cup to help himself 
with; but be was too weak, and was fast 
sinking there all alone in that vast wilderness. 
The paleness of death appeared in his sunken 
features, the feebleness of death in his wasted 
limbs. He was a youth who, like many 
others, luid left his friends in Europe, and j 
now longed to let them know liis end. He j 
summoned bis failing powers to give me a j 
sacred message. He mentioned the place 
whence he last came.” 

“ Where was it ? ” exclaimed tlic old man, 
in a tone of wild excitement. “ Where—what 
was it ? It must be my Sara! ” 

“ No, that could not be,” said the stranger, 
startled by the old man's emotion -, “ it was 
not this place—it was—1 remcmtier it—it was 
another name—Well—Well—Welland was 
theplace.” j 

Tiie old man gave a cry, and would have! 
fallen from his chair, but the stranger sprung 
forward and caught him in his anus. There 
was & moment’s silence, broken only by a 
deep groan from the old man, and a low mur¬ 
mur from his lips—“Yes! 1 knew it—he 
is dead! ” • 

“No, no! lie is not dead!” cried the 
stranger—“he lives; he recovered ! ” 

“Where is he then ?—Where is my Sam 1 — 
let me know! ”—cried the old man, recovering 
, and standing wildly up—“ I must see him! 
I must to him! ” • 

“ Father! —father!—it is Sam! ”—cried 
his son Joe —“ I know him 2—1 know him ! 
f-Jhis is he ! ” 

“ Where ?—who 1 ” exclaimed the father, 
looking round bewildered. 


the old man, and clasping his hand, and 
bathing it with tears. ^Here, father, is your 
lost ami unworthy son. Fattier!—1 return 
like the Prodigal Son. ‘ I have sinned before 
Heaven and m thy sight, make me as one of 
thyhired servants.’ ” 

The old man clasped his son in his arms, 
and they wept in silence. 

But Joe was impatient to embrace Ids re¬ 
covered brother, ami he gave him a hug as 
vigorous as one of those grisly bears that 
Sam had mentioned,. “ Ah i Sam! ”—he said 
— f* how I have wanted thee, but I always saw 
thee a slim chap, such* as thou went away— 
and sow thou art twice as big, and twice aa 
old, and yet I knew thee by thy eye*.”. 


The two brothers cordially embraced, and 
the returned wanderer also embraced his 
comely sister affectionately, and said, “Yfm 
had nearly found me out in the garden.” 

“ Ah, what a startle you gave me! ” she 
replied, wiping away her team, “but this is 
so unexpected, so heavenly.” She ran 
and returning with the whole troop of her 
children, said, “ There, there is your dear, 
lost uncle! ” 

The uncle caught them up, one after 
another, and kissed them rapturously. 

“Do you know,” said ibe mother, laying 
her. hand on the head of the eldest hoy, a fine, 
rosy-Iooking fellow, “ what name thin has ? 
It iB Samuel Warilow ! We did not forget 
the one thnt was away.” 

“Hewill find anotha’ Samuel in America,” 
said his uncle, again snatching him up. “ aud 
a Joe, and a Thomas, the grandfather’* name. 
My blessed mother there lives again in n 
lovely blue-eyed girl; and should God send 
me another daughter, there shall In* a MilJi- 
cent, too ! ” 

Meantime the old man stood gazing in¬ 
satiably on liis sou. “Ah, Sara!” said he, 
as his son again turned, aud took his hand, 
“ 1 was very hard to thee, and yet thou hast 
been hard to us too. Thou nrl married, too, 
and, with all our names grafted on new stems, 
thou never wrote to us. It was not well.” 

“No, father, it was not welL I acknow¬ 
ledge my fault—my great fault; but let me 
justify myself. I never forgot you ; but 
for many years 1 was a wanderer, and an 
unsuccessful man. My pride would not. let 
me send under these circumstances to those 
who had always said tluit I should come to 
beggary and shame. Excuse me, that I men¬ 
tion these hard words. My pride was always 
great; anil those words Haunted me. 

“But at length, when Providence had 
blessed me greatly, I could endure it no 
longer. 1 determined to come and seek for¬ 
giveness and reconciliation; and, God be 
praised ! 1 have found both. We will away 
home together, father. I have wealth beyond 
all my wants and wishes; my greatest joy 
will lie to bestow some of it on you. My 
early profession of a surveyor gave me great 
opportunities of perceiving where the tide of 
population would direct itself, and property 
consequently rise rapidly in value. I there¬ 
fore purchased vast tracts for small sums, 
which are now thickly peopled, and sty 
possessions are immense. I am a member of 
Congress. The next day, the two brothers 
drove over to Bakewell, where Joe had the 
satisfaction to see the whole arrears paid 
down to (the astonished steward, on cabdition 
that he gave on instant release from the farm; 
and Joe ordered, at the auctioneer’s, large 
posters to be placarded in all the towns and 
villages of the Peak, and advertisements to 
be inserted in aU the principal papers of the 
Midland Counties, of the sale of liis stock 
that day fortnight. 
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We have only to record that it sold well, 
and that the Warilows of Welland, and more 
recently of Scarthin farm, are now flourish¬ 
ing on another and more pleasant Welland on 
the Hudson. Thera is a certain tall, town¬ 
like house which the traveller sees high on a 
hill amongst the woods, on the left rank of 
the river, m the steamer approaches the 
Katsk ill Mountains. There live the Warilows, 
and, far back on the rich slopes that lie behind 
the mountains, and in richer meadows, sur¬ 
rounded by forests and other hills, rove the 
flocks and herds of Joe ; and there comes 
Squire Sam, when the Session at Washington 
is over, and, surrounded by sons and nephews, 
ranges the old woods, and shoots the hill- 
turkey anti the roe. There is another comely 
and somewhat matronly lady Bitting with the 
comely and aunny-spiritea Milliceut, the 
happy mistress of the new Welland ; and a 
lit lie Milliceut tumbles on the carpet at their 
feet. The Warilows of Welland all bless the 
Prodigal Son, who, unlike the one of old, «une 
hack rich to an indigent hither, and math; the 
old uuw's heart grow young again with joy. 

GENIUS ANT) LIBERTY. 

Nottuxo has been so deservedly dear to 
the- best port of the human rare as liberty ; 
nothing 1ms lwen so longed for, fought for, 
jtrained. And yet tew things have, been so 
much misunderstood or abused, or have so 
oflen been made a cloak Ibr unworthy designs. 
“<), Li isn't v !—how many crimes have I teen 
done in tiiy name ! ” was the mournful 
exclamation of the lx>autifnl and gifted 
Madame Roland, as she mounted the steps to 
the guillotine ; and never did the free and free¬ 
dom-loving Englishman regard his favourite 
goddess so steadfastly as during the recent 
convulsions in Europe. 

Tlie connection between liberty and genius 
is neither forced nor imaginary. It is no 
mere figure of the rhetorician, giving glitter 
to his sentence at the expense of truth. Sun¬ 
shine is not more needful to the flower than 
liberty is to tlie growth of genius. Without 
it the intellectual powers never reach their 
full development—never put forth that flower 
of the mind which we call Genius. 

All history proves that liberty in a nation— 
the spirit of nationality—is essential to the 
development of genius; that genius never 
springs up but where there exists pride of 
country and the self-respect of the freeman ; 
and that, where existing, it never survives 
their extinction. Let us transport ourselves 
back two thousand years, and take a picture 
from the annals of Greece. Let ussshadow 
forth, however faintly, that divine excellence 
in art which has immortalised the country of 
Homer and Phidias, and inquire whence it 
came and how it disappeared. 

. Serene beneath a cloudless heaven, golden 
® light of a mellow sunset, we behold 
Athens, radiant with temples and statues, 


smiling from the summit of her Acropolis 
upon the glittering waters of the Bay of 
Salaiuifl, ana lifting into her calm bright skies 
a thousand shapes of dazzling marble. On 
that temple-crowned summit, within the nohle 
walls of the Pantheon, Aspaaia and the great 
and high of Alliens are gazing in admiration 
on the matchless slatqe of Minerva, just 
placed on its pedest al; while hard by stands 
Phidias, surveying calmly, thoughtfully, his 
newly completed master-piece, the Temple of 
the Virgins, the world-renowned Parthenon. 
—It is the golden age of Sculpture and Archi¬ 
tecture. 

Yonder the lively, impressible Athcniansare 
pouring at mid-day from tlie open portals of the 
Theatre, with heart and soul still vibrating to 
the wonderful tragedies of riischylus and 
Sophocles—the earliest which the world ever 
saw, and still unecli{«ed in their stem colossal 
grandeur. As the crowd spread themselves 
over the public square, they' are arrested by 
the ever-welcome sight of a master-piece of 
Xeuxis. A picture of a boy and grajies is 
suspended, there for public criticism. fki 
admirable is the limner’s skill—thus runs the 
legend—that the passing birds stoop to jwck 
at the glowing fruit. But beside it hangs a 
rival effort of painting—and the citizens must 
decide to which the prize of merit is to be 
awarded. Tlie crowd gaze curiously upon a 
drapery which seems to hide it from view-. 
They wonder what loom could produce so soft 
a texture ; colours of such glowing harmony. 
“ Withdraw now your curtain ! -l exclaims 
Xeuxis. proud of the tribute which the wan¬ 
derers of the air liavc rendered to his genius, 
and no longer able to control his curiosity. 
Parrahisius, his rivid, Mnifrs triumphantly 
" Xeuxis deceives birds: / deceive Xeuxis ! ” 
That drapery w;is the picture 1—J.t is the 
heyday of Painting. 

A crowd in tlie Agora! The varying 
robes liespcak the mingling of noble ana 
artisan alike; a»d that asse&bly is swaying 
to and fro with tempestuous impulses— 
shouting for the supremacy of Athens, de¬ 
manding the gauntlet of mortal combat to be 
flung in the teeth of all Greece, and longing, 
as with the fiery vehemence of youth, to add 
the sword of Mars to the dive-boggh of 
presiding AthenA But lo, how that surging 
crowd is stilling I—Mark, how the clang of 
voiaes subsides! Pericles is mounting the 
rostrum. Beautiful in form, fiery and com¬ 
prehensive in intellect—ever self-posscasod, as 
if the calm of the passionless gods were in 
his breast—supreme in wielding the hearts of 
men to all lofty puiposes—in that hour of a 
people’s frenzy, 

“ He callod across the tumult, 

And it fell! * 

His audience said it thundered and lightened, 
as they listened to that rolling flashing elo¬ 
quence.——It is the triumph of Oratory.' 

! But t£e,gci)ius of Greece is rising in beauty 
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everywhere, on land and sear—the blue riSgean, 

g emmed with. the “ sparkling Cyclades,” 
earing, like floating flower-baBkets, the Ides 
of Greece bn its calm surface. On the lovely 
bay-indented shores of Ionia, where the vines 
are trailing in festoons from tree'to tree, 
lighting the emerald woods with their purple 
clusters, sits merry Anacreon, singing of love 
and wine in undying strains. Light-hearted 
old man, sing on!—until, in luckless hour, 
the choking nape-stone end at once thy lays, 
thy loves, ana tny life! The lofty strains of 
Alcaeus and Simonides make the Aigean 
shores to xe-echo their undying hatred of 
tyrannic power; while, on her Lesbian isle, 
hapless Sappho, weary of a fame that cannot 


emulate their exploits. Present subjugation, 
present degradation, would sweep in like an 
obscuring cloud, and hide from us the in¬ 
spiring vision of the Past Take from man 
his dignity, his self-respect, and you dry up 
the fountains from which genius flows. Ex- 


try’s memory as the Tenth Muse. 

Whence came the efflorescence of Grecian 
genius, in the age of Pericles ? The Persians 
had recently been defeated: a handful of 
Greeks had overthrown the proud chivalry of 
Asia; the thunderbolts of Marathon and 
Platsea had hurled the invading myriads from 
the Hellenic shores. A shout of exultation 
and joy arose over the length and breadth of 
the Grecian land. They were free!—they 
were a nation! In a single generation Grecian 
genius reached its xeiuth; but in another 
century it was over—its lustre was past, its 
light dying. Philip of Macedon first struck 
down Hellenic liberty on the field of Chae- 
ronea; and blow after blow followed, levelling 
the old Greek pride, crushing the life out of 
the nation’s heart; till at length the haughty 
Roman strode in, and laid ms mailed grasp 
on all. Such were the antecedents of the 
heyday of Grecian- genius—such were con¬ 
comitants of its decline. 

Foreign conquest has in all ages been the 
great extinguisher of national genius. Let us 
^iwgina a case near home. Suppose an enemy 
were suddenly to surprise us. With the first 
sound ofthe enemy’s cannen, Genius would 
forsake jjier studies. She could not see the 
ideal through the smoke of the foeman’s 
batteries. In that hour of national degra¬ 
dation she would hear alone the voice of 
Patriotism; but sharing in its fall, would 
languish, If not utterly expire. Architecture 
would cease to adorn a land no longer our 
own; the sculptor would break his chisel, 
rather than immortalise the forms of his 
tyrants; Poetry, shorn of her many-coloured 
beams, would survive only in elegy, or in 
degrading effusions in honour of the victori¬ 
ous invaders. Pride would be crushed from 
the nation’s heart. 

The noble spirit of independence, which is 
the accompaniment of all real genius, would 
find a place no more in the bosom of slaves. 
The old heroic recollections of the nation, 
the heritage of cent uries of gloiy, would be 
swept at once awayjbjL’he deeds of our an- 
cestors would no longer thrill like a trumpet- 
call to the heart of fine nation, stijrihg ns to 


cellence is blasted, though mediocrity may 
remain. A slave may do his task—may 
sweat his hour in the gangs of the planter or 
in the ranks of the despot; but look not 
there for genius—that is the divine offspring 
of Freedom alone. 

Had not the disaster of Moscow broken the 
wing of Gallic ambition—had the conquest of 
Napoleon been handed down unimpaired to 
his successors, we would have had loo amplo 
corroboration of this in our own day. Demo¬ 
cracy in modem Europe has so strengthened 
the vitality of nations, that they live through 
a thousand perils that would have crushed 
the old empires of the world; and it is to 
this vitality, and the almost superhuman 
vigour with which these nations resist or fling 
off the fetters of conquest, that the progress of 
civilisation has been unbroken among us since 
the days of Charlemagne. It was conquest 
that smothered civilisation in the old uni¬ 
versal empires ; it was conquest that succes¬ 
sively terminated in each a long career of im¬ 
provement. The triumphant processions of 
Victory are always closed with the wan and 
broken shade of Genius. The grave which 
closes over Liberty also hides Genius from 
the upper earth. 

Prnfe of country—national egotism—was 
far stronger in old times thau even now. 
The early nations of the world grew up alone 
—without intercommunication—without bor¬ 
rowing anything from their neighbours : each 
worked out for itself its own civilisation. 
And each accordingly esteemed itself the light 
of the world, and ml other, barbarians. Each . 
hated and despised the other; and to be con¬ 
quered by the stranger—to see their own 
glories, their own pride, dashed into the dust, 
and a people whom they had despised, lording 
it in tneir palaces, utterly broke the nations 
heart. 


standards of Babylon were planted on her 
walls; and Babylon the Great, which has 
left its name as a byeword of opulence and 
spendour, dates its decay from the bloody 
nocturnal entry of Cyrus and his Persians. 
From the day when the battle of Arbela 
struck the diadem from the brow of the 
second Darius, and the war-cry of the Greeks 
rang through the streets of Persepolis, art 
ana genius forsook the. land of Zoroaster, the 
royal dries of Persia began to crumble. Al¬ 
though stately with edifices, second in beauty 
only to those of Greece, thenceforth no hand 
was put forth to uphold their splendour; 
their environs once made fertile by irrigating 
streams, grew parched and flinty deserts; ana 
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their very sites slipped 
memory. Not long ago, 


from the world’s 
^ _ a traveller among 
thl biirrcu and waterless mountains of Persia 
come unexpectedly on a magnificent ruin 
standing silent and solitary on a deserted 
plain, with polished stone and broken columns 
strewing tne soil sll around. It was the 
Tchelnnnar, the Hall of Pillars, built by the 
Genii, said the Arabs, amid the lone deserts 
of Merduslit. But history told another tale; 
and research made plain to the world that 
there stood the long-lost ruins of royal Per- 
sepolis, the city of the Great King—that there 
stood all its palaces that had survived the 
frenzied torches of Alexander, and the 
wasting decay of Tune. 

Look at the wondrous Valley of the Nile ; 
and after the desolation of two thousand 
years, what do we yet see 1 A land of nuns! 


latial edifices built. The Goth ruled in 
the Capitol, and Genius forsook her old 
shrines. 

As foreign thraldom extinguishes genius 
in a country, social slavery smothers genius 
in the individual, and where there is no breath, 
there can be no aspirations. The system of 
caste—which divides a people into sections 
and different ranks, sternly restricting each to 
station and pursuit—lias at some period or 
other existed more or less stringently in all 
parts of the world. In the early dawn of civi¬ 
lisation, such a system, viewed in regard to Art 
alone, was indeed advantageous. Printing was 
then unknown, and letters were a mystery. The 
interchange of ideas and news, which now per¬ 
meates even 1 corner of society, had then no 
existence. No one knew what was going on 
! except in his immediate neighbourhood." In 


A mass of monuments, reared by Genius for | Bnch circumstances, the system of caste was 
eternity; but enduring in their pride and 1 the most likely to obviate the impediments to 
completeness only while liberty lasted. Thethe preservation and propagation of know- 
quarries of Silsily teem with sculptors—uume- j ledge in the arts: for the discoveries made by 
rous and busy as swarming bees—carving mil, the fathers were thus transmitted directly to 
gigantic monoliths:—Sphinxes, Memnons, and j their children; and the spread of imprnve- 
propyla—from the solid rock. They retire for; nients was comparatively easy among a class, 
the night to resume their labour to-morrow ;! all of whose members were bound together by 
but over that morrow bursts the insatiable j community of station and employment. But 
Persian. Art, Genius, the whole nation is ( when knowledge is easy of communication, the 
suddenly petrified, as if by enchautment. To- j system becomes pernicious. Knowledge is t lie 
day you—the steam-boat trnvellcr*-8tand in j life-blood of Genius, and must, when it can, 
those quarries, and lie lie ve that the morrow of j be spread and circulated. When confined t<» 
two thousand years ago still survives. You caste of station, Genius droops for the waut of 
sec the marks of the very tools with which it. Genius is aspiring, but caste chains it 
Genius wrought; von behold her works in immovably to one station. Genius is impulse, 
various stages; here a rough-hewn Apis, there action ; it cannot move in fetters. Pent up 


a finished Memnon, only awaiting the one last 
blow to detach it from its parent rock. The 
very tracks of the wheels which had come to I 
transport the statue to Edfou or to Thebes are 
visit ile. When Cambyses, flushed with victory, 
stabbed with his own handtbeliving sacred bull 
Apis,and commanded the bonesof the Pharaohs 
to be beaten with rods, he struck to the heart 
the Genius of the Nile. She could no longer 
make her land and her gods glorious with 
architecture; for her deities were proscribed, 
and her land was the stranger’s. The heart 
of the nation suddenly coased to beat. Liberty 
was never resuscitated; therefore, Genius 
had expired for ever. 

Even Borne, tho iron mistress of the world, 
—the latest and greatest of the universal 
monarchies, and which seemed to unite in cme 
the vitality and power of all her predecessors, 
—even her haughty sotna drooped on the fall 
of the Capitol, on the capture of the Eternal 
City, on the uncrowning of the Seven-Hilled 
Queen by the barbarians of the North, Two 
thousand marble statues,.and palaces*not less 
beautiful than countless, stood in her streets, 
—on that dread night, when the Gothic 
trumpet rang through the slumbering city, 
her sons started from their effeminate couches 
only to find themselves slaves. That was 
the last hour of the old Homan Art. No 
more statues were chiselled, no more pa- 


witliin tho walls of conventional rank, Ge¬ 
nius collapses.—her inspirations can only bo 
drawn from the atmospheres of boundless 
liberty. 

Conquest and tyranny must ever be short¬ 
lived. A free state alwavs, in the end, lives 
down a despotism. The latter derives talent 
from one class only, while in the former it 
leaps up from dll. Even when Liberty is 
born in blood and nursed on carnage, she is 
tbe foster child of Genius. The extraordinary 
development of talent by France during her 
first Revolution, baa no parallel among tin* 
then despotic powers of the Continent. 
Though the strife was horrible and san¬ 
guinary, it summoned every man in France 
to exertion ; while the path to the guillotine 
was trodden smooth by victims, it threw open 
the road to honour, aud thousands entered. 
The man who raised himself from subaltern 
of artillery to the Imperial throne; who be¬ 
held the half of Europe beneath the shadow 
of his sceptre; who wedded the daughter 
of the Camara, and raised around his throne 
a martial galaxy unparalleled in the world’s 
history—was the offspring of Liberty; of gory 
liberty; such Liberty ns makes Genius shine 
forth with preternatural lustre—but only 
develops it in a feW®fc the expense of the 
happiness of the manyill 

Happily; hero in England, she sheds her 
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influence unrestrained an<l untarnished.' She 
chokes hot genius with caste. Our aristocracy 
is even invigorated from the rankB of the 
co mmons- Scores of titled families die out in 
a century, and their place is filled up with 
the worthiest of the nation. Be a man the 
eon of a coal-merchant, like Eldon and Stowell 
—or of a cotton-Bjanner, like Reel—the path 
to wealth and fame is ever open to him. A 
tradesman’s son may die on the woolsack. 
A clerk may rise, like Clive, to be a Governor- 
General. The fourth son of a conutiy parson, 
like Nelson, maty find a tomb among the great 
ones in- Westminster Abbey. Turn to our 
Senate ; consider its annals for the last sixty 
years, and say if "France, with her triple 
Revolution, can present a parallel to the 
genius there developed—if France, stirred to 
the very dregs by frantic struggles after 
liberty, can equal the steady glovies of a 
nation inured to freedom. 

One word more, and we have done—one I 
word to the student who may peruse these ■ 
pages—to the yonng aspirant, who sees life ' 
as yet only through the bright colouring of; 
youth, or in the unreal guise which it wears | 
to the recluse. 

There is a self-imposed thraldom more fatal 
to genius than the blight of external oppres¬ 
sion ; beneath the allurements of ]Mission 
there lurks a worse than Egyptian bondage. 
No man ever excelled without the exercise of j 
much self-denial. “ To live like a hermit, and | 
work like a horse,” * is the surest of all rowls j 
to fame, and has been the uninviting path J 
trodden by most of those who have risen to 
permanent renown. True lilwrty, the liberty J 
which genius demands, consists as much in' 
exemption from th4 slavery within as from 
the slavery without. Let tne young aspirant 
ever remember, that whatever elevates man’s 
nature, whatever lifts him above the trammels 
of earth, and places him nearer heaven, pro¬ 
portionally elevates his genius; and, on the 
contrary, that every passiofi immoderately 
indulged is a fetter placed on his intellect; 
that every loiteringln the mazes of unwhole¬ 
some pleasure, if redeemable at all, most one 
day be redeemed at too dear a priee. “ The 
Present and the Future are rivals,” said 
Sir Joshua Reynolds to his pnpils, “and 
whoever pays court to the one, must resign 
the other. 


ATLANTIC WAVES. 

One brisk March morning, in the year 1848, 
the brave Steam-Ship, Hibernia, rolled about 
in the most intoxicated fashion on the broad 
Atlantic, in north latitude fifty-one, and west 
longitude thirty-eight, fifty—the wind blow¬ 
ing a hard gale man the west-south-west. 
To must of the psinfl|gfira the grandeur of 
the waters was a mockery, the fine hearing 
of the ship only a. delusion and a snare. 
Everything was made tight on deck; if any 

* Lord Eldon's words, applied to Mnself* 


passenger had left a toothpick on one of the 
seats, he would assuredly have found it lasted 
to a near railing. Rope was coiled about 
every imaginable item; and water dripped 
from every spar of the gallant vessel. Now it 
seemed as though she were travelling along 
through a brilliant gallery, flanked on either 
side % glittering walls of water; now she 
climbed one of the crested walls, and an abyss, 
dark and terrible as the famous Maelstrom, 
which can’t be found anywhere, yawned to 
receive her. The snorts of the engine seemed 
to defy the angiy waters; and occasionally 
when a monster wave coiled about the ship, 
and thundered against her, she staggered for 
a moment, only to renew the battle with fresh 
energy. 

The cooks and stewards went placidly 
through their several daily avocations on 
board this rolling, fighting, shaking craft, 
if they had been Belgravian servants, or 
club-house waiters, they could not have per¬ 
formed their duties with more profound un¬ 
concern. Their coolness apjteured nothing 
leas than heroic to the poor tumbled heaps 
of clothes with human beings inside, who 
were scattered about the cabins below. An 
unhappy wight who had never before Iweu iivu 
miles from Boston, was anxiously inquiring 
of the chief steward the prerise "time in the 
course of that evening that the vessel might 
lie expected to founder ; while another stew¬ 
ard, with provoking pertinacity, was asking 
liow many would chne in the saloon at six, 
with the same business-like unconcern, as if 
the ship were gliding along on glass. So 
tremendous was the tossing; so extreme 
the apparent uncertainty of any event, ex¬ 
cept a watery terminus to all expectation, 
that this sort of coolness appeared almost 
wicked. 

Then there was a monster in British 
form actually on deck—not braving, it was 
said, but tempting the storm to sweep him 
into eternity. He astonished oven the ship's 
officers. Hie cook did not hesitate to venture 
a strong opinion against the sanity of a man 
who might, if he chose, be snugly ensconced 
in the cabin out of harm’s way, but who would 
remain upon deck, in momentary danger of 
bring blown overboard. The cook’s theory 
was not ill supported by the subject of it; for 
he was continually placing himself in all man¬ 
ner of odd places and grotesque postures. 
Sometimes he scrambled op an the cuddy-roof • 
then he rolled down again on the saloon-deck; 
now he got himself Mown up on the paddle- 
box ; that was not high enough for him, for 
when the vessel sunk into a trough of the 
sea, he iftood on tiptoe, trying to look over 
the nearest wave. A consultation was held 
in the cuddy, and a resolution was unani¬ 
mously passed that the amateur of wind and 
water (which burst over him every minute) 
was either an escaped lunatic or—a College 
Professor. 

It was resolved non. con. that he was the 
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latter; and from that moment uolwdy was 
surprised at anything ho might choose to do, 
even while the Hibernia was labouring in 
what the mate was pleased to call the most 
“lively” manner. The Professor, however, 
to the disgust of the sufferers below, who 
thought it was enough to fed the height 
of the waves, without going to the trouble of 
measuring them, pursued his olwervations in 
the face of the contempt of the official conclave 
above mentioned. He took up his position 
ou the cuddy-roof, which was exactly twenty- 
three feet three inches above the ship's 
lino of flotation, and there watched the 
mighty mountains that sported with the 
brave vessel. He was anxious to ascertain 
the height of these majestic wav**, but he 
found that the "crests rose so far alxive the 
horizon from the point where he was standing, 
that it was utterly impossible, without gain¬ 
ing a greater height for observation, that he 
could arrive at any just estimate on the sub¬ 
ject. His observations from the cuddy-roof 
proved, however, beyond a doubt, that the 
majority of these rolling musses of water 
attained a height of considerably more than 
twenty-four feet, measnring from the trough of 
the sea to the crests of the waves. But the 
Professor was not satisfied with this negative 
proof; and in the pursuit of his interesting 
imjuiry,did not feel inclined to lie Itaifled. It 
is impossible to know what the secret thoughts 
of the men at the wheel were, when the 
valiant observer announced bis intention of 
making the Unit of Ids way from the cuddv- 
roof to the larboard paddle-box. Now he was 
to be seeu tumbling about with the motion of 


box ; at the next, throwing himself into the 
arms of the second mate. Now he is buried 
in spray, and a few minutes afterwards his 
spare term is seen clinging to the rails which 
connect the paddle-boxes. 

Despite the storm without, a calm mathe¬ 
matical process is going on within the mind 
of that ardent observer. The Professor knew 
he was standing at a height of twenty-four 
feet nine inches above the flotation mark of 
the drip; and allowing five feet six inches 
as the. height of bis eye, he found the eleva- 
tioti he hau obtained to be altogether thirty 
feet three inches. He now waited till the 
vessel subsided fairly for a few minutes into 
the trough of the sea in an even and upright 
position, while the nearest approaching wave 
had itB maximum altitude. Here he found 
also, that at least one-half part of the wave 
intercepted by a considerable elevation his 
view of the horizon. He declared that he 
frequently observed long ranges attending 
one hundred yards on one or both sides of the 
ship—the sea then coming right aft—which 
rose bo high above the visible horizon, as to 
form an angle estimated at two to throe de¬ 
grees when the distance of the wave’s crest 
was about a hundred yards off. This distance 
would add about thirteen feet to the level of 


the eye. This immense elevation occurred 
about every sixth wave. Now and then, when 
the course of a gigantic wave was imperti¬ 
nently interfered with by another liquid giant, 
and they thundered together, their breaking 
crests would shoot upward at least ten or 
fifteen feet higher—about half the height of 
the monument—and then poor down a mighty 
flood upon the poor Professor in revenge for 
his attempt to measure their majesties. No 
quantity of salt water, however, could wash 
him from his post, till he bad satisfactorily 
proved, by accurate observation, that the 
average wave which passed the vessel was 
j fully equal to the height of his eye—or thirty 
| feet three inches—and that the mean highest 
j waves, not including the fighting or bioken 
■ waves, were about forty-three feet above the 
level of the hollow occupied ,a£ the moment 
j by the ship. 

Satisfied at length of the truth of his obser- 


| Satisfied at length of the truth of his obser- 
| vations, the Professor, half-pickled bv the wilt 
| water, and looking, it must be confessed, very 
' cold and miserable, descended to the cabin. 
| Throughout dinner-time a conversation was 
1 kept up between the Professor and the (.’;q>- 
tain—the Latter appearing to be about the i .nly 
1 individual on board who took any interest 
| whatever in these scientific proceedings. The 
ladies, one and all, vowed that the Professor 
. was a monster, only doing “all this stuff” in 
mockery of their sufferings. Towards night 
the wind increased to a hurricane : the ship 
• trembled like a frightened child 1 icfore the 
' terrible comliat of the elements. Night, with 
' her pall, closed in the scene it was a wild 
: and solemn time. Towards morning the wind 


west gale had swept oves the heaving bosom 
of the broad Atlantic. 

This reflection hastened the dressing and 
breakfasting operations of the Professor, who 
tumbled up on deck at about ten o'clock in 
the morning. The storm had been Bubdued 
for several hours, and there wub a visible 
decrease in the height of the. waves. He 
took up his old position on the cuddy-root; 
and soon observed, that, even then, when the 
sea was comparatively quiet, ten waves over¬ 
took the vessel in succession, which all rose 
above the apparent horizon; consequently 
they must have been more than twenty-three 
feet—probably about- twenty-six foot—from 
ridge to hollow. From the larboard jituldlo- 
box, to which the Professor once more scriun- 
bled, he observed that occasionally four or 
five waves in succession rose above the visible 
horizon-—hence they must have been more 
than thirty feet waves. He also observed 
that the waves no longer ran in long ridges, 
but presented more roe form of cones of 
moderate elongation. 

Having so for satisfied himself as to the 
height of Atlantic waves in a g&le of wind 
(the Professor’s estimate must not be taken 
as the measurement of the highest known 
waves,,bi*t pimply as that of a rough Atlantic 
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sea), he directed his attention to minuter and 
more difficult observations. He determined 
to measure the period of time occupied by the 
regular waves m overtaking the ship, their 
width from crest to crest, and the rate of 
their travelling. The first point to be known 
was the speed of the ship; this he ascertained 
to be nine knots. .His next object was to 
note her course in reference to the direction of 
the waves. He found that the true course 
of the vessel was east, and that the waves 
came from the west-north-west, so that 
they passed under the vessel at a consi¬ 
derable angle. The length of the Bhip was 
stated to be two hundred and twenty feet. 
Provided with this information the Professor 
renewed his observations. He proceeded to 
count the seconds the crest of a wave took to 
travel from stem to stem of the vessel; these 
he ascertained to be Bix. He then counted 
the time which intervened between the 
moment when one crest touched the stem of 
the vessel, and the next touched it, and he 
found the average interval to be sixteen 
seconds and a fraction. These results gave 
him at once the width between crest and 
crest. As the crest travelled two hundred 
and twenty feet (or the length of the vessel) 
in six seconds, and sixteen seconds elapsed 
before the next crest touched the stem, it was 1 
clear that the wave was nearly three times 
the length of the vessel; to write accurately, 
there was a distance of six hundred and five 
feet from crest to crest. 

The Professor did not forget that the 
oblique course of the ship elongated her line 
over the waves; this elongation he estimated 
at forty-five feet, reducing the probable ave¬ 
rage distance between crest and crest to five 
hundred and fifty-nine feet. 

Bring quite satisfied with the result of 
this experiment* the hardy Professor, still 
balancing himself on faiB giddy height, to the 
wonder ard amusement of the sailors, found 
that the osculations he had already made 
did not give him the actual velocity of the 
waves. A wave-crest certainly passed from 
stem to stem in six seconds, but then the 
Bhip was travelling in the same direction, at 
the rate of nine geographical miles per hour, 
or 15*3 feet per second; this rate the Pro¬ 


fessor added to the«i 
gave ■780*6 feet snagSl 
verged by the wapill 


rmer measure, which 
s actual distance tra- 
16*5 seconds, being at 


the -'rate of 32*67 ^English miles per hour. 
Thj§ computation was afterwards compoltod 
with calculations made from totally different 
data by Mr. Seqtt Russell, and found to be 
quite correct. ,jfr- 

Professor scrambled 
from t$& hM Pw W paddle-box of the Hibernia. 
He had akftrmade some observations on the 


forms of yravtm. 
steadily frdm bne . 
regular; but when! 
shuts from point to 
lip, and the waves t 


the wind blows 
tey are generally 
h and gusty, and 
the sea is broken 
e a more conical, shape, 


and assume fantastical crests. While the sea 
ran high, the Professor observed now and then 
a ridge of waves extending from about a quarter 
to a third of a mile in length, forming, as it 
were, a rampart of water. This ridge was 
sometimes straight, and sometimes bent as of 
a crescent form, with the central mass of 
water higher than the rest, and not unfre- 
quently with two or three semi-elliptical 
mounds in diminishing series on either ride of 
the highest peak. 

When the wind had subsided, a few of the 
bolder passengers crawled upon deck in the 
oddest imaginable costumes. They had not 
much to encounter^ for about a tlunl part of 
the greater undulations averaged only twenty- 
four feet, from crest to liollow, in height. 
These higher waves could be seen and selected 
from the pigmy waves about them, at the 
distance of a quarter of a mile from the 
ship. 

The Professor had been verv unpopular on 
board while the stormy weather lasted, and 
the ladies had vowed that he was a sarcastic 
creature, who would have his little joke on 
the gravest calamities of life; but ns the 
waves decreased in bulk, aud the wind lulled, 
and the sun shone, and the men took off their 
oil-skin coats, and the cabin-windows were 
opened, the frowns of the fair voyagers wore 
off. Perfect goodwill was general before the 
ship righted Liverpool; ana even the cook, as 
he prepared the last dinner for the passengers* 
was heard to declare (in confidence to one of 
the stokers) that, after all, there might he 
something worth knowing in the Professor's 
observations. 

When the Professor landed at Liverpool, 
he would, on no account, sailer the carpet-bag, 
containing his calculations, to be taken out of 
his sight. Several inquisitive persons, how¬ 
ever, made the best use of their own eyes, to 
ascertain the name of the extraordinary ob¬ 
server, and found it to be legibly inscribed 
with the well-known name of Scoresby, 

That his investigations may be the more 
readily impressed on the reader’s mind, we 
conclude with a summary of them. It would 
seem from Dr. Scoresby’s intrepid investiga¬ 
tions, that the highest waves of the Atlantic 
average in 

Altitnde.48 feet 

Mean Distance betwocn each Wave . 06# „ 

Width from Gnat to Great . . . 000 „ 

Interval of Time between each Wave IS resends 
Velocity of each Wave per hour. . 88J miles 
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THE DOOM OF ENGLISH WILLS. 

CATHEDRAL NUM1JKR TWO. 

Mr. William Wallace, having taken some 
repose in the bosom of his family, ami having 
recruited his nervous system, impaired for 
the moment by the formidable demonstrations 
made in unimpeachable Ecclesiastical Registry 
number one, resolved on making a visit to 
unimpeachable Ecclesiastical Registry num¬ 
ber two; upheld by the consideration that, 
although an Ecclesiastical Registry is a fine 
Institution, for which any Englishman would 
willingly die; and without which he could, 
in no patriotic acceptation worth mentioning, 
be an Englishman at all ; still, that the last 
wills and testaments of Englishmen 01 % not ex¬ 
actly waste-paper, and that their depositaries 
ought, perhaps, to l>e kept as dry—say as 
skittle grounds, which are a chcajjer luxury 
than Registries, with the further advantage 
that no man need frequent them unless he 
likes : whereas, to Registries he must go. 

The literary object which Mr. Wallace had 
in view, in this second expedition, beckoned 
him to the North of England. “Indeed,” stud 
Mr. Wallace, pausing. “ Possibly, to the second 
city of England; an Archbishopric; giving one 
of the princes of the blood his title ; enjoying 
the dignity of a Lord Mayor of its own; on 
ancient and notable place; renowned for its 
antiquities; famous for its Cathedral; pos¬ 
sessing walls, four gates, six posterns, a castle, 
an assembly-room, and a Mansion House; 
this is surely the place for an unimpeachable 

I » 


With his mind much encouraged, and his 
expectations highly raisod, Mr. Wallace em¬ 
braced his family, and departed for the North 
by Railway. He arrived at the venerable city 
of his purpose, at ten minutes past three r. m., 
according to Greenwich, or at three-ten, 
according to Bradshaw. 

Our traveller’s first proceeding, was, to take 
a walk round the walls, end gratify his.fancy 
with a bird’s-eye-view of the unimpiachable 
Registry. He could hardly 'hit upon the 
roof of that important building. Thebe was a 
budding in a severe style of architecture—but 
it was the jail. There was another that looked 
commodious—but it was the mansion house. 
There were others that looked comfortable— 
but they were private' residences. There 


appeared to be nothing in the way of Registry, 
answering to the famous monkish legend in*a 
certain Chapter-House: 

As shines the rose above all common Sowers, 

So above common piles this building towers. 

Yet such a building must be somewhere ! 
Mr. Wallace went into the town and bought 
a Guide-book, to find out where. 

The four gates were in the Guide-book—all 
right—the six posterns were there, the assem¬ 
bly room was there, the jail was there, the 
mansion house was there-—bat no Registry. 
“This is extraordinary,” Baid Mr. Wallace.” 
“An unimpeachable Registiy there indubitably 
must be I" 

He walked through the quiet narrow 
streets, with their gabled houses, craning: 
their necks across the road to pry into one 
another's affairs; and he saw the churches 
where the people were married; and the habi¬ 
tations where the doctors lived, who were 
It nocked up when the people were bom ; and 
he accidentally passed the residence of Mrs. 
Pitcher, who likewise officiated on those occa¬ 
sions; mid he remarked an infinity of shops 
where every commodity of life was sold. 
He saw the offices of the lawyers who made 
the jieople’s wills, the banks where the people 
kept their money, the shops of the under¬ 
takers who uiaffp the people's coffins, the 
churchyards where the people were buried, 
but not the Registry where the people’s wills 
were taken care of. “ Very extraordinary! ” 
said Mr. Wallace. “In the great city of a 
great ecclesiastical Bee, where all kinds ot 
moving reverses miff disasters have been 
occurring for many eewturies ; where the 
Romans were, where USl^Banes were, where 
the Normans were; whtH.fire and sumfff 
and pillage and masa&crwwere, again faff 
again; where' Ulphus the aon of ToraMpa 
hung up his drmking-horn .of elephants- - 
tooth at the altar, and, by that token filliad 
with wine, bestowed his mqftul lands tragn. 
the church; where all mwmkjjf oMJpSn-- 
ffation and usage, piety, and flMipMi, 
were, and a great deal of modisjfi . wealth 
is, a very interestiupend an w nimpc a cb ahle 
Registry there must MBfcMaewleate!" 

In search of this pSt , puMio edifice, th# 
indefatigable Mr. W0Sm ppprlad through 
the city. , He diaoOvenSfi many mansions. 

• ■- 


an wnimpcacbahle 
nowhere 1 ” 
public edifice, th« 
f 0 *ind through 
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He satisfied Mmaelfabont the archbishop, the 
dean, ’the jarecenfcor, the chancellor; the sab# 
dean, thefWr archde sone, the twenty-eight 
" prebendaries, the sub-chanter,, the five priest- 
vicar*; the seven lay-clerks, the mx choristers, 
the four vergers, and the other officers and 
servants of the little staff attached to the 
cathedral; but he.eowW not satisfy himself 
about the Registry. , 

The uneasiness of Mr. Wallace’s mind in¬ 
creasing with the growth of his suspicion that 
there must surely be a Haw in the old adage, 
and that where there was a will (and a great 
many wills) there was no way at all, he be¬ 
took himself to the Cathedral-close. Passing 
down an uncommonly pure, dean, tidy little 
street, where the houses looked like a tasteful 
sort of missionary-Hubscription-boxeB, into 
which subscribers of a larger growth were 
expected to drop their money down the 
chimneys, he came by a turnstile, into that 
haven of rest, and looked about bint. 

“ Do you know where the Registry is t” be 
asked a former-looking mam 
“ The wa’at!" said he. 

“'Hie Registry; where they keep the wills 1 ” 
“A’ dinnot know for shower,” Raid the 
former, looking round. “ Ding! If I shoodn’t 
wondther if tkot wnr it! ” 

Mr. Wallace concealed his disparaging ap¬ 
preciation of tiie former's judgment, when he 
pointed with hie ash-stick to a kind of shed— 
such as is usually called a lean-to—squeezing 
itself, as if it were (with very good reason) 
ashamed, into the south-west corner of the 
cross, which the ground-plan of the cathedral 
forms, and sticking to it like & dirty little 
pimple; But, what was his dismay, on going 
thither to inquire, tg discover that this actually 
was the unimpeachable Registry ; and that » 
confined den within, which would have made 
an iadiffiUant chandler's shop, with a pestilent 
RUle shimmy in it, filling it with smoke 
i like », Eapland hut, whs the “ Searching 
Office.?* # 

, Mr. Wallace was soon taught that seven 
' thousand pounds per annnm », after all, but 
: a poor pittance for the Registrar of a simple 
,? Vahopnek, when oateukstea by the eccletiaati- 
tad me oflhxee; for the registry of Cathedral 
number two, produces to- its fortunate par 
tentete twenty thousand per annum; about 
ten thousand a year for the Registrar who 
does-talking, and the like amount for his 
Deputy who helps him. 

Th» portentous personage to whom DCs. 
Wallace'was accredited,,Motived him in state- 
in tile small office, remanded by a. Surrogate 
(apparently retained an mumoso to cross-ex¬ 
amine Mr. WiWaaa)-and the clerks. Hit Wal¬ 
lace mentioned that, he beUswed the Arch- 
btahopliad- wtitlretdtite Deputy Registrar to 
afford him-, emjry fotiHto in- eonaumag the 
documents uxtdre his cftiwffe The. Kuouty. 
-Registrar owned' that ^ Anthhuhop had I 
.ftteta sc; but detiared that the Archbishop 


claiming as lie did, complete immunity from, 
and irresponsibility to, all human control, he 
begged to say that his Grace the Archbislibp, 
in presuming to write to the high-authorities 
of that unimpeachable Register ion such a 


subject, had taken a very, great liberty. Mr. 
William Wallace inquired if that was to be 
the answer he was expected to convoy to,the 
Archbishop 1 bowed, and was about to retire, 
when the awful Deputy reealled him. What 
did he want to search fori Mr. Wallace 
repeated that his object was wholly literary 
and archaeological. The chid' clerk who here 
came in os a reinforcement, was so good as 
to intimate that ho “ difl’nt behove a word of 


powerful Isittery of cross-questionings was 
then opened by the heavier authorities, aided 
by a few shots'from tile light-bob, or skirmish¬ 
ing party—the clerk. But had Mr. William 
Wallace been his great ancestor, be conld not 
hovd held his position against such odds more 
firmly. At length the preliminaries of a 
treaty were proposed by the enemy, the terms 
of which were that Mr. Wallace should be 
allowed to consult any records doted before 
the year one thousand four hundred ! This 
was demurred to as utterly useless. Negotia¬ 
tions were then resumed, and the authorities 
liberally threw in another century, out of 
the fullness of a respect for the Archbishop, 
which they had refrained from condescending 
to express ;—Mr. Wallace might consult 
documents up to the yeas fifteen hundred. 

With this munificent concession, Mr. Wal¬ 
lace was obliged to be satisfied, and proceeded 
to venture on another stipulation:— 

The researches which he had proposed to 
himself at this Cathedral number two, were 
elaborate and complicated; they would require 
such facilities as had been asked on his behalf 
by the Archbishop. Could he have access to 
the documents themselves 1 

The effect which this simple request pro¬ 
duced in the office* was prodigious ! A small 
schoolboy who should, at dinner, ask for a 
pieee of the master’s apple-pie; or a drummer 
on parade, who should solicit from Ms cap¬ 
tain a loan of five shillings, could not produce 
a more eubftme degree of indignant astonish¬ 
ment^ than that which dared through the 
smoke from-the faces of the deputy-registrar, 
the surrogate, the chief-clerk, redalhtfae junior 
desks, then and there assembled.. The effect 
produced amounted to temporary petrefaction; 
the principtisndther moke nor moved; the 
eubewiinatae left off wming and poking the 
fire. Soampedative-ytea the audacity of the 
request, that it paralysed the pendulum of that 
small; rusty; dusty, smoky old ecclesiastical 
clock, and stopped tite works! 

Refusal in wordswaa not* vouchsafed to Mir. 
William Wallace; neither did he need, that 
condescension. The silent but expressive pan¬ 
tomime wan enough. As the Eastern eutpmt 
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receives liis doom by the speechtes* gesture of 
the judge’s hand across his own neck ; so Mr. 
William Wallace fully understood that access 
to the record'depositories of the province apper¬ 
taining to Cathedral number two, was nearly 
equivalent to getting'ifito a freemason’s lodge 
after it has been “ tufed,” or to obtaining ad¬ 
mission to St. Paul’s Cathedral without? two¬ 
pence. 

Hu therefore waved os perfectly impossible 
that item of the treaty. For the public, how¬ 
ever, the evidence of that gentleman is hardly 
necessary to bring them acquainted with the 
manner in which the trust imposed on the 
Registrar and his Deputy is performed ; for 
while the Deputy Registrar and Mr. William 
Walluee are settling their differences over the 
next clause of their treaty, we shall dip into 
the reports of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
issued in 1832, to show what the state of 
tilings was at that time ; aiul to ;iny one who 
can prove tluit those venerable documents 
have b>vn by any means rescued from decay 
since that year, the public will doubtless bo 
much obliged. At jiage one huudred and 
seventy of the report, Mr. Edward Pro- 
llicroe, M.P., states, on oath, that in the 
instance of every Court he had visited the. 
records suffered more or less from damp and 
the accumulation of dust and dirt. Then, 
speaking of the Registry of this same Cathe¬ 
dral number two, he declares its documents 
to have been in a scandalous state. I found 
them,” he continues, “ perfectly to accord 
with the description I had received from 
various literary and antiquarian characters 
who hail occasion to make searches in the 
office; and I beg leave to remark that the 
place must have been always totally inade¬ 
quate as a place of deposit for the records, 
both ns to space and security.” Some of 
the writings he found in two small cells, 
“ in a state of the most disgraceful filth ; 
others in u two apertures in the thick walls, 
scarcely to be called windows ; and the only 
accommodation for these records are loose 
wooden shelves, upon which the wills are 
arranged in bundles, tied up with common 
strings; and without any covering to them; 
exposed to the effect of the damp of the- 
weather and the necessary accumulation of 
dirt.” To these unprotected wills the Deputy 
Registrar was perhaps wise in his generation 
to deny access; for Mr. Pretheroe says in 
addition that, “if it was the object of any 
person to purloin a willj such adning might 
be accomplished.” Perfectly and safely acces¬ 
sible copies might be maonat “ an expense 
quite trifling.”' what? Mr..Prot<:croe, would I 
yoq rob these poor Registrars of a shilling of 
■their hard' earnings, just to save'tended sad! 
otfer property, of some millions value,, from 
btsgatvowand fraud? Would’you discounttheir 
twenty thousand a year by evens fraction, per 
oent ?' 

_ At page three hundred and thirty-nine, the 
Deputy Registrar himself is recorded' to 


have owned that the place of custody for 
wills is a room not fire-proof which • every¬ 
body knew; but that it was free from 
damp, which was not ih accordance with Mr. 
Frotneroe's evidence. Il ls “stortn-covered” 
with lead, is tweuty-two feertlonmand twenty- 
one feet wide (about the size or an ordinary 

S rlour!), made lees capacious by being 
vided into four aisles, each seventeen feet 
long, and five feet wide. “ There is one room 
for searching and examining Wills; but' it is 
not very commodious." Yet, in 1850, it has 
no greater accommodation than it had in 
1832, when, perhaps, it was not so foil of 
smoke as Mr. William Wallace found it. No 
part of the building is smoke-proof any more 
than fire-proof. 

The clause of the treaty, offensive and de¬ 
fensive, which was l*eing negotiated all this 
while, between the Deputy Registrar and his 
visitor, was drawn up by the former in these 
concise words, “ How long do you want to be 
here r 

That, Mr. Wallace replied, would depend 
upon the iiicilities afforded him, the condition 
of the calendars and indexes, and the assist¬ 
ance be might be allowed to call in. After 
much battling, the conference voided by Mr. 
William Wallace, and a friend' who accom¬ 
panied him. beinj' allowed to set to work npou 
the calendars of such wills os had been de¬ 
posited ljefore the year 1500. . 

The two antiquaries would have commenced 
their researches immediately; only, on ex¬ 
amining their dress, they found it in such a 
state of filth from the smoke with which the 
office had been filled during the arrangement 
of this important compact^ that they were 
obliged to return to the hotel to change their 
linen. The prospect of spending a. week in 
such a place was not altogether agreeable. 
Mr. Wallace did not enjoy tbe notion of being 
smoke-dried ; and of returning to the Middle 
Temple a sort of qpimated ham. A sojourn 
in the place was not to be thought of without 
terror; yet the poor clerks endlired their 
smoking late with fortitude. Use was to them 
a second nature ; and every man connected 
with these Registries must be completely 
inured to dust. But the man at the Middle 
Temple was a kind of knight-emut hi the 
matter of rescuing ancient documents from 
their tombs of filth; and not to be daunted. 
Be and his friend opened the campaign 
directly in the face of the enemy’s fire— 
which, so great was their ardour, "they only 
wished would become- a little more brisk and. 
less smoky. 

That day and' the next day they bared 
on with patience and perseverance through 
every obstacle. When they found in the 
calendar a reference to what they Wanted, 
every possible obstacle was thrown in their 
way.. The required document was cither 
lost, or had been stolen, or had strayed. Nor 
was there tijc slightest reason to qbebf that 
this was true.* It was well known to the 
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searchers that one dun of documents at 
leasthadbean actually made away with by a 
fhrmerDeputy Registrar. Dr. Thelwall, of 
H«W«tistle, wrote in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
xinefor 1819, pace four hundred and ninety:— 
“It is a tact well known that, by a Canon of 
^iu&ee the First, the clergyman of every 
mnA was required to send a copy of the 
Register annually -to the Bishop of the 
Diocese. The most shameful negligence is 
attributable to the person (the Deputy Regis¬ 
trar) in whose keeping they have been placed. 
Indeed I have some reason to suppose this, as 
I lately saw in the possession of a friend, a 
great number of extracts from the Register of 
a certain parish in this neighbourhood, and. 
On questioning him as to the way in which he 
became possessed of them, I was informed 
they were given to him by his cheesemonger, 
and that they were copies forwarded by the 
clergyman of the parish to the proper officer 
in a bordering diocese, and had been allowed 
through the negligence of their keeper to 
obtain the distinguished honour of wrapping 
up cheese and bacon.” 

This mode of "preserving” such documents 
is accounted for by Sir William Betham, 
Ulster King at Arms, in his evidence before 
the Committee of 1832:—he had occasion to 
search at Cathedral number two, and went for 
the express purpose of searching manuscripts 
of Pansh Registers. He found them lying 
unarranged and nnconsultable iti the office. 
He asked the reason, and was answered that 
the Act of Parliament which ordered this class 
of Records to be sent to the Bishop's Registry 
/.gave no direction about — (was there ever 
such a piece of parliamentary treason against 
even the lay children of Mother Church !)— 
fees. 

The sale of Records, for waste paper, was 
the mode adopted to revenge the meanness 
of the legislature, in not providing the under¬ 
paid' Registrars with remuneration for this 
. addition to their duties. Was it possible to keep 
life and soul together upon the ten or fifteen 
/thousands sterling per annum which these two 
S mo t fellows were then obliged to starve upon 1 
/Certainlynot! Therefore,!® eke out a wretched 
Z&dstence, they found themselves driven to sell 
"i&e. property of the public, if not for the ne¬ 
ce s sari es, for the luxuries, of life. They had, 
jfephapcL managed to keep their families, by a 
rigid, pmefciag economy in bread—dry bread; 
but to butter it; to indulge themselves .with 
theJprqper diet of even Church mice, they were 
oUiged to dispose of paper—worth, perhaps, 
thousands ano thousands of pounds to the 
parties whose' names were inscribed on it— 
at a lew pence pjtr pound, to the cheese¬ 
monger. 

■■ From thto doom of some of the parochial 
Records ofthOprevihce, Mr. William Wallace 
inferred the degree of care and exactitude 
' With which the wills were .kept; Previous 
knowledge hadprepared him: for it ; but he 
was ndTprepared to find that ihe> whole of 


another and most important tdaae of records, 
up to a comparatively late date, had been 
abstracted, in the hbup, from the Registry of 
this Cathedral number twp, . The case waa 
this.— 

In the course of his investigations, it was 
necessary for him to refer to a “marriage 
allegation,”—that is, a copy of the statement 
made by a bridegroom previous to converting 
himself, by the help or the Bishop's license, 
into a husband. He then learnt that most of 
such documents are the “private property” 
of one of the clerks, who kept them in his 
own private house; that he had bought 
them of a deceased member of the Herald’s 
College, and that for each search into them 
he charged according to a sliding scale, ar¬ 
ranged according to the station of the appli¬ 
cant, the maximum of which was five pounds 
for the simple search, and five pounds more 
if what the party wanted were found. The 
English o£ this is, that the present custodier of 
these papers purchased of a dead Herald what 
did not belong to him ; and what there could 
have been no difficulty whatever in restoring 
to the true owner; (because no one could have 
known better than the purchaser that they 
were public property) ; and that their proper 
place was not his private house, but the pro¬ 
vincial Registry. The produce of this nb- 
: straction is an illegal income better possibly 
{than the legal gains of an Admiral or a Go¬ 
vernment Commissioner; double that of a 
physician in good practice, or of a philan¬ 
thropist in easy circumstances,—anil treble 
that of our best dramatist, or our best poet. 
This manifest abuse iB so perfectly established 
and recognised, that the fortunate possessor 
of these documentary mines of wealth delivers 
his little hills for fees on regular printed forms. 

Besides these hindrances, which could not 
be bellied, a certain number of wilful obstruc¬ 
tions were thrown in the way of our inouiring- 
friends, because they had been desired uy the 
Archbishop to be placed on the fee free-list. 
They were watched by the entire office; for it 
became Argus for the occasion. Remarks of 
a satirical character were discharged point- 
blank from behind the desks, whenever a 
good opening occurred. The non-paying 
searchers were “ in the wot ”—(this was true, 
so unfit is the apartment for public accommo¬ 
dation) what people got they ought to pay 
for, as other people did?' Spies slid silently 
out from belund the ramparts, or desks, to 
look over their shoulders, and to see that they 
did not purloin any information posterior to 
the fifteenth century. 

Mr. William Wallace stood all this man¬ 
fully ; • but his ally was obliged to retire 
at the expiration of the second day. Mr.' 
William Wallace at length found lie ,CQ«id 
not advance the objects of his inquiries iicRy 
more efficiently at this Cathedral number 
two, than he had advanced, them at Cathedral 
number one; so, at the end of a week, heufcat 
a dignified retreat with all the honours of/rar. 
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He then tamed hie &ce towards the unim¬ 
peachable Registry of Cathedral number 
thi-ee, hoping for better success. 

- , ■. - 4 . - — - 

THE IRISH “STATIONERS.” 

“If you wear a handkerchief tied on your 
head, you 11 be able to pass everywhere with¬ 
out question.'’ 

I declining, however, to adopt this counter¬ 
feit presentment of a pilgrim, my companion 
resumed, “You will at least be careful not 
to show any disrespect, uor pry too much! 
Into what you may see going on around 
you?” 

I assured him, that to insult my neighbours 
in their conscientious observances, was wbat 
I should be sorry to do, and, furthermore, 
promised to restrain my curiosity within 
moderate bounds; whereupon we made ar¬ 
rangements to visit together that celebrated 
place of Roman Catholic pilgrimage existing 
on an island in Lough Derg, County Donegal, 
Ireland; to which as many as fifteen thou¬ 
sand people are said to have repaired to do 
penance in a season (extending from the first 
of June to the fifteenth of August in each 
year), though it is calculated that the numbers 
of pilgrims, during the season of 1850, is not 
likely to exceed six thousand. 

After a drive of about two hours’ duration, 
chiefly along the shore of Lough Erne, whose 
wide sweeps of still water, broken by woody 
promontones, with cliffs wearing their velvety 
summer green, and streaked with changeable 
sunlights in the background, opened and 
closed upon us successively as we pursued the 
winding road; we turned northwards, and, 
passing through the village of Pettigo, entered 
upon a bleaker region, where the road became 
gradually worse, the huts poorer and less 
frequent, the patches of oats more scraggy 
and unfencod, and the land boggier and 
browner ; until at last the view on every side 
presented nothing but dark stony hills, with 
marsh at their met, and rough heather on 
their sides, among which lay here and tyere a 
very few miserable cottages, scarcely dis¬ 
tinguishable from the weather-beaten rocks 
and crooked clumps of turf which were 
scattered about these cheerless uplands. 

• Leaving our jaunting-car at a hovel by the 
road-side, we proceeded on foot towards the 
Holy-Lake, which was about a mile distant. 


tell into company ana conversation with three 
women, each barefoot and carrying the uaual 
staff m her hand and small bundle on her 
shoulders. They had walked aboift sixty 
miles, performing on their way part of the 
paired penanoe, as is permitted in certain 
twee.- Those who do thus are said to “bring 
their foot in with them.” These pilgrims, 
however, had made but a short journey in 
'comparison with, others; some of whom 
reached the I^-ugh from the remotest south¬ 


ern comers of Ireland, others (but these of 
course not on foot,) from various parts of 
England and Scotland, and some even from 
America. It was by no mesas an unusual 
thing, I was assured, that a person should 
cross the Inroad Atlantic -for the single pur¬ 
pose of “ making the stations ” here. In most 
of such instances, and indeed in many of the 
others, the pilgrimage is undertaken in dis¬ 
charge of vows made during sickness. ~ Qt 
the remainder, the majority are voluntary 
penitents; the number of those on whom the 
penance is enjoined by their priests being, it 
is said, very small. 

The Lough soon unfolded itself to our sight; 
an irregular sheet of water that seemed about 
two nules across, surrounded by a waving 
circle of wild brown hills. Several given 
islands were strewn on its surface; but a 
small fleet of whitewashed houses, jumbled 
together “ stem and stem,” which appeared to 
float on the water alxrnt half-a-mile from the 
shore where we stood, soon monopolised our 
attention. These edifices ore, in reality, built 
upon the Station Island, almost hiding it from 
view (its dimensions being probably no more 
than one hundred yards by forty), and com¬ 
prise two Chapels, the Prior’s house, and five 
lodging-houses. At the end of the pilgrim- 
season the island is altogether deserted. 

On the small scrap of ground unbuilt upon 
near the centre of the Island rose a solitary 
tree ; aud round this, and across by the wall 
of one of the houses, and disappearing behind 
ite gable, we could see a constant succession 
of figures moving in Indian file. 

After satisfying our first curiosity with this 
prospect, and learning that it would probably 
be a considerable time before the appearance 
of a boat to ferry us across, we joined (with 
some consciousness of an un-pilgrim-like ex¬ 
terior) a party of pilgrims who were lolling 
on the grass beside a boat-quay of rude 
stones, and not far from a building resembling 
a coach-house, inscribed “Pilgrim Lodge, 
which had a third of its length inside cut ofi 
by a wooden partition, and a slit in this with 
“ Tickets ” written above. Not without 
qualms in concealing my character of a 
neretie, though determined not to assume 
that of a true believer, even so far as it might 
have been accomplish®;; by taking off my 
gloves and brushing my hat the wrong way 
(tiiis suggested itself to me, I confess), I re¬ 
clined among the way-worn and anxious 
company. 

Two wrinkled old women, who had made 
the pilgrimage many times before, convened 
earnestly about the picture of the Virgin at 
i Rimini, said to have lately become, endowed 
with motion ; repeatedly ejaculating their 
praises and thanks in reference tothe 
miracle; though as to whether its direct 
object was the cursing of Protestants or the 
Having of Catholics, they were, unable to 
form a conclusion. A stout, middle-aged 
woman? with a Louth brogue, who signed 
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embark *s quickly & .may lie, and pass up at needs to a rook-on* rising .$wnmd, and^there. 
once aMag the Jane formed by houses from repeats two mope Patera and Atm jkmding, 
till waters edp^ri&iah open* into a email, and two kneeling; after which, returnmjrto 
irregular space tit' craggy ground, with a the twisted eroes wheBoe he first net out, hie 
citapul (the principal, ««} at its extremity ; kisses at, and repairs to the western shove to 
ana this spans is alive with people pursuing wash his feat; so finishing one iStat*Mt,dimng 
.one another barefoot ak>ug it course, marikes which one full Bosary hag keen repeated. A ' 
out by rough stones, which leads them in Stationer who is experienced in his ^widea, 
regular succession round a aeries of little makes his tongue and foot move ao harms? 
cirelea, called Saints' Bads. Bach is absorbed niuusly together, tlwt each prayer comes 
by lus Or her own set of beads ; though not in at precisely the proper part tit the 
so much so as to hinder here ami there journey, without either hurry .or delay. A 
some peripatetic of delicate feet from making Station ended, the jnlgrim is at .liberty for a 
an effort to pick and choose among the sharp- time, in some instances spent in meditation or 
cornered stones which beset the journey; grave discourse j fan others, in chat, smoking, 
while those who have gone shoeless all their awl idleness. 

lives, have dearly the advantage, and .step After- looking as doeely as we might, with- 
niong carelessly over rough and smooth ; nor out seeming too curious at the never-ending, 
is more Or less suffering in this respect, said still-beginning procession round the Chapel 
to make any difference in tire merit of the and the Bede, we entered one of the lodgipg- 
statinu ; though some, I believe, think other- houses, where we were oomforiably served 
wise. Wliat adds to the peculiarity of the soene ; with tea and broad and butter. We might 
is, that the head-dresses of the men consist of have had meat too, fur the asking ; all things 
tightly-tied ban kerchiefs of various colours, being lawful before the commencement or after 
with a sprinkling of woollen iiiglrt-capn. • the termination of one’s penance, except intoxi- 
Thc circuit is performed in the following eating drinks; the tasting of which within 
manner :—Starting from the broken stem of three miles of the Lake is Btrietly prohibited, 
an aucilht stone cross, about four feet high, While enjoying our cup of tea' (though the 
and carved with a spiral embellishment, beverage has, I Ian y, a smack of the peculiar 
each Stationer goes seven times round Lhe water which forms its diluent,) we may try le 
dispel, repeating a decide cadi tune ; after j got a definite notion of a pilgrim’s routine 
the seventh, he stands with,his hack against ' from first to last. It is, we find, usually as 
a cross cut into one of the stones of the follows:—Say that he enters the Island on 
chapel, and stretching out lus arms, declares Monday evening ; he secures a lodging con- 
his renunciation of the World, the Flesh, and J sistent with Ilia means,—the lodging-houses 
the Devil. His next movement is to the ■ ranging from a snug dated house to a hovel, 
furthest Ikd, consisting of a circle of jjerliajps j and the number expected to sleep in one bed, 
nine feet in diameter almost surrounded by j bearing an inverse proportion to the cost,-*- 
an uneven grey wall about three feet high, j takes care to cat a hcajty meal, and then 
an opening in which gives access to the inte- repairs to evening prayers at the Chapel, 
rior, where stands a time and lip-worn cross! where he hears the nightly warning against 


of atone; and here lie goes round outside the in-orthodox practices while on the Island ; 
wall thrue times, saying three Patera and A rex; j amongst which are included the use of intoxi- 
kneels and says three more; rises and walks eating drinks, alma-givings, and “ exultations,” 
round inside the wall three times, saying that is to say, expressions of religious praise 
three Patera and Avea, kneels and says three or joy, as unfit for a time of penance. After 
worq, and then kisses the central areas, a night, probably, of sound repose, in spite of 
After tiffs be passes to the next Bed, where all Fnoonvenieuces. he is roused at four on 
the same formula is observed; thence to Tuesday morning by the bell which summons 
another; and thence to a fourth; after which him to join the multitude about to flock to 
comes the “Big Bed,” resembling two of the the Poor’s morning mass; that over, he is 
others placed aide by ride, over which spread likely to set himself to make his first station 
the leaves of a dwarf sycamore, almost the round the Chapel and the Beds. Hires of these 
only bit of vegetation on the island. This stations must be accomplished during the day, 
bea must be encircled nine times without, and but the time when la left to his choice: some 
rix times within. The next stage is to the perform all the three without interruption, 
water’s edge on .the eastern shore, where ten On Tuesday evening, having eaten nothing 
Patera and Avea are repeated standing, and since the preceding evening, he is allowed to 
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l^andoomposed chiefly of atones, would, ties, as well ns of its rich and nutritious 
agrees, iton^Ntipy carried off by the flavour j but on -the. second patakat least, my 
ims. Fromdhe shore the §tatiouqr pro- opinion 1% distinctly opposed tomteirs. They 
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certainly, however, give the beat proof of their 
sineerity'nydrinking it in large quantities, and 
sometimes e almost scolding out'of the kettle. 
■Jm0 aOven o’clock, then, our Stationer goes 
ImfcV ', o priafin,** that is, into the Chapel, 

’ alb substitute tor the now obliterated purga- 
'-thriftl .cave; to stay without food or sleep 
until the same hour on the following evening. 

‘ He is not however, obliged absolutely _ to' 
remain within the doore of the Chapel during 
the whole of the rime, but has liberty to pass 
in and out, under certain restrictions. 

In the Chapel, the men are gathered on one 
ride, -rim women on the other,—some of them 
on a bench that runs round the wall, some on 
the altar-steps, but most on the ground, seated 
or kneeling. When the shades of evening 
have deepened, a few candles an lighted here 
arid there, throwing faint glimmerings over 
the confused groups,—the women in blue 
eloaka or red shawls, drawn over the heads of 
many of the wearers; some conversing in 
whispers, seme groaning and rocking them¬ 
selves; some in comers telling their beads 
with ceaseless perseverance; the men, with 
coloured handkerchiefs or nightcaps on their 
heads,, and all barefoot (as are tne women, 
too, though less obviously), occupied in a some¬ 
what similar manner; varied, occasionally, 
by the singing of a hymn, to which a pilgrim 
plays * tremulous accompaniment on tne flute. 

About midnight, some one well acquainted 
with the ritual, and who not unproudly 
assumes the office of temporary leader, com¬ 
mences the Rosary aloud, and is followed by 
.all present; the responses bring audibly 
Repeated by them in the proper places. They 
are now performing one Station of the prison- 
day, with the samer prayers as are used on the 
other days in performing the Stations out of 
doors; and to mark their progress the more 
plafely, the leader calls out at intervals from 
Ids place on rim altar-steps, “ Now the Bed on 
the ttfj>of the hill;” ‘‘Now*the Big Bed 
: “Nofarthe.Stone;” and so an. assigning the 
Mr prayers to each stage of the imaginary 
inbulation. 

Three Stations have thus to be gone through 
occupying, perhaps, from four to five hours; 
atJtbe end of which rime the candles have 
bright and guttered away, and the new day- 
Hght looks In through the Chapel windows on 
anotj rieepy, and most uncomfortable crowd; 
seine of whom begin to stretch their cramped 
limbs and seek the refreshment of open air, 
evdfiat the risk of an increased appetite,— 
undpr the circumstances a most undesirable 
acquirement; for the consumption of as much 
as a criimb of bread would cause them to 
“ lose the benefit of their Station,”—a possi¬ 
bility which hr always hanging in terror be- 
• Sore the minasieyesof the pugrims. With 
j&unpers of wine* however, they are permitted 
Stn regale themselves unrestrictedly. 

In the course of this day the Prisoner is 
examinedby a priest on tne leading points 
eFhv&fecti, and if his answers b^saririactory, 


lie is inducted into the Confessional by means 
of a ticket, for which the Prior receives ten- 
pence, and which the holder may preseht to 
any of the four priests on the island. This 
sum, and that paid at the ferry, are the only 
changes incurred by the pilgrim, in addition 
to those for his board and lodging. 

On Wednesday evening (having gone into 
prison on Tuesday evening) he is present at 
evening prayers, tnough whether in a state of 
very vigilant attention may be doubted; after 
winch he is released; and returning to hia 
lodging-house, refreshes his exhausted frame 
with the stated allowance of bread, oaten Or 
white, and the usual unlimited flow of wine. 
In a great many cases, however, tea is per¬ 
mitted. His next step, it con scarcely lie 
doubted, is to bed ; where he sleeps soundly 
till roused at four on Wednesday morning to 
renew his acquaintance with the less luxurious 
Beds outside. The rain, perhaiw, is battering 
fiercely at his window. No help—he must 
brave it; and as he casts a shuddering look 
out into the dim, miserable morning, lie sees 
a string of drenched figures already crouching 
along the prescribed course, tracing their 
“ rough road returning in a round,” who have 
probably been so engaged during tne greater 
part of the night; for pilgrims commence 
their penances when they choose, and all the 
various stages are going on in the Island 
simultaneously. * 

This third day, Thursday, the Stationer 
“receives” (the Communion), makes three 
Stations, and attends evening Prayers; im¬ 
mediately after which his penance is at ail 
end. He may be supposed to eat a hearty 
meal (the first since Monday), and either quits 
the Island that evening, or remains until the 
following morning. 

There are some, however, who accomplish 
six days’ penance, and a few nine days’; when 
every ceremony I have described is performed 
—in the first case twice, in the second thrice. 
I was told of a woman who attends for nine 
days regularly every season. In most in¬ 
stances, It is said, there is a perceptible im¬ 
provement, on their return home, in the 
conduct of those who have made a pilgrimage; 
but it is admitted at the some time that the 
effect with the great majority is transient; its 
tern of duration being very uncertain. 

Whilst we were at tea in the lodging-house, 
pilgrims were constantly swarming in and 
out, like bees in a hive; one asking another 
if he were “ in Prison,” or “ going out" (*. e, - 
of the Island) ; or what Station ne was in: 
or mentioning that he had just mads his third 
in fifty-one minutes (mplying, by the way, 
the possession of a watch) ; in all the motley 
crowd, however—there and elsewhere—every 
one appeared to me' to behave with great 
seemlmess and consistency. *- 

About six o’clock in the evening, we: watt 
to the Chapel, pad heard the Prior preatsh. 
His sermon was an excessively strange one to 
unaccustomed ears; for he Address*;® his 
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audience in the moat familiar conversational 
tone, and even translated the language of Scrip- 
tare into the humblest and most modern 
vernacular. Yet, doubtless, this is the right way 
to preach to the understandings and hearts of 1 
the uneducated, and the Prior moke like a 
man who took an interest in what he was 
talking about; while his language, though so 
! unadorned, was always correct and forcible; 
and his illustrations—in the course of which 
he introduoed Tenant Bight, Napoleon cross¬ 
ing the A toe, the Marquis of Anglesea, and 
the Pork wade—were very much to the 
purpose. The congregation, on the whole, 
were earnestly attentive ; but there were one 
or two fidgetty persons who encountered 
| strongly-wordeff reproofs, in parenthesis, from 
j the preacher. Few were absent from the 
j Chapel, and from its appearance, therefore, we 
computed the number of pilgrims on the 
Island at the time of our visit to be about 
seven hundred. 

j Leaving the Chapel, we repaired to the 
j quay, ana embarked in a small boat, antici¬ 
pating the large one, which speedily restored 
ns to the mainland. A new group of Sta¬ 
tioners were here awaiting transportation, 
and I confess I felt somewhat ashamed to 
! receive various blessings from these as a 
faithful son of the holy Catholic Church. 

■ Lining at Pettigo ? we did not pursue our 
homeward journey (ill au hour when all Ire- 
, land lay wrapped in the clouds of the night, 
without moon or star ; and os we approached 
those thick woods through which our road 
for some distance led, where the trees stood 
i up block before us against the dark sky, it 
seemed as though we were plunging into a 
heavier night within the night. 

i ___ 


GERMAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

It has been thought by rash speculatists 
who spell the Times, that the art and purpose 
of advertising have attmned the highest per¬ 
fection in this country. When they perceive 
that every want that human fancy can invent, 
or human luxury demand, may be supplied 
through the agency of one or other of our 
broad sheets j when anything that is lost, 
from a run-away husband to a bolting horse ; 
from a thousand pound-note to a piece of 
paper “of no use to any but the owner 
from a purse to a pin; is looked for—and 
seldom without a due to its recovery—in the 
columns of the London newspapers, the conjec¬ 
ture that the perfection of publicity has been 
attuned in, this country, may he forgiven. 

Y«t we must, however humiliating to onr 
national pride, undeceive the believers in this 
preeminence, by showing that, in. at least one 
of advertising, we are totally and 
hopelessly behind the Germans. The senti¬ 
mental. advertisement is nearly unknown to 
; ^thougiba^erdsements for wives aome- 
t|p»B afoet.i||^ye r bf die English quid-same, 
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there is nothing tender in them. The never 
absent stipulation respecting the fortune of 
the required bride, (hows that these are any¬ 
thing but affairs of the heart. ▲ ndddfe- 
aged lady with plenty of money, generally 
satisfies the sentiment of the advertiser. 

Where real feeling is ooncerned, we English 
keep it as secret as possible. We do not, 
like German juveniles, advertise our broken 
hearts, but when thev are fractured gather up 
the pieces as speedily as possible, and have 
them mended in secrecy ana silence. Shilling 
sufficient expression for the aspirations of onr 
inmost souls in the tremulous whispering* 
of private intercourse, or in pen-and-ink out- 
pourings through the penny post, we have 
not yet acquired the habit of shedding 
our passionate protestations and fervent ap- 

S »U over the columns of the public journals. 

xpensive as we are said to be in all our 
habits and gratifications, we have not yet 
contracted the costly habit of publishing to 
the world the raptures and torments of our 
loves and our griefs, at from sixpence to one 
shilling per line—Government duty included. 
It is true that “O. H!” sometimes pro¬ 
mises in . the third column of the leading 
journal to meet Maty Anne “ at the old place" 
at seven ; yet he waits till that delightful 
hour to tell her all he hopes, and feels, and 
fears. The German is, it would appear, too 
passionately impatient for this; he makes his 
declaration at once, not to Fraulin Bertha 
alone, but to the whole world. He does not 
merely whisper his tale of love into her single 
ear: but places it in the Cologne or Prussian 
Gazette, before the eyes of Europe. He can 
never place his hand on his heart, and sing— 


B 1 have s silent sorrotf here, 

A grief 1 ’ll ne'er impart; 

It breathes no sigh, it sheds no tear, 

But it consumes my heart.” 

. ■ j] 

The German swain’s Borrow, so for from 
remniniug silent^obtrudee itself into the bosom 
of every family which takes in the newspaper, 
by whose columns it is conveyed, hot from 
the press, to his adored Bertha; and his 
heart is consumed—like an ox on a rejoicing 
day—in the most public manner possible. 

Young ladies reciprocate. Here ia a spe¬ 
cimen from a damsel in Cologne to her lover 
in Berlin. She conveys her secret sentiments 
in the largest German text of the Cologne 
Gazette, thus:— 

Uotd de la Chmrmme. 

"PARDON, Pardon, it was not my fault. Thou 
f doairest a letter, but how and where I Bare 
I cannot remain—why, thou must nndsrttshsL 
The last was read and burnt When shall it be? 
Not before Whitsuntide. It is possible thou 
mightest obtain permission after harvest if.thou 
improvest and Grandpapa contin—but—-yet If 
I should not write, fear not that I shall always love 
thee.—Thine, Julia. ’ 

Absent lovers congratulate, eech Other^ on 
their rqsppctive birth-days In thesame f ash i on . . 
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Hie COEiraafi-pla.ce method of writing their ponnwient sources a yearly income of 1000 florins, 
congrfitnlatiictos in a private letter » not which will shortly be increased, desires to many 
dramatic enough for a super-sentimental a pto*ieu!arljf prttty youngr kidyi Tlio latter murt 


Ghraph damsel. 


__ _ Like the school-girl who be well-educated, and fitted, by household habits, 

WBS- so rain of baying been entrusted with a f 00 ^ **&>**> sound un der stand i ng, and cheerful 
secret, that she told it to everybody; she {““?** <» J»»t»hute to *»“» happiness of a 
k SO proud' Of her forbidden attachment, ■ ^7 l*Iy who feels coiwcious that she 

2“stcs£r’“” 4 “’“ to 

The fentadne terminal “e ” of a pronoun, 

whtcli occur in a recent advertisement in the Anotheris a wily specimen of wife-augfiag. 
Cologne Gazette, shows it emanates from a It is craftily addressed to JjMghrentB and 
lady. Translated, it runs thus:— guardians.” 

A-Tlmi^TMEBTHUNDERINa- Love-p-oct V YOUNG MAN IN BUSINESS,'^fefi mconio 
~ ing. {Lebehocfy to Henry R .... at Neu- * *■ con be proved to avenge from tfitO to 18t>0 
martt florins per aumim, desires an introduction to some 

“ Yes, in thee I have firm Confidence." respectable fiuuily where he would hate an opnor- 


tml& i but most of them are so execrably J debonnaire; in fact, just the sort of person to 
unintelligible, that the task,«f transhttwn is make home delightful. He was of noble birth, 
simply impossible. Candidates were to address their letters, Ponte 


simply impowibie. _ Candidates were to address their letters, Ponte 

lx is only in the Austria*! papers that Rr.ntom.te, when a personal interview might he 
matrimonial advertisements abound. Ladies obtained. No one who had not an indepen- 
as well as gentlemen, with large hearts and donee need apply :—for it appears that in 
small purses, Beet smteble partners for life in Vienna «strong men ’’ are at a premium. In 
pithy purpose-like advertisements in which the next number of the same paper, a modest 
too words are wasted : the Vienna Gazette of “Jewne Monsieur" expresses a wish for “ une 
tile lMh instant, displays tire following jetme dame" as a travelling companion to 

A rWENTY-EIGHT-YEAltOLD Nobleman, . ' 

with a fortune of 100,000 florins, wishes to Except the last, readers of certain English 
marty a young lady, either a widow or a mnld«n . newspapers are not unfamiliar with such ad- 
Address W. D. 9., Paste Rentunte, Vienna, vertkements as the above Sundry bachelors, 

Remember,. ladies,, that one hundred thou- anxious to improve their proawwts m life, 
Bond doling id only ton thous an d pounds havt? coimnajHcatw their denvos in the 
sterling, and the “twenty-eight-year-old noble- P*®** English kdfce in the same eon- 

man M & xaost uifobablj—au* A m toiiML ditiott havs, ItWcrtw, rBfraiB6d. The Vienna© 

A hmabkr aspirant advertises upon a point “ ***1 forty ’* haveae scruples about tile 

of taste.. Bemrtyls evidently Iris dtijeet5 pwoUm there Wish* some- 

_ times with a attic reserve, but more fre- 

mxrruob nrvraacov | quently without atJy reserve whatever. From 

A SINGLE YotJfJfG MAN, of agreeable exterior, among the covert aavertiaeniente forhusbanda 
M.~md Sot without edttostkm, who derives from we select two. The font kitten sue of the 


i YOUNG MAN IN BUSINESS, HP# income 
-*■ can be proved to avenge from TroO 'to 1800 
florins per annum, desires on introduction to some 
respectable family when he would hate an oppor- 


The love, affection, and friendship of the tonity of meeting with a young maiden with 
.Germans, as expressed on each other s saints’ ^pw^Lwith a view, on the reciprocal satisfaction 
days and holiday* form a very considerable p £* ,e \? 0 ^termte a more tender engage 

sourae of revenue to the proprietor of Gere eutertain potion, may address, 1 M. N. 
man newspapers. They seldom publish a j> Mfe Vionua. 

number without some half-dozen of these 

greetings. A few of them are a little puzzling , Th e next “ Marriage invitation ” that we 
to English readers. One would think, for j light upon, is from a votary of Apollo as well 
instance, that between brother and sister ** °f Hymen 

there woald be a suffiehaitly tacit under- . YpUNG- MAN, FAVOURED BY NATURE, 
standmg that, m ahseuce, the one Would live A ^ iuhiata6te , mi p rofoHH i 011 , ^ 

m the other s thoughts when a birthday came to marry a gentle maiden or widow who has tul- 
roundi. Bfit a.public congratulation is pre- tivated the same art. As in the sendee of Apollo 
femid. Here is onehe has been blessed with every endowment except 

P ray dew sister Minns at Breslau, a hearty ricbeR - * ero T 01 ^ dcBirabk . * bftt th ,° Mf 
lebehatk on thie her birthday, from her Pressed a certain fortune. Address, by per- 
brother at Cologne. mission, T. Z., Ponte RisUtnte. 

A whole circle of friends occasionally club Gn the 1st ultimo, A STRONG MAN 
a “ Lebehoch n for the local paper, thus:— advertised' in the Vienna Gazette for a wife, 
fro HENRIETTA A.of OWnloia a description of his pereon 


brother at Cologne. mission, i. a., route Katunte. 

A whole circle of friends occasionally club Gn the 1st ultimo, A STRONG MAN 
a “Lebehoch” for the local paper, thus:— advertised' in the Vicuna Gazette for a wife. 

1°3S22!LL—if ‘ 

Frdin ssvend faioids in Cologne. Wl '™. r ^csted to take nofeiee that he had 

a fair beard, hut dark eye*; that he waa 
•A., greflft proportion of those complimentary above tlie common height, and stout in pro* 
addresses are mverse. We would give sjiftci- portion; had an agreeable voice for singing, 
mens of this advertising anthology—if we and was altogether of a character gay and 
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numerous inhabitants of a* targe a dwelling- 
house as in to be found in Vienna, and star¬ 
tles the eye with the'lug letters:— 

A WOMAN WI8HHS ! to tatothe entire chwge 
of a niugle gentleman, and to do for him alto¬ 
gether. Apply to the HaupstntHM&No. 762,1st 
chamber of the 4th storey, door No. 17. 

This mimitely-detailed address reminds us 
of Chadp* Iamb’s Brighton Lady, who, 
a victim -to a tender disappointment, told 
everybody she liad retired from, the world in 
broken-hearted solitude, and 1 that she lived at 
number ninety-nine Marine Parade. 

The second, man-trap is more artfully set :—* 

T O LIST, HALF-YEARLY; at the house of an 
unnuirriud lady, of cheerfhl disposition, a light, 
agrecabJo chamber, having a pleasant look out upon 
the street. A middle-ugod single gentleman 
t»Mm) preferred. Apply personal ly, after throe 
o'clock i». si. 

The intentions of the unmarried liuly of 
cheerful disposition, who prefers a .middle* 
aged “single” gentleman, but very muclt 
prefers a soldier to any yoltth or widower, art* 
manifestly to convert sneh a lodger, if she 
can catch him, into a husband with all con¬ 
venient sjieed. 

Tliere ia no disguise whatever in the next 
advertisement we shall present• 

M arriage proposal of a widow.— 

The same is childless, of unspotted character, 
ntid possessed of property to the value of about 
16,000 florins, iu real estate. Address, No. 764, 
Bazaar, Boarruorkt. Secrcsy guaranteed. 

Another lady, whose notification appeared 
at an earlier date, is even more explicit;— 

A very solid, respectable miss, fw>e, 

between thirty and forty, not pretty, bat still 
not particularly ill-looking, possessed of a good 
business, about 700 florins ready money (conven¬ 
tion currency), and ninkiug-a profit of from 20 to 
25 florins a mouth, desires a matrimonial uiuou 
with a good-looking man of unspotted character, 
cither bachelor or widower, between forty and 
fifty-five years of ago, without children and debts, 
and having either a situation ora business. Those 
who may reflect on this proposition with scrious- 
neee, are coquetted to forward thoir address and a. 
statement of tiieir position, in well-sealed letters, to' 
K. B. W., Vienna, Potte ibtmfr.uatil July 17,1850. 

Besides the matrimonial “ wants ” of lioth 
sexes, the “Want places” column in most 
German papers is generally fulL “Perfect” 
cooks, “ brave” housemaids, and “solid” go¬ 
vernesses are continually publishing their 
qualifications to find masters and mistresses. 

We take leave of these matrimonial' and 
general “ Wants,” to notice a class of adver¬ 
tisers who apparently want nothing but to 
Stake themselves notorious. One sentiment 
comes out with extreme prominence in the 
advertfflmgdepartment of theGermtm papers— 
personal vanity. It is by no means uncommon 


A gentleman named Schmidt (the “ Smith ” 
of German nomenclature) being most desirous 
of acquainting Europe- that Be has obtained 
a small government appointment, and that 
lie was a member of the defunct National 
, “ Venammlvng" (Association) — concocts an 
j advertisement, stating that several persons 
are going about the European Continent (he 


absent frieta& br lover, to- advertise At mttdf. 


j name (namely, ".iona rsunitn ”), and bidding 
1them beware; for he will not pay any of 
those debts, for he is not any of the John 
Smiths aforesaid, but Mr. ITnder-ctark-of-the- 
, Ik-t-liu-Cnstom-Hbuse John. Smith (ex-mem* 

} ber. Ac.). 

, We fiud in the same paper that another 
| gentleman is oppressed with a conviction that 
his movements are of infinite solicitude, and 
! consequence to the whole of Europe. His 
announcement commences with a startling 

■VfOTIOE!— I beg my numerous friends and 

’ acquaintance in the several parts of Europe 
who may bo anxious to communicate with rue. to 
address their letters to me at the scot of war, 
Schleswig-Holstein.—Jutics II———, Captain of 
; the army *f Schleswig-Holstein. 

- As the gallant captain has not paid ws for 
advertising his whereat *>n to, wo nave sup¬ 
pressed all but the initial of Ids name. 

Births are always made known in the papers 
l>y the husband; and in the west of Germany, 
when the male population is increased, 
| the new comer is always described as a 
“powerful” boy. L'eatlis are announced iu 
I long-drawn epitaphs, describing at lugubrious 
I length not only the virtues of the deceased, 
I but the inconsolable sorroy of the relatives, 
j We conclude this Chapter of Advertising 
; Curiosities with the announcement in the 
j M 'finer Zeitmuj of a book “ for all classes,” that 
j we fear lias already had a veiv extensive sale 
! in the land which originated the bowl and 
dagger school of ^iterators:— 

FOB KEADBKS OX Alt CLASSES. 

r pHE DARK DEEDS OP CIVILISED MAX. 
t with the wonderful interventions of Providence 
for their discovery and punishment. By Dr. 
Ca. Fred. Qaaim, with copper plate engravings. 
Contents;— 

L The Murder ofMr. O'Connor by the Mannings; 
Husband tuad With. 

II. The Fourfold- Murder by James Bloomfield 
Rush j with other trial*. 

“ Give me the ballads of a people,” said 
Voltaire, “ and I will write their tine history.” 
Had lie lived till now, lie would have found 
the advertisements of a jwople a letter index 
to their social tastes and habits. One Sup¬ 
plement of the Times, a file of the ContHtU' 
tionnel , or a few numbers of the most exten¬ 
sively circulated of the German papers would 
be more suggestive of the wants and manners, 
locomotive, literary, and commercial habits of 
their v&riqjw readers; than all the best trea¬ 
tises ever peftned. 
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A LAY OF LONDON STREETS. 

The Autumn night is for advanced; 

And em I pass, with hurrying feet, 

The blind black houses all seem tranced, 

And scarce a living thing I meet; 

Only a beggar shuffling home, 

Or girl that loan and sauntera by, 

Or, on a door-step, some poor child 
Sleeping beneath the open sky. 

The dreamy lamp-light on the stones 
Droops, and fades off by slow degrees; 
From for night-cellars, mingled tones 
Come like foint sighings out of trees. 

Below, the earth is hush’d; above, 

A waste of empty darkness spreads, 
Drowsing the heavens. Sleep has gorged 
London, the beast of million heads. 

Bnt suddenly I hear a sound— 

A buzzing murmur, low, yet clear— 

Of many feet upon the ground, 

And many voices. Then appear 
Lights dancing to and fro, and soon 

A dork mass swells in sight, which, when 
The distance lessens, shakes apart. 

And scatters into throngs of men. 

Amidst them, four nightguardians\ear 
A dismal hand-bier, upon which 
I see some locks of wandering hair. 

Like weeds in a neglected ditch; 

And, lower down, some heaving rags 

(Strapp’d here and there, yet partly free), 
From which two loan and naked oraiB 
Toss up, like wrecks upon the sea. 

Time mars us. She whom now we call 
A raging tigress, wild for blood— 

A danger to herself, and all 
Who cross hej in her desperate mood— 
Perhaps had once a fair, smooth face, 

A woman’s heart, a human soul ; 

Kept chime With Heaven's eternal laws, 

And hlent with music of the whole. 

Bnt poverty was in her homo, 

And loveless sights and founds were there: 
Filth, hunger, cold, were free to roam 
Within those precincts stark and bare. 

She had one only way to ’scape 
The drear monotony of want, 

To lull the heart that ate itself 
And make the world less spectral-gaunt. 

Judge not too harshly of her foult, 

The bitter growth of bitter fate. 

The channel of her life was salt 
With crusted team; and griefs dull weight 
Found ease within those splendid dens, 
Whence flows the Lethe of the poor. 

And dawns of Eden seem to flush 
Behind the massive swinging door. 

Sheplungedinto a fiery tide, 

on waves of stinging joy; 

Bnt now there comes the doleful side ; 
f She tastes the terrible alloy:— 

A wasting fever in the brain, 

A desolation without bound, 

And marble aspects of despair. 

That live in silence, standing wguacL 


THE METHUSALEH PILL. 

Mr. Prattles -was a poor man. He had a 
wife and a large family dependent on him ; 
and his printing business brought him in only 
a very slender mcome. His neighbours often 
wondered bow he contrived to make both 
ends meet They knew nothing of the 
struggle that went on within the walls of 
Mr. Prattles’s establishment.. The surround¬ 
ing tradesmen were his customers. lie had 
a Shrewd notion of business, however. When 
the grocer over the way gave him an order to 
print fifty copies of “ Fine Congou at tlirec- 
ond-sixpeuce,” he knew very well that the 
grocer down the road would soon empower 
him to print bills advertising “ Fine Congou 
at tbree-aud-fivepence three farthingsto 
which would be added the further intelligence 
that “ now was the time !” The keener the 
competition in the neighbourhood, the Wtier 


for Mr. Prattles. Among other printing 
orders, Mr. Prattles one day received a com¬ 
mand to strike off a thousand labels for “ M r. 
Smith's Universal aPill." No sooner had he 
delivered the first batch of labels, than a 
second order was given for five thousand 
more labels; and the second order was im¬ 
mediately succeeded by a third, and a third 
by a fourth. 

This influx of business surprised Mr. 
Prattles; and he began to envy the pros¬ 
perity of Mr. Smith. Presently it struck 
him that it was no difficult matter to manu¬ 
facture a pill. But how could lie hope to 
invent a story so plausible as that which en¬ 
veloped Mr. Smith's pill-boxes. There was a 
difficulty here. Mr. Smith had fortified him¬ 
self in every possible way. He had selected 
the most obscure villages of the country from 
the gazetteer, and had written very charac¬ 
teristic testimonials from imaginary patients 
residing near these remote localities. His 
pill was—these spurious documents declared 
—an infallible cure for every disease. He 
tacked to bis pill the properties of the entire 
pharmacopoeia. Mr. Smith’s pill was adver¬ 
tised to accomplish everything of which medi¬ 
cal science was capable. The history of Mr. 
Smith’s Pill was a narrative of blessings con¬ 
ferred upon frail mortality. By the virtues 
of Mr. Smith’s Pill John Dobbins of Cwyr- 
ytchcmwll, in Wales, had been cured of a bad 
leg, which had battled the ingenuity of the 
first surgeons in the country. Mr. Smith's 
Pill restored Miss Brown of Briar Cot¬ 
tage, near Battl edore-cum-Shuttlecock, to 
life, when the rattles were in her throat It 
cured asthma, consumption, water on the 
brain, dropsy and influenza; it was infallible 
in scarlet fever, yellow jaundice, and blue 
cholera, gout, rheumatism, tic-dolorenx, sci¬ 
atica, locked jaw, and cancer invariably dis- , 
appeared from every patient respectively and 
concurrently afflicted with any or all of these 
diseases, after the third, box. 

Mr. Smith’s ingenuity was not even ex- 
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haunted with these arrangements. He under-1 
stood his business perfectly, and felt that, in 
order to make his pill go aown, it was neces¬ 
sary to secure tike patronage of a peer of the 
realm. With this view he entered into nego- 


at length it was signed and sealed between 
Mr. Smith and the Earl of Rottenborough, 
that his lordship should, for and in considera- 
tion of the snm of six hundred per annum, to 
Ikj paid to him, the Earl of Kottenborougli, 
by the said Mr. Smith, consent to be cured 
in public advertisements, by means of Mr. 
Smith's Omnipotent Pill, of any disease of 
which the sai<l Mr. Smith might choose to 
call ujxm him, the Earl aforesaid, to testify 
lie ha«l been cured. Under these auspices 
Mr. Smith’s Pills had thrived exceedingly, 
but it was not till Mr. Smith conferred upon 
himself a diploma, and inducted himself into 
the cluur in a college w'liich he eudowed, for 
that single purjxwe, somewhere, that the 
rnivernal Pill was found in every respectable 
house in the t hroe kingdoms, as the special and j 
particular pill of Professor Smith, M.D., with¬ 
out whose signature all others were spurious. 

Poor Prattles! how could he, who had not 
t wentv pounds in the world, hope to compete i 
with the rich Professor Smith. When he 
recounted the advantages which his rival 
possessed, and reflected upon his own money¬ 
less condition, he was ready to give up his 
idea in despair. At this crisis of his fate his 
wife, one day in purest jest, told him that care 
w«uld Boon make him look as old as Mctku- 
Btdeli. This simple remark, he aflectingly. 
tells at the present time, decided him. lie j 
would have a Methusaleh Pill! His wife : 
tried hard to dissuade him from embarking! 
in so expensive a speculation, but he was deaf 
to her pleading. He wrote forthwith to his 
cousin, who was a chemist at Bath, and asked 
him to mix him a harmless pill. “ Let the 
properties it contains neutralise one another.” 
This was the simple direction. A bribe of a 
third share in tne speculation decided his 
cousin, the chemist, to set to work imme¬ 
diately. The next step was to frame a very 
learned history of the pul—to trace its descent 
from Methusaleh to Prattles. With this 
object, Prattles consulted a battered old 
schoolmaster of his acquaintance, whose scraps 
of ancient lore sufficed for the printer’s pur¬ 
pose. In a few hours a very interesting story, 
nan^ting the history of the receipt, was 
fabricated and ready for the press. It ran as 
follows:— _ 

“ It is well known to most people that tne 
venerable Methusaleh lived to the good old 
age of NINE HUNDRED AND SIXTY 
NINE YEARS. The secret of so long a life 
has for ages remained an IMPENETRABLE 
MYSTERY, In these degenerate days men 
seldom live to gwa upon, their grandchildren; 
but in the days of Methusaleh matters were 
very different. Men lived for centuries. 


What potent power—what subtle elixir- 
held body and soul together for so long a 
period ? ‘That is the question. 1 About two 
years ago two gentlemen were travelling in 
THE ARID DESERTS OF ASIA MINOR. 
They fell in, one evening, with an encampment 
of Arabs. They were most hospitably re¬ 
ceived by the Mussulmen. The first pecu¬ 
liarity they remarked among the Arabs was 
that there were several men in the encamp¬ 
ment who, though they looked very old, were 
nevertheless active in their gait and lively in 
conversation. Our travellers entered into con¬ 
versation with one of these hoary sons of the 
desert; the old man was very communicative. 

“ ‘ 1 was in vour country many years ago, 
when Charles the Second was King. I played 
tricks before him :—he was a jovial fellow. 
Ah! I was young then.* And the old man 
heaved a deep sigh. The travellers, it max¬ 
well be imagined, were surprised; and, at 
first, somewhat incredulous. 

“ 4 There is a man—but he is very old now— 
who fought in Palestine when one of your 
king’s somt helped in a foolish war—I think 
you Christians called it the Holy War.’ The 
old man pointed to a figure crouched to the 
earth. It was that of a very old man, whose 
hair was white as silver. 4 That man,’ con¬ 
tinued the Arab, who was addressing the 
travellers, 4 is upwards of six hundred years 
old! ’ 

“ * Incredible! 1 our travellers exclaimed. 

“ ‘ Hush ! ’ the old Arab continued; * you 
of the degoierate West know nothing of this 
matter. The secret remains with us—to you 
it is unknown—an undiscovered mystery. 
Have you ever heard of Methusaleh 1 ’ 

“ The travellers replied in the affirmative. 

*■ ‘ Do you know by what secret be prolonged 
his life to the ripe old age of nine hundred 
aud sixty nine-years ! 1 

“The travellers confessed their profound 
ignorance. Forthwith the old Arab fumbled, 
with bis e,l>o% hands, about the folds of his 
turban, and presently drew therefrom a let¬ 
tered piece ot parchment, bo dirty, besmeared 
with grease, and discoloured by age, that the 
Arabic characters written upon it could be 
deciphered only by the most practised Arabic 
scholar. One of the travellers happened to 
be a proficient in Arabic. He begged the old 
man to allow him to peruse the precious docu¬ 
ment. To this the wily Arab consented, on 
the conditions that it should be read in his 
own hands, and that he should receive a large 
sum of money for allowing the travellers to 
transcribe its contents. These preliminaries 
having been arranged, the party entered the 
nearest tent, and the travellers lx:came pos¬ 
sessed of the invaluable life-preserver. On 
their return to England the travellers entered 
into a negotiation with the present proprietor 
of the recipe, who offers his i 

METHUSALEH PILLS 
to t};e .British public at thirteenpence-half- 
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mtmj per box.. None am genuine unless 
righud,' lay the proprietor, John Pretties. 
Agents* wnhted for everypait of the world; 
N.Bs The Methusalehi Pills are carefully 
mado vt» after the Mathusalrii Receipt, from 
psSeakBP herbs known only to the proprietor 
of this* invaluable medioiue. Ae a proof of 
the effloacv and wonderful properties of the 
Methuaslefa Fllh. Hear Majesty’s Government 
have granted'to the proprietors, to the exclu¬ 
sion of all' pretenders, the nee of a splendid 
RED- AND SLACK STAMP. All pills 
pretendHig to' be' Msthu«deh Pills without 
this stamp- are forgeries,' and aR imitation of 
it HrMotry.” 

This notable prospectus was concocted' in 
Hie back perioor of Mr. Pratties’s house. Mr. 
Prattles mid. not been a-printer all his life for 
nothing; ha had' picked;.up with his types, 
the trick of editorship, and revised the school¬ 
master's rough-draught with skill Mr: 
Prattles then wore a paper cap and an apron. 
He published his prospectus, adding now and 
then new hits, to give it additional zest. At 
one time it was headed 

" CHEAT TOE UNDERTAKERS, AND I.IVE SIX 
HUNDRED YEARS I*' 

Another, the prospectus began with 

■ J.IFE PROLONGED TO AN INDEFINITE PERIOD 
BY THE METHUBALEH. PILLS!" 

fix a few years Mr. Prattles was a man of 
property.. Xu tame he was even able to sneer 
at Professor Smith, with, his tool, my Lord 
RottenbcBnough. 

When, some foolish old man,, in- a remote 
rural district, died at an advanced age, public 
attention: was particularly caHed to Prattles’s 
patent, by a statement on the part of the 
finn,.tliat the instance of longevity in question 
was.undoubtedly the effect of the. Metnusaleh 
receipt, Prattles pocketed his shillings, and 
.smiled' at the world : he laughed ana won. 
To males all aqnare.as for as possible, he even 
went to the- length of earing a few charity 
dhoaers, and subscribing a few pounds in aid 
afbospltalaad other funds. ' 

Prattles’a Pills- sold prodigiously. When¬ 
ever a dbnbt was expressed respecting their 
efficacry,ifc was sdenced by reference to the 
aancripi of Her Majesty’s Government, whose 
merit pictoresquely adorned each box, to 

K e the genuineness of the Methuaaleh, 
i- j jusfcas plate and jewellery are stamped 
by the, assay authorities to show the standard 
excellence ef the gold or diver. Publicly, 
Mr. Practise complained that the Govern¬ 
ment charged h£m> threehaHpenoe per im- 
preMsion, for these “ Mali Macksprivately, 
he whined' that to- them he owed his 
fortune. 

Like aH thosewdto hawemach, Ms. PratriM 
wanted more. After ha Had-exported millions' 
of his Methuaaleh Pills to every comer of the 
Queen’s Colonial dominions, be attempted to 


To hie chagrin, he found that in m other conn • 
tty im.theworfti but in. these-dominions (except 
the United- States of America) were articles 
of that description allowed to- be vended— 
much leu are they sanctioned for the sake of a 

5 1fcrv revenue, On the contrary, individuals, 
r. Prattles learnt, who were discovered sell¬ 
ing such things on-the Continent, are severely 
punished ; even newspapers who advertise 
them, are fined. Although he met with unlive 
patent medicines during his travels on the 
Continent, yet they are real remedies; having 
j all been submitted to* a- Board of Uoveru- 
| ment Officers distinguished for their protiei- 
I ency in pharmacy and medicine, who deride 
| whethor the non -professional public can be 
| safely trusted with them or not. Mr. Prattles, 
however, made a brilliant fortune by his gul¬ 
lible countrymen. 

MR. YAN PLOOS ON PENMANSHIP. 

I am a Dutchman. My father, Mr. Last- 
man van Ploos was,, for many years, one of 
the principal writing-masters in Amsterdam. 
He taught ladies and gentlemen, as well as 
lawyers’ clerks, with much credit to himself, 
and advantage to them. But the class among 
whom' he was considered to lie the most expert 
and successful, was that of the merchants’ and 
traders’ apprentices, whom, he taught to write 
a free, bold, rapid, legible hand. Some lew 
were not so good-, of course; and no two were 
exactly, alike ; I speak, however, of the great 
balance in his favour. The most part of those 
who had learned to write of Mr. Laatmaa van 
Ploos could be known by their hands, which 
were accounted the most excellent, for good, 

S ' k writing and easy reading, in all Amateo- 

. 

There was a large family of ua. Iam afraid 
to say how many brothers and sisters 1 had, 
especially sisters; but all of them were taught 
writing by my father, and though some wrote 
better than others®, the whole family of the 
van Ploosen wrote good hands—-with one 
exception. That melancholy one, was I. 
What pain it was to my father to receive the 
letters I wrote to him! Yet it was not his 
fault; for he did not teach me, 

I will explain how this was. A few words 
will show why my writing did not, and to 
this day does- not,, deserve to be called’ a 
“hand, but rattier a claw—and a broken 
claw,, too, sometimes. 

My father having mads a conaderable^ram 
by his lessons in writing, entered into a small 
trgde in pipes and tobacco. He was- so 
successful in this that hr scon-, became a 
merchant * abandoned pea* and paper for 
meerschaums and kan&ster: and determined 
that one of his soar should be educated in 
England, aud'become hi* 1 agent there as soon 
ar he was old enough for so important an 
often. I war the son selected for this pur¬ 
pose, and at the age of rigH^I was consigned, 
together with a large stock of Dutch pipes, to 
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the care of a friend of my father's, Mynheer the nob far this new blot, the crack coming, 
Tfnnkenbooms, a dealer in petticoats and perhaps, exact hr in the same place, all tore 
other woollen articles^—a most pendent and and dinging as a mm,; and thin made me uek 
respectable man. to death, or else it war a mad pain. 

A rriverl in London, I was placed under the Mr. Simon Spiphlicate was a preacher, and 
care of Mynheer Trunkenboora’s* agent’s had a subscription meeting-house. He stood 
aunt, from whom £ received the first nidi- six feet two, out of his sheen He was very 
meats of instruction, till one day the good thin, but had large bene*. His face vena 
lady’s eye was attracted by the advertisement an unhealthy pale, with' a* mouldy tint in 
of a country schoolmaster who undertook to each cheek, and his great nose was swollen, 
board and educate young gentlemen at the and red at the end. He had weak eyes, 
sum of sU and twenty pounds a year, feeding and wore silver spectacles with twa—* 
them upon the beet or diet, and teaching them round glasses. The upprar parts of bis kgs 
everything requisite to be known. This were thin, but from the knees dowawards they 
seemed so excellent a thing that she repre- were extremely large, and always cased' in 
sented the ease in the most eloquent manner long black gaiters, strapped under the shoe, 
to Mynheer Trunkenbooms on bin next visit and buttoned all the way up ta the bend of 
to l»ndou. who thought it would be just the knee. This dreadful figure, (which, to the 
what my father wished. Accordingly I was apprehensions of & little boy, under my eir* 
sent to the school of Mr. Simon Spiphlicate, cuinstances, was not so much like Unit of a 
of Minerva House, Ponderwell, Hertford- being of his own species, as of some gigantic 
shire. foreign bird.) stalked up acid down behind our 

I shall say nothing about mv general educa- backs ail the time we were writing. The 
tion. I shall speak only of the writing de- suddenness with which a blow would fall—-or 
pertinent, of this academy. Oh, it was very the horrible expectation of it, as he stood 
different in it* method to that of my father, breathing down through his nostrils upon the 
There were two classes ; the big boys’ chum, back of my head—made the whole time of this 
and the little boys’ class. 1 was in the latter, lesson a torture of the mind. We all wrote 
At twelve o’clock every day we were ealled to j as in fear of our lives. 

writing, and placed at the same desk as the j When the lesson was over—-oh, what a 
upper class had used before ns,, and on the \ moment this was! True, it was over; but 
same farms. These forms, to save the cxr then we all had to show up our copies to him 

C ense of two sets suited to the different in succession. He now stood twirling a short 
eights and sizes of tint two classes, were so, ruler in his fingers. When the writing was 
contrived as to suit neither, being too high for very bad, or blotty, ho seized one of the 
the big boys, and too low for us little ones, culprit's hands—often the right band—and, 
Thus, the upper class always presented a long bending the fingers down, beat it over the 
row of hunched backs, and l>oys’ noses point- knuckles; so that in a few minutes afterwards 
ing perpendicularly down their quills; while they were swollen as large os marbles, and all 
the lower class presented a long row of stiff of a red aud purple hue. This it was often my 


necks, and smalt noses pointing up their j fate to receive. J 
quills. This arrangement was well enough! House Academy. 


quuis. ims arrangement was well enough House Academy. Uf the methods of instruc¬ 
tor a few intermediate sized boys ; but the tion in English grammar, in- Latin and' Greek 
great majority were in the position I have rudiments, in arithmetic, and in geography 
described. We wrote with quills;’ steel- and the abuse ofi the globes, I will say nothing'; 
pens had not then come into use. Our but as for writing, I came away with no 
pens seldom sullied us; we could not mend epistolary "hand” of any kind, no notion of 
them ourselves, and we dared not ask to how it was to be acquired, and with a- mortal 
have them mon ad, because when tliis favour hatred of the fine art of penmanship in which 
was granted by Mr. Spiphlicate, the acqui- ail our family excelled, 
essence woe almost always accompanied by Mr. Spiphlicate gave me cake and wine on 
a dap on the cheek directly the pen was the morning I left; and,, oil smiles, shook 
returned, or a crack on the crown by one hard hands with me at porting-, but my heart ahud? 
knuckle as. the bey received it A crack on dered within me at his touch. The reeollee- 
the tender crown of a little boy from the bony tion of his smiles, and the subdued and tender 
knuckle of a man’s hand who does not mea- sound of bis voice in saying “ Good-bye, van 
sure the respective powers of giving and Ploos,” puzzled my conceptions of human 
receiving, fa not only something to feel at the nature for years afterwards. “ Good ” with 
time, but never to forget afterwards. I always a soft tone, - and » rising inflection--" Good 
had a singing in my headj and a mist over bye !**—and the sallow smile of the griffin!— 
my eyes, for a quarter of am hour after it. when I think of it now, though twentjy- 
The same knuckle-crack was also administered seven years have elapsed, I sometimes feel 


We all wrote 


was four years at Minerva 
Of the methods of instruc¬ 


tor a bad method' of holding the pen, oe for as if X should like to smash his spectacles 
thick np-strokae, crooked down-strokes, and upon his face, and assault him with a new I 
blots and smears. Thesudden blow generally pen. 

caused a large, drop of ink to start out from At the: ago of about thirteen I left the 
the petf ood than you had s second crack on ooidway^o& Mr. Simon SpipbKmke, and after 

* 
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being refused admission into several merchants’ 
counting-houses on account of iny “ hand,” I 
was placed with a wholesale tobacconist in 
Oxford Street, to learn the business. My 
education was at an end, and my penmanship 
being left to itself, to proceed upon the beau¬ 
tiful no-foundation just described, T gradually 
fell into a sort of writing of the very worst 
kind—slow and shapeless, or rapid mid il¬ 
legible, and seldom twice alike. This con¬ 
tinued through years, under various circum¬ 
stances of-life, till here I am, a tobacconist of 
forty, who can’t write his wife’s Christian 
name in a manner fit to be read ! 

It may here be asked, by those who con- 
rider this matter of hand-writing in a mech;t- 
nical light, whether there is not something 
awkward or unsuitable in the shape of my 
band and fingers, or a certain inflexibility, 
inapt at*all neat and curious manipulations' ? 
Not- so; but the contrary. 1 inherit from 
my father an artist’s hand—not elegant in 
shape, but small, flexible, and haring a 
natural instinct and cunning for any nice 
operations. My father, besides his matchless 
“penmanship,” was not only a devout ad¬ 
mirer of Gerard Dow, and ail the Dutch 
painters, who finished everything to the 
minutest touch, but often amused himself 
with making copies of some fine etchings 
from these. Thu 1 also did, and attained 
such proficiency with my pen in making pen 
and ink drawings that they could scarcely 
be known from copper-plate etchings. I like¬ 
wise took readily to musical instruments; 
and I did not find the same degree of diffi¬ 
culty in the manipulation of strings, the 
Stopping of “ventiges,” or the touching of 
keys, that is common to nearly all beginners. 
1 began with ease, and always improved 
rapidly in proportion to finding time to prac¬ 
tise. I have a turn for cabinet-making, am a 
good plain carpenter (I had almost said 
“cook”), have some skill in practical mecha¬ 
nics, ana the use of all the tools and instru¬ 
ments, and believe that if I had been a 
dentist I could have taken out a double tooth 
in a manner that would have delighted you. 

But is there no other reason, besides early 
misdirection and cruel treatment, for the in¬ 
famous scrawl I write 1 Is there nothing in 
my nervous temperament and character which 
may account for it, or at least bring in a new 
and important element to the consideration 1 
< If my father was a alow, skilful, pains¬ 
taking, fine-finishing, phlegmatic Dutchman, 
what was my mother 1 I shall say briefly, 
that Madam van Ploos was a fiery-spirited 
Spanish lady, who always vety much looked 
down upon my father, and despised bis 
“hand.” Her parents had made up the 
match, she being quite a girl at the time. 
She waa my lather’s opposite in most things. 
She had no patience, no sort of application, 
no natural skill in anything.,; she had extra¬ 
ordinary energies and animal spirits, did 
nig upon impulse, and afterdated the 


warmest affections and tenderness with fre- 
[ ouent bursts of fory that sometimes made my 
father’s pen fly dean out of his hand ! 

But let us now consider a little as to what 
is going on “within.” Now must come my 
statement of what I feel—of my natural 
ordinary sensations, in the act of writing. 
My thoughts, ideas, or in short, the impres¬ 
sions and opinions I wish to convey upon 
paper, come upon my mind with such a rush— 
all at the pit entrance, and all trying at once 
to get through the door—that I have abso¬ 
lutely no patience to make a letter, but rush 
scrawling along, so that it often happens I 
cannot myself read what I have written, on 
turning to it a few daja afterwards. The 
reason is—it is not writing at all, but a set of 
strange marks and cyphers of no system. 
Would any good early teaching have super¬ 
seded this I I think, in a great degree, it 
would. It would not liavc prevented a rapid 
scrawl, which k the result of a peculiar 
character in mind and temperament; but it 
would have a strong tendency to render the 
scrawl legible. 

The question of how for the character of 
men is to lie known by their handwriting, 
involves many very curious and interesting 
considerations. By some it has been regarded 
as a matter of divination or conjuring; but in 
any case there is somethin*} true to In- made of 
it. Wc see advertisements, from time hi time, 
in the newspapers, offering to divine and 
divulge the character of any unknown jierson 
whose handwriting is brought to them, at the 
small charge of five shillings pur character. 
By these means men, about to engage in 
partnership, or to have important transactions 
with any one, may know before-haud the 
character of the person with whom they will 
have to do; in like manner lovers may lie 
made wise beforehand, and those who have 
secret enemies may be wanted and enabled to 
prepare for the worst. Is tiiis all nonsense 1 
Not all; but it is simply pushing, as we 
commonly see, a fact beyond its legitimate 
bounds, till it becomes an absurdity, and no 
fact at all worth a pinch of snuff. 

Sitting in the little back parlour of my shop 
at Knightahridge, trying the merits of several 
new cases of pipes from Holland, to see how 
they performed, I fell into a long meditation, 
the otner day, on this very subject, and, as cloud 
after cloud rose with august placidity into the 
air, and bowed its volume down from the 
ceiling, to expand and disperse itself all overtire 
room, it seemed to me that I had elaborated 
and mastered the comprehension of the whole 
of the subject,—though I had lost several 
customer* in consequence, who, I believe, bad 
entered my shop, and gone out again, none the 
wiser. 

In the proposition, that character can be 
discovered by the handwriting, there is some 
truth, which may be considered under several 
distinct heads:— 

1st. Physiologically. As the nervous system 
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Las of necessity an influence on the hand¬ 
writing, the amount of excitability in the sys¬ 
tem is displayed, more or less, according to the 
feelings of the moment. Yon may often 
recognise the physical temperament very 
plainly. The cold man, whose blood moves 
slowly, will generally write slowly, carefully 
and neatly, S' not formally. The pen of the 
man whose blood moves quickly, dashes alojfg, 
heedless of the shape of letters, or of making 
letters at alL The man of impulse and the 
man of deliberation are thus very ofteu made 
amrarent. It must, however, lie borne in mind 
that the impulsive man may lie very capable 
of the most serious deliberation, and the de¬ 
liberative man (though this is less likely) be 
capable of impulse. A general impression is 
all that can be arrived at, in most eases. 

Secondly. Let os look at this Metaphysi¬ 
cally. That the mind influences the body, 
nobody doubts; and it is only reasonable to 
admit that the peculiarity of individual minds 
of any strength, will communicate itself to 
the action of the hand in writing. Those who 
employ the reasoning powers chiefly, will 
usually write slowly and legibly—(perhaps 
not with any regularity, for that depends upon 
mechanical aptitude)—while those whose ima¬ 
gination, passions, or fancy, is chiefly called 
Into play, scrawl rapidly and seldom very 
legibly, \Ve expect the logician to write 
every word with clearness and precision; we 
expect nothing of the sort from the dramatist. 
But even logicians are sometimes in a hurry; 
may occasionally scrawl wildly as the drama¬ 
tist, so that a judgment on general principles 
is all that can reasonably be expected. 

Thirdly, we will look at the question Bio¬ 
graphically. How were my previous positions 
borne out I J found, by reference to Nichols’s 
and .Smith's collection of Autographs, and the 
leoyraphie dee Homme* CeUbres (which I one 
day went to sec at. the British Museum, leaving 
my shop in charge of a youth), that in many 
cases the writing was very much what 1 
should have expected; in others, it was just 
the opposite. Here are a few of those I most 
especially noted. 

Queen Elizabeth. She was taught writing 
By .Roger Aschain. Her first copy-book is to 
be seen in the Bodleian Library. She began 
well, and improved rapidly. While Princess, 
she came to write a beautiful engrossing hand 
—clear and regular almost as an engraving of 
letters. I turned to another signature after ] 
she had been queen a long time,—and wbat 
was my dismay! Melancholy change j The 
letters were now thin, spiteful,—the lines 
irregular—an ugly old maid’s version of her 
former hand—and the signature was It thing to 
make one bless one’s self! It was an immense, 
thin, mountebank’s letter—and then another 
such letter, with a signature worked between, 
-^■the whole having the appearance of an out¬ 
line of Borne wild scaffolding whereon stood 
the pale grotesque skeletons of fireworks, as 
they look before explosion. 


Martin Luther. The writing was firm and 
legible, though not very equal nor very straight. 
This I thought a true version; as he had 
strong passions, as well as strong reasons for 
what he did. 

Sir Tltomaa More. By no means displaying 
the calm iinnuess he poeaessed; the lines 
crooked, and tumbling down hill. 

Ruben*. Manly, Wd,—with a careless ease 
and clearness demiting mastery of hand. 

Lord Bacon. Very like au elegant modern 
sliort-faand. Clear, neat, and regular. The 
signature involved with broken lines, as if 
a tly had struggled and died in a spider's 
web. 

Voltaire. Very clear, regular, steady, and 
straight; evidently not written rapidly, but 
with a continuous ease, which might go oil 
writing book after book in just the Bame way. 

Oliver Cromwell. Large, bold, legible, steady, 
sharp, and straight. The signature made 
up of halberds and j jointed palisades. But 
another letter of his was not at all of this 
character. It displayed a perplexed and un¬ 
decided mind—at the time it was written. 

Prince de Condi. Not at all in accordance 
with the strong expression and buffalo-features 
of his face. 

Charlotte Corday. Film, clear, steady, but 
not without emotion. 

Cuvier. Very like the writing of Charlotte 
Corday, but not so strong and compact. 

Baa ton, Wilful, daring, without method or 
care. 

Ueorqe the Fourth. Not at all the very gen¬ 
tlemanly hand most people would expect— 
rather like a housemaid’s. 

Pope. Very bad, small, full of indecisiou; 
a very hedge-row of confections and erasures. 

Cardinal Wolney. A good hand, disturbed 
only by nervous energy and self-will. 

Porson. Correct and steady; the reveree ot 
his personal apjiearance and habits. 

Shahtpeare. A very bad hand indeed, con¬ 
fused, crowded* crooked in the lines, and 
scarcely legible. 

JVapoleon. Still more illegible. No letters 
formed at all; the signature a mere hasty 
“ scrimmage ” with the pen. 

A few words of general gossip on the 
subject. Of women’s hand-writing not so 
much can be said, at least, in our own day, 
when the nstem of writing a fine hand of a 
particular kind renders so many of them all 
alike—bands whiqh seem to be very beautiful 
and legible, but which are often not at all so, 
from tiie letters m, n, «, i } and very often 0, e, 
and r, bring a mere senes of up and down 
elegancies, which are indistinguishable.. But 
among those which display character, it has 
often been of a very different kind to the one 
expected. On the other side, see what Shak- 
speare’s experience has noticed— 

Maltolio. By my life, this is my lady’s hand 1— 
These be her very da, her de, and her t’s; and 
thus makes Rhe her great Fs. It is in contempt 
of question jny lady's bond .—Twelfth Might. 
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It wm A forgevy ! Still the fact .of uaita- came away dumWoirodmd at his answers 1 | 

torn tiho*^ 1 ' there were obaiscteristios to Fromwhat lie told tomanf the poet, they fully 
imitate, though, whether answering to the believed all he told them of the future. tfhe 
actuaL character of the lady is the great point Countees ofSoiasonB, above all, took him under | 
at issue. her patronage. From her bp incidentally ex- I 

Here ere two very characteristic observa- tiacted ah sorts <rf intrigues of the Court, the ;-j 

tiona of two very celebrated men. Locke Bays, whole of which he most -promptly turned to ,i 

m a letter to in Farly, that “the good account. From the wonderful things tout ;j 

quicker a man writes, the slower others read Pximi told her about herself she described him j 

| what he has written* — this,” he pointedly t#thekvng ns a man of preternatural gifts, and ,i 
adds, “being a remark that may concern the begged his majesty to allow Primi to examine j 
writers of vookt m well as letters.” Lord liis handwriting. After some hesitation the .! 

Chesterfield says in oue of his letters to his king sent a letter, apparently in his own hand, 

son—“ Every man who has the use of his eyes, which the Countess immediately took to l; 

and of .his hand, can write whatever hand he Primi. The Italian examined it carefully, and •> 

pleas*.” i informed the Countess that tliis writing was 

I hod notes at the Museum for many that of an old miser, a usurer, a sort of old 
njore^remarka, but, on returning home to pawnbroker,—a fellow incapable of any good b 
Knightsbridge, I found that the little black action. The lady stood' confounded. She 
Virginian boy, with leathers, who hangs on assured him that this once he had blundered ; 
the left-hand side of my door, hail been stolen, most stupidly; bid Primi persisted in as- r 
which lias so disheartened me, with the study swing her that he bad marie no mistake, 
of human nature, for the present, that I shall The Countess took back the Letter to tlie king, 
drop my pen.. I will merely conclude with a and in courtly language conveyed to him 
stay from a French historian 1 lmve lately Pruni's interpretation of the character uf his 
read, winch I think admirably to the point, Majesty’s handwriting. His Majesty was j! 
and will now translate. ’ astonished, for the letter was, in fact, not his tj 

Id the early part of the reign of Louis the handwriting, but that of M. le President Rose, i i 
Fourteenth, a* Bolognese, named Pruni, who Ida private secretary, who so closely imitatod |i 
possessed a handsome face, and was a man of the king’s hand writing, that Louis continually 
wit, and an adventurer who had no objection made him write letters which he wished to be ■( 
to make bis fortune by the best means that supposed in Ids own hand. This hud Primi 
offered, came to France to see wliat good luck had previously learnt from one of his in- 
might befall him. During his journey from structors, the Duke do Veudome, together j| 
Lyons to Paris he made the acquaintance of with the private character of M. Ic President i; 
oue Claude Duval, a particularly clever enter- Rose. The king was determined to fathom |i 
prising person, who on their arrival presented | the mystery. It was too deep and perplexing 1 
him to the Abb6 de la Baume, afterwords to be endured. The next morning he ordered 
Archbishop of Eiu^run. this reverend per- Ids cluef mUt dc charnhre to bring the Italian ,j 
sonage suddenly conceived the idea of playing to him in his private cabinet. “ Primi,” said 
off a novel and ingenious hoax, which lias been lus Majesty, “ 1 have only two words to say : j! 
called une eingvilbre mystification. Finding —your secret!—for wliich I will give you a • ; 
in the boldness and finesse of Primi, together [tension of two thousand pounds:—if not, the 
with his dialect, made up of Italian and gallows ! ” It is hardly necessary to say 
l 1 'reach, his adroitness and jjersonai address, which of the two was chosen by the Italian. 

all flie qualities desirable for the .execution of -— -— j 

his project, he shut himself up with him for GOSSIP ABOUT BRUSSELS. i 

deje weeks, seeing nobody else, excepting the - i 

Thtke de Venddme, and the Grand Prior of Tun numerous heterogeneous traits in the 
Stance, his brother, to whom he presented Belgian character (assignable, of course, to 
Primi. All three employed the whole of this the mixed races of which the people are corn- 
time in teaching Primi the private history of posed), arc, in the opinion of the most 
persons Of the Court—^seir intrigues, their amusing of ti-avelled gossips, Herr Knid, i 

friendddpe, -their loves, their hatreds, &c. typified in the outward physiognomy aud, local | 

As soqn as they considered him sufficiently site of the Belgian capital. He oven traces j 

siEoetlfe^todj »* Abb6 de la Baume spread corresponding peculiantics in the other great i 

it abroad that he know an Italian from whom European capitals, most of which he conceives 
nothing in the past or future was hidden, exhibit tolerably correct types 'of toe cbn- 
the mSmeot he .set ayes on the handwriting racter of the nations to which they respec- 
of any person mmerrmg whom anything was tively belong; that character being mani- 
iv mght to he^JCnown. JThey took care that the font in the locality and building of toe cities 
fimsignature shoifj l be that of a person whose themselves, no less than in toe social and 
history was fitOy known to Primi, by their political relations of tosh; inhahitanta. 
instructions. Loros and ladies, *he wealthy “In St, Petersburgh, with Its gew-gaw 

middte-clas^ men and worn*®, the court and palaces, ita ueWiyoonstrucbKt streets, running 
toe city, hurried to Primi with autograph in straight pawl'd, laws, its total deficiency ; 

letters and signatures in their hands, jtpd all of historic mhnuments, observes our tra- 
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veller, “wc »«e plainly typified the arrogant The scenery of Belgium is pleasing rather 
despotism and the backward state of taste than grand ; connsting -chiefly of cultivated 
%nu civilisation of Imperial Russia. In plains, here and there varied by ,gentle 
gloomy Madrid, and its uncultivated environs, eminences. These features characterise the 
may be recognised the gravity and the nristo- ■ country in the immediate environs of Brussels, 
cratic exclusiveness of the Sjxmiards of Old ; At a little distance from the city, the valley 
Castile. Does not the very first glanoe of' of the Bonne expands into an (extensive plain, 
Berlin reveal to the shrewd observer the overspread with rich pasture and woodland, 
whole Bpirit df Prussian policy 1 In pic- This plain ia encircled by fertile hills; so that 
tnresque Edinburgh do we not' behold a Brussels may be add to unite, in its immediate 
miniature reflection of all Scotland ? Her proximity, the wooded and hilly Walloon 
history maybe read in the ruiiiB ofHolyrood, j country and the marshy laud of Flanders ; 
and in the many-storied houses of the Old the former represented by the Forest of 
Town, where the narrow wyrnls and closes 'Soignd, and the latter by the swampy meadows 
may be regarded as emblematic of Highland along the Benue. 

poverty, whilst the broad streets and splendid! Brussels is not only surrounded by parks 
squares of the New Town) seem to represent; and gardens, but even within the city walls 
the thriving Lowlands, enriched by newly . the eye is continually refreslied by the sight 
awakened industry and trade. In Vienna,; of shady trees and blooming flower-beds, 
in Venice, in Florence, in almost all great; The stranger, on first, setting foot in the city, 
cities, we may, without much stretch of ima-' is impressed with the conviction that he is in 
ginatiou. view the streets, houses, and public i the heart of a highly cultivated and fertile 
buildings, as so many hieroglyphics, which,{land. Madrid, the capital of a country hi 
being deeyphered, reveal the history and clia- j which ugicnlture aud gardening are in a very 
racter of the nation and people to which each' lmckwnrd state, is unadorned with vegetation; 
city belongs.” • and, as far as regards trees aud flowers, the 

This notion may possibly W Romewliat fan -1 (Spanish capital, compared with Brussels, is 
eifnl ; but, nevertheless, Mr. Jvohl supports like a city in the midst of a desert, 
it by some very ingenious reasoning, and In marked accordance with the elements 
illustrates it by a multitude of curious facts of the population, and with the natural 
in relation to the Belgian capital, some of J features or the country, are the occupations 
which we here collect. of the Belgians in their capital. Art and 

Brussels may bo said to be a fruit which I science, manufactures and handicrafts, flourish 
very plainly indicates the tree whereon it has! in Brussels, and an enterprising and epecula- 
growu :uid ripened. The mingled elements tire spirit in trade is a distinctive trait in the 
composing the Belgian people are distinctly Belgian character. Many branches of nmnu- 
luauilest in the whole outward aspect of tlieir fact ure have l»ee.ii brought to the highest 
capital. point of perfection in Brussels, which is not. 

Many exquisite old specimens of nrehi- merely the residence of the Belgian court and 
lecture, Byzantine as well as Gothic, bear nobility, but has from the most remote times 
evidence of the great antiquity of Brussels, been au active tradiug and manufacturing 
The city contains buildings c.onneeted with city. It is not less celebrated for lace-making 


rather 

ivoted 


every phase of the national history, from the and cloth ami carpet-weaving, than for seien- 
poriods of Burgundian and Spanish dominion tific and artistic efforts, and their successful 
to the times of Austrian and Dutch rule; results. 

and from thence to the present Belgian Among the •residents of Brussels We find 
monarchy. In passing from one district of rich bankers, merchants, and manufacturers, 
the city to another, it is most interesting to as well as retired capitalists and land-owning 
observe these monuments of different ages as nobles. In passing through the citv, one fro- 


they cling 


feelings 


newly-erecte 


ing abutting < 


old, nevertheless manifest great aptitude in old wall, the vestige of past centuries; or, 
the adoption of what is new'; ana they are after passing a range of stately houses, de- 
animntea by an eqger desire for progression serving the name of palaces, one suddenly 
and improvement. Accordingly their capital enters a manufacturing quarter of the city, 
exhibits a singular combination of the anti- with its tall towering chimneys; than, pro- 


modem comfort aud couvemence. • of the oity. Nobles who arc proud to trace 

In Belgrnm,the wealth of a rich and pro- their lineage, even in the twentieth degree, to 
ductrve country is poured luto its capital; John of Brabant and Margaret pf Tarxna, 
. and .is visible In the markets, in the shops, drive their emblazoned equipages through 
and In the houses. Everywhere, without the same streets in winch the humble lace- 
doors as well as within, the Belgians riiow makers sit at work, and in which carpet- 
their wealth in the aspect of their capital, dheavnrs, goldsmiths, turners, dm, display at 

' m • 
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the doors and vrindowsof the houses the 
products oftfieir industry and skill. 

It is a fact highly honourable to the Bel¬ 
gians, that they have earned distinction in 
ahhoist every branch of human industry; and 
that ‘every effort turning to a useful purpose, 
obtains from them teady encouragement and 
protection. Another; fact, no Iras creditable. 
to the nation is, that no class or profession { 
constituting a part of the great European 
family, is deprecated or despised in Belgium. 
This trait of the national character is strongly 
marked in Brussels, where priests, soldiers, 
government officials, noblemen, tradesmen, 
merchants, and mechanics, live in close con¬ 
tact, QOt only undisturbed by hostile feelings, 
but oh & footing of mutual respect. 

This state of things has, as may naturally 
be imagined, given rise to a vast degree of 
religious toleration. In Brussels the Jews 
have their synagogue; Protestants of various 
sects have their respective places of worship, 
and all are free to follow their own religious 
observances without interference or molesta¬ 
tion. On her emancipation from Austrian 
and Dutch dominion, Belgium began to enjoy 
a reasonable share of political freedom; ana 
since the restoration of national independence 
and the establishment of the Constitution of 
1831, Brussels has been the favourite asylum 
of political refugees from all parts of Europe. 
During the last twenty years, great numbers 
of foreigners have settled in Belgium ; and 
among them are persons of all ranks and 
professions ; pleasure-seeking men of wealth, 
poor artists, and authors, princes, noblemen, 
and ecclesiastics. 

It is scarcely possible for any one writing 
on Brussels, to omit^. some notice of its prin¬ 
cipal squares, streets, and public buildings, 
several of which excel all similar objects 
of interest in many other European capitals. 
The Grand Square, called the Place de l’lldtel 
de Yule, has not its equal in any city of 
northern Europe, and is only excelled by the 
great open places in the towns of Italy ; as, 
for example, the Piazza of St. Mark, at 
Venice. 

The Place de l’Hdtel de Ville is a spacious 
parallelogram, surrounded by buildings re¬ 
markable for their grandeur and beauty, and 
interesting for their antiquity. In 
other parts of Brussels many old streets have 
been entirely pulled down, and whole dis¬ 
tricts have been newly built: but here, in the 
centre, and 1 as it were the tanctum sanctorum 


of their capital, it would seem that the citizens 
of Brussels have preserved. every object with 
a sort of religious care. This may be, because 
it is the spot on which all their most fondly- 
cberiahed n ational recollections rally; or, 
because it would be extremely difficult, to 
operate any change in that part of the city, 
owing to the solid and substantial nature of 
the buildings. Several of the houses in this 
great square are of genuine old Spanish 
structure; others are Gothic and#flemish 


buildings: all bear the stamp of venerable 
antiquity; and time has wrought upon them 
much fewer ravages than are discernible iii 
the Piazza of St. Mark in Venice. 

The Stadhuis, or to call it by its more 
generally adopted French name, the H6tel de 
ville, exceeds in architectural beauty any 
similar building in the Netherlands, where in 
every city the Stadhuis is an imposing aud 
handsome structure. The slender tower 
which surmounts the roof of the Brussels 
Hfltel de Ville is one of the most elegant 
creations of architectural skill; on its summit 
stands a statue of the Archangel Michael, 
which, Btrangely enough, is made to perform 
the functions of a weather-cock. Even the 
private houses iu the Place de l'HOtel de 
Ville are all more or less profusely decorated 
with architectural ornaments. Some have 
been the scenes of great events which hold a 
prominent place in the world’s history ; with 
others are associated traditionary tales of 
strange domestic incidents, which have been 

! reserved in the memory of the inhabitants, 
rom generation to generation, during three 
or four centuries. 

I saw the window from which the Counts 
Egmont and Hoorn stopjasl forth to the 
scaffold prepared for their execution. Wo 
Germans, whithersoever we go, fiud our 
thoughts wandering to Goethe and Schiller. 
In Switzerland we seek the spot rendered 
memorable by Toll’s renown, and we wend 
our way to Kussuaclit and Zwiuguri. In 
Genoa, Fiasco's palace is our grand object of 
attraction, and in Belgium our sympathies 
are absorlted in everything associated with 
Goethe’s Egmont. 

It was in the great Hall of the Brussels 
Stadhuis that the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
performed his solemn act of alslication-; his 
son Philip kneeling at his feet, and a numerous 
assemblage of Princes and Nobles grouped 
around him. This abdication Is a subject for 
which Belgian artists would seem to cherish 
a strong predilection, and in many of their 




pourtrayed; Few historical subjects exhibit 
a deeper and more varied interrat, or afford 
better opportunity for the employment of 
grand pictorial accessories. 

One of the most remarkable of the old 
historical houses on the Place de l’Hfitel de 
Ville si Brussels, is that now distinguished by 
the name of the Hotel de Bmuttnrs. It is said 
to have been the residence of Charles the 
Fifth. Another bouse known by the appel¬ 
lation of le Pot eFJStain, is that in which the 
Duke of Wellington established his head¬ 
quarters jn the year 1815, and where he gave 
a ball on the eve of the battle of Waterloo. 

But the house which most firmly rivets the 
observer’s attention, is one fronted by a 
balcony. From that balcony the Duke of 
Alba witnessed the execution of Egmont and 
Hoorn. There, whilst the fetal axe was 
raised over the head of theuoble Egmont, 
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Alba is recorded to have shed those crocodile I 
tears adverted to by Schiller in his History of 
the Fall of the Netherlands. 

When I visited the HOtel de Ville, I was 
shown the keys of the city gates, which it is 
customary to present (as a mark of honour) 
to sovereigns and other distinguished per¬ 
sonages on their solemn entry into Brussels. 
These keys are made of silver, and are master¬ 
pieces of workmanship. On the haudle of one 
{ of them, the city itself is represented in most 
artistic carving. If these keys had tongues 
what strange tales might they not tell of the 
many changeful events of which Brussels has 
i been the scene! During the last fifty years, 

■ the keys of Brussels have lieen presented 
under very various circumstances to three 
very different masters ;—Napoleon, William 
of Nassau, and Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. 


“GOOD INTENTIONS.” 

a 6TORT 07 TtlK AFRICAN BLOCKADE. 


! No one can question the good intentions of 
our country in persisting in the slave blockade, 
i Putting out of consideration the enormous 
! sums an over-taxed jtcople ore made to con¬ 
tribute to this African slave war, the question 
remains, whether such intentions an* produc- 
! tive of the end they have iu view. Tluit the 
j horrors of the passage from Africa to Brazil 
are often frightfully aggravated by the dread 
j of pursuit and capture bv our cruisers, is well 
j known. That, instead of providing something 
like a convenient space for their human 
j cargo, and endeavouring to land all iu health 
i ana safety, the traffickers in human flesh now 
j only build the smallest and slightest “ clippers ” 

[ I in which they stow as many slaves as they 
can possibly pack together, atul only strive to 
make the run as fast as they can, is equally 
well known. And why 1 Because our 
cruisers have raised the price of black flesh 
in the Brazilian market, and the slave trader 
knows that, if he cau only escape capture once 
in three voyages, and on that occasion land 
only a third .of his cargo alive, he will have 
made an excellent profit on the three 
“ ventures." 

How hard a slaver will strive to escape 
capture, and how easily she will tumble to 
pieces, the following sketch will show. It is 
a true story in every-thing but names. 

On a glorious day, with a bright sun and 
a light breeze, Her Majesty’s brig Semiramis 
stood along under easy sail, on a N. W. course 
up the Channel of Mozambique. Save the 
man at the wheel and the “look-outB” in 
the tops, every one seemed taking it easy. 
And indeed there was no inducement to 
exertion; for the sky was cloudless, and the 
temperature of that balmy warmth that 
makes mere existence a luxury. The men, 
therefore, continued their “ yarns ” as they 
lounged in little groups about the deck; the 
. middies invented new mischief, or teased the 
cook j the surgeon divided his time between 


watching the flying-fish and reading a new 
work on anatomy (thengh he never tamed a 
fresh page); while the lieuteuant of the 
watch built “ ch&teux-en-Espagne,” or occa¬ 
sionally examined with bis telescope the blue 
hills of Madagascar in the distance. 

“Sail hoi" shouted the look-out in the 
foretop. 

“where away?” cried the lieutenant, 
springing to his feet, while at the same 
moment every man seemed to have lost his 
listlessnesa, and to tie eager for action of any 
kind. 

“Over the starboard quarter, milking Sou** 
West.” 

The captain hastened on deck, while the 
second lieutenant ran aloft to have a look at 
the strange craft. 

“ What do you make her out, Mr. Saunders ?” J j 
asked the captain. j 

“A fore-and-aft schooner, Sir, hull down.” !| 

“ ’Bout ship,” cried the captain ; and in an ! i 
instant every man was at Ins post. j; 

*" Helm’s a lee ”—“ raise tacks and sheets ” ji 
—“ mainsail haul,” &c. ; and in five minutes ji 
the Semiramis waft standing in pursuit of the j! 
stranger, while the men were employed in ! 
“ cracking on " all sail to aid in the chase. jt 

What is it that makes a chase of any kind i| 
| so exciting I The indescribable eagerness ; j 
which impels human nature to hunt any-thing 
huntahle is not exaggerated in “ Vathek,” | 
in which the population of a whole city is i 
described as following in the chase of the ;j 
black genie, who rolled himself up into a ball jj 
and trundled away before them, attracting j 
even the halt and the blind to the pursuit, jl 
But who bIuiII describe the excitement of a j; 
cliase at sea? How eagerly is every eye j> 
straiued towards the Retreating sails! how ,i 
anxiously is the result of each successive >j 
heaving of the log listened for! how many j; 
are the conjectures on to what the stranger jj 
a-liead nmy prove to be! and how ardent !< 
are the hopes that she may turn out a prize 
worth taking f For be it remembered that, j 
unlike the chase of a fox ou land, where no ji 
one cares for the object pursued, cupidity is ■ 
enlisted to add to the excitement of a chase j 
at sea. Visions of prize-money float before 
the eyes of every one of the pursuers, from 
the captain to the cabin-boy. 

The Semiramis being, on the tack she had 
now taken, considerably to the windward of 
the stranger, there was eveiy chance of her 
soon overtaking her, provided the latter held 
the course she was now steering. But who 
could hope that she would do that l Indeed, 
all on board the brig expected every moment 
to hear that she was lying off and running 
away. If she did not do so, it would bealmost 
a proof that she was engaged in lawful com¬ 
merce, and not what they liad expected, and, 
in truth, hoped. 

An hour had passed, and the Semiramis had 
visibly gained ou the schooner; so much so, 

that titn hull of the latter, which was long, 

• • 
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lop$ black, and rakish-looking, could now Tse cried the captain. “DTe shall have her;"" 
sebtt from tfcebrig’s tops. she will 1 be obliged! to haul op in about an 

M ‘ Surely they must see us, 5 * said'the captain, hour's time, and then she can't escape, as we 
“ She V just the build of the Don Pedro we shall be well to windward." 
tnc k biff this coast," saidthesecond lieutenant, The hour went by; and stillflte schooner 

from the maintop. showed no signs of altering her course. Tho 

*1 fibpe she will turn ont' a better prize," captain of the Semiramis again examined his 
relied the captain. charts; but the reef was clearly laid down, 

%te truth they had captured that same and it seemed utterly impossible that the 
Don Pedro, condemned' her, and broken her schooner could weather it hy the course she 
up. The captain and owners of her had was then steering. Yet, erther from igno- 


the Semiramis ; but the 
showed no colours in reply. 
Presence the first lieu 


“ She'« a leetkrtoo late," said the heutenant. replied his messmate. 


“ Before the wind these fore-and-aft schooners 


board the Bemiramis who had assisted at her have gamed an immense advantage over her 
capture, was obliged to cash up his quota of pursuer*. 

“ damages" instead of pocketing prize-money. It would be impossible to describe the 
The Don Pedro, therefore, was 1 a sore subject anxiety with which all on board the Semi- 
on board the Semiramis. ramie now watch'd the little Brazilian. Shu 

Another hour elapBed: the hull of the was literally rushing into the jaws ot do 
schooner began to be visible from the deck of struction ; and, as she rose over each suc- 
the cruiser. She was a wicked-looking craft; cessive wave, it seemed as if she must, lie 
and Jack slapped bis pockets in anticipation dashed on the treacherous reef at 11m next 
of tile cash sue would bring in to them. dip. Still she stood bravely on ; and, though 

“ ‘Well, it’s odd she don’t alter coarse, any- douhtlcss the lips of those on board her might 
how,” said the boatswain on the forecastle; be quivering at, that moment in the agony of 
** may be she wants to throw us oif the scent., suspense, tiu; little craft looked so beautiful, 
by pretending to be all right and proper, and and sailed so gaily, her white sails and slender 
not to have a notion that we can be coming spars flashing in the sunlight, that even her 
after her.” pursuers mentally prayed for her safety, 

“ Showthe colours,” criod the captain on the quite irrespective of the prize-money they 
quarter-deck; “ let's see what flag she sports,” would lose by her destruction on the rocks. 

The British ensign was soon Boating from .rack does not like to sec a pretty craft run 
the Semiramis y but the schooner at first {ashore, at any price. 

showed no colours in reply. ! They l>egan almost to think the schooner 

‘ Presently the first lieutenant, who was “boro a charmed lifefor she seemed to be 


‘ Presently the first lieutenant, who was “bore a charmed lifefor she seemed to be 
watching her through the glass, cried' out,, floating over the very reef itself and the 
" Brazilian, by Jove! ” . white foam of the breakers could be seen all 

Them was a short,.pause. Every sort or round her. 
sjjy-glaasin the ship was in requisition. Every “Blessed, if I don’t think she’s the Flying 

S i wa»'strained to its utmost visual tension. Dutchman," said one blue-jacket to another. 

» captain broke tho silence with “ Holloa! “ Gammon, Bill—ain’t we round the Cape ? 

She's spaing off; going to run for it at and don’t you know that’s just where the 
bust" * Flying Dutchman never could get to 1 ” 


little schooner bounds onwards merrily 


are tubs, though on the wind they’re clippers.” —suddenly she staggers, and every spar 
However it was clear that the schooner had shivers, 
at Hit resolved to run for her life. By going “She has struck!" cry twenty voices at 
offwSthtfaC wind she got a good' start of the once. 

brig ;' and, although it was her worst point of Now sho rises with a coming wave, and' now 
sailing, gtUl the breeze was so light that, while she settles down again with a violence that 
it suited her; it was insufficient to make the brings her topmasts on the deck, 
heavkr brig sail wdl. “ Out with the boat*,” is the order on 

Bar three hours the chase continued, and board the Bamiramis, and the men By to ex- 
neither weasel* seemed! to gain on the other; ecute it. 

but the breenr was now freshening and the Another wave lilts the schooner—another 
Semiramis at length began to diminish the fearful crash—she rolls over—her decks are 
distance Between herself and the Brazilian, rent asunder—her crew are struggling in tho 
Right a-head; in the course they were pur- water—and? with them (every man shudders 
suing, lay a point of fend projecting fer into at the sight) hundreds of negroes, manacled 
the sea, and the chart showed a tremen- to each other and fettered to the lower deck, 
dotts reef of rboks extending some three are shot out into the foam, 
mile* beyond it It was certain that neither Bravely pulled the seamen in the beats of' 
-vnssiaf eould dear the reef if they Bald the the Semiramis y But two strong, swimmers, 
couatotbey'irero them steering. '' * who had fought their way through the boiling 

. .. "Keep her a little more, to wt&cfirard,” snrfj were au they saved. 8b Might was the 
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build of the little schooner, tha$ she had cose 
to pieces instantly on striking; and, within 
sight of the E Wniwams, within nexrisg of the 
death-shrieks that rent the air ftroin six him- 
dred and thiriyhwnan beings, who, slmekled 
together with heavy irons, wave dashed 
among the watera, au<| perished a slow and 
helpless death, two only of their gaolers 
survived to tell of the number that had 
sunk! 

Sorely this sad tale may at. least be added 
to the catalogue of ills produced hv England’s 
“ good intentions ” in striving to suppress the 
slave trade. 

HINTS ON EMERGENCIES. 

As innocent-looking little l>ook lies* on our 
parlour-table, an extensive demand for which 
would imply that English household* abound hi 
perils, ami are hourly at tlu* merev of emer¬ 
gencies. Harmless as it looks, its purpose is 
alarming. It is called “Household Suigcry; 
or, Hints on Emergencies.” Its object -appears 
to lie to establish a surgery in every house, as 
Buchan introduced a J tomcat ic Medicine 
Chest into every dressing-room. Jt. is meant 
to arm the beads with power over the limbs 
of families; but it teaches masters and mis¬ 
tresses, husbands and wives, fathers and 
mothers, the theory of what they can never 
learn without practice ; vet the very aim, 
end, and purpose of their existence—their 
prayers at night, their smallest actions ly day 
—arc all so much anxious prudence, so many 
fervent hopes, that they mnv liavo no prac¬ 
tice. Happily fcheii caution w nearly .always 
rewarded, and their prayers granted; for 
although it is said that accidents happen in 
the best regulated families, they don’t happen 
often. 

If staircases were precipices, door-stejw gla¬ 
ciers, coui-eeUure powder-inagaames, and Kit¬ 
chen-ranges steam-boilers, continually burst¬ 
ing; if shower-baths were cataracts, lucifer*- 
matches blunderbusses, and if copper lines 
made a point of exploding on washing-days ; 
if little girls preferred swallowing pins to 
plums, and little boys liked oil of vitriol 
better than almond- hardbake; if half-sove¬ 
reigns were coined expressly to choke little 
children with, and flat-irons forged only 
to burn fingers’; if good plain cooks were 
seized with frequent propensities to sweeten 
apple-pies with sugar of lead; if carving- 
knives were daggers for footmen to wound 
inflexible housemaids with; if an impulse 
natural to nurses impelled them to throw 
babies out of window—-then * Household 
Surgjtfy" would be a very useful gnanual. 
But in the present mode of arranging houses, 
and' conducting domestic establishments, the 
occasions for such knowledge as it couvem 
occurs too seldom to provoke occasion for the 
book itself 

’What id the use of Hunts on Emergencies 
that only happen once in a life-toe ; or pages 


of precautions against accidents wb ich do not 
aflhet one in a hundred! As a linendtwper 
won’t learn navigation in case he may be 
ever called on to pilot, a shin j nor a tinker 
master pneumatics lest-somebody may some 
day ask him to construct a dlving-beu ; so a 
gentleman in easy circumstances will as¬ 
suredly not acquire the .science of Buxgeiy, 
lest himself, or somebody belonging to him, 
might at some moment between this and thi« 
day twenty years break a leg. Indeed if 
either of these works of super-erogatien* vert 
| to be called into action, and drawn into* either 
emergency, tlie shij) would inevitably founder; 
the diver would be smothered, and the patient 
lamed for life. In operative surgery, espe¬ 
cially, a little learning is not merely a dan¬ 
gerous, it is a fatal ihiug. 

Theodore Hook's “ Cousin William ” has 
■ already painted the perils of domestic medi- 
• cine in the proceedings of that bold Buchan- 
I eer his aunt, who robbed everybody within 
] her power of their health, as thoroughly as 
j Dick Turpin cleaned out everybody in hit 
; power of their wealth : but she’was a hnrm- 
, less nuisance compared witli an Uncle Thomas, 

. a Mr. Briggs, or an Aunt Margery, armed 
. with a pair of forceps, a lancet, or a scalpel, 

' Eiipheniia has swooned! “ Open an artery | ” 
i exclaims Unde Toni, and rushes to his text- 
' hook, ties up the arm, opens liis lancet, then 
: the vein; and lastly, being perfectly innocent 
I of its existence—the artery Iwlow. This is a 
! mortal injury. Euphemia lingers, and only 
i revives after the application of much profea- 
1 sionai skill and a year’s illness. 

How very straight-forward and mechanical’ 
appears the act of tooth-drawing ! Mr. Briggs 
tries his hand on the dentals of his heir; but 
breaks down the gums, lacerates the cheeky 
and lYnchtros the jaw-bone of his eldest-born. 
Everybody supposes it easy to lance an infant’s 
gums, or divide. with a pair of scissors, the 
little membrane which holds down the tongue 
and causes wha^is called "tongue tie," but 
there are blood-vessels around, whiek cannot 
be wounded without danger. Aunt Margery 
brings the sweetest of her nieces to death's 
door by laying that very operation. The art 
of surgery is so much a matter of tact and 
manual dexterity, that even some professionals 
cannot always practise it with certain im¬ 
punity to patients. It is not every member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons who can apply 
a common bandage with the requisite even¬ 
ness, smoothness, and neatness. The hand of 
the surgeon should be of this peculiar cha¬ 
racter ; it should combine muscular power- 
with very great delicacy of touch. The Ue 
Mr. Liston’s hand was likened to the trunk of 
the elephant. Its grasp was all powerful, 
but the delicacy of his touch was so-extpisifcs, 
that he could lay distinct hold of the-minutest 
object. But where is this exquisite- combina¬ 
tion of manual'aptitude to be found ittfiuaflisSl 
Ifnt Bricas mar be very clever ih pickmg up 
pins, a£f&r. Sriggsb grasp has possibly afi 
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THE “GOOD” HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

0(7(1 correspondent, the Raven in the Happy 
Family, suggested in these pages, not long ago, 
the propriety of a meeting being heid, to i 
settle the preliminary arrangements for 
erecting an equestrian statue to the H ippo- 
potamus. We are happy to have received! 
some exclusive information on this interesting 1 
subject, au<l to be authorised to lay it liefore 1 
our readers. * ! 

It appears that Mr. Hamet Safi Cans an a, 
the Arabian gentleman who acts as Secretary 
to H. It. H. (His 1 tolling Hulk) the Hippo¬ 
potamus, has been, for some time, reflecting 1 
that he is under great obligations to that dis¬ 
tinguished creature. Mr. Hamet Safi Can-, 
nana (who is remarkable for candour) 1ms! 
not hesitated to say that, but for his accidental : 
public connexion with H. It. 1L, he Mr. Can- 
nana would no doubt have remained to the 
end of his days an olmcure individual, perfectly j 
unknown to ferae, and possessing no sort of; 
claim on the public attention. H. It. H. having : 
been the means of getting Mr. Cankana’s 
name into print on several occasions, and 1 
having afforded Mr. Gaknana various oppor¬ 
tunities of phuiging into the newspapers, 
Mr. Cannana has felt himself under a debt! 
of gratitude to H.R. H., requiring some public 
acknowledgment and return. Mr. Cannana, 
after much consideration, has been able to 
think of no return, at ouoe so notorious and 
so cheap, os a monument to H. R. H., to be 
erected at the public expense. We cannot 
positively state that Mr. Cannana founded 
this idea on our Correspondent’s suggestion— 
for, indeed, we have reason to believe that he 
promulgated it before our Correspondent’s 
essay appeared—but, we trust it is not claiming 
too much for the authority of our Corre¬ 
spondent to hope that it may have confirmed 
Mr. Cannana in a very nobie, a very sensible, 
a very spirited, undertaking. 

We proceed to record its history, as far as 
it hasyet gone. 

Mr. HaMet Safi Cannana, haring con¬ 
ceived the vast original idea of erecting a 
Public Monument to H. R. H., set himsdf to 
Consider next, by what adjective H. R. H. 
oonld be most attractively distinguished in the 
advertisements of that Monument. After 
much painful and profound cogitation, Mr. 


Cannana was suddenly inspired with the 
wonderful thought of caUing him the "Good” 
Hippopotamus! 

This is so obviously an inspiration,—a fency 
reserved, through all the previous ages of the 
world, for this extraordinary genius,—that we 
have been at some pains to trace it, if possible, 
to its source. But, as usually happens in 
such cases, Mr. Cannana can give no account 
of the process by which he arrived at the 
result. Mr. Caxnana’s description of him¬ 
self, rendered into English, would be, that he 
was “ botheredthat he had thought of a 
number of adjectives, as, the oily Hippopo¬ 
tamus, the bland Hippopotamus, the bathing 
Hippop otamus. the expensive Hippopotamus, 
the valiant Hippopotamus, the sleepy Hippo¬ 
potamus, when, in a moment, as it were in the 
space of a flash of lightning, he found he had 
written down, without knowing why or where¬ 
fore, and without being at all able to account 
for it, those enduring words, the “Good” 
Hippopotamus. 

Having got the phrase down, in black arl 
white, for speedy publication, the next stop 
was to explain it to an unimaginative pvMi 
This process, Mr. Cannana can describe. 
He relates, that when he came to consider the 
vast quantities of milk of which the Hippopo¬ 
tamus partook, his amazing consumption oi 
meal, his unctuous appetite for dates, his 
jog-trot mannef of going, his majestic power 
or sleep, he felt that all these qualities pointed 
him out emphatically, as the “ Good ’’ Hippo- 

E otamus. He never howled, like the Hyena ; 

e never roared, like the lion; he never 
screeched, like the Parrot; he never damaged 
the tops of high trees, like the Giraffe; he 
never put a trunk in people’s way, like the 
h&ephant; he never hugged anybody, like the 
Bear; he never projected a forked tongue, 
like the Serpent. He was an easy, basking 

S , alow, inoffensive, eating and drinking 
. aopotamns. Therefore he was, supremely, 
the* “ Good ” Hippopotamus. 

When Mr. Cannana observed the subject 
from a closer point of view, he began, to find 
that H. R. H. was not only the “Gag#” but 
a Benefactor to the whole human race. He 
toiled not, neither did he spin, truly—but he 
bathed in cool water when the weather was 
hot he slept when ho came out. of the bath ; 
ant he .bathed and dept, serenely, for the 
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public gratification. 3’eople, of all ages send 
conditions, rushed to see him bathe, and 
deep, and feed; and H. R. H. had no ob¬ 
jection. As H. R. B. layluxuriously -winking 
at the striving- public, one warm summer 
day, Mr. Cannaxa distinctly perceived that 
thd whole of H. R, H.’s time aud energy was 
devoted to the service of that public. Mr. 
Cannana’s eye, wandering round the hall, 
' w and observing, there assembled, a number of 
persons labouring under the terrible disorder 
of having nothing paiticular to do, and too 
much time to do it in, moistened, as he reflected 
that the whole of H. R. H.’s life, in giving 
them some temporaiy excitement, was an act 
of charity; was “ devoted.” (Mr. Caknana 
has since printed these words) "to the pro¬ 
tection and affectionate care of the sick and 
' theaffiicted.” He perceived, upon the instant, 
that H. R. H. was a Hippopotamus of “unsur¬ 
passed worth,” and he drew up an advertise¬ 
ment so describing him. 

Ms. Cannaxa, having brought his project 
thus far on its road to lxisterity, without 
stumbling over any obstacle in the way, now 
considered it expedient to impart the great 
design to some other person or persons 
who would go hand in hand with him. He 
concluded (having some knowledge of the 
world) that those who had lifted them¬ 
selves into any degree of notoriety by means 
of H. R. H, would be the most likely (but only 
as best knowing him) to possess a knowledge 
of his unsurpassed worth. It is an instance 
of Mr. Cannana’s sagacity, that he communi¬ 
cated with the Milkman who supplies the 
t Zoological Gardens. 

* 1 .The Milkman immediately pat down his 
ekme for ten pounds, his wife’s tor five pounds, 

. and each of their twin children for two pounds 
'. too. He added, in a spirited letter, addressed 
to Mb, Caswana, and a copy of which is now 
before us, “ You may rely on my assistance in 
. any. way, or in every way, that may be useful 
,, to your patriotic project, of erecting a Monu¬ 
ment to the ‘ Good ’ Hippopotamus. We 
have not Monuments enough. Wc waut more, 
it, R. H/s consumption of milk has far ex- 
, needed, from the first moment of his un¬ 
wearied devotion of himself to the happiness 
of .Mankind, any animal's with which I am 
acquainted-, and that nature must be base 
that would not vibrato to your 
eggeoaL” Emboldened by this sympathy, 
Mr. Cannaxa next addressed himBelf to 
the. MeftlTnan, who replied, “This is as it 
shoaild be,” and enclosed a subscription of 
gewal pounds ten—with a request that it 
ni&ht be stated in the published list that the 
number of lus house was ojsb hundred and 
B. at the right-hand comer of 
Hugh SbMfot ana Bkte lion Street, and that 
it Had no connexion with any similar estab¬ 
lishments in the same neighbourhood, which 
were ah impositions. 

J Mr. Cannaxa pow proceeded to form a 
Cbsund^jiae. .The and the yulnm; 

w i • ^ 

both consented to serve. Also the two Police¬ 
men usually on duty (under Mr. Cannana's 
auspices), in H. It H’s dan; the principal 
Mosey-takerat the gardens ; the Hfonxsy who, 
early in the season, was sppohtted {by Mr. 
Cannana) to a post on H. R. H's grounds ; 
and all the artificers employed (under Mr. 
Cannana’s directions), in constructing the 
existing accommodation for H. R, H’s entire 
dedicationof his life aud means to the consola¬ 
tion of the afflicted. Still, Mb. CANXANAdeemed 
it necessary to his project to unite in one 
solid phalanx all the lending professional 
keepers of Show Animals in anti near London ; 
and this extensive enteiprise he immediately 
pursued, by circular-letter signed Hamet 
Safi Cannana, setting forth the absolute 
and indispensable necessity of *• raising a 
permanent monument in honour of the Croud i 
Hippopotamus, which, while it becomes a 
record of gratitude for his self-sacrifices in the 
cause of charity, shall serve its a guide and ; 
example to all who wish to become tiie Irene- j 
factors of mankind.” j 

The respoupe to this letter, was of the most i 

gratifying nature. Mn. Womkwei.i.’s keepers J 
joined- the committee ; all the keepers at the 
Surrey Zoological, enrolled themselves with- j 
out loss of time; the exhibitor of tire dancing 1 
dogs, came forward with alacrity ; the pro- j 
prietnr uf u Punch’s Ojiera. coutuimug the j 
only singing dogs in Europe,” Irecame a 
Committee-man; and the hoarse gentleman 
who trains the birds to draw- carriages, anil 
the white mice to climb the tight rope aud go 
up ladders, gave in his adhesion, in a manner 
that did equal honour to his head and heart. : 
The Italian boys were once thought of, but 1 
these Mu. (,'axnaka rejected as low ; for all 
Mr. Cannana’s proceedings are characterised 
by a delicate gentility. 

The Committee, li&ving t>een thus consti¬ 
tuted, and being reinforced by the purveyors 
to the different animals (who are observed | 
to be very strong, in the cause) held a j 
meeting of their body, at which Mr. Can- ! 
nana explained his general views. Mr. j 
Caxnana said, that he had proposed to the 
various keepers of Show Animals then pre¬ 
sent, to form themselves into that union for 
the erection of a Monument to the “Good” 
Hippopotamus, because, laying aside indivi¬ 
dual jealousies, it appeared to him that the 
cause of that animal of “ unsurpassed worth,” 
was, in fact, the common cause of ail Show 
Animals. There was one point of view (Mb. 
Cankana arid) in which the design they had 
met to advance, appeared to him to be ex¬ 
ceedingly important. Some Show Animals had-’ 
not done well of late. Pathetic appeals hod 
been made to the Public on their behalf; bid 
the Public had appeared a little to mistrust the 
Animals—why, he could not imagine—and 
their funds did not bear that proportion to 
their expenditure, which was to be desired. 
Now, here were they,-the Representatives of 
ta lk~ 4^ i 
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address the Public ou the subject of the 
“ Good" Hippopotamus. Jf they took the 
solid ground they ought to take ; if they 
united in telling the Public without any 
nkdnnc that be was a creature “ of un- 


THE HUSH USE OP THE GLOBE, 


IS OSE LESBOS. 


Osce on a sultry stunmer’s day n traveller 
halted for rent in a thick wood, 'beside a 


misgiving that ue was a creature oi un- halted for rest in a thick wood, 'beside a 
surpassed worth,” that “ his whole life was mountain stream. Delighting in the grateful 
devoted to the protection and affectionate shade and lulled by the cool ripple of the 
care of the sick and the afflicted; ” that bis water at his feet, he then considered himself 
self-sacrifices demanded the public admiration happy among mortals. Vain world,” be 
and gratitudeand that he was “ a guide said, “ have 1 at. last escaped you f Men, busy 
and example to all who wished to become the gnats, who would be eagles in your High*, 
benefactors of Mankind-if they did this, j have 1 your hum no longer in my earn 1 The 
what he Me. Cankana said, was, that the 1 gossip of the rivulet, the whisper of the wood. 
Public would judge of their representations | replace the cries of passion and the heart* 
of their Show Animals generally, by the self- grating jest. Here is water; were there bread- 
evident nature of these statements; mid their fruit on a single tree, here 1 would he down 
Show Animals, whatever they had lieeu in and live ; here 1 would live in peace, and toil 
the past, could not fail to be handsomely: m> more.” 

supjiorU'd by the’Public in future, and to < A troubled sigh, more human than the sigh 
win their utmost confidence. : of wind among the foliage, disturbed the tra- 

Tliis position was universally applauded,, veiler. “ Be thankful to your guardian angel,” 
but it was reduced to still plainer terms, ly articulated the same voice, “ lai thankful to 
the straight-forward gentleman with the j your God, young stranger, that in this forest, 
hoarse voice who trains the bird and mice. [ you have not escaped the sound of a man 
“ In short,” said that gentleman, addressing speaking.” The traveller yawned restlessly, 
Mr. Casnana, “if we puts out this here i and felt within himself by no means thankful. 
’Tiaonient. the Public will know in a minute j The person who had interrupted his en- 
lliat tlierc isn’t a morsel oi" liumbug about joyment wns a hermit of f^ie mountain, not 
us ?” ’yet old. He said, “ Will you come witli me?” 

Mr. Caxnaka replied, with earnestness,;" “Why, really” — answered the traveller. 
“Exactly so! My honourable friend has! “ 1 have a sight to show that you will long 
stated precisely what 1 mean ! ” ! rcmeudier.” 

This distinct statement of t lie case was much , “A sight!” said the young man; “hut 
applauded, suit! gave the greatest satisfaction ; 1 assure you 1 have seen so many exhibitions 
to the assembled company. 'and tilings of that sort—Venice, the Cos- 

It. was then suggested by the Secretary ,' moraina, the Industrious Fleas, the Pope, the 
to Mit. Ttler's tiger, that several thousand , Eruption of Vesuvius, Tom Thumb, Simplon, 
circulars, embodying these statements (with a Jenuv Lind, that really”— 
promise that the collector should shortly call; *• What. I will Bhow you is .a thing that you 

for a subscription) ought to be immediately hare not vet seen.” 


undertook to superintend, and we understand j have seen tons of relics.” 

that some ten thousand of these letters have j “ Still I will show you something that you 

since been delivered. The gentleman in wait- ■ have not seen in all your travelling?” 

iugon Mr. Womhwkij.’s Sloth (who is of an “What is it then !” 

ament temperament) was of opinion that the “ The World.” 

company should instantly vote subscriptions “ The—what t” ejaculated the traveller, 
towards the Monument from the funds' of with a slow elevation of his eyebrows. 11 Tl»e 
their respective establishments: considering world ? Well, now, that is particularly Cool, 
the feet, that the funds did not belong No, no; it wont do: you cant show me any 
to them, of secondary importance to the up or down, in or out, comer or square aere 
erection of a Monament to the “ Good ” Hip- of the world I have not already seen. From 
. popotamus. But, it was resolved to defer the Cider Cellars in London to High Mass in 
this point until the public feeling on the Saint Peter’s at Borne I am equally at home, 
undertaking should have had an opportunity All over Europe I am as familiar with Welch, 
of expressing itself. * rabbits as with Lachrym® OhristL No, DO. 

This, as far as it has yet reached, is the I know the world quite well enough already?’ 
history of the monument to the “ Good ” Hip- “ Yon do not; come along with me." , ' 
popotamus. The collector has espied, we “I’ll tell you what,” said the traveller, 
understand, at a great many houses, but has holding out his open hand j “ I ’ll lay you a 
ndt yet succeeded in getting into several, m new hat that yon can show me nothing pew. 
consequence of the entrance being previously Ia it a bargain 1 Dune then. So come along.” 
occupied by the collector of the Queen’s Taxes, '-As they went up the mountain side the 
going Us sounds for the annuity to the young young man chattered idly. 

Duke of Cambridge. Whom Heaven pro- “ Why do you talk thus frivolously with 
Mrre{, *oet” wflwxj the hermit. “ When you ware 
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jy wlrin g only to yourself, your words were 
earnest, though they were not true; why do 
' you speak.differently to t fellow-creature l’ 1 

* Bellow creature 1 ha 1 ha!. What a way 
to talkto a gentleman!” exclaimed the tra¬ 
veler, “ 1 see how it is, I’m in for a sermon.” 
fie stopped suddenly. "So, out with it at 
once—riudden death is my motto. I hate 
lingering agony. Where’s your text 1 ” 

The hermit was silent. They continued 
to eliznb the steep. 

" You talk of teaching me to know the 
world! ” continued the traveller. “ Why 
you don’t know even the rudiments of educa¬ 
tion in it. We don’t have our hearts riven 
us to keep them in our pockets, and bring 
out on all occasions; they are packed up out 
of right in’ a bony case, not to be come at 
easily. You, for example, look as dry and 
harmless as a dead leaf; and I might take 
yon and talk to you as part and parcel of the 
^ woodland scenery, a log of it, I may Bay—a 
piece of lignum, vita; or perhaps a male 
nymph; if I stopped here as I wished to do, I 
might, talk my heart out to yon, and we might 
. be Very sober upon brookwater: by the by, 
do you drink that, and does it give you 
goitre f" , 

The hermit paused before an overhanging 
rock. A rude porch overgrown with passion¬ 
flowers sheltered the entrance to a cave, and 
under this there was a stone bench placed. 
The traveller sat down. 

“Now, hospitable friend,” he said, “can you 
refresh a pilgrim with some hermit’s fare 1 
Produce your pumpkins.” 

“ Presently. But this is not my home. 
■First let us”— 

v “Oh! by all means; first let us sec the 
'£■curiorities. ThiSj Fsuppose, is your museum.” 

' ■ The hermit with a grave look passed into 
the cave, and his companion followed. Within 
‘ thecave there was a dim light and an earthy 
‘ smell; across one part of it there hung a 
- curtain boride winch the hermit stood. 

,*What you are now abouf to see ”-he 

••id. 

The young man interrupted him. “This 
really is too bad. I suppose you Ve got there 
, thirty, miles of Nile or Mississippi, rolled up 
lit d raw yards of point and canvas. I might 
as well nave stepped in out of Piccadilly. 
Spared&e lecture. Draw the curtain. Well, 
what ’ft here 1 A globe ? Pooh, man, 1! 
learned the globes at school. Odd, though, 
certainly.” And the young man approached 
the spectacle quite silently. It was a simple 
globe, dgvhhrmg dourly, without visible sup¬ 
port, suspended in the air, and all around it 
the airgntteml with a strange, inexplicable 
mist. The mist spread rapidly throughout 
the cave, envefopag the hermit ana the 
traveller; but through it the revolving globe 
appeared to dune with new distinctness. 
The traveller had some fear to conceal, for it 
appeared to him that on that little orb-the! 
land was land, the rocksieere rocks, fhe seas* 


were seas, although incomprehensibly minute. 
The glitter of the little seas attracted, him, 
but as he gazed on any spot it grew. His 
eye was fixed with terror. Waves grew 
under it. He knew no more about the 
cavern, or the hermit, or the wondrous mist; 
there were but two things present to his 
mind, himself and the great panting ocean 
underneath a hot bright sun. A boat with 
spread sails floated by so close before him, 
that he drew baric suddenly os if to stand out 
of its path. Sailors were in it, one was jesting 
with his wife; their child, a blue-eyed flaxen¬ 
headed little man of five years old, was play¬ 
ing at the stern, and dabbled with his rosy 
fingers in the water. Suddenly he lost his 
balance, there was a splash, a cry—another 
cry, the mother’s—and the father leapt into 
the sea to save him. Our traveller strains 
forward with a beating heart, they struggle 
vainly; he will leap in to the rescue, but an 
unknown power binds him, as a nightmare, 
and he stands motionless, and can only turn his 
eyes away. When next he looks, there is no 
ocean, but the little globe revolving in its 
mist. 

“ Stow it glistens—glares at us. It is too 
much : drop the curtain, hermit ! ” 

Hie hermit draws the curtain, and they are 
together in the cave again. “ I have been eating 
wUd grapes in the wood, and made myself a 
vision,” said the-traveller, “or were you 
playing tricks with ether vapour 1 Pooh, 
friend ! I have breathed chloroform a dozen 
times; I am not to be cheated with mere 

“ fc&all I explain 1 ” asked the hermit. 

“ Certainly—confess.” 

“When 1 was a young man,” said the 
hermit, “indolent and careless, I soon thought 
that I had seen the world. All its excite¬ 
ments were run through, and I felt wearied ; 
I was what the French pronounce blast, just 
as you are now.” 

“ Just as I am. Yes, very good. A strong 
comparison.” 

“ And so I said to myself, ‘ I will abjure the 
world. For all purposes of amusement, it is 
a failure.’ ” 

“For all purposes of amusement it is a 
failure ! ” echoed the traveller. 

“ I had read all the novels ” (the traveller 
groaned), “seen all the exhibitions, knew what 
were the stock-themes in the newspapers, and 
I thirsted after something new.” 

“And thirsting vainly,” said the traveller, 
“you shrivelled up into the dry thing.I now 
behold.” 

“Pardon me,” said the hermit, “I did hot 


black letter. I bought books of magic, and. 
became ”— 

“ Upon my word, I honour you,” the tra¬ 
veller once more interrupted.. “ You fell back 
upon the forgotten wisdom of pur ancestors. 
Wore a white waiAooat,did you not! You 
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ground yourself in the Disraeli-Smyth- 
Mannets mill, and name oat a Young 
Englander." 

“No; I grew a beard. I learned the secret 
of the Egyptian sorcerer!" 

“What! the blot of ink, the little boy, the 
sweeper, the cup of coffee, the sultan in his 
camp, and the anything and anybody yon ask 
to see that is going on or existing in any part 
of the world, presented to your wondering 
eyes in the black magic of a blot of ink 1 ” 

“ Precisely." 

“For a mil account of which see”—con¬ 
tinued the lively visitor—■“ neither the cahala, 
nor any other mysterious volume of antiquity, 
but Lane's * Modem Egyptians.’" 

“ But mine is not a shining blot of ink. It 
is as you have seen, a globe. 

“ Al», we live in an age of improvements. 
Magic is done much hotter now than it was i 
in the times of the Magi. I 'd back DObler | 
against Trismegistus any day.” 1 

“ Mine, ” continued the hermit, “ is simply 
a mimic world. Whatever part you gaze 
upon will grow under your eves, and you ( 
will see whatever may l>e taking place in i 
that sj>ot at that moment. The condilion of 1 
possession was, that 1 must abide by my 
seclusion from the world; the spell would 
bind me to it.” 

“ All the better. Well?"— 

“ Well, i. came hither, put my globe where 
vou have seen it, fixed my hermitage close by. 
Alas! alas! ” 

“ O bother! Why alas ? ” 

“ 1 find I was mistaken, traveller. I study 
the globe and find I did not know the world, 
as 1 pretended. J see a thousand things in it 
that tempt me to rush out of my seclusion, and 
to join my labour to the labour of my fellows; 
anil when I try to fly, the spell retains me. 
I see that there is need of earnest speak¬ 
ing, hearty action, stirring love; speech, 
action, and love I have renounced ; to me 
the world is made a hermit’s toy, and I am 
miserable.” 

“ A worse reason for misery I never heard,” 
the traveller stud, laughing. “As for your 
globe it's just a newspaper, a sort of ulus- 
traffed journal. Well, now I understand the 
thing, we ’ll dip into it again, and this time 
take it easily. Let me sharpen the point of 
my cane. There, friend, there’s an exhibiting 
rod. Point where you please, and let us both 
look at the same thing. You shall show me 
some of the things that grieve you. Height)! ” 
The traveller here yawned prodigiously; the 
hermit again drew aside the curtain. Pre¬ 
sently he touched a point upon the globe, and 
Dot precisely finding what he mean| to show, 
moved the cane slowly. As the pictures 
grew and faded, the traveller, with some im¬ 
patience beat his foot upon the ground. 

“ Pooh," said he, “bog and waste. I have 
total batter dissolving views at the Polytechnic. 
Yes,how you stop, I see what you we at. 
Paddies and pigs, mole than half naked 


children, a mud hut with a hole for o dour 
and a hole for a window,'and one room inside 
for the pig-sty, parlour, bedrooms, drawing¬ 
room, and kitchen. My dear fellow, that w 
Ireland, one of the most hackneyed and tire¬ 
some of all subjects. As an MJP., I have 
read blue-books for a new excitement; read 


know, out of speeches in parliament, precisely 
what that hut contains. A kettle (that *s to 
boil potatoes in), just a few plates, a heap of 
straw and a bench." 

“ You know that ?" said thehermit. 

“ To be sure I do. Here are statistics for 
you, from Sir Robert Peel’s speech on the 
Irish famine. In these mud cabins, or mud 
shetls, without a second room;—places unfit for 
human habitation, and which rather compro¬ 
mised the character of pigs, who happened to 
be joint tenants—there lived forty-seven per 
cent, of the inhabitants of Donegal, ditto of 
Leitrim and Roscommon; fifty per cent, of 
Sligo men, and fifty-two of Galway; fifty-five 
per cent, of limerick folks, and fifty-six per 
cent, of Cork and Clare; sixty-two per cent, 
of the inhabitants of Mayo, and sixty-six per 
cent, of the inhabitants of Kerry." 

“ You kuow that ? ” said the hermit 
“ To be sure 1 do. And glad enough the 
people are to have even these mud huts, and 
chance enough there is of an eviction even 
from them. Fifty thousand families were 
turned out of such homes in 1849, unable to 
pay rent.” 

“ The little rent that it must be ! ” 

“ The little rent! You undertake to tell 
me of the world. Why, my good man, the 
people bid against each* other recklessly to 
get a holding. If they get a bit of ground 
and plant potatoes, they can eat them. If they 
have no land, they can have no potatoes, and 
they cannot eat. Men are known to have bid 
six times more for a small bit of land than 
the amount tluft could be got from it by the 
most skilful management. See Mill's Jpoli- 
tical Economy. O pooh, why I am teaching 
you the world" 

“ They cannot pay this rent 1" 

“ Pay it i They pay all their surplus, and 
they owe the rest, and are of course always 
liable to eviction. If a windfall comes, it pays 
arrears of rent. Nothing can better them, so 
they are reckless, and we laugh at them for 
their improvidence.” 

“ "Why do they bid so recklessly ?” 

“ Six hungry mouths are offering against 
each other famine prices for a plateful of 
potatoes." ; 

“But are they not hot-blooded reckless 
Celts, do you not think ?” . , 

“Ah, you mean satire, but III-answer 
plainly. Facts, history, are all clear against 
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aflour Colonies, examined before the Colonl- property, and-will in some dfegnte check this 
sation Committee. Mr. Pemberton and Mr. evil. But of the waste land, while the Irish 
Brydoste' attest the success of Irishmen in bid their famine prices for potatoes^ there are 
Canada. Mr. Perley speaks for them in New a million and a half of acres reelalmable for 
BnnurWick. hi Nova Scotia they are vouched spade or plough—(here, Hermit, I quote the 
for’ % Mr. Uniacke; by Mr. Montern in the report of Mr. Griffith to Lord Devon’s Cora- 
TJnited States; in Australia andYan Dieman’s mission) ; two and a half millions reclaimable 
Land by Colonel Mitchell, Colonel M’Arthur, for pasture. Two and a half millions Mr. 
Mr. Verner, Mr. Cunningham, Mr. Bernard, Griffith calls hopelessly waste, but there is no 
Mr. justice Therry, and the Ilev. C. D. Long, soil hopeless to a small proprietor. Here, Her- 
Count Strzelecki answers for them in the mit, I quote John Stuart Mill. Were these 
United States, Cana da, and Australia ;—they wastes bought by Govcruntcnt and sold again, 
get to prosper and to gnimbie quite os readily or sold at. once by thoir possessors, in Rmali 
aa Anglo-Saxons.” freehold properties, to the poor Irish tenants, 

“You know that 1 ” the hermit said. eaeh would spend such energy upon his own 
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“What do you mean by asking whether I domain as would soon tui*n the mass of waste 
know that 1 I know it and say it. The fervid into a little home Australia. Not only would 
character of the Irish makes them as apt for thousands be fed and raised into comfort upon 
hope as for despair; in their mud cabins they what is now mere useless ground, but a new 
have never received Hope for gnest; sne thing would be seen,—a multitude of happy 
never said % grace to the potatoes. The Irish peasants in the sister island. I have been in 
character has not a small resemblance to the Zurich, and have seen how men who own a 
temperament ofthe ancient Greeks; and when bit of ground, love it and nourish it, plant 


and books cannot be read for nothing, said their holidays upon the cherished soil. \\ hen 
the traveller, perceiving that the hermit jwople come to love the land after that fashion, 
smiled. the land loves them, and makes them liand- 

“ Pardon me,” said the hermit, “ T respect some presents.” 
your earnestness. I only wonder that you, “ But,” said the hermit, “ has not this a 
feeling thus and knowing so much, take no tendency to root men to one spot—to stick 
interest ip home affairs.” them as firmly into a small patch of the earth 

“Familiarity, oh most innocent hermit, aa the vegetables they grow? does it riot 
has bred—Reiglio ! ” The traveller here smother energy aud cheek enterprise ? ” 
yawned. “To think that I have come into “Every tree must have a root,” replied the 
the woods to talk about ‘ the Irish Diffi- “ fast ” young traveller, “ or it spreads no 
culty.’ Well, go on, Mr. Showman, I ’ll be brandies; so with man. Give him a niatvit, 
lecturer, and let you see that I don’t new! and he educates his family to respect that 
your lessons. Pray forgive these yawns. Yes, standing and to support it. He sends his 
there 0 we have dissolving views again. Ah, children out info the world to find similar 
now ii grows. I see, I understand. Thady is j standing places for themselves; he trains 
working on a patch of waste land on the out- them to expect this, and not to live to snatch 
skirt Of a farm. He is allowed that patch of away some of his hard-earned acres, or to 
waste'land for his own for three years, Mr. become his neighbouring rival. His branches 


xnady starts -iresu witn another hit ot moor. " Look here, sam the hermit, motgng 
Delicious fruit of labour to the farmer, but I the globe. 

would aa soon be Sisyphus aa Thady—Silence, “ Flanders, the Carapine,” said the traveller, 
hermit* 1 will discharge now for your benefit “Yes, I know all about it. There we have a 
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a vast amount of knowledge:— 

“Ireland’s a fine country, ‘first flower of' 
the earth,’ and so on, has fine harbours, 


waste of sandhills. Look to the right and 
you perceive some, spaces where the sandhills 
have been levelled and surrounded by a 


noble rivers, and a fertile land. Of this rich trench ; broom is sown there ; .a few potatoes 
land nearly one-tliird is bog, moor, waste, straggle up, and here and there some clover, 
totally uncultivated. The cultivated land has Keep your eyes about you, Hermit, and you 
not increased' in quantity, but dwindled. The will see some patches where the broom is cut; 


uuu iumoopvu ui vji«»uuiv^j uuu unxuvman jluv i niucvv qwuic nuuv w*v twuwtu v>uu » 

land was held by few men,. bound by the they cut it after three years’ growth, and sell 
laws of land, encumbered, and almost unable it then for faggots—by that time fallen broom 
to sell; -{hundreds of thousands of acres have leaves have enriched the sand a little, and the 
gon e out of cultivation. In one barony in roots have given it consistency. Then, Hermit, 
A*!* county of Cork, Sir Robert Peel told the industrious proprietor will plough it up, 
M 1849, extending over eighty thousand or turn it with the spade, and buckwheat, or 
iw tesj all the lands were thrown waste, A even rye, will grow' jpithout manure. And 
Wrecent act facilitates the sale of eucAmbcred after this is reaped the ground will pity the 
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price of some manuring ; cloves; and potatoes 
flourish, and keep cowa, and the cow yield 
m<Jre manure ; regular cropping goes on from 
that time, and all the fertile plain which yon 
see there to the left of yon, O Hermit, has 
been made thus oat of sandhills, by the soli¬ 
citude of small proprietors. Them it remu¬ 
nerated, because they gave their own care and 
toil, their own leisure. It would have an¬ 
swered the purpose of no estate owner to pay 
men «wagcs for tho reclaiming of this laud; 
hut when it was acquired in patches by hard- 
handed men, then by such labour it was 
practicable, as Arthur Young has it, “ to turn 
sand into gold.” These men all thrive. They 
live, it is quite truV, with close economy ; but ’ 
that is not Itccuiine (unless in extraordinary j 
years of famine) they arc pinched by want, 1 
but heeausi* they have* a motive for acquiring| 
money ; they have a hope of raising them-; 
selves higher in the scale of wraith, by adding' 
other little acres to their patrimony. It is) 
tliis labour, with keen interest, in the work. | 
and with a fair hnjw of such return as human J 
nature prompts us all to look for, that makes 
men contented and industrious ; this sense of 
property, that it is possible by hard work to 
acquire, that makes the peasant peaceable; 
and gives him n conservative interest in the 
maintenance of law and order. It is Iamuse ! 
a lalxmring irishman, in Ireland, ran. Iw no: 
lalmur, human or snj>er-huni;ui, living in Ire-1 
laud, raise him«»-lf in the social scale, that all 
his energy of character lias been perverted, 
when at home, into an energy of reckless-. 


“Hul,” said the hermit, ‘‘how can you j 
convert these wretched men into proprietors j 
upon waste kind ? TJioy cannot buy land ;; 
would you have it given to them ?" ! 

“No,” said the traveller, “not given cer-^ 
tniuly. It is not one thing only that Ireland 1 
wants; it is not one provision tlmt. will remedy! 
all her complaints. She wants a course of' 
treatment, which has been most properly 
comxm;nc<‘d. The Encumbered KstateR Courts 
arts now taking out of the hands of practically 
insolvent landlords unnicroua estates which, 
being sold for the benefit of creditors, come 
int# the hands of men able to work them l 

} >roperly. This checks one symptom of disease; 
or hitherto, instead of wastes becoming cul¬ 
tivated, we have had cultivated laud liecoming 
waste. Lands properly attended to, give 
work and wages. Now, if the wastes were, we 
will say, purchased by Government, their 
marketable value being small, they would be 
saleable in parcels of a few acres in extent, 
at prices which a labourer might compass by 
a few years’ industry. Facilities conlo easily 
he given; but the great thing woflld be on 
inducement to labour and to save, a possibility 
of rising in society aliovo the lowest step. 
The ground acquired would engage much of 
this leisure of contented men; and for the rest, 
in point of character, despite the common 
error of prejudice, in dquat circumstances of 


encouragement^ I would back any Irishman 
against a Fleming.” 

“Are these your private notions V* asked 
the hennit. 

“No: what I think about the Irish cha¬ 
racter, I think in common with ail men who 
hn.vc Mid unprejudiced attention to the sub¬ 
ject. what 1 say of waste lands is political 
economy for the grinding of 1 which I always 
use a Mill much and deservedly esteemed in 
England.” 

“ And so you get your Irish panacea ?” 

“So l get no panacea,' Mr. Hermit—there 
is no single panacea for a social evil. Bodies 
politic arc complex things; but so I get a 
good prescription, which may advantageously 
lie worked into the treatment of a ca>e which 
certainly is not incurable. Now yon may 
just hit flown vour curtain, friend. I told 
yon there was nothing to be taught me of 
the world. As for your globe, as I before 
said, it is just an Illustrated Newspaper. 
1 ’m sick of news. As for vonr magic, pooh ! 
What magic of the past would not be clumsy, 
if put next door to the common-places of to¬ 
day. Well, it ’» no fault of yours. And so 
this toy of yours has made you miserable.” 

“Yes, Traveller, this vivid picture of the 
world lias made me fret against the spell 
which keeps me bound to know and never 
use my knowknlgc. What reality of heaven 
ran there U* for me, to whom this earth, and 
all tho men and women loving, suffering, mid 
labouring upon it, are but a hermit’s toy 1 
Yet vou profess to know the world, ond 
fly it f” 

“ Certainly, mv friend. For you must 
understand that "habit, chance of education, 
temjwr, and a thousand accidents of life, all 
fly to a man’s eves, and there is no Such thing 
as the possibility of five men seeing everything 
alike. One sees a hall, and says it’s round ; 
two says it ’« squaw*; three considers it a 
pyramid ; four says it’s like a marimspike; 
and five says there is nothing to be seen at 
alL They arc %iot perverse. There are not 
many perverse people now-a-days, hut we do 
see things so very differently, that I consider 
eyes to be of no use in the world at all.” 

“ But other senses — 

“ Well, it’s extremely hard for a man to 
feel a thing and own that it feels round, when 
he sees positively that it’s square. He goes 
by rule of square, and then we call it pre¬ 
judice ; a pardonable matter after all.” 

“ But prejudices yield l ” 

“ Not very often in adults, they yield in the 
next generation. Slow work, Ilennit." 

“ Slow, but sure. Yon who were impatient 
to leap into the water for a phantom child, 
refuse to fight the tide of difficulty, even to 
help a nation in distress.” 

“There are plenty of men at work, my 
friend, trying their strength against the 
waves. Now let me try my appetite. Tia 
easier to see the world than find erne’s dinner 
[init.” . 
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' r go the stranger ate a dinner in the hermit's 
oieO, and) the same evening, resumed lus tra¬ 
vels. -.'Had he grown weary of the woods ?— 
We met W”», ten days afterwards, in London. 


ADVENTURES OF A TRANSLATION. 

Most English people acquainted with mo- 
dun German literature have heard of Bettina 
Brentano, (Fran von Araim,) a name fami¬ 
liarly known in Germany, through her publi¬ 
cation of “ GoSthe’s Correspondence with a 
Child.” In 1835, in Berlin, this singular pro¬ 
duction of a most enthuastic imagination 
issued from the press. The idolised Poet had 
been pleased to say, tliat every line of Bettina’B 
letters contained materials for a poem; he 
had read them dally; and, as every thing tliat 


zealously sought for and cherished by his 
countrymen, this work was eagerly caught at, 
and universally read throughout Germany. 

It is not our intention to comment on the 
publication. Many of our readers may have 
read it in the original; hut it may be inter¬ 
esting to them to know how it fared with 
Bettina’s earnest desire of appearing before 
the British public, as she had the three 
volumes translated in 1838, printed off seven 
thousand copies forthwith in Berlin, at a cost 
of seven hundred pounds, and dispatched 
them to England, buoyed with the hope of 
a cordial welcome on British ground. The 
adventures of the work may not also he 
devoid of general interest, as in them we have 
another proof of how hard our international 
restrictions tell upon individuals. To get the 
, work translated at all, Bettina had battled 
with, difficulties against which only a will 
strong as her own, and her peculiarly san- 

C * le temperament, could have held out; 

no Ikiglish person could she find willing 
to undertake the third volume of her "Diary. 
Still bent, however, on carrying out her 
.'Object, she continued the translation herselfj 
with no farther knowledge of our language 
than what, she had acquired by comparing 
.her. German manuscript with the achieve¬ 
ments of her translators, with which she 
appears to have been anything hut satisfied. 
To give any idea of the difficulties of such an 
undertaking, we must he allowed, presently, 
to quote what the authoress herself says m 
her prefabs, or Preamble, as she terms it, and 
let a felffaxtraots from the “ Diary ” bear wit¬ 
ness to her numerous perplexities. 

After much trouble, and great expense, the 
work was dispatched to England. The British 
authorities honoured its arrival by demanding 
a high import doty on the seven thousand 
copies, bearing no certificate of bring printed 
in Prussia. After lengthy mesenmSmee to 
and fro, they ware senthaek with fifty pounds 
jBOStpf freight and warehousing. The Prussian 
custom-house, in it* turn, demanded a high 
import duty, which k nowise to be shirked. 


The catastrophe of these terrible adventures 
was, that when the packages are opened, their 
contents are found to he utterly spoilt; which 
could hardly be otherwise, as the cases were 
not calculated for twelve years' sojourn in the 
damp of our London docks. Worst of all, 
while mildew and custom-house authorities 
were doing their worst upon poor Bettina's 
literary venture, her book was prated iu 
America, and very coolly turned into cash for 
the enrichment or the pirates. 

Bettina begins her third volume witn an 
apostrophe to “ The English Bards.” “ Gentle¬ 
men! ” She writes, “ The noble cup of your 
mellifluous tongue, so often brimmed with im¬ 
mortality, here filled with - odd, but pure and 
fiery draught, do not refuse to taste, if you 
relish its spirit to be homefelt, though not 
homebom.” And in her “ preamble ” she says, 

“I was not acquainted with the English 
tongue, therefore relied on the consciousness 
of my translators. The recapitulating of 
their version I tried to follow, with compar¬ 
ing it to the German text. Often my ear was 
hurt by words lack of musical rhythm, that 
in the German text, by their harmonious 
sounds, and even by the union of their single j 
parts, awake poetic sensation; 1 must yield to 
nave them supplied by such as want all lofty 
strain. To all my objections, my relentless 
translator opposed the impossibility of trans¬ 
lating it, the rigour against any arbitrariness 
in that language, and, besides, its penury, that 
allows no great choice, it consisting but in 
thirty thousand words. I thought, u I only 
did know them, to he sure I would find the 
right.” 

whether Bettina always found the right 
words, or whether they were such as are cal¬ 
culated to awaken “ poetic sensation "—what 
in short the exactions of the Custom House 
have lost to the British public—a few speci¬ 
mens of Miss Von Arnim’s English will snow. 

Speaking of her qualifications as a trans¬ 
lator, and of the difficulties of the task, she 
writes:— 

“ Unconsciously, I pursued my task, confid¬ 
ing in my genius, that would preserve me 
from doing any harm by unfit, or even unusual 
expressions, and persisted often in my wjfipg 
way, when my advisers would have subverted 
my construction, as they were absurdities. 
Often my version, larded with uncommon 
expressions, gave way to misunderstanding; 
then I could not ally the correction with my 
meaning, and would not be disputed out of 
my wits, impassioned as I was for my traced- 
out-tum,for which I had rummaged dictionary 
and poetry, and never would yield till the last 
sheet, which to-day will come in the press; 
and I am like one to whom, after a long 
prison, spring is bestowed in the free air. 
Forsooth, I saw in the lastyearno roses,—no 
tree blowing. Mr intelligence lay paivowly 
grated up in the iBotionary of, good Johnson, , 
and the grammars that I took to my couch, : 
and fall asleep on them ; mid had also a Vecy 
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hard bed to no boot; for I bad unfortunately wild herbs in thy bosom, and hud my liand 
( in no language a grammatical learning. .... upon it to fix them there. Thou Itnowest no 
'Those who would advise me frightened me more of my hand withheld mid thy breast, 
out of my wits. I straggled for my version and that thou calledst me the wild bop which 
as does an animal for its young,—it suffers would root there to wind its tendrils growing 
them not to be touched by an indiscreet hand, up around thee, that nothing might be seen of 
but licks them clean again. So it was with thee but only the wild hop. Lo! in this 
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me. Instinctively, and with great labour, I double-wall of rock .and mountain-depths 
tried to overcome all the corrections by a abides of echo the joyful call- Lo 2 my breast 
deeper inducement, while people laughed at is such an artfully framed double wall, that 
my relucting, and said tluit I would never ever and anon a thousand times the joyous 
come to a good issue. .... Had Byron still shouts of so sweet a tale echoes across thy 


lived, lie would have praised my attempt,— breath in which God-immortality hath blown 
praised and loved me for the book’s sake; the breath of inspiration. Be pleased to hear 
for he was of a generous mind, propending me sing once more the melodies of my fairest 
to all uncommon affections. He would have paths of life, and in the excited rhythm of 
bestowed on me his gentle, goodly graces ; momentary joy, where of spirit and seuse the 
and this would have exceedingly blessed me. vital sources stream into each other, and so 
But'now, as I have no frieud yonder, and no exalt each other, that not the inexperienced 
connexion, I am like a bird that flies from its alone become sensible and visible, but the un- 
ncst over the ocean, or a plant to dimate in a! visible, unheard of too, lie known and heard of. 
foreign land, must dole till it is rivetted in j “ Is it of drums and trurajiets the jubilating 
the soil. Therefore, I beseech Mr. Longman, i chime which shakeB the clouds 1—-is it of 


informing, that if there are still other English- strains, forms warbling shapes, pronounces 
men who, as Byron would have done, are; accents of celestial influences, penetrates into 


inclined to preserve in their deep mind, and j man’s spirits, with hue and light espouses 
protect such faithfully inspired feelings, I! sense and mind ? Is it this genial power, 


protect sueu faithfully inspired ft 
should like they seeu the pages of m 
Describing in the body of her I 


ings, I. sense and mind ? Is it this genial power, 
Diary.” which running through the veins conjures the 
ok the blood the earthly to reject, to nurse, to bring 


ruins which arc scattered on tbc banks of the forth of sujtenial love, of supernal light, the 
Rhine and the Main, Bettina hopes to awaken genuine fruit 1 Is it not thou who has con- 
poetical sensation in the following among uuimuatcd it in me, when it fulgurates within 
many similar passages:— my soul ? Yes, it fulgurates when I think ot 

“ The sun wlieedluigly gets from our Lord, thee ! Or is it ouly ahalmx —museful and 
that he may ripen hundredfold ears for the weening, only gazing phantasy, not espousing 
children of men. Everything was content- with its revelations w%t I have to confide to 
plated, considered, explained. The wonder- these leaves ? Whatever it be ! all into death 
ing about former times, and that they reached this music of the first love may lead me. At 

. t_VI.. * i..J ___. a_ I* . j il.„ T ^l._ 1__ ?x .11 . ll 1 i 


moment of presence, and swallow it up.me, that I sJ^dl whisper from twig to twig 

Yesterday the sky was blue, to-day, ruby-died, like soft carols of twittering turds; be your 
and emeraidy, and then in the west, where it kisses, your caresses, between us the honey- 
covers the earth, it chases the light in saffron dipping fruits of this grove: but the element 
garb out of its couch. For a moment, desir- of my fife, harmony with thee, with nature, 
ofis love may disport, seeing whole nature with God, of whose loss arises the abundance 
slumbering Boak.” pf generation upwards to fight into light, de- 


At another place the friend of GoSthe caying into light—be that the torrent the 
describes herself as “ fancy’s poor deluded most powerful, which encompasses this grove 
child warbling very wild ana aroent notes to to make it lonely with ms ana thee* 
tire moon through the nabiferous gales that * Thou lookest upon me from- celestial 
bring her a cloud-cap or a beard, and again heights; let it be unknown to me, for 1 would 
■natch it away.” not bear it; thou hast token me from myself 

The following sample is from the last of —where stand I firm t The ground reels— 
Miss Arnim’s epistles to Goflthe, done into I feel myself no more on earth. My soul 
English by herself* • buoys up, I do uo more know any one,i£ have 

‘‘Multitudes have passed by thee,hailing no thought—I have no will but to deep, 
thee with loud shouts of fame; the banners bedded in clouds, on the steps of thy celestial 
they have flourished; kings have come and chair. Thy glance keeping over toe fire-vigil, 
toadied the skirts of thy wumri*, and brought thy all-inarming spirit bending,over me in the 
thee golden vessels, ahd laid chains of honour blossom-carouse of thy love-oarols. Thou ! 
on thy free neck. Thou knowest no more lisping over me, mghtisgale-foiting the groans 
$h*t T planted all the gathered flowers, the of my* languishing pants. Thou storming 
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over me, weather-stressiug tlie frenzy of 
passion. Thou, shouting—Heaven-urging the 
eternal hymns of love, .that warbling rebound 
on theheart, Ay! at thyfeet I will sleep, 
while thou, valiant one—Poet! Prince ! 
lightsomely grazing the clouds, evolvcst your 
harmonies rooted within my heart.” 

A little farther on Bettma Brentano gives 
it as her opinion, that “ Beauty, by divine 
spirit, inculcates itself to human features, 
through which inspiration perspires a halo, 
and, unhurt by lowness, its fragrance freely 
evolves.” Gofithe’s personal beauty at forty 
was * immarcessible, and at sixty' was “ re- 
qneened" by genius. _ ) 

Some of the thoughts in the original are of 
the highest order of fervent poetry; yet they 
are much marred in English by the com¬ 
parative ignorance of their author of our 
language. It would never do to apply to a 
fair poetess who translates her own work 
Into a foreign language, the proverb which 
defines what a client is who becomes his own 
lawyer. *In the case before us it would hardly 
I he, just; for every allowance should be made 
for the difficulties site had to overcome. 


HOW WE WENT WHALING OFF 
THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

At Algoa Bay, in the eastern provinces of 
the Cape Colony, there is, and has been for 
thirty years, a whaling establishment. By 
what instinct these monsters of the deep 
ascertain the settlement of man on the shores 
they frequent, it would be difficult to say. 
Bxtt that they do so, and that they then com- 
parajriveiy desert such coasts is undoubted. 
Where one whale is now seen off the south¬ 
eastern coast of Africa, twenty were seen in 
framer times, when the inhabitants of the 
country; were few. It is the same in New 
Zealand, and every other whale-frequented 
coast./ Nevertheless, the whaling establish¬ 
ment’ I have mentioned is still Kept up in 
Algoa Bay—and with good reason. Otoe 
whale per annum will pay all the expenses 
and outgoings of its maintenance; every other 
whsfo token in the course of a year is a clear 

■ A x. , 

pFUSK - 

The value of a whale depends, of course, 
upon its stai^T the average is from three hun¬ 
dred peattli to six hundred pounds. The 
establishment in Algoa Bay consists of a 
stone-built house for the residence of the fore¬ 
man, with Hie coppers and boiling-houses 
attached; a wooden boat-house, in which are 
kept three whale-boats, with all the lines and 
tackle belonging to them; and a set of 
javelins, harpoons, and implements for cutting 
up the whines' carcases. Then there arc a 
boat’s crew of picked men, six in number, 
besides -the coxswain' and the hatpooner. 
There are seldom above two or three whales 
taken in the course of a year; occasionally 
not one. 

* 1 ' i ' • 
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The appearance of a whale in the bay is 
known immediately, and great is the excite¬ 
ment caused thereby in the little town of,. 
Port Elizabeth, dose to which the whaling 
establishment is situated. It is like a sudden 
and unexpected gala, got up for the entertain¬ 
ment of the inhabitants, with nothing to pay. 

A treat of this sort is suddenly got up by 
the first appearance of a whale in those parts. 
Tackle-boats anti men are got ready in a 
twinkling. We jump into the stem-sheets of 
the boat. Six weather-beaten, muscular tars 
are at work at the oars, and t here, in the bows, 
stands the harpooner, preparing his tackle; 
a boy is by his side. Coils of line lie at their 
feet, with harpoons attached to them, and 
two or three spears or javelins. > 

“ Pull away, boys; there she blows again !” 
cries the coxswain, and at each stroke, the 
strong men almost lift the little craft out. of 
the water. The harpooner says nothing: he 
| is a very silent fellow : but w< a- to the unlucky 
I whale that conies within the whirl of his 
unerring harpoon! 

Meantime, our fat friend of the ocean is 
rolling himself about, as if such things as 
harpoons never existed; as if he w ere an infidel ! i 
in javelins. We are approaching him, a ■ 
dozen move strokes and we shall lie within . 
aim. Yet the harpooner seems cool and un¬ 
moved as ever : he holds the harpoon it is 
true, but he seems to grasp it no tighter, nor 
to make any preparation for a strike. He 
knows the whale better than we do—lietter i! 
than his crew. He has been a harpooner for ! 
thirty years, and once harpooned twenty-six ! 
whales iu one year with his own hand. He 
was right not to hurry himself, you see, for 
the wluile lias at last caught sight of us, and 
j has plunged below the surface. 

Now, however, the harpooner makes an 
imjierceptible sign to the coxswain. The cox¬ 
swain says “give way boys,” scarcely above 
his breath, and the boat skims faster than 
ever over the waves. The harpooner’s hand 
clutches more tightly the harpoon, and he 
slowly raises his arm; his mouth is compressed, 
but his lace is its calm as ever. A few yards 
a-head of us a wave seems to swell above the 
others—.“Whiz”—at the very moment you 
catch sight of the whale’s back again above 
the water, the harpoon is in it eighteen inches 
deep, hurled by the unerring arm of the silent 
harpooner. 

The red blood of tbe monster gushes forth, 

“ incarnadining ” (as Macbeth says) the waves. 

“ Back water, shouts the harpooner, as the 
whale writhes with the pain, and flings his 
huge body about with force enough to sub¬ 
merge twenty of our little crafts at one blow. 

But he has plunged down again below the. 
surface, and the pace at which he dives you 
may judge o£ hy the wonderful rapidity with • 
which the line attached to the harpoon runs . 
over the bows of the boat. - Now, too, you, 
see rite use of tbe boy who ill baling water., 
from the sea in a small bucket/grid pouring 
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it incessantly over the edge of the Wit ] 
where the line rune, or in two minutes the 
friction would set fire to it. 

You begin to think the whale is never 
coming back; but the crew know better. 
See too, the line is running out more slowly 
every instant: it ceases altogether now, and 
hangs slackly over the Wat's side. He is 
comuig up exhausted to breathe again. There 
arc a lew moments of suspense, during which 
the harpooner is getting ready and poising 
ono of the javelins. It is louger, lighter, and 
sharper than the harpoon, but it has no line 
attached to it. The harpoon is to catch—the 
iavelin to kill. Slowly the whale rises again, j 
but he is not within aim. “ Full again Wvs ” J 
—while the Wy is hauling in the line as fast 
as he cam We aiv near enough now. Again 
a whiz—again another—and the harpooner 
has sent two javelins deep into the creature’s 
body ; while the blood flows fast. Suddenly, 
the wliale dashes forward. No need of 
nulling at the oars now: we are giving him 
fresh line as fast as we can, yet he is taking 
us through the water at the rate of tweuty 
miles an hour at least. One would fancy 
that the harpoons and the javelins have only 
irritated him, and that the Mood he hits lost 
has diminished nothing of his strength. Not 
so, however; the pace slackens now : wo are 
scarcelv moving through the water. 

“ Full again, Wvs," ami we approach; 
while another deadly javelin pierces him, 
This time lie seems to seek revenge. He 
dashes towards u»—yvhat can save us i 

“Backwater," cries the harpooner, while 
the coxswain taking the hint at the same 
moment, with a sweep of his oar the little 
boat performs a kind of curvet backwards, 
and the monster has shot past us uuharmiug, 
but not unharmed; the harpooner, cool as 
over, has hurled another javelin deep into 
him, and smiles half pityingly at his impotent 
rage, which, he know’s mil well, Wdes a 
termination of the contest. The red blood is 
spouting forth from four wounds. “ neither as 
deep as a well, nor as wide as a church-door," 
but aiouffh to kill—even a whale. Ho rolls 
over heavily and slowly; a few convulsive 
movements shake his frame ; then he 

floats motionless ou the water—and the 
whale is dead ! ] 

Ropes are now ntado fost round him, and 
he is slowly towed away to shore, opposite 
the whaling establishment. A crowd is col¬ 
lected to see his huge body hauled up on the 
beach, and to speculate ou his size anil value. 
In two ddys all liis blubber is cut away and 
melting in the coppers. Vultures are feeding 
on his flesh, and men are cleansing his bones. 
In two months, barrels of liis oil att waiting 
for shipment to England. The fringe-work 
which lined his mouth, and which we call 
whalebone, is ready for the uses to which 
ladies apply it. His toeth, which are beautiful 
ivorr, are being fashioned into o rn a m e nt s by 
Abeturper j immense ribs tu* serving, 


as landmarks on the different forms about the 
eouutry, for which purpose they are admi¬ 
rably adapted. Meanwhile our friend the 
harpooner and his crew are reposing on their 
laurels, and looking out for fresh luck; wliile 
the proprietor of the establishment is five 
hundred iwunds the richer from this “ catch¬ 
ing a whale.” 


A LAMENT FOR THE FAIRIES. 

BEAiTfKUL fictions of our timtiag youth, 

(Visions we sigh that we havc> only dreamed!} 
When Fancy mocked the searching gaze of Troth, 
And the whole earth with bright enchantments 
teemed: 

How have we loved to forest glades to flee; 

By haunted streams (in thought) to utke our 
stand; 

To watch you circling round the greenwood tree, 
Or trace vour gambols ou tbq moonlit strand ! 

Or, when in gorgeous panoply arrayed. 

To grace some pageant of the Elfin Queen, 

You pricked along, a gallant cavalcade, 
lVinting the verdant turf a livelier green 2 

Nor le.^s we loved you, when, with pitying air, 
And bund beneficent, around you showered 
Gifts, might the world’s and nature's suite repair, 
Aud leave the homeliest maiden doubly dowered. 

But tin; bright realm of Fairyland is gong; 

It» iris-tinted train hath passed away ; 

Anil Ariel, Mab, Titania, Oberon, 

But grace the painter's scene, or poet’s lay. 

E'en Puck, dear imp of mischief aud of mirth, 

“ O'er hill and dale," at length hath ceased to 
range; 

Though long-cared “ Bottoms ” cumber still the 
earth, • 

Whose “ asses’ nowls " he is not here to change! 

The “ Sword of Sharpness ’’ is no longer keen; 
The “ Seven League Boots ” we distance now, at 
will; 

Our sole surviving “ Giant ’’ is the Spleen, 

Which, wo, life David, with u stone can kill! * 

No more, no more, upon the velvet mead. 

On mushroom tables ore your banquets spread ; 
No more with flying &et the dance you speed, 

Till dluuniug glow-worms hint ’tot time for bed ! 

No “ fairy fovours ” now reward the fair ; 

N or pearls nor diamonds from her Bps arc told ; 
No elfin matron makes her bliss her care. 

With parse cxhaustless, filled with fauy gold. 

Your unseen aid, like angel-help, iu vain, 

The toil-worn bind may, in Ins strait, implora*. 
The “ shadowy flail" to case his task will rain 
Its stalwart blows in his behoof no more | 

Virtue no longer, in her sorest needs, -■ 

By finry hands is xescuud from her thrall > 

And rampant Vioc, how dark soeer his deeds, 
Your well-earned frowns may now no more 
appal 1 

* Gram in his excellent poem, “ The Spleen,” «ays{- 
Fling hat a stra^ tiw giant <!<««■” 
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•Jhe superstition# swoet that charmed our youth ; 

v' The large belief that bade us still dream on; 

f£he dear illusions we mistook for truth j 

- The" nlwflag power ” that gam them grace— 

"' tteuewnl 

Tet these fair fictions of our earlier day 

- We bare but changed for guides less kind and 

bland; 

Hie glittering cheats that lead ns now astray, 

Are &lser for than those of Fairy LandJ 

Love, Friendship, Hope, Ambition, Glory, Pride, 

' All, ignis-fhtuus-like, by turns, invite. 

But when we follow, make a circuit wide, 

Where fields an dank, and there withdraw their 
light! 

Though poets still, as they were wont of yore, 
With filial lovo to ftiry legends cling ; 

The charm is half-dispelled, for they no more 
“ Believe the magic wonders that they sing ! n 

Ye^ till the Huso from earth is driven away, 

And young Romance hath broken too her wand; 

Will ■ Ifin Ion still grace the poet's lay, 

And his heart's home be still in Fairyland < 


GUNPOWDER AND CHALK. 

Sin Valbnmwe Sai/teak was a worthy 
gentleman, who had made a large fortune by 
constantly exporting Irish linens and lawns 
to France (from whence they came over to 
En gland as fine French goods), for which 
service to the trade of the three countries a 
discerning minister had obtained him the 
honour of knighthood. This fortune he had 
in past expended in building for himself a 
great mansion on the sea-coast of Kent, com¬ 
manding a fine view of the country from the 
bade windows, and the neat ocean, from the 
front Every room on the first and second 
floW* was furnished with a brass telescope, 
that could be screwed on to the window-sash, 
or by means of a pedestal, into the window-sill. 

Hjjk the front of his house was a great field, 
hi which he and his visitors peed to play at 
cricket. It was bounded by the high, white 
ehalk clifis, which descended precipitously to 
the sea. 

- Thediffe, however, were unfortunately much 
undermined by natural caverns; so that every 
year, and, in feet, every time there was a 
storm .at sea, a large portion of the chalk-j 
rock fell down, and in the course of six or seven 
years he was obliged to rail off as “dan¬ 
gerous” a part or the already reduced field 
m front of ms house. He could now only play 
at tnu^baUj Or battledore and- shuttle-cock. 

Still the sea continued its encroachments, 
and in a few yean more the trap-ball was all 
over,—it was too perilous, even if they had 
not continually lost this ball,—-and he and his 
sons wen reduced to a game at long-taw, 
and hop-scotch. 

Clearly perceiving that in the course of 
a few years more his field sports would be 
Hmfted to spuming a teetotum Womb his 
flfbnfc door, ae engaged the ser$oe#.of an 


eminent architect and civil engineer to build 
him a sea-wolf to prevent the further encroach¬ 
ment of the enemy. The estimate of expense 
was five thousand pounds, and, aa a xn&tter of 
course, the work, by the time it wag finished, 
cost ten thousand. This was nearly as much 
as Bir Valentine Saltear had paid for the 
building of his house. 

But the worst part of the business was, that 
the very next storm which oocurred at sea, 
and only a few weeks after, the waves dashed 
down, and fairly carried away the whole of 
this protective wall. In the morning it was 
clean gone, as though no such structure had 
bben there, and a great additional gap was 
made in the cliflj plainly showing that the 
watery monster was quite bent on swallowing 
up Sir Valentine’s house. Ho brought an 
action for the recovery of the money he had 
paid for bis wall; but while this was pending, 
he saw his house being undermined from day 
to day, and in sheer despair felt liimseff 
obliged to apply to a still more eminent civil 
engineer. The estimate this gentleman made 
for the construction of a sea-wall—one that 
would stand—was ten thousand pounds. It 
might be a few pounds more, or less—prob¬ 
ably less. But the recent experience of Sir 
Valentine making him fear that it would 
probably be double that amount, he hesitated 
ns to engaging the services of this gentleman. 
He even thought of sending over to Ireland 
for fifty bricklayers, carpenters, and masons, 
aud superintending the work himself. He 
was sure he coulu do it for six thousand 
pounds. It never once occurred to him to 
pull down his house, and rebuild it on high 
ground a quarter of a mile farther off. 

In this dangerous yet undecided state of 
affairs, Bir Valentine one morning, breakfast¬ 
ing at his dub iu Waterloo Place, read in a 
newspaper a notice of the grand mining oper¬ 
ation and explosion that was to take place at 
Seaford, the object of which was to throw 
down an immense mass of chalk diff, the 
broken fragments whereof would, at a com- 
parately small cost, form a sea-wall, at an 
elevation of about one-fifth the height iff the 
parent rock. Why, here was Sir Valentine’s 
own case! His house was upon a very high 
chalk rock, and a sea-wall of one-fifth the 
height would answer every purpose. The 
only difficulty was his present proximity to the 
edge of the diff. Still, he thought he conk} 
spare thirty feet or so, without losing his door 
steps, and this width being exploded down to 
the base of the cliff, would constitute, by 
its fall, a very, capital mound, of protection 
which might last tor a century or more. He 
therefor^ determined to see the explosion at 
Seaford, and if it proved sucoesaftd, to adopt 
the very same plan. 

Sir Valentins,, accordingly, on the nipe* 
teeuthof September, mmllowed an early engulf 
chocolate; and hurried off to the Brigbtoa 
railway terminus, and took his place & the - 
Express train ft ^HewbafteBr Itwasaretaji* 
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ticket,fir»t class, for wliieli he paid the sum of 
one four shillinga. An Excursion train 
had sUMftd at nine o’clock, the return-ticket, 
first class, being only eleven shillings; but Sir 
Valentine fearing that it would stop at every 
station on the way, and might not tie in time 
for the great event, had prudently chosen the 
Express at Express price; namely, one pound 
four per ticket There was some confusion 
in the arrangements of the terminus, ap¬ 
parently attributable to extensive additions 
and alterations in the buildings; but there 
was no difficulty in receiving the money. 

The train started; its speed, though an 
Express, being nothing particular. When it 
arnved at Lewes, the passengers all had to ! 
alight, and wait for another train which was 
to take them on. At last a train arrived. It 
was declared to be full! 

“Pull! ” cried Sir Valentine, “why, I have 
paid for the Express!—first-class—one pound 
four.” 

Pull, however, this long train was. Pre¬ 
sently a guard shouted out that there was 
room for three in a second class-carriage. 

“ I secure one ! ” shouted Sir Valentine, 
holding up his fore-finger in a threatening 
manner to the gnnrd, and jumped in. in 
due time, and by no means in a hurry, the 
“ Express ” train arrived. 

Out leaped Sir Valentine, and demanded of 
the first person he met how far it was to 
Heaford ? The man said lie didn’t know ! to 
the utter astonishment and contempt of the 
excited knight. He asked the next person; 
who replied that he hadn't the very least 
idea, but they could tell him at the “tap.” 
Sir Valentine looked on all sides to see if 
there were any cabs, flies, or vehicles of any 
kind, and descrying several in a group at 
some little distance, made towards them at 
long running strides—a boy who had over¬ 
heard his question as to the distance, following 
at his heels, and bawling—“ Two miles as a 
crow flies!—four miles by the road !—two 
miles ns a cro-o-o-o !—four by the ro-o-o-o J ” 

Arrived amidst the vehicles, the knight 
found nearly all of them either engaged, or 
full, and it was only os a matter of favour 
that he was admitted as “one over the 
number" to the inside of a small van without 
springs; where, beside the heat and crushing, 
he had to endure & thorough draught ana 
three short pipes, all the way. 

. The road wound round the base of a series of 
Mils and other rising ground, and a line of ve¬ 
hicles might be seen all along this serpentine 
road, for two or throe miles’ distance; while a 
long unbroken line of pedestrians were de¬ 
scried winding along the pathway across the 
fields. After a very jolting and rumbling 
drive, Sir Valentine found himself" (foot out ” 
vpith the rest of the company, in front of a 
small “ public " knocked up lor the occasion, 
wlth aloadortwo of bricks sad some boards, 
and crowded to excess. Private carriages, 
flies* cabs, carts, waggons, vans, were stand¬ 


ing around, together with booths and wheel* 
barrows, set oat with apples, nuts, bread and 
cheese, and ginger beer of a peculiarly thin 
stream. Sir Valentine having breakfasted 
early, hastily, and lightly, was by this time— 
a quarter to two—extremely sharp set; he 
enocavoured, therefore, to make his way into 
the house to get a bottle of stout and some 
ham or cold beef for luncheon. But after ten , 
minutes’ continuous efforts, he found he was 
still between the door-posts, and the noisy, 
choked-up window of the “ liar ” as far from 
his hopes as ever. He abandoned the attempt 
in disgust—but not without addressing him- 
•sclf to a seafaring roan who was standing with 
his hands in his pockets, looking on:— 

“Is this sense?” said the Knight. “Do 
you call this common sense ? Do you think 
you are acting with any more reason than a ! 
dog possesses, to treat the public in this way } 
Then, your own interest—look at it!” (point- ‘ 
ing to the crowd struggling in the door-way). 

“ If you had any foresight, or a head for the 
commonest arrangements, would you not have 
a barrel of ale on wheels outside here ? " 

The sea-faring man swung round on his 
heel with a smile, and Sir Valentine, having . 
made his way into the field, obtained six 
pennyworth of gingerbread and a dozen of - 
small apples, with which provender he in som agf 
sort revived his exhausted frame. He ’safest 
bustled on towards the foot of a broken <Sm-^ 
baukment leading up to a lofty rising ground, 
the summit being the cliffs, a large portion of j 
which was shortly to be detached, and thrown 
down by the explosion of a mine. The part i 
to be mown off was marked out by broad j! 
belts of white, where the chalk had been j! 
thrown up, which made an imposing appear¬ 
ance even on the distant Heights. 

The sun shone brightly. All over the fields 
and fallow ground that lay between the halt¬ 
ing-place just described, and the foot of the 
steep mount, the visitors were scattered,— 
pedestrians, with here and there a horseman; j 
sight-seers,—the*old and the young—men of 
science from various parts of the world,— j 
infantry soldiers, sappen and miners, ladies 
and gentlemen, sailors, marines, country 
people, railway labourers, policemen, boys 
and girls, and—far in the rear of all, with dis¬ 
approving looks—two or three old women in 
spectacles. Benovated by his gingerbread 
and apples, Sr Valentine made his way man¬ 
fully up the steep grassy ascent of the hill,— 
chalk mountain, it might be more properly 
termed,—ancLin the course of a quarter of an 
hour, he found hinumlf at the spot where the 
explosion was to take place. . 

It was a tolerably level surface, of some 
hundred yards in diameter. Transverse belts 
of excavated fballr, with several tregphto 
pitebalf fifiedup* marked out the huge frag¬ 
ment of the solid mass which was to be sepa¬ 
rated. The boundary was further indicated 
by flagstaflh, and also by sentinels, who 
prevented any of the visitors from trespassing 
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.orthe dangerous ground, whereon, of course, 
.< they all had a balf-delightful tingling wish 
" to perambulate, and to feel themselves liable to 
be Mown to atoms by a premature explosion. 

' Beneath the part marked off by the flag- 
atoffib and sentinels, at a great depth in the 
. QbfHr rock, were buried many thousand 
' (the Brighton Herald stud twenty-seven thou¬ 
sand !) pounds of gunpowder, distributed in 
different chambers and galleries, one cornmn- 
nicatingwith another by means of a platina 
wire, This wire was carried up through the 
rock into a little wooden house,, in which 
certain chemical mysteries were being secretly 
carried on by engineer officers. 'Aero was I 
a little window in front, out of which the 
mysterious officer now and then half thrust 
his head,—looked out with profound gravity 
upon the belts of clialk on the space before 
him, and, without appearing to see any of the 
crowding visitors, withdrew from the window. 
Presently another officer came, and did the 
same. “Come like shadows,'’ muttered Sir 
Valentine, * so depart! ” 

But, wishing that they might “show his 
eyes” the mysterious ojieratious in the little 
wooden house, however grievous it might be 
to his feelings, our anxious knight hurried 
round to the back, where he took it for 
granted there was some means of entrance, as 
he had seen no officer get in at the window. 
He was right. There was a small narrow 
door of planks, with a sentry standing before 
it, who wore a forbidding face of much iuijwrt- 
ance. And now, a gentleman in blue spectacles 
approached, and nodded to the sentinel, who 
topped at the door. The door was unlocked, 
aim the favoured man of science entered. 
Through the dosing door, Sir Valentine 
caught: sight of a sort of long, shapeless table, 
covered with chemical instruments and uten- 
in'short, an apparatus exciting <freat 
curiosity. The door closed, just as Sir '' '-n- 
tine handed up his card to the sentinel. Ike 
deer was opened again,—his card given in ; 
Ahfaebody took it, and it seamed to fly over a 
rowof small white porcelain painters’ pallettes, 

„ s ta nding mid-deep in water, and then disap¬ 
peared, as the door was suddenly closed again. 
A voice within was heard to say, impatiently, 
*1’really am afraid we can’t be disturbed ! *’ 
“Can’t you!” exclaimed Sir Valentine, 
addgtouBg himself to a servant girl, with a 
child -in., her anus, who was trying to get a 
peep ha. at the door ;—“ Can’t you, indeed 1 
Wn*t treatment do you call this t Do you 
think gentlemen wovud take the trouble to 
come (tot en here, such a distauoe, and up here, 
such a height* u they did not expect to see 
all that o&uld possibly be seen ? Is this your 
duty to the public who pays you? why 
should you conceal any thing from me I Am 
I not a pferson of sufficient wealth, and respec¬ 
tability to be allowed to know of all your 
doings up here 1- 'what brings yoji here but 
the public service! Who is your paster! 
tdlme that!” 


“ Edward Smith, of Seaford,” answered the 
girl, with an angry face; “but I don’t know 
as it’s any .business of yours 1” , .< 

Sir Valentine brushed past the giri with 
a “ Pooh, pshaw! ” Observing it' was an¬ 
nounced, by a placard on one siaeof the little 
wooden house, that the explosion would take 
place at three o’clock, he took out his watch, 
and.fouud that it was already half-past two. 
It became important to decide on the most 
advantageous place to take up a position, in 
order to have the best view of the grand 
explosion. Some of the visitors—in met, a 
considerable number—had ascended to the 
veiy highest part of the rock, which swept 
upwards, with its green coating of grass, to a 
distance of a hundred and fifty or two hun¬ 
dred yards lieyond the dangerous spot. 
Another crowd took their posts at altout the 
same distance below the fetal spot, each 
crowd being widely scattered, the boldest in 
each being nearest, the most timid the fur¬ 
thest off. Another crowd—and this was the 
hugest by far—had descended to the beach, 
to see, from below, the fall of the great mass 
of lofty rock. Many had taken Witts, and 
rowed, or sailed out, to behold it from a more 
directly opposite, yet safer position. 

Now, Sir Valentine Sail car, ln-iug an en¬ 
thusiast in sight-seeing, had not the least 
doubt but the way really to enjoy the thing, 
would be to stand upon the portion of the 
cliff that was to be thrown down ; and, leaping 
from crack to crack, and from muss to mass, 
as it majestically descended, reach by this 
means the sea, into which a good dive for¬ 
wards would render your escape from danger 
comparatively safe and easy. On second 
thoughts, however, he saw that it was preca¬ 
rious, because if the charge of powder wore in 
excess of the weight to he separated, a great 
mass of fragments might fly upwards into the 
air, aud who could say but one of these might 
be the very place on which he himself was 
standing? He, therefore, contented himseH’ 
with advancing to the extreme edge of the 
cliff, and goring over upon the beach below. 
The height was prodigious; the crowds 
walking about below were of pigmy size. The 
boats that were hovering about on tho sea 
looked no bigger than mussel shells. Sir 
Valentine once thought of going out in a 
boat, but immediately recollecting that by 
doing so he should lose the fine effect of the 
trembling of the earth, lie at once abandoned 
the idea. If he mounted above the scene of 
action he should lose the grandeur of the 
descent of the mass; if he stood on the mount 
at some distance below it, lie could not see 
the surface crack and gape, though he might 
be exposed to flying fragments. He, therefore, 
decided forthwith on going down to the beach, 
and accordingly he hurried along the grassy 
slope, and then made Us way down a pre¬ 
cipitous zig-zag fissure iathe sand bill below, 
iiu he found his foetrarilagamd limping over 
the stones of the beach. 
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GUNPOWDER AND CHALK. 


Hera he was amidst six or seven thousand Everybody kept his place a moment in 
]«ople—many more than he had seen from silence—the front line then made a rtuh 
above—some walking about, some sitting in on-ward—then abruptly stopped, bringing up 
long rows or in groups, on the damp shingles, all those behind them -with a jerk, who 
some standing in knots—all speculating as to knows but more cliff may be coining down, 
how soon it would now be before the great In the course of half a minute the cloud of 
explosion. A few flag-staffs were planted, with dust had sufficiently dispersed itself to render 
several sentinels, to mark the line which no one the fallen mass visible. It formed a sort 
was allowed to pass; and this line was very of double hill about one-fifth of the height 
strongly marked besides by a dark crowd of of the rocks above, the niter lull nearest the 
the most fearless of the visitors. According sea (which had been the head and shoulders 
to their several degrees of apprehension, the of the fallen giant) being by ikr the largest 
crowds were scattered over the bench at It was made up of fragments of all sizes, 
various distances, some of them being at least from small morsels, and lumps, up to huge 
a mile and half off. blocks of chalk, many of which were two or 

Sir Valentino, after an examination of all three feet in thickness, intermixed with masses 
the bearings of the case, elected to have a of the upper crust, having grass upon the 
place in the front row, close to tiie flagstaff; upper surface. 

but, taking into consideration the possibility Towards this larger hill of broken nutseea of 
that the explosion might send up a great chalk, the front rank of the crowd below, on 
mass of fragments, which might come dying the beach, now rushed. But after a few 
over that way, and crush nimdtcrs by their j yards, they again stopjicd abruptly, brining 
fall, he looked round to try and secure a it-1 every lwdy behind them bump up against 
treat tin* instant lie should »*e a black cloud j their 1 Kicks. Again, they moved on waver- 
of fragments in the air. The front line would ingly, when suddenly a small piece of cracked 
not be able to retreat in time, because, Wing root detached itself from above, and came 
crowded, they would, in the jonic of the rolling down. Back rushed the front line,—a 
moment, stumble over each other, and falling 1 panic took place, and thousands retreated, 
jKjU-meli, become an easy prey to the descend- till they found the cliff was not coming 
iug chalk. Sir Valentino, therefore, being not after them, when they gradually drew up, 
only auenthusiast,but also annul of foreaii'lit, faced about, and returned to the onset. At 
took his post to the extreme right of the Hue,! length it became a complete charge: the 
so that he could, if lie saw ncut retreat into; front rank made directly for the large broken 
the sea ; to make sure of which, and at the, mound, iu the face of clouds of drifting chalk- 
same time to have iui uuimjx-dod view, he now , .lust, and fairly carried it by assault, — mount- 
stood half up to his knees tu water. : ing over blocks, or picking their way roimd 

It was three o'clock—the hour of doom for about blocks, or between several blocks, 
tho chalk iu its contest with guu|towdci’. A j aud through soft masses of chalk, and so 
bugle, sounded, and a movement of the sentries! upwards to the top,—two soldiers, three 
on the top of the rock was discerned by thej sailors, a boy, and Sir Valentine, being the 
thousands of eyes looking up from tlie beach, j first who reached it. Thereupon they set 
Many, also, who were al>ove, suddenly thought j up a shout of -victory, which was echoed 
they Could better their {lusitioiis by moving ; by thousands from below. Fifty or sixty 
further off. Ik-low, on tho beach, there was a 1 wore were soon up after them; and one 
hush of voices; not a murmur was heard.! enthusiast, who had a very clever little 
Everybody stood in his favourite attitude of brown horse, actually contrived to lead 


foremost upon the beach with a tremendous, after suffering the vexation of seeing every 
dull, echoless roar. .A douse cloud of white vehicle pass them, he at length arrived at the 
dust sod smoke instantly rose, tad obscured Newhuven railway station, 
the whole from right. There, egery Ixxly was iu confusion, and no 


being filled with an avalanche of chalk. all, was oovered w-ith the continual rain of 
Again a bugle sounded—-and all was silence, chalk-dust. The heroes were all as white os 
Not a shingle moved. millers. 

Presently there was a low, subterranean It was almost as difficult to descend as it 
murmur, accompanied by a trembling of the had been to get up. However, Sir Valentine 
whole sea-beach—sea and all;—no burst of managed to effect this with considerable alae- 
explosion; but the stupendous cliff was seen rity, and made hk way hastily across the 
to crack, heave outwards, and separate iu field to the little “public,” with intent to 
many places, half-way down; tho upper part secure a fly, or other conveyance, before they 
then bowed itself forward, and almost at the were all occupied by the numlxses he had lets 
same'instant the cliff seemed to bend out and behind.him on the beach. Nothing could be 
break at ouo-tMrd of the way from the base, bad: all were engaged, lie walked onwards 
- till, like an old giant falling upon his knees, hastily, and was fortunate enough to overtake 
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Spiders* silk. 


a Bet of men who had been uttering the most 
obstreperous noises, and were ready to commit 
violence; who yet, It was manifest, were in bo 
good a frame of mind, that one word of 
reasonable explanation of the cause of this 
delay would have quieted them in a moment. 
“But no”*—as Sir Valentine said—“No— 
thia one word of reasonable explanation, is 

C ' the thing you will not give ! " The train 
been stationary, as described, a whole 
hour, fay several watches. 

A third train now came up, on the way to 
London. This time, the first to move was the 
long-suffering crescent, whose passengers, in 
passing the other train, gave p loud cheer of 
victorious triumph over them; which was 
answered by the crowd in the third class with 
a prolonging ba-a-ing and other lugubrious 
imitations of a train to Southfield, 

Nothing further occurred till the train 
]>aused near the Loudon terminus, in order to 
take the passengers* tickets. When the guard 
came with his lamp, and received the tickets 
from Sir Valentine’s carriage, he made a 
stop as he looked at the latter, and then saul, 
with rather a suspicious look—“Thia is not 
correct! ” 

*' You ’ll have to pay over again,” said the 
man in the duffel coat * 

“ Correct! ” exclaimed Sir Valentine, “ Of 
course it's not correct. I paid one pound 
four - for a first-class carriage in the Express- 
train ; and here 1 am in a second-class carriage 
of the Excursion-train, in which these gentle¬ 
men have paid eight-and fourpence ! I *11 
thank you for the balance! ” * 

“Well, well;” said the guard, with an 
easy, accommodating air, “I dare say this 
will do.” And he moved on to the next 
carriage. 

“This,” said Sir Valentine, addressing the 
grazier in the duffel coat, “this is the cool 
way in which you impose upon the public! 
Whether you build a man a sea-wall, set up a 
small public-house, or cany people in a train 
to see a contest between gunpowder and 
chalk—Porter! Call Sir Valentine Saltear’a 
carriage—You are never satisfied unless you 
have committed some stultified oversight, by 
which everybody is made uncomfortable and 
nobody benefited t” 

“ Then call it yourself!” said the porter. 

— - — 

‘A LESSON FOR FUTURE LIFE. 

Every present holds a future in it, 

Could we read its bosom secret right; 

■ Could we see the golden due and win it, 

Lay our hand to weak with heart and might. 

Trite it is wo shall not live in story, „ 
we may be waves within a tide, 

Jfljh the human flood to near the glory, 

-■ •pTSmt «haU shine when we have toil'd and died. 

* iV , \ 

Wymote, though flrw praise or help or heed us, 
W »» work—with Mad, Or heart, or hand; 

For we xnCw the fitters sms heed us. 

We mutt help our tinte to take its stand. 


Where oar present 


he end;. 


So each age, by that before E winning, 

To the followinghdp intern shall lend. 

Each single straggle hath its tar vibration. 

Working results that work results again ; 

Failure and death are no MuitMlatS*,*^ 

Our tears, absorb’d, will make seme fixture rein. 

Let us toil on; tho work we leavo behind us, 
Though incomplete, God’s hand will yot embalm, | 
And use it some way: and the news will find us 
Iu heaven above, and swocteu endless calm. 

SPIDERS* SILK. 

Urged by the increased demand for the , 
threads which the silk-worm yields, many j 
ingenious men have endeavoured to turn tho ) 
cocoons of other insects to account. In i 
search of new fibres to weave into murment?, j 
men have dived to the bottom of the sea, to 1 
watch the operations of the pinna and the 
common mussel. Ingenious experimentalists 
have endeavoured to adapt the threads 
which hold the mussel firmly to the rock, 
to the purposes of the loom*; and the day 
will probably arrive when the minute thread 
of that diminutive insect, known as the 
money-spinner, will be reeled, thrown, and 
woven into fabrics fit for Utania and her 
court. 

Iu the early part of last century, an enthu¬ 
siastic French gentleman turned his attention 
to-spiders’ webs. He discovered that certain i 
spiders not only erected their webs to trap 
unsuspecting flies, but that the females, when 
they had laid their eggs, forthwith wove a 
cocoon, of strong silken tiweads, about them. 
These cocoons are known more familiarly as 
spiders’ bags. The common webs of spiders 

_X _ _ .1! l.i._1 ft. *1 . 1 . . * 
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cocoons of the denude spiders were more 
solidly built than the mere traps of the fero¬ 
cious males. Various experiments led M. Bon 
to adopt the short-legged silk spider aa the 
most productive kind. Of this species he 
made a large collection. He employed a 
number of persons to go in search of them; 
and, aa the prisoners were brought to him, 
one by one, he enclosed them in separate 
paper cells, in which he pricked holes to 
admit the air. He kept them in dose con¬ 
finement^ and he observed that their imprison¬ 
ment did not appear to affect their health. 
None of them, so for as he could observe, 
sickened far want of exercise; and,. as a 
gaoler, he appears to have been indefatigable, 
occupying himself catching flies, and ddivere 
ing them over to the tender mercies of his 
nsonerx After a protracted confinement in 
these miniature Bastilcs, the grim M. Bon 
opened the doors, and found that the majo¬ 
rity pf his prisoners had beguiled their time 
in forming their bags. Spiders exude their 
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threads from toraHra or nipples, placed at the 
hinder part of-their body. The thread, when 
it leaves them, is a glutinous liquid, which 
hardens on exposure to the air. It has been 
found that, by squeezing a spider, and placing 
the/* finger against its papiUBe, the liquid of 
which the thread or silk is made may be 
drawn out to a great length. 

. M. Reaumur, the rival experimentalist to 
31. Bon, discovered that the papilla? are 
formed of an immense number of smaller 
papilla?, from each of which a minute and 
distinct thread is spun. He asserted that, 
with a microscope, he counted as many ns 
seventy distinct fibres proceeding from the 
papilke of one spider, and that there were 
many more threads too minute and numerous 
to compute*. He jumped to a result, how¬ 
ever, that is sufficiently astonishing, namely, 
that a thousand distinct fibres proceed from 
each pa,pilia?; and there being five large 
papillae, that every thread of spider’s silk is 
composed of at least, five thousand fibres. In 
the heat of that enthusiasm, with which the 
microscope tilled speculative minds iu the 
beginning of last century, M. Leuwenlioek 
ventured to assert that a hundred of the 
threads of a full-grown spider were not equal 
to the diameter of one single hair ofhis beard. 
This assertion leads to the astounding arith¬ 
metical deduction, that if the spider’s threads 
and the philosopher’s hair be frtth round, ten 
thousand threads are not bigger than such 
a hair; and, computing the diameter of a 
thread spun by a young spider as compared 
with that of an adult spider, four millions of 
the fibres of a young spider’s web do not 

S ual a single hair of M. Leuwonhock's heard. 

te enthusiastic experimentalist must have 
suffered horrible martyrdom under the razor, 
with such an exaggerated notion of 1 ub beard 
as these calculations must have given him. 
A clever writer, in Lardner’s Cyclopaedia, 
notices these measurements, and shows that 
M. Leuwenhoek went far beyond the limits 
of, reality in his calculation. 

■>’ M. Bon’a collection of spiders continued 
to thrive; and, in due season, he found that 
tbe.'.gre&ter number of them had completed 
their cocoons or bags. He then dislodged the 
bags firom the paper boxes | threw them into 
warm water, and kept washing them until 
they were quite free from dirt of any kind. 
The next process was to make a preparation 
of soap, saltpetre, and gum-arabic dissolved 
in water. Into tins preparation the togs 
were thrown, and set to boil over a gentle fire 
for the space of three hours. When they 
were taken oat and the soap had been rinsed 
from them, they appeared to be composed of 
fine, strong, aan-cafoured silk. Be ip re being 
carded oh fine cards, they were set out for 
some days to dry thoroughly. The carding, 
according^ to M. Bern, Was an easy matter; 
and he affirmed that the threads of the silk 
ha obtained wore stronger and ’Safer than 
those of the riik-tonm. M. Bsafintur/how¬ 


ever, who was dispatched to the scene of 
M. Ban’s investigations by theBoysl Academy 
of Paris, gave a different version of ’the 
matter. He found, that whereas the thread 
of the spider’s bag will sustain only thirty- 
six grains, that of the silkworm will support 
a weight of two drachms and a half-—or four 
times the weight sustained by the spider- 
thread. Though M. Bon was certainly an 
enthusiast on behalf of spiders, M. Reaumur 
as undoubtedly had a strong predilection m 
favour of the bombyx ; and the' result of 
these contending prejudices was, that M. 
Bon’s investigations were overrated by a 
few, and utterly disregarded by the ma¬ 
jority of his countrymen. Ho injured him¬ 
self by rash assertions. He endeavoured to 
make out that, spiders were more prolific, 
and yielded a proportionable larger quantity 
of silk thau silkworms. These assertions 
were disproved, but in no kindly spirit, by 
j M. Reaumur. To do away with the irnpres- 
; sion that spiders and their webs were ve- 
i nomous, 31. Bon not only assorted, with 
: truth, tliat their bite was harmless, but he 
! even went so far as to subject his favourite 
insect to a chemical analysis, and he succeeded 
in extracting from it a volatile sidt which he 
christened Montpelier drops, and recom¬ 
mended strongly as an efficacious medicine 
in lethargic states. 

M. Bon undoubtedly produced, from the silk 
of his spiders, a material that readily absorbed 
all kinds of dyes, and van cajaible of being 
worked iu any loom. With his carded spiders 
silk the enthusiastic experimentalist wove 
gloves and stockings, which he presented to 
one or two learned societies. To these pro¬ 
ductions several eminent men took particular 
exceptions. They discovered that, the fineness 
of the separate threads of the silk detracted 
from its lustre, and inevitably produced a 
fabric less refulgent than those woven from 
the silkworm. M. Reaumur’s most conclusive 
fact against the adoption of spider's silk as an 
article of manufacture, was deduced from his 
observations on the combativenoss of spiders. 
He discovered that they had not arrived at 
that state of civilisation when communities find 
it most to the general advantage to live on 
terms of mutual amity and confidence ; on the 
contrary, the spider-world, according to M. 
Reaumur (v^p arc writing of a hundred and 
forty years ago), was in a continual state of 
.warfare—nay, not a few spiders were habitual 
cannibab. Having collected about five thou¬ 
sand spiders, (enough to scare the most 
courageous old lady), M. Reaumur shut them 
up in companies varying in number from fifty 
to onq, hundred. On opening toe cells, after 
the lapse of a few days, “what was toe honor 
of our. hero,” as the graphic novelist wm«k 
“to behold the scene which met his gazel * 
Where fifty spiders, happy and foil of life, 
had a short rime before existed, only about 
two bloated insects now remained—t*.eyhad 
devoured their fellow spiders 1 This horrjfole 















FATHER GABRIEL; OR, THE TO&TUNES OF A FARMER. 


custom of file spider-world accounts for the 
Brn^ll proportion of spiders in comparison to 
the immense number of eggs ■which they pro¬ 
duce. So formidable a difficulty could only 
be met by rearing each spider in a separate 
cage ; whether this separation is practicable— 
that is to sav. whetherit can be made to repay 
the trouble It would require—is a matter yet 
to be decided. 

Against M. Bon’s treatise on behalf of 
spider’8 silk, M. Reaumur urged fnrther 
objections. He asserted, that when compared 
with silkworm's silk, spider’s silk was defi¬ 
cient both in quality and in quantity. ITvs 1 
calculation went to show that the silk of 1 
twelve spiders did not more than equal that! 
of one bonify x ; ami that no less than fifty- i 
five thousand two hundred and ninety-six i 
spiders must, lie reared to produce one pound ! 
of silk. This calculation is now held to tie 1 
exaggerated ; and the spirit of partisanship ■ 
in which M. Reaumur’s report was evidently 
concocted, favours tlu* supposition that he 
made the most of any objections he could 
bring to bear against M. lJon, 

M. Bon - experiments are valuable ns far 
as they go; spider's silk may he safely set 
down as an untried raw material. The ol>- 
jeetions of M. Reaumur, reasonable in some 
respects, are not at all conclusive. It is of 
Course undeniable that the silkworm produces- 
a larger quantity <»f silk than any spates of 
spider; but, on the other hand, the spider’s 
silk may possess certain qualities adapted to 
particular fabrics, which would justify itaj 
cultivation. At the Great Industrial Show, ‘ 
we shall probable find some specimens of. 
spider's silk; such contributions! would be' 
useful and suggestive. The idea of brushing 1 
down cobwebs to convert, them into hall-room ' 
stockings, forces iij>oii ns the association of 1 
two most incongruous ideas; but that this J 
transformation is not impossible, the Royal, 
Society, who are the possessors of some" of! 
M. Bon’s spider-fabric, can satisfactorily de¬ 
monstrate. 

FATHER GABRIEL; OR, THE FOR¬ 
TUNES OF A FARMER. 

Atiachki.or’s station in the Bush, or even a 
bachelor’s farm, is generally a wretched place. 
Founded to make money nnd nothing else, 
decency and comfort are,little cultivated: A 
rode bark-covered hut for the overseer or 
master; another, still ruder, for the Asrvants ; 
the ground bare beaten with the feet of cattle, 
not a vestige of garden, although the soil be 
ever so fertile. A stockyard, ankle deep in 
dustj are the usual characteristics. The head 
of the station bemg a young man, who may 
often be found, dirty, harefooted, in his shirt 
deeves, sitting alone, in melancholy state, on 
an old tea-chest, with a mess of salt meat and 
tea without milk before him, longing for a visit 
from a i ;igbbour or traveller, without books 
or newspapers, bbl^odjtf be Would keep up 


his authority, fo hold very tittle communica¬ 
tion with his men. 

As for the men,' harassed and haggard 
looking, ragged, unshaven, unwashed, they 
crowd together in an evening, perhaps fifteen 
or twenty i n number, smoking, and swearing, 
and.jabbering with two or three black gins, 
their only female companions, purchased, 
stolen, or strayed from a neighbouring tribe. 
But on the stations of married squatters, ot* 
where small settlers of a good sort have settled 
either on grants or purchases, as dairy and 
grain-growing farmers, a very different sight 
is presented,—wives and gardens, children and 
green vegetables, improve the fare, the scenery, 
and the society. Thank heaven, every day 
fixity of tenure is making its way, and iu a 
few years there is no reason why pastoral 
Australia, with immense advantages of climate, 
should not - resemble that pastoral Scot land 
whose domestic virtues have afforded so 
many exquisite pictures for ]>oets and ro- 
maneists. 

When I first landed in the Colony, agri-'-nl- 
lure was reckoned very /o>r, the Highland 
spirit of contempt for rural toil had descended 
on our nomadic aristocracy. Not being bred 
to it, I could not share the feeling ; and after 
months of mon-companion*, and salt meat and 
duirqtcr tare, grateful to my eyes was the 
view of what i will call (to mention real 
names would not be fair) “ Father Gabriel’s 
Happy Valley."’ A bright oasis, that, within 
the mommy of the oldest settler had uotbeen 
touched by drought ; given, and corn-waving, 
when all around the other side of the itnge 
was brown and barren ; eheerftil and alive too, 
with fat children running and riding in lay, 
for children with us ride Almost as soon its 
they walk ; handsome young wives, and nice 
tiilv old women busy washing under the 
verandahs of their cottages, or in their gar¬ 
dens, or making cheese in the open air under 
a great tree, converted into part of a machin e 
for cheese pressing! 

From a great field of oaten hay, “The 
mowers’ scythe- sent back a flickering silver 
sheen,” where Father Gabriel, a hale old 
man, led the wav before a long string of 
sons and sons-in-law, while the little ones 
followed and bound the sheaves. It was 
almost a home scene, beneath a brighter sun 
and dearer blue sky than is ever found in 


Father Gabriel, having been one of the 
eatly free-former settlers, nail-obtained a grant 
in this favoured spot, and made the most of 
if by tn owing wheat in increasing quantities, 
which during a four years’ drought, he sold at 
14s. and 1J5*. a bushel. With the help of a 
long family he became really rich; but nutted 
of turning * gentlemim? after the vulgar 
colonial fashion, or entering into wild specu¬ 
lations, he had pursued Ids plain Yeoman 
stjdtf of life, collecting round him as many as 
possible of. his neighbours from his native 
country, so that he had formed a sort of 
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North-country settlement, eat off by barren 
land and tocky ranges, from near contact 'with 
smaller stations, until they pushed on beyond 
th«ii; ; Be and hie friends had built a stone 
chapel, from which on Sundays the powerful 
▼(nee Of Father Gabriel might be heard ex- 
ppuhding the Scriptures, something in the 
manner of a Presbyterian of Cromwell’s day. 
Be discontinued tins practice when a dis¬ 
senting minister readied the district a few 
years after my arrival This chapel was very 
uke a barn, roofed with wood slabs or shingles; 
being the only stone building in the district, 
it used to be very much admired. During 
service there were sometimes fifteen or twenty 
horses, with a fair share of side-saddles, tied 
up in waiting, belonging to families who had 
ridden ten and even twenty miles, to service. 
But they were seldom allowed to return any 
great distance without sharing the hospitality 
of the elders. 

Z made the acquaintance of one of the sons, 
(the old man had twelve children, and twice 
that number of grandchildren) at a Kangaroo 
hunt, and we became intimate, as he was 
always asking questions about England, 
IS&glish farmin g English sports, and I was 
glad to learn Bushmanship, in which Kit 
Gabriel was a perfect master. One day he 
asked me over to a shearing feast. We had 
to cross a country, which I will describe, 
because it is a fair specimen of the grand but 
monotonous scenery of Australia,. I love 
Australia; there I spent my happiest days, 
triumphing over the ill-fortune that drove 
me from England; there I found friends of 
«the warmest and truest; there I quaffed deep 
(he cup of hospitality, and found no dregs. 
With that bright^ land are associated the 
memory of cheerful days of toil and nightB of 
karmlees revelling, of delicious gallops over far 
rolling plains, of slow-pacing rides through 
Jttifcs of silent forest, of thought-inspiring 
Jewries; within sight and sound of the broad 
Un waters of the Padfic.o Bnt although I 
•ban recal scenes of horrid grandeur, worthy 
of the pencil of Salvator, ami of wild joyous 
beauty, to which even the imagination of a 
Turfier or Danhy could scarcely do justice, 
T&ust own that the sameness of the scenery 
far hu^idreds of miles, and, still more, the 
nwirifiiriin of the evergreen foliage, except in 
the tropical zones, and the absence of perfect 
cultiVac m renders the greater part of Aus- 
stnha Inferior in natural beauty, and the 
point of Calling up pleasing associations, to 
. the districts of England, where wild scenery 
and high cultivation may be viewed at one 
glance beneath a summer or autumnal sun. 
As, for instance, inDerbyshire, with its rose- 
covered cottages and wood-crowned hills; in 
Nottingham^if^ with its trim farms and 
forests of old oak ; in Gloucestershire, with 
its green valleys streaked with silver streams, 
where even the falling mill andthe&ctory, 
become picturesque. Asd then, egldn, Awh 
tfc&ife has no Pa*>—butzbe kata Fvtmt, 


and it should be the endeavour of every 
colonist to make that Future read well 

But to return to my ride. Our way lay 
over a hard sand-track; on one side, a river, or 
rather chain of pools; on the other, steep hills 
(ColoniaUy, ridges), covered with Australian 
Pine—a beautiful tree, with excellent qualities 
for working freely, with a colour find smell 
Uke sandal-wood, out useless for house use, os 
it breeds vermin. After an hour, we turned 
up stony ridgex thinly sprinkled with iron- 
barktrees for three miles, until the range 
broke off short, in sight of a brood creek, 
which we forded, and, leaving the river, rode 
over undulating ground, timbered with box 
and iron-bark ; then over a thickly-wooded, 
sandy, scrubby ridge, at the end of which our 
course lay for a mile through an open box 
forest, beautifully grassed, like an English 
meadow, which opened upon a splendid 
plain, as thinly dotted with trees as a noble¬ 
man’s park, which extended almost, us far as 
the eye could reach, until, just on the horizon 
before us, appeared a dark boundary line, 
formed by a dense forest. But after riding 
several miles, during which we were con¬ 
stantly, but almost imperceptibly, descending, 
we came to a river never known to fail. 

It was in a valley, intersected by this river, 
that Father Gabriel’s settlement lay. Soon 
we could hear the lowing of the* heifers, 
answered by their calves in the home-station 
pens ; the swash-swashing of an oxon-driven 
threshing-machine, a recent investment of tlic 
patriarch’s ; and presently, amid other farm¬ 
yard sounds, the shrill moaning of a fiddle. 
1 don’t know which was most pleasant and 
homelike. A lot of horses, still hot, with 
saddle-marks, in a paddock; two young 
fellows and a girl in a nankin habit, cantering 
in front of us; and a lot of men, washed, 
shaved, and in holiday costume, gave notice of 
the gathering. 

A young Bushman, in his broad-leaved hat, 
with two yards of taffeta flying; his brown, 
intelligent free, hair, beard, and moustachios 
neatly trimmed; blue or red woollen shirt, 
loose trousers, broad belt; seated Uke a 
centaur on bis half-bred Arab; is, perhaps, as 
picturesque a figure as you may see anywhere 
in a voyage round the world. On this after¬ 
noon, sot one, but some dozen such, were at 
thegatherum. 

We passed the chapel, and came in sight of 
tile house, planted on a declivity, in sight; of 
the river, but out of reach of winter’s floods: 
a composite budding, which first consisted of 
a mere bnt and garden j then grew, by 
addition, to a good, six-roomed, one-storied 
cottage, of mwnboards, with glazed windows, 
a verandah all rosnd, ?)versd with beautiful 
creepers, eventually increased by a huge 
double room of stone, the work of the stoosa- 
mason oolonkV who, having easy-working 
material within reach, thus paid offadebtto 
Father GabrieL Itwaamost oorafortshle, 
***T>Tt i Tii 8 'iitit < find barrack; tut, 
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as* -whole, I never saw anything luce it, 
before or since. 

From a detached kitchen, on the side of 
the orighui hut, with a monstrous chimney, 
Same a delicious smell and flare of wood-fire, 
accounting clearly for the excessive warmth 
of the fat woman cook—a rare and blessed 
sight—who, surrounded by male and female 
assistants, was at that moment engaged in 
fanning herself with an old cabbage-tree hat. 

A twinge of mortification shot through me 
as I looked down on my patched fustians, and 
regretted too late the snow-white ducks and 
sky-blue plaid shooting-jacket which lay neg¬ 
lected at the Itottom of a sea-chest. 

The shearing was concluded. The wool of 
twenty thousand head had been washed, 
clipped, sorted and packed, and the Clan 
Gabriel were gathered together with all friends 
and neighbours within seventy miles, who 
could spare time to celebrate a feast at the 
house with the best garden on that side the 
Hue Mountains. Father Gabriel towered 
even among the tall Australians, but one could 
distinguish at a glance the British from the 
Colonial bom of his family; slight, lair, and 
small-featured were the younger brood os 
compared with the elder. Father Gabriel had 
one of those faces and forms you often see in 
the wolds of Yorkshire; powerful, large 
limbed, broad chested, with rather high cheek 
bones, a ruddy complexion, which the Austra¬ 
lian sun had not been able to burn out; a 
bold hooked nose, eyes grey, and rather larger 
audless cunning in expression than most men of 
the same stamp; hair, whiskers, and eyebrows 
almost grey; a bold, capacious forehead gave 
benevolence to a countenance which would 
otherwise have been chiefly distinguished, like 
his fellow countrymen, by acuteness. Hard 
work and the climate seemed to have melted 
every ounce of fat out of a frame that, at his 
age, we commonly find lull and fleshy, if not 
unwieldy. His wife was delightful; little, 
plump, active, of middle age, perfectly fair, 
without wrinkle, and with smooth, auburn 
hair without a touch of grey, that kind of hair 
that never gets grey, and a mouth full of un¬ 
decked teeth, an advantage which several of 
her married daughters could not boast. A 
better looking lot I never saw. The women 
were all clustering round a stranger cousin 
from England; the men, I grieve jo own, just as 
they do in England, were gathered all together 
discussing stack, the merits of their horses, and 
the price of wool. Two little boys, the eldest 
not ten years of age, who had been tailing 
cattle all day, gallopped up after us, Bushmen 
in miniature. 

. As dusk came on, the room, whiqji went 
■etear uptothe roof, rough and unfinished, was 
lighted with home-made dips, stuck in bottles 
and bork Bootless. 

Presently the tuning I had heard on arrival 
recommenced from a, corner. Mr. Budge, 
blacksmith and alerk, the universal grains of 
the settlement, took up his beloved bas% which 


unglued and flat, had travelled all the wa; 


the concert our presence had interrupted. 
Polly Gabriel, his god*ehilil and favourite, a 
sweet little thing in the bloom of fifteen, 
tucked a violin under her chin. Bob Grundy, 
bootmaker and shepherd. Mew away on the 
flageolet, while Jack Rackrow, air evergreen 
veteran pensioner of engineers, farmer and 
joiner, drew shrill notes from a home-made 
tin instrument, a cross between a peony- 
whistle and piccolo Ante. 

One, two, three, four, reels were formed, 
and off we went in double quick time, for by 
instinct 1 soon joined, as by degrees did a 
good mauy, without distinction of age or 
station; Mother Gabriel, as active as any; 
Dora O’Grady, the red-headed maiden, in a 
red and yellow gown without shoes or stock¬ 
ings. Famously we jigged, thumped the 
floor, and snapped our fingers, and wonderful 
were the steps in toe-and-ueel, and weave-the- 
blanket, there and then performed, amid due 
shouting, while at door and window, with 
large admiring eyes, the shepherds and other 
Bush sen-ants looked on approvingly, as may¬ 
be seen when ]>olka is performed in some 
English manor-house ; the balance of surprise 
and admiration being however with our Bush¬ 
men. Then we chauged to country dances; 
up the middle and down again ; and all the 
compauy, but two or three elders, including a 
little, lame, old man, with a crutch-handled 
stick, got iu motion, and it did strike me that 
one or two of the outsiders joined in a sort of 
voluntary accompaniment at the door endof the 
room. \Vhcn I pulled up in my turn, red and 
breathless, I was close to the musicians, rare 
birds in the Bush, and tjiis lot right-down 
enthusiasts. Little Polly, her eyes sparkling, 
her cheeks growing, her brown curls hang in g 
all mnmier of ways, cuddled her fiddle as u 
she loved it, and ran up and down the strings 
with the tapereat, if not the whitest fingers 
that ever patted, butter,—lost to dances and 
admirers, everything but her own music;—-but, 
while Budge sawed away as solemnly and 
earnestly as if he had been blowing his own 
bellows, and Grundy blew as if his life 
depended on his exertions, Jack Rackrow 
found time to admire his own performance 
and give directions as to the figures, to which 
no one paid the least attention. “ 1 ’roe 
blessed,” I heard one of the Stockmen say, “ if 
I b’lieve the governor and the bishop have 
got suoh music.” And all the bye-s tenders 
seemed of the Bame opinion, in which, indeed, 
I folly agreed. 

All things must have an end, so did tike 
dancing, from sheer exhaustion; then came 
supper: the table, sheets of bark laid on bushes, 
on which, ranged in glorious proftysioni wore 
mutton chops, boiled beef, honey, potatoes, 
melons, grapes, pumpkin pie, eels, parrot pie, 
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of milk , and a -cask of wine, home-made wine, 
formed the drinkables: rum, which oh each 
occasions is usually introduced as a treat, 
being excluded by the scruples of our hosts. 
Ia oemplimeBt to me, as a stranger, a bottle 
cfpqrter was uncorked, its coat exceeding old 
oiastyPortat a Richmond dinner. When I add 
1 every man pulled out his own clasp-knife, 
that only tux narks could be mustered, and 
that no particular order was observed in the 
eating, I have said everytlnng. Soon after 
supper, the ladies retired; the men took their 
smoko ; those living near saddled up, the for 
away ones unrolled their blankets and stretched 
out on the floor. Before and since 1 have 
attended balls and suppers more refined, but 
never so enjoyable, because it was a real 
luxury, no other Bush-establishment having 
so much music or so many pretty girls for 
partners. 

The next day a party set out to form a new 
station in the interior, which had been pre¬ 
viously explored. The sheep, in two flocks of 
six hundred each, had gone forward two days 
previously. The young men having come up 
mnu Father Gabriel’s out-stations, there was 
a great gathering. The head of the jtarty was 
Harry Granby, husband of Folly Gabriel’s 
sister Myra. The old folks had contributed 
fortunes for the young people in stock, and 
they had determined to push on quite outside 
the furthest stations ou ground lately dis¬ 
covered. 

Two bullock drays were loaded with every¬ 
thing needed for a station. The little old 
lams -man, with the watch-handled stick, came 
- up riding a half-bred Timor pony, with a pair 
of draught bullocks, which he insisted on pre¬ 
senting to the youpg couple as regular “ good 
uns,” Instead of a pah* that seemed not quite 
steady. A mixed herd of six hundred head 
of cattle were collected in a stock-yard, to go 
forward under charge of Granby’s brother, 
cite of the young Gabriels, and an experienced 
Stockman, with four voluqfeers; the other 
splitters ’and fencers and servants had gone 
with the sheep. 

The strangest sight, and the prettiest, was 
Myra Granby on her grey mare, with a great 
yearling colt running alongside, all ready 
wat^waakets, tin pots, holster, and provision- 
bags, strapped on, to march into the interior. 
Contrary to all precedent, a shepherd's wife, 
riding on one of the drays, was the only cither 
. woman. This move of Myra’s created a uni¬ 
versal outcry, but she made no answer to 
the last words, except cracking her stock¬ 
whip : and, looking at her Arm, though rosy, 
mouth, and very decided eyebrows, it was 
clew that when Myra made up her mind, 
Harry had nothing to do but give way. 

Amid the prayers of the fathers and 
mothers, good wishes of the young ones, a 
volley of old shoes from Dora and Molly the 
maid-servants, the reports of- the tmuock- 
: driven’ whips, the shouts of the stockmen, 
'sad the barking of the cattle-dogs, —rthe 


party moved off into the wilderness. Tones 
them winding along in the distance, was 
almost a scene from the days of Abraham 
and Lot. " * 

As the last straggler passed over the brow 
of the range, “ There,” said Father Gabriel, 
“ there, young gentleman, that’s the way we 
swarm off our young -bees in this country. 
No landlord, no rent worth speaking of, no 
taxes. But come, let us mount and see my 
form.” 

The skill and industry of a North-country 
former, with a large supply of lafomr in his 
own fondly, applied to fertile soil, ready for 
the plough without clearing, under a climate 
without winter and without droughts, had 
done wonders. The crops were splendid; 
but, to an eye accustomed to good Scotch or 
English farmiug, everything seemed rude, 
slovenly, and unfinished. But, as the old 
man truly observed, “Good, neat farming, 
don’t pay in a colony: labour is dear, uud 
land cheap. A crop might l>e got out of five 
acres while you were stumping one acre. For 
the same reason, no man cun make a living 
as a farmer who cannot work with his 
own hands, and get help in his own family. 


Gentlemen like 


slicteld 


squutting with sheep or cattle; and then, 
if you Took after your men, yon can do. 
Spend untiling you can help, aud do all you 
can ibr yourself. That’s the secret of Co¬ 
lonial success. 

" I have sjieut more time and labour on m 3 ' 
garden than is the custom in the colony, but 
then I wished to keep my fatuity round me, 
and for years only hired two men ; 1 with my 
sons did all the rest. We Imgau our garden 
on the same day as our hut, and we eat our 
own cabbage and bacon the first year.” 

Thus chatting, we reached an eminence, 
where I could look down on the wild ana 
reclaimed land,“ A lovely scene,” I observed ; 
“ how bright and clear everything comes out 
under these cloudless skies. 

“Why yes,” stud Father Gabriel, “it does 
look very pretty; and perhaps you might have 
liked it even better the first time I saw it; the 
grass breast high, full of kangaroos, and the 
water holes alive with black swans and peli¬ 
cans .- but pretty as it was, I can assure you it 
made my heart sore to think I had brought 
my family into such a wilderness, so lonely, 
surrounded by bloodthirsty savages, so for 
from help, and such a deal of new kind of 
work to do before. 1 could make it anything 
like the (dace where we were all reared. If my 
old woman had not had a good heart, and: the 
young ones been all such hard-bitten ones aud 
acpcM, I think I should never have pulled 
through. There were not many immigrants 
in those days, and Engla n d seemed a .great 
deal further off than it does now. But, thank 
God, X would not change places now with the 
owner of Branoepeth Castle.” 

“But,” said I, “you speak so fondtyr of Old 
England; yon seem so glad to welcome any 
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A GEI&IAN PICTURE OF THE SCOTCH. 


« * 
English faoe, whether from the north or south; too glad to be aide to gratify a royal caprice 
that I almost wonder you could ever find at no light a cost. 

1_l 1 - 1_ X _ _• Tl____I.. cil_ _ r .1 f „ _J* *__i a 


a people She, m the fervency of her gratitude, named 
are now, the dog after the donor—a great compli- 
d up on meat. 


Least to leave home, specially as people 
were not crowding out as they are now, 
fancying fortunes are to be picked up on ment. 
the beach % ” Alas! one day, the dog, -who had eaten too 

“ Why, that ’a true, it was a wonder; I'm plentifully of suobrtme (chicken stewed with 
astonished, although I Ve never been sorry truffles), was seized with apoplexy and died; 
since my son Ralph helped me to fell the, first 

tree; but the fact is, I came for the only poisoned by the prime minister, a piece of 
reason that a man ever ought to*ioave his whose leg lie had digested the day before, 
country, to my thinking—because 1 was going The Empress sighed for more over the of 
down mil fast, with a long family coming, and her dog, than she would have done for that, of 
in an evening sitting over the fire, trying to the minister. The one might have beeu easily 
make out what would lie left after rent was replaced; she knew at least twenty waiting 
paiii, 1 used to think I could see a gaol or a open-mouthed for the vacancy. But who 
workhouse in the hot coals.’ 1 cuuld replace Jber four-footed friend !—she 

Tlie Patriarch then told me his story, mourns him as a loss utterly irreparable, 
which 1 will toll to the reader in another j She orders the greatest mark of affectionate 


paper. 


A GERMAN PICTURE OP THE 
S( ?OT( ML 


little animal, known to dog-fanciers as a j of soldiers have just dropped in, to say a word 
Scotch terrier ; but the nominal chief eha- 1 on a matter of business from the Empress, 
ranter is a lauiker from Glasgow, named | The awful functionary, on stalking into the 
Sutherland. lie had failed in his native; room, exclaimed, “1 am come—” 
place, but in Russia lie became a great man ; j “ Well, J see you are,” replied the Banker, 
for he was the favourite money-dealer of the, tryiug to be facetious, but feeling like a man 
Empress Cathevine. with a sudden attack of ague. 

We all know the strength of a Scotch con- “ By command of the Empress!” , 
stitution, but we also know the severity of “ Long may she live 1” ejaculates Suther- 
a St. Petersburgli winter: yot Mr. Sutlier- laud, heartily. 


a St. Petei’sburgli winter: yot Mr. Sutlier- _ _ 

land presents himself to his audience, amidst ‘‘It is really a*very delinata affair,” says 
tlie frozen scenery of that ice-bound city, the executioner; who, like the French Sain- 

...1_i. • I. |*__ t .1 ... ..I J t. . ll.. 1 mf < • , . . 


in what is believed abroad to be the re- son, is a humane vnnn ; “ and I do not know 
gular everyday costume of a citizen of how to break it to you.” 

Glasgow; namely a kilt, jack boots and a “ Oh, pray, don’t hesitate. What would you 
cocked hat. with a small grove of funereal like to take i” asked the Banker, spilling the 
feathers. Mr. Sutherland, despite Ins scanty grog he tried to hand to the horrid functionary, 
nether costume, appears to bo in excel- from sheer fright. 

lent health and spirits. He has thriven so The Envoy shakes liis head grimly. “It is 

WAill in tiliM Wni’lil ill ill ill (Wimmlonnu nntli n nrliAt nuiot nil nanw> <-!•>«* M o.Mu 


begin to pay coin't to him and to send him me longer in suspense !” cries the Banker, 
presents. One indulges him with the hero Ids very visible knees knocking together with 
of the piece; the small, ugh:, irate, snuffy, agonising rapidity. 

quadruped before mentioned. The B&uker “1 have beeu sent,” answers the awful 

takes it with a good-humoured “Fish!" messenger; again he slops—looks compos- 

little dreaming of the important part the BionatelY at his destined victim. 

little wretch xb destined to play. He had “Weil 1” 

scarcely received the - .gift when the Em- “ By the Empress *'— 

press passe s by, sees the dog, and desires to “ I know !” 

possess it, wlule the grateful Sutherland is] “To haveyqu 


respect it is jtossible to show to be performed 
on the dead terrier. 


'tlie scene changes; it is night. The 
fortunate bauker is seated at dessert, after au 
excellent dinner of “mutton rosbif,” and “ hot- 
Somk notion of what stands for an English-! u-uicule pour-ridges, tuid patatas,” iuflispeiisa- 
mau on the Continental stage Mas conveyed ; We to a North Briton; his legs are crossed, his 
to our readers in the last number of our first; feel rest upon a monstrous fender, which he 
volume ; we are now enabled to add a lew, takes care to inform us he has received from 
faint lilies of such a portrait of Scotchmen, i England, as he sits sipping Ids “sherri port 
as obtains currency and credence amongst the bier,” and soliloquising pleasantly over the 
Germans. | various chances of his life. lie is just about 

A new play was, about the time we were to finish liis evening with some ‘'croc,” the 
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“Whatl” 

“Stuffed 1 ” saith the Executioner moum- 

Banker slirieked. 

“ Stuffed 1” repeats the man, laconically 
pointing to a bird in a glass case, to prevent 
these being any mistake in Sutherland's mind 
as to the nature of the operation he is to be 
called upon to undergo.* 

The Executioner now lays his hand signi¬ 
ficantly on poor Sutherland’s collar, and looks 
into his face as if to inquire if he had any 
particular or peculiar fancy as to the mode in 
which he would like to go through the prepa¬ 
ratory operation of being killed. 

“ I have brought- the straw,” he says, “ and 
two assistants are without.* The Empress 
cannot wait; and we have not got your 
measure for the glass case yet.” 

The Banker looks the very picture of 
abject misery; but Britons in foreign come¬ 
dies, are always ready to buy everything, 
and the Banker had lived long enough in 
Russia to know the value of a bribe. He 
therefore offers one so considerable, that his 
grim visitor is touched, and endeavours to 
hill Ins sense of duty to sleep hy a sophistry. 

«I was told, indeed, to have you stuffed," 
he reasons, “ and got ready for the Empress ; 
but nothing was said about time; so I don’t 
mind giving you half-an-hour if you can 
satisfy these gentlemen—and he turns to his 
associates. 

It iB briefly done. The Banker pays like 
a ««is whose life depends on bis liberality— 
we suppose several millions—for the Execu¬ 
tioner remarks that he cannot forget that 
a groom in England frequently receives 
several thousands sterling a year; this is 
a very prevalent idea among the Frank¬ 
ish and Teutonic nations of the Continent. 
We once heard a Spanish general assert, 
in a large assembly, that the usual pay of 
an English ensign was five hundred pounds 
a month, an idea doubtles^derived from some 
Iberian dramatist; and therefore a public func¬ 
tionary like the Executioner must be remune¬ 
rated proportionally higher. The enormous 
pecuniary sacrifice gefs for Sutherland some 
half-hour’s respite ; which he wisely uses 
W firing to the British Ambassador, Sir 
- Bifstik. *»d awaits the result with great 

Sir Bifetik goes to the Empress. He is 
admitted. He asks if Her Majesty be aware 
of the position of a British subject named 
Sutherland 1 

“ Excellent man,” says Her Majesty, “ No ! 
Whatiait!" 

TKfatik bows low at the tones of the 
Imperial voice, and now begins to explain 
himself with something more than diplo¬ 
matic haste; thinking, perhaps, that already 
the fatal straw inay he filling the Banker's 
members. . 

Imperial Catherine does not, of course, con¬ 
sider the putting to death o£ a’mere Scotch 

Banker, and making him in reality what 
some of his brethren are sometimes called 
figuratively—a man of straw—worth “this 
fuss; and sets the ambassador down in her 
blind as a person of wild republican ideas, 
who ought to be recalled as soon as possible 
by his Government, and placed under proper 
surveillance; but nevertheless, she causes 
some enquiries to be made, and learns that 
it is in consequence of her having ordered 
“ Sutherland ” to be stuffed that he is pro¬ 
bably then undergoing that operation. 

Sir Bifstik expresses such horror and con¬ 
sternation at this intelligence that the 
Empress believes his mind to lie disordered. 

“What possible consequence can the acci¬ 
dental stuffing of a Scotch banker be to yon, 
milor ? ” she saith. 

“ * The ac-ci-deu-t-al stuff-ings of a Scutcher 
Bankers ! ” in a German idiom not generally 
used by onr nobility, gasps Sir Bifstik, 
mechanically, with pale lijw and bristling 
hair. 

“ Take him away ! He is mad ! ” screams 
the Empress, thinking that no sane person 
could be concerned about such a trifling affair, 
and in another moment the most sacred of 
international laws would have been violated 
(on the stage), and Great Britain insulted by 
profane hands being laid on the person of her 
ambassador, when all at once a light breaks 
over the mind of Her Majesty;—the. recalling 
of something forgotten. She exclaims, with a 
Russian nonchuhmce quite cheering to behold, 

“ Oh, I remember; now it is easily explained. 
My poor little dog (I had forgotten him too) 
died yesterday, and I wished his body to be 
preserved. Cher chien ! His name was the 
same as that of the Banker, I think. Alas! 
that cruel Death should take mt/ dog! ” 

“ But Mr. Sutherland has, perhaps, already 
been murdered !” gasps the ambassador. “I 
pray that your Majesty will lose no time in 
Jtaving him released, should be be still alive! ” 

“ Ah, true! I never thought of thatre¬ 
turns the Empress. 

The order is finally issued and Suther¬ 
land resened, just as the Executioner, grown 
angry at his unreasonable remonstrances, re¬ 
solves to delay no longer in executing the 
Imperial commands. To put the eonp-de- 
nraee on the comic agony of the poor banker, 
nis immense red crop of hair lias, in that 
half hour of frightful uncertainty, turned 
white as snow 1 
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A POOR MAN’S TALE OF A PATENT, don’t think that’s the way to set them right ! 

- If I did think so, I should be a Chartist. 

I am not used to writing for print. What But I don’t think so, and I am not a Chartist. - 1 
working-man that never labours less (some I read the ]>aper, and hear discussion, at what 
Mondays, and Christmas Time and Easter wo call “a parlor” in Birmingham, and I 
Time, excepted) than twelve or fourteen know many good men and workmen who are 

hour a day, is 1 But I have been asked to Chartists. Note. Not Physical force. j 

put down, plain, what I have got to say ; and It won’t be took as boastful in me, if 1 
so I take pen-and-ink, and do it to the best of make the remark (for I can’t put down what 
my power, hoping defects will find excuse. I have got to say, without putting that down 
I was born, nigh London, but have worked K-fore going auy further), that I have always 
in a shop at Birmingham (what veu would l»*cn of an ingenious turn. I once got twenty 
call Manufactories, we call Shops), almost, ever pound by a screw', and it’s in use now. 
since .1 was out of my time. I served my 1 have been twenty year, off and on, corn- 

apprenticeship at Deptford, nigh where 1 was pletiug an Invention and perfecting it. I 1 

1 Him, and I am a smith by trade. My name perfected of it, last Christmas Eve at ten* 
is John. I have been called “Old John” o’clock at night. Me and my wife stood and 
ever since I was nineteen year of age, on let some tears fall over the Model, when it 
account of not having much hair. I am fifty- was done and I brought her in to tie a look 
six year of age at the present time, and I at it. 

don’t find myself with more hair, nor yet A friend of mine, by the name of William 
with less, to signify’, than at nineteen year of Butcher, is a Chartist. Moderate. He is a 
age. aforesaid. good speaker. He is vert’ animated. I have 

I have been married five and thirty year, often heard him deliver that what is, at every 
come next April. I was married on All turn, in the way of us working-men, is, that ' 
Fools’ Day. Let them laugh that win. I loo many places have been made, in the 
won a good wife that day, and it was as course of time, to provide for people flint 
sensible a day to me, as ever I had. never ought to have been provided lor ; and 

We have hail a matter of ten children, six that we have to obey forms and to pay fees to 
whereof are living. My eldest sou is engineer support those places w’hen we Shouldn't ought, 
in the Italian steam-packet “Mezzo Giorno, “True,” (deliver* William Batcher), “all the j 
plying between Marseilles and Naples, and public has to do this, but Jt fails heaviest on ‘ 
calling at Genoa, Leghorn, ana Civita the working man, because he has least to 
Vecchia.” He was a good workman. He spare; and likewise because * impediments 
invented a many useful little things that shouldn’t be put in Ips way, when he wants ’j 
brought him in—nothing. I have two sons redress of wrong, or furtherance of right.” 
doing well at Syduey, New South Wales— Note. I have wrote down those words from j 
single, when last heard from. One of my William Butcher's own mouth. W. B. de- 
sons (James) went wild and for a soldier, livering them fresh for the aforesaid purpose, 
where he was shot in India, living six weeks Now, to my Model again. There it was, 
in hospital with a musket ball lodge:! in his perfected of, on Christmas Eve, gone nigh a 
shoulder-blade, which he wrote with his own year, at ten o’clock at night. All the money I 
hand. He was the best looking. One of my could spare I hall laid out upon the Model; 
two daughters (Mary) is comfortable in her and when times was bad, or my’ daughter Char- 
circumstances, but water on the chest. The lotte’s children sickly, or both, it had stood 
other (Charlotte), her husband run. away Still, months at a spell. I had puUed it to 
from her in the basest manner, and she ana pieces, and made it over again with in* 
her throe children. live with us. The provements, I dop’t know how often. There 
yonngest, six yeaaf$ifl<L has a turn for it stood, at last a perfected Model as afore- 
meohanics. Vyy said. 

I am not a Chartiafe and I never was. I William Butcher and me had a long talk, 
don’t mean to say but jfrhat 1 see a good Christmas .Day, respecting of the Model, 
many public ■ points to Complain of, soil I William *is very sensible. But sometimes 
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cranky. William said, “What will you do did bo, and paid four pound, four. Note, 
with it, John ?” I said, “Patent it.” Wit- Nobody, all through, ever thankful for tlioir 
liam said, “ How Patent it, John 1” I said, money, but all uncivil. “ 

“By taking out a Patent.” William then My lodging at Tlioama Joy’s was now hired 

delivered that the low of Patent was a creel fin* another week, whereof live days were gone, 
wrong. William said, “John, if you make The Attorney-General made what they called 
youiTnvention public, before you get a Patent, a Report-of-course (my invention being, as 
anyone may rob yon of the fruits of your WilliamButelier had delivered before starting, 
hard work. You are put in a cleft stick, unopposed), and 1 was sent hack with it to 
John. Either you must drive a bargain the Home Office. They made a Copy of it, 
very much against yourself, by getting a which was called a Warrant. For tins war- 
party to come forward beforehand with the rant, 1 paid seven pound, thirteen, and six. 
great expenses of the Patent; or, you It was sent to the Queen, to sign. The Queen 
must bp , put about, from post to pillar, sent it back, signed. The Home Secretary 


invention, that' your invention will lie took to the Patent (>fnce in Lincoln’s Inn.’ I was 
from you over your head.’’ I said, “ William then in niv third week at Thomas Joy’s, 
Butcher, are you cranky? You are some- living very sparing, on account of foes.' I 
times cranky.” William said, “No John, found myself losing heart. 

I tell you the truth which he then deli- At the Patent Office in Lincoln's Inn, they 
vered more at length. I said to W. B. 1 made “a draft of tin? Queen's bill,” of my 
would Patent the invention myself invention, and a “docket of the bill.” I paid 

My wife’s brother, George Bury of West five pound, ten, and six, for this. They ‘‘ en- 
Bromwich (his wife unfortunately took to greased two copies of the bill; one lor the 
drinking, made away with everything, and Signet Office, and one for the Privy-Sea! 
seventeen times committed to Birmingham Office.” I paid one pound, seven, and six, for 
Jail before happy release in every point of this. {stamp duty over and above, three 
view), loft my wife, Iris sister, when he died, pound. The Engrossing Clerk of the same 
*a legacy of erne hundred and twenty-eight office engrossed the Queen's bill for signa- 
pound ten, Bank of England Stocks. Me and lure. I paid him one pound, one. Stain] >- 
my wife had never broke into that money duty, again, one pound, ten. 1 was next to 
yet Note. We might come to be old, and take the Queen’s bill to the Attorney-Gvuond 
past our work. We now agreed to Patent again, and get it signed again. I took it, and 
the invention. We said we would make a paid five ]>ound more. 1 fetched it away, and 
- hole in it—I mean in the aforesaid money— took it to the Home Secretary again. He 
and Patent the invention. William Butcher aent, it to the Queen again. She signed it 
wrote me a letter to Thomas Joy, in London, again. I paid sewn pound, thirteen, and six, 
T. J. is a carpenter, six foot four in height, more, for this. 1 had been over a month at 
and plays quoits well. He lives in Chelsea, Thomas Joy’s. 1 was quite wore out, jmtience 
. London, by the church. 1 got leave from the and pocket. 


i, to ba took on again when I come back. Thomas Joy delivered all this, as it went 


I am a good workman. Not a Teetotaller; but oh, to William Butcher. 'William Butcher 
never drunk. When the Christmas holidays delivered it again to three Birmingham 


wate over, I went up to Jjondon 


Parlors, from which it got to all the other 


Parliamentary Train, and hired a lodging for Parlors, and was look, as I have been told 
a week with Thomas Joy. lie is married, since, right through all the shops in the 
He has one aou*gone to sea. North of England. Note. William Butcher 

Thomas Joy delivered (from a book be bad) delivered, at his Parlor, in a speech, that it 
thafrAe first step to be took, iu Patenting was a Patent way of making Chartists, 
tbop^ntion, was to prepare a petition unto But 1 hadn’t nigh done yet. Tire Queen’s 
Queen Victoria. WilMaza Butcher bad deli- bill waste bo took to the Signet Office in 
vered similar, and drawn it up. Note, Wii- Somerset House, Strand—where the stamp 
liam ie * ready writer, A declaration before shop is. The Clerk of the Signet made “a 
a Master in Chansery was to be added to it. Signet bill for the J,ord Keeper of the Privy 
That, we likewise drew up. After a deal of Seal.” I paid him four pound, seven. The 
trouble I found out a Master,4n Southampton Clerk of the Lord Keeper of the Privy 


eighteenpenoe. l was com to taxo tne aeciara- two. j.ue rnvy-aeai us was lumaeu over 
tion ana petition to the Home Office, in to the Clerk of the Patents, who engrossed 
Whitehall,, where tleft it to be signed by the the aforesaid. I paid him five pound, seveu- 
Homc Secretary (after I had found the office teen, and right; at the same time, 1 paid 
out) and where I paid tWQ pound, two, and Stamp-duty for the Patent, in one lump, 
sixpence. In six days he signed it, and 1 thirty ponud. X next paid for “ boxes for 
was told to take it to the Attorney-Geueral’s the Patent," nine and sixpence. Note. Thomas 
chambers, and leave it there fox report. I Joy would have made the same «t a profit, 


sixpence. In six 


was told to take it to the Attomey-Geueral’s the Patent,”, nine and six; 
chambers, and leave it Aero fox ^report. 1 Joy would have made i 
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for eighteen-pence. I next paid “ foes to the 
Deputy, the Lord Chauaeiiore Fuf*e-be»rer,’’ 
tSro jxnmd, two. I next paid “fee* to the 
Clerk of the Haaaper,’’ seven pound, thirteen. 
I next paid “ fee* to the Deputy Clerk ofthe j 
Hammer,” ten shillings. I next paid, to the 
Lord Chancellor again, one pound, eleven, and 
six. Last of fill, I paid “ fees to tile Deputy 
Sealer, and Deputy Chaff-Wax,” ten shillings 
and sixpence. 1 had lodged at Thomas Joy’s 
over six weeks, and the nnoppoaad Patent 
for my invention, for England only, had cost 

r i. ninety-six pound, seven, and t‘ight]>eiicc. 

I had taken it out for the Furled Kingdom, 
it would have cost me, more t han three hundred 
pound. 

No*', teaching had not- come up l>nt very 
limited when 1 waH young. Ho much the 
worse for iw you ’ll say. 1 say the same. 
William Butcher i-s twenty year younger than 
me. lie knows a hundred year more. If 
William Hut .-her had wanted to Patent an 
invention, he might have liemi sharper than 
myself when hustled lurk wards and forwards 
among all those oflices. though 1 doubt if so 
patient. Note. William la-ing sometimes 
cranky, and consider Porters, Messengers, and 
Clerks. 

Thereby T say nothing of my being tired 
of my life, while I was .Patenting my inven¬ 
tion. Hut l put this : Is it reasonable in 
make a man feel as if, hi inventing an inge¬ 
nious improvement meant to do good, he had 
done something wrong ? How else eau a xuan 
feel, when he is met by such difficult ies at 
every turn All inventors taking out a 
Patent Mrtrr feel s.,„ And look at the expense. 
How hard on me,, and how hard on the country 
if there’s any merit in me (and my invention 
is took up now, 1 am thankful to sav, aud 
doing well), to put me to all that exjtenae 
before I can move a ftngev! Make, the 
addition yourself, and it’ll come to ninety-six 
pound, seven, and eightpenee. No more, and 
no leas. 

What can I say against William Butcher, 
about places ? Look at the Home Secretary, 
the Attorney-General, the Patent Office, the 
Engrossing Clerk, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Privy Seal, the Clerk of the Patents, the Lord 
Chancellor’s Purse-bearer, the Clerk of the 
Hanaper, the Deputy Clerk of the Hana|ter„ 
the Deputy Sealer, and the Deputy Olmff- 
wax. No man in England could get a Patent 
for an India-rubber baud, or an iron hoop, j 
without feeing all of them. Some of them, 
over and over again. I went through thirty-, 
five stages. I began with the Queen upon 
the Throne. I ended with the Deputy Chaff- 
wax. Note. T should like to see t^e Deputy 
Chaff-wax. I* it a man, or what is it 1 
What I bad to teB, 1 have told. I have 
wrote it down. I hope it’s plain. Not so 
much hi the handwritaig (though nothing to 
boast of there), as in the sense of it. 1 will 
now conclude with Thomas Joy. Thomas 
said to tee, when we parted, “ John, if the 


laws of this country were as honest as they 
ought to be, you would have come to Louden 
—registered an exact ^ascription aud drawing 
of your invent- .-irrPfiM haBf-a-crown or so 
for doiing of it—and therein and thereby have 
got your Patent.” 

My opinion is the same as Thomas Joy. 
Further. In William Butcher’s delivering 
“ that the whole gang of HAnapers and Chaff- 
waxes must be done away with, and that 
England has been chaffed and waxed suffi¬ 
cient,” I agree. 


THE NEW ZEALAND ZA^BERFLOTR 

IX TinsEK CH A ITERS.—CUAFITn I. 

Everybody who loves wonderful music 
knows, or ought to know, Mozart’s Magic 
Flute (Zuuberfliite) ; hut we are quite sure 
there are few, indeed, who know anything 
about the Magic Flute which a certain New 
Zealand chief invested for a special and 
original occasion, and played upon in a very 
grim and original manner. This story, though 
a curious mixture of the grand and grotesque, 
and, perhaps, the improbable, is not without 
its serious moral meaning. It -chums to be 
regarded as historical. For the authenticity 
of its foundations we infer the reader to an 
extremely interesting work, entitled, “ Savage 
Life and Seeiu-s in Australia and New 
Zealand,"* by George French Angaa,who, in 
the course, of a journey of eight hundred miles 
on foot through the latter country, actually 
saw (lie chief, who is the hero of the tale, 

; together with the Magic Flute on which, 
many years ago, he was so unintentional, yet 
so extraordinary, a performer. 

a Toiiuui, King of Mokau," ssys our traveller 
“ was one of the most powerful M»d -superstitious 
of the old heathen chiefs, and was scrupulously 
attached to the religion of the Tohungfi. Around 
his neck he used to wear a small flute, constructed 
out of the leg-bane of Pomar, a northers enemy of 
his tribe; aud upon this instrument be at one 
time played with peculiar satudhetion.” Vol. ii- 

p. an. * 

We have also heard that this barbarian 
chief had in his possession a suit of armour 
whieh was given by one of the kings of England 
to the Bay of Islands chief, the valiant .Slmngi. 
or E.Hongi,when that warrior visited England 
on some question of territory. The subsequent 
history of the armour since the time of Shongi 
is very curious, but by no means so extra¬ 
ordinary and interesting as the subsequent 
history of the flute, which we have obtained 
from private sources, and now present to our 
readers. 

TatSnni was a groat chief in Mokau, when 
the king of that country was at war with a 
neighbouring potentate named Te Pomar, of 
the tribe of Waikatoto. The king being very 
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ill Ob the morning of a battle, ordered himself 
to be carried to the field on a litter, and aet 
down in the thick of the fight. In this state, 
with thedgrts, and clubs, and tomahawks of 
friends and foes all whirling about his head, 
he sang his war-song, and so died. A terrible 
contest then took place over his body, which 
was eventually curried off by Te Pomar, not¬ 
withstanding all the ftirioua efforts of TaSnui. 
But the great warrior Te Pomar, knowing how 
much the old king had been beloved, and also 
greatly revering him for the heroic manner of 
his death, nobly restored the body, and sent a 
present of honour with it for the funeral cere¬ 
monies. 4$jT#'al8o proposed honourable terms 
of'future ‘t&ace, which were accepted by a 
majority of the chiefs of both tribes. This 
nobleness of Te Pomar galled the pride of 
TaOnui as much as the carrying off tne body 
from the battle-field had enraged his warlike 
spirit. However, he bore it all with haughty 
and unbroken silence. 

But a contest over the body of a very dif¬ 
ferent kind now ensued. Several Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries had been for some time in Mokau, 
where by their skill in medicine and surgery 
they had much ingratiated themselves with the 
people, and they had contrived gradually to 
make a great many converts. Hitherto they 
had managed all this very gently, and by 
reasoning, and strong appeals to the imagi¬ 
nation } but the death 01 tne king was a great 
opportunity for a bold effort at a wholesale 
conversion.. They, therefore, stepped forward, 
and declared that the permission which had 
been given them by the old king to dwell in 
his country, and teach their religion to those 
who chose to listen to them, was a sign that 
he himself had been a convert in his heart,— 
consequently, he shofdd be buried according 
to their rites and ceremonies. At this, TaOnui 
rose in anger, and insisted that the body of 
the king should he buried in a secret cave, 
according to their old heafhen custom with 
the greatest chiefs. He prevailed. But while 
they were bearing the body t# a place from 
whence itwasto be taken by night to the secret 
cave, there suddenly arrived the daughter of 
Te Pomar. Her name was TeOra; she was a 
beautiful girl of thirteen, and had just become 
a convert to Christianity. She came with 
many attendants, and presents, and proposals 
of lasting peace between the tribe of her father, 
the Waikatm as, and that of Mokau. These 
were accepted by the majority of the chiefs; 
but a missionary who accompanied her, then 

E rocoeded to request that the late king should 
e buried after the forms of the new religion 
that had been brought among them. Aided 
by the young TeOra, he was so far successful 
with the chiefs and people, that the body 
was placed in a shell of basket-work and 
broad leaves, by way of a coffin, and, bring 
hoisted on the shoulders erf rix of the converts, 
they were bearing it oflj attended by a large 
concourse. They approached the entrance of 
a wood, where a grave had been dug. A$ this 


juncture, TaOnui, in his war-mat, and with 
all his arms, met them op the pathway. He 
darted at the coffin,—overthrew It with & 
violent a shock, that four of the rix bearers 
rolled over with it on the grass; he then tore 
the body of the old king out of the coffin,, and 
calling upon all those who revered the old 
heathen faith of their fathers and their 
ancestors, to rally round him, carried off the 
body, after a brief struggle, in which many 
were wounded on both sides, and several 
killed. TeOra returned to Te Pomar with the 
bad news; and TaOnui, for this act of decision 
and valour, was immediately declared King m 
Mokau. The missionaries, together with many 
of the converts, were driven away; and the 
religion of the Tohunga, with all the old 
heathen forms, was re-established in ite original 
barbarity. 

Te Pomar held a council of chiefs to deter¬ 
mine what amount of reparation they ought to 
demand of the Mokaurie tribe for the recent 
outrage on their offers of peace ; this question, 
however, was speedily settled by TaOnui, 
who declared war upon the Waikatotos, for 
their interference with the old religious cere¬ 
monies ;—and all the former hostilities were 
immediately resumed. 

In the first pitched battle that occurred, 
TaOnui, with a view to giving the most 
alanniug importance to the occasion, caused 
the suit of rusty armour (steel, inlaid with 
brass) which had been given to one of bis 
great predecessors by the English king, to be 
carried amidst the front line of the bravest 
warriors. It may be matter of surprise that 
King TaOnui did not invest himself in the 
amour, but the thought never once occurred 
to him, because it was held in superstitious 
reverence, as coming from the chief warrior 
of a great and distant warlike nation, who, 
they took for granted (little dreaming that 
his Britannic Majesty of that date had worn 
a great powdered wig, but never smelt any 
other sort of powder), had always worn 
it in battle. For anybody eke, therefore, to 
wear it, would have Ijeen irreverent to their 
“ great friend over sea; ” it must also be 
confessed that TaOnui, bring well aware of 
the weight ; (having once, in secret, tried the 
armour on, after he Dccame king); had found 
that it would impede all those movements of 
active skill and chivalrous daring which 
characterise the battles of the aborigines. He 
therefore displayed it simply as a “terror,” 
and to aliow that the spirit of the great over¬ 
sea English warrior aided the righteous battles 
of the people of Mokau, 

The result, however, was far from gratifying 
to the superstitious feelings of the Mokauries. 
They won this first battle, it is true, but not 
without considerable havoc among their 
warriors; while, to add to the chagrin of a 
disastrous victory, Te Pomar himself carried 
off in his embrace the suit of sacred armour. 
The speara on which it bad been elevated were 
broken and cast upon the earth, and the 
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armour was finally dragged 
tjie boundary river, and 
Mokaurics. 


nagged by ropes through bis daughter, Tefira, with other women of f 
>, and so lost to toe his household, to become slaves. Further¬ 
more, in fulfilment of Ids vow, and to gratify 
turn, assembled all his his vengeance, for what he chose to coil ins 


Tafinui, on his return, assembled all bis his vengeance, 

! -->-atiJ 1 fliam mwmtta nn/1 4l 


chief warriors that same night, and led them wrongs, and the indignities pat upon him, 
to the dark wood in which was the cave ef TaOnui cast the remains of Te Fomar among 
their great Idol. After sacrificing some of the a heap of broken and worn-out war weapons, 
prisoners taken in battle, according to their and domestic utensils and refuse, preserving 
custom, while the priests sung one of their only the large bone of one leg. This he care* 
barbarous hymns, tne king made all his chiefs fully dried and prepared, and then manufac- 
swear with him a solemn vow of vengeance tured into a native flute. He made some 
against Te Fomar, and that they never would rude carvings over it, describing his last great 
cease to make war upon the Waikatotos, till tattle and victory. 

he was shun, and Ins male relations also, Upon this flute the king sometimes amused 
while the women were made the slaves of his savage fancies in playing; and on great 
Tafinui. This was accordingly sworn by the occasions he even wore it round his neck 
assembled chiefs ; and the priests informing attached by a leathern thong. The sound of 
them that the whispers of the Idol assured the instrument was truly strange and doleful, 
them of bucccss, they went home very much If a leg-bone could have memory, and lament 
exalted. its fallen state, a lamentation to that effect 

From this night, scarcely a week passed was the only impression that the ear of a pro- 
without some skirmishes of wandering parties, perly-constituted human being could derive 
and never a month without cither a battle in from the sound. But the savage feeling of 
one or other of the jniha (villages), or an! TaOnui was far from appeased by the death of 
attempt of the Mokaurics to surprise Te Fomar I the great Te Fomar, whose noble character and 
amidst, his chiefs. Te Fomar acted grandly in [ actions were well remembered by the cliiefs 
the affair of the armour. He said he preferred ' of lsith the trilies; and however silent the 
peace to war, ami did not like his warriors to; Mokaurics might be ou the subject (because 
be killed ou account of a battle-dress which ! after a chief is dead his name must never be 
nobody could wear ; be therefi >re offered 1 mentioned), what was in their minds now and 
magnanimously to return it to TaOnui with then •'lanced forth accidentally, which re¬ 
presents of honour, and proposed that they newed the rage of the king. He, therefore, 
should then bury the war-dub anil hatchet, took a wicked pleasure in playing this doleful 
and l»e friends. Te Fomar merely stipulated flute, with which he often celebrated the 
that the King of the Mokaurics should memory of liis final victor}- over the departed 
consent, in a friendly way, to liis retaining chief. In a very short time, he took to 
the armour for the legs, simply to show that wearing it constantly dangling from his neck; 
lie had not been coni] ad led to surrender the and whenever he sat still, and was not 
battle-dress, but had done so of his own free smoking, or after lie had*remained thoughtful 
will and good feeling, and with a desire that' for half an hour, he always solaced himself 
all old animosities should be forgiven and with a tune upon this unfortunate flute. He 
forgotten. j even taught lus son, Wuipata, a fine youth of 

To this proposal of the renowned Tc Fomar, j seventeen, to play the same hideous tune, and 
so great, and, though coming from a heathen, j exhorted him to treasure up the same vindio* 
so (Jhristian-like in its spirit, TaOnui sent the tive feelings. • 

most haughty and provoking reply he could Meanwhile Tefira, the daughter of Te 
invent, viz. this: “ TaOnui will rub the heads Pomar, now a beautiful young girl of fifteen, 
of Te Pomar’s warriors with cold potatoes and was a slave to Kaitematal dhe of the wives of 
fish ; and as fur the leg-armour,lie will take the king—the oldest of them, the ugliest, the 
Te Foniar’s legs away from him at the same most ill-tempered, and the one he most bated, 
time.” He could not venture to get rid of this wife, 

From this day, war to the death Wcamo because, according to a superstition of bis 
inevitable between these t two great chiefs, nation, very ugly old women who were wives 
Ferocious descents upon each other's villages of chiefs, often became witches, and he did 
were made continually, during which time not know what mischief Kaitemata might be 
TaOnui was secretly planning a general attack able to do hinu or liis goats and poultry, to 
by all the warriors and fighting-men he could say nothing of hts great droves of wild pigs, 
muster. Ab soon as he was ready, he as- So, to keep her mind occupied, and also to 
sembled his entire force one night,—crossed gratify his hatred of the race of Te Pomar, 
the boundary lines with speed, then over a he gave TeOra into her charge, 
broad river, and then through a wood,—by To the surprise, however, of the kin,.; he 

which means he came with au his force upon found that this cross old wife neither beat, 
Te Fomar, who thought it waa only a small nor even seolded Teora. The old woman was 
skirmishing party, until surrounded by his in truth, brought into an amiable state 
enemies. A great slaughter was the con- towards this young girl by her sweet and for- 
sequence, Te Fomar falling among the number, giving disposition. But Tafinui attributed 
by the hand of Tafinui, who also carried off this tt> a • different cause—that of want of 
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respect to hixoself ; and, having removed 
Teora to of bis wives, be ordered bis 

sou Widpaia. to give, bear a besting over the 
shoulders every day with a whip made of 
strips of dogskin. 

Now, the youth did not din to disobey; 
but sis he had the uttooat repugnance to strike 
this young girl, he poatriuea to administer 
the blows in a way sot to. give the slightest 
pain—in fact, after & few mornings, TeOra 
ceased to shed tears ait the indignity, but only 
held down her bead, aud- vailed amidst her 
blushes. She even, after a few days, entered 
into conversation with him* during the beating, 
on the suA$patof her convention to Christianity. 

' The Icing was not long in finding oat how 
he was again cheated. He sent his .sou off to 
a distant hunting-ground, with orders not to 
speak for three months and three days ; and 
wen Bat himself down to oontdder what cruelty 
he should inflict upon TeOra. He could not 
condescend to raise Ins hand against her, 
considering it beneath his dignity as a king 
and a valiant warrior; but, alter mature re¬ 
flection, he resolved to wound her in another 
way. With this view, he ordered her into 
his presence and made her dance, amidst her 
deep sighs and lamentations, while he played 
toon the doleful flute, in its loudest and most 
discordant tones, in celebration of his triumph 
over her noble-spirited hither. 

Having gratified his remorseless love of 
vengeance, ne betook himself to a wood at 
some distance, aud seating himself at the foot 
of* tree, began to smoke and meditate on all 
that had occurred before he became king of 
Miokau; till gradually he fell into a train 
of speculations on his present state, and laid 
plans for provoking fresh hostilities with the 
waikatotos, in the hone of ultimately sub¬ 
jugating them under his own rule, or else 
driving them away, and seizing upon their 
country. The ran had now set, sad his pipe 
Was hod aside, but he still continued occupied 
with these thoughts. 

The tree beneath which the king was sitting 
Commanded a treble prospect. There was the 
Ittk forest itself, with its meat truuks, its 
winding ways, deep nooks, anct down-sweeping 
TtitTtiW of thick, broadrleaved foliage; mid 
there eras gfoopen space on the left, that led 
dewnwawhate & grassy glen, covered with 
ridtdMdae&jfoe greenest grass, over which, 
at mtervnhiyy dusters of the ten-tree shrub 
in faB tdoevhaad the crimson fuchsia, ever- 
run by aeveeper with little white, bell-shaped 
blossom*} Ac glen terminating in several 
vistas of wUd loveliness and changeful colour 
in the fading light. To the right, there was 
a large brews in the forest,, through which an 
undulating sweep of lead appeared, clothed 
withnumerous Qrmiesof feather! eaved ferns, 
qf redondof russet hue, that sfe&od in separate 
divisions, over which cootianally went flutter¬ 
ing a-number of black and white moths,, like 
teea-flowers dancing adrift on the wind j and 
beyond the curling musts of the denfo arrays 


of these vegetable warriors, stretch**! away 
long swdraps of tohirtofti grass, flanked by a 
dark wall of bulrushes, till the swamp reached 
the foot of a range of lofty indigo-shaded 
mountable—over the heads of which, pule 
Idas and grey mountains were sean^over 
whose heads again, snow-white tops and 
peaks were just visible, mingled with soft 
clouds aud finny vapours, 

Let it not be supposed that the mind of the 
king was at all occupied with this beautiful 
scenery ; lie had only chosen this spot as his 
favourite smoking and meditating seat, on 
account of its distance from my pm, aud the 
little chance of being disturbed. But now, as 
the shades of evening were coming on, he 
prepared to depart; for, though a thoroughly 
valiant warrior, and also one of the bravest 
of men in his mind, considering the amount 
of his superstitious belief, he shared a portion 
of the alarm common to all his nation at any 
prospect of being left alone in the dark. 
Before he rose, however, he took up Ids flute, 
performed hie usual time of triumph upon it, 
and, bciBg in a state of considerable elasticity 
of spirit, finished with a long insulting squeal 
—a despicable quavering of the doleful in¬ 
strument, exprassive of his splenetic scorn 
and conteinpf lor the memory of the dead 
king, Te Bonier. As he ootid uded, however, 
and before he had arisen from hb seat, the 
lust part of the strain, or rather, the vile 
squealing, was repeated by the forest, eciioes 
—then by the echoes from the glen, each 
time with certain modifications—then lioui 
the vistas beyond the glen—then, from the 
undulating land, with its armies of ferns— 
still with gradations tliat had now become 
harmonious—till finally, the echoes took it up 
from various parts of the distant mountains, 
and gradually modulated and swelled into a 
noble strain of music. It wan grand, martial, 
and solemn, like the lofty death-march of 
some great hero. 

Tadaui sat listening with a puzzled expres¬ 
sion of awe. The march was not repeated; 
all around was silent. He did not know what 
to understand, nor what he should fear. Yet, 
somehow or other, ho associated it with the 
tune of triumph he had just been playing, 
and consequently with the memory of To 
Pornar. Should ho fear any one dead, whom 
he had defied and overthrown while living 1 
No .'—and yet,—the dead were often able to 
come back, and then they were tapu (wared), 
or at all events able to do harm,, and particu¬ 
larly when the air was getting dark. 

It was new twilight, and aa the king had 
no means immediately at band of procuring a 
lighted s^ck, without the protection of winch 
uo Mokaurie likes to be out at night alone, 
he started up, and strode out of the forest. 

He had not proceeded for, before he became 
ashamed of bis recent discomposure at mind, 
and proportionated indignant at the. cause, 
f Recovering himself with a scornful toseof the 
head, he presently arrived at the opinion that 
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he Lad really heard no eiveh thing—-H woo a 
dream —he nod fidfon asleep without foowing 
it,««d w*» asleep when he had flawsied hka- 
setf awake. Hen* should such music proceed 
from the vile Ante 1 It w*o not poasiMe. He 
would play again, w he walked homeward; 
and following up this intent, his fingers drop* 
mechanically upon the flute. Bat his hand 
was instantly withdrawn, and hi* eyes stared 
down at the instrument,—for the bone was in 
a state of vibration from one end to the other. 

TaOoai gave a short cough,—delilwrated a 
moment—then, passing the thong over his 
head, by which the Ante was suspended, he 
raised his hand behind his head, and dinging 
1 it as for front him ns possible, hastened home¬ 
ward with long strides. 

Fifty or sixty jkumw— and lte came to a 
pause. Stamping on the earth with rage, he 
turned about, and hnrried hack to the spot 
where be ita«l flung the flute—found it— 
snatched it up in his grasp, and raising his 
arm itigh in the air, be shook the flute at the 
distant mountains with furious gesticulations 
of menace and defiance. All the vibration in 
the bone had now ceased, and hanging it | 
round his neck as before, he again turned j 
his steps towards his village, which lie just j 
managed to reach before dark. ! 

From this time TaOnni did not lea/1 a very ! 
pleasant life. His niiiul was not at ease ; he 1 
| scorned the whole thing, and tot he could not j 
j dismiss it from hia mind. He did iK»t feel a j 
1 wish for some time to plav bis old tune agaiu | 
upon the flute.—in foot, though nothing could ; 
have, made him own it to himself, he did not. j 
exactly like to venture. Very soon this' 
thought presented itself to his mind. It was j 
unbearable ; and he instantly took the flute, | 
aud played as Wore. Nothing caine of it. i 
Ah. but would he play in the evening, in some j 
distant place, near the echoes, and alone 1 Yes,! 
undoubtedly he would—not now, perhaps—! 
not this instant—Imt whenever ha took it into 
his head. 

Meanwhile, he. would not revoke nor relax 
the punishment of exile and silence, to which 
he had sentenced his favourite son, Waijiata; 
and as for Teiira, though iie did not again 
order her to dance to the sound of the iloleful 
flute, he devised a new cruelty towards her, 
by compelling her to live in a hut within 
Bight of the nnbnriod remains of Te Puinar. 

iBot, why not play the flute again in some 
solitary spot, ana in the evening, by way of 
defiance to his dream, and setting tin trouble¬ 
some recollection at rest, for evert "Why 
not, indeed—whvnot, then, at once ? 

Tadtrnl accordingly walked forth the next 
evening to a remote, open apace, which 
had once been subject to volcanic eruptions, 
sad presented the strange appearance of 
a number of small fiirmel-ahaped craters. 

The track was surrounded by rusaet-coloured 
regbnente of forms, sow-thistles, swamps of 
peat-bogs, with here and there a dragon-tree. 

The only other object was the mined tomb —the leg-bone of his 


of a grant chia^ visilrie at some three hundred 
yard* distance in tbe back-ground. It was half 
overgrown with rank vegetation. Its form 
was that of a fog-hut without a door, and 
having a huge proyectang rpe^ supported with 
heads of hideous figures, earved oat of tree- 
trunks, whose eyes wave Armed of j powo, or 
pearl shells, which had a most grimly melan¬ 
choly rifect in the dutapn, The intervals 
in the wood-work of the tomb were filled up 
with decorations of coloured stones, sheBu, 
and the feathers of tike green and golden 
cuckoo and the albatross. To keep off the 
sacri legion*, there iiad been a row of low 
paling* all round it, painted red—the Now 
Zealand colour for mourning; bat as it is a 
rule never to repair a tomb, they had nearly 
all fallen to decay, and only presented here 
and there a prong or fang of dingy red, 

This mausoleum being topic, or sacred, 
TaGnui had selected it, with a vague feeling, 
that if tbe ghost of Te Pornar, or any devilish 
spirit should come, in consequence of his per¬ 
formance on tbe flute, it would be a good 
thing to have a tomb in the background into 
which he might thrust tbe devil, or retreat 
himself if the evil one was too strong for him. 
lie thought this a perfectly legitimate use of 
the tomb, because all spirits understood one 
another. The king defied all mortal men, 
and spirits too—only he did not feel so secure 
as to the results of a contest with the latter. 

To this desolate truck came the King of 
Mokau, a number of wild hogs rushing gruffly 
away at his approach, and taking his stand 
among the volcanic remains, where great 
stones of pumice and lodges of lava, half- 
covered with rank moss, interspersed with 
white violets and the New Zealand daisy, or 
half hidden in brushwood, formed a sort of 
centre to the nnconth region, he turned him¬ 
self on all shies, to ascertain that he wmalooe, 
and that nothing could come upon him by 
surprise. He then took up the doleful flute— 
and commenced playing. Nothing came of 
it for some tiiqg, except that the bone lagan 
to vibrate under his Augers in a manner that 
much disturbed him: still, he would not 
desist, and concluded with a squealing flourish 
of insult, to the memory of Te Pomar. 

Thu flute vibrated with electrical force, and 
shot forth sparks at every portfc Tafimii's 
fingers had instinctively draped it; and. after 
a moment's pause, he distinctly beard the 
same grand death-march ms before, not by an 
accumulation of modulating echsbs, over die¬ 
ts at mountains, but appearing to issue from 
the flute itself though with a dim and mo¬ 
thered sound, as if buried in the recesses <rf 
the hens. 

TaOnui shuddered from head to foot, as well 
he might, with such a Ante hanging fiwa his 
neck. The music ceased. The kmg, in move¬ 
less astonishment, continued stating down 
at the flute for acme minutes after it had 
become silent. It was again a flute as before 
—the fog-bone of Ms former enemy. He 
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slowly approached his hand down to it^—and | 
touched It with one finger. _ No sound came, 
from it, and R had no vibration. He glanced 
all round him with a rapid stare—then a deli¬ 
berate scrutiny—and then his eyes were again 
rivetted upon the flute. 

Presently, bis savage pride, and all the 
recollections of his warnor-deeda, came to 
make him boil with rage at the dismay he 
had been made to feel,—-and, seizing the flute 
with fury, he began to blow into it, and 


he bega$ with, by long wailing notes, echoes, 
and moaning transitions, modulated into the 
grand death-march of a hero! 

He dropped the flute; but the strain was 
instantly repeated all round his head, in tones 
of thunder! It swelled—it rolled—it was in 
the air all round him—its great gongs and 
shell-cymbals were now thundering and bash¬ 
ing and booming round his feet—it came 
in ear-crashing bursts from the fnnnel 
mouths of the volcano-craters—it again be¬ 
came measured and sustained, and swept 
away over the blocks of lava and pmnice, and 
over all the rank vegetation, and settled above 
the roof of the ruined mausoleum. Tuomti 
staggered hither and thither with each 
change of place in this tremendous orchestra, 
and, glaring at the roof of the mausoleum, lie 
gasped for breath, and whirled his arms aloft, J 
with a sort of madly-defying dismay. Whereat, j 
the tall Wooden-carved figures with pearl-shell 
eyes, all dropped their lower jaws, and ex¬ 
tended their armB—Beeing wltieh, Taonui, with 
a yell of horror, fled fast away, followed by 
a long succession of similar yells from the 
fallen jaws of the figures of the tomb 2 

Without intending to imply that any of 
these extraordinary scenes were the work of 
the renowned witches of New Zealand, we 
shall content ourselves with stating the fact 
that makutu ,, or witchcraft, was most im¬ 
plicitly believed in by the ^Lokkurie tribe, 
as by neariy all the other tribes, and is, to, 
this day, most fully believed in by all who 
remain unconverted, and even by some of 
these,—woo Ray “the dibble (devil) is too 
strong to let go. Even so recently as 1844, 
a celebrated witch-of Waikato, named Eko, 
possessed such power over the imaginations 
of the people, that having been insulted by a 
gay young Maori fellow', she calmly told fiim 
a few days afterwards that she had taken out 
his heart—it was gone! Fully impressed 
with this belief the poor young fellow actually 
died. 

From whatever cause he coiyectured the 
recent events to have proceeded, not one word 
to anybody, of any part of them, spoke the 
king. In deep and sullen silence he brooded 
over the business, and. the more he thought of 
it, the less he understood it, and the less 
could his haughty and overbearing nature 
endure the sense of defeat which he felt he 


had suffered from the flute. Of course he 
identified this leg-bone instrument with his 
ancient foe, Te Pomar. 13pt, vthat was to.be 
done 1 Here was he, the King of the 
Mokauries—and here was the. leg-bone of his 
slain enemy, who had several times triumphed 
over him:—which was to be the master, and 
make the other tremble and do his bidding 1 
The answer was simple. The King of Mokau 
must be the master. Is he to be alarmed by 
bis own music—the loud sounds he chooses 
to produce 1 And if witcbeB have meddled 
with the wooden images of the tnpu house of 
a dead chief, bo as to make them gape and yell 
—let the witches go and live in the tomh, if 
they like, and dare to do so. All tins is 
nothing to TaOnui, who is a great warrior, 
and lord of »dl Mokau. 

Thus did the king silently reflect, while 
seated alone on the roof of his royal house ; 
solacing himself, however, with a pine, or by 
chewing covdie gum and roasted hull-rush 
root. Sometimes he condescended to relieve 
his Rpleen by abnsiug bis queen—the lady 
wlio enjoyed the honour of being regarded as 
his chief wife;—but never did he deign to 
breathe a word of the mixed wonder and 
awe of his recent affair with the flute. 

While seated in this way, one evening, he 
saw a chief hastening towards his house with 
manifest signs of alarm—and presently another 
—and soon a third. The king came down 
from his seat on the roof, and went out to 
meet them. Thov all came with the same 
story. The nuhuried remains of the late 
King of the Waikatutos (they avoided mention¬ 
ing liis name aloud) which had lieen cast to 
perish among rubbish within sight of the hut 
where his daughter the slave TeOra dwelt, 
w'ere. coming to life again—not in the form of 
a warrior, but in the form of a spirit. 

Tafinui was alwut to cry out angrily that 
he did not believe it—but ho cheeked himself, 
and accompanied the chiefs in silence ; for he 
did believe it. 

When they arrived within view of the 
mound of rubbish ou which the body of the 
once great Tc Pomar hail lieen flung, they all 
stopped abruptly. Luminous mists and violet- 
coloured flakes of light were gleaming all 
over the nfound, and beautiful meteors were 
dancing above it. The chiefs who had accom- 

C iied the king decamped with sudden ejacu- 
ions—for it is considered no disgrace in a 
warrior to lie afraid of spirits. But TaOnui, 
though he heartily wished himself a hundred 
miles away, firmly held his ground, and 
watched the spectral appearances. 

Perolexed to the utmost, he mechanically 
bent nis steps towards the hut with a vague 
notion iritis mind, or rather in his impulses, 
of killing TeOra as the probable pause of all 
this. Arriving at the door, who should he 
see but his old discarded wife Kaitemata, who 
had taken up her abode with TeOra 2 This 
seemed to explain everything to the king. 
All the recent magical events were revealed 
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to him as by a flash of lightning. He imme¬ 
diately walked away with a lofty scowl. la 
IhGuui, then, the victim of makutu (witchcraft), 
—and is the mind of a great chief to be rent 
and tortured by devil* ? 

Feeling convinced that old Kaitemata was 
at the bottom of all the mischief—for had she 
not favoured the slave-daughter of his enemy 
from the first?—the king came to the resolution 
of destroying both of them at one blow. He, 
However, desired to do this by some means 
which should take effect so unexpectedly, and 
without his laying a hand or weapon upon 
either of them, that there should be no excuse 
for spirits to interfere in their favour. Such 
was the sophistry with which he deceived 
himself. As for the plan itself, his territory 
offered several local advantages for any pur¬ 
pose of, apparently, accidental destruction. 

The interior of New Zealand contains so 
many natui-al wonders, that it need not require 
any great stretch of imagination among the 
natives to pass over to the supernatural. As 
one, among the various proofs of this which 
might be adduced, we will present the reader 
with an extract from the travels of Mr. 
George French Angus, iu New Zealand, whose 
unpretending volumes are crowded with 
curious facts and interesting information. 

“ I visited tho boiling springs which issue from 
tlio side of a steep mountain above To ltajiu. 
There are nearly one hundred of them; they 
burst out, bubbliug up from little orifices iu the 
ground, which are not more than a few inches iu 
diameter, and the stenw rushes out in clouds with 
considerable force: the lull-side is covered with 
them, and a river of hot water runs down into the 
lake. Tho soil around is a red and white clay, 
strongly impregnated with sulphur and hydrogou 
gas: pyrites also occur. Several women were 
busy cooking baskets of potatoes over some of the 
smaller orifices; leaves and fern were laid over 
the holes, upon which the food was placed; I 
tasted some of the potatoes, and they wore 
capitally done. 

“ About two miles from this place, on the edge 
of a groat swampy fiat, I mot with a number of 
boiling ponds; some of them of very large 
dimensions. We forded a river flowing swiftly 
towards the lake, which is fed by the snows 
molting iu tho vallics of the Tongariro. In many 
places in tho bod of this river, the water boils up 
from the subterranean springs beneath, suddenly 
changing tho temperature of the stream, to the 
imminent risk of tho individual who may bo 
crossing. Along whole trad'* of around I heard 
the water boiling violently beneath the cruet over 
which l wot treading. It is vory dangerous 
travelling, for if the crust should break, scalding 
to death must onsuo. I am told the Roturua 
natives, who build thoir houses over the hot 
springs in that district, for the sake of constant 
warmth at night, frequently meet with fetal 
accidents of this kind;—it has happened that when 
a party have been dancing on the floor, the crust 
has given way, and the convivial assembly have 
been suddenly swallowed up in tho boiling cauldron 
beneath 1 Some of the ponds are ninety feet in 
dreumferonoe, filled with transparent pale blue 


boiling water, sending up columns of steam. 
Channels of boiling water ran along the ground 
in every direction, and the surface of this cal¬ 
careous flat around the margin of the boiling 
ponds is covered with beautiful encrustations of 
lime and alum, in some parts forming flat saucer¬ 
like figures. Husks of maize, mess; and branches 
of vegetable substances were encrusted in the 
same manner. I also observed small deep holes 
or wells here and there amongst the grass and 
rushes, from two inch on to as many feet in 
diameter, filled with boiling mud, that rises up in 
large bubbles as thick as hasty-puddiug: these 
mud pits scad up a strong sulphureous smell. 
Although the ponds boiled violently, 1 noticed 
mall flits walking swiftly, or rather running on 
their surface. The steam that rises from these 
boiling springs is visible at a distance of many 
miles, apjHjoring like the jets from a number of 
steam-engines.” Yol. ii. pp. 118,114,115. 

To a certain cavern, beneath which the 
king knew there was one of these boiling 
springs, lie determined to send both TeOra 
and Kaitemata, as soon as he had hewed away 
the pumice floor to so thin a substance, that 
it would be certain, before long, to crack and 
fall in with their weight He should thus 
be rid of two witches—for that they were 
such, he now regarded as an ascertained fact. 

Of this, if any additional proof were needed, 
the king received further confirmation that 
very evening. A Maori runner came from 
the distant hunting-ground where Tuonui had 
exiled his sou Waipata, on account of the 
favour ho had shown to Teora, to inform him 
that Waipata had secret communications with 
the young slave-girl, who had induced him 
to abandon the religion of Tohonga, and be¬ 
come a Christian ; and, finally, that liis son 
had gone mad, and wore trousers ! 

Taouui, smothering %is indignant- fury, 
still preserved a haughty silence, not un¬ 
touched with an air of melancholy, as he 
reflected on the humiliating fall of Waipata. 
He entertained no doubt but his son had gone 
mad. Vengeance and the boiling springs 
were, however "at hand ; and he now hastened 
to his preliminary work in the cavern. 


THE FENNY SAVED; 

A BLUE-BOOK CATECHISM. 


Ruing Young Operative. “Please, father, 
what is a blfte-lwok ? ” 

Paternal Operative. “ A blue-book is a thick 
heavy catechism done np in bine covers.” 

“What is it for?”—“Why, when Parlia¬ 
ment sets some of its Members to inquire 
about a subject, and hear evidence quietly 
in a room for to get at facts, they print the 
evidence and so on, and send it to all the 
other Members, so that they may read and 
know the facts.” 

“What is that blue-book you have bor¬ 
rowed to read?”—“It is all about Savings 
Banks.” 

“Bqt.do not.' the Parliament men know 
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tlouB; make them legal under a law all their 
own, enable than to bring disputse before a 
TuHgwtrote, and summarily punish any one 
among them who ahould net dishonestly to¬ 
wards the root.” 

“ And these Industrial Associations, what do 
the workmen want with than 1 "wdd, I 'll 
tell you. Look at my eaae, Ouse 1 worked 
as journeyman to a rich man, who established 
with his capital a large shop, arid benight for 
himself a country-house. He lives in his 
country-house, and seldom sees his shop; he 
pays wages to a large number of workmen, 
receives their work, and sells it to the public 
at a price which enables him to pay a manager 
for overlooking us, and live at ease upon the 
surplus, doing nothing. That made us think 
that if some of us, who were steady, dubbed 
together to maintain a shop, we might sell 
our work in it ourselves, and so divide among 
ourselves the profit of our labour; it goes 
now to a master who does nothing, and whose 
sole advantage over us is that of having 
capital." 

“But your Associations might not answer 1 ” • 
—“Perhajw not ; but what we say is, that the | 
law gives to a rich man power to use us, and ! 
compels u» to l>e used. It, is at our own peril if 
we club our work together and try to get the ' 
entire value of our VIhiuv for ourselves j no! 
law protects us against one cheat among a; 
hundred companions. We say that we are! 
not free men, if we have not a right to earn: 
our bread in any honest way we can. It’s! 
very likely most of us would still prefer to \ 
work for pertain wages: mid we’d be well; 
content to do so if we did so by our own freej 
choice; hut we are not content because we; 
have not lilmrty of action." 

“ What do you want, tlieu J ”—“ Why we: 
cannot now associate without making our- j 
selves a Joint-Stock Company, and coming i 
under a parcel of laws made for people who | 
can wrap up every penny we have in a five- 1 
pound note. We want extended reading of 
the Friendly Societies Act, so that we may 
have liberty to combine our labours if we 
please, and cheap protection, when we do so, 
against one another. We want no sjsscial 
advantages. We only want- our arms untied; 
free-trade in labour. Let us find out for our¬ 
selves what is good for us; don’t hinder us 
from any fair attempt to turn our money to 
advantage; don’t compel us to work for a 
master and put by our money in the Barings 
Banks, or Three per Cents. It may be Borne 
of you are right in saving that is heat for uh. 
Perhaps it is. If it is, we dull find it out 
also, never fear. But let us find it out; don’t 
dictate to us, leave us free to aot: and then, 
if we go wrong, we shall know it s our own 
fault, or a thing that can’t be helped; and 
not put down a part of it to your denial of 
our honest wishes. Fustian don’t envy Broad¬ 
cloth ; each lives best in the society to which 
he has been born ; but fettered men envy the 
free. The way to quoad content among the 


wocking>«lMse% is to show them that you 
look an them as men and not as children, and 
to gjve them choice to earn their bread on 
any path they like, tbit ic an honest one. 

“ Bo you think we ought to have what we 
waatl“Of course, 1 do, Whether the 
plan of Industrial Associations would suc¬ 
ceed is, of course, yet ^mesrUin, but It well 
deserves a trial Mere then tfa*t,---w# ought 
to have the right of trying it. Then, if we 
foil, see should know who is to blame; and 
those few (for there would not, at firs*, Be a 
large number probably) who commenced frith 
the experiment would go back to the old plan 
of wages,” 

“ But if they succeeded and this system 
spread 1 “ Then that would be a bkaamg to 
this country. The class of middlemen wholivo 
upon the work of others is now very large ; 
that would decrease, and the country would 
be enriched by a far larger number of pro¬ 
ducers. The loss of intermediate profit-takers 
would also cheapen produce, mid a more ex¬ 
tended sense throughout the country that 
each man was working for himself would im¬ 
part to the whole body of the people a free 
manly tone, and give to all a greater interest 
in peace and order. I think, that although 
the result may possibly not remise a sanguine 
vision, yet, that it is unjust to forbid attempts 
which point in a right direction. If we 
neglect these wishes of the working-classes, 
we cannot wonder if they Bay that rich men 
make rights for themselves which do not fit 
the uses of the poor, and give the poor man 
no equivalent.” 

“ what are they going to do about Savings 
Banks I ”—“ Government says, it intends to 
be responsible for tbejr security, and that, 
will take away a prevalent impression that 
they are unsafe. Possibly, as they are the 
safest, so they are the best investment for 
the savings of the working-classes, but we 
have no right to drive them to this kind 
of hoarding. The mere sense of so mu<-h 
money Wing kepi for them by other people, 
out of their sight, has not so great a moral 
hold upon their mindB as would be had by 
something which .they every day .could see 
and use. If they invested saringSMU their 
daily work, in cottages, or, better stilf^a piece 
of ground, which tney could coll their own, 
man is so constituted as to be more usefully 
acted upon by that visible fruit of his ex¬ 
ertion than by the abstract idea of possessing 
its equivalent in money. That is truer of a 
man the more you find him unsophisticated. 
I would, therefore, have the workman’s labour 
and the money, or the fruit of it, to be his 
own, and remove all removable impediments 
to his free use of either.” 

“You think mnch of investment in a 
cottage or a piece of land ? “ Yes, all ex¬ 

perience abroad, and all we know of history, 
and all we see doing about us, show how 
beneficial such investments are.” 

“Ail this bring the eaae, what do you mean 
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to say at the next meeting of our Stop 
Savings Ranh 1 ”—“ Why, I mean to make & 
speech. I mean to say, that both the middle 
and the working-classes of men desire to invest 
money in fend. That the uncertainty and 
complexity of titles, the length and expense 
of conveyances, together with the cost of 
stamps, place such investments beyond com¬ 
mon reach. {* Hear, hear ! ’ from the Rising 
Young Operative and the Shop-mate). That 
simplifying titles, shortening conveyances, 
would be a good thing for the landowners 
themselves, by increasing the available value 
of their property. And then 1 shall wind up 
by saying, that I know, from what I was tola 
by a lawyer, yesterday, that it would bo easy 
enough to simplify the present law.” 


A GUERNSEY TRADITION. 


Thx Bum’s * home was a lordly hall, 

And his land stretch’d for and wide, 

And many stout serving-men came at his coll. 

And great were his pomp and pride. 

Near this mansion there stood a neat little cot. 
Nestling in bush and tree; 

The owner, a peasant of humble lot, 

With one vetgeefof land from his forefathers got, 
None happier seem’d than he. 

He loved his children, he loved his wife. 

Their words and their acts were right; 

So they led in the cottage a peaceable life. 

Though they labour'd from mom till night. 

No spring there wastion the peasant’s ground, 

But, whoe'er in tire cot might dwell, 

(It was known to the country folks many miles 
round) 

Had a right to the rich man’s well. 

When his earthen pitcher the villager brought 
At the rich man’s well to fill; 

How the Bailiff grudged, he little thought. 

His draughts from that limpid rilL 

And why was ho vex’d when the man he saw 1 
Oh, why for the water care 1 
'Twas because the man had a right to draw. 

That he hated to see him there. 

Twould not perchance have been e'er denied. 

Had he jew’d it eve and noon, 

But it mdfy offended the Bailiff’s pride 
That he had not to ask the boon. 

“ Thy laad and hut I desire to buy,” 

He said one day with a frown; 

"Name the sum you expect, bo it ever so high, 

I wBl instantly pay it down." 

Poor Iff Miffey bow’d as he humbly spako— 

" My father find drew his breath 
In this cottage; I prise it for his dear soke, 

And will never resign it till death. 

“I lost my motfoir whlleyet achild. 

But onoe it was her abode; 

Could I part with .tire heme when my mother 
Btailal— 

Whcroshe taught me the fear of God t 

* The Bailiff, or chief Judge, In the Boyal Court of 
Guomiey la named hy the' English sovereign. Ctualtterds 
la Sal l e, the first Uaiiiff vaa appointed In ISL 

t Vtr/tt, about half no Jingllih acre. * 


* ’Tis here I’ve lived with my loving wife, 

And little ones, now in Heaven; 

And those who survive me shall have it for life, * 
To them by the law it is given.*- 

On this fancied grievance the Bailiff dwelt, 

As Massey his pitcher fed; 

Such hatred at length to the peasant he felt, 

That he wish'd we poor man dead! 

But he knew the cottage would then by law 
Descend (and it vex'd him sore) 

To thoso who would come for the water, and draw 
As their &tbor had done before. 

But if he perish’d with in&my, 

The land would never be theirs; 

By the Sovereign claim'd, no relations could be 
Accounted a felon's heirs. 

At length there camo to tho Bailiff's heart 
A plan—“ and it must succeed,” 

So he said to himself, for he dared not impart 
To any the siuuneM deed. 

I In the vraiking* season he went one day, 

| And a rich silver cup ho bore, 

When the- peasant and family all wera away, 

And he enter’d tho unlock'd door. 

# 

He approach’d the timeworn oaken chest, 

And lifted the unlock'd lid, 

And under the raiment, their holiday best, 

The bright silver tankard hid. 

He went away with a hurried pace. 

And closed tho door with care ; 

But the eyes of the Lord are in every place, 

And they surely beheld him there. 

In the dead of night he went forth once more, 

To a corn-stack that stood hard by. 

And a heavy burthen of plate he bore. 

And conceal'd it from mortal eye. 

The morning dawn’d and the Bailiff rose, 

And summon'd his menials soon ; 

“ In order my costliest service dispose, 

For guests will be here at noon.” 

Each man has now his appointed task; 

For the service of pinto they go; 

Then questions in whispers they fearfully ask. 
And are hurrying to and fro. 

The Bailiff listens—at length a page, 

In the tremulous voice of fear, * 

Announces the loss; and his well-foign’d rage. 

It was dreadful (they said) to hear. 

Like a savage man, of sense bereft, 

With oaths bo reviled them all ; 

And threaten’d, if no one acknowledg'd the theft. 
His vengeance on each should foil; 

But promised pardon to every one 
Who by noon had the crime confess'd;— 

They were innocent all, so ere setting of mm 
The constables came, and the search was begun 
In the gresenoe of many a guest. 

The stately mansion below, above. 

And the arbours for pleasure round, 

Are search'd, and the servants their innocence 
prove; 

No plate can be anywhere found. 

* Vraik la aae-weed used aa fuel and manure. ‘ 
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And then, punning his wicked plan, 

(And, bh, with what vile intent I) 

To the cottage of Marnev, good peaceable man. 
The Bailiff his constable# sent. , 

The man’s surprise was, indeed, extreme, 

Though assured there could bo no cause; 

Their visit appear'd like a troublesome dream 
To him who ne'er broke the laws. 

“ My friend,” said one, in a kindly tone, 

“ Our errand I *U briefly state;— 

In this cottage it seems not as yet to be known 
That the Bailiff has lost his plate. 

"Throughout his mansion and grounds wo sought; 

Not even a cup was seen; 

And though to search hero we a warrant have 
brought. 

We shall find nothing here, I ween.” 

He straightway went to the oaken chest, 

And lifted the unlock'd lid; 

Then forward with wonder they every one press'd, 
For under some raiment, the countryman's best, 

A rich silver cup was hid. 

Twos the great man’B tankard, beyond mistake; 

His arms were engraven fair; 

With a truthful look Massey solemnly spake, 

“ I pray that the Lord may my children forsake, 
If 1 know how the cup came there !” 

At the stately mansion tho nows they hear, 

That tho tankard is found at lost: 

The Biiliff and guests at the cottage appear,— 
And now the plot ripens fast 

He orders Massey at once to jail, 

Bight glad that he had the j tower:— 

They who heard the poor wife and her littlo ones 
wail, 

Could never forget that hour. 

And joy was seen in his eyes to shine. 

As he raw the good man depart;— 

"The vergee of land shall surely be mine,'* 

He said, in his wicked heart. 

In her lonely cottage the mother kneels, 

The little ones round her cry ; 

She speaks not a word, for too keenly she feels; 
Her prayer is a deep-drawu sigh. 

Tho cell held not the captive long, 

The Bailiff brook'd no delay; 

He felt like a tiger, so savage, so strong, 

Impatient to seize his prey. 

The Court is summon'd, they meet in haste. 

The Bailiff as Judgo presides; 

Accused os a thief at tho bar there is placed 
The man who in God confides. 

Tho cose is stated, and clear his guilt, 

So most in the Court believe,— 

"Now prove tbyaelf honest, or surely thou wilt 
Be bang'd—there is no reprieve.” 

" With the learned (raid Massey) I argue not, 

To their skill 1 make no pretence; 

But from childhood till now a good name I have 
got, * 

I cannot tell how the cup came in my cot;— 

And that is my sole defence.” 

"A poor defence t ” was on many a tongue, 

“ If Massey can say no more; 

And guilty or not the poor man will bo hung, 

Arid the soonor his pangs be o’er.” 


The Bailiff ruses, to pash no doubt 
The sentence of shameful death, 

When proceedings are stopp’d by a cry without 
Men, woueu, and childremmute in the shout,— 
In rushes a man out of mnh. 

He gasps awhile, he ia faint and weak, 

And wondering they gather round } 

His errand to learn they all qagerly seek, 

Then faintly he utters, scarce able to speak,— . 

" The plate of the Bailiff is found! " 

Up rose the Judge with an angry frown 
(Yet his terror was great to see), 

“ That was not the stuck which 1 bade them 
down— 

What man lias done this to me !” 

On leaving home that important mom. 

Ho had given his men command 
To remove from the threshers a huge stock of com 
To which he then waved his hand 

Which stack their master was pointing at, 

Tho men did not rightly know 
In one was the plate, they began taking that; 

It was God who had order'd it so. 

The Judge forgot that his words of ire 
Would surely himself condemn; 

And no stronger proof did the Jurats* require. 
His guilt was quite clear to them. 

Poor Massey his eves was seen to raise 
With a grateful look to heaven ; 

No word did he speak, but acceptable praise 
To God from his heart was given. 

" Aud now, good man, you may go in peace, 

No longer detain'd you arc.” 

The Jurats are happy to give him release, 

And the Bailiff is placed at tho bar. 

i That just and right in that ancient time 
Wes the law of the Isle, we find : 

He was sentenced to die for Us terrible crime; 
The doom fur Massey design’d. 

FATHER GABRIEL’S STORY. 

“You see my family had been fanners and 
freeholders in tho county for more than two 
hundred years; bnt my father being a more 
forward aztd colonial-like man than the rest of 
liia neighbours made a good bit of money. He 
was fortunate enough to get some of Air. 
Coilings’s calves, the beginning of the cele¬ 
brated Durham breed, and to know their value 
before other people did. Then a coal field being 
found near his farm, and part of it wanted 
for works, he was able to sell that for a good 
price, and keeping our old house took a lot 

of additional land as a tenant on the Y-. 

estate. He held at last near a thousand acres, 
and had all the benefit of war prices at an 
easy rent. It was like coining money in 
those days. We didn’t set up to be gentle¬ 
folks like some, but- we kept on steadily. 
There were ten of us, but as It happened, all 
girls but me, and I was the youngest but two. 
My elder sisters were married off quick, being 
well-favoured lasses, as likewise well-portioned. 

• Tba twelve Jftnqs ore chosen by tl» Members ef the Statm 
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“ I tii five+end-tweuty turned «ihn I net I 
my Tnifwitt at Tytmoutu om wmatrj die 
was a.neighbours daughter 5 fait h* being a 
-widower, ike bad liv»d »wy with an aunt, in 
Northumberland! We soon nettled to be 
married in the autumn, but mr mother dying 
put it off till the winter. Well, this death 
and my being the only eon, brought it about 
that, instead of my father stocking a farm for 
me, 1 took my win to live with him, and took 
a share of hw farm, and I often think that, 
under Providence, this was the rood that led 
me to Australia. 

“Having a fancy that way, I took special 
charge of the homed stock; to please my 
miiMia I had given up hunting, and so set to 
work to follow Mr. Collings’s example, and try 
what could be made of the short-horns; partly, 
perhaps, because our neighbours laughed at 
the notion, and I always like to thiuk for 
myself My head herd was a Toikdiireman, 
by the name of Tom Birkenshaw; he had 
been our head carter, but having broken his 
ankle bone, which set stiff lame, and so bad 
for travelling, he was made bullherd. 

“Tom was, indeed, I may say he is, for lie 
don’t live far off although he’s getting old 
now, as knowing a fellow abont cattle or 
horses as ever walked in shoe-leather. You'll 
mind a little man iu a blue night-cap, with a 
crutch-handled stick. That was Birkenshaw. 
He had but two faults: he was apt to get a 
drop too much beer' now and then, and he 
couldn't leave the game alone. There wore 
preserves all found us, and if he’d been 
content with what was found on our farm it 
would not have mattered so much ; but that 
did not suit him—be must be ]>oachiug in 
the very midst of the preserves. Then he 
had two dogs that could do anything but 
apeak, as regular poachers and as fond of it 
as Tom himself was. 

“ Well,* father warned him, and T warned 
and threatened, but it was no use. Go into 
bis cottage when you would between August, 
•When the leverets are so texSder, and February, 
ytra were sure to smell game, though uot a 
nit erf for or feather was to be men ; be used 
in say to me, ‘Bless your heart, Master 
"QstattL it’s not the beasties I care for ; it's 
gdn#pter them.’ His lame leg rather inter- 
fasCwith his sport; for before that accident, 
there was not a man in the county could get 
nigh if he got a fair start. Well, as 1 
taW him, to make a long story short, he was 
caught, one moonlight night, by the earl's 
gamekeeper, ikhen he and his brindlod dog 
Patch were «jfoyaig themselves in a twelve- 

acre rnoadow m the Eari of D-’s; Patch 

driving the hares hrto £h« gins, and Birken- 
shaw taking them- apt aua resetting them. 
The gamekeeplr .shea the dog from behind a 
hedge wlmre nehM iien lying waiting, and 
chased my man, overtook hliu, and knocked 
him down. John 'jumped tip, his blood' 
boiling at the low of Batch, caught the’ 
keeper a crack with « short cudgel, that kid 


him flat, took to bis heck, and ran hamo and 
told no one. 

“Two bom* afterwards a party-of vraMbets 
found fah? keeper lying where John had 
stretched him, groaning, bloody, and insensi¬ 
ble. The next day he recovered his senses, 
and by midnight poor John was in Durham 
Castle, heavily ironed. He was tried at the 
next assizes, and sentenced to be transported 
for life. It was only by very strong interest 
that he escaped being hanged. Birkenshaw 
told the judge he would sooner be hanged,and 
many of his friends agreed that hanging could 
not be worse—so blind are we poor mortals 
to what is best for us. We promised to take 
care of liis wife and two little boys. John 
was taken away ironed, on the top of' tho 
coach for London.* He passed through Urn 
village and our farm, and there was uot a dry 
l eye. The miners wanted to rescue him, but we 
| jiersuaded them it would do no good. Years 
passed before we ever heard whether he was 
dead or alive. His poor wife soon pined away 
and died, and the two little hoys cauie to 
us. You’d scarcely believe it; but, ’fore their 
father had been gone six months, 1 caught 
them and my eldest son Ralph in the hay¬ 
loft making gins for hares. You may be sure 
I threshed them all well. 

“ Just before the war ended, when my two 
eldest were growiug up, nice boys, big enough 
to tide to market with me, my fid her anti 1 
agreed to take another large arable farm, that 
hail been very badly done by the last teuput, 
on a long lease; we thought we had a good 
bargain, and that it would be ready by the 
time my son Bulph was oldenough tolake’to it; 
for although my father was getting on in 
years, he was as hale and as Jiearty as many a 
man of fifty. But the very week after signing 
the lease, as the old man was returning from 
Durham on his mare, that had carried him 
without shying or stumbling for nigh fourteen 
years, she slipped up in coming along a bridle- 
road and threw lum against a stone wall, 
breaking his collar lame and cutting his head 
open ; there he lay, through a frosty night, tor 
many hours before he was found; he lingered 
several weeks, but never rallied. Long as we 
bad lived together: 1 seemed to have lost him 
just when 1 needed him most. 

“ Before the year was out peace was signed, 
and down went prices. I had to pay off my 
sisters’ fortunes, fixed by will when wheat was 
at 120 a. a quarter. Then corne a, heavy bond 
to pay an security, that my father had given for 
a relation, who had taken contracts *nd made 
great sums through the war, but ended by a 
great mistake. JUlpay troubles came at unco; 
a coalpit we had a heavy atake hi, and 
wbiclf 1 took from my sisters, because they 
had married far away, hw»t -oat with fire¬ 
damp, was filled - vrith water, and then could 
not be.,cleared. So one way or another, what 
with tiie heavy fume needed dor stocking and 
putting in. heart the new farm, my. ready 
money all melted away. Then cam^ after a 






abort igteun of sunshine, 4 regular fall » way, and I found the use of it, and se^have 
prioseof agricultural produce. The landlords they. * 

kx>ftefair; they gave us sc act of parliament “ Well, as things gotWorse,I^ut down all I 


that they said would keep 00 m at 80s, though could, worked early and late, ana lived eabird 
even that would eearoriy do for some of us; nearly as my grandfather; and my wife never 

grumbled, or even looked sad. when I' 1 was by. 


bat we dined and drank tossta, hurrahed, and 
want home satisfied. Meat, wool, and corn all 


ambled, or even looked sad, when I’was by, 
it I used to see the teen .running down her 


want homo satisfied. Meat,wool, andoomau but 1 used to see the tesn.running down her 
went down; it waa quite plain, that if auch time* cheeks aa die lay asleep, for we both knew 
ountinued, at the same rents, break we all must there would be but one end, unless some groat 
Those that had lived fast with small capital, change took place in rents and price of corn, 


began to go first. But you know, air, a farmer and thafeend waa rain. We were both thinking 
dies as hud as a fox or a dingee; lie can't of what Mr. Lambton’s friend had offered; but 
shift liis pivot so easy os a tradesman or a we said nothing to each other, for at that time 
manufacturer ; and he takes a longer time to people in the country looked on emigration, 
break, for the landlord who’s the chief and transportation as much the same thing, 
creditor, will wait a long time, knowing he and Australia was thought a country of thieves 
can come in at last and sweep away all. Well, and savages. 

I could have managed to make ugoodlightwith “ It was a few days after I had paid my rest, 
my old farm, by cutting down exjienses, wear- I had tried to get a reduction, but the land¬ 
ing an old coat, putting my band to the plough; lords of the second farm were only trustees 


imxdsmenhi. 


tp any own lade the same 


but how was 1 to save money for the children ? j and said they could not do it; for the third 
Besides, the other farm, with m much money j year, the rent hail come out of my capital, aad 
sunk on it, was a regular dead weight; and ! 1 was sitting smoking a pipe, and wondering 
my father being gone, 1 was obliged to leave j what was to become of us all, and whether 
much to a bailiff. i Botany Bay was as good a place fur a farmer 

“ Thingsgot very black indeed; and although! as what Mr. M-had told me. when the 

they talked very loud in parliament and at' post-boy comes up on his ponv, on his way to 
county meetings, 1 could not see nay real. the castle, and whistles as having a letter 
chance of good prices. j Ho was a new post-man (Bol» Spurrier, that 

'‘Well, one day who should conic up with: other lad, unlisted in the dragoons and was 
a letter of introduction from Mr. Lainbton J killed at Waterloo;) the lasses were all in the 
bnt a sun-burnt foreign-looking gentleman,. dairy, so I stept- out myself. Says be, ‘ Is 

* from New South Wales, 1 a Mr. id-, want-; there a woman here by the name of Molly 

ing to buy a lot of good sliort-horus, t«jth ! lliikenshaw, 'cause I’ve a letter for her, and 
btuls and lieifera, thorough-bred Leaves and, it’s four and elevenpence, a letter from furrin 
Cleveland bays, and implements, to take out; parts, 1 take it.’ 

and likewise to hire a good hu m-bail]IF, and a “ When he said this you might have knocked 
man to take care of his horses out. lie was me down with a feather. I knew in a moment 
uent to me, as one likely to toll liitn where to where it. was from,—the very place I had been 
get the lx-st of even thing. 1 rode about thinking on that uiiuuto. Bo I stared at him 
with him, sold him some sttsik, and naturally a bit, and then I said, quite slow, * There was 
had a good deal of talk with him, was sur- a wencli o’ that name, but site’s dead, but 
prised to find that Botany Bay, the only place you can give me the letter, for her lads are 
we'd ever heard of, was in New South Wales, j here.’ 

When lie found by inv grumbling that 1 was fa ‘ Aye,’ says he. ‘but you must pay for it* 
not quite satisfied, he uttered' to use Ins “With that I snatches the letter from hin^ 
influence if I would go out with my family and throws liim a crown piece, and off he 
and some labourers, to get me a grant of lead goes, and Tatood looking on it as if I was in a 
where there would be scarcely a rent, and no dream. There it was, plain enough ‘ Molly 
taxes, if I would sail in the ship with las lliikenshaw, Gnarledoak Farm, JiAseroft, 
stock. He said I could, be waa sure, make near Durham, England,’ and stamped ‘Sydney, 
tny fortune in ten years, and a lot more aUiut New South Wales, Ship-letter.’ Chris. Birk- 
what a country it was for cattle and sheep, eushaw came in soon after with a toant and 
Well, I didn’t take much heed of it at first; we broke it to him gently. The po6r lad 
I did not like the idea of leaving Old England, cried above a bit. Well, we opened the letter, 
or to.ltir.CT jay wife and family to Botany Bay. and, sure enough, it was from his father. I 
But I told a£i to my wife, and she did not say can show it you, for I keep it safe locked up; 
much, but she listened hal'd. 1 call that letter raytitle-deed, for without it 

“ The Lord be thanked; ray father never I should never have wonned here, 
made a gentleman of me; I took my turn at . “ He told how he had written several tiaras, 
all farming work, from driving to ploitghing, but his letters never came to hand, as he 
from catting and plashing hedges to building guessed himself! It seamed ho had done welL 
a wheat-stack; likewise ! went into our forge having got assigned to a muster that treated 
and learned to make a set of honm-ahoes and' him w-eU—lie bring valuable from his know- 
put them on, as well as to sharpen audnnmd ledge of cattle awl noram; and that after a few 


years he had got his pardon for shooting a 
JfcMhranget. .About this, he said (I’ll show 
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you the letterwhen we get home) ' he pat 
two balls through my hat; but I fetched nun 
down with oge of my snap shots, without 
patting the gun to my shoulder, ns he looked 
xiriind’ a tree. You mind, Moggy, how I 
used to knock the rabbits that way, holding 
the gun across my knees; but there’s no 
rabbits here, nor .game worth speaking of, 
which is a great pity; but perhaps it is all 
for the best. , Then he went jto tell how he’d 
got a fifty-acre grant and a small lot of cattle, 
and had made money by Us wages and by 
attending to the great Mr. L——’s herd of 
breeders,' and had bought grants of loud from 
drinking fellows; and what a good country it 
was for all kinds of lire stow; and what a 
profit wheat paid, the government wanting 
such a quantity of meal for the prisoners; and 
bow land coulu be had on grant by a farmer 
With some money; and how drunken many of 
the people were, and how well sober people got 
on; ‘for,’ saws he, ‘I’ve given up drink,Moggy, 
ever since I got my liberty !’ Then be asked 
after Mb old friends, and even the game- 
keeper, hoping lie had got over that clout; 
ana after his old master, that was me, and 
wished Master Bowsted, a wild young gen¬ 
tleman that used to go poaching with Tom, 
might think of coming out; and then he 
gave a list of prices of cattle and sheep, and 
wages; and ended by saying he had sent SC V., 
to be paid through the Durham bank, to 
Mister Gabriel, that’s me, for the passage 
of his wife and family; and if he did not hear 
this time, he should not write no more, but 
give it up for a bad job. And, sure enough, 
three days after came a notice that the money 
had come. 

“ Well, we spcllfd it over again and again; 
the two lads wept, and so did my wife; j 
and I could scarcely help weeping myself, to 
think what a comfort it would have been to 
poor Moggy Birkenshaw if she had lived, and 
to think, tpo, what a help and warning this 
fetter seemed. Well, I goj on my nag, and 
took a turn round the farm, just to give me 
time to consider what or whether I should say 
say thing about emigrating to my wife. The 
time was come for me to make up my mind. 
Tom Birkensbaw’s letter had turned the scale 
with me ; but when I looked round, and saw in 
tile distance the spires of the cathedral that 
had fo often been a glad sign of home near, 
after A long absence, my heart almost failed me 
The thought of a farewell for ever to the 
country and the county and the parish where 
I was born; of seeing no more the fields in 
which I had laboured and sported for nearly 
forty years, seemed indeed a draught too 
bitter. Then, again,,.I recalled my present 
position, sliding msmf, in spite of my strug¬ 
gles, in spite of my ckitgiags to every twig of 
stay—down, dowqjbo rum; and my heart was 
hardened for any change tint offered fair 
hopes of an honest living. * 

“At length, my mind was made up. I 
would speak to my wife that .vdky evening, 


and find whether she would cross the seas, or 
fight it out with poverty at home. With 
this resolution I rode back, firmer in*tav 
saddle than I had been for many a day. It 
was dusk, and supper laid out: they were 
waiting for me for prayers; it was my second 
son Barnard’s turn to read a chapter. My 
wife (it was nut her custom) went herself, 
fetched the Bible, a lighted candle, and, 
putting her finger on a place, said to Barnard, 
in a voice that sounded as if she was swal¬ 
lowing her tears, ‘ There, read there' and the 
boy read:— 

“ ‘ Now the Lord had said unto Abram, Get 
thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 
and from thy father's house, unto a land that 
I will shew thee.’ 

“ Then? I looked at her and with a sod and 
serious smile, lier eyes answered me, and I ; 
knew we were agreed. j 

“The next day we began to prepare for l 
our long journey. Weary work it was and 
painful, decidiug what to take and what to 
sell. Many a treasure was sacrificed ; old 
oak presses, chairs, and bedsteads, that had 
belonged to our family for centuries, had 
to go under the auctioneer’s hammer. But 
we went at the work with a will, anil 
cleared away wholesale. We, who were old * 
and the full-grown, were sad; but the 
children played and enjoyed the confusion, ■■ 
which made ns still sadder. j 

“ Having chosen wliat furniture would be | 
useful, us well as what would take up little ■ 

room and sell for nothing, and made a careful ' 
muster of tools and agricultural implements, j 
half of which turned out useless, I selected j 
three of my finest yearling bulls, and made a 
barter of other stock for a cart and a blood J 
stallion. t 

“ The sorest trial was the day of Bale, and | 
the remarks of my friends and neighbours, j 
No criminal was ever considered more a f 
doomed man ; and on looking back, I often 
wonder how I had courage to persevere. I 

f ot rid of my farms at a great sacrifice; but 
aving made up my mind to go, I thought the 
sooner I was gone the better. 

“ The only parties who would join me in 
emigrating were two young men, small 
formers, Granby’s father ana Will Black¬ 
wood, who was killed by the Blacks near 
where we stand ; he’s buried by the chapel, 
bat you can see the mounds where we covered 
over the savages. Budge and Grundy followed 
us two years afterwards. It was only those 
very hard up that would think of crossing 
the sea. 

“ As for the Squires they were very angry; 
they did not like the example set to tenants; 
and abused rue as if I had been a deserter 
or a traitor. Emigration was not in fashion 
as it is now. 

“ Of friends of my own standing, one did 
not like the sea, another thought times would 
mend, another was. getting ready when Ms 
wife stopped him, aba so they stayed.Out 
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.of a dozen *1} came down, to .the workhouse 
or ; day-labour, except one, and he vent to 
Canada and did well. Mr. M-—the gentle¬ 
man from New South Wales, was delighted 
to hear of my going with such a useful party, 
and got me a cheap passage, on condition 
of our looking after nis bulls, rams, and 
horses. 

“ We were a large party, and every one able 
to work, except the liaby; but my capital had 
dwindled to a few hundred pounds. Every 
one of my servants has dou$ well. Bill 
Bouser, my head farm-servant, paid his own 
passage; he's one of the richest men in the 
colony now. The two young Birkensliaws 
named two of my daughters; one of them 
*i» in Port Philip. Betty Ludlow, the dairy¬ 
maid, man led my second son, Barnard. Hugh 
Sands, my ploughman, has a nice farm on the 
river; you saw him last night, a dark, stout 
little man ; and Dolly Russell, our nurse, has 

married tl»e rich Mr. N-, and lives in 

greater style than the governor’s lady, which 
she deserves, for she was as good as she was j 
pretty. _ j 

‘‘We sailed to London from Newcastle in a 
smack, and sent the stock with the men and ? 
two of my lads by land. The misery of th“ 
voyage and the lodging in London would; 
almost have turned us back if it had not been , 
too late. Only my wife never gave in ; and 
depend upon it, sir, in emigrating, a wife of, 
the right sort is half the battle. i 

“We were five months from London to Port | 
Jackson, calling in at the Cane for water and j 
fresh provisions, but we only lost one bull. | 
We were ready to kiss the ground when we j 
landed. My third son George took a fancy ! 
to the sea; and though In: stayed at home j 
until we were settled, he went off, and now | 
commands a whaler out of Sydney. I found j 
it l>est to sell my live stock, for which I got; 

great prices. Mr. M-’a letters put iue j 

pretty right; but within a week of landing, j 
Tom Birkenshaw limped into our lodgings.! 
Wo had written to him when we made up our 
minds, but the letter did not arrive much 
sooner than ourselves. Tom was much older, 
worn and grey, with downcast look, but still 
something that gave the idea of money in Isitli 
pockets, and he rode a tidy nag. The meeting 
between liim and his orplian huts was a very 
moving sight. It seemed curious that times 
should so turn round, that my best friend 
should bo my. herd, and he a prisoner too. 1 
bad influence to get a good grant, and Birkeu-i 
sh&w put me up to what land to ask for, and 
what official gentleman to conciliate by letting 
him have one of my horses on his own terms- 
Birkenshaw bought my team of oxen and 
waggons; I had a tent; he engaged me my 
hands, a bullock-driver, a stockman aud 
two others, all from our neighbourhood, all 
prisoners. 

“ X came down to this place when there was 
not a settler within a hundred miles, and 
literally pitched my tent, a three-poled one* 


on the river aide.. Having been accustomed 
to find house and outbuilding^ fences, fields, 
gardens, beside shops for all clothes and imple¬ 
ments. ready to our hands, we had every thing 
to make, and very little to make it with. But 
I pulled off my coat and began, and for fifteen 1 
years, from daylight to dusk, never left off for 
six days a-week, besides teaching the children 
in the evening, when they were not too sleepy 
to listen to me. After fifteen years, I found I 
could rest a little, and now I only give a hand’s 
turn at harvest or shearing time. But then I 
have had six more children bum to me, besides 
grandchildren ; and in this country truly we 
may say with.the Psalmist, * Children are an 
heritage of the Lord. As arrows in the hand 
of the strong man, so are children ; happy is 
the man that hath his quiver full of them,’ 
for food grows faster than mouths, aud 
they are well earning their worth, when at 
home they would want a maid to look after 
them. 

“ It is true I have been very fortunate; 
there will never be such times again for 
making money—since the free grants of land 
and the assignment of prisoners have both 
been done away with. Then my land has 
always been free from drought, and is right 
down good laud, needing little work for 
clearing; although, as for that, you may take 
my word, there is more good land than the 
squatters like to own. Why, I have had four 
sets of servants that have done well, besides a 
lot of idle drinking fellows. There was my 
first bullock-driver, Frank Fetlock ; he was 
transported for stealing com to feed his mas¬ 
ter’s horses; when he was before the magis¬ 
trates they offered to let him off if he would, 
enlist, as he was a very fine-looking fellow. 
He often laughed aliont*it, saying what a 
good job it was he wouldn’t consent, although 
he rued his answer when first sent to the 
hulks for transportation. Frank was an in¬ 
genious fellow, always at work on straw hats 
or stockwhips, or something, when not busy 
for me. When lfe left, he had a mare, a few 
head of stock, and a little money saved up to 
begin with. Yorkshire-like, he was a rare 
hand at chopping and swapping, and now be 
is one of the richest men in the district. Then 
there was Tom Nash, a stockman of mine; 
he came out as groom to Colonel I——-, quite 
a line gentleman flunkey when he arrived, 
a cockney too; he threw up his livery, 
because he saw where money was to be 
made, gave up all expenses, saved money, 
and is a squatter now, with perhaps as fine a 
stock as any in the colony. Those of my old 
neighbours from Gnarledoak, that have come 
out and laid down to work, have done well; 
go where you will, the hard workingman, with 
a large family, is thriving. Bat then then 
are failures. Fanner Cuaworth had 30001. 
when be landed;. he wasVways grumbling, 
hated the country, hated the people, and mam 
them hate him,* spent as much money on 
clearing jaad fencing twenty acres as should 
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hav mama to wop a hundred; would stink, to 
all tt# old country notions, lost his bkmv, 
took t* drinking, and died. Squire Bettors 
son cane to me with a. letter of introduction; 
he had flOQOt, would not wait to learn any 
; thing , bought sheep the Sydney hank had u 
mortgage on—a regular bad lot; then left 
all to Ids overseer while he wan dancing 
at the governor's Balia, playing the fashion¬ 
able, and made a complete faimro; he went 
home. And set you aee, sir, the long and 
short of. it is, that, for a man that can work 
himself this in a famous country, and likewise 
money is to be made by carefiilly laying out 
money in stock and waking for the increase; 
bat os a general role the money made by gen¬ 
tlemen who have not much capital, ana have 
not been accustomed to soil their hands, is by 
arsing, living being cheap and neither shop 
nrir fashions in the Rush to tempt into send¬ 
ing money idly. I conld tell a score of stories 
about settlers I’ve known, of all sorts, that 
have done well, and that have marie a regular 
mull of it. Fair words and hard work will 
carry yon through ; it’s better to say come 
than go, if yon want work done in the Colony. 

There was young C-. But what’s that by 

the fallen gum-tree ; as I live there’s a ditigoe 
at a sick ewe. Loo Boomer, Loo Bounder! 
at him, good dogs! ” The hounds caught 
sight just as master Dingoe began to steal 
across the plain, just like a great hill fox, 
only, instead of carrying his brush gallantly 
in the air, it waa tucked miserably between 
his legs; away went the bounds, at full sjteed; 
we followed, leaping fallen trees and cracks, 
the old man standing up in his stirrup, with 
.his hat in his hand, cheering the dogs at the 
top of his voice; after a sharp burst, just as 
master Dingoe wllis getting into a scrubby 
thicket, Boomer turned him, and Bounder 
pulled him down, not without receiving a 
’ grab that nearly cut off his fore leg; in one 
minute my knife laid the brute’s throat open. 
33ns ended out gossip for that day, as I sus¬ 
pect Father Gabriel was rafter ashamed that 
obi sporting instincts and hatred of the Buah- 
i’acurse,,bhe native dog, should have made 
'argot hi# position as an elder at Uahriel’s 



THE MODERN ROBBERS OF THE , 
RHINE 

“How picturesque!” says Mrs. Smith, as 
she stand# in the centre of a group on board 
a Rhh»« atnamriFj all of whom are looking up 
at the ruined castles along the choice portion 
of the bank# new Ffidtz. 

“ Hew poetical 1” says her daughter, Miss 
Smith (just budding sixteen), who has been 
reading the- scran# of Byron and Southey 
quoted in that ofcquitows sed volume, Mur- 
ray’s “ Handbook” 

“ Crack wine* grow hereabouts, I believe ?” 
nay# the son of twenty-two, who emokea, and 
wines to be able to talk about wh$t he has 


tatoed, when he gets, beck to Laadu* and hi# 
untravelled companions. 

“Ah 1 ah!” says Smith, senior, to. his frhmd 
Jones, who forms one of the party of forty or 
fifty English people daily seen—now sfcearo- 
tmveJding is se cheap—asking a holiday on 
the Rhine. “ Ah! oh 1 Sir, 1 flatter myself 
we uow-a-days know a great deal better how . 
to manage things than our fongpfcthera did. 
Talk of the wisdom of our ancestors, Sir! it’s 
all moonshine ; bosh, Sir; why ovary one 
of those tumble-down places that my wife 
thinks so picturesque, and my daughter cads 
so poetical, used to be Ml of tlnoves. People 
who write novels, and that sort of trash, may 
eolonr them tip into heroes, Sir j bnt they were 
nothing bnt thieves, footpads, highwaymen j* 
nests of rojrsteriug vagabonds, who got along 
by robbing on the highway and plundering 
the boats that came down this river. But 
nmv-a-days we manage these things better. 
Policemen and newspapers have stopped that 
sort of thing. Depend upon it, onr brave 
ancestors, our wise ancestors, were nicely 
beaten and rubbed. They put up with it; 
jbut we, Sir. kivvw 1 tetter.” And so saying. 
Smith drew up his head in a very significant 
way. 

Mr. Smith used to go every year to Mar¬ 
gate or to Brighton; but cheap trains and 
cheap steam bouts have lured him to the 
Rhine, where he thanks his stars that he 
lives in 1 trill —in them our later days, when 
(the robbers of that famous stream are. sup¬ 
posed to exist only in its legends. Simple 
Air. Smith! 

The hold robber-barons of the older period, 
and the famous SeliinderhauneH of more . 

1 modem date, are gone, it is true; but just 
! change mi English sovereign on a Rhine 
steamer, speak English at a Rhine hotel, 
or stay but one day at Wiesbaden, Horn burg, 
or Baden- Baden, and it will soon be evident 
enough that we have modem tyfies of the 
old originals—real, living, breathing, cuuuing, 
unscrupulous robbers of the Rhine. 

Smith and family had changed English gold 
for Belgian silver arid German copper, and 
they had found some difficulty in solving the 
knotty pro!>lcin, “How Pi make it right \" 
They had stopped, too, at Belgian and atKhiuo 
hotels, and had been still more puzzled than 
ever by tho mysterious reckonings sometimes 
mode in. Bavarian florins of twenty pence and 
sometimes in German florins of two shillings; 
they had tried in vain to unravel the difficulty 
of krentzers and ailber groseben, of titulars 
and gulden, and, more, than all, to make up 
their minds what could be the values of the 
numberless varieties of little dirty coius they 
received in change for their handsome English 
gold. Young Smith, with an eye to realities, 
had discarded descriptions and inquiries, and 
had determined upon a plan of hts own far 
the study of Continental numismatics. He 
had changed a sovereign when he landed to 
Ostend into the money of Belgium, s»kl”g 
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for nieeee of different denominations. late a an, Iaraelitecoaatad cut in tin Jews’ Bone, at, 
pocket by itself he put tin* change aotatan, Frankfort. 


f itself he put tin* ckang» aw taken, 
,■ as it Wa6,of pieces of five franes, 
•IUmml 0mmm'-4mafs», two sous, 

___ V\_ V* _1 


Frankfort. 

“ Bount it 
“Very go 


sous, and centimes. On his road ha studied began. 


i” said: Santh the younger. 

” want tiler German, and ha 


“ Practical man,” said one. 

“ Capital notion,” said another. 

“Knowing dog,” cried a think 
“Bather costly experiment, l tear,” su, 
gested a German, who spoke good Englia 
and tad been one of the listeners. “ Fra 


these; and when he got to the frontier of “ Five francs—ten—” said Smith. - 
Prussia, at Vervters, and whilst the custom- “ Stop,” said the German, “ Swiss fimrics 
house and jtaing*-hou 8 e formalities were in and Freaeh francs are different things—dif- 
progrCHN, hnknd time to change the Belgian forent values. 1 will teiryoa the worth of 
money for Mftssian coins. Now he found his thin heap.” He went to work to tell them 
special pocket laden with thalers and silbor over, *ad stated tlic result in batsem and 
groschen. A day’s steam took them to rajnpeu. 

Biberioh, and when there, a third scries ofj “And how much is that worth in English 
coins were in request. The money of Frederick sterling coin 1 ” asked a bystander. 

William was converted into that of the Grand ! “Just tburteeu shillings and a penny 
Duke of Nassau, and this again, next day, was farthing," replied the German, 
changed into the gulden of Frankfort. At “ Wliat ? ” shrieked Smith. 

Heidelberg (Bavaria) another set of moneys “ Fourteen shillings ami a penny farthing 
were obtained for tlie often re-eonverted pro- English,” repeated the German, 
dnee of the sovereign ; and only one day later, And so it was, sure enough. Exactly five 
the contents of the special pc-ket were from shillings and tonpence three farthings was 
the mint of the Duke of linden. The .very ■ the price of changing a sovereign between 
cheap and excellent railway «.f that potentate I Ostervl ami Schaulfhausen. That was the 
took them towards Baric, whence Bchnult- ‘ trifling toll taken bv one section of the modern 
hausen was wit hin easv reach. Here, at the ' robbers of the Rhino ! 

Falls of the Rhine, the young numismatic' Expressions of surprise and indignation 
investigator changed his money into the'were munerons upon this discovery, and 
popular currency of Switzerland—bat«*n and ' straightway each of the party began to 
ramwn. At each stage of this progress—at 'detail his own special grievance, with such 
each step in this practical illustration of warmth that all were speaking and scarcely 
changing a pound upon the Rhine—the whole one listened. The enormous charges for lng- 
c.aitints of our friend's »pii;ial pouch bad lieen ' gage on the railways htul raised the ire of one 
turned out, and had been replaced by inn-' traveller: a second groaned over the pay- 
keeja in or other traders with tin* moneys of ' raent of so much a package for insurance oi 
the place where the traumetion was com-; his portmanteau on board the steamer from 
pleti.it. j Cologne to Bonn, from Bonn to ( 'oblentz, ami so 

At Schonffhauseri there were, as usual, • on at every et.-igu. till the costa for baggage were 
jfenanv Englishmen who. also as usual, had a 1 almost greater than the fare of its owner, 
growl a Wait the moneys and the hotels.! A third venter! his wrath upon the system of 
• I have been making myself practically ac- • charging every innocent English tourist talon 
quaiuted with the currency in a way of my far# at the otfico of the Rhine steamer, the 
own," said Smith, junior. " ! said talon being a mere means of getting on 

“How so 1” inquired one of the group of J extortionate price which no German mud, be- 
Iravellers who were gossippiug on the subject, j cause everybody who paid second-clare bad 
“ I changed a sovereign,” explained our' precisely ilte same cabin, the identical accom- 
liero, “at Ostend; and then changed what I modation and attendance, bestowed on the 

S t for it in Prussia ; then changed tliat in victim of talon prices. Another growled out 
e Duchy of Nassau ; and that, again in the that the dearest wines came from the some 
free city of Frankfort; and so on repeated bin with those of moderate price; another, 
the process in Baden and Bavaria — in fact, in that an Englishman was charged one-third 
each separate jurisdiction through which we more for everything than a Frenchman, alul 
passed. twice as much as a German; but the grievance 

“ Practical man,” said one. of grievances eame from a middle-aged country 

“Capital notion,” said another. squire, who was travelling with nis wife and 

“Knowing dog,” cried a think a party of relations. They were six, and 

“ Rather costly experiment, t tear,” suer- the laclies, betas unwilling to endure gresA 


the ladies, being unwilling to endure great 
exertion, had made short stages, and thus 
consumed three weeks on the way from 


action to the word, by emptying the cdh tents gentleman ; “ and in every bill one bed, I 
of his experimental pocket upon the table. find, involves two wax lights. I have reckoned 
The exhibition looked very unpromising, up, Sir,” continued the matter-of-fact again 
certainly. The glittering twenty-shilling most emphatically; “ I have made an exact 
piece left at Osfcend was now represented by calculation, Sir; and I find that on the Rhine, 
as turfy a collection of dirty, worn, counterfeit- between Cologne and Setaanffhauwm, hi 
looMng a jumble of silver and copper as ever eighteen -dayij, it baa taken just one hundred 
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and eight wax candles, price one hundred and 


Bat the great men of the plundering trade 
are not to 1 m found hidden in the guise of 
mattre d'hAtd, money-changer, or steam-boat 
cmducieur; they wear another costume, and 
assume a loftier denomination. 

Jn literature, in science, in art, we find 
Germany quite on a level with the present age. 
She has produced men and books equal to tine 
men and books of England or France, as the 
names of Godthe, Schiller, Humboldt, Liebeg, 
and a score of others bear testimony. But 
whilst in poetry, philosophy, and science, she 
is on a pa r with the best portions of modem 
Europe; in politics—in the practical science of 
government—she is an indefinite number of 
omturies behindhand. Govenmientally, she 
is now where the English were during the 
Saxon Heptarchy, with seven or more king¬ 
doms in a space that might he well governed 
by one sceptre. Where she might get along 
very well with two, she lias a dozen petty 
kings, and petty courts, and petty national 
debts, and petty pension-lists, and paltry de¬ 
based and confusing coinages, and petty cabals, 
quarrels, and intermixture of contending 
interests. England, long ago, was relieved of 
separate Kings of Wessex and Kings of 
Mercia, Kings of Scotland and Kings of 
Wales ; France has no more turbulent Dukes 
of Burgundy or Alsace claiming sovereign 
power over portions of a fine country, na¬ 
turally one and indivisible; hut poor- Ger¬ 
many yet suffers from such troublesome 
divisions of dominion. Imagine a King of Lan¬ 
cashire, with two free cities of Manchester and 
Liverpool iu its c&ifines; a King of Yorkshire 
and a Grand Duke of the Midland Counties; 
an Emperor of Middlesex ; a Sovereign Elec¬ 
tor of Kent and Sussex ; with reigning 
Dukes of Hampshire and Gloucestershire 
and Wiltshire; a King of Scotland, and then a 
King of Wales, who claiidbd besides all the 
little odds and ends of territory, got—some by 
marriage, and some by conquest—in various 
disjoined parts of the country. Imagine some 
of these petty divisions Romanist, and some 
Protectant, and some of mixed faiths; different 
coinages, opposed interests, each backed by 
standing armies, in which every man, high 
and low, was for some years compelled to 
serve. Imagine all this to exist in our 
country, ana we have some idea of the 
governmental condition of Germany in 1850. 

Out of this division of territory arises, of 
course, a number of small poor princes; and 
os poor princes do not like to work hard 
when their pockets are low, we find them busy 
with the schemes, shifts, and contrivances, 
common from time immemorial with penni¬ 
less people who have large appetites for 
pleasure, small stomachs for honest work— 
real, living, reigning Dukes though they be, - 
they have added to the royal “businesses ” to 


which they were bora, little private specula¬ 
tions for the encouragement of rouge el noir 
and roulette. These small princes have, iiriact , 
turned gambling-house keepers—hell-keepers 
in the vulgar but expressive slang of a London 
police court—proprietors of establishments 
where the vicious and the unwary, the greedy 
hawk and the silly pigeon, conmwgate, the one 
to plunder and the other to begHkai, That 
wluoh has been expelled from fffage London, 
aa too great an addition to its rice, or, if not 


that which lias been outlawed from the Palais 
Boyal and Paris, as too bad even for tbe lax 
morality of a most free-living city—that 
huge vice which caters to the low senses of 
cunning and greediness, and tempts men to 
lose fortune, {wisition, character, even hope, 
in the frantic excitements of perhaps, one 
desperate night—such a vice is housed in fine 
buildings raised near mineral springs, sur¬ 
rounded by beautiful gardens, enlivened by 
music and sanctioned by the open patronage 
of wtty German princes holding sway in the 
valley watered by the Rhine. In fact, un¬ 
scrupulous speculators are found to carry on 
German gaming-tables at German spas, j«iy- 
iug the sovereign of the country certain thou¬ 
sands of pounds a year for the privilege of 
fleecing the public. 

The weakened in body are naturally weak¬ 
ened in mental power. The weak in body 
ju’e promised health by “ taking the waters ” 
at a German bath. Tbe early hours, the 
pleasant walks, the good rnuaiu, the promised 
economy, are inducements. The weakeuedt 
mind wants more occupation than it finds, 
fur these places are veiy monotonous, and the 
gaming-table is placed by the sovereign of 
the country in a noble room—tlic Kursaal, 
to afford excitement to the visitor, nod profits 
—the profits of infamy—-to himself. 

There are grades in these great gaming¬ 
houses for Europe. Taking them in the 
order in which they are reached from Co¬ 
logne, it may be said that Wiesbaden is the 
finest town, having very pleasant environs, 
and the least play. The Grand Duke of 
Nassau, therefore, has probably the smallest 
share of the gaming-table booty. 

Homburg, which conies next in order, is 
far more out of reach, is smaller, duller—(it 
is indeed very, very dreary)—and has to keep 
its gaming-tables going ail tbe year round, to 
make up the money paid by the lessees of the 
gambling-house to the Duke. The range of 
the Taunus is at the back of the “town ” (a 
village about as lame, imposing, and lively as 
Houifblow), mid affords its chief attraction, 
lbs rides are agreeable if the visitor has a 


good horse—(a difficult thing to get in tkftfc 
locality)—ana ia fond of trotting tin steep hide, 
and then ambling down again. In beauty^ 
position, and other attractions, it is very far 
below both Wieabaden and Baden. 
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' Baden-Baden la the third, and certainly 
moat beautiful of these Geraan gamblmg- 
towdh The town nestles, an it were, in a 
sheltered valley, opening amongst the Sills of 
the Black ForeBt. In summer its aspect is 
very picturesque and pleasant; but it looks 
as if in winter it must be very damp and 
liable to the atmosphere which provokes the 
growth of gdtre. At Baden there is said to 
be more play than at the other two places 
put together. From May till the cud of 
September, roulette and rouge et noir —the 
mutter of the man who deals the cards, and 
the rattle of the marble—are never still. The 
profits of the table at this place are very large. 
The man who had them some years ago re¬ 
tired with an immense fortune; and one of his 
successors came from the Palais Royal when 
public gaming was forbidden in Paris, and 
was little less successful titan his predecessor. 
The permanent residents at Baden could 
alone form any idea of the sums netted, and 
only such of those as were living near the 
bankers. They could scarcely avoid seeing 
the bags of silver, five franc pieces ckiefl.v, 
that {Hissed between the gaming-tables and 
the lnuik. A profit of one thousand pounds a 
fortnight was thought a sign of a bail season; 
and so it must have been, when it is calculated 
that the gambling-table keeper paid the Duke 
a clear four thousand pounds a year as the 
regal share of the plunder, and agreed to 
spend two thousand a year in decorating the 
town of Baden, The play goes on in a noble 
liiill called the Conversations House, decorated 
with frescoes and fitted up most handsomely. 
This building stands in a fine ornamentul 
garden, with green lawns and tine avenues of 
tall trees; and all this has been paid for by the 
protits of roulette and rouge et noir. Seeing 
this, it may cause surprise that people piay at 
all; yet the fascination is so great that, once 
within its influence, good resolutions and 
common sense seem alike unequal to resistance. 
All seems fair enough, and some appear to 
win, and then self-love suggests, “Ok, my 
luck will surely carry me through ! ” The 
game is so arranged that some win and some 
lose every game, the table having, it is said, 
only a BinalT percentage of chance in its favour. 
These chances are avowedly greater at roulette 
than at rouge et noir, but at both it is prac¬ 
tically shown that the player, in the long run, 
always loses. It is whispered that, contrary 
to the schoolboy maxim, cheating does thrive 
at German baths; and those who have watched 
the matter closely, say a Dutch banker won 
every season by following a certain plan. He 
waited till he saw a heavy stake upon the 
table, and then backed the other side. He 
always won. 1 

Go into one of the rooms at any of these 


ritements; a multitude of silly galls, attracted 


ex-officers of all sorts of armies; portionless 
younger brothers; pensioners: old me# and 
old women who nave outlived all other ex- 


generully to be disappointed—often to be 
fleeced. Young and handsome women are not 
very often seen playing. Gamibg is a vice 
reserved for middle age. ^Whilst hearts are 
to be won, dollars are not worth playing for. 
Cards and rouge, and dyspejisy seem to be 
nearly allied, if we may judge by the specimens 
of humanity seen at the batlis of "Wiesbaden, 
Homburg, and Baden. The players—and 
player and loser are almost synonymous terms 
—are generally thin and anxious; the bunkers, 
fat and stolid. As the brass whirls round, 
the table-keeper has the look of a quiet 
bloated spider, seemingly passionless, but with 
an eye that glances over every Chance on the 
board. At his side see an elderly man, pale 
and thin, the muscles of whose lower jaw are 
twitching spasmodically, yet with jaded, 
forced resignation, he loses his last five 
]touiids. Next him is a woman highly 
dressed, with false hair and teeth, and a 
great deal of paint. She has a card in her 
hand, on which she pricks the numbers 
played, amt thus flatters herself she learns 
the I test Chanel's to take. Next to her see one 
of the most painful sights these places display. 
A father, mother, and young girl are all trying 
their fnrtuue; the parents giving money to 
the chilli that they‘‘may have her good luck,” 
reckless of the fatal taste they are implanting 
in her mind. Next is a Jew, looking all sorts 
of agonies, and one may fancy he knows he is 
i losing in au hour, wliat it has cost him years 
of cunning and self-denial to amass. And so 
on, round the table, we fin<J ill-dressed and 
well-dressed Germans, French, Russians, 
English, Yankee's, Irish, mixed up together 
iu one eager crowd; thirsting to gain gold 
without giving value in return ; risking what 
they have iu au insane contest which they 
know has destroyed thousands before them; 
losing their nnm *v, and winning disgust, 
despondency, mul often despair and prema¬ 
ture death. Never a year is said to go by 
without its complement of ruined fools and 
hasty suicides.. The neighbouring woods 
afford a convenient shelter; and u trigger, 
or a handkerchief and a bough, complete the 
tragedy. 

Jjet us sav no more of our civilisation having 
banished Bcliinderhannes, and Ids predecessors, 
tlie half-soldiers, half-thieves, wno built the 
atone towera now crumbling up above the vine¬ 
yards of the noble German river. Their booty 
iu a year could not have equalled the plunder 
of a single month at Wiesbaden, Homburg, or 
Baden-Baden. The real freebooters of the 
place are still extant, and carry on their 
trade under the banner of chieftains who 
share the spoil—the reigning Dukes of 
Nassau, Homburg, and Baden—who are 
the veritable grand modem robbers of the 
Rhine. 
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CHIPS. 

AM ANECDOTE OP THE HUSH POOE IAW. 

We may introduce the following Chip by 
premising that, at the introduction of the 
Poor Law into Ireland, the workhouses wen* 
built by means of loans, advanced by the 
Government, on the security of the rates. 

Constructed generally in that style of archi¬ 
tecture called Ehzabethan,” they were the 
most imposing in the country in elevation and 
frequency, and placed usually in the wretched 
suburbs of towns and villages, formed amongst 
the crumbling mid moss-green cottages, a 
pleasing contrast in the eye of the tourist.. 

They were calculated to accommodate from 
five hundred to two thousand inmates, ac¬ 
cording to the area and population of the 
annexed district, bnt some of them remained 
for years altogether closed, or, if open, nearly 
unoccupied, owing to the ingenious shifts j 
of the “ Guardians,” under the advice nfj 
the “Solicitor of the Hoard,’’ Their object 
was to economise the resources of the Union, 
to keep the rates down, and in some instances • the attorney, with an angry look at the 


The acute practitioner knew his man; the 
poor half-witted culprit fell into the snare; 
and after a short anil serious whispering be¬ 
tween them, which Was unobserved in the 
bustle of the Court-house usual on such occa¬ 
sions, rite prisoner cried out, just us the issue 
pft]*er whs gib" irp to tlie jury, “ Me. lard, me 
lord, I plwia guilty,—-I beg yer wortchip’s an’ 
their honours’ pardon!” 

“Very well, said the aasistaflt-liarrietor, 
whose duty it. was to advise upon,the law of 
each case, and preside at the bench in judicial 
eostume; “ very well,Sir. Ciier, call silonoe.” 

•Severnij voices immediately called ener¬ 
getically for silence, impressing* the culprit 
with graveidens at once of his Worship's great 
biiportniue, and the serious nature of the 
coming sentence,- 

“ Withdraw the plea of not guilty, and 
take one of guilty to the felony,” continued 
the assistant-hiiiTister, taking a pinch of snuff 
and turning round to consult his brother 
magistrates as to ihc term of intended incur- 
oerat ion. 

** Don’t lose yer time, 3 eomodhaun !” said 


they evaded the making of any rate for years, 
after the support of the destitute was made 
nominally iinjieratrvc by the law of the land. 

As there was a good deal of patronage in a 
small way placed at the disposal of the 
“ Guardians,” great, anxiety was manifested by 
those eligible to the office. Most dualities of the 
Peace were indeed, ipsa facto. Guardians, hut a 
considerable number Imd to be elected bv the 
rate-payers, and an active canvass preceded 


prisoner. 

“Will I be allowed to spake one word ! 
yer wortchips I” said the unfortunate culprit. 

“ What has he to sny !” said the assistant- 
barristi-r with considerable dignity. 

“ Go on, ye fool ve ! ”—urged t in- ntlornei. 
“My lord. yer woifchijis, ami gintfotnin av 
the jury.” exclaimed the culprit, “sind me out 
o’ the connthry, or into jail, or brink in’ stones, 
.or walkin’ on the tlm:admili, or anything else 
every election. A great deal of activity and' in the cause o’ nature, as ver ’ wonchiiw 


conviviality, if not gaiety, was the result, and 
more apparentlyrimportnnt affairs were neg¬ 
lected by many a farmer, shopkeeper, and pro¬ 
fessional man. to ensure his lieing elected a 
“Guardian,” while the unsuccessful look p&inx 
to prove their indifference, or to vent their ill- 
humour in various ways, sometimes causing 
less innocuous effects tJ^ui the * ” " 
Bell'j*:— 

At a eerta’m Court of Quarter Sessions, 
during the dog-day heat of one of these con¬ 
tests,' a burly fellow was arraigned before 
“their worships” and the jury, charged with 
some petty theft; and as he perceived that 
the proofs were incontestably clear against 
him, he fell into a very violent trepidation. 
An attorney of the court, not overburdened 
with business, mid fond of occupying his idle 
time in playing off practical jokes, perceiving 
how the case stood, addressed the prisoner in 
a whisper over the side of the dock with a 
very ominous and eommiserathic shake of his 
head. 

“Ah, you unfortunate man, ye’ll be found 

S ilty; and as sure as ye are, ye 11 get worse 
an bangin' or transportation. As mire as 
over the barristber takes a pinch of snuff, 
that ’» his intention; ye 11 see him put on the 
black cap immaydiatefy. Plaid guilty at mice, 
and 111 tell ye what ye ’ll say *to him afbher. 


playses ; hut fur the love o’ the Virgin Mary, 
don't make me <t * Poor Imw. Gorgin' ” 


THE TKEASt’KKS Of THE DEEP. 

Some of these treasures were fished up, anil 
brought to our readers’ knowledge in our 
article on Billingsgate hi our tenth liuni- 
following j W. We received nu additional illusi ra¬ 
tion of the subject from a correwmndent:— 
“People talk of the * treasures of the deep ’ 
with generally a yen' confused notion of theii* 
own meaning, if, indeed, they have any mean¬ 
ing at all. Probably they havo some incut- 
hereut ideas of rich merchantmen fcliat have 
gone down with their costly cargoes, mingled 
with coral reefs and pearl fisheries, as forming 
no inconsiderable portion of those treasures. 
3h.it how often do thcy'think of the countless 
riches which the sea’produces in the living 
tilings that dwell in it 1 Take, for illustration, 
the whale alone. For ten days the writer of 
1 his watubecalmed in the latitude of the Azores 
or Vfewsm Isles. During the whole of that 
period huge whales were incessantly ‘ blow¬ 
ing ’ in every direction round the snip. As 
many as twenty or thirty'at a time might be 
seen rolling their unwieldy bodies half out of 
the sea, and puffing up large fountains of 
BprayTnt© the air. At a moderate calculation, 
two hundred and fifty whales were seen from 
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THE MONSTER PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


tlic deek in those ten days. At an equally 1 
moderate calculation, each whale wae worth 
fotfr hundred jiound*. Their groan value wan, 
therefore, one hundred thousand pounds J ” 

THE MONSTER PROMENADE 
CONCERTS. 

“ Chaumtug place this," said a mad lady to 
ua while looking out of a window of the 
finest Ijunatie Asylum in North Britain; 
“so retired, so quiet, so genteel so remote 
from the busy hum of men and women. The 
view you perceive is lovely—quite sylvan 
(there were two trees in the remote distance) 

‘ Silence reigns around,’ as the poet Bays, and 
then you see. Sir, tw do ml allow street bands 
to tome here." 

On inquiry, we were told that this patient 
was a London literary lady. Jler mania, like 
Morose in |km donsou's Epicure, wa*> against 
noise. Site constantly prayed for den tutus., 
She walked in lisl show, and spoke in a wliix]**r ! 
:u* an example to others. The in lined late 
cause of her confinement had Uni been iisc*1- 
. taim-d, hut »e have no dnubt that she iitid 
been driven stark mad by she si reel discord of 
the Mctrujiolis. We finul\ heiieve her cast: 
is not singular. Judging from our own ex¬ 
perience of the exltvnieM. brink of iiueurt\, 
to which wsj have been occasionally <lri\en by 
the organic and l'andean ]* «•>,ecuw- *ns to w hieli 
»’■ have been subjected, wc should say Unit 
much of the madness existing arid wrought in 
tiiis County i>f Middlesex originates in street 
music. It lir. (,'onnoliy cannot l*ear us out in 
this opinion, we shall be rather astonished. 

A man of thoughtful hahit, tuid of a timid, 
or nervous temperament, lum only 10 take 
apart tm-nlii in what lodging-house ko-.jiers 
wickedly eall in iheir udveiniscmcuts, “a 
quiet neighbourhood,” to lie Wiiciubh sort 1 of 
making his next move in a smut waistcoat 
to an ust Lulu for the insane. In retired streets. \ 
squares, terruces, or " tows,” where the more j 
pleasing nrnaic of tart, coach, and cab w heels, 
does not nlmuud, the void is discordantly 
filled up by peripatetic concerts, which List 
all day long. You are forced, each morning, 
to shave to tint hundredth psalm groaned oui 
from an ini]>iou8 organ ; at breaktiu-t you tun 
stunned by the busses of a wretched waltz 
Vieiched forth from a base trouilmue; aud 
your morning is mined for study by the 
tinkling of a barrel piano-forte; at luncheon 
acute dyspepsia communicates itself to your 
vitals in the stunning Intlderini/ of a big-drum; 
tuneless trumpets, diacordaiit cornets, and 
blundering bass-viols form a running accom¬ 
paniment of discord to your afterrfeon walk : 
hurdy-gurdies, per ad venture, destro^ your 
dinner; fiddles and harps squeak away the 

E jaoe of your whole evening; and, when you 
y your distracted head on your pillow you 
are robbed of sleep by a banditti of glee 
yingers, hoarsely croaking, “ Up r&ose ye 
then, my marry, merry men!" 


Yet thw is a haul of liberty, and every 
man’s house is his castle! 

A man may have every comfort this world 
can afford—the prettiest house, the sweetest 
wife, the most unexceptionable cook, lovely 
children, and a good library—but what are 
these when the enjoyment they afford is 
destroyed by an endless duirivan / when do¬ 
mestic happiness is made ntiawy by street din 
cord ; when an English gentleman is denied 
what is insured to every Peutonville prisoner 
—peace; when a wist: legislation has pa¬ 
tented the silent system for convicts only, and 
supplies no frec:-l*orn Briton with a defence 
from hideous invasions of his inmost privacy: 
a legislature which, here, in London, in the 
year of (into- eighteen hundred and fifty, 
whore civilisation is said to have made twine 
udvmices—jiermits l>ag-pi|i<;» T 

This is a subject ujkui which il is impossible, 
without the nm»t superhuman self-control, to 
write with calmness. 

Justice is Mtjipused in this country to lie 
nt« ted nut with mi even hand. A humane 
maxim myx.‘‘Belter let ten guilty men esvajie, 
than mie iimocent man suffer.’" Yet Whitt have 
the public, especially of “quiet neighbour- 
hoods/’ done ; what crimes have we committed; 
xvhat retribution have we invoked; that we 
are to be visited with the iluUscrimuiatiug 
punishment, the excruciating agony, squealed 
ami screeched into our ears out of that 
iuatruiuent of iuvtYabb- torture. the Scotch 
liugpipe J If our neighbour be a slanderer, 
a screw, a giver of bad dinner r, or inn other 
sort ol" criniitiai for whom the law has jirovided 
no punishment. and a bag-pipe serenade be 
your nnsic of revenge on ltint, shut him up 
with a pij>e.r or pipers in the padded room 
in Led lain, nr take him out to tiie Eldystouc 
lighthouse ; but for the love of mercy, do not 
make u», Iii.s unoffending neighbour*, tiar- 
takers of his probably just, bat certainly 
condign, punishment! 

YVe have, however, a better opinion oi 
human mil ure than to believe in snob extreme 
vindictiveness. YVe rather attribute these 
public jierlbrnuuices of sonorous savagery to 
the perverted taste of a few unfortunate in¬ 
dividuals, who pretend to relish the discords, 
and who actually pay the kilted executionci * 
of harmony. The existence of such wretched 
amateurs might bo doubted if we did not 
remember that tire moat revolting ptvtx-n- 
silies are to lie found among mankind. To ere 
are people who chew tobacco; a certain tribe 
of Polynesian aborigines deem asssfuaida the 
most delicious of perfumes; and Southey, iu 
his Travels in Spun, states that tite Galician 
carters positively refused to grease their 
wheels because of the delight the freaking 
gave them. Yet although the grating of 
wooden axles, or even the sharpening of saws, 
is music to the pibroch, it appears from a 
variety of evidence that bad taste can actually 
reach, even iu the female mind, to the acute of 
encouraging aud patronising street bagpipers. 
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We scarcely believed our eyes when we zead, even these choice favi professionists have us 
some days since,the following police reportat a disadvantage is in their discoursing their 
“ MABLBonouoH'&TiiKiST. —* Two boys, named ^cfent music at precisely the times wficn 
CmnnbelL dressed as HuAland THDers. and each w . e do waut tbe B0 . tm . da charmer, 


they were playing, when requested to do so. - Casta Diva or the Rosen Waite, would rather 

"A clerk to Mr. Qpnutt, an inhabitant, said, not be indulged with them just as he is 
about 11 o'clock the boys put their pipes at work, commencing to study a complicated brief, 
and kept up such a concert of groaning and or while lie is computing the draft of a diffi- 
screeching with them, that his employer gave him cult survey. When he wants music he likes 
directions to tell them to remove. Witness did to go to it; He never wants it to come to him. 
so, and the bovs reffismg to comply wUk the ftpon this premise we propose, for the 

"ft. b.,. aid ,h<w a, nn of . Scotch "j“ i cod «»y Mtecpmong 

piper. They got their Using by playing on the member of Parliament is quite welcome to 
bagpipee, and they had beon employed by u lady unift of a bill on the subject, with which 
tcho liked bagpipe harmony, to play before the we _P 0 ^ P.? u , u , ,‘T" 
door of the hotel iu Suffolk-street, where she was The bill should be entitled, 
staying. “ An Act for the better Preservation of the 


adopt such a inode of getting thoir own living as certain kinds of Street Music, ami by the 
would hinder other people from getting theirs, utter Abolition of certain other of 

It would bo impossible for professional men or Street Music ” 

tradesmen to carry on thoir daily avocations in the Thu lir8t p TOV i w should give antliority to 
heanng of such a dm of ihscordant sounds os certain competent musicians, and bands of 

ZSS: •^’Lirauf ti! rTi 

.t&IUtom boys bad recently boon added that of at ecrtaiu appointed Hours oi the day, and 

Scotch bagpipers,—a kind of concert sufficient to und ® r certain regulations. . 

drive invalids and ordinary people crazy. The That the places appointed shall lx?, iu 
street musicians must be told that the law obliged summer, the Parks ana Public (Jhrdeus in 
them to go away whenever they were told to do and around London ; and in winter certain 
so.by any housekeeper in streets whore they were covered spaces, to be set apart and appointed 
playing. For the present offence he would inflict by the proper authorities. 
a fine of one shilling only, which should bo made That the jierformers sliall have no other 
twenty shillings on the next occasion.” remuneration than the contributions of their 

Mr. Hardwick did the best he could. If listeners, which will lie naturally regulated by 
he could have transported the patroness of the pleasure they give, consequently, by their 
bagpipes for life t« Staffs or to the lesser proficiency. 

Cum braes, the justice of the case would have That no unauthorised grinder of organs, 
been fully met. But, as we have before com* music-mills, or hurdy-gurdies; no blower 


plained, the law, as 

noises, is exceedingly detective. trombones, trumpets, clarionets, or bassoons; 

Do we wiBh to banish all music from the no scraper of fiddles or violoncellos; no 
busy haunts of menf By pp means. Quod scratchers of harps or guitars; no beaters of 
music is sometimes emitted from our pave- drums, dulcimers or tauiborines,—be allowed 


applicable 

defective. 


e to nuisance- of bagpipes, Pari’n-pipes, horns, cornopeans, 
>. trombones, trumpets, clarionets, or bassoons; 


music is sometimes emitted trom our pave- arums, a manners or lamoorm 
merits—the kerb sends forth here and there, to disturb the public thoroughfares, under 
and now and then, sounds not unworthy of paiu of various penalties, to be afterwards 

xi____• ±_j _1 ...x.... wit-1 .■r _.i __i_ 


B tinted orchestra. Where these agreed and settled on; whereof the lightest 
b performers received their mu- shall be imprisonment and hard labour for 
n it is not our business to in- no less a period than ten days (for, say illicit 
sir arrangements of some of the flutes, hautboys, or Ptui’s-nipes), and the 
opera music, show that their heaviest—only applicable to bagpipes—trans- 
been strictly professional, portation for life beyond the Border, 
itette, and Septette hands of Vivat Jttaina ? 


(iaMwlZsi Sestette, and Septette hands of 
brawnl string are occasionajjffiheard in the 
open street, whose performaJKs show that 
the pieces have been regularly scored and ri- 
gidly rehearsed. “ Tune, time, and distance ” 
are excellently kept; the pianos and fortes 
are admirably coloured—there is no vamping 
of basses; no “fudging” of difficult passages. 
We look upon such players as musical mis¬ 
sionaries who purvey the . best music from 
the opera houses and' from the saloons of 
the nobility to the general public, to the 
improvement of its musical taste.* Btffc where 
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staying. An Act tor the better Preservation of the 

“Mb. Hardwick told the boys they must not Public Peace by the better Regulation of some 
adopt such a inode of getting thoir own living as certain kinds of Street Music, ami by the 
would hinder other people from getting theirs, utter Abolition of certain other tin,la 0 f 
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UVELY TURTLE. Now, I have made a calculation, ami 1 am 

- satisfied that Sirs. Skim cannot possibly make 

I have a comfortable property. What I much profit out of me. In fact, if all her 
upend, 1 sjiend upon myself; and what 1 don't patrons were like me, my opinion is, the 
spend 1 save. Those are my principles. I woman would la* in the Gazette next month, 
am warmly attached to my principles, and Why do I go to Mrs. Skim’s when I could 
stick to them on all occasions. ; go to the Clarendon, you may ask ? Let us 

I uni not, as some people have represented, argue that point. If I wcut to the Clarendon 
a mean man. I never denied myself anything ‘ I could get nothing in bed but sleep ; could 
that 1 thought I should like to have. I may 1 ? No. Now, sleep at the Clarendon is an 
have said to myself i Snoady " —that is my , expensive article; whereas sleep, at Mrs. 
name—“you will got those lcaches eheajier Skim's, is decidedly cheap, f have made a 
if you wait till next “Week ; ” or, T may have; calculation, and I don’t hesitate to say, all 
said to myself, “ Si toady, you will get that things considered, that it’s cheap. In it an 
wine for nothing, if you wait till you arc inferior article, as compared with the (1a- 
askod out to dine ; ’’ bin I never deny myself, rendon sleep, or is it of the same quality ? I 
anything. If 1 can't get what I want with- am a heavy sleeper, ami it is of the same 
out buying it, and paying its price for it, I do! quality. Then why should I go to the 
buj* it tuid pay its price for it. I have nu > Clarendon ? 

appetite bestowed upon me ; and, if I baulked i But as to breakfast l )ou may say.—Very 
it, I should consider that 1 was Hying in the i well. As to breakfast. 1 could get a variety 
face of Providence. ‘ of delicacies for breakfast at the Clarendon, 

I have no near relation but a brother. If that are out of the question at Mrs. Skim's, 
lie wants anything of me, he don’t get it. All i Granted. But I don’t w^uit to have them! 
men are my brothers; and I sec no mason ! My opinion is, that we are not entirely 
why l should maki h'us, nu exceptional case, i animal aud sensual. Man lias an intellect 
I live, at a cathedral town where there is ■ liestowed upon him. If he clogs that intellect 
an old corporation. I am not in the Church, j by too good a breakfast, how can he projierly 
but it may Ik* that I hold a little place ofj exert that intellect in meditation, during thV 
some sort. Nevermind. It may lie profitable.; day, upon his dinner 1 ' 'That’s the point. 
Perhaps yes, perhaps no. It may, or it may J We are not to Enchain the soul. We are to 
not. In* a sinecure. 1 don't choose to sav. ‘ let it soar. It is expected of us. 

I never enlightened my brother on these sub- At Mrs. Skim’s, 1 get enough for breakfast 
iecta, and 1 consider alt men my brothers, (there is no, limitation to tne brfltoi and 
The Negro is a man and n brother—should butter, thougm there is to the meat) and not 
I hqld myself accountable for my position too much. I have all my faculties about me, 
in life, to /dm t Certainly not. to concentrate upon the object I hMpmen- 

1 often run up to London. 1 like London. ; tioned, aud I can say to myself Ubides, 
The way I look at it, is this. London is not “ Snoady, you have saved six, ei{dK;|bn, 
a cheap place, but, on the whole, you can get fifteen, shillings, already to-day. If aHM-do 
more of thu real thing for your money there anything yo-xjkncy for yonr dinner, Ijpu Ilk 
—I mean the best thing, whatever it is—than Snoady, you Bpre earned your rewam.w>i = : 
you can get in most places. Therefore, I Bay My objection to London, is, that ifas the 
to the man who has got the money, and wants head-quarters of the worst radical sentiments 
the thing, “ Chi to London for ltyaud treat that are broached in England. I consider 
yourself. • that it has a great many dangerous people in 

When 7 go, I do it in this manner. I go to it. I consider the present publication (if it ’n 
Mrs. Skim’s Private Hotel and Commercial “ Household Words ") veiy dangerous, and I 
Lodging House, near Aldersgato Street, City, write this with the view of neutralising some 
(it is advertised in “Bradshaw’s Railway of its bad effects.' My political creed is, let 
Guide,” where I first found it), and there I us be comfortable. We are all very coiu- 
pay, “for bed and breakfast, with meat, two fortable <uTwje are —I am‘very comfortable as 
and ninepence per day, including servants.” 1 am—leave us alone ! 
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All mankind are my brothers, and I don’t 
think it Christian—i/y 011 . come to that—to 
tell my brother that lie is ignorant, or de¬ 
graded, or dirty, or anything of the kind. I 
it ’b abusive, and low. You meet me 
with the observation that I am required to 
love my brother. I reply, “ 1 do. 1 am 
sore I am always willing to say to my brother, 
“My good fellow, I love yon very imieh ; go 
along with you; keep to your own road; 
leave me to mine; whatever is, is right; 
whatever isn’t,, is wrong ; don’t make a dis¬ 
turbance 1 ” It seems to me, that this is at once 
the whole duty of man, and the only temper 
to go to dinner in. 

Going to dinner in this temper in the City 
of Lonmin, one day not long ago, after abed at 
Mra. Skim’s, with meat-breakfast and servants 
included, I was reminded of the observation 
which, if my memory does not deceive me, was 
formerly made by somebody on some occasion, 
that man may learn wisdom from the lower 
animals. It is a beautiful fact, in ray opinion, 
that great wisdom is to be lcarut from that 
noble animal the Turtle. 

I had made up my mind, in the course of 
the day I speak of, to have a Turtle dinner. 
I mean a dinner mainly composed of Turtle. 
Just a comfortable tureen of soup, with a pint 
of punch ; and nothing solid to follow, but a 
tender juicy steak. 1 like a tender juicy 
steak. I generally say to myself when I 
order one, “ Snoady, you have dime right.” 

When I make up my mind to have a 
delicacy, expense is no consideration. The 
question resolves itself then, into a question 
of the very heat. I went to a friend of mine 
who is & Membea^of the Common Council, 
and with that friend I held the following 
conversation. 

Said I to him, “Sir. Groggles, the best 
Turtle is where ?” 

Bays he, “If you want a basiu for lunch, 
my opinion is, you can’t do better than drop 
into larch’s.” • 

Said I, “ Mr. Groggles, I thought you had 
known me better, than to suppose me capable 
of a bean. My intention is dine. A 
tureen.'^ 

Says 'ft. Groggles, without- a moment’s 
consideration, and in a determined voice. 
“ -Righfnppesitc the Lidia House, Leadenhall 
Street.’v 

We parted. My mind was not inactive 
during the day, and at six in the afternoon I 
repaired to the house of Hr. Grogglea's 
recommendation, At the end of the ]jassage, 
leading from the street into the coffee-room, 1 
observed a vast and solid chest, in which I 
then supposed that a Turtle of unusual size 
might be deposited. But, the correspondence 
between its bulk sad that of the charge made 
for my dinner, afterwards satisfied mo that 
it must be the till of the establishment. 

. I stated to the waiter what had brought me 
there, and I mentioned Mr. Grqggjlee’s name. 
He feelingly repea ted after me, “ A tureen of 


Turtle, and a tender juicy steak.” His 
manner, added to the manner of Mr. Groggles 
in the morning, satisfied me that all was well. 
The atmosphere of the coffee-room was odori¬ 
ferous with Turtle, and the steams iff thou¬ 
sands of gallons, consumed within its walls, 
bung, in savoury grease, upon their surface. 

I could Itave inscribed my name with a pen¬ 
knife, if I had been so disposed, in the essence 
of imiumerable Turtles. I preferred to fall 
into a hungry reverie, brought on by the worm 
breath of the place, and to think of the West 
Indies mid the Island of Ascension. 

My dinner came—and went. I will draw 
a veil over the meal, I will put the cover on ■ 
the empty tureen, and merely say that it was 
wonderful—and that I paid for it. 

I sat meditating, when nil was over, on the 
imperfect nature of our present existence, in 
which we can eat only for a limited time, 
when the waiter roused me with tltcse words. 

Said he to me. as he brushed the crundni off 
the table, “ Would vou like to see lie- Turtle, 
Sir ? ” 

“To see what Turtle, waiter?” said I 
(calmly) to him. 

“ The t:uiks of Turtle below, Sir,” wnid he 
to mo. 

Tanks of Turtle! Good Gracious ! “ Yi> ! ” 

The waiter lighted a candle, and conducted 
me down stairs to a range of vaulted r.jart- 
menls, cleanly whitewashed and illuminated 
with gas, where I saw a sight of the most 
astonishing and gratifying description, illus¬ 
trative of the greatness of liiv native country. 
‘■Snoady,” was my first observation to my¬ 
self, “ itule Britannia, Britannia rules the 
waves! ” 

There were two or three hundred Turtle in 
the vaulted apartments—all alive. Some in 
tanks, and some, taking the air in long dry 
walks littered down with straw. They were 
of all sizes ; many of them enormous. >Sonte 
of the enormous ones liad entangled them¬ 
selves with tiit- smaller ones, and pushed and 
squeezed themselves into corners, with their 
fins over water-pipes, and their heads down¬ 
wards, where they were apopketicuUy 
struggling and splashing, apfaroutly in tin* 
last extremity. Others were calm at the 
bottom of the tanks; others languidly rising 
to the surface. Tito Turtle in the walks 
Uttered down with straw, wore calls and 
tpotionless. It was a thrilling sight. 1 admire 
such a sight. It rouses my imagination. If 
you wish to try its effect on youre, make it 
coil right opposite the India House any day 
you please—-dine—pay—and ask to l*; taken 
below. 

Twif athletic young men, without coats, and 
with the sleeves of their shirts tucked up to 
the shoulders, were In attendance on these 
noble animals. One of them, wrestling with 
the most enormous Turtle in company, and 
dragging him up to the edge of the tank, for 
me to look at, presented an idea to i»e which 
I never had before. I ought to observe that 
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I like on idea. I say, when I get a new one, 
"tinoady, book that! ” 

My iuea, on the prcaamt occasion, wan,—Mr. 
Groggks! It waa not a Turtle that T saw, 
but Mr. Groggles. It waa the doad image oi 
Mr. G niggles. He was dragged up to con¬ 
front me, with his waistcoat—if I may la* 
allowed the expression—towards me ; aud it 
identically the waistcoat of Mr. Grogglea. 
It was the same shape, very nearly the same 
colour, only wanted a gold waich-chaiu and i 
a bunch of seals, to am the waistcoat, of Mr. j 
Groggiest. There was wlutt 1 should call u j 
burning expression al*»ut liim in general, ( 
which was accurately the expression of Mr. j 
G niggles. I had never closely observed aj 
Turtle’s throat before, The folds of his loose j 
cravat, I found to be precisely those of Mr. j 
Groggles's cravat. Even the intelligent eye; 
—1 mean to say, intelligent, enough for n [ 
jiersou of correct principles, and not 
dangerously so—was the eve of Mr. Groggl-s. • 
When the athletic young man let lorn go, and, 
with a roll of Ids head, he tlopjvd heavily' 
down into the tank.it wai exactly the manner 
of Mr. GToggles as 1 have s- ( -n him ooze uway 
into his seat., after opposing a sanitary motion 
in the Court of Common Council! 

“ Snoady,” 1 couldn't help saying to myself, 
“ you have done it. You have got an idea,. 
Snoodr, in which a great prin..ipk is involveil. 
1 Congratulate you ;" 1 foil >wed the young - 

man. who dragged nji several Turtle to the 
brinks of the various tanks. 1 found them 
all the some—all varieties of Mr. Gmggtes—all' 
extraordinarily like the gentlemen who usually 
cat them. u Now, .Snoadv,” was my next ■ 
remark, ‘‘what do yui drdinv from thin l” 

‘‘ Sir.” said I. •• a bat 1 deduce from tliU, is, ■ 
confusion to thow liadirala and other ih>- ( 
volutionLsts who talk about improvement.; 
Sir,” said T, “ what J deduce from this, is. i 
that there isn't this resemblance Ivtween the . 
Turtles and the Groggier* for nothing. Jt V J 
meant to show mankind that the proper j 
model for a G Toggles, is a Turtle; and that j 
the liveliness We want in si (moggies, is the 
liveliness of a Turtle, and no more.” "Snoadv,’' j 
was mv reply to this, “ You have hit iu You 
are right! ” 

I admired the idea very much, because, if l 
hate anything in the World, it V change. 
Change has evidently no buxines* in the 
world, has nothing to do with it. owl isn't j 
intended. What we want U (as I t hink I have 
mentioned) to lie comfortable. 1 look at it! 
that way. Let us l»e comfortable, and leave j 
us alone. , Now, when the young man dragged i 
a G Toggles—I menu a Turtle—out of his | 
tank, this was exactly what the nob)# animal - 


m the Common Council, and it might lie a 
peek after this, when I said, “ Snoadv, if I 
was you, I would, go to that court, and hear 
the debate to-day.” I went. A good deal of 
it was what I call a sound, old English dis¬ 


cussion. One eloquent speaker objected to the 
French as wearing wooden shoes; and a friend ! 
of his reminded him 6f another objection to 
that foreign people, namely, that they eat j 
frogs. I had feared, for many yean, *1 am j 
sorry to say, that these wholesome principles j 
were gone out. How delightful to find them j 
still remaining among Che great men of the 
City of London, iu the year one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty ! It mode me think 
of the Lively Turtle. 

But, I soon thought more of the Lively 
Turtle. Some Radicals and. Revolutionists 
have penetrated even to the Common Council 
—which otherwise I regard as one of the last 
strongholds of our afflicted constitution; aud 
speeches were made, about removing Bmith- 
ucld Market—which 1 consider to lie a part 
of that Constitution—and about appointing a 
Medical Offieer for the. City, and about pre- i 
serving the public health ; and other treason¬ 
able practices, opjsmed to Church and State. 
These proposal* Mr. Groggles, as might have 
been expected of sncli a man, resisted ; so 
warmly, that, as I afterwards understood from 
Mis. Groggles. he had rather a sharp attack 
of blood to the head that night. All the 
GToggles ]*arty resisted them too, aud it was 
a fine ‘‘constitutional sight to see waistcoat- 
after waiacoat rise up iu resistance of them and 
subside. But what struck me in the sight 
was this. *• Snuady," said I, “ here is your idea 
carried out, Sir ! These Radicals and Re- 
vjlutioiiists are the athletic young uieu in ! 
shirt sleeves, dragging the liv^y Turtle to ! 
the edges of the tank. Tlie GroggU-ses are 
the Turtle; looking out tor a moment, and 
flopping down again. Honour to the 
Gr.igch-r.es Honour to the Court of Lively 
Turtle.' The wisdom of the Turtle is the 
hope of England ! ” 

There tire three heads in the moral of what 
I had to say. First, Turtle and Groeglis* are 
identical; wonderfully alike externally, won¬ 
derfully alike Mentally, Secondly, Turtle is 
a gold thing every way, and toe Jivelim ct 
the Turtle is intended as an example for the > 
liveliness of man ; you are not tajjro beyond 
that. Thirdly, we are all quite csuuibrlable. j 
1 -leave us alone J ® ( 
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Turr say Ideal Beauty cannot enter 

Th* house of anguish. On the threshold elands 

This alien Imago with the shackled hands. 

Called the tirMK Slava: as if the artisi meant her j 
(The passionless perfection winch he lent lier, j 
IShoilowed, not darkened, where the sill expands) 

To. so, confront man’s crimes in different lands, 

With man's ideal sense, rieroe to tlie centre, 

Art's iiory finger ! and break up erelong 
The serfdom of this world. Appeal, fair stone, 

From God’s pure heights of beauty, against man's 
wrong! 

Catch up, in thy divine face, not alone 
East gnef» 4 but west, and striko and shame tlie 
«t«*»g, * 

By thunders of white silence, overthrown. 
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THE DUTIES OF WITNESSES AND 
JURYMEN. 

I All not a young man, and have passed 
much of my life in our Criminal Courts. I 
am, and have been, in active practice at the 
Bar, and I believe iqyself capable of offering 
some hints towards an unproved administra¬ 
tion of justice. 

I do not allude to any reform in the law, 
though I believe much to he needed. . I mean 
to confine myself to amendments which it is 
in the power of the people to make for them¬ 
selves, and indeed, which no legislature, how¬ 
ever enlightened, can make for them. 

In no country can the laws be well ad¬ 
ministered, where the popular mind stands at 
a low point in the scale .of intelligence, or 
where the moral tone is lax. The latter 
defect Is of course the most important, but it 
is so intimately connected with the former, 
that they commonly prevail together, and the 
causes which remove the one have, almost 
without exception, a salutary effect upon the 
other. 

That the general diffusion of morals and 
intelligence is essential to the healthy wo/king 
of jurisprudence in all countries, will be 
admitted, when it is recollected that no 
tribunal, however skilful, can arrive at the 
truth by any other way than by the testimony 
of witnesses, and that consequently on their 
trust-worthiness the eujoynient of property, 
character, and life, must of necessity depend. 

Again, wherever trial by jury is established, 
a further demand arises for morals and in¬ 
telligence among the people. It follows then, 
as a consequence aljnost too obvious to justify 
the remark, that whatever in any country 
enlarges and strengthens these great attributes 
of civilisation, raises its capacity for per¬ 
forming that noblest duty of social man, the 
administration of justice. 

Let me first speak of witnesses and their 
testimony. It is sometime^ supposed that 
the desire to be veracious is the only quality 
essential to form a trustworthy witness; and 
an essential quality it is beyond all doubt; but 
it is possessed by many who are nevertheless i 
very unsafe guides to truth. In the first 
place, this general desire for truth in a mind 
not carefully regulated, is apt to give way, 
oftentimes unconsciously, to impressions which 
overpower habitual veracity. It may be laid 
down as a general rule that witnesses are 
partisans, ana that, often without knowing it, 
their evidence takes a colour from the feeling 
of partisanship, which gives it all the injurious 
effects of wilful falahpod—nay, it is frequently 
more pernicious. The witness who knowingly 

E erverts the truth,often betrays his mendicity 
y his voice, his countenance, or his choice of 
words; while the unoouscious perverter gives 
bis testimony with *11 the force of sincerity. 
Let the witness who intends to give evidence 
worthy of confidence, be on his gtufrd against 
the temptations to become a partisan. Wit¬ 


nesses ought to avoid consorting together on 
the eve of a trial j still more, •tltscuasing flue 
matters in dispute, and comparing them in¬ 
tended statements. Musicians have observed 
that if two instruments, not in exact accor¬ 
dance, are played together, they have a ten¬ 
dency to run into harmony. Witnesses are 
precisely such instruments, and act bn each 
other in like manner. « 

So much with regard to the moral tone of 
the witness, but the .difficulties which I have 
pointed out maybe surmounted, and yet leave 
his evidence a very distorted narrativo of the 
real facts. Consideration must be given to 
the intellectual requirements of a witness. It 
was the just remark of Dr. Johnson that com¬ 
plaints of the memory were often very unjust 
towards that faculty, which was reproached 
with not retaining what had never been cou- 
fided to its care. The defect is not a failure 
of memory, but a lack of observation—the 
ideas have not mu out of the mind, they 
never went into it. 

This is a deficiency, which cannot be 
dealt with in any special relation to the 
subject in hand ; it can only be corrected by 
cultivating a general habit of observation, 
which, considering that the dearest interests 
of others may be imjwrilled by errors arising 
out of the neglect to observe accurately, must 
be looked ujkhi in the light of a duty. 

A still greater defect is the absence of the 
power of distinguishing fact and inference. 
Nothing but a long experience in Courts of 
Justice, can give a notion of the extent to 
which testimony is adulterated by this defect. 
It is often exemplified in the depositions of 
witnesses, or rather in the comparison between 
the depositions which, as your readers know, 
are taken in writing before the committing 
magistrate, and the evidence given ou the 
trim. 

Circumstances on which the witness had 
been silent when examined before the magis¬ 
trate shortly after the event, make their 
appearance in his evidence on the day of 
trial; so that his memory purports to augment 
inaccuracy in proportion to their time which 
has elapsed since the transaction of which he 
speaks! 

I have' observed this effect produced in' a 
marvellous degree iu cases of new trial, which 
in civil suits arc often awarded, and which 
frequently take place years after the event fo 
which they relate. The comparison of the 
evidence of the same witness as it stands upon 
the short-hand writer’a notes of the two trials, 
would lead an unpractised reader to the con¬ 
clusion that nothing but peijury could ac¬ 
count f8r the diversities: and tills impression 
would be confirmed, if he should find, as in 
all probability he would, that the points on 
which the latter memory was better supplied 
than the earlier, were just those on which 
the greatest doubt had prevailed on the 
former occasion; and which were made in 
favour of the party on whose aide the witness 
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bad been called. Bnt the critic would be 
nust&ken. The witness was not dishonest, 
but bad failed to keep watch over the ope¬ 
rations of his own mind. He had perhaps 
often adverted to the subject, and often dis¬ 
coursed upon it, until at length he confounded 
the facts which had occurred, with the in¬ 
ference, which he had drawn from such facts, 
iu establishment of the existence of others, 
which had in reality no place except in his 
own cogitation, but which after a time took 
rank in his memory with its original im¬ 
pressions. 

The best safeguard a witness could employ 
to preserve the unalloyed memory of transac¬ 
tions, is to commit his narrative to writing, 
as soon nfter the event as be shall have lean* 
that his evidence respecting them is likely to 
be required: and yet I can hardly recommend 
such a course, because so little is the world, 
and even that portion of the world which 
passes its life in Courts of Justice, acquainted 
with what may lie called the Philosophy of j 
Evidence, that a conscientious endeavour of; 
this kind to preserve his testimony in its j 
purity, might draw upon him the imputation ■ 
of having fabricated his narrative ? and this 
is the more probable, because false witnesses 
have not uufrequcutly taken similar means 
ftir abiding by their fictions. 

It is worthy of note how much these dis¬ 
turbing causes, both moral anil intellectual, 
fasten upon these portions of evidence which 
are most liable to distortion. Words, as 
eontni-distingushed from facts, exemplify the 
truth of this position ; every witness ought to 
feel great distrust of himself in giving evi¬ 
dence of a conversation. 1 .language, if ii runs 
to any length, is very liablo to be misunder¬ 
stood, at least in passages. 

But supposing it to l»e well understood at 
the moment, the exact wording of it can rarely 
be recalled, unless the witness’s memory were 
tantamount iu minuteness and accuracy to the 
record of a short-hand writer. He is con¬ 
sequently permitted to give an abstract, or, as 
it is usually called, the substance of what 
occurred. But here a new' difficulty arises; 
to abstract correctly is an intellectual effort 
of no mean order, and is rarely accomplished 
with a decent approach to perfection. Let 
the juryman bear this in mind. He will be 
often tempted to rely on alleged confessions 
of prisoners sworn to by witnesses who cer¬ 
tainly desire to speak the truth. These con¬ 
fessions often go so straight to the point, that 
they offer to the juryman a species of relief 
from that state of doubt, which, to minds 
unpractised in weighing probabilities, is irk¬ 
some, almost beyond description. Speaking 
from the experience of thirty years, I should 

C nounce tue evidence of words to he so 
gerous in its nature as to demand the 
utmost vigilance, in all cases, before it is 
allowed to influence the verdict to any impor¬ 
tant extent. 

While I am on the subject of evidence, 


infirm in its nature, I must not pass over that 
of identity of person. The number of persons 
who resemble each other is not inconsiderable 
in itself; but the number is very large of 
persons who, though very distinguishable 
when standing side by side, axe yet suffi¬ 
ciently alike to deceive those who are without 
the means of immediate wniparison. 

Early in life an occurrence impressed me 
with the danger of relying on the most con¬ 
fident belief of identity. I was at Vanxhall 
Gardens where I thought I saw, at a short 
distance, an old country gentleman whom I 
highly respected, and whose favour I should 
lmve been sorry to lose. 1 bowed to him, 
but obtained no recognition. In those days 
the comjiany amused themselves by walking 
round in a circle, some in one direction, some 
in the opposite, by which means even- one 
saw and was seen—I say in those days, be¬ 
cause I have not been at Yauxhall for a 
quarter of a century. In performing these 
rounds I often met the gentleman, and tried 
to attract his attention, until I became con¬ 
vinced that, either his eye-sight was so 
weakened that he did not know me, or that he 
chose to disown my acquaintance. Some time 
afterward, going into the county in which he 
resided, I received. as usual, an invitation to 
dinner ; this led to an explanation, when my 
friend assured me he had not been in Loudon 
for twenty years. I afterwards met the 
person whom I had mistaken for my old 
friend, and wondered how I could have fallen 
into the error. I can only explain it by 
Riipjjosing that, if the mind feels satisfied or 
identity, which it often does at the fir»t 
glance, it ceases to investigate that question, 
and occupies itself with Either matter; as in 
my case, where my thoughts ran upon the 
motives my friend might liave for not recog¬ 
nising me, instead of employing themselves 
on the question of whether or no the indi¬ 
vidual before my eyes Iras indeed the person 
I took him for. • 

If I had had to give evidence on this 
matter my mistake would have beeu the 
more dangerous, as I had full means of know¬ 
ledge. The place was well lighted, the inter¬ 
views were repeated, and my mind was undis¬ 
turbed. How often have I have known 
evidence of identity acted upon by juries, 
where the witness was in a much less favour¬ 
able poaitiou (for correct observation) than 
mine. 

Sometime^ a mistaken verdict is avoided 
by independent evidence. Barely, however, 
is this rock escaped, by cross-examination, 
even when conducted with adequate skill and 
experience. The belief of the witness is belief 
in a matter of opinion resulting from a com¬ 
bination of forts so alight and unimportant, 
separately considered, that they furnish no 
handle to the cross-examiner. A striking case 
of this kind occurs to my recollection, with 
which I will conclude. 

A pnsoneV was indicted for shooting at the 
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prosecutor, with intent to kill him. The pro¬ 
secutor swore that the prisoner had demanded 
his money, and that upon refusal, or delay, to 
comply with his requisition, he fired a pistol, 
by the flash of which lib countenance became 
perfectly visible; the shot did not take effect, 
and the. prisoner nude off. Here the recog¬ 
nition was momentary, sad the prosecutor 
could hardfy hare hem in an undisturbed 
state of aiw^pafe the confidence of his belief 
made a strong impression on all who heard 
the evidence and probably would have sealed 
the fate of use prisoner without the aid of au 
additional fhctofvery slight importance, which 
was, however, put in evidence by way of cor- 
roboratibn, that the ^prisoner, who was a 
stranger to the neighbourhood, had been seen 
passing near the spot in which the attack 
was made about noon of the same <bty. The 

thank 


ment chsrgiug him with the offence of arson. 
A mob,'of "which, he was alleged to be cue, b*<l 
burnt' Colwiek Hall, near Nottingham, the 
residence of Mr. Musters, the husband of 
Mary Chawortli, whose name is so closely 
linked with that of Tivnm. This ill-fated 
lady was approaching the last stag* of con¬ 
sumption, when, on a cold ami wet evening in 
autumn, she was driven from her mansion, 
and compelled to take refuge among the trees 
of her shrubbery,—an outrage which probably 
liastcned her death. 

Tiie crime, with iis attendant circumstances, 
created, as was natural, a strong sympathy 
against the criminals. Unhappily, this feeling, 
so praiseworthy in itself* is liable to produce 
a strong tendency is the public mind t<> 
believe in the guilt of apwrty accused. People 
j sometimes seem to hunger and thirst after a 


God !! criminal, and are disappointed when it turns 
i out that they are mistaken m their man, and 


judge helongeil to a class now. 
obsolete, who always acted on the reverse of, 
the constitutional maxim, and considered are, consequently, slow to believe that such 
every m nn guilty until he was proved to be ■ an error has been made. Doubtless, tho ini- 
innocent. " | pression is received into the mind uneon- 

If the case had closed without witnesses on scionsiy: but although on tiiat ground par- 
behalf of the prisoner, bis life would have been donable, it is all the more dangerous. In this 


gone: fortunately, he possessed the means of 
employing an aide and zealous attorney, and, 
more fortunately, it so happened that several 
hours before the attack the prisoner had 
mouuted upon a coach, and was many miles 
from the scene of the crime at the hour of its 
commission. 

With great labour, and at considerable ex¬ 
pense, all tbe passengers were sought out, and 
with the coachman and guard, were brought 
into court, and testified to the presence among 
them of the prisoner. An mili is always a 


ease, the prisoner was identified by several 
witnesses as having taken an active part in 
setting tire to the house. 

He had lx'cn under their notice for some 
considerable space of time: they gave their 
evidence against him without hesitation, and 
probably the slightest doubt of its accuracy. 
His defence was an alibi. The. frame at which 
he worked had it* place near the entrance to 
the warehouse, the ro<»tn frequented by the 
customers and all who Iiad business to trans¬ 
act at the manufactory. He acted, therefore. 


by h» innocence, but by 


his good fortune 
pen to us ail to be 


fraagyptly does it haj 
)|Xrx at a time without having wit- 


suspected defence, £nd by no man was ever as doorkeeper, and in that capacity had W**n 
moresuspiciously watched than by this judge, seen and *j token with by many persons, who 
But when witness after witness appeared, in their evidence more than covered the whole 
their names corresponding exactly with the time which elapsed between the arrival of the 
way-bill produced by the clerk of a re*i>ect- mob at Colwiek Hail and its departure. Tbe 
able eoachrofiice, tbe most determined scepti- alibi was helievvd, and the prisoner, after a 
cism gave way, and the prisoner was acquitted trial wiiich lasted a whole day, was acquitted, 
fry acclamation. He was not, however, saved The next morning he was to he tried again 

on another indictment, charging him with 
having set fire to the Castle at Nottingham. 
The counsel for the prosecution, influenced by 
motive* of humanity, and fully impressed with 
the prisoner’s guilt on both charges, urged the 
counsel for the prisoner to advise his client to 

E lesd guilty, undertaking that his life should 
e spared, but observing at the same tune 
that his social position, which was superior 
to that of the other prisoners, would make it 
impossible to extend the mercy of the Crown 
to him unless he manifested a due sense ot 
his offences by foregoing the chance of escape, 
“ You know,” mid they, “ how rarely an alibi 
obtains credit with a Jury. You can have no 
other defence to-day than that of yesterday. 
'Hie Castle is much nearer than Colwiek Hail 
to the manufactory, and a very short absence 
from his work on the part of the prisoner 
might reconcile the evidence of all the 
witnesses, both tor him and against him; 


many . 

neseaeUj^rore our absence from one spot by 
oar jteeftnae at another 1 And how many of 
us are too prone to avail ourselves of such 
proof in tbe instances where it may exist! 

A remarkable instance of mistake in iden¬ 
tity, which put the life of a prisoner in 
extreme peril, I heard from the lips of bis 
counsel. It occurred at the Special Commis¬ 
sion held at Nottingham after the riots con¬ 
sequent on the refeSiaa of the Reform Bill 
by the House of Lord*, « 1831 . 

The prisoner was a young man of prepos- 
fpsing appearance, belonging to what may be 
called the lower section of the middle rank 
of life, being a framework knitter, is the em¬ 
ployment of his father, a master manufacturer j 
is a small way. He was tried on aa indict- i 
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moreover, who ever heard of a successful alibi 
twice running V‘ . # 

The counsel for the prisoner had his client 
taken into a room adjoining the court, and 
having explained to him the extreme danger 
in which he stood, informed him of this oner 
made by the prosecutors. The young man 
evinced some emotion, and asked his counsel 
to advise what step he should take. “He 
advice,” he was answered, must depend upon 
a fact known to himself alone—his guilt or 
innocence. If guilty, his chance of escape was 
so small, tiiat it woukl be the last d.gree of 
rudmess to refuse the offer ; if, on the oilier 


which they thought oppressive to working 
me;.', an alibi he said, had been concocted, 
which \tfas successful in saving the life of a 
man nctoriousl v guilty, and which had there¬ 
fore added to tuc disrepute of this species of 
defence. The hypothesis Was, that the pri¬ 
soner, at the time when the crime was com¬ 
mitted, at Ixraghborougk sixteen miles from 
Nottingham, was engaged at a supper-party 
at the latter place ; and the prisoner, having 
the sympathy of a large clam in Us favour, 
whose battle he had been fighting, no diffi¬ 
culty was experienced by his mends in find- 
! ing witnesses willing to support this h 


himself in the {dace of the prisoner, would say, I 
that no peril, however imminent, would induce 
him to plead guilty” The prisoner was 
further told, that la the course of a trial eir- , 
cumstances often arose at the moment, u»- 1 
foreseen hy all parties, which disclosed the 
truth ; that till* conaidi-ralicn was in Ids 
favour, if he were innocent, hut allowed at the ■ 
same lime that there were now chances of 
danger, if lie were guilty, the extent of which 
could not lie calculated, nor even surmi^d. 
The youth, with perfect aelf-pusHesrion, and 
unshaken firmness, replied. *‘l nm innocent, 
and will take my trial.’’ He did ;-n. Many 
painful hours worn away, every moment 
diiuini-hing tin* prisoner's chance of acquittal, 
until it M'cuted utterly evtiu„uis*hed. when 
some trifling matter which reel escap-d the 
memory of die narrator,occurred, leading him 
to think it was possible that another petvou, 
who must much resemble the prisoner, had 
been niishikeu for him. Enquiry wan instantly 
made of the family, whither they knew of any 
such resemblance ; when it apfteaml that the 
prisoner had :t c. usin iso much like him-clf. 
that the two were frequently accosted in the 
streets, the one for Inc other. The cousin 
hail absconded. 1 

It is hardly credible, though doulitless tnie, 1 
that a family of reiqwolable station could have 
been unaware of tlic importance of such a; 
fact, or that, the prisoner, who appeared not! 
deficient hi intelligence, and who was assuredly; 
in full possession of his faculties, could be in- i 
sensible to its value. That cither he or they! 
could have placed such reliance on his defence ■ 
as to induce them to screen his guilty relative, 1 
is to the last degree improbable, especially as! 
the cousiu had escaped. Witnesses, however, | 
were quickly produced, who verified the re- j 
semblance between the two, amt the counsel 
for the prosecution abandoned their case, ex¬ 
pressing their belief that their witnesses had 
given their evidence under a mistake of 
identity. # 

‘Hie narrator added, that an alibi stood a lees 
chance of favourable reception at Nottingham 
than elsewhere, although tat every place re¬ 
ceived with groat jealousy. In one of the 
trials Arising out ‘of the outrages committed 
by the Luddites, who broke into manufactories 
and destroyed all lace frames of a construction 
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a nu.li measure to have called them into the 
box unprepared. And when it is considered 
liow readily it preconcerted story might have 
Wen destroyed by cross-examination, the task 
of preparing the witness so as to elude this 
U*ht. was one requiring no ordinary care and 
skill. The danger would arise thusEvery 
witut ss would Is? kcjjt out of court, except 
the one in the fox. He would be asked 
where he ret at the supper ? when* the uri- 
j-oucr sat, and ca-.h of the other guests; what 
wore the di.-hct., what was the course of cou- 
vMvr.tinn, and m forth—the questions being 
eapubic of multiplication ad infinitum; so 
that, however well tutored, the witnesses 
would in-\itahly wntindict each other upon 
son.c matt t*i>, on which the tutor had not 
foreseen that the witness would lie ctohs- 
examined, or to which he had forgotten' the 
answer proscribed. The difficulty was, how¬ 
ever. Hunuountcd. After the prisoner's ap¬ 
prehension, the selected witnesses were in¬ 
vited to a mackerel supper, which took place 
at an hour corresponding to that at which 
tliv crime was committed ; and so careful was 
the ingenious agent who devised this coil spi¬ 
ne,y against the truth that, guided by a sure 
instinct, he fixed upon the same day of the 
week as that on whiohatke crime had been 
coiu.mit.teii, though without knowing how- 
fort unatc it would lie for the prisoner that he 
took this precaution. ’When, on cross-exami¬ 
nation, it was found that the witnesses agreed 
as to the order in which the gwttss were 
seated, the contents of the dishes, theVtmver- 
aation which had taken place, and id forth; 
the counsel for the Crown suspected the plot; 
but not imagining that it had been so per¬ 
fectly elaborates, they inquired of their 
attorneys as ho whether there was any occur¬ 
rence peculiar to the day of the week in 
question, and were told that upon the evening 
of such day, a public bell was always rang, 
which must have been heard at the supper, if 
it had taken place at the time pretended. 
The witnesses wero separately called back 
and questioned as to the belt They had all 
heard it; ami thus not only were the cross- 
examiners utterly baffled, bat the cross- 
examination gave tenfold support to the ex- 
aminatioi y in chiefs that is, to the evidence 
as given by* the witnesses in answer to the 
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questions pat by the prisoner’s oounsel in his 
behalf. f 

The triumph of falsehood complete. 
The prisoner was acquitted. When however 
the attention of prosecutors is called to the 
possibility of such fabrication* they become 
less easy of management The friends of a 
prisoner are often known to the,;police, and 
may be watched—the actors may be surprised 
at the rehearsal; a false ally may he inserted 
among them; in short there are many 
chances of the plot failing. This however is 
an age of improvement, and the thirty years 
which have elapsed since the days of Luddism 
have not been a barren period in any art 
or science. The mystery of cookery in dishes, 
accounts, and alibis, has profited l>y this 
general advancement. The latest device which 
my acquaintance with courts has brought to 
my knowledge is an alibi of a very refined 
and subtle nature. The hypothesis is, that 
the prisoner was walking from point A to 
point Z, along a distant road, at the hour 
when the crime was committed. The wit¬ 
nesses are supposed each to sec hint, and 
some to converse with him, at points which 
may be indicated by many or all the letters 
of the alphabet. Each witness must be alone 
when he sees him, so that no two may speak 
to what occurred at the same spot or moment 
of time ; but, with this reservation, each may 
safely indulge his imagination with any ac¬ 
count of the interview which lie has wit to 
make consistent with itself, and firmness to 
abide by under the storm of a cross-examina¬ 
tion. “The force of falsehood con no farther | 
go.” No rehearsal is necessary. Neither of j 
the witnesses needs know of the existence of < 


the well known proposition, that mixture of 
truth with falsehood, augments to the highest 
degree the noxious power of the venomous 
ingredient Thai man was no mean proficient 
in the art of deceiving, who first discovered 
the importance of the uar bring parsimonious, 
in mendacity. The mind has a stomach as 
well as an eye, and if the bolus be neat false¬ 
hood, it will be rejected like an overdose of 
arsenic which does not kill. 

Let the juryman ponder these things, and 
beware how he lets nis mind lapse into a con¬ 
clusion either for or against the prisoner. 
To perform the duties of his office, so that the 
days which Co spends in the jury-box will 
Iwar retrospection, his eye, his ears, and his 
intellect must lie ever on the watch. A 
witness in the box, and the Bame man in 
common life, are different creatures. Coming 
to give evidence, “he doth suffer a law change.” 
Sometimes he becomes more truthful, as he 
ought to do, if any change is necessary ; but 
unhappily this is not always so, and least of 
all in the V 81 ? of those whose testimony is often 
required. 

I remember a person, whom T frequently 
heard to give evidence quite out of harmony 
with the facts, but 1 shall state neither his 
name nor his profession. A gentleman who 
knew perfectly well the unpalatable desig¬ 
nation which his evidence deserved, told me 
of his death. I ventured to think it was a 
loss which might be liome, and touched upon 
his infirmity, to which my friend replied in 
perfect sincerity of heart, “ Well! after all, 
1 do not think lie ever told a falsehood in his 
life —out of the icilnee» box ! ” 


the others. The agent gives to each witness: 
the name of the spot at which he is to place 
| the prisoner. The witness makes himself 
i acquainted with that spot, so as to stand a 
| cross-examination as to the surrounding ob- j 
! jects, and his education is complete. But as 
!■ panaceas have only a fabulqus existence, so! 
i this exquisite alibi is not applicable to all 
|; cases; the witness must have a reason for 
i | bring on the spot, plausible enough to foil the 
skill of the cross-examiner; and, as false 
j: witnesses cannot be found at every turn, the 
11 difficulty of making it accord with the pro¬ 
bability that the witness was where he pre- 
{ tends to have been on the day and at the 
: . hour in question, is often insuperable; to say 
! nothing of the possibility and probability of 
i its being clearly establish^ on the part of 
l the prosecution, that the nnsoner could not 
I have been there. X should add, that, except 
in towns of the first magnitude, it must 
be difficult to find mendacious witnesses who 
have in other respects the proper qualifi¬ 
cations to prove a-concocted alibi, save always 
where the prisoner is the champion of a 
..class; and then, according to my experience, 

* —sad as the avowal is,—the difficulty is 
}' greatly reduced. t 

These incidents illustrate the soundness of 


TWO ADVENTURES AT SEA. 

Having made up my mind to nail for 
Australia, my next care was to select a vessel. 
They were not so plentiful, so punctual, or so 
much puffed as they are now. For want of 
knowing any better, and partly from a dislike 
to crowds that has always been jiart of my 
character, and perhaps did much toward 
making me happy in the Bush when friends 
and companions of the same age were miser¬ 
able, I took a passage in a small, fiiat-sailing 
brig, under two hundred tons bunion, which 
was intended to be sold for a coaster in the 
colony. The captain was going out to settle ; 
he took his wife witli him, but 1 was the only 
passenger. Captains on shore, and captains 
at sea are quite different creatures. This was 
one of the rid school. On shore, he seemed 
like a jolly fellow, rough and good-natured— 
at sea, he was a perfect brute, got drunk 
every eyening, thrashed his wife, and ill-used 
his men; but, although profoundly ignorant 
on most subjects, a thorough seaman. 

On the morning we were to sail, we lay in 
the stream of the Mersey, blue Peter dying 
and anchor tripped; we waited for the captala 
and mate so long, it seemed as if we should, 
miss the tide. At length he came, as fast as 
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two pair of oars could pull him, looking very related hie adventures to a Black gin or a 
red aud ungry ; no mate, but a strange nun Police officer, sooner than remain silent. So 
eitting. in the stem sheets beside hun. It I used to sit smoking in the eveniug, and far 
seemed the mate had given him the slip at on into the night, while he murmured away 
the last moment, and he had been obliged to liia adventures in Ms strong northern burr, 
engage the stranger, with very little enquiry, like a talking mountain torrent. 

Hus was a, lanky north country man, 1 soon found that my companion was a 
with a deadly pale face, without whiskers, a finished scoundrel up to the chin, in every' 
bald forehead, an immense mouth, black eyes, sort of rascality. On dhore X should never 
with an awful squint, and a costume of seedy have spoken to him twice: at sea he was 
black, so that he looked much more like a amusing.. He li;ul lieeu everywhere, and 
hedge schoolmaster than a sailor. Ho carried hi every sort of craft, according to his own 
a parcel of oea-faring clothes in his hand, j account; had had inonev aud lived in great 
which the captain had Wen obliged to buy, style, told stories of wbales, slavers, Indiamen 
for him ut tlie nearest slopshop. He brought; and pirates, by the dozen, lie early confided 
notliiug else, but a large very light chest, and : to me that nothing but misfortune would 
an enormous appetite. But, in spite of bis \ have driven him to engage in such "arniser- 
| unprepossessing appearance, aud shore-going, able little tub of a craft, under such a know* 
ji costume, the crew at once recognised him j»s . nothing lublier as Capttun Glum. A misfor- 
a regular sea-dog. Indeed, bv the time he time, Sir, that any gentleman might have 
j! got into his pa-coat and loose trowsers, and, fallen into.” 

I had a fortnight of our faro, if he did not grow : This misfortune lie presently let me know, 

I handsomer, he seemed, at any rate, traus-, consisted in having been convicted of bigamy 
j formed into the style, of man that attracts and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 
i. thunders of applause in a minor theatre as a He had only been discharged a couple of 
wicket! pirate. At least, that was iny ini-. day *, when he .joined us. To hear him, he 
preasiou when, after a fortnight's landsman's was a victim,—just one of those heroic vic- 
■; misery, I crept on deck in the Bay of Biscay.' thus of Loudon passions one meets with in 
to see the “seas ” not‘* in monutaius rolling,'’ French and German novels. He ended his 
i, but as still as a mill-pool; and our mate, Jlr. 'storv by saying. 

Clank, his complexion very much improved J “.So I vo paid the penalty; and now I’m 
by sea air and will water, taking bis turn at free, and next time l shall manage lietter.” 
the heliu, in regular “old salt style.” j For already be had his eye on a tliini wife, 

j I have now made the long sea voyage half- j After this, before turning in fur that night, 
a-dozeu t imes, and have cuiuc to the same • he lugged a couple of shirts of me. 
conclusion I did at the end of my tii-st—Unit j A few days afterwards he again drew me 
there are very few' who can do much real work | into conversation, saying, 
at sea. On shore it is very easy to prepare J “ Excuse me, but I’ve been thinking what 
journals, plan a course of study, lay in a store a pity it is that a smart, clever young geutle- 
!: of scientific books, but when once you get into j man like you, should go*to bury yourself up 

; blue water, your berth becomes a very Castle j in the liush, beyond Sydney' there. I’ve 

i of Indolence. What with sea-sickness, and!lieeu up there myself, once; but there's no 
the appetite that follows your recovery, you j life, no fun, nothing suitable—nothing go-a- 
iiud yuuttime pretty well consumed by eatmg, j head, as the Yankees say. The sea’s the 
driukiug, smoking, and dozing, relieved by j thing for a man of spirit.” 
reading a novel or playing a game at cards.! “I thought‘there was very little to be 
There are exceptions, as, perhaps, on board a > done at sea, now-a-days.” 
yacht, where you can go ashore when you | “No more there is in the old jog-trot; but 

I d case ; but, as a general rule, gossip and i you have lielmved very much like the gentle- 
irandy-and-water are the two great resources man, aud I don't mina telling you a thing or 
of a long voyage—more shame to the weak- two. I’ve been in a whaler hailing from 
ness of the pnssengci-s. Sydney ; and it wasn’t whales we made our 

For my part, by the time I got my sea-legs money by’, I can tell too. The time, it’s 
I hod every inducement to study, for the about five years; we’d been out four mouths 
captain and his wile were no companions to after sperm whale, and chine next to nothing, 
me. I did read my store of liooks twice.over, I was second mate; the first mate was a 
learned to splice a rope, and, after a fashion, Yankee, and th# captain was a native Aus¬ 
tin hand, reef, or steer; had a good deal of chat trillion. Hie crew were a lot of all sorts and 
with an old sailor, who afterwards became one colours. One of our .best hnrpooners was & 
of my best hands in the Bush, but the end New Zealunder, and another a half-breed from 
| was, that, in Bpite of my instinctive prejudice, Hudson's Bay. Some prime seamen among 
1 was drawn into intimacy with the mate, them, bat not to be trusted ashore. ’Well 
Ho could talk, and, like most persons who there was a regular grumbling about our bad 
can, was communicative to a degree that he lack ; for you see whalers are manned on the 
must have often found disagreeable, if not ‘lay.’ No wages, every mail has a share in 
dangerous, but conversation was a necessity the take. I*d noticed the captain and the 
to lum, aud. X have no doubt he would have mate wety (hick, jawing together in a whisper 
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up and .down the quarter-deck; and so One 
day, it was a Sunday,-mind, the captain el>8 
into the cabin and soon after sends for me. 
There was he with tike spirit-case before him, 
and the mate sitting cheek by jowl. * Take a 
seat. A glass of grog, Mr. Cmoksays he, 
quite civil, and the mate gets up and shuts 
the door; ‘help yourselfand with that he 
shoves the rum over to me, ‘and don’t spoil 
it with water.’ You may believe I. didn't 
wait for twice asking; and it was prime 
stuff, sorely 5 slipped down one’s throat like 
new milk. ‘’lake another,’ says he; and 
when he said that, I knew there was mis¬ 
chief up, let alone his being so civil. When 
I’d drawed my breath, the captain began 
again— 

“‘Bad luck so far, Mr, {flank ; we shnn’t 
have much to take home for our wives and 
sweethearts, at this rate.’ 

“‘ Why uo f ’ savs I, ‘we couldn't Inert been 
more unlucky if we’d had a bhu-k cat or a 
parson aboard.’ 

“ ‘ And yet,’ puts in the mate. ‘ there's 
better things tbau whales to be found hi these 
seas sometimes for those that have the pluck 
to pick them up ! ’ 1 could see the captain 
was watching me all the time. 

“So Ianswers, rather slow, ‘ Well I 'in game, 
as long as it's follow my leader.' The captain 
gives a deep ‘ah,' as if he was satisfied, nnd 
turning to we mate, with u wink, says. ‘ Well 
I think we may put her about,’ and so he 
offered his box of Manillas to take my choice, 
which I took for a hint to back out. 

“ That night we shifted our course until we 
got right into the Straits of Sunda. 

“ Ono afternoon, a short time after ibis talk 
in the cabin, the male calls to me, and puts 
his glass into,my hand, and begs me to take 
a squint at something right a ways on our 
starboard bow. 

‘“ What do you make out ? ’ nays he. 

“‘John Chinaman,’ says 1 , ‘a regular 
Noah’s ark ; one, two, three, a regular fleet 
of junks.’ c 

“‘That’s just it,’ says the mate, * these are 
better than sperm whales. That's the Mon- 
soup fleet gjttng down to buy goods at iSinga- 
pore. f Th«*»’s a merchant hi every' one of 
those jupfa with a cabin like a parlour, a' 
rejpdarjjjmaill to himself. He has his goods j 
all nidl^Hiked in small packages, and 3 ns 
money ,^B|ver ingots and dollars in jars! 
ranged S..i like an apothecary’s shop ; so, 
as soon JHSt ’a dusk, I think we must go and 
do a bit* trade with the Chinaman.’ 

“ I drafted down in a minute. You know, 
Sir, I would not, on any account, have done 
anything against Christians like ourselves, 
but you see toj^ake anything from these 
Pagans, with them Idols and their Joss Houses, 
was only spoiling the Egyptian—spoiling the 
Egyptian, fclir.” 

My squinting friend, who had been drinking 
all the time, at my expense, said this with a 
sort of hypocritical snuffle, quite indescribable; 


perhaps he was afraid of going too far with 
ate. He continued, “We kept edging off and 
ou till it was dark, just keeping the junk fleet 
in view. I had a couple of boats all ready 
and some picked hands, a lot of cutlasses, and 
a dozen handspikes at the bottom of the boat 
under a sail. We said aloud we were going 
to have a trade with the Chinaman. The 
lights of the joss-houses served us to steer 
by; we did it as neat and comfortable as 
could be. 'flu' first junk the crew were all 
asleep until we were ou deck, though it 
was a heavy climb, but we had hooks for 
that all ready. 

“ Thi' mate knew where the merchant was 
to lx* found, walked straight then*, while all 
but throe kept guard forward, and iu less 
than half au hour we had all the silver and 
half-a-dozen bundles of silk in the boat a The 
second junk we had to quilt one fellow, 
t hough generally a dozen will run like sheep 
before one of our sort. Altogether wo made 
a very good night of it, and before morning 
were cleat? out of sight ; and we. played that 
game as long as the season lasted. The crew 
were very well saUKlle.l ; we put into South 
American Boris, and got rid of the most 
knowing. When we got back into Sydney 
my share was better than three, hundred 
|k>uikLs. 1 don’t know wind the captain said 
to the owners, but they seemed very well 
eon lent to ask no questions.” 

“Why, good heavens!” I involuntarily 
and foolishly exclaimed, at the- end of tills 
rascally illation, “that was rank piracy.” 

“ Oh no. Sir, only not like cleaning out a 
square-rigged whip ; those yellow pig-ej ed fel¬ 
lows, with their pigtails, would not lx* believed 
on their oaths ■ only spilling the Egyptians.” 

So saying, lie took a huge gulp at the grog. 
It was too ilu>k under the shadow of the 
sail for me to see the expression of his coun¬ 
tenance, or for him to see that of mine, as he 
mouthed his pet phrase as if it liafl been au 
answer to everything. 

Wanning with the grog, and my silence, 
which lie took for consent, be recommenced. 
“Why, Sir, that’s nothing to what, a friend 
of mine did to get a cargo of samlal-wood. 
You see he was master of a small schooner in 
the sandal wood trade—that’s a bartering 
trade with the South Sea Islanders, who are 
most of them fierce wivm/en, and many of 
them cannibals. He M sold his cargo pretty 
well and went into i»ort to lay in a stuck of 
articles for barter, and have a spree; and 
spree he did, to that extent that he not only 
spent till his money, but, when lie came to be 
sober, he found he had married a lass that he 
certainly would not have chosen if he had 
known it; a regular vixen, above five feet ten, 
with a colour’ like » rose, and a lot of fair 
hair that hung to her waist nearly ; a real 
beauty ; but when her back was up, and that 
was about twice a day, she’d smash every¬ 
thing and everybody near. Weil, here was a 
pretty'concern, his money spout and a wife 
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on bis bands that would run him in more 
debt in a month than he could pay off hi a, 
j-far. Howe vor, it vu done; he could sot 
pi vc up the port, it was too profitable; so he 
thought liia cane over calmly, and soon made j 
up lim mind. 

“ He invited bis wife to go to sea for a 
short trip, which she was very willing to do. 
Before many weeks she’d given tlie captain 
a black eye and Iwwl a mutiny. The men came 
aft and insisted on the lady Wng put ashore ; 
however my friend managed to pacify them. 

“ At length they reached the Sandal Wood 
Island and King Kettle came on In >ard ; an 
Italian king, so called because* he had made 
a crown of a bright copper kettle. The 
captain presented him with a second-hand 
drummer's coat, besides other valuables, and 
introduced him to-his wife, who divided the 
savage's admiration with the coat.; lie had 
never seen any white woman but an old one 
before. 

“The captain went on shore with King 
Kettle, and the next day without the usual 
delays, the natives began bringing a cargo of 
sandal-wood down to the t*--U'h ; tiny got I he 
finest lot i ever saw ; when it was loaded. 
King Kettle invited the captain and his l;uh 
to go ashore to a fetu-t and dance. 1 will say 
that for ln r, she was afraid of nothing ; ihc 
captain, before all tlie crew. recommends her 
not to go, and tiiat makes her jaisisive that she 
would. Site put# on h light green satin dress 
with short sleeves, scarlet saiiti turban with 
an ostrich feather, all her hair hanging in 
curls down her back, and n pair of picket 
pistols in her bell. She looked w* grand, for 
all the crew were so mad with her goings on. 
they gave her three cheers* w hen she stepjx'd 
into the boat. Well, the captain came hack 
atone, and told the crow his wile would stop, 
a piece of news that vexed nobody but one 
young fellow, who was for arming a boat, 
but nolxidy heeded him. At any rate, they 
up anchor and made sail, for it was a place 
where more than one ship's* company lmd 
been murder*?*!. However, there were people 
that will have it he sold Ids wife to King 
Kettle for that cargo of sandal-wood ; ami 
when, twelve mouths after, news came that 
King Kettle, after worshipping his wliite wife 
for some time, bad had his pat lemv exhausted 
like many others, and nut only killed but 
eaten her, according to the custom of the 
country; my friends only remark was an 
expression of wonder whether he digested 
her, ' Because,’ says he, * if be did, King 
Kettle’s the only' person she ever could 
agree with ! ’ ” 

This story, so coolly told, quiLe finished me 
up. With a short good night and a very 
hollow laugh at King Kettle’# digestion, 1 
turned in, having first loaded my pistol# and 
put them irnder my pillow. My ureams were 
not very pleasant. It would nave been odd 
if they had been, transplanted so suddenly 
from the calm security of civilisation to the 


middle of the joeto, bound up in the sfwce of 
a few square feet, certainly without a friend, 
and probably with a felon. * 

I was awakened by a fearful cry, and rushed 
upon deck at the same time as the captain. 
There win* a large ship bearing right down 
upon us, the man at die wheel in his fright 
threw the brig up into tlie wind. 

“Starboard,” roared ‘the captain to the 
stranger ship, snatching up a speaking 
trumpet. “ Starboard” we all shrieked in 
chorus, the shrill voice of the captain’s wife 
■ olxive all. Through the moonlight I saw 
something white dash at the wheel of the 
! stranger, aud just as her bowsprit was over us 
' sin- paid slowly off, and past ua, grinding along 
! our *t*?m w ith a sound that chilled me to my 
' heart. VY«.- were saved. The captain’s wife 
fell on her knees and returned thanks for our 
. wonderful e.-cajie; most of us followed her 
example, but wheu the mate, who had Wn 
' lying in n drunken sleep on deck, came up 
• rubbing his eyes, the captain snatched up a 
handspike and knocked him down ; the mat? 
jiimjH’il and flew on him like a tiger, hut 
the crew were too quick for him and got him 
down ; in the mean time the captain had run 
for his pistols, but after a great row the mate 
went forward, arid we all colled down again 
in our berths. 

A lew days afterwards, tlie water turned 
bad. The owners, to save money, had given 
us half-cleansed Iteer-harrcls, so it was decided 
to put into Bio de Janeiro. After the 
running-down niadit, the mate had been dis¬ 
rated. and sent forward among the men, for it 
was his watch, and it seemed as if the watches 
in both vesiels luid been asleep. From that 
time he was never softer. He had found out 
the way to lv.ro a hole in a cask of rum, and 
! suek at it through a thin bamboo tube every 
[ evening at dusk. 

j 1 was sitting one morning reading Den 
1 Quixote for the second time, when Clank came 
: with a piece of wood in his hand, and a>ked 
; me to lend h'uifa large case-knife, that, among 
! other foollsli things stuck into emigrant.'. I 
! had purchased for my outfit I banded it to 
liim without a word; he went straight to the 
grindstime and began to sharpen it. •* Hailt>a J ” 
cried impudent little Duds, the cabin-boy, 
“ are yon going to kill a pig fWaMteung! A 
hit of fresh meat would be a tnHS’ ** Vou 
shall have fresh meat enough in flMtoinntes," 
was the answer. *' I’m going W cut that 
infernal captain’s liver out! ” an# with that 
he sprang at the'eaptain, who wns jjplst coming 
As luck would have it, one of the 


and flung him flat; the knife flew out of las 
hand overboard, his head striking the captain 
in the middle of liis fat paunch, upset him. 
Two or three of us jumjied on top of the 
mate, who began to liowl like.a demon, and 
no wontfer.; for, in my anxiety to keep him 
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down, 1 never thought of the cigar in my For be (the bumbler) powerful woe, but mild— 
mouth, end all the time the crew were making Teacher of teoehens strong, profound, but clear; 

a spread eagle of him, I was burning a hole Unostentatious as a little child, * 

in the back of hia neck with the red end of it. X et «»w««aty an ancient seer; 

We made him hard and fast, for he waa And though hw days were not m pubbe spent, 
raving mad with delirium tnanens. To cool He 8 av0 n » un ’ thr0U K 1 * Hmu ’ what0od ht * d leut - 
him, every time the watch waa called, the And while an epitaph upon a wall, 
captain had a bucket or two of salt water Which many criticise, but few believe, 
thrown over him. Now of the faded Pharisee tells all— 

Four days before we reached Bio, ‘a low, Excepting what he did to make us grieve— 
long, black schooner hailed and asked very His neighbour’s uses dwell in Wisdom’s heart, 
anxiously for news from Europe. They sent And unto all his race their good unpart. 

a boat aboard us, and we all fully thought we- 

were in for a regular clearance. The officer PROTECTED CRADLES. 

jjjh. command, a black-bearded, neat-looking - 

IfSttfe fellow, spoke broken English with a When the child of the Lancashire or York 
.juTronch accent. Whether it was that they shire operative first, sees the light, it is assoilei 
f were only slavers, or that we were not worth by every jxmsible disadvantage that can stun 


PROTECTED CRADLES. 

When the child of the Lancashire or York¬ 
shire operative first, sees the light, it is assailed 
by every jxmsible disadvantage that can stnnt 


But year by year it swell’d and flourish’d on. “ Mothers’ quietness,” “Soothing Syrup,” 
The other was by grandeur so unmark’d, arrest Uu ‘ at ever y turn. It is easy 

That it was E 4 rce distinguish’d where it stood l " Perceive that the druggists are driving a 
With many more—sometime before impark'd good trade that the quiet homes of the poor 
From the last vestige of an ancient wood— reek with narcotics. I he Report of the Board 
Bnt though small glory clothed it as it grew, of Health furnishes some appalling facts on 
Its heart was to the core still sound and true. this head. Iu Preston, twenty-one druggists 

And as ft pleased the lord of that domain 8old > » it “» the . W ° f ou « *«"*• »° *“• * 

At fcagfii to try the trntli of those two oaks, quantity than sixty-eight pounds of narcotics, 
The proud one with a few sharp clefts was slain; n ear ty which were lor the use of clnl- 
The h umb le one sustained a thousand strokes: dren ; and the calculation of the quantity of 
And when at length at eventide it fell, Godfrey’s Cordial sold in Preston, gave a 

A nobler fill was not in all the dclL weekly allowance of half an ounce to each 

The proud one, yielding little but its drees, f a “^ ! Orally, Godfreys Cordial itfwixed 

Was left upon the spot to ret away; m th ® P™p°rtion of one ounce and a half of 

The humble one lived still—in use to bless, P ure laudanum to the quart, and the stronger 

In ornament to charm, from day to day— »t is the faster it is sold. It may - be had at 
Transferred into tlm mansion’s fairest room, public-houses and general dealers’, as well as 

Where Genius round Art immortal bloom, at druggists’; and on market-days the people 
Also I know two men, like those two trees: tie grounding lieighbourhoods regu- 

The one was in profession great and high, ' ^ P r ™ de ^emselves with this “mother s 

And 6corn’d the other, who could not so please comfort, as they purchase other household 
With much display the wiperfiml eye. provisions. About two thousand gallons of 

Who does not see how meek tnie worth may stand, Godfrey’s Cordial are sold in Manchester 
Whilst gieat pretence would camberall the land 1 alone every year. Mr. F. C. Calvert, at a 


Where Genius i 


i round Art immortal bloom. 


Also I know two men, like those two trvis: 

The one was in profession great and high, ' 
And scorn’d the other, who could not so please 
With much display the superficial eye. 

Who does notsee how meek true worth may stain 


robbing, or that they had better business on . its growth and enfeeble its intellect. It is dis¬ 
band; after accepting a file of newspapers, and armed for the battle of life at the threshold of 
asking me especially, as I spoke French, what existence,—its limbs are palsied by drags, and 
news from France, they-were about to depart, deformed by careless nursing, sometimes by 
when the officer’s eyes fell ujwu our prisoner criminal nursing. The expense of providing 
in chains. for her family drives the mother to the 

With a start, and a French oath, he ex- factory, and leads to the employment of an 
churned, “T’ien e’est toi, Monsieur Louche, ignorant hireling nurse, who, to earn the 
que diable fait-tu ici 1 ” pittance \s ith a minimum of trouble, journeys 

Then followed a whispering, which ended to the chemist’s shop, and purchases Godfrey's 
by the Frenchman coolly saying to the captain, j Cordial. With this notable mixture she 
“ Dis is a friend of mine ; I vil save you de' returns to her charge, stupifies it, and so earns 
trouble of taking him any more.” With that *■ peace and quirt ness.” Gradually she finds 
they hurried into their boat, and iu a few that, the Cordial has not the old effect,'—that 
minutes we bad seen the last of the Dominie, it is not strong enough; to remedy this, she 
as a Scotch sailor had named him. adds a little laudanum, or, mayhap, some 

Years passed before we met again. crude opium, to the mixture, and again is her 

-charge ns quiet, almost, as death. She extends 

THE TWO TREES. her nursery ; “ takes care of,” perhaps, eight 

I saw two trees. The one was fair and high, ‘ >r ¥“*"> an ‘| be «’ m ^, a S°° d customer 

And throw its lcafyOmmehcs round it wide; to ,,w ? 1, 1 1l 1 01 ' r * hc che “ l 1 !,t * , ., .. . 

So perfect was its shape, that ev'n the sky Indisputable tacts prove tlm extent to winch 

Seemed proud to have that space thus occupied : t' 118 system is auopted. vl alking about Man- 
Yet was it hollow; all its heart was gone; Chester and Birmingham, advertisements of’ 
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recent meeting at Manchester, stated that in 
one chemist's shop in Deansgate, two hundred 
add fifty gallons were Bold ra the course of a 
year, the same quantity in a shop, one hundred 
gallons per annum in another, the same quan¬ 
tity in a shop in Hulme, and twenty-five 
gallons each in two shops in Chorlton-ou- 
Medloek. 

These nurses, to whom the children of the 
factory people are entrusted, are cither laun¬ 
dresses or superannuated crones. The more 
they drug the children entrusted to them, the 
greater number they can undertake to manage. 
This consideration acts as a powerful incentive 
to drug. 

That wholesale death is the result, is fully 
proved. Among the gentry in Preston, for . 
instance, the average number of deaths of j 
children under five years old was seventeen | 
per cent.; among tradesmen, about thirty- j 
eight per cent.; and among operatives fifty-five ! 
per cent. Of every one hundred children born 1 
among the gentry, ninety-one reach tlu-ir fir*! 
year; eighty among the trading classes; and ; 
sutyeignt among the operatives. The vital 
statistics of Preston for six years show that 
no leas than three thousand and thirty-four' 
children were swept, away before, they had ■ 
attained their fifth year, who, had they been , 
tlio oilspring of wealthy parents, would have; 
survived that period of their childhood. | 

But, of all the localities specified in the 1 
return of the Board ol' Health, Ashton is. 
the most fatal. The prop in ion "of infant ! 
deaths in this Godfrey’s stronghold is thirty- i 
four per cent. In Nottingham it is thirty- • 
three per cent.; in Manchester, thirty-two 
per cent.; Bolton, thirty-one per cent.; lad- 
eestcr, Salford, and Liverpool, thirty per 
cent. These towns may la- classed as the 
head-quarters of factory labour—the localities 
where mothers are away from their children 
from sunrise till after nightfall, In London 
tins proportion of infant deaths is twenty- 
three per cent.; in Plymouth, twenty-one per 
cent.; and in Bath, Shrewsbury, and Reading, 
twenty-one per cent. In these places molhcra 
generally, attend to their own offspring. A 
vast proportion of the mortality in Man- 
clfester is that of children under the age to 
labour in tlio mills. More than forty-eight 
per cent,, of the dentils in Manchester are 
those of sufferere under the age of five years ; 
and more than fifty-five jier cent, arc under 
the ago of ten years; while in the aggre¬ 
gate of purely rural districts the proportion 
is not more than thirty-three per cent. Dr. 
Charles Bell, in the course of a speech deli¬ 
vered in Manchester, at a meeting convened 
to consider the propriety of establishing Day 
Nurseries .in that town, stated, that “ thirty- 
eight per cent of poor children died, who 
would not die if they were properly attended' 
to.” Mr. Clay’s investigations showed, that, 
out of about eight hundred families of mar¬ 
ried men employed in the milk of Preston, 
the children iivis» in each family averaged 


27 , dead, 1*6; and that seventy-six out of 
every hundred had died under five years of 
age. Yet this calculation does not give us a full 
conception of the ravages which death makes 
amongst the children of the poor; inasmuch 
as the investigator declares, that, of the eight 
hundred families ho examined, oidy one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-three mothers appeared to be 
working. 

We have adduced sufficient evidence, how¬ 
ever, to prove two important frets ; namely, 
intrusted to them, the that an extensive system of cureless nursing 
undertake to manage, and criminal drugging is pursued in the manu¬ 
facturing towns of England, and that, amongst 
, those classes by whom this system is carried 
is the result, is fully j on, the rate, of mortality is thirty-eighl*per 
entry in Preston, for . cent, higher than amongst those classes where 
number of deaths of j children are properly clothed, fed, and cured 
irs old was seventeen ] for. Absence of sanatory precautions, in- 
Lcsmen, about thirty-j sufficient food, ami, in many cases, the nature 
ng operatives fifty-five ! of their employment, increase the rate of mor- 
itindml children born • tulity amongst the artisan classes; but these, 
v-one reach tln-ir fir*! it would appear, from the mass of authentic 
* trading classes; ami; evidence which lies la-fore tis, are influences 
•perutives. The vital of minor importance when taken in relation 
r six years show that to the streams of laudanum and aniseed which 
usaiul ami thirty-four' stupify their childhood. Much has been 
way before, they had ■ lately written on the degeneration of race in 
r, who, had they been , our manufacturing towns. Many writers 
v parents, would have J have placed this physical decline to the 
their childhood. | account of the loom ; but it is fair to alter¬ 
ities sjiecifled in the'pose the drugs upon which weavers are 
f Health, Ashton is. suckled. It is reasonable to attribute the 
proportion "of infant ! stunted forms, the bloodless checks, the 
< stronghold is thirty- i nerveless limbs, which are to lie met in the 
.tinghaiu it is thirty-•great factories of England and France, to the 
auchestcr, thirty-two forsaken cradle rather than to the labour of 
ty-one per cent.; lad- the workshop. Mr. John Greg Harrisou, one 
averpool, thirty per of the factory nnslical-iiisplbtors, thus de- 
y la* classed as the scribes the effect of the drugging system :— 
labour—the localities " Tlio consequences produced by the system 

iv from their children of drugging children, are, suffusion of the 
nightfall, In London brain, and an extensive train of mesenteric 
it deaths is twenty- and glandular diseases. The child sinks into 
loutli, twenty-one per a low torpid stat£, wastes away to a skeleton 
wsbury, aud Reading, except the stomach, producing what is known 
i these places mothers os pot-belly. If the children survive this 
sir own offspring. A treatment, they are often weakly and stunted 
ft mortality in Man- for life. To this drugging system, and to 
Iren under the age to defective nursing its certain concomitant, aud 
loro than forty-eight not to any fatal effect inherent in factory 
s in Manchester are labour, the great infant mortality of cotton 
the age of five years ; towns must be ascribed.” 
e ]>er cent, arc under Those who regard the rapid increase of the 
while in the aggre- population with dismay, and are prone to 
strict* the proportion foster any system which tends to diminish 
y-three per cent. Dr. the great circle of the human family, will 
arse of a speech deli- perhaps be inclined to throw a veil before this 
t a meeting convened child-slaughter, and to let the deadly Bystem 
.y of establishing Day effect an extensive emigratiqp of souls from 
i, stated, that “ thirty- this world ; but to those* whose human 
r children died, who sympathies are quickened at a tale of grievous 
-ere properly attended' social wrong committed upon helpless child- 
igatioas showed, that, hood, who acknowledge fully the sanctity of 
idred families of mar- life—-that life is to be cared for before all 
the milk of Preston, other human considerations— the drugging 
each family averaged system, of which we have faintly sketched an 
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outline, will sp|iear as an evil and a public 
KsignWj to be removed at any risk or cost 

As it is impossible, in the present state of 
Udugs, to remove the mother from the factory, 
the point to which attention must be concen¬ 
trated, is to the means of providing the safest 
custody fur her infant miring her absence. 
Hie solicitude with which maternal duties 
are discharged, cannot perhaps lie hired at 
any cost from a stranger; yet, as we shall 
allow, a well regulated system of nursing, 
under scientific and other responsible super¬ 
vision, may supply all the physical requisites 
of winch infancy stands in need. Motherly 
tenderness cannot, perbajw, be guaranteed at 
so much per kiss, but a judicious selection of 
experienced and well-disposed nurses, under 
the control of ladies’ committees, may lie 
safely relied upon to provide all that is 
positively necessary to the health of uncon¬ 
scious infancy. 

Some few years ago, M. Marbeau, who is 
known to political students as the author of 
various works on political economy, was 
employed by the civil authorities of .Prance 
to report on the state of the infant schools of 
Paris, lie pursued his investigations with 
enthusiasm. He saw liow well the slate pro¬ 
vided for children from two to six years old ; 
how admirably the primary schools for more 
advanced children worked, and finally the 
national gratuitous adult classes abounded, 
where the poorest—the pauper and the work¬ 
man—might acquire sound and invigorating 
knowledge. 

This admirable machinery st ruck him, how¬ 
ever, as being essentially and radically de¬ 
fective. It provided tor the mental growth 
of children aiffivq, two years old ; but where 
was the provision for the first two years of 
existence l In whose hands were the infants 
orlhose poor women who were employed from 
hetae throughout the day ? His investiga¬ 
tions into this matter, disclosed a. system of 
infant training that sufficiently accounted for 
the large proportion of deaths amongst the 
chikfaren of the poor. He forthwith submitted 
to the authorities a scheme fur the establish¬ 
ment of eree/iea .(or cribs) in the different 
suburbs of Paris. These institutions were to 
be Day-Nurseries for the children of the poor. 
With the help of a few charitably-disposed 
individuals, M. Marbeau opened the first 
public. cricAe, which he describes in his work 
on the subject :—* 

“The superior of the Steers do la Sagesse 
ja-ovidad, near the house of refuge, which is 
under her care, a very humble place, but 
which sufficed for our first attempt. This 
place was put at our disposal on this Stipend 
on the 18 th of Novembtfc our sr^i' .was 
opened. ‘ Its furniture consisted of a very 
few chairs, some baby chaira a crucifix, and a 
framed copy of tike rules of the establishment. 
The ooat of its fitting up was barely three hun- 


• We quote (be 


u we fad It trswlated, by a Udy, 
k, entitled LapMtntrim 


dred and sixty franca (nearly fifteen bounds). 
At first there were but eight cradles; but 
charity soon furnished means sufficient for 
twelve ; and linen was plentifully supplied. 

“The superintending committee chose two 
nurses amongst the poor women out of work; 
both were mothers, and worthy the confidence 
of other mothers. Agreeably to the rules 
laid down, the committee refused to admit 
any other children but those whose mothers 
were poor, well conducted, and who had work 
at a distance from then - own homes. At first 
there were scarcely twelve children, but this 
number whs soon exceeded. When the 
(,‘rOche St. Louis d’Autiu was opened, there 
was nut one single child registered there; a 
week afterwards there were six candidates, 
and a mouth after tluit, eighteen. They were 
obliged to enlarge it. There can be nollung 
more interesting, than the sight of this little 
I creche between two and three o'clock, when 
i the mothers come and suckle their children 
I for tile second time iu the day ; they seem so 
pleased to embrace their little ones, to rest 
from their work, and to bless the institution 
which proeures them so many benefits. One 
of them used to pay se\otuy-five centimes 
(Bevoupeiiri-halfponm) a day—half her own 
earnings—and tiie child was badly attended 
to ; she now only |>ay-i twenty (twopence), 
and he as well taken caiv of as the child of a 
rich man. Another kept her little boy, eight, 
veal’s old, from school, to look after thebaby, 
and now he is able to attend school regularly. 
Another is pleased to tell you that her hus¬ 
band has become !<•*-■; brutal since she paid 
ten sous less for her child—ton sous a day 
make such a difference iu a j*oor family. 

There is another, wlro was only confined 
j a fortnight ago, suckling her new-l>om child. 
She is asked how she would have done with¬ 
out the criche ? 

“ ‘ Ah ! Hir, it would have been as it was 
with liis poor brother. J sell apples, and can 
scarcely earn fifteen sous a day ; 1 could not 
spare fourteen to have hhn looked after. 
Poor little fellow 1 lie died when lie was four¬ 
teen montits old, from want of care. Oh, Sir, 
my little angel would have been living now, 
if there liad been a criche six mouths ago*!” 1 

M. Marbeau \s exjieriinenl has been adopted 
in various parts of Trance, and Germany, 
with uniform success. In Paris these day- 
nurseries open everyhioruiug at half-past five, 
and close every evening, at half-past eight — 
that is, they open ludf-an-honr before the 
time at winch work is usually commenced in 
Paris, and close halt-an-hour after the time 
at which work is generally over for the 
day. The children ye required to be under 
two ^ears of age, and the offspring of poor 
and well conducted parents. No child is 
admitted till it hae been vaccinated, or while 
it is ilL This latter cause of exclusion de- 
elary the infancy of the institution. ***Z 
nurseries without an infirmary or sick ward 
attached to them, con be only a partial boon 
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to the iuduBtrious poor. The mother brings pay the washerwomen, to whom they are 
her child properly wrapt up and provided obliged to commit their babes throughout the 
■with linen for the day; attends punctually at day, from four to fit® shillings weekly. On 
appointed hours to mickle it, and fetches it tlic score, therefore, of pecuniary economy, no 
Indore the close of the institution in the even- leas than in discharge of that sacred duty 
ing. Tho charge paid by tho mothers per which tlie parent owes to the helpless being 
ilium for one child is twopence, ami threepence he has brought into the world, the working 
for two children. The nurses are appointed | man whose wife i.i away from home tbrough- 
aiul dircctod by the lady mauagers. The room j out the day, i* bound io ‘aid, as Jar as he. is 
is carefully ventilated ; and the diet and other, able, in the humcdiali- establishment of 
arrangements are under the. immediate diroc-! wholesome, well-directed Nurseries, 
tion of regularly apjiftinUxl medical nun and | The Committee of influential townsmen 
lady inspectors. In most- of these nun-cries j now fonned at Manchester to establish such 
there is a mattress in the middle of the chief | Nurse lies throughout their great mimufac- 
npartment, where the children can In- laid at i luring city, can do little if they be not 
any time with perfect safety. At the present j supported by the workpeople, 
time there are nWit twelve of these useful j li has been urged, in opposition to the 
institutions in operation throughout I’:u is. j establishment of Day-Nurseries, that such 
In 184 b, when a n*|x»rt on the subject was, institutions tend to encourage the con- 
drawn up, there existed niue institution<. the | Iractiug of imprudent marriages or illicit 
numlicv of children in which averaged fnnn coumxicms. This view cannot be supported 
twenty-five to eighty, at a cost, averaging, for. by any evidence, nor be proved by the most 
each infant, from sixty to seventy centime* ( tortuous logic ; on the other hand,"experience 
I>er diem. . demonstrates that the destruction of infant 

51. 5Iarbean's er.jteriment b:e= lioen imi- life ha-, the effect of increasing population, 
tated in England, and it is it* extension bv lightening the prebable obligations of 


jar dieue .demonstrates that the destruction of infant 

51. 5Iarbean's er.jteriment 1 ul: lioen imi- life ha- the effect of increasing population, 
tilted in England, ami it is t.. it* extension by lightening the prebable obligations of 
that we desire to draw e-|vciid attention. marriage. Au. 1 tl 4 .-r objection raised by 51. 
Jjasi Mai-cli, a h.m.se was ojkiu-1 in Nissan Marl Kao's opp'-uehts is, that these Nurseries 
•Street, 5Iaryltln>ne, for the reception ,.f in- will iuetiiably relax the strength ol‘ domestic 
fanta ; and lately a nursery, under the font ml alfcct i-m.-. Tida plea is so groundless tliat it 
of the parochial authorities. has Isfen e.-tale ( is wouderful to lint! any voices raised in its 
Imbed r.t Kensington, ’lie- Na--a 1 1 Street support. Ln the first pkiee, the proposedDay- 
liurnwy contains two large airy rooms. Ji in'Numeric* arc not intended to lie. receptacles 
farui-dJed with <-i 0 ht win-work cradle*. All : for the ehil Iren of mothers who are able to 
children admitted must be the offspring of take care of lie i.- own pi-ogenv. They are not 
reijx-etable parent s. Tiny nuts' U-vaccinated, intend- d to foster a system of rearing children 
and be betweeu the age* of three months and away from bone- ; no—tho object aitne-l at is 
three years. The ch«f§trfor daily food anil t-> provide the best and tenderest nursing for 
attendance is threepence per child, and four-j children who are incdt-iby <|eprived of the 
pence lor two of the same family. The author* watchful aUtiuhuuv of a mother. In the 
of the jximphlet entitled •• Day-Nurseries,’''place «f an ignorant nurse, redolent of iauda- 
show very satisfactorily that these charges mini, it is proposed to place a skilful attend- 
are not sufficient to maintain a self-support- ’ ant under medical surveillance. Instead of ». 
ing nursery ; but that t-vepence per diem 1 squalid ajairtuu-nt, reeking with all kinds of 
■will suffice for the jirop-r care and feeding of, unwholesome and ofltuisiw emissions front th¬ 
an infant. A recent meeting of influential j wash-tub, it is proposed to raise lofty, well- 
gentlemcn at Manchester ha .- 1 ehn-idati-l in a; ventilated rooms ; and. lastly, it is proposed 
most acceptable manner tin- subject of Day- , to rock children to sleep in the careful arm< 
Nurseries. The Bishop of Manchester very j of a nurse, rather than by the influence of 
pertinently declared, tlial - it was not merely j opium and aniseed. To us, these propositions 
the awful per ceutage—the thirty-eight in savour rather of that enlightened care which 
every hundred who died—blit the iuthiiP Iv! we are begiuniiur to feel for every grade of 


do nainw oi luieneiss, sum to i>e driven 10:111 respect 01 tlic public morals, which tue 
habits of dissipation.” The Bishop also narrow-minded anil the bigotted would fain 
supports the views of the authors of “ Day- attach to them. The atrocious practices at 
Nurseries” on the jKimttbat these nurseries j] -resent openly pursued towards children, 
should not be eleemosynary institutions, but j must justify tile promoters of Day-Nurseries^, 
self-supporting establishments, maintained by] in the opinion of all thinkers, be they ou the 
the co-operation of.thc working-classes. Th»^|mosit^% or minority benches of any house 
is a judicious and a wholesome law. Jfcoofd-. ^ 

ing to the calculation before us, a mother *W^dveri3ii*jent8 of the readiness of curtain 
might send her child to a “ Day-Nursery,” Day -Nurseries:- to receive tenders for tlie 
where it would receive every comfort, racl udmg supply of “top* and bottoms,” rattles, baby- 
wholesoroe food ««1 sound medical care, for baskets, cradles, and cots, will form a new 
< 3 ** weekly ohorgfe of half-a-crown. Under feature in the columns of the morning papers; 
the present'drugging system, mothers usuafiy and it is mdra than probable that the vicinity 
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of one of these establishments would not be 
chosen as the most quiet spot upon earth, by 
any nervous ohl gentleman, when-a round 
dozen of the young inmates were teething. 
It is hot difficult to imagine the look of horror 
with which the ghost of Malthua- (if such 
tilings be) will rise to witness the ceremony' of 
laying the foundation stone for the first Day- 
Nursery. As the advocate of mercenary 
matches, this suppositious spirit will assur¬ 
edly make some kind of demonstration ou the 
occasion. Yet it is hardly necessary to invite 
the ghost, since so many still cling to liisj 
crotchets, and a few would not even diu.li the | 
cup of poison from an infant’s lips. There 
cannot be many who would leave the cradle 
unguarded,—the hapless babe to die by slow 
degrees. A regard for the future—for the 
generations with which our children will 
work and live—is that to which the advocates 
of these Nurseries direct our nartiellar atten¬ 
tion. It is a question whether the artisan: 
class shall dwindle, in physical stamina and { 
in mental capacity, to poor, dwarfed images i 
of God, under the laudanum doses of Preston j 
and Manchester; or whether, by showing a j 
parental solicitude for those children, whosei 
parents are called away to the factory and j 
the loom, by affording them, at a fair rate] 
of remuneration, the advantages of scieu-j 
tific treatment and honest care, we will 1 
endeavour to give them a fair chance of 
becoming strong and intelligent English¬ 
men. The question of Day-Nurseries—the 
question of Protection for the Cradle—has an 
intrinsic importance which roaches huyoiul 
the exigencies of the hour; it is one that] 
concerns every man, and will interest every j 
man who acfeojvledges that social duty. ] 
which has never been publicly derided even i 
in the darkest passages of the world’s history 
—the duty of the auult to the infant. 


A MEMORY. wer 

Sometimes in balls of beauty and of love, soli 

Wliere many fair and many proud ones be, way 
And where the reckless and the thoughtless move, for 
\ picture thee. Nat 

Tin memory comes to my lone heart enfoldeu ^ rc l 
- in strains of sweetest music; murmuring low, n . 
Strange tales of dames and knights in pageants P ,! 
olden, 1' 

And courtly show. ov ® 

The lonely wind that sighs in murmurs deep 
Round some old ruin dear to love and dune, _£ vc 
Luring the passer-by to pause and weep, . 

Might breathe thy name I 

I picture thee the spirit of.aome spot of t 

Beautifully haunted by an olden spell $ > j&j| 

Some waving wood, or ailvorHftroaming grot, 

Or perftimed dell. - tkn 

Ever retiring in thy simple grace, i |W* 

.. A gentler, dearer presence, never shone ovei 

From mortal figure or fromjady’s face, belt 

Than thy dear onl. , * • air] 


A very roao-bud to the gazer's eye, 

Yet to the sense thou art a blooming flow’r. 
Pouring thy fragrance on the summer sky • 

At evening hour. 

Ever in dreams thou oom’eb I may not trace 
. In waking home tho presence of that spell 
Which holds me bound with such a winning grace. 

—Farewell! 

THE NEW ZEALAND ZAlJBEitFLGTE. 

IX TIIKEK CHAPTERS.'—CHATTER II. 

Tiie spot to which the king bent his thought¬ 
ful steps, was situated at some miles’ distance 
from his village, and was, in fact, on the ex¬ 
treme borders of the country of the Mokau- 
ries, and not very «far from the district to 
which he had banished his son Waipata. 
Not only was the place itself unfrequented, 
but the way to it was among the most lonely 
of the many lonely tracks tluit alxmnd in this 
country. After some two hours’ journey, 
you might, in passing across a moist slop; of 
grass and reeds, or an undulating roach of 
ferns, come suddenly upon the motionless 
body of a Maori bird-catcher, lying upm liis 
face, half covered with leaves and green tufts, 
having one hand extended with a piece of 
“ odoriferous ” pork, or shark’s flesh, grnsjwd 
in his fingers, to attract the bird—the other 
hand .also embedded in the grass, lx-ing ready 
to seize, the biiil directly be had fixed his 
lieak and claws in the bait. Or, in walking 
by the borders of a still river, you might see 
a thick mass of broken reeds, drift-wood, 
duck-weed, and decayed bullrush slowly float¬ 
ing down the stream, which is, in sooth, a 
native fisherman, who lies on his face, with 
his nose and mouth turned sideways now and 
then, for breath, in whose extended hand, a 
similar bait liir fish, or bird, is grasped. 
Thesf not very enlivening varieties, with & 
distant view of a party ol wild hog-hunters, 
were the only interruptions to the unbroken 
solitudes through which the king wound his 
way. The loveliness of Nature Had no voice 
for his ear; or rather he had no car for 
Nature’s voice. At every step, he either 
breathed vengeance upon TeOra and Kaite- 
niata, or turned over in his mind his ingenious 
plan for its execution. 

Full of this design of rendering the cavern 
over the Wiling springs, to which he was now 
making his way, the efficient means of de¬ 
struction, Taouui arriveS at the rapids of a 
river, which terminated in a series of cata- 


sjl fell foaming from rock to rock in their 
afecent—here a cataract, green and vivid; 
there, mother one, grey and purple—now 
lulling gloomy in the shadow of chasms and 
over-hanging ledges,-—now one level sheet 

S ow of seething foam, tarrying to utter 
*kness. A narrow, flying-bridge, con- 
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structed by the Maories simply of plaits of blank, appeared to be thrust through some 
toggh flax-leaves knotted together, and hole in the side of the rock. This •was not 
fastened to bushes on one side, and to a fallen really so. The exact shadow of a hand and 
tree-trank on the other, was the only means arm had been marked out on the side of the 


Trying the strength of this swinging bridge of a hand and arm Wing-thrust through the 
with one foot, to see if these flax-leaves were rock, and thus admitting light. At taw, the 
yet rotten, and deciding that it was sufficient king was not at all surprised, having seen 
for his weight, the king at once advanced such things before in various caverns; he 
upon it, with the light and hasty foot of his was, however, not at all pleased hi find on the 
nation, when his progress was arrested, mid- present occasion, that the hand and arm 
way, by observing something black projecting strongly reminded him of Te Pomar. As he 
from the rapids above, as they came hurry'- stood looking at it, either the lights aud shades 
scurrying onward towards the verge of the from without gave it a vibratory appearance, 
rocks. He could not take his eyes from this or else the arm made a slight wavering 
black object. It was a human leg of gigantic motion, lie stood awhile to contemplate 
proportions—-and nothing more. However this. No further movement took [dace. It 
magnified, he felt it was the leg of Te Pomar, lay fixed to the side of the rock. Being 
the fellow to the one, the chief bone of which he; assured of this, he now proceeded to scrape 
now wore hanging to his neck, in form of a I away the rough upper-crust of the pumice 
flute ! The leg passed over the verge of the : floor of the cavern with a sharpened stone 
precipice, and disappeared. F*ut looking down,! affixed to a handle which he hail brought for 
and straining liis eves towards the onward-; that purpose. After working a short time, 
speeding foam at the bottom of the last of he distinctly heard the water of the springs 
the cataracts, lie again saw, through the j boiling beneath. 

mist and spray, the leg sticking upright and TaOuui was so rejoiced at this, from the 
sailing away iuto the darkness. speedy end which he now imagined there 

The frail bridge swayed aslant with the would l>e to all his troubles, that he paused in 
bending form of Taouui, ns he gazed after his laltour, and took up the flute, to give a 
the horrid apparition of the leg—some of the little flourish of joy expressive of his final 
knots cracked and gave way—and the bridge triumph. With this intent lie applied the 
elongated and swayed down in the middle, aperture to his month. A strange expression 
so that the king had a narrow eseupe in passed acro.-s his features—and he withdrew 
hastily scrambling over, and catching the it. A long black thorn had projected itself 
long, w r iry tohi tohi grass on the other side, from the mouth-hole straight into his mouth, 
to secure his safe arrival. These tilings, while a bright green and golden lizard wriggled 
however, are common to savage life, and Tie itself out at the other ciul,«and falling on the 
walked onward wtliout turning his head ; pumice-dust beneath, flashed out of sight. Also 
but the vision of the other leg of Te Pomar— the thorn slipped lack into the flute, and 
that was not an ordinary occurrence, and the could not l*e got out bv knocking or shaking, 
king was not a little diseompwed by it. neither could anything like it be seen on 
Witchcraft.! Of course, it was all witch- holding the flute up to the light, 
craft ; and Teora and Kaitemata should very Now, the lizanb is one of the atuat, or minor 
shortly suffer for it. gods of New Zealand, and is accounted sacred. 

Such sights as this are unpleasant, even to “ Well,’’ said the kiug, after a pause, '‘the 
the strongest mind, and Tadnui,.as he sped atwt is on my side, Mid lias come to tell me 
onward, had more than once a linghng so." He wilfully chose to overlook the fact 
impulse to look behind him,fully expecting that the black thorn had come to him, and 
that he should see the gigantic leg milking the lizard-god had fled from him. He had a 
long hops after him, aud iierlmns with the certain misgiving as to how the matter stood, 
addition of the half of the body belonging to hut he would not permit the warning to have 


nernans i 

addition of the half of the body belonging to but he would not permit the warning to have 
that side ; but his proud nature would not a true interpretation in his mind. u The atuat 
allow him to manifest any such signs of fear, arc on my side,” exclaimed lie, catching up his 
and he accordingly pursued his course till tomahawk, and resuming his work over the 
he arrived at the entrance of the cavern. pumice-floor of the cave with renewed vigour. 

The rock iu which the cavern had been He had not given many blows when he 
scooped, partly by age and decay, and partly became aware of a shadow that wrought up 
by the natives, had once been used foft some ted down -in the corner of one eye—on the 
of the ceremonies and rites of heathen vpb- 1 side next to the hand and arm. It seemed as 
ship. Figures of men iu various ugly,ate* though the black arm rose and fell at every 
tudes had been carved in the rock ; uw (stroke he made. When he looked directly at 
some of them were painted in red and yellowy it, and raised his arm, the black arm was 
but all of them being destitute of mouths, stationary; when he bent his eyes downwards 
The interior was gloomy; and on entering the and raised his arm, the black arm undoubtedly 
inner part of the cave, a hand aud arm, all did the same*. lie looked up suddenly!— 


sgmng i 
aid not i 



then* was the black arm in its place. He They immediately obeyed ; and TaGuui to- 
vent on » bis work slowly—and with bis nuunecl sitting with his back against the ^pek 
eyes frawnH to the floor of the cave—and he for several hours, after the manner of dignified 
was sure that the blade arm rose and fell chiefs iu New Zealand, who often sit thus to 
' with his. lint lie e<mld not catch it. He tried meditate and smoke, but are yet more often 
till he was really sick with vexation and rage in a state of utter apathy. Tins latter, how- 
«t the evasive nature of this new distress. ever, was by no means the present condition 
Taomii sat himself down among the pumiee of TaOnui; nor can wo say the ibrmer, if, by 
dust, in the middle of the cave, to consider meditation, is implied a certain degree of 
this rmpleftsant phenomenon. He actually calmness. He rat, the spectacle of a hard 
vented groans at the impossibility of settling heart humbled, but not softened, 
the question, one way or the other. And as he After a long t ime, lm arose, and bent liis 
thus eat groaning, and plucking out the hairs course homeward with long strides. If lie 
from his chin, with a pair of mussel-shell i had been humbled, this was over now. As 
tweezers, the pumice-crust of tl;<? flooring; he jiassed across tlw swinging ffas-leafbridge 
cracked all round him. and the next instant [he shook his tomahawk at the water. Onward 
he fell through, and fcuud himself in a huge [he sped, looking neither to the right nor to 
natural cauldron of boiling water. (the left, bis ejes glaring straight before him, 

A great quantity of the floor having fallen \ yet scarcely noting am objects, By the time 
, with him, he bad most fortunately landed j lie approached his jmh. not more boiling were 
upon a sort of protecting seat of pumice and . the springs he had left than tin* blood of the 
sandstone, at no great depth from tlu* surface; New Zealand king; and his feelings at his 
and there he sat upon a very novel and un- j kite defeat, and equally at the humiliating 
pleasantly hot throne, with water boiling all j manner of his deliverance, lwenmiug quite un¬ 
round him in a hissing and Imbbling circle, j bearable, lie caught up (lie fatal flut*\ ami, 
A great steam rose up through the chasm 1 wiih inflated checksaud dilated nostrils, liegnn 
over-head, and filled the cave. j his old tnne. 

Being unable to reach the hrokm edges of ; Among some of the tribe* of New Zealand, 
the great hole through which he had liilbn, (there is attached io the outer fence-work < f a 
even if the steam would have permitted him j fortified /ci 7 -, a war-licll. or a war-horn, llic 
to see, Taflnni would have been parboiled on (latter being known a* cite /•'’t'lr-r-jjat'tra, or 
liis seat before long, had not the steam issuing 1 pah-trumpet. This U inly oniumisi to the 
from the mouth of the cavern attracted a" 1 fortified palm, it is a hu<,v wooden tulse of 
young hunter to the spot. This was no other ( seveu fvt long, carved at the month-piece. 


from the mouth of the cavern attracted a' 
young hunter to the spot. This was no other 
than his son, Waipata; a circumstance very 
fortunate, though not very remarkable, as 
the district to wliich he had been sent was 
only a few miles distant from tlie cavern, but 
the fact of bis haviftg for his » unpaid ons TeOra 


and widening out at the sound-end, which 
emitted a loud, deep, roaring noise, and was 
only used to denote alarm or warning of ruining 
danger. From the jiah-trumpet, then, of his 
village, did all manner of suumU proceed, at 


and Kaitemata, was, no doubt, a very curious j every effort made bv Taomii to play his flute, 
accident, 'Previous to this event, Kaitemata i He stopped. The isdi-trumpet stopped. lie 

1 1 T. f 11_.1 # . .. 1 1 _ 1 II V . • 1 il.. a . t .1 _ ..A 1. __!„ 


fellow a lad 
a pig with one 
he could ftKiti 


In her mind, she had communicated her fears ! flute, and in prolonged and terrific ton cm. 
to TeOra tliat some evil Hpirits were beset ting j Tiiat the king, in his barbaric wav, was a 
the king, whom she had accordingly watched, j valiant-hearted fellow has lieen sufficiently 
and followed to this place, having persuaded i dumlaved ; the utmost bravery is, in fact, 
the amiable Blave-girl to bear her company. j indispensable to every great chief; but among 
To tile Maori bush-call of “ Jioo-i, Koo-i. f ” all his chiefs there was certainly no one 
(«Where a» you?”) the half-smothered 1 who possessed the same amount of mental 
voice of the king responded from his hot courage as TaOnui. In the present instance 
vapour-bath below; and the three, with the he felt wrought up to a pitch that would have 
help of a cord of twisted flax-leaves and enabled him,— 

T *On«i l ® emerge „ To look on lhat ^ ^ llevir 

mto the upper air. They assisted him to a • 11 

seat tHi a ledge of rock outside the cavern, Ho, therefore, attempted to bully his own 
and bore TeOra fanned him with a Urge fan, common sense into the notion that the sounds 
hastily mode of leaves. He sat looking at last heard had bceu, not merely of his own 
each of them alternately in mute astonish- making—for in an indirect way this was so— 
ment, until his eye became rivetted on the hut of his own will and intention. “ I blew 


i matures, tor a rannnar pig this thing n iwn j" • 

was bo uncommon sight—but Instead of the lood roaring noise of theww*- 

yedenoted mischief. .Directly born, there was this time the grand death- 
he bade them all begone! m arch of a hero, sounding m i f beneath the earth, 
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and continuing some time after TaOnui had out, to the verandah. ° Tellm<> th/ri /” he con- 
witfolrawn the flute from bm mouth. It ceased. tinued to nay, “ tel! me who did it, and why!— 
“ ’Tia good! ” said the king, addressing his tell me, all of you f—any one .'—-somebody!” 
flute, with a haughty, self-willed, purblind, Nobody spoke! They all stood looking at 
patronising air; “ thou hast played well this each father. Nobody had heard it. 
evening!” Inarticulate with the perplexity of his rage. 

He immediately received a tremendous kick Taonui glared all r-.-iuid at the assembled 
on the shin, as if from some gigantic bony foot group,—and continued to do so, till gradually 
—but no one was visible. That it was a kick ' the sense of being Wv, it--h**d came upon him, 
from a leg of some kind or other, he had j and his passion U-gnn to sulwidc into a strange 
reasons for knowing of too mute a kind to confusion witli himself. What lie had seen, 
doubt for a moment. When' wax the assail-1 and heard, and felt, were ail \--ry r. nl to him ; 
anti He turned round and round. There-yet nobody elw: aj>pearo.l to have the lca«t 
was nobody—nothing! : cognisance of it. Where wen- iheir seines— 

The king walked, or rather limped, towards! or. what had happen**.! to his? Ax t.. his 
his house very slowly. He presently mte a ■ havin-j i-aiiw*] the wonderful musk if hk own 
chief. He was about to ask—but suddenly ] free will, if he ht.d «riil wilfully endeavour, d 
cheek cl himself. Tlie chief began a brief : to persuade hims-lf of that, he. at least, knew 
conversation with him on a new method of very well that he had not kicked his own 
preparing the ground for knn<*ri* fa sort of .-.hire. That violent blow came out of the air 
kidney potato), and then j««•**! «*n. Not a —out "f nothing—but not from nobody. It 
word about teeing nnyis-dy with a skeleton was of noose to try and ronc**nl his condition 
leg—-nor of th<* prodigious bl.wii g of the pah- from hii.it.- 4 f any longer. He could not 
trumpet, which seemed at the to h- to shake harden him.-.-lf against so many odds, 
the whole village. ' From this point, the king’s haughty and 

The king met another chief, who, on seeing vindictive spirit Itegan to topple on its bar¬ 
il im. advanced will, an air ..i' more excitement baric eb-v?.T>o!i. and he fi-lt most bitterly <he 
than is usual with these dignified r>ni;'<t(ir>n ' wan' of human ' Viooaihy and friendly advice, 
(men of high nmk). and T.outii dr- w himself jJe even one* 1 thought of opening his mind to 
up, to hear what he would say. The ehief. the .jueen ; which he might have done with- 
iulbmi'.'.l him that the Australian kammroos, 1 ..ut any <li• grace, b. -amse the estimation in 
which had Insii long expected as a present to, which women wen* held by his jK-nple was 
him from a p.weri'nl ehief living on the ' bv n<* nu-nu* «o low a* is common with savage 
western sea---,ast. had arrived only an hour; trils**- : but this \ety natural and sensible 
ago, and were all in good h.-alth, and likely to! lh»ught was destroyed by his pride almost as 
thrive, and give him a capital breed. Not a ! »o.in us it had glanced across him. He refused 
sydlable about seeing any apparition with a [ to see or sjs*nk with anyone for some days; 
skeleton leg and foot—nor of the roaring : lie even would not go and look at the knnga- 
tmise of the village war-horn. j ro-is. Finally he determine! to call a council 

Arriv'd at hum- the *pieeu met Ta<1uui!of the oldest and wi-.-st chiefs of Mokau, and 
l*eneat.h the broad r**d arid white verandah of) relate to them all that hud happened, 
hist royal house, whore she had 1 « busily j Meanwhile, he retained enough of his 
engaged in preparing him an excellent supper i tyrannical and revengeful feeling to give 
after his hunting excursion, as she had sup- j orders that his son Wnipnta, as he had t-m- 
]wwl ir. “ Here.” said she, “are kvmnrt*, I braced ('hristianitj. should instantly leave the 
rooked with slices of deliriously stale shark” I }*ih of his fathers, and go and dwell on the 
(only considered eatable when very " gamey ”), j coast, near one of the missionary stations; 
c burnt fern-rout, and mussels kept hot a long directing, at the same time, that Tefira should 
while for yon. What do you say I Hut 1 have t l»e taken to a lonely and deserted house, once 
more than this. Here are maize-cakes, /; «nos! celebrated in accordance with its horrid name, 
cakes, bacon, and a leaf-lull of roosted ghost- viz. Jtai Umgata, or Fat-man House. A sujiply 
moths. What do you say 1 Still no word of food and water for a certain period were to 
Are not these enough for you ?” l»e placed within, ami the door was then to be 

“ Have you nothing else to speak ahont t n fastened, and Teflra left to her fate. As for 
demanded the king, out of all patience, old Kaitemata, he took no steps against 
“ Have you nothing else to tell mo I” her for the present. 

“ I can get vou very quickly the heart of a The. e was no sort of doubt about the lure 

tine young nikau pahn-tree,” said the queen, that existed between TeOra and Waipota, 
in alarm ret his manner; “ also some butter- They had roved away together for several 
milk and wild turnips. Oh, I see—itis the hours every day while* the king was secluded 
kangaroos. Yes—they have arrived.” in his moody state at home—a proceeding 

TaOnui could endure it no longer, and; undoubtedly opposed to New Zealand notions 
stamped upon the ground. “ Who blew the of propriety; but their circumstances were 


me that I ” His other wives, and the women totara tree^ wit]i the fo 
and slaves of his household, all came rushing ing clematis hatl ming 


i of which the flower- 
and ascending to the 
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very summit, it fell down on all sides in snowy nous to New Zealand, to which he had added, 
chains and garlands. A wreath of the white for thin important occasion, a blossom o£the 
starry blossoms of this odorous creeper were narrator, a large Sower of a deep crimson 
bound round the dark tresses bf the young girl, colour. Hound his neck he wore a mighty 
and fell with them over her shoulders and necklace of boars'-tusks, while his ears were 
bosom. Around grew the mighty trees indi- adorned with eostiv specimens of the teeth of 
genous to the countiy, having, like the tree the tiger-shaxk. Those parts of his legs which 
beneath which they sat, their own luxuriant were not tattooed, he had painted with kohnmi, 
foliage enwoven with bright and elegant para- a sort of red ochre; but Taflnui carefully 
siticai plants rising to their very topmost avoided all covering or ornament on his feet, 
crowns and pinnacles, and often hanging down lest he should in any degree obscure or injure 
in beautiful festoons, and gracefully swaying the effect of the six toes with which' nature 
wreaths. One old and decayed tree, a grand- had especially honoured each foot,—a distine- 
sire of the woods, was risible among the tion, however, enjoyed by two or three other 
others ; but even his hoary sides, and broken great chiefs in Ne^ Zealand at that period, 
mouldering bark, were clothed with mosses and and also ai the present day. 

_t ■ J i.„n_ _ rri .. _i :.* _ »i_ _ xr.i _:_ 


orchids, and his dark hollows were tilled The most eminent among the Alokaune 
with scarlet ftingi. Beneath all this there chiefs assembled os the king had commanded, 
was a prodigious undergrowth, among which and retiring to a forest they all seated them- 
appeared the tree fern, the nikau palm, the selves in a circle and began to smoke. At 
wild fuchsia—with its double set of flowers, length the king stood up in the midst., and 
one green and purple, the other purple and began a speech, in which lie related the 
red, tiie pollen on the anthers of the former wonders and offensive performances of the 
being of the most brilliant cobalt blue—shrubs flute, up to the period of the thunder-march 
and plants, some of yellow-tinted leaves, in the vicinity of the mined mausoleum, 
others of the darkest purple-green, almost Seeing, or fancying he saw, doubts mingled 
lik% glossy black; while here and there lay with surprise in the grave features of the elder 
fallen trunks, some nearly overgrown with chiefs, TaOnui paused. A long silence ensued, 
grasses and lichens, and others with the ex- One of the oldest chiefs then proposed that 
quisitely-scented horopito, straggling about in: the king should immediately play upon the 
clusters of trumpet-sliaped blossoms, varying flute as before, that they might la- the letter 
from the deepest crimson to the most delicate ■ able to judge of the effect, 
pinky white. One opening through the foliage j With this request the king immediately 
admitted a peep beyond, which consisted of a! complied, aud he distinctly heard the grand 
series of gentle hills, enclosed again at no death-march, as before. ‘'There.'” said the 
great' distance by the circling l>elt of the king, with a look of grizzly satisfaction. But 
great forest; but the whole of these hills were nobody else hail heard it. lie played again, 
covered with the wild cabbage in blossom,: and heard the march. Nobody else heard it. 
tuxd presented beneath the sun one entire The chiefs all looked at each other, and then at 
surface of chining gold. the king. 

In this equally magnificent and lovely scene Tadnui, now getting quite desperate, went 
of nature's profusion, sat TeOra and Waipata on with passionate energy and volubility to 
discoursing, in accents of love, the leading narrate the rest of the events, till he came to 
troths of that religion of deep-hearted hu- describe the prodigious sounds that issued 
inanity which they had so-recently adopted J from the pah-trumpet; whcreujxm the chiefs 
in place of their native creed of ignorance and j began to exchange significant glances with 
cruel passions. j each other, and some of them even touched 

These happy hours, however, were soon to .their heads and nodded, clearly indicating tlicir 
be at an ana. Even in this deep solitude the opiuion that the king had gone mail. Secretly 
emissaries of TaOnui very speedily discovered as all this was done, Tadiuii had, in part, 


them, and they were immediately disjiosed of, observed it, or rather become conscious of it, 
according to his directions—Waipata being and snatching up the flute lie was about to 
sent to the sea-coast, and TeOra fastened up blow with all his strength, in the wild hope 
in Eat-man House, with the means of pro- of producing some terrible result which should, 
longing existence only for a certain time. at least, compel them to believe his tale, when 


The day appointed for the council of chiefs a loud cry of women was heard to issue from 
having arrived, TaOnui attired hiinself in the the pah, followed hy the actual blowing of the 
most imposing manner for the occasion. Over pab-trumpet in signal of alarm, 
his large, bray shoulders he threw his ample The eoupeil was broken un in an instant, 
war-cloak of dogs-hair interwoven with flax, and TgOnui, with all the chiefs, hurried out of 
flung aside, however, in such a manner as the forest and flew towards the pah. At the 
to display the rich tattooing of his chest and outer stockade, beyond the last range of stiles 
limbs, over which all aorta of lines, devices, and fences with which the king’s pan was for- 
and grotesque figures had been engraved in tiffed, they met the queen and all Tadnui’s 
purple and black lines. His close-cropped household, together with many boys am! a 
Mack hair was adorned with » bunch of the score of -yeMcg dogs. The cause of this— 
feathers of the taka, or brown parrot, indige- and which the queen and a dozen voices in 


The most eminent among the Mbkaurie 
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•* GIVE "WISELY! ” 


chorus loudly related at tlie same instant, so 
thaPit was impossible to understand it—was 
the sudden breaking loose of all the kanga¬ 
roos, who had made their escape, and were 
now in full flight across the country. 

As soon as this Intelligence became intel¬ 
ligible, TaOnui, who was only too glad to break 
up so unsatisfactory and maddening a con¬ 
ference, formed a bunting-party with several 
chiefs, and set out in pursuit of his property. 
He was reminded of TeOra by the queen, and 
asked whether he intended she should remain 
fastened up to lie starved to death in Eat-man 
House; but he turned a deaf ear to this, and 
making no reply hurried nway after his kan¬ 
garoos. 

It should be understood that kangaroos, 
not being indigenous to New Zealand, the 
arrival of such a present as nine of those 
creatures was an event of considerable im¬ 
portance, .-is it was to lie hoped that the breed 
might be propagated, and thereby afford an 
admirable addition to the very limited live¬ 
stock of the country. Valuable, however, as 
thcae creatures were in the eyes of the king, 
it was not the excitement of their escape that 
rendered him unable to attend to the queu|i 
when she reminded him of Teorn, hut rather 
that he wished her death to happen by a sort 
of indirect process, since he was withheld from 
killing her in an off-hand way, in consequence 
of the influence of the flute and all its 
witcheries. 

Ho away tbe hunting-parly sped, men and 
dogs, after the nine kangaroos, who with their 
long flying leaps were making their way across 
the country,—now secreting themselves iu 
forests, now springm" forward again in 
terror at the sound of their approaching pur¬ 
suers,—till, finally, having turned their course 
to the more open spaces of the saudy scrub, 
over whose dry clumps and ridges, bushes and 
shrubs, they could rapidly moke way in a 
direct line by leaps, while, their pursuers were 
obliged to make all sorts of windings and 
semicircles, they completely distanced them, 
and, for a time, were lost. 

“ GIVE WISELY - »” 

AH ANECDOTE. 

One evening, a short time since, the curate 
of B., a small village in the north of Prance, 
returned much fatigued to his humble dwell¬ 
ing. He had been visiting a poor family who 
were suffering from both want and sickness; 
and the worthy old man, besides administer¬ 
ing the consolations of religion, had given 
them a few small coins, saved by rigid self- 
denial from his scanty income. He walked 
homewards, leaning on his stick, and thinking, 
with sorrow, how very small were the means 
he possessed of doing good and relieving 
misery. 

As he entered the door, he heard an un¬ 
wonted clamour of tongues, taking the form 
of a by no means harmonious duet,—an 


unknown male voice growling forth a hoarse, 
bass, which was completely overscreeclied 
by a remarkably high and thin treble, easily 
recognised by the placid curate as proceeding 
from the well-practised throat of nis house¬ 
keeper, the shrewish Perpetua of a gentle Don 
Abbondio. 

“ A pretty business this,'Monsieur! ” cried 
the dame, when her master appeared, as with 
flashing eyes, and left arm a-kimbo, she pointed 
with the other to a surly-lookmg man dressed 
in a blouse, who stood in tbe hall, holding 
a very small box in his hand. “ This fellow, 
she continued, “is a messenger from the 
diligence, and he wants to get fifteen francs 
as the priee of the carriage of that little 1 k>x 
. directed to you, which l m sure, no matter 
; what, it contains, can’t be worth half the 
! money.” 

! “ Peace, Nanette,” said her master; and 

! taking the box from the man, who, at his 
approach, civilly doffed his hat, he examined 
the direction. 

It was extreiuely heavy, and bore tbe stamp 
: of Han Francisco, in California, together with 
his own address. The curate paid the fifteen 
francs, which left him possessed of but a few 
1 soils, and dismissed the messenger. 

; He then opened the box, aud displayed to 
the astonished eyes of Nanette au ingot of 
, virgin gold, and a slip of paper, on which 
‘ were written the following words:— 

I '• To Monsieur the Curate of IV. 
i *■ A slight token of eternal gratitude, in 

' remembrance of August 1848. 

•* Charles F-. 

“ Formerly serjeant-rnajor in the—tli regi¬ 
ment ; now a gold-tfcggcr in California.” 

On the 28 th of August, 164 S, the curate 
was, as on the evening in question, returning 
; from visiting his poor and sick parishioners. 

| Not far from his cottage he saw a young 
soldier with a haggard conntenancc and wild 
bloodshot eyes, hastening towards the bank 
of a deep and rapid river, which ran through 
the fields. The venerable priest stopped him 
and 3}ioke to him kindly. 

At first the young man would not answer, 
and tried to break away from his questioner ; 
but the curate fearing that he meditated 
suicide, would not be repulsed, and at length, 
with much difficulty, succeeded in leading 
him to his house. After some time, softened 
by the tender kindness of his host, the soldier 
confessed that he had spent in gambling a 
sum of money which had been entrusted to 
him ns sergeant-mfljor of his company. This 
avowal was made in words broken by sobs, 
and the culprit repeated several times, “ My 
goor mother! my poor mother! if she only 

The curate waited until the soldier had 
become more calm, and then addressed him in 
words of reproof and counsel, such as a tender 
father might bestow on an erring son. He 
finished by giving him a bag containing one 
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hundred and thirty francs, the amount of the 
Sum wdjKwfully dissipated. 

“ It is nearly all I possess in the •world,” 
naki the old man, “ but by the grace of Goa, 
yon will change your habits, you will work 
diligently, and some day, my friend, you will 
return mo this money, which indeed belongs 
mpre to the poor than to me." 

It would be impossible to describe the 
young soldier’s joy and astonishment. He 
pressed convulsively his benefactor's hand, 
and after a pause, said: i 

“Monsieur, in three.months my military j 
engagement will be ended. I solemnly pro¬ 
mise that, with the assistance of God, from 
that time I will work diligently.” So he 
departed, bearing with him the money and 
the blessing of the good mau. 

Much to the sorrow' and indignation of- 
Nanette, her master continued to wear 
through the ensuing winter, his old thread¬ 
bare suit, which be had intended to replace 
by warm garments; and his dinner fre¬ 
quently consisted of bread and soupe tmigr*. 

“And ail this,"’ said the dame, ‘•for the 
sake of a worthless stroller, whom we shall 
never see or hear of again i ” 

“ Nanette,” said her master, with tears in 
his eyes, as be showed her the massive ingot, 
whose value was three thousand francs, 
“never judge hardly of a repentant sinner. 
It was the weeping Magdalen who poured 
precious ointment on her Master's feel; it 
was the outlawed Samaritan leper ivh« 
returned to give Him thanks. Our pi un- 
guest has nobly kept hia word. Next winter 
my -sick people will want neither f->od nor 
medicine; and you must lay in plenty of 
flannel and frieze for our old men and women, 
Nanette! 

“CAP 12” SKETCHES. 

A word or two on the labour resources of 
the colony as existing in lift Aboriginal am* 
Neighbouring Hacks, will show what kind 
of European labourers are most in demand. 

There }s perhaps no British colony in which 
so many varieties of the human rare are to be 
constantly seen as at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Hottentots, Mozamb'upies, Kafirs, and lingoes, 
Negroes, Bojesmnns, Bechu.-uuis, Grignas, and 
Malays, are to be seen every day; and al¬ 
though the uninitiated European might be 
contented to class them all together as 
“ coloured people,” they have each distinctive 
traits of character, colour, language—suul in 
fact, almost every sign winch marks a nation, 
or a race. There is as much difference be¬ 
tween the personal &}>pearauce of a Kafir and 
a Hottentot as between the latter and a 
Malay; and far more than between a German 
and an Italian. Yet the country of the Hot¬ 
tentots apd that of tin Kafirs border on each 
other. Of the eight varieties I have men¬ 
tioned (for l reckon KafinMuad Jingoes as one 
race), seven have perfectly distinct languages. 


Probably the most hideous language in the 
world, and the least articulate, is that of the 
Bqjesmaus. It is more like the chattering of 
apas than the tongue 6f man. Next to it, and 
only a few degrees better, is the Hottentot. 
It is, however, rarely spoken, or even under¬ 
stood by the Hottentots themselves, who have 
all learnt Dutch or English from their 
masters. The Kafir tongue is positively 
beautiful, as far as the sound is concerned, 
and is dignified and expressive at the same 
time. Yet the Kafirs themselves arc very 
bad linguists ; for although the Fingoes have 
been settled in the colony for the last fifteen 
or twenty years, I never met oue who could 
hold a conversation freely in Dutch, and 
scarcely one who even understood a single 
word of English. 

The Hottentots arc the principal domestic 
servants (of all dubcripiions) in the colony— 
especially in the eastern province. They are 
a most eccentric race—a most extraordinary 
mixture of good mid evil qualities. In fact, 
nearly every Hottentot is a kind of living 
paradox. He is a drunkard and a tldcf, and 
yet lie will practise wonderful abstinence, ami 
never »>1> his master. He wifi serve you for 
ftro or three months in sobriety aud honesty, 
then he will give you warning, pocket, his 
wages, walk olf to the nearest canteen, and 
never be suiter for a month, or for whatever 
time bis- money may last. "While in your 
service you may intrust him with anything, 
and lie will never Is; tempted to “ nick and 
steal.” After lie lias left um, he will as so-n 
appropriate your Wi ilingtous (if lie calls to 
.see liw successor in ntliec) as wear his own 
untanned rimes. He is a very dirty fellow, 
and will neither clean your room, your hoot*, 
nor your knives anti forks, unless you ate 
eternally driving him to the work ; yet he 
will wash his Kinds with the utmost care 
before he touches the food lie is prewiring for 
\our dinner ; though he has the greatest 
natural autijathy to the contact of cold water, 
and if he wears any linen at alt, m vet- changes 
it till it is wont out and in rags. Ho is con¬ 
sequently by no means a pleasant, valet, nor 
an- the, women of his race by any means agree¬ 
able as cooks or housemaids. Unless your 
olfactory nerves are unusually obtuse, it is 
advisable never to go into any room which a 
Hottentot damsel lias Insen putting in order 
far at least half an hour after lier departure. 

The Malays generally live by fishing oi 
acting as carriers; some of them are men of 
considerable property. They follow the 
Mohammedan religion, arc very clean In 
their persons and bouses, very temperate nod 
very industrious. Indeed, they are by far the 
liext and the most civilised of the coloured 
races. Very few of them go into service. 
Some in Cape Town act as grooms, and are 
clever inj&eir treatment of horses, and ex¬ 
cellent litem. The religions festival* of the 
Malays are great sights. These people at the 
Cape by no means deserve the character of 
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treachery and dishonesty geBt-rally.giveti them 
by travellers who have visited JUudacca. 

’ The Fingoes make very good herdsmen; 
and are also employed in. landing goods from 
ld»e eurf bouts in Algoa Bay. They are a 
fine, sturdy race, temperate and industrious, 
and extremely parsimonious. The money' 
which they nave they bury in tlie earth in 
some {dace known only to themselves, ami tm 
they often purchase cattle it is by no weans 
unusual to see them tender in payment some 
hundred or two of ebiliincs and sixpences en¬ 
crusted in dirt, having been <lug up alter, 
probably, two years’ interment. Many of 
them wake a liargain vritli their wasters to 
receive so many cows jx-r annum instead of 
money, as this species of properly is the 
highest of nil in their estimation. And Imre 
I may Mention a circumstance., probably not 
known to the general reader, and to which 
way U* tracisl Che Late disastrous Kafir war. 

It is the law among the Kafirs that tacit 
wan shall putelime Ids wife from b-r father, 
by pat mt-nt of a certain nuuilur of head of 
cattle according to the young lady V rank in 
life. Now it often happened anmug Kadi's, 
as among civilised Euriipi'icis that young wen 
of very small meaics, or of none at all, fell in 
love with ,voting maidens wio>.w papi.- were 
wen of" high degree, ami turned up their noses 
at }*oor suitoiK The ardent \<>u\ln tints iv- 
pu fsed, felt that .something disix-rate must be 
done to win their h> !o,ed mist tvs. e.-,. Then - 
litre, having no very great ropet foi tite 
distinctions of and lu<un, they would 

walk over the Imnud.-iry into the colony. pick 
out the requisite number of cattle ftosu the 
first herd they saw, drive them to their own 
kra.da and then—claim their bri Ls. The 
colonists, not taking a romantic view of the 
proceeding, called it tlieti ; and one day, 
catching a lover tints employ id, ho w as lodged 
in gaol. IB. was afterwords ix/mg couducied 
by a very email escort of soldiers to a town 
ou the frontier fur trial, and wits handcuffed 
to a Hottentot, prisom r. Un tin road, a 
large party of armed Kafirs rushed nut of the 
Bush, attacked the guard, rbopjied oiT the 
arm of the Hottentot m order lu free their 
countryman from ids Companionship. and 
before the guard cuuhl recover from th.* sur¬ 
prise of the attack, nude their way hack into 
the Bush—the Hottentot's amputated arm 
dangling to the wrist of the liberated Kafir I 
The Governor of the colony sent to the chief 
into whose territory they were trucked, to 
demand the delivery up of the offenders. 
The chief refused aud told tlm Governor to 
Come and fetch them “if he dared.'’ The 
other chiefs joined in tlw defiance; and* war, 
of course, became inevitable. 

The other coloured tribes i have mentioned, 
are lew numerous within the colony. The 
Hottentot is the most civilised offkem all 
(except the Malay); but even he hH%itherto 
learnt mere of the vices than the virtues of 
civilisation. Nations emerging from barba¬ 


rism paw through a transition state, which, 
though loading to good in the end, is worse, 
while it lasts, than the original savage con¬ 
dition. 

The kind of EraorBAjr labour required, 

; must now be considered. It may easily he 
j imagined irom the aliove hough <drefc«h of the 
, aboriginal tribes of South Africa, that pend* 
r ing their arrival at a state of civilisation, the 
i European settlers are very badly off in having 
j to depend upon their labour aud services in 
I farming and domestic operations, 'flic au- 
noyance to good housewives in having a set 
of dirty aud drunken servants, is beyond 
dtucripliou. Therefore, ou the orrivui of 
every slupload of emigrants, (mid they arc 
far too few,) there is a jmrfect rush to the 
bench to offer cngagenii-uts to the new conic i s. 

, Twenty-five aud thirty, or even thirty-six 
; pounds a year are ln« !y offered as house¬ 
maid’s wages u> any girl irom England, with¬ 
out an inquiry whether .she has ever been 
. into service Indore. Unfortunately these girls 
have frequently been spoilt ou the voyage by 
the idleness in which their days have been 
'pint; hvdd-* Ixing none the lietter for 
••.Jack’s" society, who, though an excellent 
fellow in his wav, is by no means “the house¬ 
maid’s best companion," 

; Farm servants arc in great request. A 
shepherd will g-v from fifty to seventy pounds 
a year, a house to live in, aud excellent ration* 
for himself anl family, however numerous. 
IVw are the km tjsfunncra fortunate enough 
to |xcnhcjs a good English or Scotch shepherd. 
, Very .superior shepherds — men of some 
education—may become large sheejv-owners 
. themselves in time, thus Merchants aud 
shop-keepers of property have generally 
larms in the count iy , which they cannot of 
course attend to themselves. They are glad, 
therefore, to select a coiu]K.'tcut person, one 
thoroughly acquainted with sheep, with a 
good knowledge 8f the country, and able to 
'speak. Dutch, t>> take charge of their farm, 

, receiving as n remuneration one third of the 
i increase of the dock each year. Dutch is 
| inuisjR.'Jisahlo, because half your neighbours 
, and three-fourths of your servants sneak no 
jollier language. It is easily acquired— espe- 
' daily by Scotchmen, who declare that, it is 
j ‘s mickle like their ain bonuie tongue/’ 
i The lowest rate of wages paid to any 
! journeyman artisan is five shillings per diem. 
Sawyer*, carpenters, bricklayers and smiths, 
eiun much more. Plumbers and gLixicra are 
in great request.*If yon arc unfortunate 
enough to break a pane of glass, you may 
frequently liave to wait a week or ten days 
before the glazier can find time to come and 
mend it*. When 1 was in l’ort Elizabeth, 
there was hut a solitary glazier there (inn 
town of tliree thousand inhelatanto), and if 
sent for, he would probably reply with groat 
dignity and &utn}>oeure, 

“ Mr. Cl’s compliments, and same day next 
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week lie will see what he can do for you!” 
Mr. C. was very fund of cricket and Cape 
smoke. . 

One of the first things that strikes a newly- 
arrived settler in a colony is the position of 
“ labour,”—exactly the reverse of, what Tie 
has seen it at home. a Here labour goes begging; 
in the.polonies, it is the employers who are the 
petitioners. 1 have known a lady walk about 
the whole day, calling at Hottentot huts, and 
offering bribes to any dirty wench she might 
find there, to come and be her servant, andnll 
without success. Yet the lady was con¬ 
sidered the most popular mistress in the town. 
I have turned out in’ a new shooting-coat, and 
been immediately assailed with the question, 

"Who made it?” “S -,” I have replied. 

“ Oh, do you think he will make me one just 
now 1 Are you in favour with him ? If so, 
put in a word for me,” &c.; though my ques¬ 
tioners were perfectly ready with their money 
to pay for the coat, if the tailor would only 
“be kind enough” to make it. A watch¬ 
maker once kept my watch three months, 
though he only nad to put a new glass in it! 
He was very fond of hunting and horse- 
raring. 

I have a great respect for “the rights of 
labour,” and I think a day’s work deserves 
a day's pay; but when the supply of work so 
far exceeds that of workmen, the employer 
stands in a very uncomfortable position, while 
idle fellows, by only working an occasional 
hour or two at their craft, get very decent 
livelihoods. The cricketing glazier and the 
horse-racing watchmaker were prosperous 
inert. 

* 

Thk Skttleks formerly had a mutual dis¬ 
trust and dislike of each other. The English 
and Dutch settlers were ever indulging in a 
rancorous domestic warfare; but that is 
rapidly disappearing and intermarriages are 
frequent. The only subject ou which any 
feud is at present iikely to Vie raised is the 
Church. Any attempt on the part of Govern¬ 
ment to make the Church of England an 
EetaUinkment in the colony will l>c met with 
the most’ violent and rancorous opposition 
from the Dutch colonists. It is not their 
Church, and they were owners of the soil and 
rulers, of the land, before the English set foot 
in South Africa. 

The Dutch are a very liberal and hospi¬ 
table set of people at the Cape of Good Hope. 
In Cape Town many of them are merchants 
of the highest Btandin&gand consideration. 
In other parts of the colony they are princi¬ 
pally “boers,”—that being the Dutch word 
tor “ fanner.” In England we attach some¬ 
thing reproachful to the word “ boor,” which 
the persons it designates do not deserve. The 
Dutch colonists am seldom engaged in trade. 
They are most frugal people and generally 
jfcosperous; butthey era certainly uneducated, 
Sad severely “ non-progressionists."* They use 
the same pluugh as their ancestors used eighty 


years ago, though it is the most lumbering 
machine ever beheld, and takes twelve oxen 
to draw it. They shear their sheep with the 
wool all dirty on their backs, though, every 
Englishman washes his moat carefully, and, 
consequently, gets a much higher price for his 
wool. They reject steam-mills and every 
other improved contrivance for grinding their 
corn, and still adhere to the primitive method 
of pounding it with a kind of pestle and 
mortar. A flail is unknown among them,— 
the corn is trodden out by horseR or oxen, as 
described, or alluded to, in the Laws of Moses; 
thus entirely smiling the Btraw. 

In persou, the Dutch boers are the finest 
men in the Colony. 1 have constantly seen 
them from six feet two to six feet six inches 
high ; broad and muscular in proportion. 
Their strength is gigantic, and though a very 
peaceably ditqioscd set of men, they evidently 
entertain a compassionate contempt for any 
diminutive “ Englander.” Their admiration 
of feats of daring, activity, and strength, is 
unbounded. Such a man as Mr. (Jordon 
Gumming would be welcomed with open arms, 
and begged to stay for any length of time at 
the poorest Dutch Ixier’s hut in the (’ajH! 
Colony. They marry young, ami have gene¬ 
rally very large families. To the second and 
third generation they live at the same home¬ 
stead, building an additional hut fur each 
newly-wedded couple. As many of them live 
to a great age, it is no uncommon thing to see 
a grandfather and grandmother of niuetv, 
surrounded bv half-a-dozen sons, having in 
their turn, each one, another half-dozen grown 
up children. They are a very religions people, 
and observe the sabbath with the greatest 
decorum, however far they may he situated 
from church or chapel. And indeed it is a 
sight calculated to impress the beholder with 
the most pleasurable and enduring emotions, 
to see assembled in the large room of the 
principal dwelling in a Dutch homestead, a 
whole family, numbering purha|>s forty or 
fifty, from the grey-headed grandsire to the 
flnxen-locked infant, listening with devout 
attention to the hallowed words of the sacred 
book, and joining in prayer and praise to the 
Great Father of the whole human family. 

Four times a year the sacrament is ad¬ 
ministered iu every Dutch church in the 
colony. And then, from far and wide, the 
waggons pour into the towns, bringing 
families who have travelled even one hundred 
and fifty miles to partake of the Lord’s Supper. 
New Year’s Day is always one of these occa¬ 
sions, and indeed it is a general holiday 
throughout the land, and 1 b toe malt sacred 
day In the Dutch Calendar. A stranger 
would imagine that some fote or great enter¬ 
tainment, some fair or festival, had drawn. to- 

£ ether the crowds of young ana old assembled 
i the towns bn this day. little would he 
imagine that they had been summoned there 
only by the recollection of the divine words, 
“ This do in remembrance of me.” 
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GOTTFIllED KINKfil.; these lencrthv curves, ami sweeps, and linage 

A LIFE IS TUKKT. i-httiuss. twisting strijpes of silver, all glciunh.^ in the 

- morning sun, and soon arrived fit the ««.- 

rxrTfiiE the FtK.'T. vietion that it was no doubt the pleasantest 

j. The winter of 1844 was a severe on** in market-pathway we had ever seen. Noon** 
j, ( iennaiiv, lh.tli sides of the Rhine. for many i was coming or going :u this moment; for 
: miles Unworn Coblenz and Cologne, were 1 Popples in hut a little fl»rf. and the traffic is 
1 frozen hard enough to hear a lmrse and ! far from numerous, even at the Lowest hours, 
j: cart ; and even the centre, save and except ‘ \*>w. tlur.* was a ]*eeuliar charm in the clear 
ii a thin stream where the current (KUMSied shining solitude of the scene, which gave u«. 

tn displaying its urgent, vitality, was covered at once, an impression of loneliness combined 
'! over with thin ice. or a broken film that was' with the brightest paths of life and activity, 
t, constantly endeavouring to unite and con-j And yet we gradually began hi feci we 

i, soiidato its quivering flakes ami jiartid. s. 1 should like to sec somoWly—student or 
j: We wen* staying in Point at this time. All peasant—coin.* sliding his way from Popples- 
1 the Englishmen in the town, who w.-tv d.-if. It was evideutly the best, and indeed 

skitters, issued forth in pilot-eoats or dread- the correct node lot* otir own course to the 
] nought pea-jackets, and ivd w.*r.-ti <1 comfort- frozen moat of tin* castle. Hut before we 
era, with their skates dangling over their had reached the beginning of the first slid** 

, shoulders. Holding their aching noses in (for they arc not allowed to l*e made quite up 
their left hands, they ran and hold.led through ! to the town gs.t.*s), we descried a figure in the 

j. the alipjierv streets, and made their way out ; distance, which, from the course it Wiifl taking. 

1 at the town-gates near the University. They i had manifestly issued from the walls of the 
,! weiv on the way to I’opphsdorf-—a little castle, it was not a iieasant—it was not one 

village about a mile distant from Point. We of our coutitrynien ; be it vfchoiu it might, he. 
[ wire among then ;—rod comforter round .at least took tiie slides in first-rate style. As 

j! neck—skates over shoulder. ! he advanced, we discerned tile figure of a tsdl 

|l The (.lie great object in this little village is (man, dressed in a dark, long-skirted frock 
!! a somewhat capacious and not uiipictinvstpn*: coat, buttoned up to the throat, with a low- 
editiee called the Sclihws, or Castle, of Pop- j eruwneil hat, from beneath the broad brim of 
j pits.lorf. Tho outer works of its fortifications ■ which a great tu&ft of thick black hair fell 
1 are a long avenue of trees, some pretty fir j heavily over his shoulders. Under one arm 

j groves and wooded hills, numerous vineyards.! he held a great book and two smaller ones 

| and a trim series of liotanie gardens. The j closely pressed tn his side, while the other hand 
embrasures of its walls are sinned with i held a roll of pitjier, which he waved now and 
batteries of learned tomes; its soldiers are then in the air r to balance himself in hi-* 
erndite professors and doctors who have sliding. Some of the slides required a good 
cliamlicrs there ; students discourse on phi- deal of skill; they hail awkward twirls half 
losonhy and art, and swords and beer, and rouud a stone, with here and there a sudden 
smoke lor ever on its peaceful drawbridge •, downward sweep. Onward he came, and wc 
and, on the wide moat which surrounds it, presently recognised him. It was I)r. Gott- 
Englishmen in rod comforters—at the time fried Kinkel, lecturer on Archaeology : one of 
whereof we now speak—are vigorously skating the most able and estimable of the learned 
witli their accustom id gravity. This scene men in Bonn. 

was repeated daily foi several weeks, in the Gottfried Kinkel was born in a village 
winter of 1844. near Bonn, where his father was a clergy- 

One morning, issuing forth on the same man. He was educated at the (tynmasium of 
serious business of life, we perceived that the Bonn, and during the whole of that period, 
peasantry of Popplesdorf, who have occasion to he was especially remarkable, among coin¬ 
come to Bonn every market-day, had contrived panions by no means famous for stud and 
to enliven the way and facilitate the journey orderly habits, as a very quiet, industrious, 
by the gradual construction of a series of young nian„of a sincerely religious bent of 
capital long slides. We stood and contemplated mind, which gained for him the notice aud 
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regard of all the clergy and the most devout 
among 'the inhabitants of the town. His 
political opinions were liberal ; but never 
went beyond those which were commonly 
entertained at the time by nearly all men of 
education. He studied divinity at the Uni¬ 
versity, where he greatly distinguished him¬ 
self in various ^ranches of learning, anti 
obtained the degree of Doctor in Philosophy. 

He first preached at Cologne, and with 
great success, his oratory being considered as 
brilliant as his reasonings were convincing. 
His sermons were subsequently published, 
and became very popular, and he was chosen 
as a teacher of Theology in the University of 
Bonn. 

He next turned his attention to the study 
of the Arts. On this sulgect he wrote and 
published a History, and lectured on “ Ancient 
and Medispval Art,” both in the University 
and other public instutions, with unparalleled 
success ana applause. 

His labours at this period, and for a long 
time after, were very aiduous, generally occu¬ 
pying thirteen hours a day. Being only what 
ib called a “privat-doeent,” he did not as 
yet receive any salary at the University ; lie 
was therefore compelled to work hard in 
various ways, in order to make a small in¬ 
come. However, he did this very* cheerfully. 

But his abandonment of Theology for these 
new studies, caused him the loss of most of 
his devout friends. They shook their heads, 
and feared that the change denoted a step 
awry from the true and severely marked 
line of orthodox opinions. They were right; 
for he soon after said that he thought the 
purity of religion would be best attained by a 
separation of Chqrch and State! 

Dr. Kinkel suffers no small odium for this; 
out he can endure it. He lias uttered an 
honest sentiment, resulting from his past 
studies; he has become a highly applauded 
and deservedly esteemed lecturer on another 
subject; he is, moreover , ( one of the best 
sliders in Bonn, and is now balancing his tall 
figure (as just described) with books under 
yje arm, on his way to the University. 

Happy Gottfried Kinkel!—may you have 
health and strength to slide fior many a good 
.winter to come!—rare Doctor of Philosophy, 
to feel so much boyish vitality after twenty 
years of hard study and seclusion !—fortunate 
lecturer on Archneology, to live in a country 
where the simplicity of manners will allow a 
Professor to sbde his way to his class, without 
danger of being reproved by his grave and 
potent seniors, or of (hocking the respectable 
inhabitants of his town! , 

PICTUM THE SECOND. 

The Castle of Poppleadorf commands the 
most beautiful views of some of the most 
beautiful parts of fihenisb Prussia; and the 
very best point from which to look at them, 
is the window of the room that used to be the 
study of Dr. Gottfried Kinkel.• Th&t used to 


be—and is not now—alas, the day! But we 
must not anticipate evils; they will come 
only too soon in their natural course. * 

In tiiis room, his lihraiy and study, wc 
called to see Dr. Kinkel. There be sat— 
dressing-gown, slipjiers, and cloud-compelling 
pipe. The walls were all shelves, the shelves 
all lawks,—some bound, Borne in bounds, 
“ some in rags, and some in jags,”—together 
with papers, maps, and scientific instruments 
of brass and of steel. There stood the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Komau authors ; in another divi¬ 
sion, the Italiuu and French: on the other 
side, in long irregular ranges, the old German 
and the modern German; and near at hand, 
the Anglo-Saxon and English. What else, 
and there was much, we had not time to note, 
i being called to look out at the window. What 
i a v\ indow it was !—a simple wooden frame t« > 
I what, exquisite and various scenery ! Let the 
reader bear in mind, that it is not winter now 
—but a bright morning in May. 

Close beneath the window lay the Botanic 
Gardens, with their numerous parterres of 
flowers, their lines ami divisions of shrubs and 
herbs. 'Within a range of a few miles round, 
we looked out upon the peaceful little villages 
of Popplesdorf anti Kesseuicli, anti the fertile 
plain extending from Bonn to Godealmrg— 
with gentle hills, vales, and ridges, all covered 
_ with vineyards, whose young leaves gave a 
| tender greenness ami fresh look of bright ami 
joyous childhood to the scenery. Be vend 

] them we saw the Kcsscnicher ildlie. the blue 
: slate roofs and steeples of many a little church 
j and eha|)el, and the brotxl, clear, serpent 
| windings of the Rhine, with the grey and 
j purple range, in the distance, of the Seven 
Mountains, terminating with the Drachenfuls. 
j Over the whole of this, with the exception 
! only of such soft, delicate, shades and shadows 
! as were needful to display the rest, there lay 
a clear expause of level sunshine, so tender, 
bright, and moveless, as to convey an im¬ 
pression of bright enchantment, winch grew 
upon your gaze, and out of which rapture you 
awoke as from a dream of fatty laud, or from 
the contemplation of a scene in some ideal 
sphere. 

Fortunate Dr. Kinkel, to have such a 
window us this! It was no wonder that, 
besides his studies in Theology, in ancient anil 
mediaeval art, and in ancient and modern 
languages—besides writing his Hist ory of the 
Arts, and contributing learned pnjiers to 
various periodicals—besides preaching, lec¬ 
turing, and public'nnd private teaching, his 
soul was obliged to compose a volume of poems 
—and again displease the severely orthodox, 
by the absence of all prayers in verse, and the 
presence of a devout love of nature. 

For, hero, in their placidity. 

Learning and Poesy abide; 

Not slumbering on the unfathomed sea. 

Yet oil unconscious of the tide 

That uigcs on mortality 
In eddies, and in circles wide. 
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Ah, here, the wul con look abroad 
Beyond each cold end narrow stream, 
* Enrich'd with gold from mines and ford. 
Brought sparkling to the solar b eam ; 
Yet bo no miser with its hoard,— 

No dreamer of the common dream. 


step into the vortex, or approach &. His 
worldly position is strong against it—all his 
interests are against it; moreover, he has a 
wile, and besides he has now three children. 

Howbeit, I)r. Kinkel does rise with these 
events, and his wife, so far from restraining 


Thus sang Dr. Kinkel, in our imperfect! w “. f«ds the same enthusiastic patriotism 

.,.,1 and exhorts him to step forward, and swell 
’ r;:’ I the torrent of the timl* He feeis strongly 


™ 11 m aUdst the torrent of the time.* He feels strongly 

here he wi a f \ n *iire’s that Prussia should have a constitution; mat 
the smiles of some of the loveliest of Natures . 


scenes. 

But besides the 


her intellect and sober character deserves a 
ssion of all these Imoks. institutional monarchy like ours in England, 


ami thirty years ot age. lie eou 
been more ; probably he was less. 

MUTl nr. THE TUI11H. 


Drills, ne urn uinrntu w iui mpm' i i- . Vl , i-.ivu , 1 ™..,.. _ j 

e.h, rabid, and accomplished hidv, who endea- {’»'* “■ <'><it,on*thc truthfiil cloqueuw and 

voured, liy all the means in her power, to assist > . , . e 

his labours, and render them leas onerous by j n ' * J tmnh elected a member of 
her owt, exertions She was a veryfilm ^ He ^ ^ ^ 

^rtWalouriTp,i r »J of Moscheh'i, and ! or democratic party ; lie mlvocate* the 
afterwards, we believe. of Mendel**,h». Sin-; ™ u * ” f ,lu: oppressed poj.lc ami the poor; 
divided her time equally U-tween assisting;!«" «•*"« n*anfully and pem-vemigly the real 
her husband,educating tl.eir child, and giving m, / m T ut povernmeuts m gran mg a 
private lessons in music; and Realise this ***** ““" ,ut '* }?"«?' ^wmg that m 
accomplished hard-working rouple did not l>'™*d»Uge of the moral wor i it is the 
find their energies .mite won. out bv toiling -,dy thing to prevent violence and to secure 
for thirteen hours a day. I hot a pnvale order. IB* «l*«d*ea breathe a prophetic 

concert .at the Castle mice a liiouili, at which , "l".”, ■ , r ,__ _ . 

a whole o]iera of Mozart or WYlier was oft,,, i . j »“* revolution cratlics fuel more rap.d^ 

gone through—both the instrumental and ! ^' T‘ ill 

vioal pail* dicing bv amateurs, or pupils of. 1 *' Thv^we, reach near and lar- 

M 1 , k'inL- i * ! many are irresistibly atiraeted. I hey have 

So, 1 once again, we sav. notwithstanding all | "*«• im ‘‘ }' H ' ™J} eeine.nU^the faithless,,^ 
these latonm, Dr. Kinkel s life in the Castle f.-acherv -f govcrn.,,,,^-thp- Wievc 
of Popplesdorf, was that of a fortunate ..^J i the moment has cme to strike a blow winch 
happy man. At this period l,e was al«.ut two ft® 11 K" m :Hul establish the constitutional 
anil thirty years of age. Ho could not have ^ "«*}• Dr. k.nkul uiimediairty 

boon more i probably Tie was less. lvftv ,7 hl * . D'^orshqy • t J 

1 J ought now to join those who wield the sworn. 

nuTl HE THE TUlitti. and js-ril their lives iu support of their 

It is the year ISIS, and the Continental principles. 11c promises to hasten to Baden, 
Revolutions are shaking all the foreign to defend the Constitution framed by the 

thrones. Everybody, not. directly or in Prank foil jmrlianietit. His fiatriotic wife 

directly in the pay of a Court, feels that the consents, and iu the evening he takes leave of 
lot of the people should be ameliorated. The her, and of his seeping children, 
popul&t ions ofall nations have I write enormous It must not be concealed that with this 

burdens, with extraordinary pativuee, for a strong feeling in favour of a constitutional 
very King time—say a thousand years—and monarchy, there was an infusion of principles 
at last they have no more patience left. Hut of a more sweeping character; nor would if 
what is all this to abstract thought, to learning lie going trio far to any that amidst the insure 
and science, to poetic raptures and picturesque gents of linden were some who entertained 
ease I It baa hitherto been regarded as too opinions not far removed from red republi- 
grossly material, or of too coarse ami common canism. Be this as it may, we are persuaded 
a practicality for tho great majority of those that Dr. Kinkel's political principles ami aims 
whose lives were passed in abstract studies were purely of a constitutional character, 
and refinements. Ay—but this must not however he may have been drawn into the 
oontinue. The world has come to a pass at fierce vortex of men and circumstances which 
which every soul must awake, and should be surrounded him. 

“up and doing.” Dr. Kinkel serves for eleven days In a 

Dr. Gottfried Kinkel, now, besides hi! other free corps in Baden, where the army of 
honours and emoluments, and private earn- the insurgents have assembled. At the com¬ 
ings, is installed ax a salaried Professor in the mencement of the battle, he is wounded, and 
University of Bonn. It cannot be but such a taken prisoner with arms iu his hands. The 
man mast awake, and take on interest in these sequel of these struggles is well enough 
Continental revolutions which are boiling up known; bijt the fate of the prisoners who 
all round him. Still, it is not likely he will survived *thew' wounds, must be noticed. 
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According to the Prussian law, Dr. Kinkel in the morning (after having spun for four 
should have been sentenced to six years’ con* hours), some vegetables at noon, and some 
finement as a state prisoner. This sentence bread and water at night, 
is accordingly passed upon the other pri- For mouths he has not enjoyed a breath of 
sonars * and with a wise and commendable fresh air. He is allowed to walk daily for 
clemency many are set free after a short time, ludf-au-bour in a covered ]tassage ; hut even 
But as Dr. Kinkel is a man of high education this is refused whenever the gaoler is occupied 
and celebrity, it is thought best to give him with other matters, and cannot attend to 
a very severe punishment, according to the trifles. 

old ignorance ot what is called “ making an Dr. Kinkel has no books nor papers;—there 
example,” — as if this sort of example did is nothing for liim but spinning—spinning— 
not provoke and stimulate, rather than deter spinning ! Once a month he is, by great cle- 
others ; and, as if clemency were not only one mency, allowed to write one letter to lus 
of the noblest attributes of royalty, but one wife, which lias to pass through the hands of 
of its best safeguards in its eftcct on the! his gaoler, who, being empowered to act as 
feelings of a people. j censor, judiciously strikes out whatever he 

Dr. Kinkel is, accordingly, sentenced to be j does not choose Madam Kinkel to know. ; 
imprisoned for life in a fortress, as a stateAll sympathising letters arc strictly withheld i[ 
criminal; and away he is earned. i from him, while all those which severely take | j 

But now comes into play the anger and ; him to task,and censure his jmlitical opinions it 

resentment of many of those who had once j and conduct, are carefully placed in his hands, 
so much admired Kinkel, and held him up ' when he stops to take his breath for a minute j| 

as a religious champion, until the woeful day ; from his eternal spinning. ; 

when he left preaching for the study of I Relatives arc not. by the law, .allowed to [ 

the arts; and the yet more woeful, not to call ; see a criminal during the first three mouths; i 
it diabolical hour, when he announced his: after that time, they may. But after having [ 
opinion that a separation of Church and been imprisoned at Naugard three months— i 
State might be the best course for both, short of a day—Dr. Kinkel is suddenly re- j 
After a series of intrigues, the enemies of moved to another prison at h’paudau, there to i 
Kinkel induce the King to alter the sen-! re-eommence a period of three months. By j 
tence; but in order to avoid the appearance 1 this device he is prevented from seeing his ! 
of unusual severity, it is announced that his • wife, or any friend—all in a perfectly legal j 
sentence of imprisonment in the fortress j way. I 

shall be alleviated, by transferring hint to an ! The gaoler is strictly enjoined not to afford j 

ordinary prison, lu pursuance, therefore,' Dr. Kinkel any sort of opportunity, either by I 

of these suggestions of his enemies, he is j writing or by any other means, of making 
ordered to he imprisoned for life in one of, intercession with the King to obtain pardon, 
the prisons appropriated to the vilest male- j or the commutation of his sentence into 
factors—viz.,to the. prison of Maugard, on the ; banishment. All these injunctions are fully 
Baltic. i obeyed by the gaoler—indeed the present one 

Dr. Kinkel is dressed in sackcloth, and his ! is more severe than any of the others, 
head is shaved. His wedding-ring is taken I Nevertheless, the melancholy truth has 

from him, and every little memento of his j oozed out—the picture has worn its tearful 

Wife and children which' might afford him : way through the deuse stone walls—and here 
consolation. His lied is a sack of straw laid jit is for all to see,—and, we doubt not, lor 
npou a hoard. He has to scour and clean his > many to feel. 

cell, and perform every other menial ofiiee.! Gottfried Kinkel, so recently one of the 
Light is allowed him only so long as lie toils ; | most admired professors of the University of 
and, as soon as the requisite work is done, the Bonn, one of the ornaments of the scholarship 
light is taken away. Such is his melancholy and literature of modern Germany, now 
lot at the present moment! clothed in sackcloth, with shaven head, and 

He who used to toil for thirteen hours a attenuated frame, sits spinning his lust 
day amidst the learned languages and the threads. He utters no reproaches, no com ■ 
works of antiquity, in the study of Theology, plaints ; Inn bears his sufferings with a sweet 
and of the arts—the eloquent preacher, lec- resignation that savours already of the angelic 
turer, and tutor—is now compelled to waste abodes to which his contemplations are ever 
liis lire, with all its acquirements, in spinning, directed. He has entreated his wife to have 
For thirteen hours every day, lie is doomed his heart buried amidst those lovely scenes 
to spin. By this labour he earns, every day, on which he so often gazed with serene 
threepence for the state, and a halfpenny for rapture, from his study-window in the Castle 
himself! This latter sum, amounting to ofPopjilesdorf. 

threepence a week, is allowed him in mercy, Those who bohold this last picture, and 
and with it he is permitted to purchase a revert to the one where the professor came 
dried herring and a small loif of coarse liappily sliding his way to his cUus at the 
brown bread,—which, furthermore he is University, may perchance share the emotion 
allowed to eat as a Sunday dinner,—his ordi- which makes us pass our hands across our 
nary food consisting of a sort ef odious pap eyes, to put aside the irrepressible tribute of 
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sorrow which dims and confuses the page Into this great house of a great man, Mr. 
before ns. His worst enemies could never William Wallace was ushered by his friend, 
ha^e contemplated anything so Bad as this. Nothing could exceed the obsequiousness or 
Many, indeed, have already relented,—but let the mau of law, and great was the civility or 
their interceding voices be heard liefore it is the man of wills. The interview was going on 
too late. pleasantly and the antiquary was beginning 

The literary men of n« country' are united, to believe that at lust he bad found & pattern i 
or they might move the whole kingdom. Still Deputy-Registrar, when the lawyer happened 
less arc the literary men of different countries to mentiou that Mr. Wifliam Wallace was a 
united, or they might move the world. But literary nian. Mr. Wallace felt that this 

are they, therefore, without a common svni- would lie fatal—and it was so. He knew the 

pathy for one another ? We are sure this is condign contempt Ecclesiastical Registrars 
not the wise ; and making this apjieal to the ! entertained for the literary world, from the , 
literary men of England, we believe it will j little circumstance of hearing only the week 
not be in tain. Nor arc we without hope, > liefore in another Registry', the most eminent 
that n strong sympathy of this kind, being i historian of the present day, and our best 
duly and respectfully made known to the 1 ari-haic topographer, designated as “ coutemjs- 
King of Prussia, or to Baron Mauteufel, the tible penny-a-limra.” Mr. Wallace was tliere- 
Minister of the Interior, may induce Hi* fore not at all astonished when the Deputy- 
Majesty to consider that, the revolution U-ing j Registrar folded up his smiling countenance q 
at an end. clemency is not only the “brightest jinio a frown. He evidently knew what was i 
jewel in a crown." but its noblest strength, corning. Literary' men never pay, ruid Mr. ;j 

ami that, while royal power can lose nothing,' William Wallace wanted to consult ; his’ ,j 

it must gain honour by remitting all further registers gratis. S| 

punishment <<f one who has only shared in When this jdirewd surmise was, by a word ' 

the political offence of ilioimanlis who ate from the attorney .realised,the Registrar strug- j 

now at liberty. All that the friends, at, hom- tied hard to .-tuoothe hi» face again to a con- , 


, historical information without jutying for the 

THE DOOM or ENOI.lSIl WILLS. pm ilege of benefnling the public by their j 
c VTiiKOKAi, MMiiF.u iiiukk. j researches was t»u abominable ' The Regis- | 

- trar was so good as to say that he would 

The core of the inquiry which Mr. Wil- ' grant Mr. Wallace the privilege of consulting ' 
lia m Wallace had at heart, lay imbedded in ; uny wills lie pleased—on tile usual terms: ! 
the depositories of unimpeachable Jvvlesiiui- 1 namely, two shillings and sixjKUiee for every ; 
ticid Registry mimlwr three. To the city of. document. 

tiiat. See lie tin-do re repaired, warmed by' With this condescend in§ permission (which 
that llamiiig z. at which only burns in the [ placed Mr. Wallace on exactly the same : 
breast of an earnest antiquary, and which no , footing as the great body of the public which j 
amount of disappointment can quench. Though [had not done itself the honour of visiting 
sanguine, even for an antiquity-hunter, the; the Deputy-Registrar) he repaired to the ! 
hoites wiiieh rebounded from his previous j Searcliiug Office. The point he had set him- j 
failures, sunk within him, when lie rcincni-j self to ascertain at this Cathedral Registry’ ; 
bored that whereas he was in former instances | number three, hinged upon an authentic attes- i 
■fortified with letters of recommendation—| tat ion of the tlecoa.se of the father of a distin- j 
almost of command-—from the bishops of: guislied general under Charles the First. The 
each Diocese; on this occasion, lie had to name was a very common one in the diocese, 
fight single-handed, (like another St. George.) and of course continually occurred in the 
the dragons that “guarded" tlic treasure* lie index. Will after will was produced by the 
Bought. lie had no better introduction to the clerks; half-crown after hall-crown fell glibly 
third Deputy-Registrar than an honest pur- out of Mr. Wallaces pocket. Still no success, 
pose; and, his former experience taught him Of all the namesakes of the person sought, 
tiiat that was about as unpromising an usher who had become testators in the early port 
into such a Presence as could be imagined, of the seventeenth century, the one particular 
Mr. Wallace therefore commenced this new testator whose last act and deed Mr. 'Wallace 
attack with no strong presentiment of success, sought, was not to be found. This proved 
Strengthened with an ally, in the persou of an expensive day. Mr. Wallace had nad to 
a friendly attorney, Mr. William Wallace pay, in the course of it, twenty-five pounds; 
marched boldly to the great functionary's although he was not allowed, as at the other 
house, a splendid edifice in the Cathedral places, to make a single extract. 

Close, with thirty-three windows iu front, For this largo eutu Mr. Wallace sained 
extensive grounds behind, detached stables nothing but materials for a little wholesome 
and a tasteful lioat-house at the edge of what criticism on the indexes or calendars. Some 
is here called the “ Minster Pool.” of the 'Wills in this Registry are dated as 


and abroad, <4 doubled Kiukcl ask n —hi* -litiuJi ul lil.imi composure; but in vain, lhe 
liberation from prison, and a permi-sunn to ’ wound wlih-h had pierced through his pocket, i 
emigrate to England or America. j rankled within. The depravity of literary < 

people in endeavouring to dig and delve for * 
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early as the beginning of the fourteenth cen- “ Hulf-a-crown ! ” repeated the clerk, 
tury ; hut all the Registrars sinoe that time, “ Wat, to r telling me nought ? ” 

with their progressively enormous incomes, “ Half-a-erovm!" was again let off with 
have not found it consistent with their a loud explosion, over the stiff embrasure 
duty to have a list of those early Wills made; of white cravat. 

for the first volume of calendars commences “ But dam me if oi pay % n persisted the 
with the Wills of 152$, and ends with those of expectant legatee. 

1661. It is a volume only in name. It has “ Half-a-cruwn! ” 

no back; all the leaves are loose, and it is The countryman went on raising a storm 
brought In and thrown down to whomever in the office, in midst of which the “ Half-*, 
wishes to consult it as if it were a bale of crown! ” minute guns were discharged with 
damaged goods out of a wreck. Like more of severe regularity. At length, how’ever, the 
the early indexes, the alphabetical arrange- agriculturist was obliged to succumb, and 
meat is not of surnames, hut of Christian sifter a mighty effort to disinter the coin 
names; so that the searcher has to ruu the from under a smock-frock, and out of the 
gauntlet down interminable columns of the depths of a huge jiocket and a leather purse, 
“ Johns," “ Thomases,” “ Jameses,” and the poor man was obliged to produce and 


“Jonathans” that bristle upon each jsige like j pay over what was probably a fifth of his 
fas Leigh Hunt said of the “ Smiths ” in (lie week's earnings. 


Directory) the iron railings along a London This circumstance having attracted Mr. 
street. This lump of almost useless leaves Wallace's attention and pity, he took a note 
lias never been copied into a legible form of the name of the testator; and. after the 1 
by any Registrar since it became unfit for j inquirer had left, found it in the Calendar, and 
use. The income of the office'even of Deputy | bv-and-liv, by dint of a little manoeuvring, got 
Registrar sometimes admits of the mainte-j a sight of the will, lu it lie actually found 
nance of from six to a dozen race-horses, but! that, the [xx>r man had been left a smalt i 
the expense of compiling paper calendars j legacy. 

could never bo tolerated. To make indexes j The extent to which similar practical 
of wills that have never been catalogued ; pleasantries are indulged in, it is imjKw- 
would lie quite out of the question; for siltjc to estimate. Many of the most cruel j 
the Registrar charges his clients for the tirue ; wnings inllicicd and suffered in some fa- ■} 
of his clerks in making searches, and it. niilh-.-, originate in the intinite varieties of 
was owned to Mr. Wallace that it would ’ carelessness and neglect that pervade (In¬ 
take a year (at from one to two guineas per [ unimpeachable Ecclesiastical Registries of this 
<lay) to find any will dated before the year! country. 

1526. , , j Meanwhile Mr. William Wallace had been ; 

The searching office of this Registry was, actively employed in calling for wills ami 
like the others, inconvenient, small, and often j paying out half-crowns. It was quite evident 
crowded. The policy' of the clerks was, theiv- Irom the calendars that no greater care was '• 
fore, to despatch the inquirers as fast as pus- j taken of paper and jstjvhment here than in the !, 
sible, so as to ensure a rajiid change of visitors other Registries. Several wills entered in 
ami a streaming influx of half-crowns. On the t it, as having bt-en once in the depository-— , 

second day of Mr. Wallace's search the trouble, wherever that was—had against them the w*rds , 
he had given on the previous day for his money j “ wanting " aud lost.” That ancient records j 
was intelligibly hinted to him. lie was broadly should iu the. courae of centuries fall aside, 
told that he was “very much the wayfor, cannot be wondered at, even in a 1 legist rv, 
room was so much required that some appli-. which produces at present to its officers from 
can't, j were plainly told that they must “come seven to ten thousand jter annum ; but wlmt 
again to-morrow.” To others who had not j excuse can there be for the. loss of compare- . 
their inquiries really cut and dried, in a . tively modern ones? Certain wills wore not 
business form, and who threatened long!to lie found of the years 1746; 1750; 1753; < 
explanations respecting testators, a deaf ear and 1757. 

was turned, or a pretended search was made, Mr. Wallace soon found that in a place 
and they were told “ there was no such will where dropping half-crowns into the till 
in the place." A pleasant case occurred and doing as little as possible in return for I 
on the second morning. An illiterate hdmurer them, is considered the only legitimate bind- ! 
tried to make the officials understand that an ness, he was looked upon even at twenty-five ! 
nude of his wife had, he had heard, left him pounds per day as a sort of bad bargain, j 
a legacy, and “be wanted to know the rights who required a great deal too much for his ! 
o’ it." He gave the name and the exact date money. They could not coin fast enough by > 
of the death, and a clerk retired under pre- Mr. WiBiara Wallace, and the Deputy-Regis- 
tence of searching for the document. In a very trar indulged the office with his august pre- 
short time he returned with—- sence to iuform him, that as he gave so much . 

s uah will in the place — half-a-crown, trouble for the searches he was making, he 
JWftoe-” must pay, Wide* two-aad-eix-penoe for every 

Wm Half-a-croone V* said the countryman, future search, two guineas per diem for the 
ilpat vor 1 7 * • • use of the office 1 
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it happened that the Bishop of Cathedral 
number three wua theu in the city, officiating 
at mi ordination, and to him Mr. William 
Wallace determined to apply for relief from 
thin extortion. He enclosed to his Lordship 
his letters from other prelates and staler! 
his wise. The answer he received was 
the Bishop's unqualified, authority to search 
wherever and for whatever he wanted in the 
Keg;store of lib Lordship's diocese. 

Although this letter was addressed by the , 
Bishop to the servant or deputy of /< U servant, j 
the Registrar, yet Mr. Wallace's dear-bought ■ 
sagacity had taught hiiu to place very little ' 
faith in a Bishop’s power over his inferiors. 1 
As it turned out, he found himself one of’ 
those who are blessed, because, expecting • 
nothing, they are not disapjsiinted. The 
1 •eputy-Kogi.-.t rar reeeiverl his superior’s man-; 
rlate with supercilious atntf-fmul. Tlie old ’ 
story—‘'The Bishop had no jtu isdielioii what¬ 
ever over him," but this ones, A;,-. A 

Mr. William Walhiee had met in t'athcdruD 
Handlers one and two, repulses and rudeness. 
But each (Vrherus who pretended to guard 
the doeumeutary treasures of those diocese.-, 
honestly showed his teeth. 7V«;y had not 
been guilty of deceit. De pu tv-1 legist nir 
immlx-r three was wber in his generation. 
Ife gave a cold assent to the Bi-hop's 
uiaitilaie in Air. Wallace's la-half: lmt with it 
sneh wily instructions to liis clerk.-, as ren¬ 
dered if as nugatory as if lie had put it iu 
his waaio basket or had lighted Ills cigar. 
During the 'wo days that half-crowns rained 
in silver showers from t lie Ami.juary's purse, 
nearly owi-v Will lu* 1 for was produced ; 
but now, on the third day. wln-n the Bishop’s 
letter had closed hi.- purse rings, M r. Wallace 
demandod doeunn-ii* after iloctiment, and was 
tolii hi the “ (Johm rvators " of this important' 
kind of }mhlie projierty, that they had “ U,*eu 
lost,” “ etiuld not be found," *‘ mislaid.” But 
the most frequent return was, "destroyed at 
the siege of the ('itv, in t he year W4!i ”■—stolen, 
away with the Tomb of Marmion when ; 

I'niuiik- Brooke 

The fair Cathedral storm'd und took.” 

The result of the throe days’ investigations 
stood thus: “During the two paving days, 
out of a hundred Wills asked for, light \ wetv , 
proilucod. Throughout the non-paving day. i 
out of ninety Wills asked for, only co.c was j 
produced!’’ j 

When half-crowns were rife, not one word 
was said about “ the. siege of tlie City, in the 
Year I64‘d," although nearly all the Wills 
Mr. Wallace was obliged with a sight of, 
were dated anterior to that destructive 
event. • 

For Home explanation Mr. Wallace repaired 
to the Deputy-Registrar’s abode. It waa too 
late. The clever sub. knew what was coming 
•—and retreated from the field. The servant’s 
answer to Mr. Wallace was, 

“ Out of town, sir 1" 


But Mr. William Wallace was foiled even 
more completely in another point: be had a 
great desire to see where ana how the Wills 
were kept. He knew their condition in 1832, 
from what Vis ter King-at-Arms said before 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, “ I consider 
the records very dirty; they have not, ap¬ 
parently, been dusted'for many years,” The 
remarkable result of Mr. Wallace’s urgent 
inquiries was that, not a soul he asked could, 
or would, tell in what place the ecclesiastical 
records of Cathedral muuticr three ware 
deposited. It was vouchsafed to him t.lmfr 
modern Wills were preserved in the Regis¬ 
trar's splendid edifice; but whether the ancient 
Wills lay interred in cellars, or were hoisted 
into lofts, or shared the gangers and eoru- 
bins of race-horses, no amount of inquiry, no 
watching the clerks when they went out ol 
one door of the searching office to procure the 
documents demanded, and then came in at 
another, could discover. An old. stout, surly 
elerk, declared, in :ut staid a tone as if he 
wen; telling the truth, "that lie did hot know 
where tie* records were kept.” 

Mr. Walk*v gave up this investigation in 
>le-pair and left the city. The lncn.< of tlie 
document.' was to him a mystery and a 
wonder 

The habits of the antiquarv do not. how¬ 
ever, diH]«i.-s- hint to indulge in listless despair. 
To find out the -ecret masses of the records of 
t’athedral uumlier three was a task Mr. 
William Wallace hud mi earnestly act himself, 
that next to bis domestic relations and his 
literary laUturs.it grew into one of the duties 
of his e\b; cnee ; therefore, on his way to 
Cathedral number four, he jiaid another visit 
to the city of Cathedral number three, for- 
fitted with letters to sotueeof its clergy. To 
l>e sure they could clear up the mystery. 

Hi- first application waa to one of tlie 
(laiious. Did he know where the eiv'e- 
siastical records were* kept, i Well.it was odd. 
but it never entered his head to inquire. He 
really did not k»ow. Perhaps some of the 
Chapter ollieials could tell. 

To one of these hies Mr. Wallace. Even 
that functionary—whose courteousnees, t.>- 
gether with that of his colleague, was pleasant 
to the applicant by the force of mere contrast 
—was equally unable* to reveal the secret. 
“ But, surely,” he addcil, “ such a place cannot, 
when one sets alwnt it, be so impenetrable a 
mystery. I have mi idea that the .1 lilkr could 
enlighten you.” 

‘•^The Miller 1 ” 

“ Yes. He knows everything about the 
town. Try him.” 

Mr. Wallace had business at the searching 
office, and having transact ed it. determined to 
make another effort in this legitimate quarter. 
The following short dialogue occurred between 
him aud the clerk 1 * Pray," said Mr. Wal¬ 
lace, * where are the Wills kept f ” 

“ Tliat's not vour husiuess! ” was the 
answer. . Mr.Wallace returned to the charge 
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. but the clerk became deaf, and went on with 
soule writing, precisely as if Mr. William 
Wallace were invisible and inaudible. 

The Miller was the only resource. He was 
from home, and his wife gave the same 
answer ns everybody else had done. “ But,” 
she said, pointing to an individual who was 
sauntering into the Close, “ there’s one ns can 
tell ’cc. He’s a rn^chetty man—he is.” With¬ 
out waiting to inquire the meaning of this 
strange expression, off starts the record-hunter 
upon the new seci'et. He mns down his game 
in no time. It consists of a burly biped, 
bearing a cage of fine ferrets. Round bis per¬ 
son is displayed the broad insignia of office,— 
he is a rat-catcher. 

Here Mr. Wiliimn Wallace's perseverance 
triumphs. The Rat-catcher knows till about 
it. ** Why you sec, Sir,” he said, ” I contracts 
for the Registrar.” 

“ What for 4” 

“ Wliat for 1 Why, I catches the rats for J 
him at so much a-year.” 

“ And where do you catch them ? ” 

“ Where do I catch them l Why, where, 
the old wills is.” 

“ And where is that ? ” 

“ Where is that ? Why, there '’ | 

The Rat-catcher points to a sort of barn, 
that rises from the edge of the ilinster Pool. 
,It has no windows on the ground-floor. On 
the first-floor are six—two in the front of Un¬ 
building and four at the end,—twenty-seven 
windows less than are displaced in the front 
of the Registrar’s beautifully glazed house ; 
but much of the little glass a Horded to tin- 
registry is broken. To mend it upon seven 
thousand a-year would never do, especially 
when old parchment is lying about in heaps., 
Why pay glaziei-s«cliarges when ancient wills 
and other ecclesiastical records keep out wind 
and weather as well as glass l —for light is a 
thing rather to lje shunned than admitted 1 
into such places. Accordingly, as the Rat j 
catcher points to the slied, Mr. Wallace ole-j 
.serves numberless ends of t record rolls and : 
bundles of engrossed testaments poked into; 
the broken windows: in some places varie¬ 
gated with old rags. ] 

Judging from the exterior, and from the 
contract for rat-catching, the interior of this 
depository of the titles of hundreds of thou-: 
sands of pounds worth of property, must lie ! 
an archnologieal Golgotha, a dark mouldy' 
sepulchre of parchment and dust. i 

Lawyers say that there is not an estate in | 
this country with an impregnable title; in! 
other wordsL it is on the cards in the game of j 
ecclesiastical and common law, for any family j 
to be deprived of their possessions in con'-i 
sequence of bring unable to establish a perfect 
title to them. How can it he otherwise when 
the very deeds by which they have and hold 
what they enjoy, are left to be eaten by rats, 
or to be stuffed into broken windows 1 


THE SOWER. 

t 

“ THU U the Htrlfo, and «kc. the afflmle, 

And tin- bntUl, that Ingteth Ciiauckr. , 

Tuonan his heart may dare to glory, 

('onscions of a (3ud inuuto— 

Vet to road his future story, 

To foresee his future fate. 

To fore-sing his future singing, 

Never doth the l'oet heed: 

Every day to him is bringing 
All of which the (lay hath need. 

Faithful is his hand and fearless : 

Wholesome seed, ho knowelh well, 
May he sown in weather cheerless. 

Hut will spring up whore it fell. 

Seed was given to his beeping, 

And from Heaven it was sent; 

Ho has sown it. Is it sleeping 
lu ihe soil'— he i- content. 


THE NEW ZEALAND ZAIBERFLOTE. 

IS Tlll’.KK CIIAITKKS.——l H.YITKU lit. 

Tt bo chanced that the direction taken by 
, the kangaroos led towards the sea-coast, mol 
! to that quarter of it where Waipatn had been 
i sent since his conversion to Christianity. The 
(young man being out with three or four of the 
, .Maori youths, amusing IlieniM-lves in prac¬ 
tising with their sjs-ars, wen- suddenly alarmed 
by the advance of large wild creatures of a 
kind they had never seen before, and, therefore, 
regarded as very strange and dangerous 
! monsters, tInward came these nine monsters, 
almost, in regular succession, with their large- 
dark eyes staring like lamps lw-fore them— 
their long ears slicking up like horns—their 
long thick tails stretching out. straight In-hind 
i—and taking leaps of ten or twelve feet high, 
and from twenty to thirty feet in length. As 
the first passed along, Waipata—partly in fear, 
and yet partly from a daring spirit, flung a 
sjwar at the creature. Tho weapon pierced 
] it deeply in the flank.—so that the leaping 
| flight was at om-e turned to a limping escape. 

: The instant the effect, was seen by the other 
| youths, away sang their spears, and down 
‘stumbled three more of tlu* pour kangaroos, 
j The hunting mania w-ns now in a blaze, and 
with a loud yell, the young men gave chase, 
' ami in a very short time, the kangaroos, who 
i though wounded, had ail contrived to keep to- 
• getlier to tlu* last, lay rolling on the sand near 
! the sear, with their huge hind legs kicking 
| in the air. At this moment TnOuui and his 
| party made their way round a rock, and 
| beheld the slaughtered creatures—and who 
j had done it! 

| The king sat down ujsin a stone, and bent 
i forward, looking at the dying and dead kan¬ 
garoo^ The chiefs explained to Waipata the 
mischief he had done; but ToOnui said 
nothing. He saw liow it all was. Witch¬ 
craft—the, “ dibble ”—the influence of bis old 
enemy Te Pomar—of TeOra—of Kaitemata 
and her black one-eyed pig—and of the magic 
flute! Agaipst all exphuutiou and apologies 
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every ho (Jy else, left liim sitting there alone. sight. 

Thus slit the king till evening ; ami, fueling TuOuui pursuing at full speed, turned the 
that nothing worse could occur to him than Banie corner. The kangaroos were at a great 
had already linppeued, he would not move distance, but one of them had detached itself 
even at night. A Maori youth, however, from the rust, and was tujning hack. Yes— 


to prevent ague from the night-dews. Tadnui him ? 

received these attentions without giving any i As the figure advanced, the moon gradually 
token of recognition ; alter ilie young man ! shone brighter ami brighter upon it, till the 
was gone, however, he took ft copious draught king could tlearly distinguish the suit of 
of the ruin, and then sat and contemplated the, armour given by a king of England to the 
lire in a state of grim apathy till lie fell asleep, chief Sliougi E. Hongi in days of yore. It 
Jfe had nut slept long before the thought was absolutely the suit of armour—but was 
of the flute presented itself to his mind in the am body inside it 1 A battle was intended bv 
most |K*rsu;tsivc form—proposing to him, a* it tin- armour—that was apparent. At the dis¬ 
cerned, that In* should be reconciled to the lance of a s|h*ju*’h throw, the figure paused, 
memory of the great Te l'mitur— that he ami made signs of defying the king to single 
should never again exult over his full—that o<inl>at. 

his should liberate Teora before it was too Tafmui would willingly have declined it, 
la(i% ami cease to persecute her, or punish his but it was t«<o late. and. liesides, he would be 
Mm. for emliraeing the Christian religion, slain if lie did m>t light. Without further 
But in vain—In-would m<t attend toil—he hesitation, therefore, he flung his spear. It 
would not be softened and humanised—and dilute the suit of armour on the breast with 
in the end lie transformed the suggestions of unerring aim, and broke olF ut the point. A 
ids dn am into a taunt that he dared not play strange noise issued front the inside of the 
the flute again. ariimur. It was evidently not empty. Some- 

Nu soon *r did the idea pre-cut itself then . body was inside. It advanced, apparently 
up went the flute to his mouth,—and, instead having w> weapons, though with a very con- 
of u discordant insult to the memory of Te lidetit Ijeariug. 

I'omar, in an instiuit he received a violent Tadnui now whirled his tomahawk through 
kick on the shin, tus if from some prodigious the air. Jt smote with a loud ringing sound 

leg ! iie started up. Who had done this ! u|m»ii the helmet, and fell down in the sand 

Notasly was near. Nothing was to he seen The king. then, in a sort of dcsjmir, uttered 
but tlm dying embers of the lire, mid the his war-cry. ami rushing# onward with his 
horrid heap of Slaughtered kangaroos, all mtri puna in •' fa green, flat war-club), com- 
wiiii their huge Limi-legs sticking up in the incnci-d a valiant assault upon his inexplicable 
air. Had they ln*en alive, such a kick might antagonist, who, lioweier, contented itself 

have been administered by one of these legs ; with turning its back—raising one leg—and 

but they were all rigid in death. 1 administering a kick in the king’s ribs *<> 

While the king was looking at the man- tremendous that Jte flew Iwfore it, and dashed 
gled and hideous heap, one of the limits! up the sand for several yards, as he rolled 
moved—certainly it had moved—and now it j over in all sorts of wild {Vestures, 
moved again. Presently there was a horrid j Expecting, as a matter of course, to be 
“ stir ” all over the ensanguined mass—one of. killed by some novel process, the litlleu Taomii 
the kangaroos lifted its liead up. tuid, with its ; looked up, and saw long ears sticking out at 
ears !«>lt upright, and its eves turned towards; the sides of the helmet, and a long projecting 
the king, gave a sneeze so ioud t hat it seemed | nose. It was one of the kangaroos ! And 
to split the adjacent roek. Whereupon, all 1 now the others all returned, ami alter per- 
the nine kangaroos started u{>, and made off forming a series of exulting leaps round about 
at long leaps across the sands. him, the nine kangaroos all danced upon the 

Taouui looked after them ! Had lie been prostrate body of the king, till lie became 
deceived, after all 1 Au irresistible impulse insensible, 

made him Bnatch up his long spear, and give The religion of the Tohuuga, which was the 
chase with his utmost speed. They were a established church of New Zealand at this 
considerable distance a-iiead of him, yet he period, and continues to lie so to this day 
was surprised to find himself gaining upon with most of the tribes who remain firm to 
them, as their large bodies fled, with long heathenism, could by no means be destajo&ted 
flying leaps, across the Bands, tlve clear* moon as idolatry. They had small household gods, 
shining brightly down upon their glossy backs such as lizards, and little deformed figures 
and long thick out-stretched tails, giving them hung round their necks : they also had great 
the strange appearance of creatures made of fear of spirits, devils, and apparitions of all 
a sort of ghostly silver, flying, with the sea sorts, but ud definite adorations on a grand 
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scale. Something of this kind, however, shake with silent laughter. In this manner 
appears to have Wen the case at as earlier they proceeded, till they arrived at the. 
date, as the remains of certain temples plainly borders of a channel, across which they 
indicate. One of these, in a very secluded part passed in a eiuioe made of the hollowed trunk 
of the interior, contained the remains of a of a tree., and landing on ail island, proceeded 
grotesque Idol, whose advice was sought on to a ruined ]>ah, which TaOuui well knew, for 
very important occasions, by the pricstH, or ljy almost the only building in it, that was still 
the chiefs whom the priests could influence, standing, was'Kat-man House. 

The approach to the temple of the idol was of This house, with the objectionable culinary 
course tapu —nobody Jared to go near it. name, had several historical traditions con* 
Many little spots on the outskirts, where an nocted with it, which we pass over with a 
ancient chief or great priest had stood, were shudder, merely remarking that its present 
marked off by a circle of sticks. The remains external appearance was by no means sug-, 
of a treble row of stakes were stuck round gestive of pleasing thoughts. The door-post 
about the entrance to this temple, intervnlled and boards of the portico wore carved with 
with tall upright posts, on the tops of which figures Living flat shell eyes, with their 
were carved figures, larger than life, of men in tongues protruded as in savage insult and 
all sorts of frightful attitudes, most of whom j defiance ; and the row of slakes round the 
were thrusting out enormous tongues, with an house was adorned in various places with 
expression at once of the most savage pro- dried human heads of chiefs who bad fallen 
vocation and threatening. The carvings on in battle—the mouths of the victors L ing 
the outer walls of the temple were, coloured carefully sewn up clone, while those of the 
with block, red, and white ; but the interior vanquished had been distended to the utmost, 
was in darkness, except, here and there, an and then sewn back in that horrid position, 
uncertain light admitted through cracks and to indicate that they weio still in a constant 
crevices, which east a hazy mist of faint rays terror, and calling out! A large head out 
upon the squatting figure of a deformed green the door, intended, perhaps, to represent the 
Idol, with ml eyes encircled by three white original owner of the house—the renowned 
lings—a great gourd-like face, elaborately Shongi of Kalman ,—wjis elaborately tattooed, 
tattooed in black—tall flat ears, immensely i and adorned with a long beard made of dogs' 
wide, speckled, and of a blood-stone colour—| tails. In this frightful place was Teora now 
and a large black mouth in two arches,; fastened up, and perhaps had luc.n .starved to 
not unlike the form presented by a flying death. 

crow. To a semicircular space in front of tins 

Gradually returning to a state of conscious- lonely house, the Idol now led the wav, and 
ness, the first thing Taonui perceived was the took his seat on a high si one which had lieen 
figure of this Idol squatting on a mound of j placed against the dour to keep it fastened, 
sand, with its red eyes shining directly upon j At the same moment, a pointed flame burst 
his fiice. The king sat up—and they both Unit of tin* ground between Taonui and the 
remained seated lor some time, looking at; jaigod, the feet of the former becoming feed 
each other. j to the spit where lie stood. 1‘i-cstmly 

At length the Idol arose, and lieckoning! Taonui perceived a figure seated cm Lis 
TaSnui. led the way across the sands into the j right, closely shrouded in the long war-mat 
scrub. The king having arisen, had followed, j of a great rnntpitira. A second flame now 
as if by some dreadful fascination; but lie’burst out of the ground by the side of the 
hesitated to advance amon£ the shrubs and ' first.; and presently Taonui noticed a second 
ridges of the scrub. The pagod, perceivingl figure, seated opjmsite to the other, shrouded 
this, pointed to the flute, which hung from I in like manner in his war-mat. A third 
TaOnui’s neck, and immediately a funeral! flame arose—and with it a third shadowy 
march resounded—not like the one lu* had ! chief arose ami look his seat; a fourth flame, 
recently heard, hut made up of all the most ; and a fourth shadowy,.figure, and so on, till 
discordant and vile sounds lie hiul feeii j nil the flames uniting in the centre, there was 
accustomed to plav in Ids first use of the a great lire, and round it were seated n circle 
instrument. To this march, the king felt of shadowy warriors, whom the king tn»w 
himself obliged to move in measured time, discovered to L: those Wuikatoto chiefs who 
after his “ spiritual ” conductor, who now! had falleu in fettle by the side of the great 
advanced without once tnraing his head. I Tc Pernor. 


The Idol led the way through the arid j A strange stir and hustle was now going 
and stunted maxes of the scrub, and thence' on among the trees of a grove just behind 
across the country, and through a forest,— Taonui. He could not turn his head to see 
now fording rivers,—aow climbing over what L was ; but, somehow, he became awn re 
rocky ridges,*—the discordant music of the that it was the preparation for a great feast, 
march ringing in the king's e,ars all the time. A long roaxting-stake was thrown over his 
He had thrice endeavoured to detach the flute head, and fell near the fire. Several vessels 
from his neck, but all he could effect was to made of baked clay, and of stone and shell- 
half Strangle himself; on which occasions lie work,' were also pushed within the circle, 
•pays saw the squab sliouldersaoi the pagod But wbat were they to eat 1 Where was the 
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1 What was to be roasted, and eaten 1 ; Te I’omur, Jed forth Tedra, who waved a 
His kangaroos, perhaps; and to this, the garland of lilies and blossoming clematis,— 
Inng after the treatment he had received, had in the sweet odours of which the shadowy 
no sort of objection. Meanwhile all the warriors, the hideous Idol, and all the fright- 
seated figures maintained a solemn silence, ful preparations of vengeance, failed away. 
Tadnui looked from' one to the other, but TeOra, smiled forgiveness, and took the band 
could gather nothing from their immovable of TaOnui, whose senses gradually left him, 
fact*, all of which were painted with toko- j and a soft slundwr came over him. 
wai or red ochre, denoting the importance of j When he awoke, he* found himself again on 
the occasion. : the sea-shore. It was still night. Had he 

At length a voiee, which evidently came been visited with a dreadful dream? No— 
out of the middle of the fire, cried aloud,— he felt sure it had been more than that. It 
“Bring forth the least.” vas wo witchcraft, so far as Teora was con- 

’ After a silence, during which nothing up-; vented. After all, she was wo witch—she had 
jieaml, all the shadowy chiefs answered in ■ saved liim. And the spirit of Te Botnar had 
chorus, “ Koo-i, koo-i'f" —where are jou ?" ‘ saved him, too—thus returning g*xwi fi.r evil. 

Tauimi gazed all round, wondering why : If the new religion had taught this, it was 
the victims were not brought, as be now better than the religion of Tohunga. lie 
clearly saw that a cannibal feust was in-; resolved never to play the magic flute again, 
tended. * j but bury it with funeral ceremonies. 

“ Bring forth our feast!” again cried out A soft harmonious music now arose from 
the Voice of the Fire. Nothing apjieatvd. the sands : it swelled into tin* grand funeral 
Taotiui agmu lo*>ked round at the faces ol the march of a hero, and passed onward till it 
shadowy warrior.*- seated aln.iit the fin*, till died away over the sea. Then came a deep 


at last his eye encountered that of the Idol, 
who, after holding him w itli scrpcnt-like f.i.'ci- 


.ilemi*—ami in that silence, the king heard n 
'igantir pacing up and down the sands dose 


nation, relax'd its fi-atur. s in a hidr.j*. to the margin of the sea. No one was visible, 

smile. Wh*»reu|Min all tin* shadowy chiefs The pacing tip mid down continued. Then 

tutored a sudden laugh, and turned their the moon r.i^e, bringing into view pile ujjou 
dead eves full upon Taoiiui, who now under- pi!** of clouds, commcncmg in a purple- 

stood that h< himself was the victim—tin* grey hue from the horizon, formed bv tin* 


“feast." who was to be brought frg-th. distant curving line of the sands, the puqdc 

The. shadowy chiefs now lose up. and with getting fainter till the clouds were all grey, 
shouts and yells performed a war-dance, and up to the bright mountain praks that en- 
then u iuneral dance, and then n fe-uive viroited the rising mooli. Still the gigantic 
dance, iti rapid succession rouud Taotiui ; j taring continued (though un tignre was visible, 
they then seized him,—dragged him to the the king felt it must be the once might} 
fire.— and tearing off his cloak, prepared to chief), and after a time, it seemed In pa-s 
thrust the sharp end of the roasting-stakc , close to him, a» in friendly reconciliation, ami 


his sho. nirrs. 


between his slim ulers. thence on—and ou—till fctmething like a loft} 

-The king. tiding his last moment had Shadow seemed to step from the distant line 
arrived, nerved himself to die as became a of sands ujh.d the lowest purple ridge of -ky, 
great warrior. laud thus ascended, step by step, into the 

"I cannot dance my war-dance amidst toweriug chnnLs. till lost amidst the brightest 
your hands," lie crus I : “but I dnncc it in of the gray and mountainous peaks. In 
my soul, with detinnee and scorn. 1 curse, remote cchoes^wross the sea, the noble denth- 
you, my .Idol; and I thrust out my tongue' march of a hero was again faintly lean!, 
at all your priests, and at the religion of; as the moon sailed onward on her tvur-v. 
Toknit/jn. 1 also defy the powers of witch- i majestically drawing after her all the masses 
craft ; and I here call upon the spirit of the , and piles of clouds. 

young slave, Tedra, who is dead, to d<> her; 'Jaonui stood for a time entranced and 
worst, in revenge for the slaughter of her! elevated by the stately quietude of this mag- 
father, and all the injuries I have heated; nitieent vision, t'oniing so wh*u after the 
upon his memory. And now I shall remain! horrid scene from which be had berii lil*erated, 
silent.” . it was too much for the most o Mu rate nature 

Taduui having conclinhvl this, his last, to endure unmoved. The proud heart of 
sjicech, which, as is usual, he was allowed to; TaOnni was softened by the nobleness of the 
finish without interruption ; the point of the: acts of Te 1’oiunr and his tlaughtcr, and some*- 
stake was instated in liis shoulders; but the thing not unlike team gushed into his ifts, 
hands that were thrusting it in, were then for the first time in his life, as he sank down 
arrested by a colossal anii, which *he king mid pressed his fact* upon the sand, overcome 
recognised as the one he had seen in the by emotions which were perfectly new to him. 
cavern ; while a giant leg at the same time If he hail known a Christian prayer of manly 
trampled out the fire. One side of the wall penitence, lie would have pound it forth; 
of Eat-mau House now fell down, and the but what he sincerely felt was essentially the 
same great dark arm, which TaOnui had pre- same thing. 

vioualy felt must beloug to the dead chieftain, TheudWouary station near which Waipata 
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had been sent to reside, was situated on a 
gentle acclivity, fronting one of the uiauy 
* beautiful picturesque hays which are fouud 
round the coast of New Zealand. It was a 
long low-roofed house made of wood aud reeds 
bound together with flax, painted white, 
having a liu'ge verandah entirely covered with 
roses, geraniums, and woodbine, imported 
from Europe; amidst the luxuriance of which 
many birds had built their nests, not only all 
over the roof, but hi every one of the thickly 
garlanded posts that upheld it. The wild 
pigeon and the graceful tui flow from tree to 
tree,-and the hum of liee.s filled the air. The 
sea lay blue and bright Indow. and so exqui¬ 
sitely transparent, that any one bonding over a 
rock might see families of shell-fish with their 
coral heads and shoulders projecting far out, 
all busily feeding at the bottom, to the depth 
of twelve or fifteen feet. Black swans sailed 
along near the shore, red-bills lay basking in 
crannies of the rocks, and the snowy albatross 
often passed across the blue sky. The man¬ 
grove fringed the borders of the bay, together 
with beautiful trees in full blossom, while 
sea-birds sat on the boughs pruning their 
lustrous feathers iu the sun, as the sparkling 
drops of the briny wave flew from their 
expanded pinions. 

It was a delightful thing to behold Tadnui, 
very shortly after the events last deserilxrd, 
advancing towards this missionary station, 
at the head of a number of Ids chiefs, and all 
those of bis tribe who had been converted, 
bolding his son by one hand, aud the daughter 
of Te Pomar by the other. Assembling all 
who followed, xn a great circle, tint king 
addressed them in a speech, lie reminded 
them of all his wars against To Pomar—of 
the hatred lie had* borne him—and of his 
victory. He then spoke of his revengeful 
feeling after the death of that great warrior, 
and told them it had cost him very dear,, us 
he had suffered, in various ways, far more 
than he had inflicted, or could possibly inflict. 
But now a Good Spirit had descended upon 
his soul, aud taught him belter things. He 


gladly sanctioned the love of his son for 
Tefira, whom he had now brought to lie mar¬ 
ried according to the forms of the Christian 
religion. He did not tell the chiefs around 
him, nor any of his tribe, that he should him¬ 
self become a Christian. A man who was 
sincere could not suddenly adopt any new 
religion. But he for ever abjured the religion 
of Tohunga. with its idols aud gods of all 
kind ; ana he promised his utmost protection 
to.all who taught, and all who embraced the 
djpistian faith, and that he would strive to 
conform.in all his future feelings aud actions 
to the teaching of the precepts of that 
divine priest aud master whom they called 
Christ. 

TeOra and Waipata were married the same 
day at the missionaiy station,, and TaOuui 
with his own hands, collected the remains of 
Te Pomar, which, together with the won- 


! derful flute, he buried in the evening with the 
highest funeral ceremonies of his tribe. The 
hist part of this consisted in bearing the 
remains to a secret cave. 

To' render this secrecy the more effectual, 
and therefore the more to show honour by 
its solemn mystery, the king, at night, unac¬ 
companied by any one, took up the remains 
of the dejKirted chief, enveloped in a cloak of 
! the finest flax, aud carried them in his arms 
through a forest iuto the deepest recesses of a 
beautiful stalactite grotto he hail fixed upon, 
and there deposited them with profound 
reverence, and a truly contrite heart. As he 
came forth again into the open air, the lofty 
funeral march of a dead hero sounded with 
its grand aud elevating pathos, and Taonui 
now, in sympathy with its harmony, lie hold 
the beiiign Phantom of Te Pomar slowly rise 
1 adore him, its arms extended nobly towards 
liiin. and thus ascending into the night, till 
its shadow mingled with the air, through 
which the stars, one hv one, came gently 
forth. 

THE GOLDEN AGE. 

j The father sits, ami marks his child 

j Through tin clover racing u.M ; 

' And then a- if lie sweetly duraniM. 

; lie half remember-, hen it scentM 
j When he. too, was a rookie.-* rover 
Amongst the bee-1i-loicd clover: 
i Pure airs, from heavenly place-. rise 
; breathing the hlindm-s.s from ins eye.. 

| Until, with rupture, grief, and awe, 
j Ho sees again as then lie saw. 

' As then he saw, lie sees again 

: The heavy-hsided harvo-t wain, 

\ Hanging tokens of it- pride 
i In the trees on either side. ; 

Daisies, coming out at dawn, 
in constellations, on the lawn ; 

Tin- glory of the daffodil ; 

I Tiie three black windmills on tiic lull, 

\\ hose magic arms fling wildly by. 

Wail magic shadow's on the rye: 

In the leafy coppice, to. 

More wealth than miser's dreams eiui show. 
The blackbird's warm and woolly brood. 
With golden beaks agape for food 
Gipsies, all the summer seen, 

Notivo as poppies to the given ; 

Winter, with its frosts anil thaws, 

• Ami opulence of hips and haws; 

The mighty mnrvel of the snow; 

The happy, happy shqis that go, 

Sailing up and muling down. 

Through the fields aud by the town ;— 

AH the thousand dear events 
That fell wlicu days were iucidouU. 

Apd, then, his uicek and loving mother— 
Oh, whut speechless feelings smother 
In his heart at thought of her I 
What sacred, piercing sorrow mounts, 

From new or uuremembered founts, 

While to thought her -ways recur. 

He hears the songs she used to sing; 

His tears in scolding torrents spring; 
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Oh, might ho hope that tvrould be given, 
Either un this world, or in heaven, 

. To hear such honga oh those again i 

—But life in deep and worth* aro vain. 
Mark yonder hedgerow, here and there 
Sprinkled with Spring, but mainly hare; 
The wither’d bank beneath, where blows, 
In yellow crowds, the fker.li priiuro-c: 
What tik.il! of colour thus could annie 
Tlie troubled heart strings thro thu sight; 
Wlmt magic of sweet sjtcucb expie.w 
Their pruiieventl Underlie— '• 

Can these not utter’d be, and ran 
The day-spring of immortal man ! 


trooped on men, men, men, their shoes covered 
with white, dust, their heads bare, their hands * 
folded ; old men, middle-aged men, lads ; here 
and there a picturesque, fanatical-look iug 
head, wit h lank locks and hollow checks, and 
sunk* ii eves ; or brooding and morose-looking, 
with wild, bti.-.hy hair, and huge growth of 
beard ; a strange assembly !—but nevei-the- 
less. the gr-ntcr number were of the quiet, 
respect able. citixcii chu* ; and one felt how 
strange it was to «••*• such jolly-), joking,every- 
l 'lav sort of W "id tthniilii i'tiors i timin'/ in a 


Their pritnevcroi Underlie-< | day sort of good wliopk. . pers joining in a 

Chu these not utterd be, and ran pilgrimage : thev seemed so oppo^cl to every- 

■ Tlie, tiny-spring of nnn.urtal man ! thing like sentiment amt ei.tLuwn.sm. And 

all tlie men muttered prayers, every now and 
HITS OF LIFE IN MUNICH. then their hoarse voices rising into a m um- 

. ■ —. ' loiiotti chant of tlie word. Htilije ! //»,Y/ 

The following traits ot hie m Munich are ! // fl v f y / And on they came, and on ! like a 
tracedbv ayounghuiy whol.-.jjtudving piunting • K(r ,.. llu ,,)■ phantoim' in n liewildering dream, 
in that city, under u master, and 111 company .They rushed past in ilie twilight, walking so 
with a female friend. I lu.s little pivlaee is f lls< with tlu-ir dusty feet,and mutteriug their 
necessary tor the render, to understand, iicti.-r words, till one felt almost 

than he would without it, several ol the lair i,|t li,i. lU .-.. And in the distance the 

writer a allusions, and to a quant him viI: young gills’ voices, and the voices of the 
the independent kind ot lit- two ;..mug 3W ell-d into a solemn strain, 

can lead, with p’nee. pr<>pu. t_. and sieiintv women, and women,and women, 

ill the capital ol .ill .,1*1 :i.,,l v...,, .. „i-,,t «*i„l 


1*1 l.laltl M Ml;* » I II ! K-S. 

This August, niul tlie lii.ditn are uowa.i 
then so hot and close, that after our tei. sp.it 


of its being twilight, we sometimes feel bound a singular, gaunt, faitaiical-looking woman- 


The Other 


for e\- ail, with this exception, appeared tola* of the 


young gills’ voices, and the voices of the 
liitl- children swi-ll-d into a solemn strain, 
and on came women, and women, and women, 
■•Id and voting, and middle-aged, titid dllstv, 
also, and praying ai d muttering also ! Ail, 
with t'ne c\e*ption of otic lady in a bonnet, 
who walked in the middh of the procession— 


ample, in: h*took oursclve-*. therefore, along humble class—worn, hard-featured, suffering 
one of the o’d sir.rts of Munich—a stiv. t w-nieii. Yet on iln v slreamed, till one felt 
very long, and vert ill-paved, and vvjth tin- luv.it hies** ; It was a striking, and, some 
house-fronts handsome with old carving m.d wav, to uie an uuti'i tally thrilling sight! 
Stucco-work ; «, street where ill tlie eienilig' 

all the iiihiibitauls gossip at their ujk-ii win-j - l i.iau'i* *>r nt'ii.uiM;.*. 

dows and floors ; a street lunch infested with | And now we wore out yp the quiet plain, 
bakers' shops ; and where, through quaint.! which stretched away into an horizon of deep 
old window p:uu s, you catch glimpses of, blur mountain-like clouds ; a pale amber sun- 
queer, old witch-like Women, or young girls sei-streak fading away by the most delicate 
like Faust's Margaret, sitting spinning; a ■ of gradations into a lovclv azure, athwart- 
street which, if one could write graphically, j which stretched a fantastic muss of dark 
one would revel in describing. ] always ; indigo clouds ; tlie luoou trembling above the 
vastly enjoy going up this street, anil wanted • sunset light, and*licre and there a dainty star 
to rev it, as Well as to see the ctiiet of the twinkling in the amber and azure; whilst be- 
sunscl, In hind the tall tower and building hind the dark mass ^jf the Bavaria tower 
which surrounds the Havana when om c you Hushed ever und anon rose-tinted summer 
p;iss through the Somlliger (late and got out lightning, turning the mass of blue clouds 
on the plain. into a range of lilac mountains, anil the 

Just about the middle of this queer old Bavaria. building into an enchanted castle, 
street we met a crowd, heard a hum of voices, AVe were so charmed with our walk, that 
saw banners waving, crucifixes lairuc aloft, we determined, whenever we could, to make 
It was the return of a pilgrimage. Hot, a point of going out to see these effects, and 
weary, dusty, foot sore, on they came. First then trying to remember them, and put them 
walked priests, with their dusty banners and down on our return home The next evening 
crucifixes; whito-rolx-d children followed, \vc took our walk out through the Triumphal 
carrying faded wreaths and garlands, their Arch at tlie end of the Ludwig Stmase. I 
poor little heads drooping with fatigue. Now must certainly have mentioned how inex- 
a band of men, a Unuhrschoft, dressed irt their pivssibly beautiful the Ludwig Strasse looks 
pilgrim garb, large blue cloaks with heavy in the evening, the uniformity of the Byzhn- 
capea, on which conspicuously showed the tine architecture broken, yet not destroyed 
pilgrim cockleshell; then a group of youug by the pale and harmonious tints employed in 
girls, many carrying bulrushes in their bands the various masses of building; delicate reda, 
instead of palm-branches, and relics from and atone foloui-s, and greys, with here and 
the holy spot they had pilgrimed to; next there a ’maws of pure darjHng white, all 
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brought infee the most ddiriouB harmony by, 
the glow of evening; the two white slender 
towers of the Ludwig church rising solemnly 
into the blue heavens, and surmounted each 
with a golden cross, which ever seems to 
catch tho rays of the sun, and to gleam and 
sparkle when all else is sombre and dark. 
Then in the evening and twilight, how cool' 
and refreshing, and soothing, is the splash of 
the two fountains which play in the open 
space before the University and the Jesuits" 
School! How I should love, were I a youth, 
to study in the University ! That pure, 
solemn, calm, beautiful building, white as of 
the purest marble, with its long rows of round- 
arched windows ; its long band of medallions 
also, a medallion between each centre window, 
and enclosing the head of a legislator, a philo¬ 
sopher, or a poet! And as the western sky 
is lit up by the setting suu, its light streams 
through painted ■windows, and the contrast 
between the cool building, seen in shadow, 
and these gemmed, glowing windows, is 
/magical. There is a monastic calm about the 
founding, which, to a studious and poetical 
nature, must be delicious. The Jesuits’ 
School is of a pale, warm, stone colour, of the 
same style, but by no means so beautiful. 
But the whole effect of this square is very 


was quite exciting. We thought that perhaps 
in the gallery there might be room, so rushing 
first down step and then up step ngairfj we 

® to what we supposed a gallery-door; 

io, it was a door just opposite to the one 
we had tried to get in at, and close to the 
orchestra, and a capital place. Of course, we 
bad to stand, and so had numbers of others; 
but it was very amusing as well as interesting. 

The ]ierformers were all pupils, and many 
of them very young. There was one little 
violinist, not more than twelve certainly, who 
played splendidly, and with such lieautifnl 
earnestness and composure, and with such a 
world of feeling ! The applause was immense, 
and you fell now proud his mother and his 
friends must be; but he was like a little un¬ 
moved statue, witli his white face shaded by 
its dark brown hair. It was all a matter of 
course to him. 

The friends and relations of the pupils were 
a marked feature of tlie scene ; many of them 
quite poor people. And such numbers of 
little lads ! we had a whole host of them just 
before us, and very much amused we were. 
One little lad loaned with all the air of a used- 
up man of fashion, against the. balustrade nf 
the orchestra, in the face of the whole com- 
pane, and yawning with the greatest disdain 


poetlbal and striking, as you can believe, and . of all present, whilst he crossed his little legs 
when the Triumphal Arch at the end of it is j and played with his little gloved hands, 
completed, will be something quite unique.j It might strike you as strange that we 
Tlie gateway is to lie surmounted by a figure I venture to conceits aud theatres lo ourselves; 
of Bavaria, drawn by lions, in a triumphal but nothing is easier or more comfortable. We 
car; on the front and aides of the gate are . wnlk quietly to the opera, in the pleasant sun- 
very beautiful basso-rilievos, and statues of! shine. The Theatre looking so beautiful with 
white marble. , its fresro-jiaiuted pediment, all lh** square 

The road beyond the Triumphal Arch is alive with a guy crowd streaming also theatre- 
lined by poplars,-.and the entrance by this 1 wards. We take our places quietly in the 
road into Munich, most impressive. For j reserved seats; and having thoroughly en- 
about half a mile ou one side the road, are! joyed ourselves, at the cost of one shilling and 
scattered villas and cafes. The Queen has a ’ eight pence, equally quietly and comfortably 
lovely little villa there, simple and elegant, j walk home again. There is no crushing of 
and built in the style of domestic architecture; carriages atid cabs, no shouting of watermen 
peculiar to Munich, and w^ich strikes one as i and hackney-coachmen. Two or three enr- 
heing singularly beautiful and appropriate.' riages may be there, their lamps shining out. 

like huge glow-worms at the bottom of the 
flight of steps; but jieople w ho have carriages 

_! At__ 3 il_ • . .»• 1 


I wonderwhat ’Buskin would say to it I 


A CONCEPT AND A Pi,AY. 

But now for more personal matters ; and 
first, for a concert. As the tickets were sent 
late, we had but very little time for prepara¬ 
tion.' We dressed in a desperate hurry, put¬ 
ting off with our w orking dressefc, our cha¬ 
racter of art-students, and with our tickets in 
out hands, and our two keys—the latch-key 
and key of our rooms—set off across the 
Besidenz Flatz and the (Mean Platz. It was 
a rehearsal concert of the students of the 
Conservatoriuna, and the large hall was 
crowded to overflowing already. 

At the first door we found such a crush of 
officers and students, all blocking up the 
entrance, that it was quite impossible to get 
in; but - the glk&pee we caught of a painted 
ceiling and crowds and crowd# pf people, 
seated in long tows and filling the galleries, 


quietly get into them, and there is no stir and 
bustle ; and those who have none wend their 
wuy home singly or in groups; and the moon 
lights up that lieautifnl little square, with its 
palace front, its theatre, its Tompcion-like 
post-office, its quaint side of old shops; or 
the stars look down out of a deep blue, calm 
sky, and all is silence and poetry. 

The other night we went with some ac¬ 
quaintance to the theatre in the An—tho 
people’s theatre—but not tlie one that you 
and I went to, and where I behaved so ill 
by htughing at a tragedy instead of crying. 
No, this is quite a grand affair. It reminds 
one of a handsome steam-boat cabin; just 
about the same size, and gilt and decorated 
in the same taste—or rather want of taste. 
All, however, was very bright and fresh, and 
the acting very good. We laughed immensely. 
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It was « little piece called “The Ground 
floor and the Second Floor ; or, the Freaks 
of Fortune." You con imagine the sort of 
thing; and how there were two Rtagee^nsit 
were, ho that you saw what was going on in 
two families at onoo. Of course, one family 
was a-very grand, and the other a very poor 
one. It was very droll in parts, and full of 
un-English things, that particularly amused 
us. Thorn were two little children that acted 
lie&uti fully ; one a little girl, about ten, who 
acted a boy. The way those children mi 
about the stage, ami played, ami wlap|«-d each 
other, uud plagued their mother, was the 
prettiest thing i ever saw. 

fiETTIXG HOME. 

It rainerl in torrents ns we went and i 
returned, and as it was line when we set out : 
W'e were not at all prejsuvd f»r wet. I don't j 
know what one is to do in lids ehangeahle ' 
climate. When wo were tin the Isar bridge 
the rain canie down with such fury, and the 
wind blew so fiercely, that I thought the long 
procession ot' umbrellas, and people reluming 
from the little theatre, wnuM ivrtiiinly In- 
carried away into the river. Prince Adelltert, 
the present king's brother, was there, and he ' 
had to walk home also in the rain and mud.: 
Of course tlio.re art; two pi-rlbrmanc.o.i daily a» • 
this theatre, one at four o'clock, the other at ■ 
eight. j 

Although, when the went her is tine, we enjoy 
our walk ha-k from the theatre to our house, we ; 
do not so much nlish our getting into our own ' 
rooms from the street door, the lock of which 1 
is very stiff. I am considerably developing' 
the muscular strength of my hand hv un-! 
locking this door; ami when we have achieved 1 
this first difficult \, our real disagreeable com¬ 
mences. A hot, close atmosjdiere meets you ; 
all is perfect ly I Jack ; there is no light; you 
feel as if entering an Inferno, ft is 11 sort of 
sensation to *.ctum to in delirium. You grope 
your way to the wide staircase ; you lind the 
balustrade ; you mount with careful stops ; 
you feel as though the darkness and blackness 
weighed 011 your brain ; you perhaps hear 
some other nightly wanderer tumbling up 
stairs; you do not know whether it may not 
he some drunken man ; hut he can't see um. 
so you keep yourself quietly in a dark corner 
till he passes; you can often see who is 
coming by the glimmering of a burning cigar ; 
but you have nothing to betrn.t you. Well, 
at length having reached your door, that is 
say the door of the long, dark passage which 
shuts in your rooms, you unlock it, and then, 
in a certain place, yon lind the third key of 
your own especial sitting-room door, and 
which lias been hidden by you. Aid now, 
thank Goodness, you arc in your own dear 
little home ! The light from the street lamp 
shines in through the four white-curtained 
windows. On the table stands the candle¬ 
stick ; you strike a light, in the German 
fashion, by rubbing the match along the floor 


or the wall—there’s nothing else for it—and 
your perils are past! Yes, this coining up 
that (lark staircase is not attractive, but we 
are become quite accustomed to it now. I 
can now iiud my way perfectly well. 1 asked 
why they had no lamp, but ran the risk every 
night of breaking a bonethey said it cost 
so much. Neither are Jthere any bells in the 
house, another terrible bore. How Germans 
can exist, year after year, age after age, 
without the commonest conveniences of life, 
is a mystery and puzzle to me. 

A UJIAXP ASSEMBLY. 

Very different to this evening was my 
visit to the Baroness von—V On our 
return from dinner at the Meyorinchrn Oaelen 
1 yesterday, 1 was informed that the lady 

of the - Ambassador had called ami 

enquired for me. 1 was not in a visiting 
humour, and the idea of going to these 
grand people quite alone daunted me. I 
have courage fur most tilings, I am sure I 
could travel to Qhina, very easily to America, 
by myself; but going alone to a ball, or 
even a little party, among strangers, is my 
idea of desolation : and this evening I be¬ 
lieved there was a grand party at the Am¬ 
bassador's. I was in despair; it was a wet 
day and 1 felt ill, and even if I did screw up 
my courage to a pitch of heroism, how W'aa I 
to get th.-re l how in all this rain? Where 
was my carriage ! —when-even a cab ? A cab ! 
ves. that reminded me that I might go and 
return in a fiacre. 

When, therefore, on returning home, I 
tbiuid that 1 could improvise a toilet, and felt, 
after a cup of tea, really better, and found 
that, with a deal of trouble and bargaining, a 
driver of a /’acre would condescend, for such 
really was the ease, to take me at the late hour 
of eight i iVlock—they leave their stand at seven 
and go home for the night!—and then bring 
mo hack again at ten, and all for the enormous 
sum of two guUen, and he would not cake a 
kreuzer less. Well, when all this was ar¬ 
ranged, 1 dressed ami set out, having of course 
been inspected by the whole family of the house 
from doors and windows—father, mother, 
daughter, little children, Wilhelm, and two 
apprentices with white rolled-up shirt sleeves. 
What amusement the idle people could find 
in seeing one of the English /rauhot. walk 
down stains in a simple white dross and with¬ 
out her Unmet, and get into a lumbering old 
coach, I cannot conceive.. 

After a short wet drive across the liesidens 
and (.Mean Plata ami past the ml Wetwlbacher 
J’lthiti, the palace where now lives the old 
King Ludwig, and which st range, red, Gothic 
pile is guarded by two enormous stops' lions 
seated on each side of the gateway, into the 
Belgravia-of Munich ; we stopfied at the house 

of the Baron von-, a beautiful house. A 

tall, melancholy-looking footman ushered me 
in and to a»y delight 1 found therewus no party. 
My spirits mW, 1 like Madman von —, and 
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I know it would be a charming evening.! 
Saving been received by another tail, me¬ 
lancholy servant at the top of the stuirs, and 
conducted through a number of anti-rooms 
and pretty boudoirs, 1 found the lady of the 
jbpuse, and a tall aristocratic looking-man, 
with a very good-tempered German face, a 
very interesting, elegant young lady, and a 
lively, pretty little girl, sitting in a comfor¬ 
table little drawing-room, comfortable though 
splendid. The walls were hung with pictures 
and rich velvet draperies; the sofas and chairs 
were covered with crimson velvet; there was 
gold everywhere; mirrors and tall vases of 
Bohemian glass and rich china. All was very 
costly, but the prints, and looks, iuui pictures, 
and the pleasant lamp-light, and the kind, 
beaming faces of the group at the table, made 
me feet instantly at home and happy. The 
lovely young lady with the calm brow, like 
one of Eastlake’s women, and those delicate 
tamer fingers loaded with rings, was a relation 
of the Baroness, and t,bc gentleman was her 
brother. They had travelled in England and 
Scotland, and were well read in English 
literature, of which they were very fond. We 
bad a deal of pleasant talk, not only about old 
England, but about lieautiful and interesting 
parts of Germany, with which, fortunately. 1 
was acquainted; about books, and pictures, 
and Kaulbach, whose genius we all agreed in 
ranking so high. 

Then came in tea on a rich silver tray, all 
so elegant and attractive, and the little cakes 
were so delicate, and the tea quite strong and 
fragrant, like English tea. And after our 
rude, though most jioctical life, the ctlmucns 
and propriety, and elegance, of this aristocratic 
existence had an unusual charm for me. 1 
loved to look at the glossy hair of the aristo¬ 
cratic little girl, at her round aims—at tin. 
delicate hands of the young lady so imprisoned 
in her rings ; they were to my fancy a sort of 
fairy creatures, who must ever live among 
gold and rich satin and perfquie, and the idea 
of her ever walking in dust or mud, or in 
wet or darkness, was like the idea of an 
angelV wing being splashed with the mud of 
a London cab-wTiecl ! No, there was an 
unusual piquancy in coining from our free, 
unconventional ufc, suddenly into a court- 
circle. 

A CHURCH FESTIVAL. 

One day lately, the streets were so gay 
with people, and the sun shone down into my 
very heart. I longed to be among trees and 
fields. I told my companion so; but she was 
thoroughly tired by her week’s work, and 
preferred remaining at home. But, I thought. 
Why waste the beautiful day in sleep 1 And 
was there not a Kirchweih in the Au 1—the 
church-festival of that beautiful church there. 
And thither I would go. I would not mind 
going there alone, but would leave my poor 
tired companion to sleep off her fatigue. 

Through the gay streets I accordingly went, 
crowds of holiday people moving towards the 


Isar Gate, and ever the bridge, and past the 
Folk’s Theatre. 

The An suburb was all alive with dance, 
music sounding from the public-houses and 
gardens; the little balconies were unusually 
gay with flowers; all the Madonnas had clean 
cambric pocket-handkerchiefs put into their 
hands: how comic they looked holding their 
handkerchiefs like fine ladies at a ball! Aud 
by-lhe-by, in this suburb there are not a few 
black virgins, who are here regarded as pecu¬ 
liarly sacred. Numbers of little stalls were 
set out covered with Kirchweih Nudle , a very 
good soil of cold pudding. The ojhih space 
in which the lovely Au church stands, was 
very gay, and under the acacia-trees, which 
form an avenue along one side of the square, 
hundreds of people were congregated. 

Two streams of jieople were ascending and 
descending the church steps ; so great, indeed, 
was the crowd, that 1 think I must have stood 
twenty minutes before i could gain admittance; 
they were principally {peasants. "When 1 did 
enter the church, it was along with peasant 
women, in tlicir Tartar fur caps, and with 
rosary and praver-book in hand, and with 
men in red or broad-striped waistcoats, and 
with long-skirted blue coats. And then how 
impressive was the sight! The air was heavy 
with incense; the graceful, slender, white 
columns rose up like the clustered stems of a 
palm-grove! The suit shone and glowed 
through the glorious painted windows. They 
represent the Virgin, tlirist, and the Apos¬ 
tles, moving among groves, or quiet, solemn 
temples and halls, or relieving themselves 
against brilliant or pearly skies. Tn one com¬ 
partment the Virgin, a child of twelve or 
thirteen, is taken by her parents to the High 
Priest. She kneels Injure him, and Joseph 
places the ring upon her linger. In another 
she sits with the infant Christ oil her lap on 
the ass, on the journey towards Egypt. And 
in another division she is seen ascending to 
heaven. I knew that these windows were very 
beautiful, but it was only to-day that their full 
beauty burst upon me. The exquisite 1 groups 
stained upon them, with their correct drawing, 
and rich draperies, arc enclosed, as it were, 
in jewelled shrines ; the upper portions of the 
window being tilled with the most exquisite 
Gothic work of every brilliant colour, like the 
richest missal pages. 

But if the windows excited my first atten¬ 
tion, the people attracted my attention in the 
second place. All the seats were tilled with 
devout [teasants, and numbers stood. As the 
church, however, was large, there was no 
unpleasant crush. All was silent as death, 
except when, from thp. far end of the church, 
came the voiees of children chaunting, or you 
caught the murmured words of the priest, as 
he raised the Host before the High Altar; 
and then the crowd responded with one deem 
sonorous voice, which could alone be compared 
to the hoarse, monotonous, wild sound of 
billows, solemnly rolling inward to the shore, 
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—not when there is a rough sea, but when all 
is solemn and calm. 

Wkfter a tirpe, I left the church; and not 
being inclined to return home, and finding 
that all the music from the jmblie-houses, and 
all the eating, and the dancing, were very 
inharmonious to iny then state of mind, i 
wandered on towards the plain, and feasted 
my eyes on a view of the Alj*s, which to-day 
seemed fairly to have stalked towards Munich, | 
so near did they Reem,—of a tender, quiet, blue- 
grev, but their forms gigantic, stern, Alpine! 

A “ CELESTIAL ” COFFEE-HOUSE. 

Another evening, after a day of real hard 
work, when we were in a particularly cheerful 
mood, 1 suggested to iny companion that, as all 
was so sunny and delicious, we would drink 
our coffee in a picturesque old orchard, which 
I had discovered in one of my exploratory 
expeditious through the suburb of St. Anna. 
It is a pretty walk this, through the suburb 
to the coffee-house orchard, which joins the 
English garden. You cross first flic comer 
of a very large field, acres and acres of which 
are covered with huge heaps of timber—enor¬ 
mous pines, which have been Hunted down 
from the Alps. The tall trees of the Enyli-h 
garden form a back-ground to the field ; mid 
then passing orchards, and cottage-, and 
country houses, you arrive at the coffee-house, 
a bright white house, with a deal of pah' sea- 
green paint about it, standing high, approached 
by a flight of steps, and having a kind of a 
Russian looK. The orchard in which it stands, 
is a grand old orchard, full of old apple-trees, 
under which are some hundreds of seats. On 
the former occasions when I passed it. there 
must have lx-on many hundred people drink¬ 
ing coffee there. On this evening, however, 
nil was deserted.—so much so, in fact, that 
there was no coffee to l*e had. After resting, 
therefore, a few minutes under an apple-tree, 
we proceeded on our way, when, turuiug into 
the English Garden, behold! another coffee¬ 
house, a very small one peeping out. from 
under the trees. “ (.'oil'ce and Wine-house of 
the Kingdom of Heaven ’’ (Zuui llifnmel-nich) 
was painted on an arched sigu over the gate. 
So extraordinary an appellation could not In? 
disregarded, however contrary to our English 
notions. < 

“ Let us try how coffee tastes in the King¬ 
dom of Heaven,” said 1; and in we went. 

The Kingdom of Heaveu, however, was also 
apparently deserted, except, by a pair of lovers, 
—a young girl in a white dress, mid a student 
in a scarlet cap and black velvet coat, and by 
a picturesque group of old peasants, men and 
women, who sat on a bench before the door, 
and drank ltcer; the student also drank beer, 
—the girl took nothing; she sat with her 
back turned towards him, and evidently looked 
very unhappy. I think they had just had a 
quarrel; what a shame to quarrel in the 
Kingdom of Heaven 1 I went into the house, 
and ordered coffee from a woman whom I met 


with a huge coffee mill in her hand. She said 
it should be ready in a minute, capital fresh 
coffee! So we seated ourselves at, the end oi 
a long veraudah, which was covered with 
vines, at the end opposite to where the lovers 
were, and noticed all around us, to occupy the 
time till the coffee appeared. Coffee at length 
nitde its apjicarunee, —vile coffee and peppery 
bread ; and leaving the -lovers still unrecon- 
eiled, we bade adieu to the “ Kingdom oi 
| Heaven.” and betook ourselves home in the 
i delicious twilight. 


A GREAT DAY FOR THE DOCTORS, jj 

Tile first of October is a great day for " 

■ the doctors. The sportsman may look out for :| 

the same time, because then pheasant shoot- 1 
ing logins; the farmer, because it suggests ’• 
certain arrangements between malt and hops 
preliminary to < 'hristmas and the comforts of 
long winter nights; the lawyer may take 
October the first as a hint of the gradual • 
death of tin* long vacation, and the near • 
advent of T«rm time and NovemWr the j 
second—its writs and summonses, judgments ; 
and executions ; the draper may regard it 
shrewdly, as affording a good time foe » \ 

"frightful sacrifice,” and an extensive sale 

of autumn goods, pnquiratory to the com- .| 
im-nccmcnt of ti e winter season.” Each and - 
all of these, and many more may have an i 
intt-rest iu the first of October; but their j 
claims are as nothing to that of the doctors. 

To the medical folks of these three kingdoms ‘j 
, —but to those of J A >ndou more pre-eminently a 
< —does the day esjieeially belong. To them, it 
J is the opening of it new year—the commence- 
1 incut of a new activity, i^p that day the great ; 
! majority of them commenced their career 

■ as students; from that they date the years 

i of preliminary reading, and lecturing,’ and • 
,hospital “walking,” to lie gone through W- I 
foie the terrible day of examination. Scat- | 
| tered over tin* globe they mav be—and thee ! 
j are so seat tered “much more than the men ..f i 
other professions, the Navy alone excepted— 
[yet the first of October always remains a ; 
j sort of red-letter day in the mind of the ■ 
Medicos. 

It is a time suggestive of old thoughts and 
companions, old pranks, and old stories. Such 
feelings bring most of those who are within _ 
reach to the old scenes on the first of October; 
and hence, on that tlay, there is at the London 
medical schools an a’sscntblage of doctors in 
all stages of growth—from the raw country 
student in green coat and high lows, to the 
staid hospital professor in black scholastic 
gown, through all the intermediate niceties 
of fast students aud slow students, reading 
students with sjtecs and note-books, ana 
smoking-students with cigar-cases and im¬ 
perials ; the matter-of-fact workeys of the 
Borough, and the gentlemanly idlers of St 
George’s; the country doctor up'for the day 
by rail; 'tne-snburban practitioner, who with 
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many misgivings has left Us surgery at of a friendly scientific conclave, whilst poorer 
Islington or Hackney, in charge of the new institutions can only offer the less Bensusl' 
apprentice.; the West End ditto who drives attractions of a discourse on acienoe, and a 
up to the focture-room in his trim gig, secure friendly greeting. . 
in tiie certainty that nobody will want him, The mental calibre ofthe'various lecturers 
Iwmmii “nobody’s in town yetand the differs amazingly. Somb of them have no 
ea^ dignified possessor of the prizes of medi- higher notion for an “ in troduct 0 #p " than a 
cal life, a handsome equipage, and four or mre history of medicine, dog up bodily from an 
thousands a year, the proceeds of aristocratic ancient edition of “Rees’sCyclopeedia." When 
practice. All these varieties of the medical a teacher of this sort begins his harangue, the 
genus are drawn together by the subtle in- older hands among his audience look suspicious 
nuence of this medical day. Not all into one and uneasy. They know what is coining— 
party or one building, because the medical the old tluvndbare story they have often slept 
schools of the Metropolis are about a dozen over before about “ Hippocrates, the father of 
in number ; and each school has its set. llut Medicine,”—“the errors of the early writers,” 
still they do congregate, as those who arc —■“ the immortal labours of Vesalius,”—with 
curious about the mutter may prove on any a grand climax, about the equally immortal 
first of October, on any year hereafter. John Hunter, and the blessing the students 


y a ^rand cluuax about the equally immortal 
John Hunter, and the blessing the students 
a.! experience in being allowed to follow in the 

: r _fii -i . i i_:_i. a _ 


immortal 


The introductory lectures are the great signal experience in lie mg allowed to follow in the 
for assembling; and. of these there were deli- footsteps of that physiological genius. Another 
vered on the 'first of October just past, no less almost equally set. form for an opening dis- 
than a dozen. The discourses vary in charne- course, is when the lecturer thinks it *• best 
ter, of course ; partly under the influence of the j to open the dawning session with a rapid 
locality where delivered ; partly in obedience j glance over what hits been done for science 
to the calibre of the lecturer ; and parti v by ; since we last met,”—appending a variety of 
the circumstances of the institution in which incidental remarks upon men and hospitals 
they are given in. Each large London hos-.at home and abroad; said remarks being 
pital has its medical school; but tin; hospitals invariably laudatory both of doctors in general 
are very differently circumstanced in other , and of medical institutions in particular. This 
respects. Two of them, Guy’s and Bartbolo-1 style is deservedly more popular than the 
j mew’s, ore enormously rich, having revenues, ellapter from the Cyelopirdia. A third spe- 
told in tens of thousands a year arising from : ties of discourse takes the sermonising form, 
landed and other property, and they are there-1 and lectures ‘‘the young gentlemen we see 
fore entirely independent of public subsorip- 1 assembled around us ” utwn the conduct 
tiotis. Not many years ago, Guy’sllospital, very . most, jn-ujter to l>e pursued during their career 
wealthy before, received, in one legacy left by ■ as students—prescribes a close attention to 
a Mr. Hunt, two hundred thousand pounds': books and lectures, and undevuiting attention 
Bartholomew’s enjoys the rents of houses in j “ at the bedside” in the hospital, 
important City streets yearly rising in value, j The class of lecturers who adopt this mods 
St. Thomas’s Hospital has likewise extensive j are always favourably received if the good 
property; Middlesex Hospital enjoys endow- ’ advice is supported by the career of the ruan 
nmnfaL particularly one of considerable ex- who gives it, and if he sj*eaks with sincerity 
tent, for the support of a ward for the re- and cleverness ; but is pooh-poohed, very 
caption and maintenance of uufiirtumde people | sincerely, if the Rpuaker is a dummy, or his 
Afflicted with cancer. University College has practice is known not to lie in accordance 
recently been blessed by A any handsome : with his precept. The most pjpular medical 
legacies ; and St. George’s, and Westminster, j speechificatiou of all, however, is that—not 
and the London, have incomes arising front; very often to be heard—of the eminently sue- 
independent property. Tho rents of the hist cessful man who comes from the intensely 
three, however, are not to be compared with , busy life, of full practice, fairly and honour- 
those of the huge institutions of the Borough ' ably won, to sjteak of the opening career of 
j and Siuithfield; and they are compelled, Lthe students whom the first of October calk 
! therefore, to rely partly upon the means of together. Allowing the occasion to carry his 
i suppprt which tneir still less fortunate coni- thoughts bock to the day when he himself 
| peers at Sharing Gross, the Gray’s Inn Boad, was a young seeker for medical knowledge, 
and Sink’s Collece, have almost whollv to such a teacher, feeling young again, lets his 


and King’s College, have almost whollv to such a teacher, feeling young again, lets his 
rely Upon—the voluntary subscriptions of the feelings out; and, iu the confession of his 
chari table section of the public. The first of own old thoughts, struggles and final sue- 
October in some respects varies in its aspects cesses, foreshadows what may be the life 
at these different places. At Bartholomew’s, of any one of the Hundreds who listen. The 
for instance, the audience numbers five or six first sanguine anticipations ; the growing 
hundred, or even more ; because, after the difficulties; the disappointments; the crush-, 
lecture, the noble hall of that establishment ing influence of the day when he is first driven 
is thrown open for a aairSe, in which brilliant to believe that finesse and quackery are con- 
lights, abundant refreshments, servants, and stoutly reaping the, rewards that his sense 
a foil assembly of medical dons, add many of of right suggests shotdd be the prize of worth, 
the attractions of an evening parly to those honesty, ana science. The struggle with igno- 
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ctetaMW ' THE GHOST THAT APPEARED TO MBS. WHARTON. 

„ » 

ranee—often with poverty and hope deferred mit to be kicked and beaten, end trampled, to 
—and then the final gradual triumph of death. 

patient desert, and it* reward, in distinction, But the first of October » no longer preceded 
wealth, and the daily omortunities of lessening the forays of the “ reaarrect&pit;" no 

human pain and Having valuable lives. This longer clouded by the lack of means for pur- 
happy eliamv charms au hearers. Each young suing the branch of study on which the 
listener makes the case his own, and, as his superstructure of medical knowledge must be 
high-lows trample down the staircase when raised. A population o£ two millions has 
the lecture is over, he is thinking of the day ever some members dropping from the ranks 
when he is to step out of the ball of a sick solitary and unknown—the waife and strays 
duchess* into a yellow chariot, to be driven of society—without friends to know or to 
round to a host of equally distinguished mourn their fate. Almost always paupers, 
patients. often criminals, though their lives may have 

At times, but not so often as they might be, been useless, or worse, they seem to make, when 
these opening medical addresses arc enlivened the fitful struggle is over, some atonement 
by anecdotic morsels of human experience, after death. The, wreck of their former selves 
fine London lecturer who so enlivened his is offered at. the shrine of science for a while, 
instructions, used to gain the. hearts of his' fuel when thereafter i hey are gathered to the t 
youngliearers wholesale, especially when he en-1 kindred dust of the graveyard, they may sleep 
eouraged them by telling how he, now the great, none tlic less calmly for ha ving contributed no j 
hospital light, made blunders to begin with, jmeaii help t«> the advancement- of that branch 
One day lie was describing his first attend-; of human knowledge which has Hs annual 
ance on a grand operation, at which a senior ovation mi the first of October—the great day 
surgeon seeing him stand by, said, "Mr.-, for the doctors. 

see if yon can feel the artery.’’ ‘‘ I put my -- 

digit into the wound,” confessed the future! THE GHOST THAT APPEARED TO 
great operator, “and so prol»*d it, but the' M1!S WHARTON 

examination gave me about as much in forma-1 * ’_ 

tion as if I haul put my finger into flic Atlantic > \Vmkx my mother was a girl, some rumours 
to discover America.” began to steal through the town where she 

But. this great day for the doctors In all lived, about something having gone amiss 
places iit the present time presents a great with old Mrs. Wharton: for, if Mrs. Wharton 
contrast to things as they were, even in the was not known by ;ill the townspeople, she was 
memory of those who are now active and , known and rcsjw'Cted by so many, that it was 
busy at such meetings ; and as the change ‘ really no trifle when she was seen to have th« 
illustrates the age we live in, it may well be contracted brow, and the piuehed look abdut 
noticed. , the nose that people have when they are in 

Every living being—every man, woman, alarm, or living a life of drepnnxiety. 'Nobody 
and ehihl — endures a certain ascertained could make out what wu» the matter. If 
amount of sickness during life, for the alluvia- asked, she said she was well. Her sons were ; 
tion of which, medical kuowleilge and skill is. understood tp be. js-rfectly respectable, ami ! 
required. But medical efficiency in the treat- sufficiently prosperous ; ami there could be no J 
incut of disease cannot be gained unless the doubt at suit the health, and the dutifulness.and ‘ 
young doctor bases all his subsequent studies the cheerfulness, of the unmarried daughter j 
upon a thorough knowledge of the structure j who lived with law. The old lady lived in a ; 
of the human body. This information can, house which was lier own property; and her 
only be had by the use of tin; sealed upon the, income, though not large, was enough for | 
dead. The very notion is apt to send a thrill comfort. What could it be that made her 1 
through every nerve of those unaccustomed to j suddenly so silent and grave ! Her daughter j 
^regard the subject in a philosophical light. ] was just the same as ever, except that she was 
But the tevms are absolute: no dissection—, anxious about the change in her mother. It 
no > knowledge. For generations, such means i was observed by one or two that the clcrgy- 
of information were forbidden to the student ;|miui had nothing to say, when the subject was 
and being denied by law, and abhorrent to spoken of in ms hearing. He rolled and 
popular feeling, the unlucky doctors had to nodded his head, and he glanced at the ceiling, 
run all sorts of risks, and to resort to all and then stuck liia chin deep into his shirt- 
kinds of improper and disagreeable expe- frill: but those were things that he wag 
cheats to procure the means of teaching the always doing, and they might mean nothing, 
art of the anatomist. Hence sprang up a When inquired of aliout liis opinion of Mrs. 
race of “ resurrection men,” as they ^were Wharton's looks and spirits, be shifted hia 
called,— men who stole the bodies of the dead, weight from one foot to the other, as he stood 
to sell them to anatomical schools for dissec- before tbe fire with his hands behind 1 , him, 
tion. Their robberies of tbe grave were and said, with the sweet voice and winning 
earned on at great risks. The public de- manner that charmed young and old, that, as 
testation of tbe crime was so great, that far as he knew, Mrs. Wnarton’B external 
when a clumsy or unlucky follower of it was affairs were*all right ; anti, as far peace of 
detected, he had to fight for his life, or sub- mind, he knew* of uo one who mare deserved 
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it If ; the course of her life, and the temper which her mother had forgotten to do, and in 
of her mind did not entitle her to peace the middle of the forenoon ordered dinner, 
within, he did not know who could hope for which she found her mother had also For- 
it Somebody whispered that it would be gotten. They had just such a breakfasting 
dreadful if a shocking mortal disease should three times more during the next fortnight, 
be -seizing upon her: whereupon he, Mr. Then, on Miss Wharton crossing the hall, she 
Gurney, observed that he thought he should met her mother in bonnet and shawl, about to 
have known if any such- thing was to bo go out, so early as half-past nine. The cir- 
apprehended. As far as a fit of indigestion cumatnnce would not have been remarked, 
went, he believed she suffered occasionally; but for the mother’s confused and abashed 
but she did not herself admit even that, way of accounting for going out. She should 
Dr. Robinson, who was present, said that not Iks gone long. She. had only a little call 
Mrs. Wharton’s friends might be quite easy to make, and so on. The call was on Mr. 
about her health. She was not troubled with Ganiev. He had hardly done breakfast 
indigestion, nor with any other complaint, when he was told that Mrs. Wharton wished 
People could only go on to ask one another to speak with him alone, 
what could be the matter. One or two When he entered the study, Mrs. Wharton- 
agreed that Mr. Gurney had made very seemed to lie as unready with her words as 
. skilful answers, in which he was much himself; and when he shook hands with her, 
assisted by his curious customary gestures; he observed that her hand was cold. She 
but that he had never said that lie did not said she was well, however. Then came a 
know of any trouble being on Mrs. Wharton's pause during which the good pastor was 
mind. shitting from one foot to the other, on the 

Soon after this, a like mysterious change hearth-rug, with his hands behind him, though 
appeared to come over the daughter; but no j there was nothing in the grate but shavings, 
disasters could be discovered to have hap- : Mrs. Wharton, meantime, was putting her 
pened. No disease, no money losses, no family! \ oil up and down, and her gloves on aud off. 
anxieties were heard of; and, by degrees,! At last, with a constrained and painful smile, 
both the ladies recovered neat ly their former I she said that she was really ashamed to say 
cheerfulness and case of manner,—nearly, but I what she came to say. but she must say it; 
not altogether. They appeared somewhat | and she believed and Loped that Mr. Gurney 
subdued, in countenance and bearing; and i hail known her long enough to lie aware that 
they kept a solemn silence when some sub- she was not subject to foolish fancies and 
jects were talked of, which often turn up by! absurd fears. 

the -Christmas fireside. It was years before j No one further from it," he dropped, and 
the matter was explained. My mother was j now In* fixed his eyes on her face. Her eyes 
married by that time, aud removed froyi her fi ll under his, when she went on. 
smoky native town, to a much brighter city fc For some lime past, I have suffered from 

in the south. She used to tell us, ns we grew a most frightful visitation in the night." 
up, the story of Mrs. Wharton, aud what she “ Visitation ! What sort, of visitation ? ” 
endured; and we could, if we had not Iieen She turned visibly cold while she answered 
ashamed, have gone on to say, as if we had “ It was last Wednesday fortnight that I 
still been little children, “ tell us again.” awoke in the middle of the night.—that is be- 
When we were going into the north to visit, tween two aud three in the morning, when it 
our grandparents, it was all very well to tell was getting quite light, and 1 saw—” 
xa oi coal-waggons that we Should see running She choked a little, and stopped. 

Tgithout horses, or iron rails laid down in the “Well!" said Mr. Gurney, “What did 
roods; and of the keelmen rowing their keel- you see 1 ’’ 

boats in the river, and all at once kicking up “ I saw at the bottom of the bed, a most 
their right legs behind them, when they gave hideous—a most detestable face—gibbering, 
the long pull; and of the glass-houses in the and makiug mouths at me." 
town, with fire coming out of the top of the “ A face ! ” 

high chimneys; and of the ever-burning “Yes; I could see only the face (except, 

mounds near the mouths of the coal-pits, indeed, a hand upon the licdposl), because it 
where blue and yellow flames leaped about, peeped round the liedjiogt front behind the 
all night, through the whole year round. It curtain. The curtains are drawn down to the 
was all very well to think of seeing these foot of the bed." 

things; but we thought much more of walk- She stole a look at Mr. Gurney. He was 
ing past old Mrs. Wharton house, and perhaps rolling his head ; and there was a wo rking 
inducing Mr. Gurney to tell us, in his way, about his mouth before he asked— 
the story we ha4 so often heard my mother “ What time did you sup that night ?" 
tell in hers. “ Now," she replied, “ you are not going to 

The story was this. say, I hope, that it was nightmare. Most 

One Midsummer morning Mrs. Wharton people would; but I hoped that you knew me 
was so absent at breakfast, that her daughter better than to suppose that I eat such suppers 
found &U attempts at conversation to be in as would occasion nightmare, or that 1 should 
vain. So she quietly filled the 'coffee-pot, not know nightmare from reality.” 











Cliarln Dickena.] 


TJIE GHOST THAT APPEARED TO MRS. WHARTON. 


“ Blit, my dear Mrs. Wharton, what else cau sleep with you, after hearing your story. - Try 
I say 1 ” whether she can see this face. ’ 

“Torhaps you had better listen farther, “ Yon <lo not think she would ?” * 

before yon "say anything." “I think slit* would not.—My dear friend. 

He nodded ana kfhued, as much as to say if I were a medical man, I could tell you farts 
was true. which you are little aware of,—anecdotes of 

“ I have seen the same appearance on three the stiange tricks that our nerves play with 
occasions since.” us ; — of delusions bo like polity .....” 

“Indeed!” 41 Go you think 1 have not considered 

“Yes, on three several nights, aVmt tlie that 1 ” exclaimed the poor lady. “Mr. 
same hour. And, since the first appearance. Gurney, J did not think that yon would try 
my supper has been merely a little bread and to persuade mo out of my senses, when I tell 
butter, with a glass of water. 1 chose to you, that four times 1 have seen in daylight, 
exclude nightmare, ns 1 would exclude any- and when wide awoke, and in perfect health, 
thing whatever that could possibly cause an what I have said.’’ 

appearance so horrible.” Mr. C Sunmy was very gentle; but, ns he 

“ What sort of face is it 1 ” said, what cov'd lie suggest but indigestion, 

“Short and broad ;—silly, and yet sly; and j or some such cause of nervous disturbance 1 
the features gibber and ’work,—< >li 1 fear- Yet his lieait smote him when hie old friend 
fully J ” laid her forehead against the mantel-piece, 

“ I)o yon hear it come and go ? ” and cried heartily. 

“No.* When I wake—(and I never n-s-d ire did all he could. He tried indefati- 
to wake in the night)—it is there: ami it ! gably, though in vain, to persuade her to let 
disappear—to say the truth—while my eyes her daughter share the spectacle : and he 
are covered ; for l cannot meet its eyes. I went, the same day, when Miss Whartbn was 
hear nothing. When I venture a glance, some-; out for her walk, and the servants were at 
times it is still there ; sonn-times it is gone." ; dinner, to examine the house. He made no 
“Have you missed any projierty 1 " 'discovery. The gratings of the under-ground 


are covered ; for 1 cannot meet its eyes. I 
hear nothing. When I venture a glance, some¬ 
times it is Still there ; sonn-times it is gone. 4 ’ 
“Have you missed any projierty 1" 


“No : nor found any trace whatever. We ;cellars Were perfect. The attics had no trap- 
have lost nothing; and there is really not a doors; and the house had no parapet. The 
door or window that seems ever to have been chimneys were too high and narrow for any 
touched: not an opening where any one could one to get in at the top. No window or door 
get in or out.” j was e.wr found unfastened in the morning. 

“ And if there were, what could he the oh-: Mrs. Wharton did m>t think she could engage 
jec-t. I—What does your daughter say to it ! ’’ for courage enough to gel out of bed, or to 
“ Oh 1 ” said Mrs. Wharton, rising quickly,: look beyond the curtains. Nor could she 
“she does not, ami indeed she must not know j promise not to draw her curtains. The face 
a word of it. 1 ought to have said, at first,■ had never appeared within them ; and they 
‘ that what I am telling you is entirely in eon- seemed a sort of protecting where there was 
iidencc. If I told *uy daughter, it must then no o'her. 

go no further. We could not keep our s,-r-, Without having made any promises, she 
vauts a week, if it got out. Ami if 1 should j went so far as to start up in bed, the next 
want to let iny house, 1 could not find a j time site saw the face. The eyes winked 
tenant. The value of the property would go j horribly at her ; the head nodded—and was 
down to nothing; and, in justice to my j gone. The 1 writ mg of her heart prevented 

daughter, I must consider that : for it is to be! her hearing anything that time; but once or 

hers hereafter. And wc could never have a j twice during the autumn she fancied she 
guest to stay with us. No one would sleep > heard a light and swift footstep in the passage, 
in the house a single night. Indeed, you j She ahvavs left her room-door open, for the 
.must not . . . . .” ’ | sake of the same sort of feeling of security 

“ Well, well : I will not mention it. Hut 1 that most people crave when they shut and 

I dou’t sue.” bolt theirs. If this was ;t ghost, bolts would 

lie paused; and Mrs. 'Wharton replied to not keep it out; and she could flv the more 

his thought, easily through the open door if her terror 

“It is difficult to form conjectures,—to say should become too great to l>e endured alone, 
anything, in such a case, which does not For the first time, she now burned a night, 
appear too foolish to he uttered. But one light in her chainlier, as the nights lengthened, 
most have some thoughts ; and perhaps—if anil not a dim, flickering rush candle, but a 
one can talk of possibilities—it is possible steady wax-light.. She knew that her dangh- 
that this appearance may be meant for mo ter wondered at the strange extravagance; 
alone; .and therefore, if I can conceal it from hut she could not bear darkness, or a very 

ray daughter.till I am convinced feeble light, when the thing might be behind 

whether It is meant for me alone.” the eurtain. 

“ I would soon try that,” observed Mr. Throughout October the visits were almost 
Gurney. Seeing Mrs, Wharton look wistfully nightly. In the first week in November they 
at him, he contained, suddenly ceased ; and so many weeks passed. 

“My advice is that you have your daughter away without* a return, that Mrs. Wharton 
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began tobe* little alarmed about her *om 
wita, and to auk herself whether, afterall, it 
vu tot possible that this vu a trick of the 
* neryes. One night in January, that doubt, 
at least, was settled; for there, at the same 
bedpost, was the same face. Mrs. Wharton 
was now, after this interval, subdued at once. 
She had borne, for half-a-year, her pastor's 


than tell, it herself, because he could make 
light efitt and die could not); and she gladly 
agreed to let her daughter sleep with her. 
For long, she gained nothing by it. During 
the whole fortnight that the visits now con¬ 
tinued, Miss Wnarton never once saw the 
face. She tried to wake the moment her 
mother touched her; she tried to keep awake; 
but die never saw the face: and after that 
fortnight, it did not come again till April. 

One bright May dawn, she saw it. Her 
mother muled her wrist, and, she waked up 
to- a sight which burned itself in njxm her 
brain. She suppressed a shriek at the mo¬ 
ment ; bnt she could not tell Mr. Gurney of 
it afterwards, without tears. She wanted 
. that, day to leave the house immediately; but 
the thought of her mother’s long-suffering 
with this horror, the consideration of the 
serious consequences of declaring themselves 
gh os t seer s in the town, and of the disastrous 
etfectupeft their property, aud of the harrn- 
leseosss of the ghost, induced her to summon 
up her Courage, and liear on. She did more. 
When a little inured, she one night sprang 
out of bed, rushed round the foot of it, and 
out upon the landing. The stairs were still 
dim in the dawn ; k but she was confident tlvat 
she saw something moving there—passing 
down to the hall. As soon as she could make 
'tike servants attend her, she told them she 
believed somebody was in the house; and all 
the four women—two ladies and two maids— 
stout, armed with pokers and shovels, and 
eotaniiaed the whole houflb. They found 
jfipd^^seither in the chimneys, nor under 
fjh#beds, nor in any closet—nothing, from 
oettar tq attic. And when the maids had 
iteoov&fd'« little, they agreed what a tire¬ 
some. «Mt wearying thing it was when ladies 
took fkacim. This was only their first night 
of disturbance. Miss Wharton called them 
up throa times more; and then she gave 
tho''ta*kijgr up. The servants thought her 
ilrV']iii|.fifr1ill<rfid and wished she might not 
bego^to be UL 

Thus matters went on for some years. The 
oddest was the periodicity of the visits. 
In winter they were rare; but there was 
generally a short tapes in or about January, 
after which tfa^y^fasod till the eud of March, 
or the beghuiu^bf April. They went on 
through nsatiy Jkd who|e summer, with one 
or two The 

' Servants never sdsodotud ran i VA^Mautenoe of 

.-A* ' _ m Am *• a •* 1 - 


the mystery. Their ladies defer mentioned 


it; and no article was ever displaced at night. 
The ladies became in time so accustomed to 
the appearance, as to bear it almost without 
uneasiness. If occurred to them sometimes, 
how odd it was to be fifing under the weight 
of such a mystery ; and they were silent when 
ghosts were talked about, and felt sad looked 
very serious when they were laughed : but 
their alarm had subsided. Tlie Thing never 
did diem any harm; and they had now got 
merely to open drowsy eyes, to see if it was 
there ; and to drop asleep the moment it was 
there no longer. This may seem strange to 
those who have not (and also to those who 
have,) seen ghosts ; but we none of us know 
what we may come to ; and these two ladies 
reached the point of turning their heads on 
their pillows, without much beating of the 
heart, under the gibbering of a hideous ghost. 

One circumstance worth noting is, that the 
Thing once spoke. After one ot its mocking 
nods, it said, I come to see you whenever I 
please.’* When Mr. Gurney was told this, he 
asked whether the language was English, and 
what sort of English it was. It uiust have 
been English, as the ladies did not observe 
anything remarkable. As to the dialed, it 
had made no j(articular impression upon them, 
bnt when they came to remember ami consider, 
they thought it must have been the broau 
dialect of the district, which they were ac¬ 
customed to hear in the kitchen, and in the 
streets and shops, every day. This was all. 
Amidst the multitude of nightly visitations, 
no explanation—no new evidence—occurred 
for several years. Mr. Gurney was not fond 
of being puzzled. His plan was to dismiss 
from his mind what puzzled him. He seldom 
inquired after tlie ghost; and when he did, 
he always received the same answer. 

One morning, after this lapse of years, Mr. 
Gurney called to ask the ladies if they would 
like to join a party to see a glasshouse. The 
residents of manufacturing towns cannot 
intrude in such places at their own jdeasnre, 
but (as is well-known) take their opportunity 
when an arrival of strangers, or other such 
occasion, opens tlie doors of any manufactory. 
Mr. Gurney was the first man in the town, 
in regard to doing the honours of it. All 
strangers were introduced to him; and the 
doors of all show-places flew open before him. 
He was wont to invite his meuds in turn to 
acconqiany him and his party of strangers to 
these show-places; and he now invited the 
Whartons to the glasshouse. Mias Wharton 
was unavoidably engaged at the school, but 
her mother went. 

When the whole party were standing near 
one of the furnaces, observing the coarsest 
kind lof glass blowing—that of green-glass 
Iwttles—Mrs. Wharton suddenly seized Mr. 
Gurney's arm with w* hand, while with .the 
other she pointed, past the glare, to a figure on 
the other eide of the ibrnaoe. 

“That’s the Jmss f” she exclaimed, in great 
agitation; “ Keep quiet, ipi poll down your 
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veil,” ud Mr. Gurney in her ear. She drew 
back into the shadow, and hst down ber Toil, 
felling randy able to stand. Mr. Gurney 
did not offer her «n arm ; he had something 
else to do. * y 

“Who is that man 1” he inquired of the 
foreman, who was showman at the moment. 
The , m»-n inquired about looked scarcely 
human. He was stunted in figure, large in 
face, uid hideous,—making all allowance for 
the puffing out of his cheeks, as he Mew vigo¬ 
rously at the end of the long pipe lie was 
twirling in his baboon-like hands. 

*That poor fellow, sir? Hie name is 
Middleton. He is a half-wit,—indeed, very 
nearly a complete idiot. He is just able to 
do what you see—blow the coarsest sort of 


Who wiH ikSt hanour the courage mad forti¬ 
tude of the ladies, usd TtAcaea that their 

J _.11:__._ i tlJ- -*■_ _ _ l .,:_ L^* _ 


Mr. Gnrney wished to sjieak with hirn ; 
and the poor creature was summoned. Tie 
came, grinning; and he grinned yet more 
when he was requested to show the glass¬ 
house to the gentleman. Mrs. Wharton, with 
ber veil down, hung on her friend’s arm ; and 
they followed the idiot, who was remarkably 
light-footed (for a wonder), to the place 1»*- 
was most fond of. lie took them down to 
the annealing chamber; and tlu-n he observed 
that it was “a nice warm place «’ nights.” 
Being asked how he knew that, he began 
pointing with his finger at Mrs. VTliarton, 
and peeping under herbonnet. Being advised 
to look him in the face, she raised her veil ; 
and he sniggled and giggled, and said he had 
seen her many a time when she was asleep, 
and many a time when she was awake ; and 
another lady too, who was not there. He 
hid himself down here when the other men 
went away—it was so warm ! and then he 
could go when lie pleased,and see “her there,” 
and the other, when they were asleep. Mr. 
Gurney enticed him to whisper now lie 
managed it; and then, with an air of silly 
cunning, he showed a little square trap-door 
in the wall, dose by the floor, through which 
be said he passed. It scented too small for 
the purpose; but be crept in and out again. 
On the other side, he declared, was Mrs. 
Whart on’s cellar. It was so. Far distant as 
the glasshouse seemed from her house, it ran 
hack so far, the cellar running back also, 
that they met. No time was lost in sending 
round to the cellar; and, by a conversation 
held through the trap-door, it was ascertained 
that when Mm. Wharton’s stock of coals was 
low, that is, in summer, and before a fresh 
supply came in in mid-winter, Middleton 
could get in, and did get in, almost every 
night.. When he did not appear, it was only 
because the coals covered the trap-door. 

Who shall say with what satisfaction, the 
ladies watched the nailing up of the trap¬ 
door, and with what a sense of blissful com¬ 
fort they retired to rest henceforth ? Who 
shall estimate the complacency of the good 
clergyman at this complete solution or the 
greatest faystery he had ever encounteredi 


inquired into, be as easily aooounted for as 
that appertaining to the good Mrs. Wharton; 
which has this advantage over all other ghost 
storiesit is perfectly and literally true. 

fj.:,'., .'I 1 ,, xi; t rmsur m. ,<■;■ j : ■ .vuftia.rJUU 

CHIPS. 

A VOICE FROM A • QUIET” STREET. 

Sir, —Your article in a recent number, on 
the subject of street music, was very good as 
for as it went. But I have this fault to find 
with it, that it leaves untouched a series of 
nuisances which are much more awful and 
heart-rending than those which it attempts to 
describe. Somebody must start up to lie the 
Cobden of these abuses. Somebody must 
arise to put them down, or perish in the 
attempt. I venture to offer myself on the 
shrine of my suffering country. 

Three days ago. Sir, I returned to town with 
my friend and eollahorateur, Jones. We are 
writing a three act drama of intense and ap 
palling Interest; and have, for certain reasons, 
i*een spending a fortnight in Faria On our 
return to London we agreed to rack out some 
quiet lodging where, undisturbed by the roar¬ 
ing of cabs and omnibuses, we might continue 
our work without molestation. For this pur¬ 
pose, we fixed upon one of the streets running 
from the Strand to the river, which by their 
quiet air and secluded appearance, invite the 
attention of the passer-by, and seem to pro¬ 
mise an -eternal repose. It may not be 
generally known that in sdtne of these streets 
—I allude, of course, to Craven Street, Norfolk 
Street, Cecil Street, and their parallels—grass 
actually grows. In Cecil Street we secured a 
convenient two-pair front; ami, moving in 
there with our carpet-bags, indulged in dreams 
of the success which we were about to achieve. 
We drew out. the careef of the ruffian, killed 
him at the end of the third act, made puns 
for the comic characters, wept over the 
suffering heroine, and determining to set to 
work betimes the next morning; went to bed 
early. 

Well, Sir, no sooner had the breakfast 
things been cleared away, and we were engaged 
ujKin the opening some—a chorus of Feasants 
and Feaaautesses, I need hardly say—than we 
were alarmed by a frightful noise outside the 
window. It was impossible to continue our 
work while it lasted, so 1 went to the window 
to see what was the matter. Will it be be¬ 
lieved T Three individuals were standing on 
each other's heads, and from each of the anna * 
of the topmost, two infanta of teadjer yean 
were suspended. A mob of htttther boys, 
servant-maids, policemen, anaotber unem¬ 
ployed persons, were shouting wpMsplureus 
sppb.se afbqpd them. The imminent peril 
of our melodrama demanded'thaft ure should do 
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something Vigorous. Wo accordingly sent out 
the •errattbHEMl-'wo^ as a deputation, with a 
shilling, and a request that they would “ move 
on,” as tifere was a gentleman in the house 
afflicted with lumbago. It had the desired 
effect—the donative, not the message — and 
we thought we were free. 

Fallacious hope ! » 

We hsd scarcely set to work again, and 
had got <me of the peasants in the drama u]>on 
his .knees, offering a rose to his beloved, and 
pointing tQ a distant cottage on the lihine, 
when a more terrible noise invaded our ears. 
Tbis time it was a “ Punch,” to which a retired 
half-pay officer and his family in the first-floor 
front are partial, and which had come, by 
their express orders, to perform in front of 
the house. The hubitv.it of this kind of exhi- 
tion, gathered round in dense array to witness 
their favourite performance, and there we 
were, stopped again for a full half-hour. But 
everything must have an end, and the 
“ Punch ” at length departed amidst our sup¬ 
pressed maledictions. With difficulty, indeed, 
was my heroic friend Jones prevented from 
rushing out and administering a kick to the 
dog Toby who, with a pipe in his mouth, had 
added ten-fold to our agony, aud contributed 
to the horror which, for my mrt, I have 
always felt for precocious animate. 

Well, Sir, we had no sooner congratulated 
ourselves on the termination of this disgraceful 
scene, when an individual habited in a Turkish 
garb came into the street, to swallow a sword 
and to balance a walking-stick on his copper- 
coloured nose. Neither sixpences, nor shilliifgs, 
nor protestations, could get rid of this infernal 
Oriental, who — in perfectly good English— 
informed us that rie had not been that, way 
for a whole fortnight, and that he really mmt 
perform. It was in vain that we requested 
him to retire—if not to his own country, and 
the smiling babes he lia# left behind him 
, either in Damascus or in Houndsditch — at all 
events, lower down the stqpet. He was in- 
; . dxorable, and for full twenty minutes large 
pslibles'und other heavy articles seemed to 
$sappetf' down his capacious throat, and 
Were blbught up again before our reluctant 
«!JWS.'' 

He was succeeded by a Hindoo chieftain 
who danced 1 the national war-dance, howling 
at the saaMf time the national war-song — upon 
a deal jdadk, two feet square. 

X sbattiibt pn ' ig this painful subject much 
further., * At half-past one, we haci a Fan¬ 
toccini { at three, a performance of Ethiopian 
serenade!* j at four, a select band of Scottish 
youths, to execute the fling ; interspersed at 
intervale with barrel-organs, organs upon 
wheels, brass ftjjtnds. violinists, flute-players, 
and every other IfM of known an#l unknown 
musicians. W) just to show you the 

. effect that these aceiswsd artists have bad 
upon one of tho ^s ssi pronjitbigdrama&c 
weoes of the se^h; aa-1 

find ft written inmy •' 

Bertram. Beloved Anna, east not upon xuo that 
contemptuous look. The false Ferdinand lovos 
thee not. Oh 1 say, charmer, wilt thou be mihe 1 

Anna (gobbing tenderly). Cures that Turk !! 

I could put'up trith barrel-organs. I could 
bring myself to suffer, almost without re¬ 
pining, under “Lucy Long.” I could even en¬ 
dure “ Trab Trab.” But to be molested with 
these Punches ami Eastern performers is too 
much for me. To watch oue of these Abo¬ 
rigines (I suppose I ought to say an Aborigo) 
tearing his hair and making pretence to 
munch his enemies ; to hear the particulars 
of the last half-dozen burglaries and murders 
shouted under my very hose ; to listen to a 
man and six small children bellowing at the 
tops of their stentorian voices tlmt they have 
not partaken of food for three days, and are 
ready to drop down with exhaustion. All this 
is too much for me. It occasions, in the 
sensitive mind of a uiclo-drainalist, a degree 
of pluvnzy that makes him ready to tear ids 
hair, like the Aborigo ; to yell, like the 
whooping Indian ; to drop down, like the 
fatherless and motherless children and their 
exhausted but strong-voiced parents. 

is there no law, .Sir, to protect these un- 
liappy streets from the vagrants who infest 
them 1 No international treaty to compel 
Oriental nations to keep their jugglers and j 
curiosities to themselves7 No untenanted j 
patent-theatre where Punch and Judy, and ! 
Fantoccini, might, find a secure retreat 1 No 
policeman lying in ambush in a larder, ready 
to spring out ujton the offenders 7 

My mind is made up. 1 shall take a 
lodging in the most cab-frequented street that 

1 can And, and compose my master-piece 
there. • 

Even as I write, and the shades of evening j 
are stealing upon me, I observe ah individual, 
advancing slowly out of the Strand with a 
huge drum and a life. Two other miscreants 
are following him, wrapped up in large great¬ 
coats. .A secret presentiment tells me that 
the wretches arc about to throw off their 
great-coats aud stand upon their heads in 
front of my window. 1 can, consequently, 
write no more, but must remain, 

Sir, 

Your very obedient and afflicted Servant, 

John Smith, Dramatic Author. 

Cecil Street, Straud. 

Xou ready, Price Tm.M., neatly Pound fa Cloth, 
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THE COW WITH THE IRON TAIL. 

It was four o'clock in the morning,—and the 
Cow with the Iron Tail prepared for the 
duties of the day with her accustomed sto¬ 
lidity. Standing bolt upright, at the end of a 
dusky court-yard, where day-break found it 
very difficult to penetrate, she submitted to 
the seizure of her iron tail by a sturdy Welsh 
girl, and as it was raised up and down, the 
spouted forth from her innocent nozzle a con¬ 
scientious stream of water into the unconsci- 
entiouR vessels of Mr. William Yawl, the 
dairyman, whose neat little shop won situated 
at a convenient distance. This shop, or dairy, 
had a low-fronted window, in which were seen 
several tin cans, ranged round a small slant¬ 
ing board, wliereou appeared the portrait of 
a red and white cow, between whose legs and 
the window (.lass was thrust a little basket, 
containing five eggs and a cobweb. A gera¬ 
nium, with <i few dusty lmves and a very red 
pot, was placed in thebackground. Over the 
ledge of the door Btood a small field-gate, 
originally pointed white, buL being made of 
tin, it had several stains <n rust running 
down the burs, and. had also lost somewhat 
of its original shape and attitude. Into this 
door came hurrying a Welsh girl, with two 
wooden pails, just filled from the Cow with 
the Iron Tail, standing bolt upright in Pump 
' Court, Skarton’s Buildings. High Holborn. 
The girl was soon followed by a boy, who 
browgfei a large pitcher full of water. ITe 
jostled the girt in the narrow passage, as she 
was bustling forth again with her pails for a 
fresh supply; and this went on until the 
quantity required had been obtained. 

Between the Dairy of Mr. William Yawl 
Mid Pump Court, there intervened an alley, a 
mews, and a narrow street. At the comer of 
the latter, and commanding a peep down the 
allay, and a squint round the mews, perched 
the thin, threo-windowed house—one window 
standing cm W top of another—of Mr. Tim 
Blivers, the Barber, whose bhie-snd-whrte 
sign-pole projected from his second wifcdow, 
so as* to attract customers at right angles, 
acute angles? obtuse angles, and from over- 
fhe-way. Mr. Yawl's water business being 


folded up in a bundle-handkerchief When, as 
he was passing the corner just described, out 
bolted Mr. Tim Slivers upon him—though the 
ehutters of his shop were not down—-and 
seized him by the coat-tail. 

“Stop!” said Tim. 

“Oh, good morning, Mr. Stivers,” said 
Yawl, much startled anil einbemywed; “Idid 
nut think you ever got up <*o rood.” 

“Never you mind about that,” answered 
Mr. Slivers, keening his hold on the cost-tail. 
“ I’m up too early for you, it seemsand he 
gave a knowing, and rather malicious smiling 
look at the huge, soft bundle under Mr. 
Yawl’s right arm. 

“ What do you mean 1 ” cried the alarmed 
dairyman. 

“Just this,” said Mr. Slivers. “You’ve 
left my eaMy-shaving shop for the oyster- 
knife scraping of Podgy {ireen, and I won’t 
stand it. Mark that! One thing more,"— 
and Mr. Tim Slivers raised his forefinger^— 
“ I ’ll peach ! ” Vttenng this dreadful word, 
he lowered the tip of his forefinger, and, 
piking it deep into the surgtee of the yielding 
bundle, gave a wicked grin, and ran back into 
hie dark doorway. 

The free of Mr. William Yawl turned as 
pale as one of his sum milk-pans, aa hs stood, 
-.taring stupidly at the dark doorengr into 


the-way. Mr. Yawl's water business being 
over, he had hurried off to Newgate Market, 
and Water on his wiyfrstir, atlong strides, 
with teUafcthing, large and soft, carefbljy 


with something,large 


carefbUy 


•K iiaL that he had came to be sh a re d. 

“So them at last, you really do want shav¬ 
ing," ssidMrf Slivers, sedduouriy continuing 


which Slivers had just skipped out ter right. 
He next looked down at his bundle, glancing 
all over it, to see if any aperture had betrayed 
its contents. No aperture of any kind was 
visible, and he dowry turned ados, and bent 
his way to his DaiW with oppressed and 
anxious feelings. His natch of Hulk sent out 
that morning was a failure: it was more than 
usual in quantity, but not of its usual good 
colour, and had, if attentively considered 
before mixing it in tea or coffee? a very queer, 
and, to the uninitiated, an inexplicable twang; 
Apprehension—nervousness—that was the 
cause of it, 

Mr. Yawl was unable to eat any breakfast; 
and after many hesitations durum on hour 
and a-half^ he bent his tremulous steps 
towards the threatening pole of Mr. Tun 


von. n. 
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his,. 'woritjOf stropping a width Was 

sjPmd'byinsana of a long Ak Ike ton of 
vfoloh W nailed half-way vpBe wall, while 
he held A* other end in ms hand, drawing 
qu&th* leather to the proper angle of tension. 

v Yes,” replied Mr. Yawl, putting up hie 
hand to his chin, with a weak attempt at 

- i ...x_ i' _ iL_ _ ens_:__ 


I’m iw&y iop JFQtt. Sit down. Lain back. 
Easy, you know, as usual. Dost sit so stiff. 
There—quite with your hack against the back 
of the shaving-chair. My lather’s not hot— 
don't flinch. So—ah—ahem! Cold morning, 
this morning — early, 1 mm." Here he 
adjusted the white cloth beneath his patient's 

“Yes,” said Mr. Yawl; “it mat rather 
cpld;—not so very, neither.” 

“Butchers’ markets usually is cold,” re¬ 
marked Mr. SUrera, tucking the doth in 
round the throat, “’specially iu the early 
part of the morning. So much stone, and 
mgt*. Ahem ! Hope you got a good lot of 
snamdabnins ? ” 

. "^Sheep's nonsense i What do you mean, 
Mr. Slivers 3 ” 

“ What you had in your bundle, this morn¬ 
ing. I felt ’em. you know—poked my finger 
into the soft plumpness of the hangkercher. 
I knoar’d it was sheep’s brains, directly 1 
aaw yon.” .. . 

?#q nek thing. Sir!” said Mr. Yawl, 

. trying to lock bold, and offended, aud avoiding 
this edvanemg hand of lus operator. 

WeiL bufiocka’, then.” 

No, Mr. Slivers, nor bullocks’, neither. 
WhyjmouM I—" , There he stopped. 

^Then,” said Mr. Slivers, with a confidant 
tone, beginning to apply the lather, “ it was 
, npprM'—yea, calves’ brains for breakfast, and 
> ft wood thing too, ain't they 3” j 

' '-*"$ 0 r-those who like them," replied Mr.{ 


point your none d#Wa at your toe, in that 
way. Then, there’s some as usee chalk, or 
whiting, to whiten the water they put; 
and flour, starch, and size, to keep up. the 
substance, and nerwent tho ‘ milk ’ mm look¬ 
ing thin; ana lastly, they go to a secret 
doctor’s, and buy a Bet of dusky orange-red 
balls, nude of mysterious stuff which, being 
well worked round, melts gradually, and 'fives 
the nice yellowish: tint what’s wanted. And 
I have beard—I accuse nobody in particular— ,2 
that when a nine froth is wanted to the ton * 
they sometimes throw hi a number of atiaUft 
stir them round and round, aud then strain 
them off so that nobody’s none the wiser.” 

“ As 1 hope to be saved,” exclaimed Mr. 
Yawl, * I never did any such thing; and I *d 
send away any servant or boy of mtneiM 
hinted at such—that 1 would.” And afe. 
Yawl rose to bis full height, with the white 
doth still close rouud his throat, and haagi% 
down. 

“Dont’t get up !" cried Mr. Shvem, “seio- *■ 
ing his victim by the shoulders, and bumping 
him down upon the hard, wooden-eeotou 
chair, “ Why uo you get up 3 " 

“Why, have’iit you done both sides 3 ” 
inquired Mr. Yawl. 

“ Yes; to be sure I have ;”said Mr. Slivers, 
wiping his patient’* face with a wet towel; 
“but your hair is in a shocking state—quite 
neglected—all comes of your leaving me for 
that infamous quack, Podgy Green, because 
■ he took mure uiiik of you. Now, sit still, 
i You must lw cut uiul curled.” 
i Mr. William Yaw] groaned inwardly, and 
1 repealed to himself a melo-dramatie hoe 
, he had recently h^rd ^thestoe- 


| “ I am—I foel it—in this tMNppMpwer I ” " 

I “ You, see,” pursued jpPHj^g ivers, ap> 

I plying his large comb iM MirM’MWliff eosypo- 
sure, and opening tlie jaffis W<ln|^wpKm to 
their foil width, as be feat 

of bis man, “ You nee, ftcaaft ||b-mma'milk 
as we all drink, end BBraMBoy it 
can’t be. Say them ’■ fM» 
of us bore m 

person, oa the of 

“But &ey don’t d# : 4^ 

Yawl, “that's much 

Half-a-pint I—I wish tb2$jpETCi' . p Vjsf ,; •. 

“And so they do," jftoig 
conquerable Slivers; w thtoMbvalttd'qid|to 
in the morning—good; and -.there ’ S M j toto td 
ooflfee in At eveiuog^qnod. - . 

this—minff l said one mm anotlm^mere’b 
bread-and-milk for linilfliff ansk vjmm, attffv 
bottle* of milk for hin&qt* and*heto>piee - 
and puddings, and giffmf bl^sHmtfoaa-. mtd ■. 

sSswsSKft: 

and nun-arutailk—ote* you 


wert”' 
ivers, ap- 
m^aompo- 

§*<# t» 


,' vffji must learn, to like* them, anyhow,” 
persevering barber, “ both at break- 
fljpt' and..tea, considering we can’t get our 
without some eueh thing. Come, I 

* iMaliteptiC 

*. ''!MlwVwt"'flpe what you know, said poor 
A{af/YtowL-jy* foes becoming as white mad 
qiflp p i i g li made and .whey; “it's nothing 
to am wodier dairymen do.” 

. f'CtofoNandt j you can’t help what they da 
I ipiyAOn Hold up your thin! They send to 
the,Item wtth the Dun Tail, and they mix a 
pint «t least—some on ’em a pint aadjdtol£ 
or%fetow4o oremr qnart of milk. Bald up 
: • yaw shin A tew* Than ton milk, 

yw know, kMkflrtoft Bin, to they .beats 
: '■ ufi the baabw fli'A toOtoto^Bhrea beams m 
r bmwto Mtore of 


Itowed. wtfkt$ 
terns* fo basfoi 
osnVa 


> m |p ton* ton 

SSS& 


'&l:w •• ■ 














THE COWWITJHL 



TAIL. 


Me. Ytem looked down at the toft of heir cheap at Smtthfield. That % had, to begin 
tad Mud nothing. with, ain’t it t But s n ppoas the oofon as are 

u Yny, how many milch cow* are these feeaght, turn o»rt to be deoast kind of aninuds, 
among all the cowkeepers that supply milk for man: wheat sort of. life they soon have to lead, 
all London 1 ” next demanded Mr. Olivers. A great number of the London milch oowe 
A graatssany," replied Yawl, brightening Kve in daik, damp dens, lender atone arches 
up, jdsraaay a matter at twenty thousand. near the Thames. In one of these wap* 
* Now,” prwsoded Slivers. again gatherum forty or fifty cows are packed, in a spam not 
up asftli'jia^as* tuft of hair to his comb, and large enough foradosen; the shed « fit with 
expandingwhe blades of the scuwors to their gas, which adds to the hot steam of the breath 
utmost gape, "now, balf-u-pint a day for two and the hides of the com; and the wentila- 
millions of people amounts to five hundred tion they get is by means of a bole, of leas 
thonastul quarts; to obtain which we must than one foot square, in the wall of the lane 
have fifty thousand cows, each producing, on that leads to the halfpenny steam-boats, 
an average, teu quarts a day. So, you me. Maybe you don’t know where that is f” 
Recording to Corker, wo're thirty thousand * I don’t know as I do," murmured poor 
bows short of our proper complement— Mr. Yawl. 

and the milk of all these has to lie supplied “ 1 thought not. Well, that *s one of the 
by the Cow with the Iron—Tail, my boy t ”— kind of places they live in. Other cow¬ 
and off want the second great tuft of hair, and keepers have seta of cellars, and other under- 
fell dose beside his shorn companion on the ground places; others pack them in yards, 
hoot. dirty lanes, or any holes and owners, and 

“And privy, where did you loom all this!” often in company with swine—and the hot- 
enquired Mr. Yawl, in a quailing voice, fensive hodours arc enough to pyson ati. the 
“ Who told you all these things (—though it ’a neighbourhood. When cows live in dark 
nothing to me. you know—I’m not a cow- .lens, or filthy yard*, in tlio worst of company, 
keeper." or rim with their smooth, hinnocent noses 

** To be sun- you ain’t. I know that very dose up against dead walls—with all manner 
—very—very "-—(here Mr. Slim* performed of the foulest accumulations, no drainage, 
a straddle-dance round his victim, operating and no atom of ventilation—all of which 
most vigorously with his oomb ami scissor*) causes diseases, rich as mange, and other Ain 
—very—very well, you see. But there’s a diseases, besides consumption, and a bad foot, 
knowing old follow cornea here to be shaved so bad, sometimes, that the hoof rots off— 
twice a week, and I was telling him of your what sort of milk are such miserable hanimals 
leaving me fit old Podgy Green, and so we as them likely to penloooel ” 
g 'A mtaiking of milk and ©ows, and then he “ Mi/ cow-fcceper's cows don’t live in each 
blew up the whofo eatmecn.” m placets" interposed Mr. Yawl, with an effort 

“This was Carlow, a* you spoke of, I to rally ; “they live in proper sheds, with 
suppose * h*’d bettw haVe minded his own plenty of air, good drainage, nod lots to eat,” 
business," said Mr. Yawl. “Oh, no doubt—certsTnfy—ths milk that 


ft 

quartan;! 

taJWl 


“yh+Xi 
VMtdd 3 


«*r» ia 





miyjronr landlord, to whom but I was alluding to London cow* aatary 
.quarters’ rent,"—and clash are for the most- part Then, you talk of 

P umanee. eating 1 What sort of food do most of the 

owe three den-kept, unaired, undrained fc««w«k get 1 
Kiy specu- If you don’t know, I’ll toll you. London 
and short cows, for the most part, am fed from .the offal 
around his and sweepings of the London’ vegetable 
f by twist- markets, and of greengrocers’ shops, as was 
sir of hot discovered by Mr. Hudson Roeg, a hiatuaate 
friend of Mr. Lignum’*. Gathage'leaves in 
jWuiMIhe inexorable barber, all colours, half-rotten turnips, carrot-tops, 

* handrodlh pmrt of bad potatoes, and such like; and other pto» ] 
a IciStno. The management vender, an unit keep, is stowed away in 1oft% 
i it tSiaWfr may c mas a- or on sta v es jast over the cows, so # 

* flfim* - absorb SBthe had steams and bad mellipfcifc 

riWffSR in*' rise up, whkh, after a fow weeks, don't shift ’ 

Ifam^tSihlookofdkrBK. very hfoe toting. ’Stead of nice fresh wage’ 
’VataHeuki 1ft S hut' tables, theakwpw-keepsrafeed toe poof onto 
Mte jfan ain't too hot. I turee with hrawere’and distiller*’ grain s, a n d 
ndan’fc tap oov*, and d*n% distiflera’ waft j and Mr. BuggamfeVltar 
nfc&dtap a* I to «fe§.tot; ddrf articleof feasL whereby thsur taws'dm 
pisaghtto rk — » ' it ^omy Very much tolaiged, taaft* bard, **"® * 
taWfoiita: Ihsir foaytural h e ta o aricMJtoilos, 


era’ wash j and Mr. Bugg eay»tt’attar 
srticls of food, whereby titor ttwwa dm 
much enlarged, beeotos hM^'-ddhm to- 
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thewme aa with men who ore always 
' neaoititigthemselveB with beer and gin.” 

Sliver* ! ” exclaimed YaferL rising 
freon the large wooden arm-chair—hie head 
covered all over with little, hard, unolting-hot 
curls,—and the l6ng white doth, which had 
been tacked in a ring dose round his throat, 
still hanging down, “ Mister Slivers 1—it isn’t 
in flesh and blood to endure this any longer ! 
1 fed thatall this is meant for .me—it's stud 
at mo - jqx tefully at me, Mr. Slivers, although 
youknow very well that I am not a cow- 
keeper, that I never was a cow-keeper, nor 
none of my family, Sir, nor my father before 
memcm-round you 1 ” 

Mr. Slivers stepped back a pace or two at 
this unexpected exhibition of spirit in the 
usually meek Mr. Yawl; but instantly re¬ 
suming his presence of mind, he applied the 
tip of hu curling irons to one tide of his head, 
which he gently tapped, in a quaint, knowing, 
insolent, quietly threatening manner, as lie 
softly uttered the words—“ Calves* brains ! ” 
f '-Mr. Yawl reded, and looked ready to faint. 
Un placed one band languidly upon the top 
Uf a wig-block at his tide, not seeing what it 
was. to support himself. 

Slowly, and with a serious countenance, the 
remorseless Slivers advanced towards him; 

. gently untucked and pulled out the doth from 
' around Mr. Yawl’s t! nroat; folded it up; laid 
it upon a shelf, together with his curling-irons 
Med scissors; went to a little dusty glass 
ease; pushed back a slide; took down a 
gallipot from (he top shelf, and a bottle from 
>* confusion of nicknackB below; and again 
approaohed Mr. Yawl. 

,-f; “ Here,” said ti)e barber, extending the galli¬ 
pot, “is some Pomatum da Frenciupostnim, 
east come from the Tivoli Gardens of Paris. 
«It will cool the skull after the heat induced 
by curling, anti hallay any little soreness from 
dose pinching. It will likewise materially 
lastist (he growth of- the hair, and give it a 
gloss. Ana here is a bottle of Baron von 
Softersmere’s Anti-Pestiferish Wash, which 
-2 Strongly rekkimend to your use every day, 
> a^eryiihave finished the mani&cktur of your 
< 2 nUk, to penvent the b odours of your work 
vtfrcun betraying of your secret.” 


* Mr.Yawf allowed the gallipot to be placed in 
am hand, and the bottle in the other, as he 
Made hie *ray put of the door,—-the detestable 
gljvea whispering as he passed that he 
.trusted he should see him every morning to 
be shaved 'and cat and curled on Sundays. 

Such, then, ie the remit of the discoveries, 
not only, letusieay, of Mr. Dignurn and the 
pertinacious Mr. Ton Slivers, but of the more 
elaborate Mr. Bngm who hue put forth various 
:papers on the.sweet pt the manufacture of 
max milk, aadrdae«eoi*l,ft pamphlet, 

.on this 

%pori»nt Metropoliten subjeA. 


, That there is great truth in Mr. Rugg’s 
statements, we are, in' many respects, well 


aware, having obtained, in perron, a know¬ 
ledge of tbe same;—that there is another 
view to be taken of London Milk, we axe also 
prepared to show. 

Let the reader accompany us half-a-dozen 
miles out of town. We pass through Cam¬ 
berwell, through Peckham, and Peckham Rye, 
and we presently find ourselves in a district 
that looks uncommonly like “ the country,” 
considering how short a time it istincewo 
left the “ old smoke ” behind us. We slight 
and walk onwards,—and certainly, if the 
sight of green fields, and cows, and hedges, 
and farm-yards, denote the country, we are 
undoubtedly in some region of the kind. 

We pass down a winding road, between 
high hedges of bush and trees, then dhnb 
over a gate into a field ; cross it, and then 
over another gate into a field, from which we 
commence a gradual ascent, field after field, 
till finally the green slope leads ns to a con¬ 
siderable height. We are on tho top of 
Friern Hill. 

It is a bright sunny morning in September, 
and wo behold to perfection the most com¬ 
plete panorama that can be found in tho 
suburban vicinities of London. Standing on 
the broad green summit of this hill, with 
the face turned towards Friern Dairy Farm, 
which is about a mile distant* below; you 
see* on your extreme right, Shooter’s Hill, 
Blackheath, and, on clear days like this, the 
tops of masts of vessels coming up the river. 
Then, Greenwich Hospital, with trains on the 
railway—like little fairy carriages, or magic 
toys, running alone—coming and going. On a 
clear day, also,you may generally see, as now, 
the mast-head, containing the lanthom ; of the 
Nore Light-Boat. Hast, Deptford, with the 
masts and sails of ships gliding onward, 
beyond and above fields and house-topa,—in 
the strangest manner, even though we know 
how it all is. Deptford Dockyard, Limehouse 
Church, and, still following on the circle, the 
Tower of London. Next comes the Monu¬ 
ment, between which and the bill where we 
are standing, we descry below in the meadows ' 
the Dairy Farm of Friern Manor. But let- 
your eye again ascend to move along the 
panoramic circle, as before. There you see the 
grand sombre dome of St. Paul’s; and, on 
the highest ground, as you move onwsiA% 
Highgate Church; further onwards, the next 
great, object that arrests you is Westminster 


Thurlow Park, (we , aw . .moving round, in- 
member,) and Dulwifit College. Btiowthis, 
you see Norwood Hill and Cemetery, then 
Duhtich Wood. We are working our way 
into good fieU-eporiTgrounds. There ia'Fof&s 
Hill; fieldsi. scrub; patches of ftu%Ijrt^g 
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number of important objects, aUseen from a 1 
graenhill,** yet, we believe, unknown td our 
jAudtKsspe painters. 

But what has this panorama and this green 
hijb to do with London milk ? Step down 
wile, us to yonder hedge, a little below the 
spot where we have been standing. We 
approach the hedge—we get over a gate, and 
we suddenly find ourselves on the upper part 
of an enormous green sloping pasturage, 
covered all over with cows. The red cow, the 
white cow, the brown cow, the brindled 
cow, the colley cow, the dappled cow, the 
streaked cow, the spotted cow, the uver- 
and-white cow, the strawberry cow, the 
mulberry cow, the chesnut cow, the grey 
speckled cow, the clouded cow, the black 
oow,—the short-homed cow, the long-horned 
cow, the up-curling horn, the down-curling 
horn, the straight-homed cow, and the cow 
with the crumpled horn—all are here—-lie- 
tween two and three hundred—spread all over 
the broad, downward sloping pasture, feeding, 
ruminating, standing, lying, gazing with mild 
earnestness, reclining in characteristic thought¬ 
fulness, sleeping, or wandering hither and 
thither. A soil gleam of golden sunshine 
spreads over the pasture, and falls upon many 
of the cows with a lovely, picturesque effect. 

And what cows they are, as we approach 
and pass amongst them! Studies for a Mor- 
land, a Gainsborough, a Constable. We had 
never before thought there were any such 
cows out of their pictures. That they were 
highly useful amiable, estimable creatures, 
who continually, at the best, appeared to be 
mumbling grass in a recumbent position, and 
composing a sonnet, we never doubted ; but 
that they were ever likely to be admired for 
their beauty, especially when beheld, as many 
as these were, from a disadvantageous point 
of view, tua to their position, we never tor a 
moment suspected. Such, however, is the case. 
We have lived to see beauty in the form of a 
oow—a natural, modem, milch cow, and no 
descendant from any Ovidian metamorphosis. 

We will now descend tins broad and popu¬ 
lous slope, and pay a visit to Friem Manor 
Dairy Jana, to which all these acres—some 
two hundred and fifty—belong, together with 
all these "homed beauties.” We find them 
all very docilej, and undisturbed by our 
presence, though their looks evidently denote 
that they recognise a stranger. Bui those 
who are reclining do not rise, and none of 
them decline to be caressed by the hand, or 
seem indifferent to the compliments addressed 
to them. In passing through the cows, we 
were specially preasnfed, to the cow queen, or 
"isMer oow,” as she is called. This lady has 


very sweet-tempered," observed the head 
keeper,“ bat when s new^oomer doubts about 
who is the master, her eye becomes drtodfob, 
Don’t signify how big’tile other cow ls ‘■she 
must give in to the master dom - It '* not her 
rise, nor strength, bless you, it V her spirit 
As soon as the question is once settled, she ’g 
as mild fcs a lamb again. Gives us eighteen 
quarts of milk a day. , ... ? 

We were surprised to 'hear of so great a 
quantity, but this was something abated by a 
consideration of the rich, varied, and abundant 
supply of food afforded to these cows, besides 
the air, attendance, and other favourable cir¬ 
cumstances. For their food they, have man- 
gold-wurtzel, both the long red and the orange 
globe sorts, parsnips, turnips, and kohl-raoi 
(Jewish cabbage), a curious land of green 
turnip, with cabbage leaves sprouting out of 
the top all round, like the feathery arms of 
the Prince of Wales. Of this last mentioned 
vegetable the cows often eat greedily ; and 
sometimes endeavouring to bolt too large a 
piece, it sticks in their throats and threatens 
strangulation. On these occasions, one of the 
watchful keepers rushes to the rescue with a 
tiling called a probang (in fact, a cow’s throat 
ramrod), with which be rams down the ob¬ 
structive morsel. But besides these articles 
of food, there is the unlimited eating of grass 
in tiie pastures, so that the yield of a huge 
quantity of milk seems only a matter of course, 
though we were not prepared to hear of its 
averaging from twelve to eighteen and twenty 
quarts of milk a day, from each of these two 
or three hundred cows. Four-ond-twenty 

S parta a day is not an unusual occurrence 
rom some of the cows; and one of them, we 
were assured by several of the keepers, once 
yielded the enormous quantity of twenty-eight 
quarts a day during six or seven weeks. The 
poor cow, however, suffered for this munifi¬ 
cence, for she was token very ill with a fever, 
and her life was given over by the doctor 
Mr. Wright, the proprietor, told us that he 
sat up two night| with her himself ha had 
such a respect for the cow; and in the 
morning of the second night after she was 
given over, when the butcher came for her, 
he couldn’t find it in his heart to let him have 
her. “Notbutcher,” said he, "she’s been a 
good friend to me, and I ’ll let her die a quiet, 
natural death.” She hung her head, ana her 
horns felt very cold, and so she lay for some 
time longer; but he nursed her, and was 
rewarded, for die recovered; and there she 


a. shortHnorned, short-legged oow, looking at 
ftwt right rather small, but on closer exami- 
^rtiofi ybn will; find timt‘ she is sturdily and 
f&udfy pwjlt, thoughgtocefrdwfthal "She is 


stands—the strawberry Durham short-ham * 
—and yields him again from sixteen to 
eighteen quarts of muk a day. 

Reverting to the “master cow” we an- , 
quired whether her supremacy in the case of 
new comers was established “ mesmericaUjr” 
by a glance—or how I The eye we were as¬ 
sured had a great deal to do with It. The 
stranger oow read it,- and trembled. - But 
sometimes there was a contest; and a oowMfight, 
with such fresh strong creaturesaa these,— 
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dEL'usedto thrirfoll liberty, and aWetoYtta 
ok ka£ VreitL wsa a serious aftir. If no keeper 
^M^HwawtoMparate toetaj find'toe'%M 
j^aii&fiid so that one of them Ml wounded 
■jfc ; wp^adut^iw bat the whole herd weuli 
jiii'i llritiiil the Mien cow, tad loll her. This 
wee not out of wickednwB, but something in 
tie whole affiur that pop them beside them¬ 
selves, and they couldn *t bear the horrid sight, 
and so tried to gel rid of their feelings, as 
well os theimfortnnate object, by this wild vio¬ 
lence. The effect was the same if the herd did 
not witness the fight, but came suddenly to the 
discovery of blood that had been spilt. They 
would stare at it, and glare at it, and snuff 
down at it, and sniff up at it, and prowl round 
it and get more and more excited, till at last 
the whole herd would begin to rush about the 
field bellowing and mad, and make nothing at 
list of leaning clean over hedges, fences, and 
five-barred gates. But strange to say—if the 
blood they mend had not wen spilt by vio¬ 
lence^ but only from some cause which the 
“beamed beauties” understood, such as a 
stater or attnt'having been Med by tbe doctor 
—then no effect of the sort occurred. They 
, tool; ad notice of it. 

Wefcand that besides beauty, cows pos- 
• sewed some imagination, and were moreover 
very susceptible. The above excitement and 
mad panic sometimes occurs from other 
causes. Onffo setae boys brought a great kite 
into the field, with a pantomime face pointed 
upon it; and directly this began to ruse over 
the field, sad the cows looked np at it, and 
saw the great glass eyes of the face looking 
down at them—than Oh! Oh ! what a bel¬ 
lowing!.—and away they rushed over each 
other, quite frantic. On another occasion 
experimental gentlemen of science 


brought a fire balloon near the pasturage one 
*'ffibt after dark. It rose. Up started all the 
Jnffia in a panic, and round and round they 
-ftwbed, till finally the whole herd made a 
. charge at <®e of the high fences—tore down 
find OTfitfesped everything—burst into the 
botes,, and made their way iirco the high road. 
Mid seemed to intend to leave their owners 
v|kfi i&riM either state of existence where fire- 
and horrid men of science were alike 


_„_ of proceeding directly down the 

gtytoilg'fields. towards the Dairy Farm, we 
mtilktidetofir of about half a mile, and passed 
a field well enclosed, in which were 
tMafca dozen cows, attended fey one man, who 
•aafifoteteafh a tree. Ttds was the Quarantine 
ersssto. ■ All newly purchased cows, however 
itmiiky'ihiey may appear, are Mat placed in 
this feud during fear or fire weeks, sod the 
man who milks or attends upon them jh not 
permitted to touch, nor i n de ed to eemenear, 
any of tbe eosrato tfie great paatore. Sack is 
the snaceptituhty of a cow to the least conta- 
,ttiaation, tfawk if one wbo .lad any slight 
di —aa o were a dm itted amaqr toe herd, in a 
jfiteytoort time thewhaie aftbem unpaid be 
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affected. ‘ When the proprietor has been to 
purehkse fresh stock, and beau tench among 
strange cows, especially at Stohfefield, h?, in¬ 
variably changes all his rioting and generally 
takes a bath before be ve ntur es among his 
own head. 

From what has already been seen, the 
reader will not lie astonished on his arrival 
with us at the Dairy Farm, to find every ar¬ 
rangement in accordance with the fine condi¬ 
tion of the cows, and the enviable (to all other 
cows) circumstances in which they live. Hu 
cow-sheds an divided into fifty stalls, each; 
and the appearance presented reminded one 
of the neatness and order of cavalry stables. 
Each stall is marked with a number; a cor¬ 
responding number is marked on. one horn of 
tbe cow to whom it belongs ; and in winter 
time, or any inclement season (for they all 
sleep out in fine weather) each cow delibe¬ 
rately finds out, and walks into her own stall. 
No. 173 once got into the stall of No. Id; but 
in a few minutes No. 15 arrived, and “ showed 
her the difference.” In winter, when the 
cows are kept very much in-doors, they are 
all regularly groomed with currycombs. 
By the side of one Of these sheds there is a 
cottage where the keepers live—milkers and 
attendants—each with little iron bedsteads, 
all in orderly soldier fashion, the foreman’s 
wife acting as the housekeeper. 

These men lead a comfortable life, but they 
work hard. The first “milking” begins at 
eleveu o’clock at night; and the second at 
half-past one in the morning. It takes a long 
time, for each cow insists upon bring milked 
in her own pail— i.t. a pail to herself, con¬ 
taining no milk of any other cow—or, if the 
sees it, she is very likely to kick it over. She 
will not allow of any mixture. In this there 
would seem a strange instinct, accordant with 
her extreme susceptibility to contamination. 

The milk is all passed through several 
strainers, and then placed in great tin cans, 
barred across toe top, and sealed. They are 
deposited in a van, which starts from the 
Farm about three in tbe morning, and arrives 
at the Dairy in Faningdon Street between 
three and fear. Hie setus are then carefully 
examined, and taken off by a clerk. In come 
the carriers, commonly called “ milkmen,” all 
wearing the badge « Friera Farm Daily; 
their tiu pails are filled, fastened at top, and 
sealed 41 Wore, and away they go on their 
early rounds, to be in for the early 
breakfeatpeopte. The late-breakfests ait* 
provided By a second set of naan. 

Such are toe facta we have ascertained 
with regard to one of toe largest, of the 

C t Dairy Farms near London; so that 
l this, and other farms rimilariy oonr 
ducted, it is quite dear that by taking si 
little pains to ascertalni where, a Lohd<«er 
may, if he ehoases, obtain pare, rieh, mi9t *a» 
it cornea from, toe eerw.” That the p rw i afi s 
aceounts we bare given of toe adultsritifrw 
of London milk are equally tra^ waar$Wfc 
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great extent, convinced, though wtr iaj turning, to convert hit bcautifal villa near 

fairness, add that some of the statements' of4 Palermo into aS«miaeA*ylam,_wh^ iee- 
Mr. Mam border on exaggeration--for if not, oeived the name of theCfesa dei Matti; and 
we Vender how half the c hildr en in Landoa withdrawing to smoeelriu8btepIai?e of abode, 
escape being poison&L That the adulterations, he devoted his fortune and anenrie* to the 
however, are great, and a common practice we purpose of carrying oat hi* philanthropic 
know; and erven while we are concluding this scheme. 

article one of the mysterious doctor's “ milk- Count Pisani himself oflfarsd to conduct ms 
balls ” with which Mr. Tim Slivers taunted over the establishment. After a short walk 
poor Mr. Yawl, has been brought to us. As we arrived in front of a spacious «*««*»», the 
to the “ mystery,” the thing itself turns oat to exterior aspect of whies presented nothing 
be annattOf which is harmless enough, and differing from that of a handsome private re¬ 
used commonly to colour cheese. But as sidence. The windows, it is true, wore grated; 
for the aid it gives, with few exceptions, to the but the gratings were so ingeniously oon- 
London dairyman, here is the simple recipe, trived that had not my attention been par* 
derived from the best authorityWrap the ticularly directed to them, I should not have 
hall up in a piece of flannel: then take a discovered their existence. Some represented 
quart of water for every two quarts of milk, vine leaves, tendrils, or bunches of grapes « 
and dipping the ball in the water, whirl it others were fashioned like the long leavee 
round and round (as you would use a blue- and blue flowers of tbe convolvulus. Foliage, 
bag) until the water becomes the colour of fruit, cud flowers were all painted in natural 
pate ale ; then pour it into the milk, and stir colours, and it was only from a very near 
the whale together until the milk-and-water point of view that the artifice could be de- 
asMumes the rich, soft, yellowish, creamy con- tee ted. 

mstency required. Our fat friend, the Hippo* The gate was opened by a man, who, in- 
potamus, found out the deception in a very *toad of carrying a huge stick or a bunch of 
few days, and communicated his discovery to keys, (the usual insignia of the potter of a 
Hornet Safi Cannana, in his peculiar way. mad house.) had a fine nosegay stuck in. tbe 
He insisted on double his former quantity of, breast of his coat, and in one hand he held a 
milk, yet manifested a distaste for it. So flute, on which he had apparently been playing 
Hamel went to the Secretary, ami with when intenmjited % our summons at tie gate, 
oriental simplicity, sjfoko thus: “ I think, Sir, We entered the building, ttpd were pro- 
we had letter keep our own cow. Tiitf milk cceding aloug the corridor on the%itrand-noar, 
we get within, we know:—but the outside when we met a man whom I took to .be a 
milk, we doitt know.” servant or messenger of the establishment, as 

— ■ - —.. . he was carrying some bundles of fire-wood. 

A LUNATIC ASYLUM IN PALERMO. On perceiving k*d down his burden, 

- and advancing to Count Pisani, respectful.y 

True ancient mode of treating the insane, kissed his hand. The Count enquired why he 
which showed that tbe keepers of old were as was not in the garden enjoying the fresh air 
mad as their patients, lias, happily, been and amusing himself wits his companions, 
cured. Esquiroi anti Finel commenced the ‘‘Because,” replied the man, “winter is fast 
humane system in France, and it has been corAing, and I have no time to lose. I shall 
followed with the best effects, not only in have enough to do to taring down ail the wood 
Great Britain, but throughout Europe. from the loft, and stow it away in the ceiku 

The recent improvements in the treatment The Count commended his forethought, and 
of lunatics in this country', have been widely tbe man, taking up his fagots, bowed, and 
reported to the public in many ways by the went his way. 

press; and only lately an account has ap- This man, the Count informed me, was the 
peered in the newspaper of a Iwll at St, Luke's owner of large estates m Csstelvelertmo ; but 
—formerly a stronghold of severity and re- owinjj to a natural inactivity of luimi, and 
strain*—in whichthe patients joined. Not the absence of any exciting or useful oeca- 
bo much, however, is known by the English potion, he sank, into a state of mental tor- 
public of the progress of this excellent cause por, which terminated in insanity. When he 
m the South of Europe. We are, therefore, was brought to tbe Cota dei Matti, Count 
glad to give a translation of an interesting Pisani drew him aside, under tbe pretence of 
account of a visit to tbe Casa dei Matti, in having a moot important communication to 
Sktty, make to him. The Count informed him wot 

he had bean changed at nurse, that he wtt 
Several years ago Count Pisani, a Shaitan not tbe rightful owner of the wealth he hud 
nobleman, whilst ou a tour through Europe, heretofore enjoyed ; and that the fact baring 
directed Ids attention to the condition of the become known, he was dispossessed of Adi- 
s for lunatics in some of the prin- wealth, and must therefore work for bin Ottfth' 
rflpai iwintmrmtni cities. Deeply impressed by tenanoe. Tbe madman believed the tatlLWt 
the jhjttdicwus and often cruel treatment to shewed no disposition to rouse himndf from 
which tbe unhappy inmates of those estab- the state of indolence which had been the 
iMfcnrtaits went satyeot, he determined on to- prinattyequse ofhis mental aberration. H# 
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manned raving madmen t “ None whatever,” When we entered his room he woe swinging 
I repued, “ unless yon guarantee my personal in a hammock, in which he wasfastoned 
safety! ” Be assured me there was nothing down, for biting his keeper. Through the 
to fear, and, takings key from the hand of one gratings of his window he could perceive his 
of the keepers, he led the way into a padded comrades strolling about and amusing them* 
chamber. In one corner of the room was a bed, selves in the garden. He wished to be among 
and stretched upon it lay a man, wearing a them, but was not allowed to go, because, on 
strait-waistcoat, which confined hisarms tohis a recent occasion, he had made a very violent 
sides, and fastened him by the middle of his attack on a poor harmless creature, suffering 
body to the bed. I was informed that a from melancholy madness. The offender was in 
quarter of an hour previously, this man had consequence condemned to be tied down in his 
been seised with such a frightful fit of raving hammock, which is the secondary pu nishm ent 
mania that the keepers were obliged to have resorted to in the establishment. The first 
recourse to restraint, very rarely resorted to and most severe penalty being imprisonment; 
in that establishment, lie appeared to be and the third the strait-waiRtcoat.—“What 
about thirty years of age, was exceedingly is the matter}” said Count Pisani. “What 
handsome; he luul fine dark eyes, and features have you been doing to-day ? ” The lunatic 
of the antique mould, with the figure of a Her- looked at the Count, and then began whining 
cules. On hearing the door open, he roared out like a peevish child. “They will not let me 
in a voice of thunder, uttering threats and ini- go out to play,” said he, looking ont of the 
precations; but, on looking round, his eyes window where several of his companions were 
met those of the Count, and bis anger softened enjoyiug the air in the garden. “I am tired 
down into expressions of grief and lamenta- of lying here; ’’ and he began rocking him- 
tSon. Count Pisani approached the bed, and, self impatiently in his hammock.—“ Well, I 
in a mild tone of voice, asked the patient doubt not it is wearisome,” said the Count, 
what he had bocn doing to render it neces- “ suppose I release yon; ” and, with those 
sary to place him under such restraint, words, lie unfastened the ligatures. 

“ They have takeu away my Angelica,” re- The lunatic joyfully leapt out of his ham- 
plied the maniac; “ they have torn her from mock, exclaiming, “ Now I may go into the 
me, and 1 am resolved to be avenged on garden ! ”—“ Stay,” said the Count; “ suppose 
Medora! ” The unfortunate man imagined before yon go you dance the Tarantella.”— 
himself to be Orlando Furioso, and, as may “Oh, yes!” exclaimed the lunatic, in a tone 
readilv be supposed, his madness was of the which showed that he received the proposal 


wildest and most extravagant, character. 


as the greatest possible indulgence; “ I shall 


_ Count I’ismii endeavoured to soothe his lie delighted to dance the Tarantella.” “ Go 
violence by assuring him that Angelica had and fetch Teresa and Gaetano,” said the 


been carried off by force, and that she would Count to ouc of the keepers ; then turning 
doubtless seize the first opportunity of to me, lie said; “ Teresa is also one of our 
escaping from the hands of her captors and violent patients, and she sometimes gives us a 
rejoining her lover, fliis assurance, repeated great deal of trouble. Gffotano was a teacher 
earnestly but gently, speedily hail the effect of the guitar, and some time ago he became 
of calmiug the fury of the maniac, who, after deranged. He is the minstrel of our establish- 
a little time;, requested that the Count would meut.” In a few minutes, Teresa, a pretty- 
unfaaten his strait-waistcoat. This Couut looking young woman about twenty years of 
Pisani agreed to do, on condition of the patient age, was conducted into the room by two men, 
pledging his word of honour that he would who held her bjetlie arms, whilst she struggled 
not profit by his liberty to make any attempt to escape; and endeavoured to strike them, 
to pursue Angelica. This sympathy for Gaetano, with his guitar slung round his neck, 
imaginary misfortune had a good effect. The followed gravely, but without being held, 
patient did not attempt to quit his bed, but for his madness was of a perfectly harmless 
merely raised himself up. He had been a year kind. 

in the establishment, and, notwithstanding the No sooner did Teresa perceive Count Pisani, 
deep grief into which his fancied misfortunes than, by a violent effort disengaging hereen 
plunged him, he had never been known to from the keepers, she flew to him. and draw- 
shed tears. Count Pisani had several times ing him aside into a corner of the room, she 
endeavoured to make liim weep, but without began to tell him a long story about some ill- 


in funeral garments and to prevail on the just to make you some amends. For this 
heart-broken Orlando to be present, at the reason I have sent for you, that von may 
interment. This scene, it was expected, would dance the Tarantella.” Teresa was ialkjjitei 
have the effect of drawing tears from the eyeg at hearing this, and immediately took hoc 
of the sufferer; and if so, Count Pisani de- place in front of her intended partner. “ Now 
clared he should not despair of his recovery. Gaetano, presto l proto / ” said the Count, 
In an apartment facing that of Orlando and the musician struck up the air of the 
Furioeo, there was another man raving nuu£ TarantellA in very spirited style. 
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I halve, frequently vritneued the magi ee l 
<dfect which tuie air never foils to produce OB 
the Sicilians; but I uever could have con¬ 
caved anything like the change it wrought 
upon t fotwe two lunatics. The musician began 
to play the air m the time in whieh it is 
usually performed; but the dancers urged 
him to play it more and more quickly, till at 
length the meesuife became indescribably 
rapid. The dancers marked the tune with 
the most perfect precision by snapping their 
fingers. After keeping up this rapid move¬ 
ment with, surprising energy - for a quarter 
of an hour, they began to show some symp¬ 
toms of fatigue. The man was the tint 
to give in, and, overcome by the exertion, 
he threw himself on a bench which stood on 
nfee side of the room. Teresa, however, kept 
up a very animated pat teul for several 
minutes after the loss of her partner; but at 
length she also found herself compelled to 
stop. The man was placed on his bed, and 
the woman was conducted to her apartment. 
Both were so completely overcome by the 
violence of their exertions, that Count Pinani 
observed be would answer for their remaining 
quiet for twenty-four hours to come. As to 
the guitarist, he was allowed to go into the 
garden to play to his companions. 

I was next conducted into a large hall, in 
whieh the patients walk and amuse them¬ 
selves, when wet weather prevents them from 
going out. This place was adorned with a 
profusion of flowers, growing in pots and 
vases, and the walls were covered with fresco 
paintings, representing humorous subjects. 
The hall contained embroidery frames, npin- 
ning-wheels, and even weavers* looms; all 
presented traces o£ the work on which the 
lunatics had been engaged. Having passed 
through the great ban, I was conducted 
to the garden, which was tastefully laid 
out, shaded by large spreading trees and 
watered by fresh fountains. 1 was informed 
that, during the hours allotted to recreation, 
most of the patients may b# seen wandering 
■bout the garden separately, and without 
holding any. communication one with another, 
each following the bent of his or her own 
particular humour, some noisy and others 
silent. One of the most decided character¬ 
istics of madness is the desire of solitude. It 
seldom, happens that two lunatics enter into 
conversation with each other ; or, if they do 
so, each itierdy gives utterance to his own 
train of thought, without any regard to what 
is stud by his Interlocutor. It is different when 
they converse with the strangers who occa¬ 
sionally visit them. They then attend to any 
observations addressed to them, and not unfre- 
quently make very rational and shrewd replies. 

The first pltient we met on entering the 
garden,' was a young man apparently about 
Ax or eight and twenty years of age. Before 
he. lost his senses, ha was one of the most 
distinguished advocates in Catapia. One 
evening, at the theatre, be go# in ro iv e d in 


some dispute with a Neapolitan, who, instead 
of quietly putting'into, his pocket the eard 
which Luoca (as I shall call him) slipJSed 
into his hand, went out and made a complaint 


iug himself of the opportunity of exorcising 
authority over a Sicilian, seized him by the 
collar, whereupon Lucca struck his assailant. 
The other soldiers came to the aid of their 
comrade, and a violent struggle ensued, in 
the course of whieh Lucca received a blow on 
the head which felled him to the ground. 
He was conveyed to prison in a state of in¬ 
sensibility and placed in a cell, where he was 
left for the night. Next morning, when it 
was intended to conduct him before the judge 
for examination, he was found to lie perfectly 
insane. 

This young man's madness had taken a 
very poetic turn. Sometimes he fancied him¬ 
self to be Tasso ; at another time Slmkspeare 
or Chateaubriand. At the time of my visit 
to the asylum, he was deejdy buttressed with 
the delusion of imagining himself to bo Ilante. 
When we approached him, lie was [toeing up 
and down an alley in the garden, pleasantly 
shaded by trees. He liela in one lumd a 
pencil, and in the other some slips of pa]ter, 
and he was busily engaged in composing the 
thirty-third Canto of his Inferno. At intervals 
he rubbed his forehead, as if to collect his 
scattered thoughts, and then he would note 
down some lines of the [stem. 

Profiting by a pause, during which- he 
seemed to emerge from his profound abstrac¬ 
tion, 1 stepped up to him, saying, *’ i under¬ 
stand, Sir, that I have the honour of address¬ 
ing myself to Dante.” 

“That is my name,” replied Lucca. “What 
have you to say to me ? ” 

“ To assure you how much pleasure I shall 
foci in making your acquaintance. 1. pro¬ 
ceeded to Florence, in the hope of finding you 
there, but you had left that city.” 

“ Then,” said Lucca, with that sharp, quick 
sort of utterance often observable in insane 
persons, “Then, it seems, you were not aware 
of my having been driven from Florence, and 
that they charged me with having stolen the 
money of the Republic ? Dante accused of 
robbery, forsooth ! I dung my sword at my 
side, and having collected the first seven 
Cantos of my poem, I departed.” 

This strange hallucination excited my 
interest, and, pursuing the conversation, I 
said, “ I hoped to have overtaken you between 
Fettre and Montefeltro.” 

“ Oh! I staid only & very short time there," 
said he. “ Why did you not go to Ravenna t” 

“I did go there, and mud only your 
tomb!” 

“Bat I was not in it,” observed he. “Do 
you know how I escaped f " 

I replied injfoe negative. 

. “I have discovered a mode of restoring 
one’s lift.*’ ... 













* Is it a secret T" festivity with reluctance and regret, and who 

“So; I will tell It yon. 'When I fed that was, from time to time, urged- cm by his 
x am dying, I order a grave to he dug,—a keepers, and a woman, who fancied herself to 
very deep grave. Torn are aware that In the be Saint Catherine, and was subject to strange 
centre of the earth there is an immense lake, fits of ecstasy and impr;<isation, were also 
foil of red water—and—and—” conspicuous among the dancers. Lucca, wlxo 

Count Pistui, who had overheard the latter played the violin with extraordinary* spirit, 
part of this conversation, here suddenly inter- every now and then jnaxked the time by 
rupted Lucca, saying, “-Signor Itante, these stamping his foot on the ground, whilsfyin a 
people are very anxious to have a dance, stentorian voice, lie called out the figures, to 
Win you mdulgcthembyplayitig a quadrille 1 ” which, however, the dancers paid not the 
He them hurriedly dispatched one of the slightest attention. •The scene was inde¬ 
attendants for a violin, on which instrument, scnbable. It was like one of those fantnittii' 


he informed me, Lucca was a masterly per¬ 
former. 


visions which are sometimes conjured up in a 
dream. 


The violin being brought, the Count handed As we were passing through the court yard, 
it to Lucca, who began to tune it. Mean- on our wav out, I espied Costanza, the young 
while, the Count, drawing me aside, said, lady who had so determinedly refused to join 
"1 interrupted your conversation, just now, in the dance. .She was now kneeling down 

1 i S_il_ k_ T _J __ r. _A° 


his metaphysical delusions, and 
him to talk on such subjects. 


These mela- I asked the Count what had caused the 


wiU never endure to see dancing, or to hear POISON SOLD HFKF i 

music, without this, violent agitation. 'Come * _ 

hither, Costanza,” said lie, beckoning kindly Two centuries ago poisoning was a science; 
toher. “Tell me what is the matternow, thanks to a sluggish, and “never- 
“ Oh, Albano ! Albamo! ” shrieked the poor minding " legislature, the art may be safely 
maniac. “They are going to kill Albano ! ” practised by the meanest capacity. The ex- 
And then, overcome by her emotion, she citing extent to which murder has Wii re- 
sank, exhausted, into the arms of lier attend- cently done by poison fills a column of every 
ant, who carried her away. newspaper and furnishes a topic for general 

Meanwhile, the sound of the violin had conversation. Nor is it a new thing. A par- 
drawn together, from various parts of the liamentaiy return states, that, in the ten yearn 
garden, a number of patientB, male and wliich ended -with 1849—putting aside acet- 
female, and the quadrille was formed. Among dental poisonings, which were countless—life 
-tike most conspicuous figures in the group appalling number of two hundred and fifty 
were the son of the Emperor of China, and hme persons were murdered by poison 
the man who believed himself to » dead, by arsenic), yet the practical* difficulties at 
The fanner wore on his head a splendid detection were" so great that no mope than 
crown, made of gilt paper; and the latter, who eighty-five convictions took place; thus out of 
was enveloped in a white sheet, stalked about every throe poisoners one only could be do* 
with the grave and Botemn airiwhieh. he con- tected. So easy is murder by poison and so 
eeived to be common to a ghost. A melon- difficult is detection 1 The mystery is easy of 
choly madman, who evidently shared in the solution; as wo shall soon show. 


physical lunatics are always very difficult to insanity of this interesting patient. “ Alas 1” 
cure. replied he, ‘'it is a melancholy story of 

“ But yonder comes one who will never lx* romantic vendetta , which might almost figure 
cured! ” pursued the Count, shaking Lis in a work of fiction.” Costanza’s husband bad 
head, sorrowfully, whilst he directed my been murdered on her bridal day by a rival, 
notice to a young female, who was advancing When Oostanza was first brought to the 
from another part of the garden, attended by establishment, her madness was of a very 
a female servant or nurse. By this time the violent charaeter ; but. by degrees, it hail 
dancers had hegnn to range themselves in softened down into a placid melancholy, 
their pLices, and the young lady's attendant Nevertheless, her case was one which admitted 
was drawing her forward, with the view of of no hope. 

inducing her to take part in the quadrille. Some time after mv visit to Palermo, I met 

The young lady, whose dress and general Lucca in Paris. He was then, to all appear- 
•clegauce of appearance seemed to denote that ance, perfect ly himself. He conversed very 
she was a person of superior rank, was disin- rationally, and even appeared to recollect 
dined to dance; an i as the attendant ]>er- haring seen and conversed with me before, 
sisted in urging hci forward, she struggled to I enquired after poor Costanza; but he shook 
escape, and at length fell into a paroxysm of his head sorrowfully. The Count’s prediction 
grief. was fully verified. Lucca had recovered his 

“ Lei her alone! Let her alone! ” said senses; but Costanza was still an inmate of 
Count Pisuni to the attendant. “ It is useless the Cam dei Matti. 

to contend with her. Poor girl! I fear she - # -______ 
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tare before he could get his tea pounds of 
arsenic, as Borne have suggested, u unques¬ 
tionably inexpedient; for besides the incon¬ 
venience of the plan to the pur chaser, it tends 
to identify the magistrate or the doctor with 
any improper uae which might be made of 
the mineral; and these gentlemen would 
strongly resist such a use of their names. 

The best of all safeguards is that of con¬ 
fining the sale of poison to those only who 
are qualified by education, to exercise whole¬ 
some care, and to use a sound judgment in 
dispensing it; and thus be the subject of mi 
inexpensive license. 

Minor precautions might also be added. 


of a certain colour, could not always be ad¬ 
hered to, in spite of threatened pains of fine 
and forfeiture. Of this class 01 preventive, 
the best we have seen is the sympathetic 
powder, which Mr. Slade Davies proposes 
should be added to arseuic, in the proportion 
of one per cent. When brought in contact 
with liquid or other aliment, it immediately 
changes colour so as to ensure detection. 


THE TWO BLACKBIRDS. 

A Blackbird in a wicker cago. 

That hung and swung 'mid fruits and flowers, 
Hud learnt the song-charm, to assuage 
The dreumess of its wingless hours. 

And ever when the song was heard. 

From trees around the grassy plot 
Frisk’d another glossy bird,— 

Whose mate not long ago was shot 

Not to console its own wild smart, 

But, with a kindlin,, instinct strong, 

The novel feeling of its heart 
Beats for the captive bird of song. 

And when those mellow notes arc Btill, 

It hops from off its choral perch, 

O'er path and sward, with busy bill, 

All grateful gifts to peck and search. 

Store of ouzel dainties clioico 
To tlioso white swinging bars it brings; 

And with a low consoling voice, 

It talks between its fluttering wings. 

Deeply in their bitter grief 
Those sufferers reciprocate, 

The one sings for its winged life,— 

The other for its murder’d mate. 

But deeper doth the secret prove, 

Uniting those Bad creatures so; 

Humanity’s great link of love, 

The Common sympathy of woe. 

Well divined from day to day, 

'• Is the swift speech between them twain; 

For when the bird is scared away. 

The captive bursts to song again. 

Yet daily with its flattering voice, 

Talking amid its fluttering wings, 

Store of ouzel dainties choice, 

. YRth busy bill the poor bird brings. 


And shell Issy, till week with age 
Down from its drowsy branch it drops, 
It will not leave that captive sage, 

Nor cease those buy searching hops 1 

Ah, no I the moral will not strain; 

Another sense will make it range, 
Another mate will soothe its pain, 

Another season work a change, 

But, through the live-long summer, tried— 
A pure devotion we may see; 

The ebb and flow of nature's tide— 

A pitying, loving sympathy. 


THE “FRESHMAN’S" PROGRESS. 

Urgent business demanding my presence at 
Yarmouth, some few weeks ago,-I was induced 
tq entrust iny life and limbs to the care of the 
Eastern Counties Railway Company. It hap¬ 
pened to be about the time of the commence¬ 
ment of Term at Cambridge University, and 
the remaining cnnqiartineuts of the carriage 
in which I found a place, were filled with 
Freshmen —young men who, as the term im¬ 
plies, ure about to make their first experience 
of the pleasures and advantages, the perils and 
temptations, of a college life. These are 
among the many for whose advantage and 
welfare the Royal Commission to inquire into 
the(.'omlitionoftheUniversiiies,was nominally 
appointed. Will the result of its labours 
eventually descend to the freshman under¬ 
graduate^—to, in short , my fellow-travellers f 

Youth is proverbially open-hearted and 
communicative. There is seldom much to 
think upon, beyond the passing object of the 
hour. There is no unquiet turning of the 
mind to visions of a sick family at home, 
falling funds abroad, or ff>undering ships at 
sea, which stamp moodiness on the Drow, and 
an air of absence on the replies, of older 
travellers. Before we had reached Brox- 
bourne, we were all perfectly well acquainted. 
One was going up to Trinity, a second to St. 
John’s, a third to Christ’s. The hopes aud 
anticipations of each were rather suffered to 
ooze out, than given in so many words; but 
they were not, on that account, the less easily 
to be perceived. It was dear that one hail 
set his mind on academic honours, aud would 
commence his career with the determination 
—or fancying that he felt the determination— 
to win a high place by his exertions. A second 
seemed to be filled with an anticipation of the 
pleasures rather than the advantages held out 
by a college course. While a third appeared; 
to have merged every other sensation, in on$. 
of unmitigated delight at his escape front 
school—from the bullying tutor, the eleven, 
o’clock lesson, Poet® Greed, and the block. 

My young friends got out at the Cambridge 
Station; aim vthen, after a vain attempt to 
drink down a boiling cup of tea and snatch a 
hurried bun, I again threw myself unrefreshed 
into my s^at, I found that I was alone. A 
feeble attempt at a lamp, let in through the 
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roof of the c ri nge, seemed, by its-flickering fly. A lender ferewdl is waved to him from 
raja, to attest, rather Him to dispel, the the hands of the assembled family. lime 
presence of night. A thick fog rolled over scraps of advice, and affection are wafted to 
the already darkened fields, and pressed him on their latest breath. t3raak goes the 
■ gpinn* the dosed windows. I could not help whip, the wheels go rotmd, the green garden- 
thinking of the lighthearted companions from gate opens with a creaking Bound—os n it too 
whom I had just ported; I thought—shall I had its sham in the general solicitude—-and a 
own it—with regret upon my own college new world lies before him. 
career; I thought u$on tne Universities them- While this young man—call him what you 

selves, not as some do with a feeling akin to please—is hurrying onwards towards a scene 
contempt, as though they were Augean stables of which he has hitherto had no experience, 
which none but aHereulea could cleanse; nor let us pause for a moment and consider his 
as others, who gaze upon them until rapture, true position, as well as that of hundreds of 
as if beholding an embodied perfection ; but others who are similarly situated. Divesting 
rejjaar with a sense of regret as of something him of the. fictitious interest, with which the 
noble, which has been diverted from its right time and circumstances may,in the opinion of 
uw* It appeared to me—and the eiremn- some, appear to invest him—losing sight for 
stances of time, scene, and place, will account a minute of the fnct that he is about to “ walk 
for, if they do not excuse the poor metaphor in the shades of Academe,” or “to breathe 
—that I saw two fine engines tom from the the spirit of Mathesis,” or “ to stray on the 
iron road of progress, and drawn slowly along banks of the argent Cain," or “to become a 
the great highway of learning by a pair of bulwark of our glorious Collegiate institn- 
broken-wxnded, ill-conditioned old mules, tions,"—let us calculate some of the difficulties 
gloth Bigotry. which will first present themselves in his 

Those young men too, the current of whose future course, and how he is prepared to 
lives had been ordained for a few moments to guard against them. 

»wi^ -with mine, in what light would they He has been educated at homo, perhaps, 
look bade upon this very evening, if it arose, strictly under the parental eye—for 1 know 
in after years, to haunt them on a lonely many parents who think this kind of educa- 
| journey, or in a sick chamber ? They would tion the surest protection against future 
contemplate it, no doubt, as a new era in their temptation. He has not been suffered to | 
' existence, but an era of what kind '( Of more learu what vice is. He has been guarded 
earnest perseverance, of increased usefulness, from the society of the profligate Smiths and 
i of nobler aims and aspirations 1 Or of feverish Joneses of the neighbourhood. His reading 
excitement, unreal pleasure, dissipation and has been superintended in the same careful 
debt f Would the University, upon whose manner. His “ Hume’s History of England ” 
books their names were enrolled, put forth all is a “Mitchell’s Hume" with the sceptical 
her mighty energies, employ all her resources, passages left out. He has never heard of 
to urge them on ijj the one path, and to keep Don Juan, or been inside a theatre. The 
them from tie other i Or would these be Jm races take place twice every year within a 
to their own choice f Such fancies mingled mile of the vicarage, l»ut he has never been to 
wi t h the bitter experience of past years, and them. He has never been down in the 
with a faint hope for the future, raised by the morning later than half-past seven o’clock, or 
reflection that the public were getting im- been out of bed by ten at night. He waters 
patient of the rusty teaching and lax training the mignonette beds with ms sisters after 
<of the two ancient seats or learning. This breakfast, and listens to the touching English, 
itnm of thought Sowed on until it seemed ballads which they ring of an evening. A 
to assume a definite form, mid out of it I youth, so brought up, is surely—if any one 
pimped a picture for myself, not like that of can lie—secure from harm, 
poets and dreamers, drawing its colours from In a word, he has been kept as a child up 
an u ns e en sad unreal world, but needing, to the very moment of his becoming a man. 

* only the framework -of name and in- With the thoughts of a child, and the feelings 
dividuafity to become a true representation of a child, and the strength of a child, he is of 
of what is taking place every year—yes, every a sudden to be brought in contact with the 
year, {fast Mr. Christie rises to demand a world of Cambridge or Oxford, which, though 
reform in our Universities, and that Sir Robert on a smaller scale, is still a faithful representar 
Inglk sounds the alarm at his post to save tion—it is a daguerreotype, not a miniature— 
the AnmAnmirt Capitol from invaders, which of the great world beyond. He may, of course, 
have at last made a and polished breach, stand the ordeal—in very many cases, he does 

through which, in ample state, the Royal —but it will be in spite of his early training, 
Cammarion is about to enter. not by means of it. 

I pictured to mysrif a young main, of 1 would not, however, be perfectly sure that 
eighteen or leaving home for the the youth whom we are pictuu ’ rig to ourselves 

first rime. His lather, the good old deny- is so innocent as has fineade give turn credit 
man, is in the haS beside the eorded trunks, for. To the i deepe st dungeon ad the most 
ffis mother aud ios astern etsad around Mm. Becluded hermitage seme whispers of the 
Amaaaeut more aad the trank* are on the world wifi fioat, of that world winch, perhaps^ 
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we only plunge into the more deeply, the more paradoxical as it may seem—-Ifce temptations 
we fancy that we have ehtrt it oat from our to which a Freshman is exposed are tenfold 
V&w. Th ere is no lock sufficiently strong to greater at Cambridge or Oxford than if he 
keep out vicious propensities, any more than could lie permitted, at the same time of Kfe, 
3 m Hellespont could part Hero from her and with the same views, to take lodgings in 
Leander, or Bishop Hstto’s Bhenieh tower London, and Tend for his degree in the metro- 
preserve him from the avenging rats. The polis itself In the latter case, surrounded 
boy whom you so fondly cherish, may have by virtuous companions, and with persons 
imbibed the first rudiments of pipe-smoking older than himself to overlook his conduct, 
from the labourer who works in your garden ; he might be protected from evil by the very 
he may have drunk out of the spirit-flask of magnitude of the place in which he resides, 
my lord’s gamekeeper, whom lie meets in his It would start up before him like a phantom 
walks, when you ai’e not by; lie may have in the gas-lighted street, it would vindicate 
learn to ogle the girls of the village, and you its existence in the columns of the newspaper, 
none the wiser. Things not in themselves, but it would not be a dweller in the same 
perhaps, particularly vicious or criminal, but college, in the same quadrangle, on the same 
here are the materials ready laid; and let but staircase, perhaps in the very next room, 
the spark of college temptation be applied, and For the smaller the field in which the monster 
they may burn up all the fiercer anu brighter Vice has to work, the more frequently will he 
for having lain dry so long. obtrnde himself ujxm our daily walks and 

But, under any circumstances, and snp- occupations, and I am not one of those who 
posing him to have already undergone the believe that he is always hated as soon 
ordeal of a school, or a private tutor's establish- an seen. 

incut—I wish to be understood as speuking of In the midst of all this, at the period of all 
the middling classes—there are some peculiar others wlun he most requires advice and 
trials to be noted, which now, more particu- 1 assistance, what will liis Tutor—ids College 
larly Ilian at any other period of Lis fife, will Tutor—do for him 'I 1st that functionary really 
assail our young friend. He has never in Lis ] what he is presumed to be—the guardian of 
life licfore Won entrusted with a larger snm youth, the overseer of his pupils, their adviser, 
than five pounds, and here he is with fifty, their reprover, their comforter, their Mend f 
pounds in Jus jmeket and (though lie may not | —nr does the multiplicity of his engagements, 
yet lie aware of the fact bv bitter exj*erieuoe) i and the number of his pupils (about one 
credit to au unlimited extent. He has never hundred and fifty to each tutor, at Trinity) 
in his life purchased for himself an article of . prevent him from being anything but a far- 
greater value and. importance than a cricket- ■ off and lmlf-fabtilons wing' a kind of myth 
bat or a fishing-rod ; yet here he is about to i grown out of the old legends that haunt the 
provide himself with till the articles of a! banks of the ( bin, and still cherished from a 
bachelor's establishment, without the remotest! love of antiquity, or—to speak the plain, sober 
idea of their market priee—without knowing' truth—a person seen, almost, once at, the 
whether the sum he gives for each will be beginning and once at the end of ev ery Term, 
twenty-five per cent,, or fifty per cent, or a on hurried visits of ceremony ? will the 
hundred tier cent, above its proper value. If Fellows do anything for him— the Fellows, 
his socks nave wanted darning at borne, one of whose salaries were originally accorded to 
the maid-servauts lias darned them accord- them, ou the ground that they should net as 
ingly ; new shirts and new flannel waistcoats tutors to the undergraduates f Or is the 
have succeeded to the senior portion of his original intentiofi of the Founder adhered to 
linen by an easy and imperceptible process, by in those cases only where it is clearly unsuited 
his mother's watchful care, without his paving to the present day ? Are the greater part of 
any attention to the matter. He remembers the Fellows residing elsewhere, and still re- 
that to have helped himself to a third glass of ceiving their stipends T Are the Universities 
port wine after dinner, would have called a to continue, like the Pyramids, immutable 
frown to the faee of his father; now, lu- can and unchangeable in onr land of change and 
drink champagne or hock for his breakfast, if mutability f Will the Koval Commission 
he feels no disposed. To be out after ten report on these things t 
o’clock at night would assuredly have I am not, however, the Itoyal Commission— 
required some explanation at the Vicarage; if I were, I would found my report on other 
■ now, he is not required to be in his College evidence than that of the Dignitaries and 
till midnight —within those precincts he can Follows, who wfll, of course, have their views 
go where he chooses, and spend the whole as to what r ef o r m s are necessary —I would 
night at a roy storing party, if he has a mind seek evidence that would reveal the rotton¬ 
to do so. If he run into, debt, the didfeovery ness of the system which urges the young 
will not, mull prthalality, be made for three friend whom I pictured departing from the 
years and a quarter, till he takes his degree, door of a poor Vicarage, amidst the adieus of 


him a fortune. A thousand things may have I went on picturing to xnyadf this young 
ha ppe n ed. Her should it be forgotten that— man after a residence at College of a few days. 















100 HOUSEHOLD WOBDS. 


He Itt’fttttddted' his rooms ;• he ban cot to* 
gsS&er.Mhhr crockery and his glass. He has 
spent all the money -which he brought with 
ww for his outfit, (with the exception of a few 
pounds which he reserves to meet the current 
tw piwrag of the Term,) and still fresh wants 
an continually springing up. Ho could not 
have imagined that so many things were 
necessary to fit up two small rooms,—coals, 
candles, candlesticks, brashes of every size 
and make, for the insatiable bed-maker. There 
are still some articles -which he must abso¬ 
lutely procure: what is he to do 1 He has 
faithfully promised to pay ready-money on! 
all occasions; yet he is disinclined to write 
home so soon for a further supply. _ He feels 
that his ignorance may have led him to pay 
too high a price for his tables and chairs, or 
to purchase some articles, (a sofa and arm¬ 
chair, for instance, pressed upon him by the 
winning ways of the upholsterer,) which were 
not absolutely needed; the money ought, no 
doubt, to have gone further. A thought 
strikes him.' He knows that bills can be sent 
in “through the tutor.” They will bo sent 
home at the end of Term, and paid by his 
fkther, together with the College expenses. 
This is not running into debt. He sallies 
forth, and finds a shop of the kind that he 
requires. The necessary articles are selected; 
he requests the tradesman to send in the bill 
for them to the College Tutor. The trades¬ 
man hesitates. “ Why, is it not done every 
day !” The tradesman hesitates still further, 
“where isthe objection 1 ” “ Well, the arti¬ 
cles are not of any very great value,—perhaps 
the gentleman wul pay for them next Term.” 
“Yes; but -why not send in the bill to the 
Tutor 1” ’ The tradesman looks cautiously 
round the shop, 'fhe fact is—he would not 
wish it to go any further—but if the bill is 
sent in to the College Tutor, he shall not, per¬ 
haps, get his money for a couple of years. 
For such a trifliug article it is not worth his 
while. Hewonld rather trust to the young 
gentleman/—he would indeed. He may be 
Stepping that way next Term, and then lie 
able to pay for them. Perhaps he may be 
wanting something else, too, before that time. 
The oracles shall be sent to his rooms forth¬ 
with. 

There is no resisting this argument. As 
for the articles themselves, they may he of the 
most trifling value,—a pair of brass candle¬ 
sticks, a basin and jug, an eight-day clock; 
but the principle is the same, and, whatever 
they be, our young friend leaves the shop, for 
the first time in his life, in debt. 

The scene changes. He has been up a Term 
or two by this time, and has acquired a little 
experience. He has a few debts, nut still they 
mount up to a trifling sum only. He has 
found out that Us College does very little for 
him, and his private tutor (whom he pays out 
ef his own pOckst) everything. The two 
lectures which he -pas at first 
forced to attend, are now pressed less earnestly 


upon his notice. In feet he can almost 
entirely “ cut ” them, if he likes, and does cut 
them accordingly, as a waste of time. His 
College, possibly, has only two tutors, both 
mathematicians; so that one of them is foreed 
to lecture upon classical subjects. The mis¬ 
takes which this lecturer makes would dis¬ 
grace a boy in the third form of a gram¬ 
mar school. It is to his private tutore, or 
“ coaches,” that he looks for instruction. They 
are costing his poor lather a heavy sum; ana 
as he turns to bis trigonometry with a sigh, 
he thinks that he might just as profitably be 
reading at New York or Ispahan, and coming 
up at the end of three years to take his 
degree. The five is bunring low in the grate. 
How he wishes that he had his sisters by trim 
now. Dear, dear, how lonely it feels! 

Suddenly, through an opening door, con¬ 
vivial sounds burst upon Iris enr. They come 
from the opposite rooms—the rooms of Smith, 
the good-humoured man, whom he meets 
sometimes and speaks to, on the staircase. 
It is his turn to entertain liis Boat Club with 
a supper, and he is doing so right merrily. 
Presently Smith himself dashes in, his hair 
standing up on end, his utterance thick, his 
face more good-humoured than ever. Has he 
got a saucepan 1 For the love of Heaven, has 
he got a saucepan 1 It is a new discovery, a 
culinary era, an epoch in the annals of drinks! 
They arc about to concoct something wonder¬ 
ful with whisky, and eggs, and l>eer, if they 
could only find a saucepan. Heaven lie 
praised, here is one! A thousand thanks! 
But won’t he step in and jofn them 1 S upp er 
is quite over. He must be lonely there. Well, 
it is lonely, and he thinks there would be no 
harm in joining them, for half an hour or so^ 
jnst to see what it is like. 

For a moment or two he can only hear dis¬ 
cordant noises; he sees nothing. Twenty 
London fogs are rolled into one before him. 
His eyes begin to watei^ and Iris head to ache. 
Presently, as the mist dispels, he beholds a 
large party of youths seated in ungraceful 
attitudes round a table, cigars in their mouthy 
oaths on their lips, glasses of steaming liquid 
before them. He is introduced ana made 
welcome. Let me see^ wasn’t he from Guttle- 
borough School ? It was by a Guttleborongh 
man that the Club was founded. No ? Ah, 
then, it mast be some one else very like him. 
Would he not wish to be a member of the 
Club 1 He is confused, and scarcely knows 
what to say. Ah, well, he shall be proposed. 
He is accommodated with a jorum of milk-* 
punch, and is induced to make his first attempt 
at a cigar. The mirth grows more furious; 
everything provokes roars of laughter. To 
stick a pin into a neighbour’s leg Is consiisiM 
very drolL To tumble off a chair, establishes 
at once a character for facetiousness. He 
feels no longer lonely, but indulges in more 
punch. Emboldened by its effects, he repeats 
a bad pun which he remembers to have met 
with in the speech of some gnat statesman; 
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it is received with frantic applause. Bat, 
silence! silence for a sons! 

A geptleinau with a husky voice carols forth 
a ditty. It bas.nowit in it,and very few 
thymes, but treats on a subject in which all 
feel an interest. An individual with an un- 
euphonious name—Huggins, or Noggins, or 
Buggins,—“ went up to London one day, 
fol de rod, diddle dob diddle dol dee; And 
met. with a beautiful actress, de diddle de 
day. 

But the youth heara^no more! Cigars, 
smoke, broken glasses, *bent caps, tattered 

f owns, pale faces, all fade from his view. 

[e sinks from lus chair insensible ; and, to 
the delight of the spectators, in a most con¬ 
venient and corkable position. His face is 
corked accordingly; and an hour afterwards 
he snores heavily upon his bed, with the 
effigy of a gallows on his forehead, and a 
beard and mustache that a German patriot 
might envy. 

But, On, the morning! He lias never felt 
so bmore. How he curses his folly and 
Wickedness 1 What is he to do 1 Smith, 
who dro]M in at altout two o’clock, says, 
“ Drink pule ale 1 ” He drinks it, and feels 
somewhat refreshed. “ Never mind,” says 
Smith, “ one good thing bos come of your last 
night’s pardonable weakness. A meeting 
has been held this morning, and you are 
elected a member of the iusko and leandek 
cx.cn.” 

Long vacation lias commenced. He has 
pulled in a good many matches by this time, 
and won “pewters,” and drunk out of the 
pewters which lie has won. He has added a 
little to his debts, too. Jive months at the 
Vicarage becomes rather a dreary prospect. 
What should he be doing with himself all 
that time 1 Besides, he really must be read¬ 
ing. At least, so he says in his letter to his 
father, who consents, upon the recommenda¬ 
tion of his College Tutor, that he should form 
one of the reading-party who are going with 
Mr. Orbilius to the beautiful town of Pluck- 
ville. 

What a neighbourhood is that of Pluckville! 
What a lovely lake to row upon ! What an 
admirable and convivial cricket-elul) attached 


in every age and. clime, this, might be fixed 
upon by the critics ss the identical place 
where the hero should fall in love. A beauti¬ 
ful heiress takes a fancy to him and admits 
him to her chdteau. This brings him into 
collision with a haughty duke. They fight, 
and so on. 

For my part, I should prefer him to fall in 
love with one of the doctor’s pretty nieoes, 
who are good amiable girta, or even with the 
attorney’s black-eyed daughter. Such an 
affair of the heart would bring him into 
immediate collision, not with a duke, but 
with some of the ideas which have of lato 
taken possession of his mind. It would sober 
and steady him. His companions—except 
the utterly profligate, would respect the 
scruples of a man who grew more particular 
in his conduct, on the plea that he was en¬ 
gaged. However, to tell the truth, love did 
not intrude upon the picture that I was 
drawing out for myself; except the maternal 
love —deep, unspeakable — which encircled 
and overshadowed the boy, when at the close 
of the vacation 1 thought I saw him return, 
not much improved in any respect by his 

rVATUKft PiKTY 

‘ Perhaps* all 'this is tedious. Well, life 
itself is tedious. We cannot all of us be earls 
and princes, carry off our lady-loves on milk- 
white palfreys, or be stabbed in midnight 
encounters. Most of us will live on in this 
dull tedious kind of way, without any extra- 
ordinary piece of good luck turning up at the 
end of tne third volume. Here he is, after 
another Term or two, in chapel. It is a cold 
winter morning as he sits on the hard oak 
benches of the College chapel. He remembers 
when Divine Service called up feelings of 
devotion in his youthful tuind. The organ, 
as it sounded, thrilled through his frame. 
He now thinks upon going to chapel aB he 
would think about going to the dentist’s. Ho 
has been deluged and drenched with chapel. 
He is even now sitting there, as a punish¬ 
ment ! “ As yoi%have felled to make up pour 
number of chapels the two hut weeks," such 
are the very words of the Dean, “you will, if 
you please, keep every chapel till the end of 
Term.” How can he reverence that which he 


to the town! What splendid fishing! What is taught to look upon as a penalty attached 
enchanting rides and drives! What slap-up to a crime 1 “All they appear to 'require of 
shooting to look forward to, as the mouth of you here,” he thinks disconsolately to himself, 
September comes on! No wonder it is a “is to eat dinners, and to go to chapel, 
favourite resort of reading-parties. There Lectures are, comparatively, of no importance, 
are <me or two other parties in the vicinity Can this he called an University edu—?” But 
now, betides that of Mr. Orbilius. All the the service is at an end. The pompous, red- 
'young men lodge in the town. They frater- faced Master out, bowing to the two 

niae. There is an ordinary for those who young noblemen undergraduates who walk 
cihoose to join, at halfepast six punctual, at beside him. Then follow the other dignitaries, 
the Medusa's Head. Tnere is not, perhaps, And last of all the vulgar herd of students, 
very much reading going on of a morning; many with their great coats buttoned up 
but Mr. Orbilius does not fell ill on that over their night-gowns, and their hair un- 
acoount. He is a philosopher, and knows brushed, having been called forth by the 
how to put ftp with these kind of things. ring of the belh to come and sleep on the 
If this little paper could be enlarged into a chapel benches, Instead of continuing to risen 
traascendant work of fiction destined to live in bed. * . „ * 
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■ this scene which strikes, upcw his 

iffy as he hurries into the street, his surplice 
dbsaiygliiie in the mud, to purchase sasMHung 
”) for his breakfast 1 A jparty dr 
young men riding through the town in hunt¬ 
ing costume, cracking their whips. Others 
following behind in dog-carta their legs 
snuffled up from the cold in thick railway 
ruga. The meet is. a long way off to-day. 
T hey are starting betimes to go to cover. 

Why should he not go out hunaelfj and 
have a day’s enjoyment 1 He has lxscn penned 
in and cooped up quite enough of late. He 
used to follow the bounds, on his pony, some¬ 
times at home, on the sly. He can get across 
country as well as some of them. To-morrow 
the meet is quite close. Ah! but then there is 
evening chapel; suppose lie should not get 
back in time for that * He is now compelled 
to attend every one. A lucky thought; he 
will get an “ aegrotai,” or medical, certificate 
of illness. He knows Dr. LifepilL Dr. Life- 
pill will give him one in a moment. He 
Vruv rlrn at the Doctor’s door. He has a bad 
cold—rheumatism—he must lie up for a day 
ecr two. All right, it shall go in. He is off 
to the stable and orders his horse. 

I fancied a young man so situated, looking 
around him after a while, and finding his ex¬ 
penses increasing on every side. Ids debts 
gathering as they run on. Then there are 
fines for everything. Everything is pecuniary. 
A fine for being out after dark without his 
cap and gown*—a fine for coming in after a 
certain hoar at night—a fine for walking 
across the grass-plots of his College—a fine for 
every time he misses chapel—a fine for coming 
in late to an examination—a fine (I have been 
credibly informed, and have never heard it 
contradicted) far mt taking the Lord's Sujtper. 
Then the charges at the kitchen of Ids 
College are enormous, and he must have his 
provisions from thence. He has acquired, be¬ 
sides, luxurious tastes, and feels that he must 
gratify them. 1 can fancy (indeed it docs 
wet require a great stretch pf imagination) a 
young man, under these circumstances, going 
«> a money-lender, either at Cambridge or in 
London. But imagination followed no further 
than the fearful door of the usurer, and what 
passed inside formed no port of my picture, 
simply because 1 have never, myself, had the 
gs«4 hack to be acquainted with a money¬ 
leader, either in his own hospitable mansion, 
oc in society. Neither do I fancy the ruin 
and the misery which follow fast upon an 
introduction to the good man. These are not 
fancies, but dire realities which we have all 
of us witnessed, somewhere or other, in oar 


There is owaon scene that requires our 
attention. It is his lost Term at College. Xt 
is now so four since he has made a practice 
of study, that he must art to work in earnest 
in order to gam an ordinary degree—a sad 
descent from the high honours that his father 
hoped and almost felt sure t^aff he would 


take! He applies to Mr. Crammer. Mr* 
Crammer is a celebrated “coach” for Ja*y 
and stupid men, and has a system of his ear& 
which has met with decided success. He 
knows his customers perfectly well; he is 
aware that, taken from their pipes and their 
beer, they are like fish on dry ground ; the 
element in which they luxuriate being, indeed, 
tobacco-smoke, and suds little faculties as 
they may still have remaining, oozing away 
when submitted to the action of any other 
atmosphere. They accordingly all sit round 
a table at which Mr. Crammer himself offi¬ 
ciates as chairman. Every one calls for his 
favourite drink, and his favourite tobacco. A 
“ gyp ” i* in attendance to take the orders. 
Each one, in his turn, construes the lesson or 
demonstrates the proposition appointed for 
the day. No other sound is allowed, save and 
except the calls for liqnor. No one is allowed 
to leave the room, or to discontinue smoking 
and drinking till the lesson has, in this way, 
gone the round of the whole company assem¬ 
bled. At the conclusion, tho young votaries 
of learning under difficulties rise astonished 
to find how much information they have 
acquired and how quickly the time bus 
passed by. 

But even Mr. Crammer is like a physician 
colled in to a hopeless case, and he is 
Plucked! 

So many great writers have exhausted their 
pathos upon this fatal event and its conse¬ 
quences, onr ljook-casea contain so many 
afflicting t'Meaux of frantic duns and desjte- 
rate shifts, of weeping parents and contrite 
sons, of the agonies of unsettled debt weigh¬ 
ing upon the mind, and haunting the midnight 
j>iFlow, dwelling side by side with the law- 
student in his lonely chambers, standing by 
the preacher in his pulpit, getting up like 
black Care behind the liorseman, that I am 
unwilling that the picture which I conjured 
up in my own imagination, should suffer by 
the contrast, and—like the works of one not on 
academician—be stuck away out of right, aa 
it were, amidst these great works of art. 
Experience will supply a better representa¬ 
tion than any daub of mine, 

Let it not be supposed, however, by those 
unacquainted with College life, that the 
career which I have indicated above, is that 
of the majority ol* young men, or even of 
more than a small,—I wish X could add, an 
insignificant minority. There are degrees, tom 
in these matters; ana what would be a lawful 
expense in the ease of one, would be aa 
unpardonable act of extravagance in another. 
Iii however, only half-a-dozen such cases 
occurred in a year, it would be time to ask 
whether the authorities are doing aB that 
they Tpm. to guard their youthful charges 
from the evils and temptations which assail 
tfoau , Let us hope that the University Com¬ 
mission will answer this question ; wad if there 
be really any unaoaajdoeas in A the Collegiate 
System, propose an efficient remedy. 
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“SLOPED FOB TSQCAfl.” 


■*' Meanwhile, one pa wing obeervattion may 
bemads. The changefrom school to college, 
from the nttuaU of boyhood to the liberty 
of the foil-grown «»«" is, as matters n cm 
stand, surely too marked and rapid. I remem¬ 
ber in my own case—but that is many years 
ago it is tru e that I was flogged for not 
saying my lessons, not many weeks before I 
mm* up to College, and that the transition 
from toflfey to mulled claret was immediate, 
end almost imperceptible. The period, too, 
which those who are not intending to read 
for Honours arc required to stop there, seems 
to me too long. Most of them could, in their 
firet Term, pass satisfactorily, and with perfect 
ease, the rudimentary examination which 
they have ultimately to go through, in order 
to obtain the Bachelor of Arts degree. For 
these, two years (according to the suggestion 
of the present tutor of Trinity Hall) would be 
amply sufficient. And in that ease, matters 
might be so arranged, that the young man 
should take his degree as nearly as possible 
at the period of his coming of age. But I 
have said enough. As my old tutor used to j 
remark to me—poor man! he lived to such j 
an extreme age in single blessedness, that; 
there are now none left to weep over him but j 
the marble cherubim which the executors j 
caused to Ik: carved out, and, I believe, never j 
paid for—os my old tutor used to say, “ Wait j 
till you are yourself a Fellow, before you j 
talk of University reform.” So tliat it is of; 
the Fellows that you must ask whether the 
Fellows have not too little work to do. Wait 
till yon are a Fellow yourself, before yon pre¬ 
sume to say whether the Fellows must be 
made to reside in. Cambridge. Meanwhile 
you and I, reader, or* not to Have an opinion 
about the matter. 

By this time the train was stopping. The 
town of Yormonth was in sight, and 1 stepped 
out to exchange the dream of by-gone days, 
and the thick-coming fancies of the mind, for 
the realities of homely, plodding, every-day 
life. _ 

CHIPS. 

“SLOPED FO* TEXAS.” 

This is an answer given in some erf the 
States of America when a gentleman has 
decamped from his wife, from his creditors, 
or freiu any other responsibility which he 
finds it troublesome to meet or to support. 
Among the curious instances of the appli- 
astion of this phrase is an adventure which 
happened to myself. 

It fe the boast of the bloods of the State of 
Jfekte*«k, in Arkansas, that they an born 
with skins like alligators, and with strength 
like beam. They work hard, and thOv m my 
hard, Churning is the recreation most indulged 
in, and the gaming-houses of the western 
pari: at Arkansas Save branded H with aa 
unenviable notoriety. 

(hie dark summer night, I lounged, aa a 


mere spectator, tt» different rooms, watching 
the various gmm of haxard that were bdag 
played. Some of the players seemed to have 
set their very souls upon the stakes: their 
eyes were bloodshot, and fixed, from beneath 
their wrinkled brows, an the tetble, as if their 
everlasting weal or woe depended there upon 
the turning of the dice; whilst others —the 
finished blacklegs—aariumcd an indifferent 
and careless look, though a kind of sardonic 
smile playing round their lips, but too plainly 
revealed a sort of habitual desperation.' Three 
of the players looked the very counterparts of 
each other, not only in face, but expression; 
both the physical and moral likeness was 
indeed striking. The other player was a 
young man, a stranger, whom they call •& 
‘•green one,” in this and many other parts 
01 the world. His eyes, his nose, his whole 
physiognomy, seemed to project, and to be 
capable of growing even stul longer. 

‘‘Fifty dollars more,” ho exclaimed, with a 
deep-drawn breath, as he threw down the 
stake. 

; Each of his opponents turned up his cards 
| co<dly and continently; but the long-visaged 
| hero laid his stake before them, and, to the 
! astonishment of the three professionals, won. 
j *• Hurrah ! the luck lias tnmed, and I 
; crow l ” he cried out in an ecstasy, and 
; pocketed the cash. 

j The worthy trio smiled at this, and recora- 
; meuced play. The green young man displayed 
a liroad but silent grin at lira good fortune, 
and often took out his money to count it over, 
and see if each piece was gixxL 

“Here are a hundred dollars more, 1 * cried 
the sylvan youth, “ and I crow.” 

u 1 take them,” said on^ of the trio. The 
youth won again, and “ crowed ” louder thia 
time than he did the first. 

On went the game; stakes were lost and 
won. Gradually the rouleaus of the “erower” 
dwindled down to a three or four of dollars, 
or so. It was clear that the gentlemen in 
black had been Itring him on by that best of 
decoys, success at first. 

“Let me see something for my money. « 
Here’s a stake of two dollars, and I crow! " 
But he spoke now in a very faint treble indeed, 
and looked penitently at the cards. 

Again the cards were shuffled, cut, and 
dealt, and the “plucked pigeon ” staked his 
last dollar upon them. 

“The lost button on Gabe’s coat, and I 
cr—er—; no, I'll be hamstrung if I do ! ” 

He lost this too, and, with as deep a cane 
as I ever heard, he rose from the green, board. 

The apartment was very spacious, and on 
the ground floor. There vw only this oOe 
gaming table in it, and not many lookers-on 
besides myself Thinking the gaming was 
over, I turned to go out, but found tits dbor 
locked, and the key gone. There was evi¬ 
dently something m the wind. At events, 

I reflected, in case of need, the windows are 
not very for to the ground. I returned, and 
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HW the winners dividing the spoil, and.tire 
jjomvi&orn'SgreeBteim, ’ leaping ever the 
unit o£ ihthf dbtias staring intently .at the 

' Thw notes were deliberately spread out, 
O0M$er another. Those which the loser had 
staked were new, fresh from the press, he 
mM, and they were sorted into a heap distinct 
from the rest, they were two-dollar, three* 
dollar, and five-dollar notes, from the Indiana 
Bank, and the Bank of Columbus, in Ohio. 

“I say, Ned, I don't think these notes are 
mod,” said one of the winners, and examined 


“ I wish they were *nt, and IVI crow,” cried 
on* the loser, very chop-fallen, at his elbow. 

<<, This simple speech lulled the suspicious of 
the counter, and he resumed his counting. At 
hurt) as he took up the last note, and eyeing 
it keenly, he exclaimed, in a most emphatic 
manner, “Ill be hanged if they are genuine2 
They are forged!" 

.“No, they an't I” replied the loser, quite as 
emphatically. 

t A very opprobrious epithet was now hurled 
at the latter. He, without more ado, knocked 
down the speaker at a blow, cape used the 
table, which put out the lights, and, in the 
next instant, darted out of the window, whilst 
a bullet, fired from a pistol, cracked the pane 
of glass over his head. He had leaped into 
the small court-yard, with a wooden paling 
round it. The winners dashed towards the 
door, hut found that the “green one” had 
secured, h. 

When the three worthies were convinced 
that the door would not yield to their efforts, 
and when they heard their “ victim ” galloping 
away, they gave a laugh at the trick played 
them, and returned to the table. ^ 

■ k “Strike a light, Bill, and let's pick up 1 
what notes have fallen. I have nearly the 
whole lot in my pocket.” 

The light Boon made its appearance. 

•;£ “What! None on the floor ? Capital; I 
'Ipask I must have them all in my pocket, 
then; ” saying which, he drew out the notes, 
ahd laid them on the table. 

• v '-“Fire and Furies !. These are the forged 
notes t The rascal has whipped up the other 
Wn» " 


Whateoene l never. shall I forget it. An 
inland lake, some sixty miles in eiroumforoaee, 
stretched before me, studUled with ships* of 
every clime. Amid the Stripes and Stars ofthe 
Great Bepublic; the Tricolor of the royal 
sailor, Joinville; my heart warmed, to the 
British Union Jack beneath the broad pendant 
of an admiral. Hundreds of canoes m an ned 
by negroes in scanty costume, glided swiftly 
over tite placid waters, plying between the 
ships ana shore; In front rose the white 
city of Bio de Janeiro. Churches and con¬ 
vents, and tall warehouses, backed up by 
mountains, all covered with the richest tropical 
vegetation, save where the bare peak of 
Corovado towered above all. A sky of that 
clear inteuse blue only seen iu the tropics, 
framed this matchless panorama. The qua¬ 
rantine boat, pulled by twelve negroes in white 
canvas shirts without sleeves, and drawers 
reaching to the knee only, first reached and 
examined us. 

On landing, it was impossible not to be 
struck by the crowds of black boatmen, 
childish, submissive, and gay; tbe Europeans 
with ghastly white faces, white broad- 
brimmed Panama hats, white jackets, shirtiL 
and tapwaers, hurrying about rapidly ana 
earnestly among the languid deliberation of 
the tawny Brazilians. 

Threading my way through a wilderness of 
hogsheads of sugar,and bags of coffee, I entered 
a long street of lofty white houses and green 
jaloums, undrained, ill-paved, and never 
cleaned. Before I bad gone many yards, I 
was startled by a strange compound of 
sounds of rattling, singiug, and groaning; 
from a cross street, prancing round the 
corner, came a hideous naif-naked black; in 
his hand he held aloft a sort of gigantic 
wicker hour-glam foil of stones, shaking and 
waving this, hike a drum-major iu front of his 
regiment, in regular time to a song, part 
words, part grunts, part groans: he led the 
way capering, fifty negroes followed in single 
file, some more hideous, barbarous, and un* 


.While ail this was going on I stepped 
towards the window, but had not stood there 
long; before I heard the clanking hoofs of a 
horse beyond the paling, and a about wafted 
into tile room—“Sloped for Texas! ” 

The worst part of the story remains to be 
told: it was «ty horse on which the rogue 
was now galloping off 

HO D£ JANEIRO AND ITS FEATHER-FLOWERS. 

: We derive the following Chip from the 
ipanuscript journal of a traveller 
,*^ -On we rustled, steadily passing audanswer- 
hw the hail front the foils- that, crown the 
jgiqlfpJVd emerged into San Sebastian Bay. 


all joined in an unearthly chorus. I stood 
transfixed with amazement until they disap¬ 
peared like a procession in a pantomime; 
surprise, disgust, horror, pity for them poor 
beasts of burden, overcame me. Next i en¬ 
countered an enormous negresa, a perfect 
mountain of black flesh, in a blue cotton robe, 
with a red and yellow cotton handkerchief 
round her head, garnished with large-headed 
gilt pins and strings of many-coloured heads 
as a necklace. She carried a basket full of 
tempting fruit. Smiling the good-humoured 
smile peculiar to Africans, she invited me by 
signs to select something from a stock of 
oranges and bananas. Oh, after a sea-voyage, 
salt meat and no fresh vegetable for many 
weeks, what a treat it waal. The oranges, 
foil of juice, and oold as ice, were more 
delicious than any thinglever before tasted} 
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MuMmtHvu the appetiteor the fruit 
tint vit sosuperior, I know net 
- ' The fruits, the flowers, the birds exposed 
for ssfo, were all magnificent; but the city of 
Rio Is much dirtier than, and very inferior to 
Bordeaux, Havre, or Marseilles. 

On the following day after a very had 
dinner on steaks, which it would be a libel to 
compare with English horseflesh, 1 went to 
the celebrated Madame Finot’s for some of 
her feather flowers, one of the few manufac¬ 
tures established in Brazil. In a long lofty 
room', opening on a verandah, 1 found the 
mistress of the establishment, a well-dressed, 
coquettish Frenchwoman, seated in the midst 
of at least forty girls, of all ages, from ten to 
twenty, and of* all colours, from jet black to 
the palest shade of mixed blood ; some of them 
extremely pretty, and all attired in very be¬ 
coming costumes. Baskets fall of feathers, 
each of some colour and shade of the richest 
dyes, were arranged down the centre of the 
room. From these their nimble fingers were 
engaged in fashioning exact representations 
of the raoBt gorgeous tropical flowers, as well 
as roses, carnations, tulips, camellias, and all 
the garden favourite* of Europe. Beside the 
boskets ot feathers, all around hung |prclres 
and cages containing parrots and other hints 
of great value even in Brazil; number* flew 
about the room like tamo pigeons, and every 
now and then there was a regular chase* and 
flutter, when the little mulatto** had to pluck 
some feather from a living subject to finish 
the wreath of a queen or a princess. In a de¬ 
testable country, Madame Jfinot's bright birds 
and merry girls are almost my only pleasant 
recollection. 

“CAPE” SKETCHES. j 

TnEBF. is an old Cape proverb which is not 
at all encouraging to new comers. It pro¬ 
nounces it to he a land of “ flowers without 
scent, birds without song, and rivers without 
water." It is indeed true that the indigenous 
flowers, varied and beautiful as they are, are 
almost destitute of odour ; though of course 
those which have been transplanted from 
other climes retain tlieir original perfume. 
The varieties of birds of lovely plumage and 
of every size, are almost innumerable; but 
while tueir chirping is incessant, not a tom is 
ever beard in a Cape wood, with regard to 
rivers, immense channels are to be seen in all 
parts of Hie country, which, if filled with 
water, would jforin noble streams navigable 
for hundreds of miles, yet many of them nave 
never a drop of water in them (except what 
may collect from the rain in hollows), and 
others are mere bubbling brooks at owlinary 
rimes, though enormous roaring torrents after 
a thunder atom in the distant mountains, 
from whence they taketheir rise. 

We, in Sngland, have not much to boast of 
lit the tony of navigable streams; but we 
loritrlhtte ibf rim want of water foragricul¬ 


tural or manafarihrinypurpoSea. *A-«evor» 
failing spring" of watoroB a Cape farm fan 
great attraction in an auctioneers advertise* 
meat, and though, probably, the said spring 
may be a miserable little affair, it willat team 
double the value of the farm that poaseesee it 
Artesian wells are much talked o£ bat I 
never knew of one being sunk. ■ Even ffsns<s 
wells are rare, though in almost every place 
water is found, when l»omi for, at no great 
depfh below the surface. On a great pro¬ 
portion of farms, the stock and their master 
depend entirely on the supply of water from 
the clouds, collected in the “ Vleys,” or ponds 
dug on their farms. A glass of this water is 
exactly the colour of pea-*oup, and if you are 
“a freshman" in the colony, you will feel 
considerable hesitation m putting it to your 
lips; yet, when you come to travel much in 
the land, you will often have to long in vain 
for the luxury of such a draught. 

I was travelling over towards the north* 
cart of the colony, and for eighteen hours my 
oxen had tasted no water. The poor brutes 
were, consequently, so faint and weary, that I 
began to fear for their lives. StDl it was 
necessary to urge them oh that we might 
come to some oasis in the desert. Suddenly, 
the whole span of a dozen Ret up a roar, threw 
their tails straight up, and dnalied along with 
the waggon at a gallop. My first thought 
was “ a lion,” aud 1 seized my double-barrelled 
gun to make ready, but in a few seconds my 
fears were allayed^ for right a-head of me lay 
a large “ vlev " of water, to which the cattle 
were making at their beat speed, and into 
which they dragged the wagon, and slacked 
their thirst without waiting for the ceremony 
of lieing eutspanned. Tty-v had scented the 
jrater long l>efoiv they coufd see it. We had 
previously passed several empty‘‘vleys," dried 
up from the long drought. 

A compensating provision of nature give* 
to the part of the colony most exposed to 
drought, a succulent little, birch, growing iu 
tufts, like the kifots of hair on a negro's head. 
It is called “ Karoo,” and is a substitute for 
grass. Cattle which feed on tins herb, scarcely * 
require water: hut auimats coming from the 
grass country do not relish it, and will not 
touch it for a long time. I have tost cattle 
in consequence of this want of education on 
their part. 

The Pric* or Laud varies in different parts 
of the colony according to its situation -in 
reference to the markets. Perhaps the ave¬ 
rage price maybe state*! at about eight So 
ten shillings per acre. Thus, a farm of twb 
thousand acres is worth from eight hundred 
to one thousand pounds. It is generally spld 
at a credit of one, two. and three yeare-rthe 
purchase-iponey in the meantime ' bearing 
interest at six per cent (the legal inkiest « 
the colony). Farms are seldom of % less 
extort than two thousand acres : occasionally 
they are mdoh laager. They may also be 
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rented ; bull you would probably hwp*p pay f*©me io carey his rider. I «nee started on a 
one hundred and thirty pounds a yearfor * journey with four ho r*n* -- o a c of thorn ridden 


districts ita which sheep do net thrive ao well; thirty-five miles to accomplish. I completed 
far example, & is almost impossible to grow tho journey, with the same horses (changing 
good wool on farmi bordering on the sea. the saddles from one to another) in war 
fb« character of a firm is always well known; days; and not oue of the four nut was nearly 
ao that by staking pepper enquiries, a pur- no fatigued when I reached my destination, as 
chaser may shmt avoid being deceived. 1 have generally found my hunter, in England, 
Newly arrived colonists are very apt to be after a ten or twelve miles burnt across the 
attracted by pretty scenery, and the park-like country with the hounds. I must observe, 
appearance of many parts of the colony ; but however, that I obtained good forage for them 
it frequently happens that the spots most everyday. Not one of them had coat me tea 
destitute of natural beauties feed the best pounds, and the hardiest of the lot ouiy four 
■fenek. Some farmeis £nd it necessary to have pounds ten shillings! The favourite tra- 
the farms at a considerable distance from each veiling juice is a kind of easy amMe, and, with 
other, in order to sfiord their stock a change an occasional walk, averages little more than 
of pasture. This is occasionally necessary, for six miles an hour, 
another reason. It often happens that a farm 

whereon sheep thrive admirably, and produce I could not advise any one to commence 
beautifully fine wool, is situate in so dry a Sheet Faimnro in South Africa with less 
district, that in the heat of Bummer there is than one thousand five hundred pounds 


the Colony, woollen sneep vary in price cnase the most cxjienmve quality ot sheep, as 
from five shillings to twenty-five shillings any loss, from mismanagement or otherwise, 
each, according to the quality of their worn, would fall too heavily on a beginner. Let 
A fair average price for good woolied sheep him be content to give seven shillings and 


of the Merino breed is about ten shillings six 
each. Thorough-bred rams are very valuable, anc 


many of them being worth from thirty to {wagon will cost 


seventy 


eighty 


fifty guineas each. pounds; and a span of oxen thirty-live 

• pounds; a horse, saddle, and bridle, about 

• There vs not much variation in the Pricks eighteen pounds ; and beyond this be will 
or Cattle. They cost alwut two pounds ten only require a plough and two or three agri- 
ahillinga, or three pounds each for cows and cultural implements, which he will find aheap 
working oxen ; about four pounds to four enough. If he is a bachelor his domestic fur- 


half the quantity of milk that, fa obtained from take what he requires with him from England, 
them fa England ; nor do Me oxen furnish, 

by aaymeaas, each fine or rich beef. I shall eon dude these sketches with such 

Horses are very aheap. For all ordinary observations as my experience suggests to he 
purposes you may purchase excellent hones useful to Sbitlxb*. Let me commence by 
for seven pounds, ten pounds, or twelve pounds saying, that there is scarcely a trade, or an 
each. If you wish to have something smart, art, a knowledge of which is net useful to a 
well groomed, and fa first-rate condition, you colonial settler; above all things, let him 
may have to pay twenty pounds to twenty- know howto handle carpenter's took, for he 
five pounds. But all above fifteen pounds may will often find such knowledge pot him fa 
be regarded as men fancy prices. They are possession of a down little comforts which he 


^wonderfully strong and hardy, and their would not otherwise enjoy. 

'Ifioweni of endurance are immense. Sixty It is remarkable that some of the most 
mike fa a day, with no other fixxMhan grass successful farmers fa Booth Africa Bre men 
and water, is a very ordi na ry journey far a who were originally “Oockneya.” On the 


not sufficient jasturage for the stock. capital, unless he is prepared to undergo very 

A farm of two thousand acres will support | great privations, With that capital he might 
shout the same number of sheep, and a nun- niakemvery fair start; of course, only hiring a 
died head of cattle, horses, &c n which is a farm at first. No man should commence with- 
fair farming stock. Probably the owner lout six months' experience in the Colony, 
would lay out about thirty or forty acres in which time be should employ in visiting 
garden ground and agriculture. farmers, who are ulwav* delighted to receive 

him, frequenting the market*, studying the 
The Price or Sheet entirely depends on character of the natives, ami picking up bad 
the breed to which they belong. The original Dutch. He should then be very careful in 


nice to ten shillings a-piece for them ; 
buy a few rams at ten pounds each. A 















WHY PEOPLE I£I*10IKSNG& 


other head, many ete were furmm i to pemar than' hie Shapes ; ehoold ids aarvaata 
England inre Am to equal the townsmen dfesert him, and lie lie towprit with 

in Ibrir succ ess. Perhaps the cause of this bis own hands—in e WOrti, whatever of good 
UHMnt anomaly », that the former, being or 91 may be&l him, he will find this the 
uskrtv ignorant of the agricultural or pastoral most valuable of xlHBs poeasssbus—a Wife! 


he will “find this the 
poessar.ana —a Wife-1 


uttertv ignorant of the agricultural or pastoral moot valuable of alNRs posaaren*—a Wife'l 

arts, before arriving ai the Colony, have ——-— - - - ■ ■» # • " .w * :,. 

studied them as practised in the country they WHY PEOPLE LET LOIKfflfGS. 

dwell in ; while the othera fauey they know -- 

all about them beforehand, pursue their own The contrivance* and strngglm of whatghe 
system, and fond that what answered in vulgar call "gentility ” to make two hundred 

w i. % e.*t_ t c* „ ... _ jz ta ,A v 


The contrivances and at: 


of what the 


England faila iu Africa. 


jwunda a-vear pass for live hundred fier 


ditkm of its being done properly. The advertising columns of the daily papers 

There is one comfort wherewith every in- are crowded with jxdnftil instances of domestic 
tending emigrant should provide himself. He suffering; bat in no part of these columns do 
may be sure that be will take nothing else we fond such unequivocal symptoms' bf the 
with him so valuable to him in every sense, struggles of poor " gentility." as in that where 
Should he live fifty anise from Ms neighbours; people who lht. lodgings advertise the attrac- 
riumld his affldm prove occasionally Isss pros- tlons of their respective households. 


Stock of ail kinds feed on grass alone all j annum, rank with the tragedies offarg» tmww. 
the year round. Sheep am turned out of the j Starvation for a month, and a sumptuous 
fold (the "kraal” it in called) about ten or)festival four times a year*, a white satin dress 
eleven in the morning, and are driven to their [ for the mother of ragged children : a bone 
pasture ground by the herdsman, who remains! of mutton for the family, ami grouse and 
with them all (lay, driving them home again i truffles for visitors : hired plate for state 
a little lie tore sunset. Except counting them occasions, and Britannia metal for ordinary 
out and counting them into the kraal mom- {service. S»eh are among the shifts and con¬ 
ing and evening, the shoejt-farnier has no j trivancen of “jwnr, but genteel” esta^lfeh- 
trouble sit all with his stock ; uulesu during I merits. The cold mutton is contentedly 
the shearing or lambing season. The con- : swallowed, when seasoned with the comforting 
sequence is. that the young gentleman is apt conviction that the Tomkinses over the way 
to get exceedingly lar.y, and to tall into other believe three courses ami a dessert, are the 
Ixui habits, instead of cultivating his mind daily comforters of the family. The genteel 
uud a garden, and raising goodly iruit in lioth. 1 d*> everything for other people. They never 
•Servants follow the example of their roaster. see with their own eves, but through those of 
and U'come good for nothing. ♦ , their Height->nrs. When Mm. donee surveys 

Many fanners fall into such indolent habits, her Iwwt earjiet, it is not with her own sight, 
of mind and body, that they hare not even, hut with that of the Prescott* next door, 
the energy to amuse themselves, or to im-; and the rest <*f her habitual visitors. “ Jnsa- 
prove their daily hue, by shooting some of tiate vanity *’ and a foolish fear of the world 
tins game with which their farms aiioiiiid. , an* the maiuspringK of this miserably false 
Fortunate is the set tier who takes with him ’ condition of things. It is one of the worst 
some good English .servants, who are sufli-{ results of an adoration of gold :—it is a 
ciently attached to his perron to remain with ‘ cousequenec of that stigma which is too 
him after his arrival in the colony. I have generally attached to poverty in this country, 
known many instance where men have It is a* result of that tendency of money- 
brought out, their own servants, supplying; worshippers to look at if man's waistcoat 
them with good outfits, and paving their j rather titan his actions—to his material 
passage money, and have I teen deserted by j possessions rather titan to hi* moral worth, 
them within two mouths of their reaching| lie is a more considerable person in the 
the Qk|mi— the servants faueving they could I esteem of the world who possesses fifty 
“ better themselves,” or speculate on their estates, than he who is a pattern of fifty 
own account. The consequences have gene- virtues. This bejpg so. we do not wonder 
rally been annoyance anti disnppointiucnt to when we detect the existence of on universal 
the master, arid no good to the servant. system of hypocrisy on the subject of riches ; 

Servants and labourers of all classes (hotli anti a wish to appear well before the world— 
nude and female) are constantly spoilt by whatever the world’s standard of excellence 
their evil associations and their had manage- may be—will always form a marked trait in 
meat on board emigrant ships. I once sailed the national cluuracteristics. 
in on* myself, and a viler conglomeration of There is a fashion in virtue as in dress, and 
laziness and immorality 1 never beheld even now, nnh&ppilyjAtihe virtue in vogue is— . 
in St. Giles's, or any neighliourhood where wealth. To be mshionnblc in this resjieot a 
curiosity has tempted me to search for such thousand sacrifices are daily made ; glossy 
scene*. This subject » too extensive for me clothes are lined with sackcloth. Everything 
to enter upon here; but there is one sugges- is made for show—to counterfeit wealth. It ‘ 
tiou I would make—that every emigrant on is a race to escape from the stigma of poverty ; 
board ship should have some daily tank to and, in the crowd, the millionaire is not dm* 
perform, and only receive his rations on con- tinguiahahle from the begging-letter writer, 
ditkm of its bring done properly. * The advertising columns of the daily papers 
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It is observable, that not two in a hundred 
of the people who let lodgings, receive 
lodgers for the sake of adding totheir 
inoame. They scorn anjh a. mercenary con¬ 
sideration. Their hotdps k 'too large for 
them; they are anxious to add “a few 
companions to their social circle; "—or they 
let their apartment^, “not for the sake of 
emolument, but. to meet with a respectable 
tenant.” People -who let lodgings are invari¬ 
ably accustomed to the highest society, and 
can give the moat impressive references. The 
attractions they offer are overwhelming: 
Elysium can be nothing in comparison with 
thft comforts to be had in an Islington first- 
floor, at fifteen shillings per week. The most 
fastidious must speedily be accommodated. 
It. must be a real pleasure to appropriate one’s 
fyat-floor to a genteel tenant, since emolument 
% never sought by “people of the highest 
tenpectability.” 

How happy people in lodgings must be! 
They may be “surrounded with all thecomforts 
of borne without its cares” at a nominal rate of 
payment; they are at liberty to join “ a cheer- 
mi musical circle,” where “ rent is a minor con- 
a&eratian; ” they may direct their luggage 
to a serene establishment “ where there are no 
Children, or any other nuisances,” upon pro¬ 
mising to pay “the quiet and serious lady of 
the house” no more than the mere weekly 
wnwi of twelve shillings; and it is their 
own fault if they do not catch at “ an oppor¬ 
tunity which seldom occurs” of ensconcing 
themselves in a family where there ore “noother 
lodgers, and where a man-servant is kept.” 

Iraoplewho let lodgings, in addition to their 
high respectability and carelessness as to the 
payment of rent, we frequently prodigies of 
mmarng. Conceive the cultivated state of 
that circle whence our native language iB 
finished, and “ French is the tongue daily 
; 4 g&fcen at table.” Lodgings may not nnfre- 
JpSfently be secured in a bouse that is attended 
mr the best professors of evgry distinct branch 
m learning, where lessons in Hebrew and 
Cheek—together with boat-denning—{fire in¬ 
tended in the unusually low terms of one 
gtfinea per week. This magnificent offer is 
usually made for the sake of securing “a fcllow- 
slpdentfor the advertiser's son;” of course, the 
guinea per week is merely a nominal matter. 

fiome let lodgings onlmto present ad¬ 
vantages to happy bachcKre and maidens 
"Jimmx&i oL a home.” For thirty shillings 
weemyjt impossible to rent a first floor in a 
highly Jmtectable neighbourhood, of parties 
WMaa'^iiudw principles are in strict con¬ 
formity with the Established Church.” The 
beatitude of occupying parlours underneath 
High Church people.» too evident to need 
a syllable of elucidation. There are also 
Mjjing-letting widows, whose only wish is to 
lift the responsibility pf housekeeping off the 
shoulders of *a respectable bachelor f or 
widower,” and with a touching* self-sacrifice 
fe place the burden upon their own back; 


benevolent housekeepers, who devote their 
entire attention to their lodgers, to the exclu¬ 
sion of every other earthly ecapideretion ; and 


Words cannot adequately describe the 
splendour and the beauty of some of these 
homes. “They are offered to a homeless 
public because, being furnished in the hand¬ 
somest manner, with particular regard to. 
comfort,” they are too good for the occupant, 
who is too well off, and benevolently wishes 
to share his domestic bliss with a lesa for¬ 
tunate individual, “whose references will bear 
the strictest investigation.” Such domiciles 
often command extensive and varied scenery; 
they are, without exception, in the most 
fashionable locality; they are lofty and well 
ventilated ; they have all been recently fitted 
up; omnibuses pass the door every five 
minutes; and they are throughout scrupu¬ 
lously clean. They are Utopias of elegance, 
comfort, learning, morality, and respectability. 
No wonder marriages are on the decrease m 
a country where a bachelor may hire a para¬ 
dise, kitchen fire included, for a mere trifle. 

What a devoted, sclf-sadrificial race must 
the lodging-house keepers of Loudon he t 
Their virtues defy computation. They offer 
splendour, the highest respectability, morality, 
music, Freuch, and natural solicitude, at the 
lowest possible figure; for “moneyis no object.” 
They are too genteel—too easy in their cir¬ 
cumstances for cash to lie to them of the 
slightest consequence. No, they advertise 
their virtues and their splendour, for the 
Samaritan pleasure of admitting strangers to 
be partakers of their good fortune. 

Wc have gathered this little history of 
people who let lodgings from their own modest 
autobiographies, m we find them in the 
advertising columns of the morning papers. 
It may, perhaj*. vindicate that maligned 
class of persons from certain prejudices very 
generally entertained against them. People 
to whom rent is no object, will not purloin 
port; a serious family will not appropriate 
a lodger’s pomatum ; no cheerful musical 
circle An entertain a particular regard for 
their lodger’s lumps of sugar; no High 
Church family would peep into their lodger’s 
tea-caddy; and certainly no housewife whose 
maternal solicitude can be had a bargain, 
would think it proper to appropriate her 
adopted child's bread-and-butter. Therefore 
the calumnies circulated to the prejudice 
of people who let lodgings should be exposed, 
ana the authors of them be held up to public 
obloquy. People who give and exchange the 
highest references, ana who let their best 
roonfefor the pleasure of living in the kitchen, 
and not with nay idea of emolument, would 
not stoop to petty thefts of the above mean 
and detestable deeeriptiou. 

Thus the cause of people who let lodgings 
may be vindicated. Their lodgings are let, 
ana tfcefc gentility Is not compromised. 
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VIEWS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Will you Ik* saved or rained ? asks Tom 
Dolorous, who has a theory on the .condition 
of the country, Tom with a portentous look 
carries his hands twhind him, and asks Croat 
Britain which hand she will have; in one ( 
he carries ruin, in the oilier salvation ; l<oth | 
very much at lier service. “ 1’iKir tnouh.l v! 
creature,’’ Tom cries to his country, “there! 
you go, like the ttotanist alio tells of himself j 
"in the moist valley of Nepaul: a walking, 
frame for MwMinva;. 'flu-re's one variety 
of mould upon your hat, another on your] 
shirt, another on your i'oat, one on your 
knapsack, another tin your l*«*ts (yea, one 
upon the upper-leather of your W>ts and [ 
quite another on the soles); and. if you take j 
your telescope to get a sight abroad. there's 
a new species of mould upon the glass to j 
hinder you, O, my poor country, suffer me | 
to clear these, growths away ! ” 

Tom's measures of salvation are ext remedy j 
mild, and go no farther than tin* scraping of 
the nation’s outward man. Now Hob Slash is 
quite it different reformer. How sweet are 
larks, Bob meditates, and who can turn away 
from oysters. Here is a nation with rude insti¬ 
tutions calling itself civilised, l>ut it admits of 
vast improvements. Permit me, if yon please, 
to take in hand this rude hog of the state, 
ind, alter Roman fashion, 1 will make a Trojan 
Pig of it. Casting away its vulgar entrails 
I will have it stuffed with thrushes, larks, 
Iteecaficns, oysters, nightingales, and other 
pleasant things; 1 will have it bathed with 
wine and unctuous gravy. Boh becomes 
enthusiastic in dilating upon the advantages 
of. his reform. Whereas, Will Perfect says it 
is incomplete. It will not do, he says, to scrape 
ths outside of a nation that requires to be 
reformed, or to neglect the outride while we 
tear out the mistakes which lie within. He 
would*, compare Great Britain to a pippin. 
In the first place, we must peel the pippin, 
and then we must cut out the core. 

But we put no faith in any man who hays 
we must he saved or ruined In our humble 
opinion that noble animal who (in company 
with the small end of a wedge) is so well 
known-to British audiences, the British Idem, 
is .a worthy beast, with many faults, but, on 
the whole, magnanimous. Let us discuss this 


question quietly, and with our feet upon the 
fender. 

INirhaps there is no letter guarantee or 
peace and progress to this country tlian the 
freedom of the Press, Opinion is King *pi 
| England, and Victoria is Queen. Every phase 
| of opinion speaks through some book or 
journal, and is rcj>enled widely in proportion 
1 to the hold it takes u|*>n the public. Govera- 
■ merit is the representative of whatever opinions 
i prevail; if it prove too jx-rverse it mils,— 

I ministers change, without a revolution. Then 
1 1 <*\ when every man’s tongue is free, we are 
j accustomed to hear all uuinuer of wild sug- 
i gestiisrs. Fresh paint does not soon dazzle 
us ; we arc like children lavishly supplied with 
| toys, who receive new gifts tranquilly enough, 
j Is King Opinion an honest ruler t Yes. 
For the English p-onle speak unreservedly 
: their thoughts on public matters, and ant open, 
j though it be with honourable slowness, to 
j all new convictions. We must add, however, 
| as a drawluick, that the uneducated class 
amounts to a distressing number in this 
country in proportion to thi whole. It forms, 
as long as it is ignorant, a source of profit to 
designing speculators. Nonsense is put into 
the mouths of men who mean no evil, but who 
| sincerely desire their own improvement, Truth 
j is murdered, and lu>r dress is worn by knaves 
who burlesque sypipathy with woreing-men 
for selfish purposes. The poor man’s smgere 
advocate, at last, dfcnnot speak truth without 
incurring the suspicion oi some treasonable 
purpose against honesty or common sense. 
The veiy language necessary to be used in 
advocating just rights sometimes becomes as 
a pure stream befouled by those who have 
misused it. jfe 

Therefore, in ^England, the uneducated 
classes arrive riowly at the pcRtteges which 
they must acquire. They arrk^fied by 
false friends; but, even false fmsnds are 
not able to delude them beyond & cerbil 
point. Among us, for example, even the melt 
ignorant well Know that there is no field fbr 
a vulgar revolution against such a monarch 
as Opinion makes. Arguments must he used 
for barricades, and we must knock Our’ neigh¬ 
bours on tho head with facts; wemustfire 
newspaper articles instead of cannon-balls, 
and use colloquial banter for our small shot 
In all disputes an English citizen has, for his 
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last and wM>- appeal, Opinion; as a dtixen of Since the press in England has been actually 

T fruu* had' Ctaw. free (and many of us can remember when it 

The Government which puts its hand upon was not so), one fact has become every year 
a nation V mouth and thinks to stifle wliat it more prominent amidst the din of parties, 
has to say, will be inevitably kicked and We have beguu to see that, however much 
Wphun The nation will, some dav, get liberty we are convinced of any one thing, those are 
and make amends for every minute of re- not all and always fools who think the op- 
atraint with lusty shouting. Among the oon- posite. We get. a strong suspicion of onr 
tinen ta l states which suffered from tlte individual fallibility ; new facts come out, and 
' Revolutions of 1848, were some in which display old opinions in an unexpected light, 
the people had less of social evil to com- We respect our opponents, when they deserve , 
plain of than we have in England ; but respect, and on the whole are teachable, 
they were fretted by Political restrictions, by Of course, our views in polities are often 
a system of espial which tabooed all convents- guided by our sense of private interest, but 
Hon upon public matters before any stranger, j there is nothing very wonderful in that.; 
and ’ifthey were glad enough to get their! nature intends man to cry out, when a slice 
tongues at liberty. Adam, the old traditions ■ pinches him. But, there is now abroad, con- 
gay, was made of eight pounds:—a pound of earning social questions, a desire to hear all 
earth, his flesh; a pound of fire, his blood ; that can be said about them; to tolerate, if not 
a pound of cloud, his instability ; a pound of 1 to respect, conclusions that oppose our own; 
grace (how that was weighed the legend saveth I a readiness to seek for the right course, and a 
not) his stature; a pound of blossom, his eyes; desire to follow it, 

& pound of dew, his sweat; a pound of stdt, Into religion, unhappily, this spirit of tole- 1 
his tears : and, finally, a pound of wind, his ration has not yet extended, for tolerance has ! 
breath. Now Governments which don't allow 1 made n chip of what might to he a spur Jo our j! 
each man his pound of wind, get themselves, J exertion, so that, of late yeaift, it lias imeome jj 
sooner or later, into certain trouble,; for,j necessary to leach even Vnidn Christian doc- :{ 
when the wind does come at. last (which it is j trines as charity and the tim elements of onr .j 
sure to do), it comes in a storm. religion, bv the direct voice of the nc-wtqmper. jj 

■ The freedom and the power of Opinion in The fret' press lots strength to destroy sec- ’i 
England, Itave given an importance to the tarian pride, as it has already destroyed the jj 
ureas which is attached to it, a« a direct agent bigotry of party. That is a work of time j at jl 
m producing social reforms, in no other present we may be content to know lmw much ;j 
European country. The journalist lays every; work has been done. There is a readiness in 
day amass of facta before all people capable, politics to find out and to follow’ right, there 

of thought; the adult who has learnt only to is :.n active spirit of enquiry, pumping up 
write and read, acquires his remaining odiiea- daily a large flood of information, which is j 
tkm—often, not despicable in amount—from not poured out in vain. Therefore, we tran- 
hia weekly paper. iJtremy Bentliam, speaking qnilly content ourselves with'the continual 
of those old superstitious rites by which it progress which this country makes, anil have 
was intended to exorcise evil spirits, says very no faith in any man who tells us that it must 
truly, “ In onr days, and iu our country, the ' lie saved or ruined. There is a picture in the 
same object is obtained, and beyond coni-! Navis Stulteruni, of some men who go out 
parison more effectually, by so cheap an in-'fowling, each with a goose upon his wrist. ; 
etrument as a common newspaper. Before : The gcntlerm-n who sjMirl these rnin-or-salva- jj 
fiii« talisman, not only devils but ghosts, j tion crotchets, fowl with the wrong bit'll also, 
Vampires, witches, and all their kindred tribes, ! we imagine. 

gN driven out of the land, never to return j Hence, we have no fenr about the country; wo 
again, i The touch of Holy Water is not so j know very well that gn at reforms are needed, 
intolerable to them as the bore smell qf • but we believe, also, that after each necessity 
Printer’s Ink.” has been well talked about, and become fully 

■ ‘pShat can a man leani by skimming the j comprehended, the. reforms will come, The 

newspapers and journals of the day ? Why, most pressing waut of our community is educar 
in tbe northern seas there floats a very little tion. There are eight millions of us who eon 
fibs of.oil, where whales or seals have been, neither read nor write; and more titan half onr 
So tjtbt'%fth%Mo bird could separate from any children are now growing up to manhood and 
wave, yetthere ace birds who become grossly womanhood without assistance from the 
hi ob bo other nourishment. The storm school. Of those among us, who can read and 
petrel ocy in the Earoeae phrase, Mother write, a large number are taught, by the edu- 
Caiw» cnicken, skims the surface of the cation they have had, to do nothing more, 
troubled water,-till the feathers of its breast Eveft our wealthy classes cannot secure, very 
are charged with oil; and then feeds heartily easily, for their own children more than 
on the provision so collected. A vast number a comparatively useless training, since four 
of her Majesty’s subjects dart over the debater out of five schools are conducted on a system 
and the iUHemssorof the newspaper, like storm fashionable in the middle-ages, and ignore the . 
petrels, and thrive uponsvhat qjriSninings they greater past of what has since become the 
return ' ■ wisdom of the world. 

"_ L _.. - - _.___.___-___ 
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It is « great pity that any quarrel about 
indoctrination into creed*, should impede edu- 
oaflon &r our poor. Everybody who has inter- 
coarse with children, knows that they are in¬ 
capable of understanding theokwic subtleties. 
We may put into their mouths and make 
them roil about, a form of words, as we may 
get them to suck pebbles; but they can no 
more extract sense out of the words than 
savour from the stones ; nor are we able to 
compel them so to do. Nor have wo any need 
to engage in the hopeless trial; with the 
recom of the life and lessons of Christ lying 
ready to our hands, and His own Prayer, an 
eternal model to «* in its grand simplicity. 

But there is something else which may be 
worth considering. 

Before the French Revolution of1780, the 
feudal system prevailed throughout- Euroj**. 
All land was the prn[torty of great proprietors 
who were the lords of a landlewi i>easaiitrv. 
In France, the Revolution overset that state 
of things ; and land was made attainable bv 
jMjoplo of all das*e.< Najvdeon in coiufuering 
some continental nation*, gave, as a In mu. to 
please the mamas of the conquered, this fiw- 
trnde in ‘land. ’ Others willingly anel d,i*ti- 
berately adopt e<l ihe new principle ns an 
advance upon the feudal *\stem. No. the 
Prussian Government, under two Prussian 
Peel*, the ministers Stein and Hardeitburg, 
intr<«htced the system of small }iro|»ortie* in 
Ihll, and laid the foundation of a Hoeia! 
fabric, the strength and excellence ot which, 
we are. just- now, beginning to comprehend. 
Thus it happens, that since the great French 
Revolution, the feudal system ot ownership 
in land, has liecn siifstrseded in France, Ger¬ 
many, Holland, Switzerland. Isunltardy, ihe 
Tyrol, ltenmark. Nora ,y. Belgium, a great 
part of Italy and America. It is retained 
only bv England, Russia, and some of the 
worst governed portions of the Austrian Em- 

E ire. I*** u* consider whether we have not 
ere touched upon another drawback to the 
improvement* upon which Englishmen have 
just right to congratulate their country. 

•Sir William Manor i« a large landed pro¬ 
prietor, whose estate is hi* own. to do with 
every acre of it a* he pleases; that is to say, 
he holds in fee-simple. He ha* hq children ; 
but, to preserve the glory of his house, he 
makes a settlement, before he dies, in favour of 
two nephew*, Montague Johncs, aged twenty- 
three, anti Villiers Wilkinson, aged six. Mon¬ 
tague dohnes is to be heir to hie estate, which 
Montague dohnes is to use during his life¬ 
time, to let and have subletted, to mortgage 
or sell, but not to alienate from the family, 
because it has been entailed. When Montague 
Johnes dies, Villiers Wilkinson become# suc¬ 
cessor to the whole. Into a variety of com¬ 
plicated relations Villiers Wilkinson may 
enter,—he may sell the laud, but his power of 
sale ends with his life; the whole estate must 
paas, when he is dead, without the dumb, 
notion of an acre, unto Hugh Tombobbean. 


Hugh Tombobbean waa a lusty child of one 
year old when the entail waa settled, and be 
waa made the th ird man in the lisa. Hugh 
Tombobb. au reigns after Villiers Wilkinson, 
and must have, all the land, but must not 
alienate it until he shall have a son who shall 
attain the age of twenty-one. In the adult 
| son of Hugh Tombobbean, one entail expires, 
i and the estate may then 1* sold, if Hugh 
I Tomltobbean’a son desire, and if all other 
j {tenons named in the entail be w illing ami if 
. no other person named in the brat settlement, 

: fond Iteing dead), has left behind liim a bequest 
, which shall provide for the continuance of this 
1 most interesting game. If any die without a 
settlement, the pro | arty goes undivided to 
; the nearest heir. Each individual in an eu- 
: tail may lair gain with his projterty to the 
. extent of his <>wu right: and so there arises 
- a great legal game of hide and seek, a mass of 
law*, and contingencies, and possibilities, and 
impassibilities, and shades of title to a pant or 
a potato ground, which nobody can fathom 
but a lawyer who has made such matters his 
especial study—and, very often, not even 
he. No. {tropic. buy land at :i risk, who buy 
it <>u the word of a toiler: the seller himself 
may not know what claims and rights beyond 
hi* own can !*• established on it. So, great 
••state* arc kept together, by a system ob¬ 
viously unjust. If great estate* lie worth 
preserving* in this country, a* we believe 
they arc. in the hands of solvent pro¬ 
prietors. they may remain for ever, or by 
monied men they may lie got together. But. 
it is pretty certain that they are hardly worth 
maintaining by a system so little in unison 
with the jH'hiic* or moral* of the nineteenth 
century. m 

Land differ* from other property only inss- 
nmelt as we know the utmost possible extent 
. of it. FJo-k* can increase.—more gold can be 
collected and Is* coined—more wares can la* 
; manufactured; but after we have turned to 
j use our millions of waste acreage, and haw 
. reclaimed a few Attire acres from the sea, there 
ia no more land to be got, and, therefore, it is 
j all the more essential that no portion of the 
soil we have, should be placed out of flic reach 
ft human dealings. It would be less mis- 
i chievotts to entail forks and spoons than poles 
i and furlongs. 

; Let us suppose Mr. Walkingame, s shop- 
t keeper, aided by law on the entail principle, in 
i an attempt to jierpctuate the family respecter 
bility. He settles his furniture and ninety 
pounds on Jones and Wilkinson. Jones may 
tie idle and extravagant; hut, his furniture is 
on toiled, and no bailiff can seize it. Ho may 
spend every farthing of his money; but, at kb 
death ninety pounds have to come back to 
Wilkinson. Why need we pursue the pa¬ 
rallel { Law* of this kind may give to the 
fortunes of individuals a sickly buoyancy, but 
they are, in fact, injurious to all whom, they 
affect (except, the myrmidons of law) : like 
the unwholesome waters of the Bead Sea, 










HOUSEHOLD WQBDS, 

ther * »«*«!« a swimmer on the surface, they squalul, for many Aow the •trumle^dwwpjr 
mate ankintr difficult; but, a clea* late of for appearances by a polish* brass plato 
theuiMOT^^icated element is much to be or door-handle, with here and Owre bright 
preferred symptoms of green paint.portal and a whitened 

These drawbacks, we have inchoated in no door-stone—but ever displaying the presence 
jUshumoured or disheartened Bpirit. Growth of a population of the humblest mean*. Bound 
mhat be gradual, we know, and England has nnt»Mn nf tne district there mar be found 


in villages and towns; wo may see laud more affluence may be detected; but within 
ceaaingto be spell-bound, saleable by those this crust lies one mass of almost unredeemed 
whocannot make a use of it, and purchaaenblc poverty—a population of very many thousand 
by their Mends who can—we may get titles souls, located ujwn a very few acres of ground, 
to land registered and proved for hplf-a-crown. Scores of houses, of six rooms, holding sue 
W& or our children, shall see Chancery abuses families; scores of houses, of five rooms, hold- 


fcllNtmonK *he ghastly trends of the past, ing five families; hundreds of houses, of four 
Ever? new attainment, points, and will al- rooms, holding four families each. “ Time 

■ • ... .1 * , 1 .1 TIT ...... ’ 1 anil ... ,1/1 tt.ll>.l,tl . nl rtf ill. HVll 


Civilised world has not, in all past history, the west-emi, ana inner circumBuuices, nave 
a period upon which to look back, so full of so increased tbe miiiiiiers, tliat rents have 
human hope arising from the thoughts and risen, ami the jimple can afford but oue room, 
deeds of nations, as our own. Men have begun Such a spot offers so few attractions to the 
to understand each otlier; and they quarrel, class who are able to choose a location for 
therefore, less. Let us, in England, do our themselves, that there are noresideut gentry 
part; let us find out our faults and mend in the place. Those* who own the property, 
them, while we are modestly Conscious of our live away from it. There are no large good 
merits. No thcoiy will save us or ruin us, houses offering a contrast to the surrounding 
bat “precept must be upon precept, precept poverty ; no wealthy people who may be 
upon precept: line upon line, line upon line ; asked to lend a little help to their poorer 
here a little and there a little,” We may neighbours. One in every fourteen of the 
then g6 upon our way, advancing, with quiet whole population of the parish are paupers, 
confidence. Surely such a spot offers few inducements 

■ ■ . _for its selection ns a place of permanent aVtode. 

WHAT A LONDON CUB ATE CAN Yet , he «. «»“* 3™*™ ffl'*«»canic * hopeful, 
DO IF HE TRIES. zealous, mini-working man, wlio seeing amt 

_ feeling the wants of the neighbourhood, went 

Tan payment of sixpence at the London single-handed to work to see what good in- 
of the Blackwall Bailway secures tentions, backed by perseverance, could do in 


of all the upper-floor inhabitants be- GcorgeVin-tbe-East, was a Doctor of Divinity 
mreen Fenchureli Street and the station in of tbe old school, whose pride it was to leave 
fife, GoorgeVin-tlte-Eaat ; the Bailway, as the world at large, and hut own parish in par- 
. Story Blackwall sailor and every Blackwall tirular, just where he found it. The dust and 
whitebait-eater knows, running, like a giant the inodes of past times should, he thought, 


iebaifc-eater knows, running, like a gimit the inodes of past times should, he thought, 
ifcend-mortar wall, sripiglit through t^ In- preserved inviolate, and hence, _ though 
idjngs, on a level with many of their ignorance stalked through his jiarish un- 

. permitting the passenger to look, Tike challenged^ save by the feeble efforts of one 
jgjffleM/ into the dingy tenements of this small charity school, he lived quietly on, un- 
im region. A few minutes suffice for troubled by any idea that popular knowledge 


sals in the parish of at. ueorge s-in-the-feast, was the gut ot his college, ana wiiu mm n 
a district which could not be more full of was a religious duty to leave things as they 
to, its namesske at the other ex- were. The world let him live quietly, why 
tremlty Of the modern Babylon—St George’s, should he disturb the world 1 
Hanover Square—if it were forty instead of One fine day the rector found himself with- 


four miles distant The houses in the Eastern out a curate, and as the close courts and 
St. George’s are almost all small, and the poverty stricken streets of his parish sent 
streets and allays form a sort of labyrinth— every year many hundred tenants for the 
a tangled web of dingy structures—ins and parish grave-yard; and as the young men and 
outs, and twisted' § of lane and alley, women, notwithsta nding their poverty^ Tfaald 
having only the '<am ftalpu j&» common, be young men and women, and nmLm 
tpiat mature telling ^ af-^pctoa^-^nqt always amongst them scores of ma&ifyianial na$ww 








in the twelve-month; ami as, moreover. innu- climax of abomination* greeted eye and uda- 
mej-able little pledgee of affection had to be tril and well-polish^ shoe aa they threaded 

_J * '* l r* *i_ a: _ il.. ij.- r»_* * 


christened in each aimilar apace of time, the Bag Fair, 
curate must needs be “ a working man” The “Surely,” interpoeed the 
friend* of the rector passed from one to cannot lx: the. way to St. Geor; 
another the demand, “ Wanted—a Curate ; ” “ Certainly it is,” was the w 

but corates seemed to know what sort of a very place is in the district 5 


curate, “this 


the attractions ofdne hundred and fifty pounds “ This !” gasped the curate with astonish* 
a year aa the reward for burying a little army ment. A nd he stood still as he spoke, half 
of dead, marrying no end of “ happy couples," sliuddering amidst the crowd of Jews, thieVeq 
and christening hundreds of young cockneys, rags, filth, foul smclU, and wretchedness, as 
did not secure a crowd of applicants for the his mind and spirit flew back to the country 
vacant post. IJaya ran into weeks, and the scenes and country friends, he had that, mom- 
rector felt desperate. The grave-yurd was ing left. 

dank and clayey, and air blew coldly through “ Here ? I could never live hpre. The 
the masts and rigging of the shipping moored I air seems thick with impurity. 1 thought 
in the Thames and the docks, and amongst St. Gc>>rge*« meant St. George’s, Hanover 
the smoky chimneys all round about. The Square!? 

perpetual iteration" of the services was more His companion latighed. “You longed 
laborious than chimed with Uie idea of the for fashion, did you ? You wanted to five 


rector, and “ Wanted—a (’unite ” became <lay j amongst lnftv people ; to change the rural 
by day a more pressing necessity of his case.. sounds of Wilts for the clatter of dashing 
At last a stray letter, explaining the revereml ‘ vehicles, and to marry and burv lords and 


At last a stray letter, explaining the revereml ‘ vehicles, and to marry and bury lords and 
gentleman’s necesniUt> t found its way into an ladies >. No, no. St. OenrgeVin-the-j&Mf 
out-of-tlic-way Wiltshire parish, in which it is that wants a curer of souls, and believe 
them was a young curate wln> bad dixtiu- me v<>u are just the man for the place.’’ 
guished himself by zeal tu getting up schools ■ Forw ard they went in silence, until they 
anfl e1ul*s for the poor. These humble estnle reached the reetor’s door. 

Hshments in their quiet wa v had done much “1 cannot undertake it,” repeated the 

good, and had obtained for their promoter and country curate. “The smells, and sights, 
superintendent, tlie curate, quite n r.-putatioii ami noises, am frightful. T could pot live 
in their locality ; but lie had got them into in this atmosphere, 1 'm sure." 
gcssl trim, and ;u» they worked well and there “ l»m the rector has kept the place vacant 
were no more difficulties to be encountered, for you,” was the response ; and a« he smoke, 
the curate felt a longing for a wider sphere, they were ushered into the presence of that 
His ]»tron, the j lavish clergyman. had often dignitary himself. 

Said that Loudon w;is tlie place for a mind Mom friendly greetings and kind speeches 

so active as his, and when the intelligence The curate was the thing*, he would soon be 

came that a curacy might be had “in St. used to the neighbourhood. He firmly de- 
George’s, lsindnn,” the proper moment seemed clansl his repugnance. But what was he, the 
to have arrived for moving the curate to his rector, to do 1 He had been waiting for the 
natural sphere of usefulness. A friend was, curate. He should lie greatly put out of his 
found to do temporary duty in the church, to way if he were to be disappointed at this 
“ give an eye to the schools, and to look after' critical moment. Indeed he was very ill. 
the sick ” aad off ml the curate to ascertain if He really ho]>ed he should not hear of auv- 
he could secure the vacant post in the modern thing like refusal. Ami a great deal of 
Babylon. talk resulted in an arrangement that the 

Arrived in town, his first duty was to call Ito ari A aliouUi try for a month, whilst the 
Upon the writer of the letter that had in- rwR>r sought for another to succeed him. 
duced him to quit the country in search of a In a little old house close by. some little 
new field for ,1ns labours. His reception was rooms were selected as a cheap temporary 
cordial and encouraging. The post was still | lodging, and there our country friend soon 
vacant; iudeed the reverend gtmtfeumn in; located himself. The occasional funeral duty 


was just the man to encounter the labour of work too without knowing the peop KA r 
a metropolitan cure of souls. After^much whom he was ministering, and in a 
more of such conversation, it was proposed vast that there seemed little chance of tjdsh’-iBWSesr 
that they should go together to the rector, gaining a knowledge of the souls. newnttder 
to settle the affair, ana few minutes more his spiritual charge. Whilst yet aifomfeaft 


itfle the affair, ana few minutes more his spiritual charge. Whilst yet a 
l them on their way. at the change, and whilst longing tte day 

«V passed street after street, hut they that should mease him for fcla return,.* teHsr 
:au city streets ; and. one after theother reached him, saying the incumbent of hi* 
grew dirtier and dirtier, until at last a Wiltshire parish was—-dead! Ease and abac- 














household words. 



dknoe had been succeeded by the demon that 
faHowsiH their trains, Apoplexy—* scene of 
confusion and distress—hurrying' for doctors, 
tried «a«ne only to use lancets sad shake their 
heada-r-anci the curtain fell, leaving a widow 
to mourn, a preferment to delight some long 
expectant, and a curate out of place. This 
fatal termination of his old patron's career 
came at a critical i&oment. Wiltshire no 
longer beckoned our bumble hero back. St. 
tieorge’s-in-the-East had him in its dutches, 
slid the one hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
and a field for usefulness, was better than 
throwing himself adrift upon the world ; and 
the upshot was that, instead of leaving his 
Baud* lodging at the end of the month, be 
lived there for many years. 

And how were these years passed i The 
work of the place—the clerical work—was 
amply sufficient to fill *up his time, but the 
curate had desires, and felt he had a duty 
beyond that routine, laborious though it 
ought be. The rector, true to his creed, 
would hear nothing about schools, or societies. 
Biere was the one charity school when he came 
to the living, and there sin mid be the one 
charity school only, when he left it, and all the 
curate's thoughts and plans had to lie kept to 
him self. But Still he went on tryim, »u<l 
kept steadily on, making himself acquainted 
with the needs of the neighbourhood; visiting 
the iick^advising the idle and the improvident, 
afid comforting the afflicted, till the people 
round about began to find that “a parson 
might be a very comfortable person to know, 
ifj aa they said, he was "one of the right 
sort.” 

Yean rollod on, and the <lny arrived when 
the Bishop of the* diocese made a grand 
appeal to tlie public for help in the building 
of new churches; and so readily was the 
request responded to, that a sum of two. 
hundred thousand pounds accumulated in the 
hands of the lsinker* to the fund. The im-' 
possibility of one roct* >r—supposing him to 1*' 
j* active man, and not, as our rector was, a 
isbsi of ‘clerical sleeping partner,’ with one , 
ensate {though a curate of treble curate power; i 
“Arm grasping the spiritual needs of such a { 
mrfal as St. GeorgeVin-tlie■ East, with its! 
forty thousand inhabitants, must long have! 
strode the church reformers of Loudon ; 
and when our friend the one enrale made 
Up his fttSnd to write to the Bishop, ]joint¬ 
ing oftt certain strong reasons why a por¬ 
tion of the two hundred thousand" pounds 
abould be spent in his part of the world, the 
letter oMd scarcely tad to receive attention. 
In due time, an answer came from the epis¬ 
copal dispenser of the building fund, stating 
that a grant was in abeyance for the building 
of a church in the most neglected part of the 
parish, but there* was a difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing a site. Tlu*w*r ii luBt mmfpL To work 
«*r curate, «o % wiudfekWd, be done. 
A hulnre on oM spot on to 

. March for another, and at was 


directed to a small street, from the" back 
windows of which, it was said, a luge unused 
stone-yard' could be seen. It -had been tor 
years shut up behind small, poverty-stricken 
tenements, that few people knew of its ex¬ 
istence ; but there it was, sure enough, 
grown over by weeds, and strewed with the 
dirt and refuse that’ poverty-wid Loudon cafe, 
and London smoke, somehofe bring together 
whenever a spot remains unoccupied. Scrape 
of stone were scattered about it—fragments 
j too small, or too ugly for door-steps or tomb- 
j stones, yet too heavy for trespassing boya to 
! throw at one another, or to toss through the 
| windows of the neighbouring empty houses, 
'and of no value per pound at the marine 
i stoic dealers’, Aud there they lay, uucared- 
i for for years, until the eye of the curate fell 
i tn»on the spa, and straightway they reared 
! themselves, in his mental vision, one upon 
j another, into a tall church filial with wor* 

; shippers, with the curate himself ministering 

* there. But dreaming was no use. The 

* curate went forth to try what he could do. 

■ Work, work, work ; talk, talk, talk, to one 

■ awl to another; letters here, explanations 
there, until, at length, the sin- was secured ; 
until the building was licgun. continued, and 
furnished. Tin* i-hoson plan was ono tlmt 

, would secure the largest amount of aecom- 

■ niodatiou for the sum to la- sqtont; and the 
day arrived when cLmivh-rwiu was ready for 

* sixteen hundred ]w-oph. within a Kulwfjvuiial 
building, in a district set (quirt lbr it. and 
christened *■ Christ < ‘hurrh.” But still, there 

.were no fitting*; no stove* ; no organ ; no 
’preacher's house ; ii<> preacher's pay; no 
preacher. 

The curat** who had worked so long ami 

■ so satisfactorily in the parish, was naturally 
the man who *h»uld occupy the church ho 

, had contributed t** rear ; bin having by this 
time been the sole working clergyman of the 
‘mother church for twehe years, anil having 
still only his one hundred and fifty pound* 
a-year to rely upoa, In* hesitated to give 
up that. Nolrhiy was willing U> take the 
empty church—1 ho bare walls—the shtdl— 
without even an income sufficient to feed 
the legendary mire supposed to le » mil of 
everv jmrish. Bull, niter a while, he thought 
Jte'd try. 

The terms he made with the old rector 
were (and the said old rector lutd very, very 
serious doubts alxiut ail these new-fangled 
church-building*; bat being quite an old 
gentleman, lie thought it very much the 
bishop’s affair)—the curate’s terms, we say* 
wer,e that he woukl accept the incumbency of 
the new district upon condition of continuing 
to rWSive his stipend, out of which he would 
pay a.curate to perform duty at the old 
church, whilst he himself went to labour with 
, the new. 

He bega* hi* labours in a very hturtfeMi 
like way! He took stock of his new Aik*, 
trici, counted im dock, nrfarH'fl uimt 
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quality as it were, and found that upon the tried hi* beet ; attisren Udth the difficulties of 
atxty-ihree acres committed to Lis elorioal a high duty; wad had again not gone alto* 
ebtfrge, there were seventy-seven streets gather unrewarded. 

and courts, containing upward* of two «The church was a t*y great step; hat' 
thousand six hundred houses, holding more school* were aU-im«rtmpi—he most, base 
than seveuteeu thousand men, women, and schools. Havingno funds for school-buildings 
Children. For every' four buildings that he bethought him of the BLtckwaU Railway 
might, in the conventional sense, be called arches. He set to work to try what could be 
M respectable private houses,'” he found done iu that and in other directions to meet 
there was on an average one public-house, the many wants of his parish. He aMmsmmi, 
or beer shop, and that utote than half of the 1 letters to clergymen, with good benefices; wad 
total number of houses were esscutially the s to wealthy laymen; and then he, with 
dwellings of the very poor. These very jsjoi - . aid of a curate aud a scripture-reader, begged 
numbered fifteen tbou*aud out of the total his parish through from door to door. Key 
inhabitants, aud the ranks of this army of; were more than a fortnight going from lions* 
poverty were described as being filled with t to house. 14 when great anxiety <savs a repeat 
"‘sailors aud men dc|s-udeut upon the uuoer- ; of this <‘X|»crinieiit) for the establishment of 
tain labour of the docks ; ** tine wouieu being the school was expressed by the poor people, 
generally ‘* *ciuin>Lres#e*, working for the bloi* but the auioimt collected was only eighteen 
shops, which abound in the neighbourhood ;' )nmnd*. fifteen shilling*—a large portion of 
—poor creatures belonging to the class now which was in pence." Larger sums ultimately 
m> well known as ‘di.stre«i«-d needlewomen.' " came from other quarters to aid the work, 
The average rental <>fUm houses—leniM*^ in and first one school and then another was 
Loudon be it reueudicml—wu* only eight. got into operation. Amidst all thb toil the 
pounds ten shillings a \ear ! ciu-ate—<»r we must now call hint the in* 

Such a hsiadilv could not 1 m.- euppwed in cumbeut. for \ve hate followed him into his 
afford much in the aluqw of pew-rents, tmi <*wn churehl—had found a wife amongst hi* 
ou pew-reuU alone must the preacher d.qvnd. tl -ek. and had bt--ouie a father. HU children 
as there was no endow incut. So. giving six «•■[>• udisi.d in the work in hand. They 


hundred free-seats lbr thos.- unable 


folded circulars and helped to seal them ; and 


willing to contribute, our curate l»-gau hi* .me Christina* Eve tlnrc was a great feat 
ministration* in the new church. Ilia zeal accomplish, d, —for on that day there went 
and excellence of purpose nnd .'onduci. had ;fi«.iu the door >.l the house of clerical industry 
Secured him friend* and sympathiser*—and two cab* filled with letter* which the pest 
those qualities n«.w fwou beg.m to bring him would udiver <m the Christmas morning upon 
a congregation. In his veMiy lie kept. ;iu the bleak fa* t tables uf the w.ialthv, telling 
alfihalH.tieal index of the ]w>r, in which wu».ii«w »>n that day of Christian rejoicing one 
noted what help had been given u> each up , parish of the Croat Loudon had thousand* of 

E l leant—who had received h ticket for five j«eui*le who kmw no cliugch, with thousands 
apt ism ; who a lei* i for the dispensary or .of children who knew uo school. And those 
the hospital; who hud Ih-vii atnnuud by tic Christmas holiday* were gladdened by a noble 
district visitors ; who hiel bevn helped bi the, ivspitwe fivm the charity of this English 
blanket loan society ; w hose children ought nation. Hundreds uf pounds were subscribed 
to be got into the National or the Sunday , towards the work* our clergyman had BOW in 
School; aud so mi. Some of the warmest hand; aud still ui cater gladness was there in 
and best of the five-scats were supplied with > his household, wlfeu an old man walked one day 
books, iu large tyjio. suitable for age-1 eyes— into hi* church to see what we* being done, and 
and soon it was lbund that old folks began ; asking what was wanted, and being tola the 
to congregate, iu nuiulicre, iu front of the j organ was in debt, ]mt into the liaison's hand, 
church doors Jong before they opened, that! as they* left the building together, a piece of* 
they might secure these l»esl scut*, where |«qwr, with a request that uo name l* inen- 
they could see and hear, aud have a large- tinned, It was a cheque for a hundred 
typed Prayer-lwuk. | pouuds, aud next Sunday the organ poured 

The kindly sympathies wliich enlisted the forth a strain more tluiu ever beautiful is 
poor did more than that. Amongst tin; richer that preacher's ear—for the debt was gunerr 
people friend* were found. The jwwa filled; wiped out by the beucvoleuee that uses no 
a subscription iu the pariah paid for gas- blazonry in return. . 

fittings and other needful appointments ; and And higher and higher still rose ijss gla d ; 

though, the first year, the curate’s gams, ness of the parson’s home, when one - day .he 
after he liad paid his curate at the mother returned from a country dinner to Mu 
church, were nil, yet the next year hf found he had been bidden by a rich old phytfioan, 
himself with an income, small, yet something, who was spending his last years in a. quiet 
And now anotlier event took place. The-oid rural neighbourhood. A day-ticket, had 
rector died—and the curate thanked his carried the visitor to the Old man’s house, 
stkts he hadtaken the empty church, without They had chatted, and dined, and talked of 
fittings and without pay though it wae—fojr many tfcings*but never of mc«ey ; «ad a* wnf 
ws^en^dag-pm eurstes. He had thus Anew on when the tost train left for 
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[Cea4uet*4 by 


station 


n^they strolled together towards 
a. The whiz and the bustle of the 


host, the kind ojd ex-physician, said,“ Use that 
,$n your good works, bat never mention my 
. name.” As he spoke he gave the parson a 
paper, as . he shook * hands with him. The 
engine was off. Let his astonishment be 
imagined,' when he opened the slip of paper 
in his hand, and found it a cheque fpr one 
thousand pounds! 

The donor was the same old man who hail 
released the organ from its difficulties. He is 
dead ; but bis gifts towards the needs of 
4 poor London parish stand a lasting record of 
%*wbtrusive charity in the list of donations 
. to Christ Church, St. GeorgeVin-the-East, 
where his offering figures thus:— 


school. In the same place he has a pence 
hank, to which the poor of the neighbourhood 
bring their savings, now amounting to.nearly 
a thousand pounds a t year, and a library and 
reading room, in which, for a penny a week, 
the poor have light, and warmth, and news¬ 
papers, and instructive and amusing books. 
More than six thousand readers have attended 
the place within the past year. He has like¬ 
wise a Ragged School, in which the very 


A Family Fund 


£1100 


. dost below it on tbe list, is another large 
dotation, also made try one of the really cha¬ 
ritable, who ask no advertisement in return. 
Two words tell the story:— 


.Anonymous 


. £700 0 0 


Monuments enough, these, to prove the ex¬ 
istence, if proof were needed, of true charity 
in England, and of the virtue of “/ 7? try. 
Rtat more remains yet to be told. 

Eneouraged by success, the plans of our 
incumbent became bolder and bolder. Here 
is the substance of one' of his appeals,—a list, 
in fact, of what was wanted to meet the 
spiritual and educational destitution of his 
district. * 

! LA parsonage for the minister of the 
pr es en t church, estimated, including the site, 
Ot due thousand four hundred pounds. 

Three new schools, for six hundred 
•dnSdreu, with three residences, estimated at 
Mw'Ut.ltwo thousand four hundred pounds. 

AS. A fund for the support of the schools. 

A new church, of stone, plain hut mb- 
fl>ntil>l for one thousand persons (of which, 
If A sufficient endowment can 1st obtained, all 
|he sent*-will be free), estimated, with site, at 
fi»» thousand pounds. 

A-A -parsonage for the minister of tbe 
am!:: church, one thousand two hundred 
pounds.. 

& Endowment. 

At"' fust blush this might seem too much I 
to hopfit ior ; hut, by haru work, by hopeful, 
never ceasing endeavour—by again and again 
recurring to the cheerful effort that follows 
the determination to ffy—much, nay, neatly, 
all, of that which waa once a project are now 
,, ' ; v 

At the time-ite write, the ingumbent luts a 
egmfortal>le parsona ge, .the probes of the 


«*-«h udahtschoo^ 


, and a girl’s 


dred children, with residences for masters and 
mistresses, have been raised, and arc occupied. 
Altogether, he has now a thousand children 
at school! He has, moreover, secured a second 
church for the neighbourhood—the church of 
stone he hoped for—to hold a thousand persons. 
He got money to buy a site, when a peer who 
heard of the efforts lie was making, stepped 
forward and built, and endowed the church, 
at a cost of ten thousand i-minds ! 

Thus far successful beyond what were 
once liis wildest hopes, lie is still striving on. 
He is at this moment tryhu/ for .Baths and 
Washhouses, and for a Sailor's Home—to 
cleanse the jioor, ami to save the seamen from 
plunder by crimps. With him, to l*-gm is to 
go on, and to go on is to succeed ; but if any 
like to help or imitate him, let them take, in 
Fenchureh Sired, one of the sixpenny railway 
tickets we sjtokc of at the opening of this 
paper, and stopping at the Shad'well .Station, 
ask for the iueunilxnl of Christ Church, in 
| whom they will w-t-n recognise the living hero 
I of this true story of I'll try. 

THE MYSTERIES OF A TEA-KETTLE. 

At one of Mi'. Bagges's small scientific tea- 
parties, Mr. Harry Wilkinson delivered to 
the worthy goutlemun a lecture, based prin¬ 
cipally on reminiscences of the Royal Intuitu*- 
tion, and of a series of lectures deliveniK 
there, by Piiorassua Fakadav addressed & 
children and young people. Fur it is not the 
least of Hie merits of that famous chemist 
and great man, Pbofeshok Faraday, that he 
delights to make the mightiest subject clear 
to the simplest capacity ; and tliat he shows 
his mastery of Nature in nothiug more than 
in being thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of her goodness uua simplicity. 

'Hiis particular Lecture was on Natural 
Philosophy in its bearings on a kettle., The 
entertainment of a “ Night with Mr.Baggra” 
was usually extemporaneous. It was so on 
this occasion. The footman hi$ught in the 
tea-kettle. “Dora it boil!” demanded Mir. 

^ft*have Idled, Sir,” answered the do¬ 
mestic. 

“ Have Idled, Sir!” repeated Mr. Begge*. 
u Havt failed!. And what if lit hue ‘ hOed^dr 
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“Yen, Sir, that was what I mean to say, 
Sir.” replied Thomas. 


ammeter," said Mr. Bagges, putting on hia 
“ Let me see. The boiling point 
of water is two hundred and—what !" 

“ Two hundred and twelve, Fahrenheit,” 
answered Master Wilkinson, "if commonly 
| pure, and boiled in a metallic vessel, and 
under a pressure of the atmosphere amount¬ 
ing to fifteen pounds on every square inch of 
surface, or when the barometer stands at 
thirty tnchCe.” 

" Gracious, what a memory that boy has! ” 
j exclaimed his uncle. “ Well; now this water 
j in the kettle—ehT—why, this is not above 
one hundred and fifty degrees. There, Sir, 
j now get it <>n the fire, and don’t Iwiug me up 
‘ cold water to make tea with again; or else, 
added Mr. Bagges, making a vague attempt 
at a joke, “ or else—eh 1— you will get your- 
! self into hot water." 

, Mr. Thomas was seized until a convulsion 
in the chest, which he checked by suddenly 
; applying bis open band to his mouth, the 
• eiloft distending his cheeks and causing his 
> eyes to protrude in a very ridiculous manner, 
whilst Mr. Bagges disguised his enjoyment of 
; the effects of his wit in a cough. 

1 “ Now let see," said the old gentleman, 

; muRiuglv contemplating the vessel simmering 
j on the fire ; •' how is it, eh, llarrv, you said 
1 the other day that a kettle boils i ” 
j “ LaP interrupted Mrs.Wilkiuson, who was 
j of the party, “ whv, of course, l<y the heat of 
the coals, and by blowing the fire, if it is not 
1 hot enough." 

j *• Alta! ” cried her bnithcr, “ that’s not the 
way m account for things, Harry, my l*»y, 
iPAl Now, couviuee your mother; explam 
r Ste boiling of a kettle to her; come.” 

! “A kettle boils,” said Harry, “ by means of' 
;| the action of currents.” 
i ** What arc you talking about ? Boiling a 
i plum-pudding in a tea-kettle 2 ” exclaimed the 
j mystified mamma. 

j “ Currents of heated particles—of particles 
1 of hot water,” Harry explained. “ Suppose 
\ you put your fire on your kettle—on the lid 
j of it—instead of your kettle on your fire, 

■ —what then 1 ” 

" You would he a goose,” said his mother. 

“Exactly so—or a gosling,”—rejoined her 
I; sop; * the kettle would not noil Water Is a 
i- bad conductor of heat. Heat passes through 
j the substance of water with very greaf diffi- 
1 cuky. Therefore, it would have a hard matter 
! to get from the top of a kettle of water to the 
bottom. Then how does it so easily get from 
1 the bottom to the topt” 

,1 "Ah 1* signed Mr. Bagges. “In my young 
> Mud, because the him 


dQVwe 


rises, but thatWon*t : do now. What fa all 
that about the—eh—what—law of ex—what t 
—panaion—eh ' 

* The law of expansion of fluids and gasee 
by beat. This makes the currents that I 
spoke of just now, mamma; and I should 
have spelt the word to explain to you that ! 
didn't mean plums. You know what a 
draught is 1” 

•* 1 am sorry to say' I do,” Mr. Bagges 
declared with much seriousness, instinctively 
carrying his hand to the region of the 
body from the Latin for which is derived the 
term, Lumbago. 

“ Well,” pursued Harry, “ a draught is a 
current of air. Such currents are now 
passing up tbe chimney, and simply owing 
to that trifling circumstance, we are aide 
to sit here now without being stifled and 
poisoned.” 

“ Goodness ! ” ejaculated Mrs. Wilkinson. 

“To bo sure. The fire, in burning, turns 
into gases, which are rank poison—carbonic 
acid, for one; sulphurous acid, for another. 

, Hold your now* over a shovelful of hot cinders 
j if you doubt the fact. The gases produced 
; by the fire expand ; they increase in bulk 
without getting heavier, so much so that they 
1 tieconic lighter in proportion than the air,aud 
• then they rise, and this rising of hot air fa 
what is meant by heat going upwards. The 
‘ currents of hot air that go up the chimney in 
Uhis way luive currents of cold air rushing 
j after them to supply their place. When yon 
; heat water, currents are formed just as when 
you heat gas or air. The heated portion of 
water rises, and some colder water oomea 
I down in its place; and these movements of 
! the water keep going on till the whole bulk 
! of it is equally hot throughout.” 
j “ Well, now,” interrupted Mr. Bagges, “ I 
! dare say this is all very true, lmt howdo you 
prove it ? ” 

“ Prove that water fa heated-by the-rising 
and falling of hot currents! Get a long, 
slender glass jar. Put a little water, coloured 
with r-vligo, or anything you like, into the 
bottom of it. Pour clear water upon the 
coloured, gently, so as not to mix the two, 
and yet nearly to fill the jar. Float a little 
spirit of wine on the top of the water, and set 
fire to it. Let it blaze away as long as you 
like; the coloured water will remain steady 
at the bottom of the jar. But hold the flame 
of a spirit-huup under the jar, and the 
coloured water will rise and mix with the 
clear, in very little time longer than it would 
take you to say Harry Wilkinson.” 

“ Ah 1 So tiie water gets coloured through¬ 
out for the same reason that it gets bested 
throughout,” Mr. Bagges observed, “maul 
when it gets thoroughly not—what thet^T* '* 

“ Then it boils. And what is boOing I” 

“Bubbling,” suggested the young,^phlia 
aopher*fe mamma. 

“Yes; but ginger-beer bubbles!,” aaidHarry, 
“hut you wouldn't exactly call that boiling. ■ 














HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


Soiling »the escaping of steam. That ceases water in tt salad-oil flask ; so that the flask 
the hStegaff’} »o. the bubbling of wfcfcer over may be a quarter fall, say. Cork the flask 
the firehTonlv tin; sign that we water boils, tightly. The boiling stone; and the nooer 


the fireiaonly the sign that we water boils, tightly. The builing stops; and the tipper 
But what occasions the escape of the steam t” three-fourths of the flask are fall of vapour. 
“The heat, of course—the—what is the Squirt a jet of ice-cold water ui>on the 
»bt word ?—the caloric,” answered Mr. flask, above where the water is, and the 
sm water below will instantly begin to boil. 


right word 1 —the caloric,” answered Mr, 


■ wfan ym. water below will instantly begin to boil. 

' ; ^True 5 but what heat t. Why, the excess The reason why, is this. The vapour in the 
of heat over two hundred and twelve degrees flask presses on the surface of the hot water, 
■—taking that as the average boiling point of The cold condenses the vapour—-turns it back 
water. You can heat water up to that point, to water. That takes off tlie pressure for the 
-and it remains water; bat ever)' degree of time; and then the hot water directly flies 
heat you cause to pass into it above that, into vapour, and boils, and no on, till it eools 
turns,a quantity of the water into Bteani; anti down too low to boil any longer. What 
flies off in the steam, unless the steam • is reduces the boiling point of water on a bill 
hindered from escaping by extraordinary or a mountain is, that the pressure of the 
■ pre ss ure. Blow the fire under that kettle atmosphere decreases as you ascend. A rise 
as much as you will, and you will make of five hundred and thirty feet- in height 
list water boil faster, but you won’t make it above the level of the sea, makes a difference 
it bit hotter than two hundred and twelve of one degree ; so, give me a kettle of water 
degrees.” and a thermometer, and 1 ’ll tell you exactly 

“Well, to be sure ! ” Mrs. Wilkinson how near the moon we are.” 

«oral«imeri- “ 1 should'nb think one could make good 

• “ if water,” continued Harry, “■ could keep hot mixed punch up in a balloon, now,” ob- 


#tt:getfcing hotter and hotter above the boiling served Mr. Jiagges, reflectively, 
point, why, we might have our potatoes “Then,” Harry proceeded, “it requires 
charred in the pot, or our mutton boiled to a j more heat to make water boil in a glass vessel 
cinder. When water is confined in a strong j than it does in a metal one. A metal vessel’s 
vessel—and strong it must be to prevent a inner surface is made up of very small points 
tremendous blow-up—confined, I say, so that and dents. .Scratching the inside of the 
too steam can escape, it may be heated almost glass so as to give it a roughness some- 
red-hot ; and there is a vessel made for heat thing like what the metal has, makes the 
ing water under pressure, called Papin's boiling point lower ; and a few iron filings 
-DonatoJr, which will digest almost anything.” thrown into water boiling in glam at two 
“What an enviable apparatus! ” exclaimed hundred and fourteen degrees, will bring it 
Mr. Baeges. down to two hundred aud twelve. The 

' “WelL” resumed Harry; “so the boiling filings, and the roughness of the glass, are so 

point of water depends on the degree of ninny more points for the host to pass into 

force which the air or wh&t not is pressing ] the water from, and form steam, and the 

-on its surface with.* The higher the spot on I water does not cling to them so hard as it 
Which you boil your water, the lower the! clings to a smooth surface. Throw a lot of 
pjfetet it boils at Therefore, water boiling at hay into a pan of hot water, and it makes a 
*bbe top of a mountain is not so hot as water quantity of steam rise directly ; nnd I have 
IfaiUog at the mountain’s bane. The boiling heard a doctor nay that some poor people are 
point of water on the summit of Mont Blanc, in the habit of giving themselves cheap steam- 
WtWfiftrw as one hundred aur| eighty-four da- baths by this means.” 

■yfe. So, if water must be at two hundred “ A very good thing for rheumatic pains, I 
-rifa&tareive degrees, to make good tea, don’t should think ; certainly a much more rational 
tplii too high a hill to build a temperance remedy than patent medicines or Government 
fe§i! : dtt. "Tile heavier, also, the air is, from poison,” Mr.Baggea remarked. 

0H quantity of moisture in it, the hotter “ There are some salts,” continued Harry, 
riinfcmbeioomes before it boils. If the atmo* “ which, if dissolved in water, will prevent it 
sjihmfl wens carbonic acid gas, water would from boilinp till it is heated to two hundred 
get-Xfinoh hotter without boiling than it can and sixty-lonr degrees, as if they held the 
under*’--- water beck from flying into steals. So, then, 

“FMwnt arrangements,” interposed Mr. the boiling of water may lie hindered, more 
IkgMM. v or less, by pressure from without, ami at- 

“Cosshting of * mixture of nitrogen and traction from within. The boiling point of 
f>nflyii,'"psiimnnd Harry. “ Water requires water depends on another important fact 
only a very loir heat to make it lioil In an which the kettle always mentions before lb 
exhausted receiver, out of which the air has boils, although we don’t all of us understand 
been pmttpMb nr to- leave none to press the kettle’s language. The ringing of the 
upon its surface. Owi&g to belling depend- kettle tells ns”— 

mg upon pressure, yen can actually make “That the water is going to boil,” inter* 
Water boil t mesna riffadd;” . . ruptnd mamma. 

'What next t” eigbed MMh ^Pinson. ^Yes, and that water cantataa air.' T?he 
•M^-.Yoa can, indeed. Bdh* Hille hothngi ringing-of the hettle hi thewtfidmadeftptl* 
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escape of the <ur, which is driven off by the 
heat The air sticks aud hangs in the water, 
till the heat expands it and makes it. rise. 
Fat a glass of water under the receiver 9>f an 
air-pump, and exhaust the receiver. As you 
pinup, tlio water begins to bubble, ns if it 
were boiling ; but the bubbles are the air con¬ 
tained in the water, being pumped out. The 
air-bubbles act like wedge* between the little 
invisible drops that make up the whole water. 


way, aud then they shrink, and by the time 
they get to the top of the water, you can 
hardly distinguish them. These are btddtlee 
of steam, ana they get. smaller as they rise, 
because at first the water is colder above than 
below in proportion to the distance from the 
flame, and the cold gradually condenses the 
bubbles. But when the water gets thoroughly 
hot, the bubbles grow larger and rise quicker, 
and go of the same xiz<? right up to the top of 


If. it were not for them, the water would be a j the water, and there escape—it' you choose to 


let them. And steam was allowed to escape 
so for many many ages, was'm it uncle, before 
it was set to work to spin cotton lor the 
world, and take us to America within a 
fortnight, and whirl us over the ground 
us th«* crow files, and almost at a crow's 


mass which would hold together so hard that 
it would not go into steam, <>r boil, till it was 
heated to two hundred and seventy degrees, 
as may be proved by boiling some water quite 
deprived of air. And not only that, but 
when it did boil, it would boil all at once, and 
blow up with a tremendous explosion ; which i pace.” 

would be a still greater inconvenience in j ” For all which,” remarked Mr. Bagges, 
boiling a kettle.” t “ we havo principally to thank what '» his 

“ A pretty kettle of fish, indeed ! ” Mr. j name.” 

Baggc* observed. j ” Watt (Mi his name, I believe, uncle, 

tin,” said Harry, “ strictly pure water | Well; heat turns water into steam, and I 
would not he quite so great a blessing to ’ dare say 1 need not tell you that a quantity 
us as you might think. Of course, you I of water becoming steam, fills tui immense 
know, uncle, 1 don’t mean to say that deal more space than it did as mere water, 
there is any advantage in the impurity of.tJokl turns the steam back into water, and 
such water ua the Thames, except when used ; ihe water fills the some space as it did before, 
for the purjKise of fertilising the earth. 1 am • Water, in swelling into steam and shrinking 
sneaking of water so pure as to contain no air. i back into water again, moves, of course, twice, 
Water of such severe purity would lie very land mighty motions these are, aud mighty 
unmanageable stuff. No fishes could live iuiui»s are made of them, I should Other 

think.” 

" 1 lielieve you, my boy,” sakl Mr. Bagges. 

“ And now,” asked Harry, “ have you say 
idea of what a deal of neat there is in 
j steam 1 ” 

It is hot enough to scald you,” answered 
his mamma, “ 1 know that.’' 

“ Yes ; aud hot enough, too. to code 
potatoes. But there is much more heat in it 
than that comes to. Take a kettle of cold 
water. See at what degree the thermometer 
stands in the water. Put the kettle on the 
fire and observe how loug it taken to boil. It 
will boil at twiyhundred and twelve degrees ; 
and therefore, during the time it has taken to 
IhmI, there has gone into it the difference of 
heat between two hundred ami twelve degrees 
and the degree it stood at when first put on 
the fire. Keep np the same strength of fire, 
so that the Heat may continue to go into the 
water at the same rate. Let the water boil 
quite away, aud. note how long it is in doing 
ho. You can then calculate how much heat 
has gone into the water while the water hat 
been boiling away. You will find that 
quauiity of neat great enough to have made 
the water red-hot, if all the water, pad ah the 
heat, had remained iu the kettle. But the 
water in your kettle will have oontinaed at 
two hundred aud twelve degreento. the-last 
drop, and all the steam that it has teamed, late 
will not have been hotter ewidwil to the 
thermometer—than two hundred «ad twelve 
degrees; vhexdas a red heat, is ante thousand 
degrees. The difference betvw qa t jso hundred 


it, fur one thing. 1 have already given you 
one good reason why it would be unsuitable 
to our kettk ; aud another is, that it would 
not lx* good to drink. Then water, as we 
find it iu the world, has a very useful and 
accommodating diiqiositioii to find its own 
level. ‘ Pump all the air out of water, how¬ 
ever, aud it loses this obliging character in a 
great measure. Suppose L take a bent glass 
tube, aud till one arm of it with airless water. 
Then 1 turn the tuW mouth upwards, and if 
the water were common water, it would 
instantly run from one arm into the other, 
and stand at the same level in Itoth. But if 
the water has been exhausted of its air, it re¬ 
mains, most of it, in the one arm, and won't 
run till I give the table a smart rap, and 
shake it.. So, but fur the air contained in 
water, wo could not make the water run up 
and down hill as we do. If water were 
deprived of air, London would be almost 
deprived of water.” 

“ And water,” oluerved Mr. Bagges, *• would 
be robbed of a very valuable property,” 

“ Good again,” unde. “ Now, if we couhl 
see through the kettle, we should be able to 
observe the water boiling in it, which is a 
curious sight when looked into. To examine 
Water hotting, we must boil the water in a 
glass vessel—a long tube is the best-heated 
With a spirit lamp. Then first you see the 
water in motion, and the air bubbles being 
driven off by the best. As the water gets 
hotter, ether, buhtofee .appear, rising from the 
-bottom ' : o£|^"tnh*' They go up far* Jbjjjb 
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aad twelve degrees and one thousand degree* two hundred and twelve degree*. Suppose 
la seven hundred and eighty-eight degree* \ you let off steam, so compressed aod heated, 
and what bos become of all this beat 1 why, by a wide hole, from the boiler; and put yonr- 

it la entirely contained in the steam, though it h and into it aa it rushes out”- 

does not make the steam hotter. It lies hid “What? Why, you 'deoald your hand off!” 
la the steatu, and therefore it is called latent cried Mr.Bagges. 

When the steam is condensed, all that “ No, you wouldn’t. Hie steam rashes out 
latent heat comes out of it, and can be felt, tremendously hot, but it expands instantly so 
and the quantityof it can be measured by a very much, that the heat in it directly become* 
thermometer. The warmth that issues from latent in a great measure; which cauls it 
steam-pipes used to warm a'' house, is the down sufficiently to allow you to hold your 
latent neat of the steam that escapes as the hand in it without its hurting you. But 
steam turns back to water.” then you would have to mind where you 

“ Latent heat! latent heat! ” repeated Mr. held your hand; because where the steam 
Bagget, scratching his head. “ Eh I Now, began to condense again, it would be boiling 
thtd latent heat always puzzles me. Latent, hot.” 

lying hid. Bat how can you hide heat 1 “I had rather take your word for the 


lying hid. Bat how can you hide heat 1 j “I had rather take your word for the 
when the zany in the pantomime hides the I experiment than try it, young gentleman," 
red-hot poker in his pocket, he cauterises Mr. Bagges observed. 

hit person. How—eh 1—how can heat lie “ Another very carious tiling,” proceeded 
latest?” Ham', “ in regard to boiling, has been disco- 

“ Why, the word heat has two meanings, vexed lately. A kettle might lie loo hot to boil 
uncle. In the firet place, it means hotness, water in. Take a little liar of silver, heated 
Hotness cannot be latent, as the clown finds 1 very highly ; dip it into water. At first, you 
whan he pockets the poker. In the second 1 have no boiling, and you don’t have any at all 
place, heat means a something the nature of: till the silver has cooled some degrees. Put 
which we don’t know, which is the cause of a drop of water into a platinum dish, heated 
hotness, and also the cause of another effect, j in the same way, and it will rnu alxiut without 
Whilst it is causing that other effect, it does! boiling till the heat diminishes; and then it 
not cause hotness. That other effect which! bursts into steam. M. Boutiguy, the French 
beat causes in the instance of steam, is keep-; chemist, made this discovery. Vapour forma 
rng water in the form of steam. The heat! between the drop of water and the red-hot 
that there is in steam, over and above two I metal, and, being a bad condnctor of heat, 
hundred and twelve degrees, is employed in j keeps the heat of the metal for some time 
. this way. It is wholly occupied in preserving! from flowing into the water. Owing to this, 
the water in an expanded state, and can’t j water, and mercury even, may be frozen in a 
cause the mercury in the thermometer to ‘ red-hot vessel if the experiment is managed 
expand and rise as well. For-the same reason, j cleverly. A little more than a couple of em¬ 
it could give you no feeling of hotuess above tunes ago, this would have been thought 
what beuing w&tes would—if you had the witchcraft.” 

nerve to test it. Whilst it is making steam “And the philosopher,” added Mr. Bagges, 
Cdastinue to be steam, it is latent. When the would have iiecn fried instead of his water- 


cettles,” Mrs. Wil- 


-ftlir* becomes water again, it has no longer j drop. Let me see—eh ?—what do they call 

that work to do, and is set free. Free heat is' this singular state of water ? ” 

what is commonly understood by heat. This “ The spheroidal state,” answered Harry. 

iithe heat which cooks our victuals, the heat “However, that is a state that water does not 

Vttt&el, the heat that singes Mr. Merriman. get into in a kettle, because kettles are not 

latent heat is heat that doesn’t warm, singe, allowed to become red hot, except when they 

OF cook, because it is otherwise engaged. If are put carelessly on the fire with no water 

VCD press gss suddenly into a fluid, the latent in them, or suffered to remain there after the 

neat of the gas is set free. You seeui to water has boiled quite away! ” , 

squeeze it out Indeed, the same thing hap- u Which is ruination to kettles,” Mrs. Wil- 

pens. If you violently force any substance into kinaon observed. 

a closer fora allat once. •Everything appears “Of course it is, mamma, because at a red 
to have more or less latent heat in it, between heat iron begins to unite with oxygen, or to 
Its little particles, keeping them at certain rust. Another thing that injures kettles is 
distances from each other. Compress the the far that collects in them. All water in 
particles within a smaller compass, and a part common use contains more or less of earthy 
of the latent heat escapes, as if it were no and other salts. In boiling, these thing* 
longer Wanted. When a substance in a com- separate from the water, and gradually 
pressed state -expands on a sudden, it drawa form a for or crust inside the kettle or 
» heat, on-the Other hand. When a lady boiler. 4 

bathes her forehead with eau-de-Cologne to “ And a nice job it is to get rid of It,” said-, 
cure a headache,, the heat of the head entore his mun™. 

the ean-de-Coiogne, m>d> becomes latent in it “ Well; chemistry has lessened that difi* 
whilst it evaporates. you mike steam under culty,” replied Harry. * The for Is mostly 
Mgn pressure, yea enahest -it conch above carbonate of lime. In tnat.fyifi all j im haua 


.ettle or 


“ And a nice job it is to get rid of It,” said 
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to do i* to boil some sM-arnrnomao-^^erwiee 
nuriate, at more properly hydrochlornte of 
fttmaoiua—in the furred wwl Dm hydro¬ 
chloric acid unitea with the line, t&d the 
carbonic add goes to the ammonia. Both'the 
compounds formed in this way dissolve and 
wash away; and soyou may dean the foulest 
boiler or kettle. This is a rather important 
discovery ; for the effect of fur in a kettle is 
to oppose the passage of heat, and therefore 
' to occasion the more fuel to bo required to 
boil water in it, which is a serious wash: and 
expense when you have a large steam-boiler 
to deal with. Dr. Faraday mentions the case 
of a Government steamer that went to Trieste, 
and during the voyage had so much fur 
formed in iter boiler as to oblige all her 
coal to bo consumed, and then the engineers 
were forced to burn spars, rigging, bulk¬ 
heads, and even chopjted cables, and to use 
up every shaving of spare timber in the ship. 
Boot underneath the kettle, as well as fur 
inside it, is a hindrance to boiling, as it is a 
bad conductor ; and that is the reason why 
one con bear to hold n kettle of hot water, 
which is very sooty on its under surface, on 
the flat of tlu: hand. Bo a black kettle doesn't 
give out its heat readily to what touches it, 
aud so far it is go»l to keep water hot; hut 
it gets rid of heat in another way ; as 1 dare 
say you know, uncle.” 

“ Eh T " said Mr. Bagges, “ why, what ?— 
no—I did know something about it the other 
day—but I Ve Mich a memory !—aud—eh J— j 
no—I've quite forgotten it.” 

“ By radiation, you know. Ail warm 
bodies are constantly giving off rays of heat, 
as shining ones are giving off rays of light, 
although the heat-rays are invisible,” j 

“ flow do we kiK>w that I ” asked Mr. i 


“Get a couple of concave mirrors—a sort of j 
copper baainB, polished inside. Stand them 
foce to face, Borne yards apart. But a hot 
iron ball—not red hot—in the. focus of one 
mirror. Put a bit of phosphorus in the 
focus of the other. The phosphorus will 
take fire; though without the mirrors you 
might place it much nearer the hot iron, and 
yet it would not burn. So we know t hat there 
are rayB of heat, because we can reflect them 
as we can rays of light. Some things radiate 
better than others. Those tliat have bright 
metal surfaces radiate worst, though such are 
what are used for reflectors. If their surfaces 
are blackened or roughened, they radiate 
better. A bright kettle gives off fewer rays 
of beat thim a black one, and so far, is better 
to. keep water hot in. But then, on the 
other hand, It yields more heat to the air, 
or the hob or hearth that it stands upon 
-—If colder than itself. The bright kettle 
gives off heat in one way and the .black in 
another. I don’t know at what comparative 
rate exactly.” 

“Six of one, and half-n-doren of the other,” 

Mr. Beggw eqpgpsted. * 


“ Now look at the wonderful relations of 
the kettle, unde! ." 

“ Relations ?—Eb l—what the pet and the. 
saucepan!” said Mr Baggea .* 

“ Oh, oil, uncle J No pits relations to the 
pressure of the atmosphere and every cause 
that affects it—to the conveyance, and con¬ 
duction and radiation of heat—to latent heat 
or caloric, to the properties of water, to che¬ 
mical decomposition—and to steam- and- its 
astonishing marvels, present and to come 1” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Bagges, it is wonderful; 
and the kettle certainly is very rewjieetably 
connected. Eh ? And I hope to profit by the 
subject of our conversation; and so, 1 say. 
pour me out a cup of tea.” 


W X Y CONN ELL TO WEB. 

Tin: tangling wealth by June amassed 
Left rock and nuu vaguely seen: 

Thick ivy-cables held them find : 

Light boughs descended, floating green. 

Slow turned the stain, a breathless height; 

And far above they set uae free, 

When all the fans of golden light 
Were closing down info the sea. 

A a indow half way up the wall 
They led to : yet so high was that. 

The tallest trees were but so tall 
As just to reach to where I sat. 

Aloft wiihiu the mouldered tower 
Dork ivy fringed its rwfad of sky , 

Where slowly m the deepening hour 
.The first new store unveiled on high. 

The rustling of the foliage dim. 

The murmur of the cool grey tide,— 

With tears that trembled on the brim, 

Au echo sod to these I sighed. 

O earth, I sighed, full strange it seems, 

1 weep to feel how fair thou art 1 
O heaven, instinct with tender beams, 

It is thy mildness wrings my heart i 

O tide, no smallest wave there runs 
In dying ripples round thy Bhore, 

But murmurs, “ What thou owned’st once, 
la lost, and lost for evermore 1 * 

Most faintly falls thy ceaseless tunc ; 

The cloud along the sunset slecj-i; 

The phantom of the golden moon '■ 

Is kindled in Ay quivering deeps. 

Mesoems a magic term I fill. 

Fixed in tins ruin-window strange; 
Through years of sadness watching still 
A moon, a sea, that never change. 

• ' 1 

And yet the moon is mounting slow ; ^ „ 

And yet the sea is ebbing fast; . ; 

And from the dusky niche I go; • . 

And this, like former dreams, M gwL. .. 

And Other clearer voices call 
1 To towere that ere not bsMl d yet ; ••• 
And, stepping from the perished wsll. . 

. . My feet on rt esfl fert earth 1.4^ ~ > 
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qftra WELL OF PEN-MORFA. of the ^ ou f s * 1 *«• *I»kero Ifc 

v• was an autumn ovexsng ; we left mellow 

Mt two chapters, chapter i sunset-light in the open air when we entered 

0» a hundred travellers who spend a night the houses, in which all seemed dark save in 
ti TrO-Madoe, in North Woles, there is uot the ruddy sphere of the firelight, for the 
One, perhaps, who goes to the neighbouring windows were very small, and deep set in the 
tillage of Pen-Morfa. The new town, built thick walls. Hare were an old couple, who 
by Mr. Haddocks, Shelley's friend, has taken welcomed we in Welsh, and brought forth 
away all the importance of the ancient milk and oat-cuke with patriarchal hospitality, 
village—formerly, as* its name imports, “ the Sons and daughter's had married away from 
head of tiro marsh ; ” that marsh which them ; they Bved alone ; ho was blind, or 
Hr. Haddocks drained and dyked, and re- nearly so; "and they sat one on each side of 
claimed from the TraethMawr, till Peu-Morfa, the tire, so old and so still (till wo wen* in 
against the walls of whoso cottages the aud broke the silence) that they seemed to 
vnnter tides laslied in former days, has coinc be listouiug for Death. At another house, 
to stand high and dry, three miles from the lived a woman stem and sevcre-looking. She 
season a disused road to Caernarvon. 1 do was busy hiving a swarm of been, alone and 
lot think there has been a new cottage built unassisted. I do not flunk my companion 
in Pen-Morfa this hundred years ; and many would have chosen to sjieak to her, but seeing 
an old one lias dates in some obscure corner 


her out in her hill-side garden, she mode some 


which tell of the fifteenth century. The enquiry iu Welsh, which was answered in the 
joists of timber, where they meet overhead, most mournful tone 1 ever heard in my life ; 
are blackened with tbe smoke of centuries, a voice of which the freshness mid “ timbre ” 
Thera is one large .room, round which the had been choked up by tears lung years ago. 
beds are built like cupboards, with wooden 1 asked who she was. "T dare say the story is 
dbors to open and shut; somewhat iu the old common enough, hut the sight of the woman. 
Scotch fashion, 1 imagine; and below the ls*d aud her few words had impressed me. She 
(at least, in one instance I can testify that had l*eeu the beauty of Feu-Morfit ; had been 
this was the case, and 1 was told it was not in service ; had been taken to London by the 
uncommon,) is a great wide wooden drawer, family whom she served ; had come down, in 
which contained the oat-cake baked for some a year or so, back to I’en-Morfa, her beauty 
months’ consumption bv the family. They gone into that sad, wild, desiiairing look which 


months’ consumption by the family. They gone into that sad, wild, despi 
call the promontory of jllyn (the |>oint at the 1 saw ; aud she alxrnt to l* 
end of Caernarvonshire), Wtlsh Wales ; 1 Her father hail died during her ulwenoe, and 
think they might call Pen-Morfa a Welsh left her a very little money; amt after her 
Welsh .village; it is so national in its wavs, cliild was born she took the little cottage 
and buildings, and inhabitants, and so iiii- where 1 saw her, and made a scanty living by 
forest from the towns and hamlets into which ; the produce of her bees. She associated with 
the English throng in summer. How these! no one. One event had made her savage and 
said inhabitants of Peu-Morfa ever are dia- distrustful to her kind. .She kept so much 
tipgoished by their names, 1, uuitiated, can- aloof lhat it was some time before it liecame 
not telL I only know for a fact, that in a knowu that her child was deformed, aud had 
fondly there with which 1 am acquainted, the lost the use of its lower limbs. Poor tiling! 
Eldest son’s name is John Jones, because his when 1 saw the mother, it had been for fifteen 
inker's was John Thomas ; that the second (years bedridden ; but go past when yon 
adpi/ia called David Williams, because his ! would, in the night, you saw a light burning; 
" grandfather was William Wftai, and that the it was often that of the watching mother, 
giifo are called indiscriminately by the names solitary and friendless, soothing the uuemiug 
pf Thomas and Jones. 1 have heard some of child ; or you might hear her crooning some 
the Welsh chuckle over the way in which old Welsh air, in hopes to still the pain with 
$bey h*ve baffled the barristers at Caernarvon the loud, monotonous music, ller sorrow 
4a*U«% denving the name under which they was so dignified, and her route endurance and 
h*4h*m subpoenaed to give evidence, if they Iter patient love won her such respect, that 
weir* PS|willing witnesses. I could tell you of the neighbours would fain have been friends ; 
a great deal which is peculiar and wild in but she kept alone and solitary. Thu is a 
these true Welsh people, who are what I most true story. 1 hope that woman and bar 
suppose foe Ewglfah were a century ago ; but child are dead now, and their souls above. 

I mr»t hasten on to my tale. Another story which I hoard of these old 

1 have received great, true, beautiful kind- primitive dwellings I mean to tell at some- 
now from caw of the members of the fondly of what greater length: — 
whom I just bow spoke a» living at Pen-Morfa; There are rocks high shove Pen-Morfa; 

and when I found that they wished me to they tfre the same that hong ovdr Trfi-Madoc, 
drink tea with than* 7 gladly did so, though but near Pen-Morfa they sweep away, and are 


pairing lot 
become a 


look which 
a mother. 


my friend was the only one in the house, who lost in the plain. Everywhere they arobeautifoL 
sejmd speak KngHah at all fluently. After The great sharp ledges which would other- 
tea? X went with .fogas to *as some of their wise look hard and cold, are adorned with the 
friends; and if wasweu I swat the interiors brightest-coloured moss, Mjjghegel&m lichen. 


, X went with .the 
nds; and it was 















close to, you H<*.e the scarlet leaves of the 
crane’s-bill, and the tufts of purple heather, 
which fill up every cleft and cranny; but is 
the distance you see only the general effect of 
infinite richness of colour, broken here and 
there by great masses of ivy. At the foot of 
these rocks come a rich verdant meadow or 
two; and then you are at Pen-Morfa. The 
village well is sharp clown under the rocks. 
There are one or two large sloping pieces of 
atone in that last field, on the road leading to 
the well, which are always slippery ; slippery 
in the summer’s heat, almost as much as in 
the frost of winter, when some little glassy i 
Stream that runs over’ them is turned into a ■ 
thin sheet of ice. Many, many years hack—; 
a lifetime ago—there lived in Pen-Morfa a 
widow and her daughter. Very little is re-j 
niml in those out-of-the-way Welsh villages, j 


them pleased nod attracted-* she was like the 
fairy-gifted child, sod daapped inestimable 
gifts. But some, wbpjhaa interpreted W 
smiles and kind words rather as their wishes 
led them than as they wem really warranted; 
found that the beautiful, beaming Nest could 
be decided and saucy enough, and so they 
revenged themselves by calling her a dirt. 
Her mother heard it and sighed; but Nest 
only laughed. • 

it was her work 1o fetch water for the 
flays use from the well 1 told you about. 
Old people say it was the prettiest sight'is 
the world to sec her come stepping lightly 
and gingerly over the stones, with the pail oi 
wafer balanced on her head; she was too 
adroit to need to steady it with her band. 
They say. now that they can' afford to 1» 
charitable and stieak the truth, that in all her 


Gwynn,” is yet a saying in that district. 


Eleanor Gwynn shed her tears too ; but 


knew she was beautiful, nud delighted in they fell quietly when she was alone. She 
it. Her mother sometimes checked her in was thankful Nest had found a protector— 
her hnppy pride, and sometimes reminded her one suitable in age ami apparent character, 
that beauty was a great gift of God (for the and above her in fortune; but she knew she 
Welsh are a very pious people); but when she should miss her sweet daughter in a thousand 
began her little homily, Neat came dancing to household ways ; miss her in the evenings by 
heir, and knelt down before her and put her the fire-side; miss her when at night she 
fries up to lie kissed, and so with a sweet wakened up with a start from a dream of her 
interruption she stopped her mother's lips, youth, and saw her fair face lying calm la 


Her high spirits made some flaw shake their the moonlight, pillowed by her sue. Than 
heads, and some called her a flirt Vad a she forgot o«r dream, and blessed her Child, 
coquette; for she could not help trying to and dept again. But who could bead selfish 

L.1.L .11 _ _ _ V.,aL _ 2 _i. v _ r°i __i _ vr_a - — . . 


please all, both old and young, both men and as to be sad when Neet waa so supremely 
women. A very little from Nest sufficed for happy) She danced and sang Bumfs than 
this-; a sweetglittermg smile, a word of kind- aver; and then sat silent, aadomllod to 
ness, a merry gfonpe, or a little sympathy, all kenfelf: if spoken to, she startednnd came 


both men and 


Shelter, fire, a little oat-cake and buttermilk, | tatter daughter to a widowed mother than 
and garden produce; perlmjw some pork and j Nest. Tliw is a picturesque old farm-house 
bacon from the. pig in winter; clothing, which ' under Mod Gwynn, on the road from Trfr- 
ia principally of home manufacture, and of the i Mndoc to < 'riecneth, called by some Welsh 
most enduring "kind: these take very lit (h-) name which l now forget; Hut its meaning is 
money to purchase, especially iu a district English is “ The End of Time& strange, 
into which the large capitalist* have not vet bodiug, ominous name. Perhaps the builder 
come, to buy up I wo or three acres Of the meant his work to endure till the end of time, 
peasants; and nearly every man ataut Pen- l do not know ; but there the old house 
Morfa owned, at the time of which 1 speak,, stands, and will stand for many a year. When 
his dwelling and some Land Iteside. ’• Nest was young, it belonged to one Edward 

Eleanor Gwynn info-riled the cottage (by the i Williams ; his mother was dead, and people 
road-side, on the left hand as you go from Trc- i said he was <m the look-out for a wife. They 
Madoc to Pen-Morfa), iu which she and her; told N*-st »>,_ but* she tossed her head aud 
husband had lived all their married life, and reddened, and said she thought he might look 
a small garden sloping southwards, in whioh long before he got one ; so It waa not strange 
her bees lingered before winging their way that one morning when she*went to the well, 
to the more distant heather. She took rank one autumn morning when the (lew lay heavy 
among her neighbours as the possessor of a on the grass, and the thrushes were busy 
moderate independence—not rich, and not among the mountain-ask berries, Ed wart 1 
poor. But the young men of Pen-Morfa Williams hnpjieued to be there on his way 
thought her very rich iu the possession of a to the coursing match near, and somehow hia 
most lovely daughter. Most of ns know how greyhounds threw her pail of water over in 
very pretty Welsh women are; but from all their romping play, and she was very Jong 
accounts. Nest Gwynn (Nest, or Nesta, is the in tilling it again ; and when she etmmbame 
Welsh for Agues) was more regularly taauti- he threw her arms round her mother's neck, 
ful than any one for miles around. The Welsh and in a passion of joyous tear* told her that 
arc still fond of triads, and “ os licantiful as a Edward Williams of The End of Time, had 
summer's morning at snn-rise, as a white sea- asked her to many him, and that she had 
gull on the green sea-wave, and as Nest said “ Yea." 
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V ynV to the present with * amulet blush, times worh-outinto the deejwet depression, 
which told what site had been thinking o£ Through all, hejt mother watched her Wftn 
Tbatwaa a sunny, lmppy, enchanted autumn, tenderest care. The neighbours would'acme 
Bs& the winter was ffigh at hand; and with and offer help. They would bring presents of 
ft ‘ eamo sorrow. 'One hue frosty meaning, country dainties; and 1 do not suppose that ‘ 
Nest went out with her lover—she to the there was a better dinner than ordinary 
well, he to some fanning business, which was cooked in any household in Pen-Morfa parish, 
to be transacted at the little inn of Pen- but a portion of it was sent, to Eleanor Gwynns- 


Morfa. He was late for his appointment; so if not for her sick daughter, to try and tempt 
he left her at the entrance of the village, and her herself to eat and be strengthened ; for to 
tn tlia inn • onrl alio in 1»p limt. no one would she delegate the anty of watching 


hastened to. the ion; and she, in her best no one would she delegate the anty of watching 
cloak' and new hat (put on against her over her child. Edward WUliams was for a 
mother's advice ; but they were a recent long time moat assiduous in his inquiries and 
purchiiuML arid very becoming,} went through attentions ; but by-and-by (all! you see the 
the.Dpi Mawr, radiant with love and happi- dark fate of poor Nest now), he slackened, so 
ness. One who lived until lately, met her little at first that Eleanor blamed herself for 
going down towards the well, that morning; her jealousy on her daughter’s behalf, and 
.grid said lie turned round to look after her, chid her suspicious heart. But as spring 


IfUlUVU A VHUVI W iwa SUM'S MV* a VM»v» MVS Huir^nvavuw *• P r * 

she seemed unusually lovely. He wondered ripened into summer, and Nest was still bea¬ 
st the time at her wearing her Sunday ridden, Edward's coolness was visible to more 
clothes; for the pretty, howled blue-cloth than the poor mother. The neighbours would 
cloak is kept among the Welsh women as a have spoken to her about it, but she shrunk 
church ana market garment, and not com- from the subject os if they were probing a 
manly used even on the coldest days *of wound. “ At any rate,” thought she, “ Nest 
winter for such household errands as fetching shall be strong before she is told ubout It, 
water from the well. However, as he said, 1 will tell lies—I shall be forgiven—but I 
* H was not possible to look in her face, and must save my child ; and when she is stronger 
'fault'anything she wore.” Down the eloping- perhaps 1 may l>e ahle to comfort her. Oh ! 
stones the giri went blithely with her pail. X wish she would not speak to him so tenderly 
She filled it at the well; and then she took and trustfully, when she is delirious. I could 
off her hat, tied the strings together, and curse him when she does.” And then Nest 
alon g it over her arm; she lifted the heavy would call for her mother, and Eleanor would 


at any rate, took away her evenness of poise; j tliree weeks since he had even stopped at the 
the freshet had frozen on the slanting stone, j door to enquire, and Eleanor, mad with 
and was one coat of ice; poor Nest foil, and anxiety about her child, who was silently 


pot out her hip. «• No more flashing rosy pining off to death for want of tidiu, 
colour on that sweet face—no more look of lover, put ou her cloak, when she 


of her 
1 lulled 


fSsyjt shades seemed to chase each other as plain which stretches out like an amnhi- 
tim shoots of agony grew more and more theatre, in the half-circle of hills formed by 
fofeuw. She screamed once or twice; but the ranges of Movl Gwyun and the Tro¬ 
ths exertion (involuntary, and forced out of Madoc J locks, was all golden-green in the 
excessive pain) overcame her, and she mellow light of sunset. To Eleanor it might 
mtfSa. A child coming an hour or so after- have been black with winter frost, she never 
meda bn the same errand, saw her lying noticed outward thing till she reached 
there, ice-glued to the stone, and thought she The End of Time; and' there, in the little 
vrasjiekcL It flew crying back. farm-yard, she was brought to a sense 

^Nest Gwyun is dead 1 Nest Gwynn is of her present hour and errand by seeing 

f JlM_J_!iL r _.1*1 _ a ..a. W.1_ > TT_ _ __ « _7 


The village waa alarmed, and all who were able fragrance, and by the lingering sweetnesa of 
went in State towards the well. Poor Nest the breath of the cows. When Edward 
had often thought she was dying in that turned round at the footstep and saw 
dreary hour; him taken fainting For death, Eleanor, he coloured and looked confused; 
and straggled against itj and prayed that however, he came forward to meet her hi a 
God would keep her alive till she could see cordial manner enough, 
her lover's face once more; and when she did "It's a fine evening,” said he. “HoWis 
see it, white wHh terror, bending over bra*, she Nett t But, indeed, you ’re being here ie * 
gave a feeble smile, aim let henelf faint away sign she is better. Won't you come in and 
$ntp unconsciousness. , at down t n He spoke hurredly, as if affecting 

^Many a month she lay onher bed unable to & welcome which he did not feel 

Sometimes idle was delirious, some- "Thank yon. 1*11 just tflfce this milking- 

















CbMta Utrimi.1 


THE WELL OF PEN-Mt)BFA. 


stool and sit down here. Theopen air is like 
baba after being shut up so long.” 

**It is a long time,” he replied, “ move than 
J8ve months.” 

Mrs. Gwynn was trembling at heart. She 
felt an anger .which she did not wish to show; 
for, if by any manifestations of temper or re- 
aentmeut she lessened or broke the waning 
thread of attachment which bound him to her 
daughter, she felt she should never forgive 
herself. She kept inwardly aaviug,“ Patience, 

K tieuce ! he may be true and love her yet; ” 
t her indignant convictions gave her wonts 
the lie. 

“ It ’« a long time, Edward Williams, since 
you’ve lieen near us to ask after Nest;" said 
she. “She may Ik? better, or she may be 
worse, for augli't yon know.” She looked up 
at him reproachfully, but spoke in a gentle 
quiet tone. 

“ I—you see the bay has 1-een a long pew 
of work. The weather has been fractions— 
and a master’s eye is ueeded. Besides,” said 
be, as if he bad found the reason fm* which In- 
sought to account for his absence, '■ I liavc 
heard of her from Itoivkind Jones. I was at 
tlie surgery for some horse-medicine—he told 
me about her: ” and a shade came over his 
face, as he remembered what the doctor had 
sivid. Lid lie think that shade would escape 
the mother’s eye i 

“ You saw Howland Jones ! Oh, man-alive, 
tell lue what lie said of my girl! lie 'll say 
nothing to ice, but just hems and haws the 
more I pray him. But you will t ell me. You 
mu*t tell me." She stood up and sjK-ke 
in a tone of ismumuid, which his feeling 
of independence, weakened just then l>y an 
accusing conscience, did lot enable him to 
resist. He strove to evade the question, 
however. 

“ It was an unlucky day that ever she went 
to the well! ” 

“Tell me what the doctor said of my 
child,” repeated Mrs. Gwynn. “Will slle 
live, or will she die f ” He <iid not dare to 
disobey the imperious tone in which this 
question was pul. 

“Oh, she will live, don't Ihj afraid. The 
doctor said she would live.” lie did not mean 
Vo lay any peculiar emphasis on the word 
“ live,” but somehow he did, and she, whose 
every nerve vibrated with anxiety, caught the 
word. 

“She will live! ” repeated she. “ But there 
is something behind. Tell me. for I will know. 
If you wotvt say, I ’ll go to Howland Jones 
to-night and make him tell me what he has 


There had passed something in this con¬ 
versation between himself and the doctor, 
which Edward did not wish to have known ; 
and Mrs, Gwynn’s threat had the desired 
effect. But he .looked vexed and irritated. 

“You have such impatient ways with you, 

„ • : " ‘ 

“I am a mower asking news of my sum 


child,” said she. ^Oo.od. ,1Vhat did he smf'l 
She ’ll live—”ss if mvrog the clue. 

“ She 11 live, hehasncidotibt of that.' But 
he thinks—now don’t clench your hands so—1 
can’t tell you if you took in that way; yob 
are; enough to frighten fc man.” 

“I’m not speaking,” said die in a low 
husky tone. “Never mind my looks; she’ll 

“But shell be a cripple for life.—There ! 
you would have it out,” said he, sulkily. ’" 

“ A cripple for life/ repeated she, slowly. 
“ And I’m one-and-twenty years older than 
she is! ” She sighed heavily. 

“ And, as we Ve aVmt it, I ’ll just tell you 
what is in my mind,” said he, hurried and con¬ 
fused. “ 1 "ve a deal of cattle ; and the fern 
makes heavy work, as much as an able healthy 
woman can do. So you see—” He stopped, 
wishing her to understand his meaning with¬ 
out words. But she would not. She fixed 
her dark eves on him. as if reading his soul, 
till he flinched under her gaze. 

“Well,” said she, at length, “say on. Ue- 
memlior I’ve a deal of work in me vet, and 
what strength U mine is my daughters." 

“You’re very good. Iiut, altogether, yon 
must be aware, Nest will never be the same 
as she was.” 

c ‘ And you Ve not yet sworn in the face of 
God to take her for letter, for worse; and, 
as she is worse ”—she looked in his face, 
caught her breath, and went on—“ as she is 
worn*, why, you east her off, not l»eing church- 
tied to her.* Tliongh her body may be crip¬ 
pled, her jwor heart is the same—alas!—and 
full of love for you. Edward, yon don’t 
mean to break it off l»ecau«(* of our sorrows. 
You ’re only trying me, I know,” said she, as 
if begging him to assure her that her fears 
were false. •* Hut, you see, I’m a foolish 
woman—u poor foolish woman—and readvto 
take fright at a few words." She smiled up 
in liis face ; but it was a forced doubting 
smile, and lus face still retained its'sullen 
dogged aspect. • 

“Nay, Sirs. Gwynn,” said he,“yon spoke 
truth at first. Your own good sense told you 
Nest would uever be fit to lie auv man’s wife 
—'unless, indeed, she could catch Mr. Griffiths 
of Tynwntyrybwlch; be miglit keep her a 
carriage, may-be.” Edward really did not 
mean to be unfeeling; but be was obtuse, 
and wished to cany off liis embarrassment by 
a kind of friendly joke which he had no idea 
would sting the poor mother as it did. He 
was startled at her manner. , 

“Put it in words like a man. AYhatever 
you mean by my child, say it for yourself had 
don’t speak as u my good sense had told ike 
anything. I stand'here, doubting my own 


thoughts, cursing my own fears, 
coward. I ask you whether you find Neat 
are troth-plight f ” 

“ I am not a coward. Since 3 
1 answer, Hast and I were troth-pj 
I ant not. 1 hannot—no one wod 


fnft me, I 

tit ; 'but we 


expect me 


m JLi 





to wad * cripfde. It’s your own doing I Ve you knew, you need not come in. 
tdd you now; X had made up my mind, were not-so ul, I’d never Mk you.” 

' hut J should have united a bit before telling So 'low and bumble wee the pool 
job” brought, through,her exceeding low 

“ Very well,” said she, and she tamed to daughter. 
go away; but her* wrath burst the flood- Tn-rr-nw-. «.vBg>a«swwi a eiri''i | ismwi^rfii-M ■ 
gates, and swept away discretion and fore- C TT I P 8 

thought. She moved and stood in the gateway. __ * 

Her lips parted, but,no sound earn** ; with an , w n-ir.nn^ ivn mi« •. 

hysterical motion she threw her arms suddenly 


If she 

wWow 
for heg 


Her lip 
hysterv 


L motion she threw her arms suddenly 


J.IEL'TRNANT WAGHORN AND HIS WIDOW. 
Facts have Mime to our knowledge since 


up to heawn, as if bringing down lightning **en hwn atom to our anowieuge since 
towards the W old lioum to which she the pubheatmn of “ Tim Life and Labours of 


pointed M they fell, and then she spoke ; 
“The widow’s child is unfriended. 


Lieutenant Waghoru," * wliich tend wry 
I much to alwolve (lie Cioverinneut and the 


sorelT as the Sarriour brought the sou of a! Lidia Company from the imputation of 
widow from death to life, for her tears and,™* having duly rewarded Mr. VUghoro for 
cries, so surely wiUGod and His angels watch ! ^ rv h‘es, nor adequately peusioued his 

enter my Nest, and avenge her cruel wrongs.’’! W, “V W - , . . ... ...... ., 

She turned away weeping, and wringing ner! ^ appeal's, licyond all doubt, that besides 

fo an , p 00 >mivingm-cii promoted totlic rank of Lieutenant 

Edward went in-doors; he laid no more in the Nuvy holclj lor his euergy in opening 
desire to reckon his stores; he sat bv thu.^he Ourlimd Louie (for Mr. waghoru hail 
fire, looking gloomily at the red aaheH.'eUc . imt lwen, during sometime, actively employed 
dught have been there half-an-hoiir or more, 1 } a ^ , ‘ r ^hijisty ■> service), he receive.! during 
when some one knocked at the ,W. lie b«s owr;lai*o sums, t.otl» rom.the treasury 
would not speak. He wanted no oueV com -[ ^ #oar< . a,li * ^ l oinpauv, rhe 

pauy. Another knock sharp and loud. He of h “ dwbursemeuts in ojauung the 

, did not apeak. Then the visitor owned the . Incite nu»i*\was tnieioiduttli the** fxmnw. 

door; andTto his surprise —Almost to his «aim was six thousand pounds, but. each 

affright-—Eleanor Gwyuu came in. i L“ ; ‘ r<1 l< ‘ tbl ‘ Lieutenant no more 

* I knew vou were here. J knew yon could . tb«n tivu thousand pounds : four thousand 
not go out into the clear, hole night, ns it .pound* were accordingly pin.I into his haiuls 
nothing Lad happened. Oh! dal 1 cun# you ?; 1 "‘ - thil1 ■H*"’* 1 - M ' r ' 1,v - J d«aH».mnMBt 
If I did, I heg you to forgive me ; and 1 will WI,-S • however, without .siiliseijiieni com* 
try and ask the Almighty to bless you, if you ■ pejisat ion. ..... . ... . 

wul but have a little mercy—a verv little, i- ^ lien tin* ijncstnuiol Lo'iitenniit \ aghorns 
It will kill my Nest if she knows the truth f ' c ‘ tvlr *'- s <"i ward. the 

now—she is so verv weak. Whv, she cannot: G..i proposed in Parliament a grain 

feed herself, she is so low ami'feeble. You .«* tliu '.'-u huwirW pounds ; expressing at the 
would not wish to kill her, I think, Edward!” 1 ***“«■’ u,a ’; “ »'wh that the Last India ( one 
She locked at him aa if exjiecting an answer ; pany woii. l' t irward wiili tin- like stun. 
Jmt ho did not speak, tlhe went down on her > ^ be Ibi ta-iors, how •;v<t, preferred con verting 
.pauses on the flags by him. j the grant into a life annuity, ami fixed it at 

You will give me a little time, Edward, to 1 hundred a year. N*>r was inis.all. Mr. 
Oft her strong, won’t vou, now ! I ask it W1 i * aghorn > nauu- was afterwards j .hired on 
’SW- liendnd knees! Perhaps, if I promise ! Jbc Livd last by order of the ( t *uecn, tortwo 
sever to curse vou again, you will come some- (hundred per annum. Ihc state of the fund 
titties to see Ker, till she is well enough to j however, such, that, the pension could 
know how all is over, aud her heart's hopes j then Ob-P'l be luruiam granted; but 
ipiuthed* Only my you T U come lor a month. \ * Jl unler that iiU k utenant jtghorn should 
DTiatiif you still loved her—the iMKir | ^tistain no Iohij fr-in thia twynitUuw, a^pay- 
iBriaSa—forlorn of fhe worM. I ’ll get her was made during the first year of two 
akroSg, and not tax you long.” Her fears fell hundred jiountU out 0! the Itoyal Enintv. 
too fost for her to go on The account, therefore, as iictwmi Ia«u* 

“Get up, Mrs. Gwynn,” Edwaid said, tenant Waghom and the Aliuiatrv, and East 
“Hofl’t kneel tome. I have no objection to Lidia Gumjiaii 1 v,stood thus in 1849, when his 
come and see Nest, now and then, so that ail *»•» unhappily closedBwndes having been 
k clear between you and me. 1W- thinii! |*w f,JUT tlmusand pounds for diaburaoments 
I’m sorry, us it hapr*n«, she ’» so token up >“ owning the Trieste route, Lieutenant Wag- 
wilh the of me.” bom had obtained a gratuity of fifteen liuu- 

“ It was hkelv. was sot it ? and you to have dr<!<1 pounds, and a life pension of two hundred 
been her husband before this time, if—Oh, il .war, together with the first payment of 
miserable me l to let my child go and dim another life pension for the like amount. 


> you fall, gai.tiMni 


ToLL, peg* SHL 
















the “extreme destitution ” of Mr*. WiAarn, 
Mr. Waghorn had bat recently married; and 
whcSi at Ida death a peaaion waa asked. for 
Ida widow, only forty pound* of the small 
a«nqal fund at k ibe owpoeal of the Govern¬ 
ment applicable for men a purpose, remained 
mmupropriated. To grant the whole of this, 
While Mr*. Waghontwas already in the receipt 
of fifty poanda a-vear, as the widow of a navy 
lieutenant, and fifty pounds per annum besides 
from the East India Company, was thought 
hardly just. Consequently, only twenty-five 
pounds per annum of that balance was at first 
promised; but, when the jieusiou year was 
nearly at an end. the other fifteen pounds : 
were added. Even Mrs. Waglium's friends 

{ thought this enough, and she now stands' 
a mat list for forty |H>utids jht annum, 
er entire income being thus made up to one. 
hundred and forty |»ourM.h* a-year. 1 

Wt: venture this explanatory and not very 
amusing "(.‘Itip,” iiecause wc f»d lmuud to 
state—and we regret that the foregoing facts 
were not sooner within our knowledgi—that, 
however opinion may differ as to who was in 
the right in reference to the constant dispute-, 
between Mr. Waghorn and tin- authorities 
during bis lift—his whfow has not la-ai 
unjusth dealt with since hi.- death. 


dj i Watffaorn. plies the information, A. not of one hundred 
married; end nounds ner uann lisa ten naid bv the 


"HOl'SlillOM* Willtl*S AM) ESliU.-U WII.W 

TttK disclosures which have apjieaml in 
this publicaii.ii, under the bead of "The 
Doom of English Will-," lia\.* been dc-ig- 
iwted, by some of our eortvHp..ndi nts. as "a 
little bii of Hurt , expanded by a gis«l deal of 
fancy.” 

We must remove these charitable mis¬ 
givings. The widen •« in t>ur hands, of tin* 
material facts, is full and complete : there is 
nothing fictitious beyond the meaner of telling 
tile story. The talc itself is as correct as 
{Arithmetic. 

Hut, out* of the -Registrars of York, (“Ca¬ 
thedral number two ") desires us, in a very 
temperate and courteous letter, to state, on • 
his express authority, that las official income > 
is only one-ltfth of the iuuouut mentioned iu( 
our article. This statement wt* willingly make, j 
We must, however, advl, for* the further in- j 
formation of our readers, that the late Arch*I 
bishop of York divided the offices of “ ltegis-; 
trarChancellor’’ and “ Registrar Scrifo* ” l»e- 
tweou his two sons, of whom one was, at the 
tanwe of such division, a minor. In connection 
with tlie York Will Office, there is a Deputy- 
Registrar besides. Although we fully believe 
our correspondent’s statement as to his own 
share of the gross receipts, we have no. new 
reason whatever to suppose that our estimate 
of the total is exaggerated. 

In the — article we surmised that the 
public would be glad to know what had been 
done towards the better preservation of the 
documents in tb* Registry of the Will Office 
at York, ainei XfitST Gar correspondent snp- 


and a sum of one hundred and fifty pounds 
was expended “for fittings, itc” 

These are our correspondent’s corrections ; 
and we present them to our readers without 
any comment. 

- r 

LETTERS OF IJiTKODCCTlOS TO BYJ/XBY. 

Every man who emigrates has a large 
jiacket of letters of introduction. To expend 
a few minutes and a sheet of paper in writing 
a few word*, signifying nothing, it* % cheap 
mode of (laying off obligations or offering 
politeness, 1 (rare the Contributor of this 
"Chip”; bail afoiut thirty; many of them 
displayed the admirable manner in which 
g<- igruphy is taught in our schools. There 
wen* let) era to persons residing in South 
Australia, Van Dieiuan's Ijand, and New 
ZoOfeuid, h.s if these had Ison *uburi« or dfo- 
tnets within ;m easy distance of Sydney, 
instead of as far . >if as Marseilles from London. 
Selecting <*ue addressed to the manager of a 
j.’int st.K-k lmnk, l set out with the rest in my 
l**-ket. The gentleman received megracioualy, 
read my letter deiils-raiely, ask<*d me every 
cnwei liable ipiestmn alsiut my birth, parent- 
ago.pdtieutioii, exjMVtatioiiii. relatives, pursuits, 
and intention-, amount of capital in band and 
in pro#|ievis\ and ending bv observing that no 
doubt l should find *>ui<*ihuig to suit me ; in 
the mean time, th»* best thing 1 could do was 
to lay out my money m shares in his hank; 
luckily. ( di.i ttvf take his advice. Having 
answered ail his question* 1 put my packet 
of letters into fiU. bauds inquired their 
value. 

“•oh.” said be, “mere sham bank notes 
1 suspect ; however, let us sort thorn. In 
the first pknv. understand, young gentleman, 
we art* divided into at least three sets, but 
you have only to do with two, the Free Colo¬ 
nists and the KiiAmupistN, Many of the latter 
are wealthy,educated, and personally respect¬ 
able ; but if you mean to associate with the 
other party, you must avoid the Emanci¬ 
pists (t'rml convicts), except in mere trade 
transactions, in the same wav as you would a 
black boar in New York. If you visit one, 
you cannot visit the other. There arc half a 
doxen of your letters good. I see you have 
the bishop and the judge, but os everybody 
brings letters to those gentlemen, unleot 
you were a warm personal friend, and he 
was a warm personal friend of the parties 
addressed, you must not count on much use 
from them. Of this batch I know nothing; 
and as to these, which are addressed to 
wealthy people, but quite out of the gale of 
society, I should recommend you to' hum 
them.*’ 

I the banker for bis advise, which 

was ail I got from him, although Australia 
Is the most hospitable counfry m the world. 










HOUSEHOLD WOEOS. 


pbtniumd hr 


my tetters naa io 
different reception. 

At the period I» 
meat crash of 184 


expect 


The topping citizens of Sydney rery mtich by postilicms in livery ; himself grandly 
resemble uie same gentlemen in ''‘Mia- leaning (a a cold beadedcade. Ihere .too, 
cheater; they are so busy nuking motley, an old man, or HoIyweH-street origin, who . 
that -unless you have a large letter of credit could neither read nor write, dashedalong in 
t bf V' Wv ft not time to be lioepitable to you ; a perfectly appointed tandem, with a lovely 
In'fact, they cant afford it. The writers of girt beside Kim. He was reputed worth a 
iny letters liad led me to expect a very hundred thousand pounds. And others of all 
different reception. ranks, in scores, displaying luxury without 

At the. period I speak of—it was before the refinement; of whom, now there arc few left, 
great crash of 1843—the streets of Sydney There is a bathing establishment, in a retired 
were particularly brilliant; landaus, gigs, part of the Promontory on which the park is 
phaetons, curricles, and even four-in-hands formed, and from tho heights the fair Anstra- 
swarmed, as well as all kinds of quiet car- linns may often lie seen, in becoming costumes, 
riages, ana ladies and gentlemen on horseback ; stretching across the waters of the bay with 
ana then, as now, there wore great numbers of all the agility of mermaids, 
both sexes who delighted to adorn themselves A strong contrast to the belles and beaus 

after the exact pattern of the book of fashions; of the park, was the widow of Sain Terry, 
the Government dorks ami the sons of wealthy the convict, who died worth a million sterling > 
Emancipists were particularly brilliant. Amid she was pointed out to me scrubbing her own 
all this glare ana glitter, it is impossible to door step one morning, in a woollen gown and 
describe now lonely, now miserable I felt; ten shabby black silk bonnet. On another ooca- 
thousand times more lonely than if in a desert, sion, I saw Grecuacre’s friend, Sarah Gale, 
for trejes are to a solitary man more soothing very calnilv engaged in cutting up boiled beef 
objects than plate glass, and cattle feeding in a cook-shop she had established, 
more companionable than busy stranger Altogether Sydney would la* a delightful 
crowds. However, among all inv letters, T place if the men in trade could be inoculated 


mpanionable than busy stranger 
However, among all my letters, T 


Altogether Sydney would la* a delightful 
place if the men in trade could be inoculated 


found two useful, and several very civil. Bui with a few honourable principles, and the men 
it was astonishing how every one had some- of leisure and wealth with a love of refined 
thing to sell me, an extraordinary baiguin. aud literary occupations; if there were a 
One had a form ; another, a lot of sheep; and greater demand for works of history, philo- 
a third, a famous mob of cattle; and till were soph v, and poetry, for pictures and engravings, 
ready to take part cash and part on my bill at and less for port wine and French brandv. It 
a long date. Having firmly marie up riiy mind is not. in Colonial towns the emigrant wifi find 
to buy nothing, there was no harm done ; but peace, happiness, innocence, or contentment. 

it was amusing to find, by comparing notes, __ , 

that the farm had no water, the sheep had the 
scab, and the cattle were so wild that they CROTCHETS OF A PLAYGOER. > 
l*d -not been mustered within the memory of - — !, 

worn. Even the official and Government clerks Trnxixn over, the other day. some old jj 

cannot refrain from doing a bit of trading, dramatic journals and magazines, wo met 
These gentlemen fancy they fill the place of with a enrious speculation touching the best 
aristocracy, their mouitaehios, tipB, and means of indicating the merits of stnge-prn- 
psfcent boots, their airs and graces, would do feasors. The method projsmod was purely of 
■iradit to Dowuing-street or Somerset House, a commercial character — it was, indeed, 
£hch carries, I heard a Bushman once observe, simply to adapt the language of the Stock- 
A ramrod in his spine, and (A eve-glass in his Exchange to the exigencies of theatrical ad¬ 


it ramrod in his spine, and ah eye-glass in his Exchange 


iLfoence of the place sets them to make money would be more eligible as more derided. The 
as well as debts, a$d all my well-dressed “satirical rogues" insisted that' by tbrir 
acquaintances had something to sell me —a adoption dramatic criticism might l*e rendered 
gun, a saddle, a fishing rod of wonderful and indubitably explicit and intelligible. ■ The in- 
totally useless perfection. When they found formation given would bo most precise. Who 
1 would, not bite, their eyesight felled would thick of saying, at Lloyd's, that Om- 
them. nium had risen consioerablydn the course ot 

Sometimes I joined pic-nic parties to the the day ? Not the most incoirigible block- 
oyster-beds, which lie about four miles cure in head. He would state distinctly that it left 
the hay ; sometimes I rode and drove with off at seven and three quarters, or some other 
new made friends in the Government domain, figure. The merits of plays and player^ the 
a splendid park, extending to the water’s edge, wag foought, might be Similarly described. 


a splendid park, extending to the water’s edge, wag thought, might he similarly described, 
laid.out in gardens of European and Tropical We might sav of Buskin that he began at 
flowers and shrubs, with a drive for carriages, fifty-eight three quarters, progressed to sixty- 
wbicli is always crowded In an evening. There five and a hai£ and Km again declined full 

ncm^ fn .i. n _- • Ai_^ ~ . — x- V tjfi. CUjJs L.. __ 


t. Mir. Boric might be quoted 
itir. fleft at sixty-seven and a 
Ttjg at rixty-One. 










Cbttta* BMmm. J 


CROTCHETS OF .A FLAYGOER. 


We know sol how the - gentlemen on the 
might like tbit mode of appraisement; 
*we suspect that the ladies would esteem 
it in the name odious light u declaration* of 
their age. The figures took awfully unpolite,! 
Mias A would scanxdy like to mo herself 


management, should he required to pay into 
a Public Fund a fee Jar every performance of 
an old drama; and fchissame fend should he 
applied to the maintenance of a National 
Theatre, under a properly constituted dircc- 
torship for the encouragement of author* and 


a half; and Miss F as seventy-nine three- { 
eighths. Authors, on the contrary, might 
like the mode of announcement; as it might 
be mistaken to indicate the number of nights 
during which a piSce had run, instead of its 
factitious value in the managerial market. 
Nothing, frequently, is more different than 
the appreciation of the same drama behind 
the scenes, and l*cfore them. 

One sees at once that a notion of this kind 
is a whimsical crotchet, and employed with a; 
satiric aim. But such crotchets are some-; 
times unconsciously adopted;—by none mow j 
than by memV-rs of the hUtronic profession. \ 
They arc, iu feet, a crotohetty jieopltt. Many i 
of them, for instance, have a strong and; 
strange impression that they arc far greater 
aigl wiser tuaii the authors *1 mw words they, 
recite. In their estimation the poet is a mere ) 
accidental appeudage to a theatre. Nor is 
this whim the caprice of the modern player: 


or the }*eeuliw stigma of the Knglish stage.' 
We read that, iu France, Mayrft, the pre- i 
deecssor and rival of t'orneille. was paid by' 
fee Company to whioh he, was attached at i 
the rate of three crowns for each pi* ee, and ; 
I was required to iteat a <lrmn at the door of, 
’ the theatre to assemble an audience. This. - 
however, is oulv a primitive illustration of ! 
fee rank swarded iu the Green-room to the i 
must favoured Jjuet. He is still expected,j 
though under nuother form, to beat a drum j 
for the actors. Not until a new part becomes 
needful to sustain the position of the favourite 
performer is he resorted to ; until then he is ( 
held at arm’s length ; and, like the consti¬ 
tuent of a member of Parliament, made to 
feel himself an intruder on the precinct* 
sacred to his representative. Mayret, more¬ 
over, was more necessary to the stage for 
which he worked titan any living author can 
now be. 

To the Theatre, the whole Wly of our 
dramatic literature has beeu handed over, 
for the actor’s exclusive benefit. The 
revival of an old play costs nothing for the 
aufeoribip, The actor stands in the shoes 
of Massinger, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Snakspeare, and all other dramatists, 
preceding the passing of Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer’s Act, and wields fee mighty power 
fens lodged in Ids hands by the dead, against 


intelligence commensurate with fee forces 
at their disposal JSat for this evil there is 
an obvious remedy. . Sjbebtres, under private 


the while of the true poet to ^labour hard in a 
dramatic apprenticeship, for*the sake of the 
ultimate “ sovran sway and luasterdota ” to be 
achieved.* 

individual freaks of humour arc numer¬ 
ous with histrionic professors. Some of 
the highest liave luul strange empirical 
notion* of the means of stud}'. Garrick was 
uot exempt from this infirmity ; nav, in him 
it even looks* like a sjiecial vanity. The actor 
should imitate nature. Granted. Garrick, 
however, sought t«< create opportuuies of 
imitation. It is related of him feat he had a 
trick of attracting attention in the crowd, in 
order to ol*>*-r\<, the attitude* of the by¬ 
stander*. One day in the city, Garrick 
wjvirated from his conij*ani<*n.s, and walking 
into tiie mid*ilc of tin* road, turned his gaze 
upwards, and, in a posture of thought and 
admiration, exclaimed, “1 never saw two 
lieftire.’’ Attracted by his manner, multitudes 
gathered round him, curious what could be 
the object of his attention, while Garrick con- 
liritied to excite their conjectures by repeat¬ 
ing the same mysterious words—“I never 
saw two before!” "Two what!” “Two 
storks, perhaps,” said one, “for it would be 
strange to see more than one stork at a time.” 
Nobody, however, luid even a single stork. 
Still Garrick kept his secret; and meanwhile, 
was careful and diligent fcfwaich fee different 
attitudes with which the common feeling was 
expressed by different individuals. For fee 
sake of this experience, he pretended to have 
practised the ruae ; but the mode of procedure 
it is evident, was altogether a whim—« mere 
piece of vanity ; though by some of his friemls 
and admirers considered an ingenuous con- 
trivauce for inducing a number of persons to 
liecome the unconscious models, for fee nonce, 
of a celebrated artist. We suspect, however, 
that if any one should deliberately resolve on 
making himself a great actor, by projecting 
ruaet of this kind, he would find himself 
grievously disappointed. A little consider** 
tion will serve to show, that the artistio 

2 |ualification precedes the trick ; and that 
farrick’s success was owing to the histrionic 
skill that he already possessed. He had 
merely descended from the stage to fee street- 
and, for the gratification of his 
vanity, exhibited gratuitously to the crowd 
what his audience had paid for in the theatre. 
Such things are among fee “pitiful ambitions " 
which Shahsseare would hare as readily con¬ 
demned in a Garrick ns in a Tarletoa, .. 

'• na b dw ln<Uvidn»l FUr-foert .ftMebet,* w« 
taltbt ttsMBcscy, uxl Sw set admS'lt, ,,y „ 
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We few that long since “ thedaya of Tarie- 
toa end of Kempe,” the stage has retained 
traces «$' fewient barbarism. What u called 
* fr e gi^ C ^-adding to or substituting the 
text—not .only our clowns, but actors of 
higher pretensions have )>ean guilty of from 
the earnest dawn to a very recent period, 
Jt indeed, the practice l>e yet altogether 
ahaml cried. u The parity of tire poet’s text 
should, above all firings, be preserved in 
stage-representations. In .Sliaxspoare, tbe 
alteration of a word will spoil a passage; yet 
some actors are foolish enough to think that 
they may show originality by interpolation.. 
On the contrary, trite genius, on the actor’s j 
part, i« shown by his making the most of the! 
taxtaa it stands; all beyond this is the poet's 

. i .rs_: A ^ __J. 


quired to be done. Erect, in addition, a 
standard of good authorship and good acting, 
and we shall ere long find ourselves, m 
possession of a modem drama, illustrative of 
the new thoughts and feelings which have 
supervened upon the improved and more 
intricate combinations of an advanced society. 
Mighty is the work that yet remains for tne 
dramatic poet to do; but not greater than 
the genius which may reasonably be believed 
to exist for the adequate accomplishment of 
the task proposed. 



LIFE IV AN E8TANCIA. 

1IUST VAST. 

A vv.ry interesting series of letters has been 
province. As this feeling spreads—and we put into our hands, addressed to his relations 
. we happy to be able to bear testimony that m Euglaiul by a sou and brother, who has 
among our best performer* it is spreading— been ninny years settled in .South America. 

the major- 
tho.se vast 
liuenoe 

performances. "We trust and believe that the * Ayres, called “ Esvaneia*.' w here oxen, horses, 
time is hastening, when the background to ; and sheep are, multiplied to an extent which 
Sbakspcare's “ Hamlet will Ih,< restored to I makes our inland notions of docks aud herds 
the stage; when we shall again have For-almost contemptible. Sir Francis Uesui i 
tinbras and his army, together with Hamlet'siScaiujier across the I'anqias,’' and other 
account of the manner in wiuch lie had cir- ■ Travels, have prewnU-d us vivid picture* of 
com vim ted the king’s tools on his voyage to thousands of oxen and homes, running wild 
Englan d,ami other particulars now omitted, over interminable plains; but wo we Hot 
which, “ as necessary questions of the play,"" l aware of any published aceoutit of a residence 
deserve respectful attention, aud without iu an Estaneiu—of that life of solitude and 
which the conduct of the piece wants «v < nil venture which combine* so much of the 
herence and stability. The prayer, too, of the excitement of the hunter with the provident 
usurping uncle should be restored ; nay, with arrangement* of tin- now of ccmmeicu. The 
the exception of two rather coarse lines, tbe condition of our stout Northumbrian in these 
entire text should lie delivered. The sole! wilds is altogether a remarkable one. The 
objection to this proposal is the length of the j passages which we shall give from hi* let- 
tragedy; an objection, however, at once ol»- j ter* will retain his own words: our concern 
via ted, by having one piece only performed j witli them will l** e» mined to selection ami 
la an evening. Such a National Theatre, I arrangement, 
indeed, as that we have aU*ve proponed,! 

should lie established on tliis sfiec-ific priu-1 Tin- word ” Estancia,” as given in tiie 
oiple —■ the exclusive exhibition each even-j Spanish dictionary, simply means a jtrivale 
ing of one five-act play, wither tragedy or j apartment or dormitory iu a dwelling-house, 
ooaaedy, performed by tlte best and most. and it is difficult to ucooiuit for its being 
mature aet<:-rs under a competent directory, i applied to establishments dedicated to the 
and supported us far as necessary by Lllv > breeding of cattle. In all probability when 


state. 

The Ehzabeihan drama grew- up under the 
patronage of the court. The Victoria drama 
Would grow up with that of the people at. 


1 large, ware but the popular will organised 
and regulated by parliamontaiy sanction, as 


I W11 

Ik ho 

Ik 


t 


it might be by the establishment of one 
National Theatre under the highest control, 
without interfering with the conduct of other 
houses, 

A standard of taste and merit would be 
tus created, ami a competition excited, which 
would soon develop all the histrionic and 
dramatic talent in the country. The recent 
legislative enlargement of the theatrical arena 
has already done much good; the liberty of 
the stage, as the condition yf progress,!* an 
tie boon. Mote, nevertheless, is. ra¬ 


the first settlers from old Spain erected their 
huts, dwellings, or Estancias, for the purpose 
of domesticating the wild cattle, the name of 
the dwelling in course of time, became the 
name-of the ealaUishmout, mid has continued 
to be so down to the present day. I am led 
to this conclusion "from the feet that other 
names have undergone similar changes quite 
foreign to their original application in the 
Spanish langmfe. 

Lakes, affording a permanent supply of 
waterman absolutely necessary for an Ea- 
taucuL Next in importance to water is 
good pasture and dry coaqae—these generally 
go together. When the natural formation 
of the land ia broken into ridges, or is low 
, the quality of wm grass .par- 
natwra . the ami, harsh, and 


and 
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bal little nourishment. Cattle occasion that It la necessary to assemble the 
ii enough upoi such land, bat they herd, the animals know ty custom, as soon as 
accept in on favourable years— the herdsmen appear with the docs, that they 


seldbm—except in very favourable years— the herdsmen appear with the dont, that they 
fatten. are wanted in the Bo3k and thither they 

fat this heraiapherB the climate between bend their way. Upon the maintenance of 
the 'latitudes of twentFuight and forty de- this discipline their value mainly depends; 
greet, seems to be me beat calenlated for .and 1 believe the increase, too, is greater than 
estancias. Out of that line it appears to be j when they arc permitted, through neglect, to 
either too hot or toocold. In the hut climate I run wild in the t,'ampo. . 
the insects goad the animals to death iu the | I rise at three o'clock in the morning, 
rammer ; and beyond the latitude of forty; Would yon could see me seated round the fire 
degrees, the snow in winter lics^njprm the! on the kitchen floor, surrounded by the herd*- 
ground, and cattle then cannot lie (Martined to i men and shepherds 1 The uncouth appearance 
Umita, and in great men* uni cease to be of j nf the men—their raoustachios and black 
any value to their owners. ■ benrd*—their long knives stuck in their 

In the present dav, when a new Extnneia is" ginlles : the kitchen jet-black with smoke ; it 
to be formed upon land the |«mperty of the looks just like one of tfcdH scenes, and the 
state, the purchase being made, the land men look like those hondfttt, which old Farley 
meaanml, and powtraxhu given, the proprietor used to introduce in his melo-dramas, such as 
proceed* to erect his homesteads, which at the '• Miller and his Men.” Yet they art) an 
the first, ore not such as to occupy much inoffensive met- of people, and I feel'quite as 
time or capital. The principal building con- *eruiv as 1 should do in England. How could 
»»ta of a room for himself or his Capita/, you know rue iu my present dress J Except 
and a kitchen for bin f/tv--* to cat and sleep my while planter s hat, 1 have adopted all 
in. They are far tlm most part built of mud, tie* clothing in use among the pnitanat 


or bricks dried in th< v sen. and thatched w«h 
bull rushes, or the re«k. which grow in the 


lakes and msrsh<v. 


Kstnurii is then is fifteen miles by twelve in extent, and 


rally made circular, and ntsmt tliirty or 
i vanls in diameter; this is to enclose the 


of the Pampas. Mine is a life on borse- 
W-k. The ground 1 have to ride over 


surrounded with a d>ep fosse, a *iugie pftuik contains al*>ut thirty t«. forty thousand head 
serving as a drawbridge. His next rare is to of honied cattle, five thousand horses and 
make an enclosure to shut up his cattle at mavea, and about twelve thousand sheep, 
night. These an', for the ttu>*t part, inn U»sid*» donkeys und mules. I enjoy excellent 
circular farm, x-ar» mg from one hundred and health ; the <ur is pure and bracing. The 
fifty to two hundred yards in diameter, snr- hcrd-unanV di-t v.iifs the hunter’s apjmtile; 
rounded by a deep ditch, bating a doorway (denty of roast !*»•£ and a drink of water to 
aliout ten yards in width to admit the entrance wash it down—no ale or porter in the Pampas 
and exit of the-rattle. He now only requires — l»<*et' in iu natural state, fresh from tlw 
a Corral, winch is also formed of jmsfs placed plains, and no stint. If the men tat a whole 
perpendicular.and so cjn -1 together, that four ox at breakfast, they will kill another for 
of them do not occui >x more space tlian a supper. The hide and * tallow are worth 
yard, and are boumi together with short nc.irly as much as the living animal, so that 
thongs cut from the hide of a bull; the the cost <>f maintaining the men is but little. 
Corral (in Hutch, at the Cars?, railed krai) is Mo bread is allowed, a little Indian corn or 
general tv made circular, and a Unit thirty or. pumpkin at certain seasons is all that we 


generally made circular, and at suit thirty or. pumpkin at certain seasons is all that we 
forty vanls in diameter; this is to enclose the, nave to acvotnjemy the meat. When at .home 
macaAa* or marts, when he vriuiis to catch . at the principal wcsidcnce, I generally 'keep 
his saddle-horses, nr occmahwuiHy to shut u(* tea, sugar, and bi-cnit ; hut when front home, 
a troop of cattle when he sells them for the at file distant stations. 1 live as the hcrtls- 
markot. These, with a well to supply the men do, cat roast Wf, and roast Iwef to it. 
house with fresh water, and a few just* for j I am stout, hut mil fat, my weight from fanr- 
the men to tic their horses t<», form all' teen to fifteen stone ; yet I can stoop, and tie 
that is necessary for tlm commencement my shoe-string with as much ease as f could 
of an Eataucin, as far as tlie homestead is when ten years of age. 
concerned. i 1 live quite alone ; not a soul sleeps in the 

At a convenient distance from the house,, house with me. According to the custom 
a piece of rising ground is selected in which of the Cumpot, the people live apart front 
m poet hf deeply fixed to servo as a mark for the patnm or majohekmo, as I am styled, 
the cattle. This is called the /todio, and I Von may think, therefore, that in winter I 
must explain ita use. Lt is td the cattle pro* aiu very doll in the evenings. My library 
cicely what the parade ground is to the is reduced to the Bible and Prayer-Book, 
soldier. Here the herd is assembled daily, *Nicolson'a Mathematics,” “Don Quixote,’* 
and taught to remain aa long as may be re- and H South’s Wealth of Nations.” 
quired. When the ifearro, or drover, comes to Eighteen out of the twenty-four hours are 
part off the cattle purchased far the market, devoted by me to active duties, either fat the 
the herd is assembled In the Rodio j when; inteMumae, or in the field,' I have uow 
our nelghbonMa coma -to part their atnqr thirtjNfar* thousand head of ca&jtfcluuler pro* 
cattle, it isdotte dhlhO Botfio; andonevaqp oese of drill, at pasture all day antlMtosed at 
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rht, Those that remain yet in 


_... ... „ rials; of the eoQ. Connected wjflh the business of 

v^foMhe moot part have to fee fokqnirifh the eetanciaaand next ia Order, is the Ream, 
the lez , and noM tp the drivers in troopeof or driver. They are; gbetoy, numerous, Und 
five butadred each.* *they are princlpa&y require to he nmtricmlMha had licensed by 
oxed; and three-year-old cows. This work of the department of Police; being also cam- 
the lazo is both hard and very dangerous for polled to give security to the chief for their 
those that are engaged in it, and I heartily good conduct. As„ tliefr place of abode is 
wish that it was concluded; the men, when uncertain, constantly moving from Estanoia to 
once heated, pursue it .with great animation, Estancia, they are _ exempt from military 
with all the ardour of the Tox-hunter; but service. Their business is to receive the 
it h a description of ruling which would cattle purchased by the owners of the ealmleroe, 
make the boldest of our steeple-chasers quail, or saltinsmtablishiuenta, from the estancieroe. 
When a peon once catches a five-year-old ox They brag with them peons and horses to 
by the horns, and ho turns out a tartar , after part the cattle from the rodios, or Herds, and 
a few.ineffectual shakes of the head, to throw drive them to town. They are paid so much 
off the lazo, he dnajct ly darts at the horse, per head by their employers, and are respon- 
who Immcdmtrivulia^bj&ff. as the reins direct sihle for losses on the road ; they pay their 
him, at full up i ilflBffhinmiiig ox close at his assistants so much per trip, and these, again, 
heels, and fast to the saddle with twenty-five find their own horses. These men occasionally 
yards of huso. The rider, in ttite meantime, has assist the cstaneiem, when he requires extra 
his attention divided, to direct the reins, and hands to get through the work of particular 
with the other hand to hold the huso, so as to seasons; they are then hired by the day, and 
prevent it.from becoming entangled with the work with their own horses, 
legs of the hone. The horse must take all that There arc a few men employed in driving 
cornea lit, his way ; patches of long grass that troops of curts drawn by bullocks, for the con- 
reach up the stirrups, to the burrows of the veyanee ofproduce,hides,grain, &c., &c., tuthe 
viscachas, and every other obstacle. There city, and from thence bringing what is required 
is no course but to go on, until he reaches his for the use of the country. There still remains 
dpTft pmdnns, and they arrive to his assistance, to notice the wandering gaitcho. A few years 
Should the ox give up the chase suddenly, the have produced a great change in this class. He 
rider mSst immediately check the speed of 1 was the gipsy of the Pampas, literally, as the 


re'lhib" 
for the 


ihe j waterstaefoafr *©.,foor the use 


his horse, otherwise the jerk would break the ] name implies, a man vilAoHt a home; an 
lazo, or what is worse, it would draw the! idler, without any fixed abode or occupation, 
saddle back to the flanks of the horse, or j He passed his days in riding from estancia 
break the girths made of vaco hide ; in which j to estancia. lie was sometimes useful as a 
case the would be brought to the ground j friemi, always to lie avoided as an enemy, 
and be at the mercy of .the furious animal, f Moth considerations ensured - him food and 
still with the laso on his horns but no longer shelter ; and he would occasionally work a 
fruit to the horse. They who have seen the few days on horseback jto purchase cigars anti 
Countenance of the fox-hunter when rising to clothing. Some of these men were perfectly 

Jl.._ I_ . a > . • . ___L .... t. • -IT.. t . I *4_ _.1 .1*_. 


imagine the anxiety of the herdsman of the . crime, however atrocious. The race is now 
fttmpas in such a situation, with nothing all but extinct. The excellent regulations of 
■swart of bis own life depending upon the ! the {tolicc, under the present Ciovemraent, 

m lffljjjt of the race. : have effectually put down these Bedouins of 

■•'■"Sroa,trill like to know something of the the Pampas. All men now who are found 
qy whom I am surrounded. The without occupation are sent to the encamp- 
ad moat numerous class is that of ment near Buenos Ayres, and are there dut- 
,f^tfbtiple paitano , the herdsman and shep- posed of, according to their demerits, 
hari^ the hired servants of the Eutanciero. Ijarge estanoias presently render an im- 
Upon than devolves the duty of looking after mense tract of land to a certain extent pro- 
thecap^e and horses, under the direction of ductive; hut they arc not favourable to 
the. Capitaz in charge of the herd, either at population—indeed they are almost incoto- 
the Sswincia or at the Puerto*. A herd of five uatible with each other; cattle must have 
thousand head requires a Capitaz and three room, and the. less they are disturbed, the 
peons to trice care of them. The shepherds bettor; the whole number of souls upon the 
are hired by rite month, and their business is estate, men, women and children, does not 
entirely confined to taking care of their amount to fifty ! am! yet the number ia equal 
respective flocks. Next thaw already named to the care of forty thousand head of homed 
Comes the husbandm an, the grower of wheat, cattle, fifteen thousand sheep, and four 
Indian coca, fog. Their forma are called thousand homes and mares, with leisure to 
Ctuxerat, and Cmatrirot } ^hm agriculturists of build and keep in repair their, cottages, as 
the Pampas. Ingjtn^s^th^am-notbi^dsm well as-,to euraysto Indian earn. pumpkins, 
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A CBlSfS IN THE AFFA1BS OF 
MIL JOHN BULL. 

4 » BRUITED 1)T MISS. Bt'U. TO THE CHILDREN. 

Mrs. Bull and her rising family wAv 
seated round the tiro, one Nuvruilicr evening 
at dusk, when all was mud, mist, and dark¬ 
ness, out of dorrs, and a good deal of fog had 
even got into tin- family parlor. To say the 
truth. the pnrlurwas on no <M>i-.*u«i<>n lug-proof, 
and hail, ut divers notable times, 1 >*« 

misty as to ran sc tint whole Hull family to 
grope atsait, in a most confused manner, 
and make the strangest mistake-.. Hut, then* 
urns an excellent ventilator over the family 
fire-place (not one of l>r. Ann-li's, though it 
was of tin* same class, being an c.vi-lh-nt in¬ 
vention. railed t'omnnm and hence, 

though the fog was apt to get into the parlor 
through a variety of chinks, it stH>n got out 
again, and left, the Bulls at liberty t<* see what 
o'clock it was, by the solid, steady-going, 
family liiue-piecewhich went remnrknbly 
wdl it) the long ntn, though it. was apt, at 
times, to la- a trifle tor. slow. 

Mr. Bull was dozing in his easy chair, with 
his pocket-handkerchief drawn over his head. 
Mrs. Bull, always industrious, was bard at 
work, knitting. The children were grouped 
in various attitudes around the blazing tire. 
Master (1 J. Loudon (called after his God¬ 
father), who h:ul lawn nit her late at Ills 
exorcise, sat with his chin resting, iu some¬ 
thing of ft thoughtful and penitential manner, 
on his shite,and his slate resting »u his knees. 
Young Jonathan—a cousin of the little Bulls, 
and a noisy, overgrown lad—was making a 
tremendous uproar across the yard, with a 
new plaything. Occasionally, when his noise 
reached the ears of Mr. Bull', the good gentle¬ 
man moved impatiently iu fits chair, and 
mattered “Con—found that hoy in die 
■tripes, I wish he wouldn’t make such** fool 
of mmself! ” 

“He’ll quarrel with Ida new toy soon, I 
know,” observed the discreet Mrs, Bulk “ and 
then he’ll begin to knock it about. But we 
mustn’t expect to find old heads on young 
shoulders." , 

“That &jua’t be, Ma, M said. Master C, J, 
London, who «ti a aleck, shining-feeed boy. ; 

“And why, then, did you expect to toflK 


old head on Young England's shoulders 7" 
retorted Mrs. Bull, turning quickly ou him. 

“ 1 didn't expect .jjS mfc j. an old bead on 
| Young Eriglauoh sIwihhIs!” cried Master 
(.’. J. London, putting ns left-hand knuckles 


t. J. London, putting hn left-hand knuckles 
to his right eye. 

“ You didn’t exjiect it, you naughty boy ? ” 
said M rs. Bull. 

“ No! ” whimpered Master C- -T. London. 

“ I am Mire I never did. Oh, oh, oh ! " 

“Don't go on in that way. don’t!” said 
Mr*. Boll, “but behave better in future. 
What did voit mean bv playing with Young 
England at all 1 ’’ 

“ l didn't, niefui any liann ! ” cried Master 
C. .1. Louden, applying, in his increased die- 
tr-*o». the knuckle.-, uf his right hand to his 
right eiv, and the knuckles of lus left lutnd 
to his left cm 1 . 

'“I dare xiy you didn't!” returned Mrs.- 
Hull. “ Hadn't v«u hail warning enough, 
about playing with candles and candiestickR 1 
How often hod von iieeu told that vout poor 
father's house, ioisg Ivfore yon were born, 
was in danger of Wing reduced bytshes by 
o.vmiles and'candlesticks ?• And when Young 
England and his companions began to put 
their shirts on, over their clothes, and to play 
fill sorts of fantastic tricks 111 them,, why 
didn't you come ami tell your poor father and 
lue, like a dutiful C. J. London ? ” 

“ Because th% rubric— ” Master C, «T. 
London was loginning, wheu Mrs. Bull took 
him up short. ,, 

** Don't talk to me about the Btibric. or 
you’ll make it worse 1“ said Mrs. Bull, 
shaking her head at him. “Just exactly what 
: the llutn-ic meant then, it mean* now; and 
'just exactly what it didn't mean then, it don’t 
menu now. You are taught to a«. according 
to the spirit, not the letter; and you know 
what its spirit must W, or i/ou wouldn’t be. 
No, C. J. London! " said Mrs. Bull. fmAt- 
tiwdly. u If there were any candles or candle¬ 
sticks in the spirit of your lesson-book, 
Master Wiseman would have been my tajjjjfc 
and not you ! ” 

Here, Master C. .T. London fell a. wjjrwif 
more grievously than before, sobbing, On, 
Mb! Master vDemm withfcia 
boy! OU,oh, oh : if „ 

fnaAjm.your poor ^ **SpAamed 






















of you. Tow to go and play with &parcel of “You must be very careful/* eai 
sentimental girls, ami dandy boys!. Is that worthy lady* “how you mention that i 
your brintrini: up 1 ” far, your poor father has «o many -un.pl 


^JfcdMjpt % know tikm iter* fond of Master experiences .of those Bulk of Some—Bleat 
Wisa&aa,” protested Master ■%j. J. London, the man ! W’ll do somebody a mischief.” 
stifl-crying. Mr. Bull, lashing out again more-violently 

? Yon didn't know, Sir 1” retorted Mrs. than before, upset the fender, knocked dowa 
Ball “ Don’t tell me 1 Then ycm ought to the fire-irons, kicked over the hrw» footman, 
have known. Other people knew. You were anrl, whisking his silk handkerchief off his 
told often enough, sit the time, what it would ; item!, chased the Pussy on the rug clean opt 
come to. Yoa didn't want a ghost, I smj>-! of the room into the passage, and so out of 
pos& to warn you that when "they got to j the street-door into the night ; the Pussy 
candlesticks, they’d get to candles ; anil that | having, (aa was well known to the children in 
when-they got to candles, they’d get to j general,) originally strayed from the Bulls of 
lighting ’em; and that when they began to. Koine into Mr. Bull's assembled thinily. After 
put their shirts on -outside, and to play at; the achievement of this crowning feat, Mr, 
monks and friars, itwaaas natural that Master Hull came hack, and in ,-i highly excited state 
Wiseman should be encouraged to put on a p*rlbnm'd n *<<jrl of wnr-dasi<-<- in his tnjvboota, 
pair of ml-stockings, and a red hat, and to oil over the parlor. Finally, he sank into 
commit I don't know what other Tom-fooleries' his arm-chair, and e»\ ei ed himself up again, 
and make a ^perfect Ouy Fawkes of himself 1 Master ,1. l*»id<m. who was by no 
in more ways than one. Is it because von ’ means sure that Mr, Bull in his heat would 
are a Bull, that you are not to he roused till 1 not come clown upon him for ihe lateness of 
they shake scarlet close to your very eyes l ” 1 his exercise, took refuge behind his slate and 
aaid Mrs. Bull indignantlv. [ lieliiud liitlw .lohn, vim was a perfect gniiie* 

Master C. J. London still repeating “Oh, oh, cock. Hut, Mr. Hull having ei-neluded his 
oh ! ” hi a very plaintive manner, screwed his. warslimo- without injury to any otn*, the hoy 
knuckles into his eyes until there appeared crept out, with the rest, of the family, to the 
considerable danger of his screwing his ev< s knees of Mrs. Hull, who thus addressed them, 
oat of his head. But, little John (who though taking little .John into her lap la-fore she 
of a spare figure was a very spirited hoy), began : 

started up from the little liench on which he "The It's of It.,” said Sirs. Bull, getting, 
sat; gave Master C. J. London a hearty pat on by this prudent device, over the obnoxious 
the back (accompanied, however, with a slight words, *• caused your jnor father ft world of 
poke in the ribs); and told him that if'trouble, Im-fore any mai of you were Bam. 
Master Wiseman, or Young England, or any They jn-eteiiih-tl to U- relate*! to us, and to 
of those fellows, wanted anything for himself,; have some infliieneu in oar family ; but it 
he (little John) was the boy to give it him ., can’t lie allowed for n sing!*.- moment—-nothing 
Hereupon^ Mrs. Bull, who was always proud- will ever induce tour poor father to hear of 
Of the child, and afways had been, since his jit; let tln-in disguise <,r constrain themselves 
measure was first taken for an entirely new; now iunl then, «s they will, they are, by 
suit -of clothes to wear in Common, could nut, nature, an insolent, audacious, oppressive, 


retain from catching him up on 
hoping hint with great affecti 


whole 


S p on her knee and intolerable race,” 

ection, while the Here little John doubled his fists, and l*egan 
expressed their delight in squaring at the Bulls of Home, as he saw 
nt ways. • those pretenders with his mind’s eye. Master 

noble boy, little John,” said i 0. J. London, after some considerable reflec- 


fs^tous significant ways. • 

It You are a noble boy, little John/’ said 
MritBulL with a mother's pride, “ and that'» 

' ve . ». 1 .ifc _ __. . ii >._■_■ .1_i i i i* 


Mr*,; Bull, with a mother s pride, “ and tliat '»j tion, nia>lu a show of squaring, likewise. 
the-fitet,after everything is said and done! ” “ In the dura of your great, great, groat, 

SJfl.I Wt know about that, Ma;’’ quoth great, grandfather,” said Mrs. Hull, dropping 
HtSeJehn, whose blood was evidently up; j her voice st 11 lower, as she glanced at Mr. 

If these chaps and their backers, the Bull in his repose, “ tho Bulls of Borne were 
Bulk of Borne ”— not so utterly hateful to our family oh they 

Sere Mr. Bull, who was only half asleep, are at present. We didn’t know them bo wed, 


circle with consternation. For, when Mr. are taftght, by all our family history and ex- 
Bull did kick, his kick was tremendous, perienoe, ami by Ihe most limited exorcise of 
And he always kicked, whoa the Bulls of our rational faculties, That our knowledge. 
Borne were mentioned. Uberty^progresa, social welfare and happiness, 

Mrs. Boll holdhtg up her finger as an are wholly irreoonoileable and inconsistent 
injunction to the ohiUaen to keep -quiet, with them. That the Bulls of Home are not 
sagely observed Me. BuH-fi^itaepposite side only the enemies of our family, >ut of the 
of the fireplace/ «*ta te4pbafy4»ed again, whole human race. That whevevar they go, 
■when she recalled tfci^eesiltw i od'^^ they perpetuate ‘ misery, expression, darkness, 

.asti-tgMte'ixi-A'-Anr^oiie,.-’ [and. That they are easily made 
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the tool* of the worst of men for the worst of “ Oh, C. J. London t” returned Mrs. Bull, 
purposes; and that they cannot be endured “ what a sleepy child you must be, to pat 
by wuur poor father, or by any man, woman, suoh a question j Don^t you know that the 
or child, of common sense, who has the least more they are found, out, and As weaker 
connexion with us.” they are, the more important it must he to 


nnexion with us.” | they are, the more important it must he to 

Little Johu, who had gradually left off them to imriose njwu the ignorant people 
oaring, looked bard at Ida aunt. Miss Erin-1 near them, by pretending to he eJosely con- 


of time, in a horrible condition of mind and t brother. “ Oh, you stupid : ” 
body. and presented a most lamentable j "And I am ashamed to have to repeat, 
tacle of disease, dirt, rags, wujtenstiuon, uud >C. J. London,” said Mrs. Hull, “ that, but for 
degradation. “your friend, Young Engl anil, ami the encou- 

Mrs. Bull, observing the direction of the _ nun-incut you gave to that mewling little 
child's glance, smoothed little John's hair. l*u«sv, when it si raved here—don't say you 
and directed her next nl«crvatiouH to him. did ui. yon naughty boy, for you did 1 ”— ' 

Ah J Vou may well look at the poor thing, " \ mi know you ilid! ” said little John. 
John!” said Mrs. Bull; “for the Bulls of: Muster J. London begun to cry again. 
Koine have had far too much t» do with h*--r' “ i>ou't do that.’ said Mrs. Bull, sharply, 

present state. There have been many other .*• but he a belter 1 k>y in future I I aay„I^MU 
causes ut work to destroy tin* M.rength of her aaiiiumsl to have to rej*eat, that, but for that, 


cquMlitution, but the Hulls of Koine have been lh" 
nt the bottom of it; and.depend u|n>u it, wh*:r- lie 


BulU of Homo would never have had 
audacity to call their connexion, Master 


ever you sec a emulhiou at ad r-wiubliug hert,, AVUeinan, your jmor father's child, and to 
you will find, on inquiry, that < W sulfere»- li;w appoint him. with ids r*-l hai and stockings, 
allowed herself to be dosdi with by the Bulb ul and his tnutninerv and flummery, to a portion 


Koine. Tin; east* of Squab >r an 
in all the world most liL<- your : 
be found in tiicir own household ; 


■y, to a nor 
ough. for 


or and ignorance, of your father's estates—though, for the 
your aunt's, arc to maim of that, there j.- nothing to prevent 
■bold ; on ili-slept, tlnur :qi|M’iuiug him to the Moon, except 


in' -'lej* 


of their doors ; in tin- tln-ir hosm-s. the dimeulty of getting hiui there! And SO, _'l 


In Switzerland, you may cross 


y our poor father's affairs have been brought 


broader than a bridge or n hedge, and know, tu this erini» ; ilmt he has to deal with an 
in ait instant, where'the Hulls of Bonn-hate i.-iouit which is perfectly absurd, and yet '!• 
Wen received, by- the condition of tin- family, which he must, for the sake of his family, in ‘j 
Wherever the Bulls of Koine have tin most all time to come, decisively and seriously -j 
influence, the family is sure to !«■ the most deal with, iu order to detach himself, once ; 
abject. Put your tniKt in those Bulls, Joint, and fir ever, from these Bulls of Komc; and b 
and it ■- in the incviiiib! • t>rder and sequcuct' show-how impotent they arc. There's dijfi- ;> 
of things, that you »ni > eumrto fa-soiuetlung culty and vexation, you iiA-c helped to bring j 


like voui' Aunt, sooner or Inter.’ 


( upon tour lather, you bjul ehild .' 


" I thought the Bulks of Komi: had got into. "Oh, oh. oh ! ” cried Master C. J. London, 
difficulties, uud run away. Ma f VudlictleJohn, ! “ Oh, 1 never went to do it. Oh, oh, oh ! ” 
looking up into his mother's face inquiringly. ! “Hold _your tongue!" said Mrs. Bull, 
" Why, so they did get into difficulties, to j “ and do n good .exercise! Now that your 
lie wire, Jolin,” muna-d Mrs. Bull. “ and so hither has turned tlmt Pussy out of doom go 
they did run away ; but, even the Italians, who t on with your exercise, like a man; mid let 
had got thoroughly used to them, found them ; us have no more playing with auy one con- 
out, and they were obliged to go uud hide in ! neetud with those Bulls of Borne; between 
a cupboard, where they still t:dked big! whom and you there hi a great, gulf fixed. as 
through the key-ltoie, raid presented one on vou ought to lucre known in the fa-ginning, 
the most eoutuinptible and ridiculous exliibi- Take your fingers out of vour eves. Sir. and 


they were token out of the cupboard by some “—Or I’ll come and pinch y> >n '' said 
friends of tliciis—friends, indeed ! wlio care little John. 

as much about them as I do for tlie sea- “John,” said Mrs. Bull, “you leave him 
serpent; but who happened, at the moment, alone. Keep your eye upon him, and, if you 
to find it necessary to play at soldiers, to find him relapsing, toll your father.” 
amuse their fretful children, who did’nt “Oh, won't I neither ! ” cried little John, 
know what they wanted, and, what was “ Don’t be vulgar,” said Mr*. Bull. “Now; 
worse, would have it—and so the Bu\js got Johu, I can trust you. Whatever you do, X 
back to Borne. And at Borne they are any- know* you won’t wake your lather unnecea- 
thing but safe to stay, as you 11 find, my dear, aarily. You are a bold, brave child, and I 
one of these odd mornings.” highly approve of your erecting yourself 

“Then, s they are so unsafe, and so against Master Wiseman and all that bad set. 
found out, Ma,” said Master 0. J. London, But, he wary, John; and, as you have, and 
“how oome they to interfere with ue, now ?” deserve to ljhve, 'great influence with your 
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THE JOLLY BUEGLAES. 


fether, I am rare you will be care&bhow you nexar Pye, commonly called Lenity Go. Alb 
W ake him. .If be was to make a, wild rush, their persona are not likely to be so familiar 
and begin to dance about, on the Platform to the reader, as they are to the country 
in the Hall, I don’t know where he M atop.” magistrates, before Whom they, have often 
Little John, getting on his legs, began been brought to little purpose, we will give a 
buttoning his jacket with great firmness and sketch of each of them, 
vigor, preparatory to action. Master C. J. James Humble is a man of about two-and- 
Loudon, with a dejemed aspect and an occa- forty, and rather short of stature, but of 
sional sob, went on v^th his exercise. great breadth of shoulders, with a deep chest* 

... -- and large arms,and thick muscular legs. He 

THE JOLLY BUEGLAES. is a very powerful man, ami of more activity 

- than would be expected from so thick a frame. 

Ik the back lanes of a village, some two* His features are heavy, and he has the look 
and-iweuty miles from London, there stands, of a lowering bull. But sometimes while lie 
or rather lurks, a hedge alehouse, called the sjjcaks, the whole face lights up with a most 
Overthrown (Jart. From an abrupt comer malevolent and daring expression, as though 
of ruined bams and pig-sties, on one side, and he was ready to commit some ruthless act of 
a stagnant pool on the other, in the high violence, lie hits very short, thick, poodle- 
road through the village, a lane opens its; dog hair, a sunburnt complexion, and the two 
ragged, bushy mouth, and runs straggling front teeth gone. 

away for a couple of miles, when it widens Johu Crick is about thirty-five years of 
out into a barren common. These two age, and of the middle height. He is'iuurrow- 
lonely miles are enclosed on both sides bv shouldered and stmips. His legs are w«ll 
Squalid hedges, broken fences, the cud of a made, from hip to heel ; but his arms seem 
neglected garden wall, a dry ditch, and a ! rather deformed. He lias red hair, thin 
turnip-field. At the right hand side of the. red whiskers, a f-|ioekled complexion, a 
garden-wall stood an old summer-house built' sharp turned-up nose, very small and piercing 
of brick, like a little tower, the upper story ! grey eyes, and a large mouth, with very 
being intended aa a place to sit in, and enjoy j large yellow teeth. Mis hands am small, 
the prospect of seven green fields, ami a cow-! and the lingers thin, bony, ami in a continual 
shed, with nothing particular in the distance, j fidget. 

This ruined summer-house was now over- Ebenczcr Pie is fifty-two years of age. 

g own with ivy, and lirnl become the delight- j He sits like a very short man ; lmt when he 
1 abode of owls and bats. By the side of, stands upright lie is six feet two; Ids height 
this part of the garden-wall, a pathway: lieing all in his legs. As he walks, his stride 
through down-trodden thistles and nettles! is iuum nse, and he has a gaunt strange look, 
ran sloping and winding till it opened into a, like that of some antediluvian bird. His 
narrow lane between dar k high hedges, ! face is very sallow, and Ids large hands are a* 
amidst which—and standing rather lack—is ■ yellow' ns a kite’s foot. JJe has a quiet, grave, 
the little alehouse “known to its frequeutois: rather thoughtful expression, and habitually 
as the Cart. It looks just like the ugly half- i gazes down Ins knees when he iqieaks to yon. 
hidden nest of some strange bird of prey. He lias a bad out in one eve, and lias lost tbs 
The alehouse stood hack, in a gap lie tween forefinger of his right hand. He is coutinu- 
the two high ends of the hedge. A ditch ally occupied in blowing a sort of inward 
raa along the hedge, over which a dirty whistling to himself as lie sits looking on the 
board was placed by way of a bridge. The ground. 

alehouse was built of old boards and worn-out The dress of these three men, except that 
timbers; .t was thatched, and in colour as Crick wore a fashionably cut drab frock-coat, 
black as dirt and smoke, and rottenness from with a large blotch of grease in the middle of 


close under the projecting thatch, by way of in their clothes for weeks, without once talcing 
a “ sign.” In front of the lower window was them off, or even w;u>hiug their hands ana 
an open space between the house and the faces. 

hedges of some eight or -nine feet distance. These three fellow's were burglars, and they 
where aflat board nailed on a trcssel, served were now engaged in settling the immediate 
for a table, and a plank on two low prats, as operations of a burglary which they had been 
a seat. A three-legged stool, and an inverted planning for some weeks post, 
w-aaking-riib, afforded accommodation for two “And the told you this ? ” said Ht&pble, 
more visitors, if needed. upliftipg his lowering gaze, and staring In 

Oil til ik nlfK.n1r.AnH fKia nbf iI iwom mon lml^ Imi uwiwivafn«uUr **><4 — ■ ■ 1 


P®* 4 ®* ftipr-pofcv 0 ™1 A tall white as if put bn his oath, and resolved not to ' 

fellows— contradict himself” 

MkJ ames Humble,' John GYidk,. and Eber- f *1 ff mihUi, 
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' “ Scullery-girl, I said : ” rejoined Crick, in 
correction of the inaccuracy. 

* Well then,” said Humble, after -a pause, 
“I suppose site knows.” 

“ ’Course she does,” bomI Crick ; “and more 
nor that, she told me wliat they waa a-going 
to have for dinner. Kg’s fry anil a goose, 
and three hi led fowls, and a knuckle o’ haut, 
pidgeon pye, and roast beef, atul soup, and 
cheese, nnd a salmon, atul wedgsblea—.all 
sorts—and custards tutd roast weal, nnd a 
pint o’ sVintp wirw ; besides lots o' wine and 
ale, and gmjxjs, and nuts, and plmu-pndden, 
to lie putt on tile side-1 M>nrd, ready." 

At the conclusion «»f this inventory, which, 
except as to the order of the '* serving,” did 
considerable credit to the retentive memory 
of the speaker, the three men's eyes all met, 
in a eonmion centre, ami the faces all gave a 
strange grin of greedy delight, quickly re¬ 
lapsing into a kind of morose gravity and 
self-restraint, as though, from the consi¬ 
deration that “ wvrk " was to Is; done before 
play. 

'j’be house they had planned to break into 
and rob, l«<b>nged to a tolerably wealthy 
family, named l a> i , »MipLoit, with whom the 
“squire’*” son was to dine to-day. The 
squire was a rich man, and there were three 
unniarrieil daughter* in the family he was to 
visit, so that the pan-nis, on It-fli sides, 
thought a niatoh would 1 m- a very suitable 
tiling—no matter w!ii<-li daughter he those. 

There were onlv three large houses in the 
village. atul these were at a considerable 
distance apart. The squire's house was at 
the southernmost end ; the house of the 
clergyman, who was also the magistrate, was 
at the northernmost on 1, three miles distant; 
and the house of the Prompt nns’ stood just 
between. It lay back half a mile from the 
high-road, approachable by a long carriage- 
drive of bright gravel, nnd was surrouuded 
by lofty trees. 

Opposite the white gates that opened out 
into the high-road, weie the remains ol‘ a 
fourth large house in the village, which, 
having Iteeu the subject of an appareutlv in¬ 
terminable law-suit, had been su tiered, mean¬ 
time, to Ml into utter decay, so that it could; 
be of no earthly use-to the winner. One 
wing of it had fallen down, And every wiudy ' 
night it was expected the whole would come | 
to the ground. There was a large lawn at 
the back, over-grown with rank weeds, ami 
then a groat desedate garden of considerable 
length, terminating with an old vine-wail and 
a summer-house, now thickly over-grown with 
ivy. On the other side of this ran the narrow* 
pathway, through wet nettles and thistles, 
that flea to the ugly little hedge ale-house, 
bearing the sign of the “ Overthrown Out,” 
in front of which the three burglars wogfcaow 
seated in ecmfefence. 

The totally uprotected condition*of the 
rural populations, in respect of police, is a 
faot little Considered, or indofd known, by t)|p 


inhabitants of our cities and towns, Hie 
country “ gentry ” are very well aware of ft; 
but most of them seldom think much about 
it, except when some neighbouring bouse is 
robbed ; and the rest content themselves with 
relying upon their men-servants, door-bolts, 
and wbtdow-Wlis, a loaded gun hanging up 
in the cloak-and-boot room, and a largo dog 
in the yard. Not only is, there no rural police, 
but no continuous or combined efiorts are 
made to obtain one. 

True, then' is a mounted patrol. He is 
very valuable in the. prevention of highway 
robWies. lint his “ lieat ” is confined to the 
high roads, and docs not, ami cannot, unless 
there are several, extend through the bye- 
way* :utd ite-k-lanes of a village, and still less 
can lie exercise any watchfulness over houses 
lying half a mile out of the high road, 
lienee, he is no protection against burglar}' to 
residences thus situate*!. 

Are there, then, no other means provided 
bv ihe ]«n rinh for the protection of the in- 
habitant* of a village, and the due euforce- 
iii* ut nf the law •? Ye*. there is the constable. 
The village of which we are now* a| leaking, 
has a very good constable. There he sits ! 

On n little Wnch, painted bine, beside a 
small blue table, at the left-hand side of the 
■ lour way of the “lbnal Gruutfe,’* is now* seated 
Matthew Pringle, cobbler and sworn constable 
of the village. Hoing a constable, he is, as he 
ought, to l*e, iii the prime of life, and a strong- 
built mnu ; and K-ing a cobbler, ho is, of 
course, short of stature, with lient knobby 
km-es, hunched shoulders. tUiek-tipjied grimy 
black finger.-’, a thoughtful face, and a bald 
head. 

Matthew l'ringle had an empty bright 
pewter pint pot standing* In-fore him on the 
table, Jfl is anus were folded, and he was 
leaning back against the blue rail of the 
bench, looking up at a large sign iff his late 
lamented Majesty, George the Fourth, attired 
Lu coronation robes of scarlet And green, 
trimmed with a profusion of rabbits’ fur, and 
wearing several oyster-shells, one of them 
with au oyster in it (though not meant for 
that) hanging round his neck, or stuck upon 
Ids ample chest* The sigu slowly swung to 
and fro in the wind, as if graciously acknow¬ 
ledging the homage which, it took it for 
grouted, the mind of the contemplative 
cobbler was loyally offering to the memory of 
its august original. 

But it was not so. The mind of Matthew 
Pringle was at this moment occupied with 
the memory of Jiuucs Humble, the burglar; 
What association had suddenly brought oitt 
into the band of' the constable at this time it 
is impossible to say— unless, indeed, it wm 
seeing the vicar’s limn go by, with a brace of 
hares,- fear almost immediately he bethought 
him that he hud lost sight qjf James Humble 
them, last six mouths. He wondered- where 
he - was gone. If he had been Waged. or 
transported, Pringle would ha*e heard of it 
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Jie'aiJfty Pate ; it was a good thing* tike pariah 

* WWfrio Imra. 

v-.Tfca 1 hilt time he had to do with Hamble 
: ; wmr i«k a poaching business. The Bquirv’s 
gamekeeper came and knocked hint up one 
night, to go frith hhn to look after three men 
iron had got into thy. preserve. Hey hurried 
off—founa nobody M the preserve—bnt saw 
three men lurking outside the flings. The 
men ran ofl^on seeing them, but one of then* 
slipped on the grass, and fell. So they seised 
him, on sttfpidon. This was James Humble. 
He said he was a hinnocent man. ami refiised 
to co to the lock-up. Accordingly, they had 
to force him all the way to flu* lock-up, which 
was dose against the magistrate’s house, full 
time miles off. It took them all night to get 
«m there—from eleven o’clock at night till 
foi^-in the morning. While they were thus 
engaged, “ somebody ” went into the preserve, 
gna deliberately bagged half the game that 
Was there. Nothing could be proved against 
Humble, and the reverend magistrate was 
obliged to let him go, with a severe repri- 
maad, and a solemn warning to take care 
what he was about—which Humble promised 
to do. 

We have now deserilwd two “ festive 
boards;” the third, and greatest, is yet to 
come. 

The family of the Frampton* comprised old 
Mr. Framjiton, who was a retired tea- 
merehant • his wife ; bis son Frank, a conntry 
youth, of nineteen, devoted to dogs and a 
dock-gun ; three marriageable daughters ; 
two housemaids ; a good plain erxdc; an old 
gardener, who sometimes drove the chaise, 
and waited at table when there was a dinner¬ 
party; and a fxiy, who looked after the horse, 
cleaned knives ana boots, took letters to the 
, pCet-office, &c. 

.. -At the hospitable table of the Framptons’ 
WOS now* seated Mr. Pine, a dashing young 
l^tersmith from London, and young Peter 
TSttman, onlv son and heir of Squire Tatman, 
"■0" the Haft. Young Tatman was proud 
0 ill field sports; a capital Hhot, a first- 
rate cricketer, could run, or leap with any 
cue ft* Ihe county ; was a merry companion, 
Iftd would have been a favoured guest at 
most of the houses within ten miles round, 
hot for Ids intemperate wine-bibbing. He 
never dined anywhere that be did net get 
. drank. 

ft was now ten o'clock, and still young 
Tatman sat drinking port wine, and Mr. 
Tnmpkm who was scrupulous in his oM- 
Cwhioned notions of fewpitality, sat stupidly 
passing the decanters from himself to the 
unage of his son (this sportive* yoath having 
fellen back asleep in his chair, where he was 
cow dreaming or past exploits with his duck- 
gun), and thenee to the side of the plate of 
3fr. Pine who had —iMwt, rat to tea and’ 
with ; but r radar tfce»taWe. 

jRprti ‘ tWs futile • rariter of the-' deesatter, 
iSfwirig Tktnum withdrew 'ft act afent'k l e n g th - 


filled— and passed ft again to* Mr. Frampton. 
Ilt’wns dear that Mr. Pater Tatman had an 
intention of seeing Ids host under the hm- 
hogany by the side of the dashing young 
silversmith, before he took his leave. 

But the worthy ten-merchant was a well- 
seasoned, steady, port-wine drinker of the old 
school, and Mr. Peter Tatman, beginning to 
find about eleven o’clock, by certain sensations 
in his brain that the tables were likely to be 
turned upon himself, marie a virtue of that 
discovery, and swearing he would not take 
any more wide, rose to depart. Before he 
went, however, he insisterl on helping to 
draw Mr. Pine from beneath the table, and 
j merrily lent his aid m leading him up to bed, 
l followed by youug Frank Frampton, whose 
] sleep at an early period of the engagement 
had saved him from the future effects to which 
the dashing young silversmith had fallen a 
victim. 

The ladies had all retired to bed, Mrs. 
Frampton having left strict injunctions to 
Margy. the elder hou«-ninid to colh*cl all the 
plate, and lock it up iu the china closet, ad¬ 
joining her bed-room, and opening by a second 
door info Mr. Frampton’s dressing-room. 
After this, they were t*« put all the glass and 
china on the uide-lusam, till the morning; 
carry down to the cellar .-ill bottles that were 

■ uncorked ; l*>ek the cellar, and then go round 
| the house, rake all tires out, sec nil fast, anti 
i go to bed. 

■ Maggy was a very careful middle-aged 
1 woman, and duly j« rformed the task in all 
| its branches. She was even more thau usually 
j particular hi attaching liells, and fastening 
. wim low-shut ters and doors. This done, she 
J sat herself down alone in the dining-room to 

rest a minute. 

All a-lwd and n-steep, mused the house¬ 
maid. How silent the house was after ail the 
noise, and eating, and drinking, ami rattling 
of plates, and laughing, aud getting young 
men up to lied ;—and-that Peter Tatman too, 
what a noise lie made with his laughing and 
foolery as he went reeling out at the ft-ont 
door, and fumbling his way along the dark 
gravel walk. Ah—he w m not like some 
young men she had seen—and one young man 
in particular—when she wan just two-nud- 
twenty. Here poor Moray raised her apron 
to her eyes, ana with a deep sigh rose, and 
went np stairs to bed. 

The beds and their occupants were distri¬ 
buted at the Frampton*'* hi the following 
manner,—which it la important to a mill 
understanding of what in to happen before 
daybreak, to note carefully. 

To begin below: the old gardener riant in 
a room opening into a passage to the back 
area, leading arp step* to the garden. The 
boy Sept on a ratio horse-bedstead in a small 
dark room, close to the lumber-room, near the 
back kitchen.- - Them were three rooms ' on 
the drawingroom floor, owe of wheel* was 
Mad as a *ejrae'*bed*ooim; and here Xfc 
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THE jolly vovaum 


Pina, tha overcome silversmith, «■ wow 
soundly sleeping. In tlie front second-floor 
roffto, W Mr. and Mrs. Frampton. in the 
lamer of the back rooms, two of t§» young 
laches, and Mutter Frank in the smaller one. 

The youngest daughter occupied the front 
non above; the cook; another back room, 
wlththo scullery-maid ra n closet opening out 
Of H; Margy, axrd the other housemaid, the 
third back r>*>m. And m» it w twelve 
o'clock, awl all of them are fast asleep. 

It w a dark night in the latter end of Octo¬ 
ber. The day has hem very mild, but it ha* . _ | 

rained har<l "since eleven oVhick, The rain ■ through, and planting hie left toe in the niche 
lute now ceased, and the wind has risen. The | where the piece of brick had been torn out, 
boughs of the trees round the house shake and _ he thus obtained a good “ purchase,” and by 
swing about; showers of leaves fall; dry late j main strength bent the bar upwards and 
of stick arc sometime* blown against the j aslant. He now leaped softly down, and 
windows; the doors ami shorter*, ami window ] made a hack for Crick, who went to work at 
frames, rattle; and other strange sounds are j the sheet of perforated zinc, which, in a few 
made in the house, ns well ns outside, l*y the minutes, he opened all down one side, and 


black oueofthe usual maaquerado manufac¬ 
ture, though much bent and maltreated. , 
One bar being announced. by a siga^as 
cut through, Cnck advanced, andj with the 
jemmy, adroitly smashed end dawed out half 
a brick from the wall, about thirteen Laches 
below the sill of the windenr. Bethea placed 
himself close beside Lanky Go, «&ch banding 
his back, with bU clliows placed flat against 
the wall, and his bhilj’nswd upon hie anna. 
Fpon their lock* Hu mb}., now mounted. 
He then seized the lower end of the iron tea*, 
just above the place where it hail been 


weather. 


folded back. lie then thrust his bead aad 
at the pantry window, and 


in 


Hut in the |*ani>o=s of the wind, other noises, > shoulders 
of a different kind from nil the rest, mis'ht listened, 
have iieeu heord, had anvbidv on the ground-1 “Go along,” hoarsely whispered Humble, 
floor W-cn awoke. The burglars had arrived. Twisting his legs round at this exhortation, 
and having selected their i**int 1o effect an Cri.-k d-uighsl them down into the pantry, 
entnuicc. won* u»w >te:«!ily at woik, . His enmehe«l-iip head and shoulders faced 

It i» an axiom in the sciem— of fertiriration. 1 hi- friends below for a moment, aad them 
that a fortress i» no stronger than its winkesrt • lisa pj (cared. Hut presently his hands re-ap¬ 
point. lanky Go huvu-.; U-on round to all {wared, and the fingers twisted impatiently in 
the lower windows, and found th*"n properly th<- air. 

fastened, with l***Ils affixed—ie raid—»* lanky <«> instautly skipped up beneath 
well as the du>rs—which they had hardlv the window r.’h the centre-bit ami special 


expected, after so convivial a party—they 
then held consultation. and uomisnoush fixed 
upon the jiantry window as the most eligible 
mean* of breaking into the house, 

The pantry wind. \v ‘noked out upon a siilo 
Liwn, where the eloih, 

It was six fet.t from th 


pincers, which he deposited iu the hands, and 
they immediately vanished iu the darkness. 

Humble and Lanky, after waiting a few 
minutes, til! certain sounds within indicated 
that Crick ha«l effected his entrance, moved 
wen* huns; out to dry. slowly round to rhe area # at the back, feeing 
'round, but tlove was the garden, Lanky point**! to one of the 


no area between the wall and the lawn. Th» lower windows, interrogatively. Humble 
window was without glass, ami covered with shook his head. “ SoiueVxiy aalo ft p there,” 
a frame-work of perf >mted zinc. It was whispered lu\—■“ gardener or" boy aad then 
moreover protertcil by two iron bars, and a* 1 piinteil to the back-door down hr the area, 
the window itself was narrow, the body even f They dcaccud«d*he stone steps, and Humble 


of a lx>y could not have squeezed through 
between them. 

Lanky Go, being much tin* tallest, accord¬ 
ingly proceeded to effect his pari of tin* task. J 
Bo placed himself close against the wall, and J they heard the gradual grating noise of the 

... ».V „ I, k /*l lx l. _ 1 , .1 I a! 1 ‘ • I | f 7 * ■ w* _ o M 


applied lilts «ir to tW kev-hoie, mhite Lanky 
applied his to a crack in the top square of the 
door-panel. 

la the course of ten minutes' 


with a keeu file began to cut through one of 
the iron bars. He worked quickly, and with¬ 
out tHMMO. 

Humble and Crick, meantime; silently took 
out their several imptouwota, anil arranged 
them for use. They had with them a power¬ 
ful jemmy (a stout crow-bar), a centre-bit, 
screw driver, chisel, files, a pair of iron pincers 
of a peculiar shape (made to pass through a 
hols aad turn a corner), and a huge, knife, 
with several took* in it, such as a small saw, 
two gimlets, a hook, a rack, and a cork-screw. 


three btadgeons, a dark Inafchorn, amt three 
M P ftV * gtuflfyowt rasde. of « old vaty* 
wwfe oaey imu fe ofcMtoiflge-paper, and** 


slow withdrawal of ruetv bolts,—the gliding 
back of the tongue of the "lock—and the lifting 
np and laying aside of a chain. The door the* 
slowly opened—and the muzzle of a duefc- 
gun was protruded ! It came out longer and; 
longer, with steady, hostile advance—and 
behind it appeared, not the adroit roUusgftfe 
John Crick,—.but the ltobbedehoy Sgura ei 
Muster Frank, in his shirt. . 

* RasoafeJ” cried lie, * take that! * i.WHfc 
which words he fired manfufly about three 
yards, osar their beads, and struck 


To this armoury was added a brace ff pfetelft f|an nraamenfial phreon-house in, tho auddm of 

it_ It..* " r* IJlm. - _. * . V v .. . * 


the hvn. Humble and Ls# wan* r e ti r in g 
>preei|pfeatelx, when • out dartsd mH ih 

an intuit pinioned the vahkot jmmg 4bxk- 















HOUSEHOLD WOBDS. 




■aeriaman from behind. He began to bawl While thin «m doing, Crick nn down stairs 

VtsSWri**! robbers! murd— ” bat Crick’s with Lanky, and entered the room in which 
Augers grasped histhroat, and he was thrown Mr. Pine had been deposited. The noise *nri 
Jipmi, with a knee thrust deep into the pit scuffling had awoke him, and he had Just got 
' of his stomach, which effectually silenced out of bed, and was standing iu the middle of 
him. the room with an owlish stare, when the two 

Humble 1 and Lanky Go, who had rushed men burst in upon him. He instantly etag- 
iato one of the side shrubberies, finding that gored forward, demanding ia thick access, 
the cries had been abruptly stopped, conjee- and a tone of authority,—‘•What’s o’clock 1’ { 
turad what the turn dras that had taken place He was answered by a blow from Crick's 
insffiuni, and emerging from tlie shrubberies, bludgeon, which laid him prostrate, and, if 
met (hick, who expUined in a word what had possible, more senseless than before, while 
occurred, • * Go on! ” said Humble, with an Lanky hastily possessed himself of a gold 
oath—savage at the momentary check. They watch and chain, which he put iu his pocket, 
returned to where the young man was left; They then left the room, 
and thinking he might be troublesome if he Loud screams from above now attracted 
cams to himself, Humble dragged him iuto their attention. The two Miss Framptons, 
the passage, Intending to lock him up iu one who slept ou the second floor, had issued from 
Of the cellars. But as he was searching about, their room, and seeing their father lying upon 
It door opened, and the gardener coming into | his back, with a man in a mask standing over 
the passage, cried out, “Who’s there } ” }him, had flown up stall's to alarm the maid- 

“ &bboay ! ” stud Humble, ferociously, and servants and their sister,—and immediately 
Striking him a blow witli his fiat that sent the Uiree windows were flung ojien, and tliev all 
old man reeling back into the middle of the , began screaming, “Thieves! Minder! Fire!” 
room, he swung the insensible body of poor j —to how little puqwse when there was no 
Frank along the floor, aiul Criek, taking out J house within a mile of them! But Margy 
the key from the inside, closed the door, ami: ran down to the assistance of her master, and 
locked it. Two of the male inhabitants of the darting upon Humble, who was stooping over 
house were thus safely provided for. They j him, tying his hands, tore him nwav. JSJje 

S ve a hasty look round with the dark lan- j was almost instantaneously seized by (’rick 
om for the boy, but lie was no where to lie and Lanky, who tied a handkerchief round 
seen. Humble said they must waste no more, her mouth and throat so tightly as almost 
time, but go to work up stairs at once, for he to cause strangulation,and in thin’state thrust 
heard them moving. j her into a closet iu the lied-mom, and locked 

The three burglars now bastUy pnt on then*. her in. Humble, meantime, had rushed u]>- 
m a ske , and hurried to the foot of the stairs, j stairs among the screaming women, whom he 
seizing cloaks and capes from the pegs in the . seized and struck in the most suvucr manner, 

msmm onilt -MfkL.lt ih A « *-1... . r__ . _ 1 


w»u wie amor jnstoi; ana JuanKy\«o orougut trie youngest iuisH rnuuplon, whom tliey 
up the rear with the dark lauthorn in one threatened with iustiuit death—presenting a 
hand, and a bludgeon in the other—all ae- pistol at her head, dnd a knife to her throat— 
oordmg to previous arrangement. if she did not keep all the rest quiet. Lanky 


;—utuii u juu bwu ci guu vu promising return, ana maxi* goou tneir 
this . minute l ” This was instantly followed j threats, if any one again uttered a cry, or 
by a scream from Mrs. Frampton, who cried opened a window. 

puty “They’re breaking into the house!— The three burglars now descended, and 

Xfesuxe they are! " entered the cliuia-closet, where they gathered 

The words were still on her lips, when Mr. up all the plate. Mr. Fnunptou was lying 
JSVmnpfcm, who had been _ standing on the <juite helpless on the floor, bound hand and 
landf^-iiace, rushed back into the room, fol- fciot. As to the screams from the windows, 
lowed ®y three men in masks. He Itad not they hod boon stopped, os matter of caution, 


clothes, and ra nte d away, while her husband half 6 mile from the Uigtwotul, and no other 
„ »a,to one of the windows, and began to throw dwelling was near. The burglars, therefore, 
it up, but was instantly seized from behind by proceeded systematically to plunder the 
the foremost of the men, and flung violently house. Lm ky Go kept guard, by walking 
backwards upon the carpet near the bed. A up stairs, and uttering threats, and than 
prid was then held to his head,' while the descending to the bottom of the house. This ' 
Kufflau, with horrible imprecations, threatened he continued to do while Humble and Criek 
instantly to Uow hie brain* ©uLjfhe did not brought down the plate, and, entering the 
give up all his keys, awi teB where his money diifereut rooms* earned off every small article 
inf puts wore deposited. < .</'. of/value they could find. They even swept 













the whole at the nicknaeks from t£* drawing- mom shutters, and finished UbV vogue ofltt- 
room chimney-pieces, and threw them into the temptation by picking up a Urge atone, and 
seek with the apoona and teapots. commencing a loud iMunarisg against \he 

It will be recollected that young Frank abutter*,—and around tip by dta<&ju^.<g the 
Fnunpton bad been laid eenselea* by a half- atone through one of the bed-room windows, 
throttling process, on the first entrant of the while he eel up a strange howl He had tbe 
burglars, wad that the old gardener had also greater pleasure in doing this, because the 
been knocked down. The old man, however, house was within two doors oftne little. Shop 
after a time, recovered himself sufficiently to of Matthew Pringle, the constable, 
rise, and availing himself of the absence of This noctumru outWu quickly brought 
the watchful guard. Lanky, when he was up - forth the poor maiden ladies to the windows 
stairs, threatening the sc miming women, he ■ of their several rooms, which they threw up, 
opened his window (bid door caving lieen j and began to scream, “ Constable! Constable 1 • 
locked from the outside) and let himself down ; Thieves ! Thieves ! Mr. Pringle ! Mr. Pr— 
into the urea, which was only four feet lielow. ! ing—ingle! ” 

He then cautiously entered the house, and I Another stone-through the bed-room win* 
went straight to the little room where t he Jdow of the itereoungc thus summoned,instantly 
boy slept. The I my was gone. A thought j brought that invaluable functionary to ill 
struck the gardener, and he hurried to the J window,—owning which he heard a similar 
coal-cellar, and then; he found him hidden, i salute paid to another window further on j it 
The boy knew his voice, and crawled out, and therefore beerune a clear case that he must 
they run from the house ncro*s the lawn, and hurry off to cnptnrc the offender before all 
into one of the shrublmries, and so alone the j the glass in the village was demolished. He 
dark tilbert walk, till they reached the arbour, commenced putting on some clothes with the 
and here they stopped to take breath. ; utmost baste. 

The gardener then told the Iwy to make tin | Meantime the merry young gentleman had 
beat of bis Way into the highroad, and find moved on till lie found himself abreast of the 
the patrol, and tell him what was going on. principal inn of the village, viz, the “Koval 
while he would hasten by another way up tlcorge." The one faint lamp of the main 
into the village, bv a lane that would bring street was just over >the way, and shed a 
him out just opposite to the house of Matthew 1 dim light on the Itenign aspect*of the gcutle- 
Pringle, the constable, whom lie would knock ; maulv monarch above, which young Tatman 
up. , found quite irresistible. So, be swarmed up 

It will now he requisite to revert to the' the »ign-p-*t, and first lifted one hook out of 
departure of young Squire Tatman from the; its eye, and then the other, and down fell the 
convivial board of this unfortunate country great sign-board edgeways in the road, 
family, and to law in mind the peculiar con- Down slid the pleasant young gentleman, 
dition iu which he sallied forth into the imd taking up his Majesty on his hack, with 
dark night, refusing, v ith a flourish, all com-, the fiice turned out wants, and looking benignly 
juuiionwhip of buy *.r lautborn to guide his' on all Wliitid,—moved •onwards with hut 
unsteady steps. , j burthen, staggering, yet secure on his legs, 

He bail not goue far along the gravel walk ' and at a good pace, 
before a heavy shower of rain came on, and j It was a cold wet night, and Matthew 
to obtain some shelter, he step|>ed Aside among! Pringle had thought it advisable to put on 
the trees of a plantation, through which he J must of his clothes before be issued forth on 
made his way onwards towards the high road. duty. He wasfut soon enough to observe a 


tho main street of the village. Hero f he re- But the how of 
colleated the house of two old maiden ladies, which is being plnn 
who kept five cats, through whom he had poor Mr. Frampton 1 
got a whipping when a schonl-boy, for fasten- hand and foot!—as 
inga cracker to one of their tails on the fifth' nure be, at any tim< 
of Itfovember.„ He stopped—looked ttp at.the wifoj'mad family, and 
bed-room windows—dhen down at the dining- tary terror of their li' 


poor Mr. SVatnpton lying on his back, bound 
hand and foot!—as any country g e ntl em an 
tuay he, at any time, by burglars—and his 
wife^and family, and servants all in momen¬ 
tary terror of their lives! What la to become 


It so hapjnmed, however, that he emerged figure going up the main street at no great 
very much further off than lie had intended, distance, lie bailed him, and then quickened 
and bciug near to a little road-side inn, be lus pace. As he got nearer, he saw it was a 
commenced a battery against the shutters, man walking off with some booty—a great 
which compelled the landlady to npjiear at the square box, as it seemed ! He summoned 
window, and then, having asccrtnineii liis him to stop in the Queen's name !—hot the 
“quality,” to come down, and let him in. He midnight robber only quickened his pace, 
remained for au hour or more drinking brandy- Pringle quickened his. The figure liegan to 
and-water,—on account, ns he protended, of run. Pnngle gave chase ; and away went 
being wet through and through. At last she the figure along 1 the high-road, beyond the 
got rid of him. village, and presently turned down a deep 

The young squire again sallied forth into lone, and ran scrambling through the dark- 
the night m a yet more “ unaccountable" ness with a slushy sotmu ;—Matthew Pringle 
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of them! A boy bad been despatched by'tkv 
44;|MdeiKr ; to ran as fast as nfo legs would 
oariyhhn, up into the high-road, and try and 
find thehorse patrol, -white he himself outdo 
his way to tbe oonsfc&ble’s house. 

Both of these were, to a oertaia extant, 
successful. The boy was luckv enough to 
get sight of the horse patrol. ileing unable 
to contain himselfafter nis recent excitement, 
the little fellow iastahtly began to cry out 
•‘Patrol 1 patrol 1 Thieves! 0 Thieves ! ” 

She guardian of the high-way pulled up 
Ins horse, but before the boy could reach him 
the patrol heard the sound of footsteps of 
men running along the road through the 
village. MaEmg sure these were the thieves 
the hcsy meant, who were now effecting their 
escape, he set spurs to his horse, and galloped 
after the sound of the retreating footsteps. 

‘The old gardener, “ dead beat^’ from loss of 
breath, arrived at the constable's house. Here 
he was met, by Mrs. Pringle, in her huge 
night-can who Informed him that her hus¬ 
band had gone out after some villaius who 
were breaklsf all the windy* in the village, 


>tu,-:gr tfgraiFnsionR»tnMia<r 


too—but they would soon lie back, she hoped. 

The chase of Pringle, however, was not 
destined so soon to come to a clone. Hewn 
the long straggling back lanes did the robber, 
with the great box, run most vigorously, and 
the constable after him, panting and gasping, 
and with one hand pressed to his ride. And 
now the sound of a horse's hoofs is Whind 
t«sm,—and on it comes, but not very fast, as 
the lane is so dark and slippery, and down 
MU. Hie patrol’s bull’s eye fouthoru is very 
useful. It casts a great stream of light 
before them.. He soon finds out that the 
first man he comes «up with, is Pringle—but 
wh&t is that which retreats ! It is a forge 
sugestic figure attired in coloured robes, with 
AjjOufisg countenance, and a fine high-curled 
wjg~ and miming down the lane I tack wants ! 

vjfce lane suddeidy becomes yet more pre- 
' .oMhonif-:- -and aloe ! for liumqn power*, even 
ttph premising young squire, down foils the 
figure fiat;—and flatly lies, but still looks up 
^B'AjNartooos smile—-the august sumblanoe 
of .His.Majesty George the Fourth! 

Huy tricked up the strange complexity of 
aMkaposign; and by this time, the man was 
afauwt in as insensible a condition of bring. 
Finding it was young Squire Tatrnan, the two 
parufoattihoiitees did what they thought best 
“(Oder t^eir difficult circumstances.’’ They 
helped him up— wiped the mud off his face— 
placed Urn on the horse, the patrol walking 
W the rida to held him up, and tbe constable 


jibe money in the house, sad -all.the light, 
| portable valuablesj and tbgrhave' brought 
all down to the kitchen, where TTfijwhlu is 
placing them in a couple of small 'sacfcSianda 
canvas bag, while Crick is out. the 

table with the remains of the 'fedj aud veaL 
aud goose and ham, &c. He has also,found 
bread and cheese, and cold salmon, aud a pre¬ 
served gooseberry tart; and he is dow going 
with a candle to the cellar for a doaeu <a 
wine. 

Lanky Go has issued forth into the lawn at 
the hock of the house—passed through one of 
the ride shrubberies, and approached a hedge. 
He gives a low, smothered whistle. The 
hedge is pushed aside,—aud a rough, dirty- 
muzzled dog-like foce with a ml nose, and red 
projecting lips, is thrust through the aper¬ 
ture. The head has a little grey carter's hat 
tipwu it, and the thick red lips sum sucking the 
brass-beaded handle of a whip, while the eyes 
seem to listen as much as the ears. 

Lanky lieut forward—■“ Give her the rest o' 
the com.” With this brief or«ler, which at 
once showed the driver that all had gone well. 


i uf the hedge, aud Lanky returned to las 
friends. 

The table was, by tliis time, well covered 
with “ail the dainties of the season,” and with 
a squadron of black ) nit ties, fresh from the 
wine-cellar. Crick was digging out a pigeon- 
pie. aud Humble was Iving back in a chair, 
wiping Lis forehead with his sleeve. 

They had worked liiird in one way, and now 
they fell to work in another. The cseculfou 
they did upon the various contents of tlie 
i table, in tlie course of a uuarier of au hour, 
; nolmdy but a jolly burglar would laslieve, 
i They swallowed mouthfuls that would have 


bydje^ at» held him up, and tbe constable 
walking behind, hqmblv carrying the sign. In 
this way they escorted the young gentleman 
fohkqwa ho us e — food four miles from tbe 
IwSr'srbere thef'ftnad him. 

^,’How has it fared all this time with the 
'W*3fan at the fkwaMtensl Excellently 
iXC . They have eo&eeted aEifch ffl s fo fi nu 
i tjte watchie, A«t»^ ritigi end trinkets; all 


high-curled : jwrt —IS in I). 2) in laser tumblers. A s for 
Itackwards !; champagne, they knocked the necks off the 
it more pre-; lantles, and let the wine spout down their 
lower*, even; throats. At lengtli, .Lanky Go, filling his 
wit foils the i tumbler with a bumper of Madeira, took it in 
ill looks up i his right baud, and slowly riling, thus 
l semblance addressed Use company:— 
th! “ Gentlemen, schoolfellows, aud friends! ” 

implexity of said he,—“ I rise, at this early hour of tbe 
he man was evening, in wirtue of my being the boldest 
m of bring, among you, and therefore most qu&Iificationed 
lao, the two to state a moral proverb like this—as it 'a 
bought best good to be merry—aud w foe. We have done 
ces. They our duties to-night—our carriage and one 
ff his fooe— and coachman ore a-waiting for us under a 
vol walking dark hedge close by. Let us therefore take 
be constable up our little property, and go our ways. But 
he sign. In atone we go, I beg to persume to give you a 
y gentleman lyall toast. Here‘s to the elth ana apji i aan 
bs from the of her Most gracious Queen Wictoiy, add her 
wise Members of Parlia: teat, who will net 
ae with the allow the country gentry to have a Basal 
Excellently Talks to look alter then*, and destroy our 
tjs ffl s te g afl trade. And in this toset I bees to include 
rinkets; aUlthenamoef mar worthy hort,Mr. Fraapton, 
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THE DOOM OF ENGLISH WILLS. 


up-stairs, and to christen and denominate search which had' been by other prelates so 
this house in ftiture as the Sign o' the Jolly readily granted, but which bad been rendered 
BuMarsI ” by the respective Registrars so ■ utterly 

Need we ndd—knowing how usefully the nugatory, and had received no answer, 
one home patrol ttf the highway, and the re- Awkward reminiscences of the state of this 
motely dwelling constable, were employed, at Registry, as disclosed before Hie last Par- 
ttii*time—nmfwc add, that these unmitigated liniuentary L'nmtuittee on the Ecclesiastical 
rascals got safely off with their plunder 1 Courts, tell like a dark shadow over his 

—.. . . . .— -hopes. Up to the yesjr 1832, the gateway 

THE DOOM OF ENGLISH WILLS. tl» T il!l * » re «ept wasj upon the 

cathedral kuxiseb vouiL Jhputy Legistrar * own showing, neither 

_ “ fire-proof, sufficiently large, nor absolutely 


Chester from London, even iu an express rail-; a jiart of the gateway; mid was as inadequate 
way train, without emotions more lively than [as other searching offices. The ('hid' Re- 
that class of observers generally have credit: gistrar in 1^37 was a sineenriat in the 
for. Despite u sensation ukin to that of being | sevfntieth year of office, and was verging 
fired off in a rocket, and a pardonable fancy ] towards the hundredth of his age; having 
that the hedges art* endless hands of green; received, in hi* time*, not less than three 
riblxm in eternal motion, that the houses, and ! hundred and fifty thousand pounds of the 
cottages, and churches, and tiw, and village*. 1 public money for doing nothing. The fees 
as they dart past, the confines of the carriage for searches and extracts were heavy, and no- 
wiudow, are huge missiles shot across fields body was allowed, as in most other Registries, 
which arc subjected to a rapid dispensation of to see l»ow the wills were kept, 
distorted jierspective,; x-t these mighty «-vi- Sir-h wens the gloomy prepossessions of 
dencea of the Present ifo not dull his mind to' Mr. William Wallace, as he approached the 
the Post. He rememiiers, with womlcr. that archway which held the testamentary 
two thousand your* ago, it was over this treasures of Diocese Number Four. He sought 
identical line of country tlmt the hari'ins of tin searching otli*v in vain, and at length was 
Suetonius lagged along after they had blunted fain to address himself to the first passenger 
the .scythes of Jiuadieca. routed her hordes, ■—a burly blacksmith—who, at ones, in 
and driven her to suicide. Nor, when his answer to Ills inquiry, pointed to a handsome 
propulsion per steam is ended at a station t> new stone builaine, that Mood within the 
which five iron u linen *’converge, doer, he fail Abbey Square. Was the blacksmith sure 
to lvcnl the curious coincidence that he stands that that spacious edifice, which looked like 
on the ancient meeting-place of the five great a substantial Ikiuk nr a eomm'<di«us Sessions 
Mercian roads, cut by those Stephen .-.ms and House, was the Will Office f—Quite sure. 
Funnels of old—Suetonius and Agricola. Mr. William Wallace ascended the steps 
Though he is not slow o m**gnisc the utter doubtingly ; and wbeu he found himself in 
modernness of the booking-offices, tlie refresh-, the wide passage of an evidently well-planned 
incut-rooms, the omnibuses, the mackintoshes, public office—so contrary was the whole 
aud of every other object that meets his gaze ;: aspect of the place to his preconceptions of it. 
vet tlm awful retraaivclinii possesses him tliat • and to his previous experience of other 
lie mores within the precincts of the most j ecclesiastical Registries—tnat be would have 
important fortified camp iu liritaiii, and he [retired, had not the words. “Searching 
almost feels himself a Roman iu spite of hi» Office,” as plainoas {mint and capitals could 
hat. make them, stared him full in the face from a 

Wc will not say that our own fellow of the door on his right. This he boldly opened, and 
Society of Antiquaries, Mr. William Wallace, beheld a handsome apartment, so mounted 
ret rejected his imagination so far into the with desks, counters, and every appurtenance 

1 w*t while crossing tlie Chester platfonu with for public convenience, as to put nun iu mind 
lis carpet-bag, because wc are led to believe, of the interior <«f a flourishing assurance 
from his re{*ort to us, that his views were office. “ Hie room,” says Mr. William Wal- 
inimediately directed to the more modern lace, iu his report to us,’ “ is furnished with a 
times of 8t.Werburgh, who founded the Abbey counter of ample size, extending round it, on 
of Chester (onee the most splendid in England); which you examine the indexes. Oil calling 
seeing that it is iu the still-standing gateway for one or two modem wills, the clerics 


m 


His hopes of success m seeking out cer- text, so distinct and jilaiu, that lUiteraie per¬ 
tain facts from the testamentary records sons might read them ; aud not eugroansf, so 
of this see, were more slender than they u to become a source of revenue, as alDoc- 
had been while ent erin g upon his errand tor’s Commons, where the unlearned, la what 
at this other three cathedrals. He had is called * court-hand/ are obliged to call in 
written to the bishop fbr that permission to (the aid of a 'clerk, and disburse a fee fin- the 
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iCarimutt* 


wills to be read to them. I was informed nesses. Besides principals, thirteen clerks are 
that I could see the originals on giving a employed in the building; whose civility arid 
satisfactory reason to the Registrar, or, in his patience were great enough to redeem .the 
absence, to a principal clerk. So promptly is rudeness and grasping impatience experienced 
business done here, that I found the wills at the other three C&thearal^^:;i»«, 
which had been received from Manchester The manner in which the records axe pre- 
and other places that day, had been already served at this Cathedral Number Four, is 
indexed—very different to York, where wills spoken of by our friend with satisfaction, 
are sometimes not indexed for six or eight His report to us is silent on rats, wet, mildew, 
months, and, consequently, often not at all. I smoko, broken windows, tom testaments^ and 
next inquired for some earlier wills, awl illegible calendars. “Modem wills,”, he 
stated that I might probably want to have repeats, “ are copied at length into volumes, 
two or three days' research, for a literary pur- by the present Registrar, a practice which I 
pose. On hearing this, the clerk informed me regret is not adopted at York. Lincoln, Lieh- 


such circumstances, except for the clerks visited. If wills of an earlier date than that 
time. I then called for about six early wills, of the enrolment books are required to be 
and only one of the abc could not be found, taken out of the office for production in any 
Afterwards I asked for the returns of several Court of Law, &c„ an examined copy made 
Parish Registers; each set of ■which are for the purjtose, is deposited in its place 
well and substantially bound in a separate during its temporary removal from the 
volume; for this a fee of three shillings and Registry. The principal jiortion of the wills 
eight-pence is demanded ; at York, for the arc dejawiti-d in a dry. but not a fire-proof 
production of a similar quantity of records, building, in good repair, called the Abbey 
fifteen pounds is the price, without clerks’ .Gateway ; where, during the office hours, two 
fees ; and at Lincoln it would lie impossible clerks are constantly kept at work in copying 
to collect them at ail, many having Wen used wills that come in. These are kepi in boxes, 
to bind up modern wills, and for other such arranged upon shelves with just sufficient 
purposes.” smec to admit them, like drawers ; and upon 

Mr. William Wallace, pleasingly surprised the top of the wills is a sheet of juwteboard 
at the contrast this Registry Number Four, fitting the box, a further protection from 
presented to others lie had visited and where dust. The wills are alpbaWtimdly arranged 


J resented to others lie bad visited amt where dust, the wins are aipuanenenny arranged 
e had been so egregiouslysnubbed,determined in the 1 nixes, which are of uniform size, and 
to learn and see as much respecting it as contain more or less letters; the first box for 
possible. With this view, he applied, without lri3A, for instance, contains the will* of tee- 
any other introduction than liiB card, to the tutors whose names commence with A. or 15. 
Registrar; whose excellent custom it was, he The wills of each letter arc placed separately, 
understood, to lie in attendance daily for and arc divided into packets of one month 
several hours. At that time he was examining each, so that the exact date of Probate Wing 
witnesses in a case for the F^clesiastical Court, known, the will is found immediately. The 
and handed the card to the bishop’s secretary, wills are hut roiled upas was formerly the 
who was idso in official attendance. “ That case, but arc kept flat, those on brief paper 
gentleman,” says Mr. Wallace, “ immediately Wing only once more folded in the centre, so 
etufie down, and informed me that the Bishop ns to form a foolscap sheet. 1 think the plan 
had written to me, in answer to my applies- well calculated to secure preservation for any 
lion, two days before, giviqg me permission length of time.—The Registrar performs the 
to search, at reasonable hours, and that the duties of his office in person—the income of 
Registrar, as was his usual custom, had not which, ns stated in the ‘ Times ’ is about ten 
the slightest objection. 1 then asked to W thousand a-year,—and attends regularly.” 
shown the.yarious parts of the building, the lu this ease the Rcgistivir-in-Ckiefis his own 
modes of preservin'; the records, which re- deputy, and although his income is large— 
quest was granted without the smallest even after the great exjwnse it has been his 
hesitation.” duty to incur, for suitable public accontiuoda- 

Our informant then goes on to say that he tion, and the loss he has voluntarily sustained 
found tile building—which was raised solely by reducing the fees—yet it must not be 
at the -expense of the present Registrar, wholly grudged to a gentleman who fulfils 
since his appointment in 1837—conveniently his offico with assiduity, 
divided into different departments like the Before the period of its renovation, the 
beat of the Government offices,—each depart- Registry of Chester was as inefficient and 
ment legibly indicated for the benefit of the exacting as the other three we have described, 
inquirer, on the different doors. To whom the merit of the change and the 

contrast is really due, is not easily to be aaeer- 
On the first-floor are the private offices of tained, although the present incumbent of the 
the Registrar, of the bishop's secretary, and of office must necessarily have the largest share 
other officials usually connected with the Re- of credit for it We suspect, however, that 
tfistry, That story is however chiefly occupied the proximate impetus of the reform can be 
py a spacious room for the examination of wit- traced to the geographical position of the ; 

- n -| j; . . n. ■ - - 


divided Into different departments like the 
best of the Government traces,—each depart¬ 
ment legibly indicated for the benefit of the 
inquirer, on the different doors. 
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see. It tnelndes the busiest of the manufacy 
taxing town*, and the meet business-like, 
pnaotuttd, and hard-handed examples of the 
English character. The thorough-going Man¬ 
chester or Liverpool legatee ■would not endure, 
beyond a certain point and a certain time, the 
impositions, delays, destructions, and muddling 
confusion of the will offices in the more easy¬ 
going districts. Time with him is cash. 
What he wants he must have at once, 
especially if he pays for it. He may lie put 
off once or twice with a rotten, illegible 
index, or a “ Come again to-morrow ; ” 
but when he once sees that these may be 
obviated, he takes care to let there 1 h> no 
delay on his part, and agitates immediately. 
To engage a rive Trade Hall, and get up a 
public meeting, is with him a matter or no 
more consideration tlian scolding his clerk, or 
bringing a creditor to l>ook. lie has discre¬ 
dited tiic maxim that “talking is not doing j 
and a constant iteration of pertinent sjleeches,! 
ending with slinging “resolutions,” has Wn j 
found to do greater feau-, to jierfunu much | 
givaicr wonders than setting ecclesiastical! 
registries in onlor. It is liossilile. therefore, 1 
that, the lay authorities of tim Chester lie- 1 
Ifistrv. having the dread of an uneom-1 
pruiuiftng eommutiity lioforn their eyes, saw i 
their safety in renovation ; and, like sciisil.i-1 
men, made it, wiihontthat whiningsophistica- j 
tiuif, that grim tenacity, with which abuses 
an' excised nu«i clung to, in exact pri>{s»r-, 
tiou to their absurdity, profitableness, and 1 
injustice. 

THE Dl'MB CHIU). 

Sm: is iny only girl : 

I ask’d for her ns some » mst precious thing. 

For ill I unfiniidi'd was Loves jcwell'd ring, 

Till set with this soft pearl; 

The shade that Time brought forth 1 could not see; 
How pure, how perfect seem'd the gift to uie S 

Oh, many a soft old tune 
I used to sing unto that deaden'd car, 

And suffer'd not the lightest footstep near. 

Lest she might wake too soon ; 

And hushed her brothers' laughter while she lay— 
Ah, needless care! I might have let them play t 

Twns long ero I believed 
That this ono daughter might not apeak to mo; 
Waited and watch'd Cod knows how patiently! 

How willingly deceived: 

Vain Love was long the untiring nurse of Faith, 
And tended Hcpo until it starved to death. ^ 

“ Oh! if she could but hear 
For ono short hour, till 1 her tongue might toaoh 
To call me jnotW. in the broken speech 

That thrills the mother's ear ! 

Alas! those seal'd lips never may be stirr’d 
To tire deep music of that lovely word. 

My heart it sorely tries 
To Beq her kneel, with such a reverent air. 

Bolide her brothers at their evening prayer; 

Or lift those earnest eyes 
To watch ourlips/as though our words she knew,— 
Then moves her own, as the were spooking too. 


I >0 watch'd her locking up 
To the bright wonder of a rinnset sky, 

With such a depth of-meaning in her eye. 

That f could almost bop 
The straggling soul umUd bunt its binding cords. 
And the long pent-up thoughts flow forth in words. 

The song of bird and bee, 

The chorus of the breezes, streams, and groves. 
All the grand music to which Nature moves. 

Arc wasted tnclAdy 

To her; the world of sound a tuneless void; ■ 
While even SUtnce hath its charm destroy’d. 

Her face is very Cur; 

Her bine eye beautiful; of finest mould 
Tho soft white brow, o’er which, in waves of gold. 
Hippies her shining hair. 

Alas ! this lovely temple closed must be, 

For Ho who made it keeps the master-key. 

Wills He the mind within 
Should from earth's Hnliel-rlamour be kept free. 
K’en that III* still small voice and step might be 
Heard at it* 1 inuor shrine, 

Thruuch that deep hush of soul, with clearer thrill? 
Then should I grieve *—O murmuring heart be still! 

She seems to have a sense 
Of quiet gladness in her noiseless play. 

She hath a pleasant smile, a gentle way, 

Whose voiceless eloquence 
Ti'iichcs all hearts, though I laid once the fear 
That even her father would not care for her. 

Thank Hod it is not so 1 
And when lus sons aiv playing merrily. 

She comes and leans her head upon his knee. 

Oh ! at such times I know— 

By bis full eye and tones subdued and mild— 
How his heart yearns over his silent child. 

Not of <d( gifts bereft, 

1 Even new. How could 1 soy she did not apeak! 

I What real language lights her eye and cheek. 

And renders thanlft to Him who left 
I'uto her soul yet open nvonues 
For joy to enter, and for love to use. 

And God in love doth give 
To her defect a beauty of its own. 

And wo a deeper tenderness have known 

Throngl%that for which we grieve. 

Yet shall tho seal be melted from her car, 

Yen, and uiy voice shall fill it—but not here. 

When that new sense is given, 

What rapture will its first experience be, 

That never woke to meaner melody. 

Than tho rich songs of heaven,— 

To litar the full-toned anthem swelling round. 
While angels teach the ecstasies of sound! 


THE WELL OF PEN-MOKFA. 

IK TWO CHAPrEllS.—CHAPTER It. 

Nest revived during the warm summer 
weather. Edward ciuue to see her, and stayed 
the allotted quarter of an hour; but he dared 
not look her in the face. She was indeed a 
cripple; one leg was much shorter than the 
other, and she halted on a crutch. Her face, 
rortuerly so brilliant in colour, wtm wan ana 
pale with suffering: the bright rosea were 
gone, never to return. Her large eyes were 
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/ suhk deep down i» their hollow, cavernous brought in a little baby, a neighbour's child 

* . *1_x rL - MJ.1 _U _*•»! x- x-__l —J X_X ^ C_^1* L-l. 1_ 


to tty and tempt Nest out of aatpsl^.hy her 
old love of children. Neat’s pal* face wished 
as die saw the innocent child ip her mother's 
arms; and, for a moment., she made as if she 


, sockets; but the light was in them still. 

; when Edward came. Her mother dreaded 
her returning strength—dreaded, yet desired 

. it ,* for the heavy harden of her secret was arms; and, for a moment, she made as if she 
most' oppressive at times, and she thought would have taken it; but then, she turned 
Edward was beginning to weary of his enforced away, and hid her face behind her apron, and 
attentions. One October evening die told murmured, “ I shall never have a child to lie 
her the truth. She evgn compelled her rebel- in my breast, and call me mother!” In a 
lious heart to take the cold, reasoning side of minute she arose, with compressed and tight- 
the question; and she told her child that her ened lips, and went al*out her household 
disabled frame was a disqualification for ever work, without her noticing the cooing baby 
becoming a farmer’s wife. She spoke hardly, again, till Mrs. Gvvnn, lieart-siik at the 
because'her inner agony and sympathy was failure of her little plan, took it lack to its 
such, site dared not trust herself to express parents. 

the feelings that were rending her. But One day the news tan through Pen-Morfa 
Nest turned away from cold reason ; she that Edward Williams was about to be mar- 
revolted from her mother ; she revolted from ried, Eleanor had long ex ported this inteOi- 
the world. She bound her sorrow tight up gi*nee. It came upon her like no new tiling ; 
inker breast, to corrode and fester there. nut it was the filiing-iip of her cup of woe. 

Night after night, her mother heard her She could‘not tell Nest. She sat listlessly in 
cries and moans—more pitiful, by far, than the house, and dreaded that each neighltour 
those wrung from her by bodily pain a year j who came in would speak id Hint the village 
before ; and, nigbt after night, if her mother ! news. At last, some one did. Nest looked 
spoke to soothe, she proudly denied the exist-j round from her employment, and talked of 
ence of any pain but what was physical, and the event with a kind of cheerful curiosity as 
consequent upon her accident. j to the particulars, which made her informant 

"If she would but open her sore heart to t go away, and tell others that Nest hail quite 
me—to me, her mother,” Eleanor wailed’left otf caring for Edward Williams. But 
forth in prayer to God, “ 1 would be content, j when the door was shut, and Eleanor and 
Once it was enough to hare my Nest all my' she were left alone. Nest came and Kt<»od 
own. Then came love, and I knew it would J before her weeping mother like a stern 
never be aa before; and then 1 thought the j accuser. 

grief I felt, when Edward sjjoke to me, was j Mother, why did not you let me die 1 
as sharp a Borrow as could 1 h* ; but this pre- j Why did you keep me alive for this 1 ” 
sent grief, Oh Lord, my God. is worst of all; j Eleanor could not speak, but she put her arms 
and Thou only, Thou, const help ! ” j out towards her girl. Nest turned away, and 

When Nest grew as strong as she was ever; Eleanor cried aloud in her sureties.-; of spirit, 
likely to be on earth, she was anxious to have j Nest came again. 

as much labour as ane could hear. She would | ‘' Mother, I was wrong. You did roar 

not allow her mother to spare her anything. 1 1west. I don't know how it is 1 am so hard 
Hhrd work—bodily fatigue—she seemed to and mild. I wish I had dim! when l was a 
crave. She waa glad when she was stunned girl, and had a feeling heart." 
by exhaustion into a dull insensibility of feel- “Don’t speak so, my child. God has 
ini’. ^ almost tierce when her mother, afflicted you sore, hud yonr hardness of heart 
iti those first months of eoawalescenee, jxr- is hut for a time. Wait a little. Don’t 
formed the household tasks which had for- reproach yourself, my poor Nest. I under- 
mariy been hers; but she shrank from going stand your ways. I don’t mind them, love, 
out of door*. Her mother thought that she The feeling heart will come tack to you in 
wtts unwilling to expose her changed appear- time. Anyways, don't think you ’re grieving 
auce to the neighbours’ remarks; bat Nest me, because, love, that may sting you when 
was not afraid of that -. she was afraid of 1 m gone; and I *m not grieved, my darling, 
their pity, am being one deserted and cast of. Most times we ’re very cheerful, I think.” 

If Eleanier gave way before, her daughter’s After this, mother and child wore drawn 
imperiousness, and sat by while Nest "tore ” more together. But Eleanor hod received 
about her work with the vehemence of & her death from these sorrowful, hurrying 
hitter hearty Eleanor could have cried, but events. She did not conceal the truth from 
she durst not; team, or any marie of cornmi- herself; nor did she pray to live, as some 
deration, irritated the crippled girl so much, months ago she had done, for her child’s soke j 
she even drew away from ca re s ses. Every- she had found out that she had no power to 
thing was to go cu as it had been before she consolg the poor wounded heart. It seemed 
had known Edward ; and to it did, outwardly; to her as if ner prayers hod been of no avail; 
bid they trod enrefiiliy, as if the ground on and then she blamed herself for this thought, 
which they moved was hoUow—deceptive. There are many Methodist preachers In this 
There was no auce mrtlem earn ; every word part of Wales. Ilian was a certain old man, 
was guarded, and every action jdanaed. It named David Hnghea, who waa held in 
was a dreary life to both. O&e, fSeator peculiar nvtomnm brinw# he had known the 
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great John Wesley. He had been captain of After David Hughes left that day, Eleanor 
a Caernarvon. slate-veesel; be bad traded in wag calm as one already dead, and past mortal 
the •Mediterranean, and had mm. strange strife. N«»t -was awed by the change. Ho 
sight*. ; In those early days (to use his ova more pnHsiouate weeping—no more sorrow in 
expreaaoa) he had lived witliont God in the the voice; though it was low and weak, it 


world; bat lie went to mock John Wesley. Bounded with a sweet composure. Her last 
ami was • converted by the white-haired look was a smile ; her last wold a blessing, 
patriarch, and remained to pray. After- Nest, tearless, streeked the poor worn 
ward# lie became one of the earnest, self- body. She laid a plate with salt upon it on 
denying, much-abused land of itinerant the breast, and lighted fcumUes for the head 
preachers, who went forth under Wesley’s and feet. It was an old Welsh custom; but 
direction to spread aliroad a more earnest and when David Hughes came in, the sight 
practical spirit of religion. His rambles and carried him back to the time when he had 
travels were of use to him. They extended seen the chapels in some old Catholic cathe- 
his knowledge oi the circumstances in which dral. Nest sat gazing on the dead with dry, 
men are sometimes placed, and enlarged his hot e ves. 

sympathy with the tried and tranpfeo. His u Sine is dead/’ said David, solemnly, “she 


‘Sill o is dead,*’ said David, solemnly, “ she 


humanity ; ami when younger preachers j dead. No one loves me n^w.” 
upbraided tlie hard hearts they met with,! She spoke as if she were* i 


and dmitairvd ol ti 
long, and was kind.” 


” # --- "'"ft** .. ywu tiiuci ui ui* twvu^itw 

uight. Guu’a times are not every cue* 1 have tamed away from tender- 
ive lived eighty and one years, ness with bitter indifference. Listen l ” she 


corpse, “tier wno was ever 
ill of love fin- mo. She did sot 
Buttered, “she is gone to the 


answertnan neart ooiuti conceiveot,aitnougn know/' she muttered, “she is gone to the 
it might be different to what was expected, grave without knowing, how I loved her — 
Sister, you are going where in His light you I had such strange, mad, stubborn pride 


will see light« you will learn there that in in me.” “ ' - ‘ . 

vety fsith nutte s s he has afflicted you ! " “ Come back, mother! Douse, hack,” said 

<jk» on— you strengthen. me,” said she. rim, crying wildly to the still, solemn corpse; 


upbraided the hard ln-arts they met with, | She spoke as if she were thinking aloud, 
and despaired of the Miuiera, lie " suffered for she did not look at David, or ask him to 
long, and was kind.” i la*. seated. 

nlwii Eleanor Gavim Jay J./w on li.-v' "No one loves yrm w>w 1 Ho human 
death-Ud, David Hughese:.we to lVu-Jdurta. «-rwaturc, you mean. You are not yet fit to 
He knew her history, and sought her oui., l« xjiokt u to concerning God's infinite love. 
To him she iinjarU-d tin* feelings 1 have 1, iiko you, will speak of love for human 
described. ‘ i-rvatunM. I tell you. if no one loves you, it 

“ I have lost my faith. David. The tempter I i- time for you to In-gin to love.” He spoke 
has come, and 1 Have yielded. I doubt if myaimte-t severely (if David Hughes ever aid); 
prayers have Won heard. Day nod night j fur, to tell the truth, he was repelled by her 
have 1 prayed that I loigiit comfort my child ■ hard rejection of her mothers tenderness, 
in iter great sorrow ; but. G>kI has not heard . aUxit which the neigh Gnu's had told him. 
me. She has turned away from me, and j “ Ik-gin to love'” said she, her eyes flash- 
refused my poor love. 1 wish to die uow;;iiig. “ H.n e 1 not loved 1 Old matt, you are 
but 1 have lost luv faith, and have no more dim and worn-out. You do not remember 
pleasure in the thought of going to God. what love is.” .She sjtoke with a scornful 
W D.'it must I do, David 1 ’ kiud of pitying endurance- “I wiil tell you 

She hung upon hi*, answer; and it was how I have loved, by telliftg you the change 
hunt in coming. it. h*.w wrought in me. 1 was once the beau- 

“ 1 am weary of earth,” said site, mount- tiful N'tst Gwvun; I am now a cripple, a 
fully, “and can 1 find rest in death even, p.»or, wim faced cripple, old before my lime. 
i<m\ ittg my child desolate and I >r< ikcn-hcartcd !" That is a change ; at least jieople think so.” 

“ Eleanor,” said David, “where you go, all She paused, ami then spoke lower. **I tell 
things will be made clear ; and you will learn you, l>a\ id llnglgs, that outward change is 
to thank God for the end of what uow seems tut nothing compared to the change in mv 
grievous ami heavy to l*? b mu*. Do you nature caused by the love I have felt—anil 
think your agony has been greater than have had rejected.* I was gentle once, and if 
the awful agony in tint Garden—■or your you Ntxikc a tender word, my hear! came 
prayers more earnest tiiau that which Uc towards you as natural as a little child goes 
prayed in that hour when the great drops of to its mammy. 3 never spoke rough Jv, even 
blood ran down his face like sweat 1 We to the dumb creatures, tor I had a kind 
know that God hoaid Him, althougii no feeling for all Of lfte (since I loved, old 
answer came to Him through ilte dread man), I have been cruel in my thoughts to 
silence of that night. God’s times are not every one. 1 have tamed away from tender- 
our times. I have lived eighty and one years, ness with bitter indifference. Listen l ” she 
and never yet have 1 known au earnest prayer spoke In a hoarse whisper. I wiil own it 
tall to the ground unheeded. In an unknown I ham spoken hardly to her,” pointing 
way, and when no one looked for it, may be, towards the corpse. “ Her who was ever 
the answer came; a fuller, more satisfying patient, and full of Jove for mo. She did not 
answer than heart oould conceive of, although know,” she muttered, “she is gone to the 
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’“come back as a spirit or. a ghost—only came Neat to take her to Ilya .fd$jh her i” 
come back, that I may tell you now I have asked be. . '' 

loved you.” “Well! Folk say John did*'not 

But the dead never come back. give her enough to eat. Half-wits, they tell 

The passionate adjuration ended in tears— me, take more to feed them than others, and 
the first die had shed. When they ceased, or Eleanor Gwynn had given her oatcake and 
were absorbed into lone Quivering sobs. David porridge a time or two. and most likelv 


fell fast. 


love of youth; passionate, wild, natural to away and came to Nest’s cottage in the dead 
youth. Henceforward you must love like of night, all shivering and Btarved, for she 
Christ; without thought of self, or wish for did not know Eleanor was dead, and thought 
return. You must take the sick and the to meet with kindness from her, I*ve no 
weary to your heart and love them. That doubt; and Nest remembered how her mother 
love will lift you up above the storms of the used to'feed and comfort tho poor idiot, and 
world into God's own peace. The very ve- made her some gruel, and wrapped her up by 
hemence of your nature proves that you are the fire. And in the morning when John 
capable of this. I do not pity you. You do Griffiths conn* in search of Mary, he found her 
jot require pity. You are powerful enough with Nest, and Mary wailed so piteously at 
to trample down your own sorrows into a the sight of him, that* Nest went to the parish 
blessing tor others ; and to others you will be officers and offered to take her to bourn with 
a blessing; I see it before you ; I see in it her for tbo same money they gave to him. 
the answer to your mother’s prayer.” John savs he was right glad to l>e off his 


the answer to your mother’s prayer.’ 


*£he old man’s dim eyes glittered as if they • bargain.’ 


saw. a vision ; the fire-light sprang up and JJavii] Hughes knew there was a kind of 
glinted on his long white hair. Nest was remorse which sought relief in the [s-rfor- 
awed as if she saw a prophet, and a prophet he manev of the most difficult and repugnant 
was to her. _ tasks. He thought he could understand how, 

When next David Hughes come to Pen- in her hitter rviienteiice for her conduct 
Morfa, he asked about Nest Gwynn, with a towards her mother, Nest had taken in the 
hovering doubt as to the answer. Tho inn- 1 first helpless creature that came scekingshelter 
folk told him she was living still in the j in her name. Jt was not what lie would have 
cottage, which was now her own. j chosen, but he knew it was God that had sent 

“ But would you believe it, David,” said j tic jxmr wandering idiot there. 

Mrs. Thomas, “she has gone and taken Alary I He went to see N<vt the next morning. 


* JSo ! David Hughes rememliereil 
‘Williams at Pen-Morfa. 

“You must have seen her, for 


sound that was scarcely human. That sound 
prevented his approach from being heard ; 


you’ve called at Thomas Griffiths’, where the and standing at the threshold, he saw poor 
parish boarded her ? ” Alary WilUmus pociug backwards and for* 

“ You don’t mean the half witted-woinan—• I wards in some wild mood. Nest, cripple as 


wards in some wild mood. Nest, cripple as 
ihepoor crazy creature ! ’’ she was, was walking with her, shaking low 

, “Put I do!” said Airs. Thomas. soothing words, till the pace was slackened, 

“I have seen her sure enough, but I never and time and breathing was given to put her 
thought of learning her name. And Nest arm around the crazy woman's neck, and 
Gwynn has taken her to live with her.” soothe her by this tender caress into the 

“Yes 1 I thought I should surprise you. quiet luxury of tears; tears which give 
She might have had many a decent girl for the hot brain relief. Then David Hughes 
companion. My own niece, her that is an came in. His first words, as he took off his 
orphan, would Have gone and been thankful, hat, standing on the lintel, were—“The peace 
Besides Maiy Williams is a regular savage of God be upon this house.” Neither he nor 
at times ; John Griffiths says there were days Nest recurred to the past; though solemn 
when .he. used to beat her till she howled recollections filled their minds. Before he 
again, pul yet she would not do as he told went, all three knelt and prayed; for, as 
her. Nay, once, he says, if he had not seen Nest told him, some mysterious influence of 
her eyes glare like a wild beast, from under peace came over the poor half-wit's mind 
the shadow of the table where she had taken when she heard the holy words of prayer; 

-k,.n_ __i____i . ,_ 11 , i , » i. * _ • • . 


™j® ttrtwt expect, and thinks some day she away the- Demon ip possession; sometimes, 
will be found murdered.” , indeed, tiie control over herself requisite 

David Hughes thought afrjufo “How for OOs effort was enough to fiisprith* 


John says he was right glad to l>e off his 


up and David Hughes knew there was a kind of 
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fluttering burst. When David roue up to go, 
bo drewNastto tbo door. 

“ You are not afraid, my child 1” asked he. 

“No,” she replied. “She is often very 
good and quiet. When she is not, 1 can bear 
ft,” 

“1 shall see your fnce on earth no more 
said he. “ God bless you! ” lie -went on 
Ids way. Not many weeks after, David 
fiughes was borne to nis grave. 

The doors of Nest’s heart were ojiened— 
opened wide by the love she grew to feel for 
crafty Mary, so helpless, so friendless, so de¬ 
pendent ujH>n her. Mary loved her back 
again, as a dumb animal loves its blind master. 
It was happiness enough to l>e near her. In 
general she was only too glad to do what she 
was bidden by Nest. Hut there were times 
when Mary was overpowered by the glooms 
and fancies of her poor disordered brain. 
Fearful limes! No one knew how fearful. 
On those days, Nest warned the little children 
who loved to come and play around her, that 
they must not visit the house. The signal 
was a piece of white linen hung out of a aide- 
window. On those days the sorrowful And 
sick waited in vain for the sound of Nest’s 
lame approach. lint what she had to endure 
was only known to God, for she never com¬ 
plained. If she had given up the charge of 
Mary, or if the neighbours had risen out of 
love and care for licr life, to coiiqsl such a 
step, she knew what hard curse.', and blows— 
what starvation and misery, would await the 
poor ereuture. 

•She told of Mary’s docility, atnl her afllc- 
tion, and her innocent little sayings; but she 
never told the details of the occasional days 
of wild disorder, and dining insanity. 

Neat grew old Indore her time, in conse¬ 
quence of her aeeideut. She knew that she 
was us old at lifly an many ai‘e at seventy. 
She knew it partly by the vividness with 
which the remembrance of the days of her 
youth came hiiek to her mind, while the 
events of yesterday were dim and forgotten. 
She dreamt of her girlhood and youth. In 
sleep she wits once more the beautiful Ne»t 
Gwyuu, the admired of all bulmldens the 
light-hearted girl, Imlovcd by her mother. 
Little circumstances eouneeted with those 
early days, forgotten since the very time when 
they occurred, came buck to her mind, in her 
waking hours. She had a sear on the palm 
of her left hand, occasioned by the fall of a 
blanch of a tree, when aim was a child; 
it had not pained her since the first two days 
after the accident; but now it liegon to hurt 
her slightly; and clear in her ears was the 
crackling sound of the treacherous, rending 
wood ; distinct before her rose the presence 
of her mother tenderly binding up the wouud. 
With these remembrances came a longing 
desire to see the beautiful fatal well, once 
Store before her death. She had never gone 
so far ainoe the day when, by her fall there, 
die loet love, and hope, end her bright glad 


youth. She yearned id look upon its waters 
once again. This desire waxed as her Ufa 
waxed. She told it to Door crazy Msnr. 


manage it. There used to be many a stone in 
the Dol Mawr on which I could sit and rest. 
We will go to-morrow morning before folks 
are astir. , 

Mury answered briskly, “ Up, up ! To the 
Rock Well! Man- will’ go. Mary will igo.” 
All day long she kept muttering "to herself, 
“Mary will go.” 

Nest had the happiest dream that night. 
Her mother stood beside her—not in the flesh, 

! hut in the bright glory of a blessed spirit. 

| Aiul Nest was no longer young—neither was 
; she old—“ they reckon not by days, nor years 
■where she was gone to dwell*;” out? her 
| mother stretched out her arms to her with a 
’calm glad look of welcome. She awoke; the 

■ woodlark was singing in the near copse—the 
little birds were astir, and rustling in their 
leafv nests. Nest arose, and called Mary. 
The two set out through the quiet lane. They 
went along slowly and silently. With many 
a pause they crossed the broad Dol Mawr ; 
and carefully descended the sloping stones, on 

, which no trace remained of the hundreds of 
feet that had jtaaaed over them since Nest 
was last there. The clear water sjiarkled and 
quivered in the early sun-light, the shallows 
• «f the birch-leaves were stirred on the ground; 

; tlie ferns—Nest could have lielieveil that they 
i were the very same ferns which she had seen 
; thirty years Wfiuv, hung wet and dripping 
; where the water over-flowed — a thrush 
. chanted matins from a holly bush near—and 
j the l imning stream made a low, soft, sweet 
'accompaniment. All was the same; Nature 
i was as fresh and young as ever. It might 
; have been yesterday that Edward Williams 
, had overtaken her, :Ind told her his love—the 
. thought of his words—his handsome looks— 
i (he was a grey hard-featured man by this 
time), ami then alfc recalled the fatal wintrv 
; morning when joy and youth had fled ; ami 

■ us she rememl>ere(l that faintness of pain, a 
i new, n real faintness—no echo of the memory 

—came over her. She leant her back against n 
rock, without a moan or sigh, and died! She 
found immortality by the well side, instead of 
her fragile perishing youth. She was so calm 
and placid that Mary (who had been dipping 
her fingers In the well, to see tlie waters drop 
off in the gleaming sun-light), thought she 
was asleep, and for some time continued her 
amusement in silence. At last she turned, 
and said, 


her plaintive words. She stood and looked 
till a strange terror came over hei^—a terror 
too mysterious to be borne. 

“hustress, woke! Mistress, wake!” she 
said, wildly, shaking tho form. 

But Nest did not awake. And the first 












person w^a cam** to the veil that morning taking an affectionate leave of hja, worthy 
found crazy Mary sitting tern struck, by the friends, accompanied them upofedph, where 
poor shad Neat They had. to get the poor the boatswain and crew were inwiadintaa to 
creature away by force, before they could receive them. He there thanked them afresh 
remove the body. for the civilities they hod shown, him, of which, 

Mary is in TrAMadoc workhouse; they lie said, he should retain an eternal remem- 
treat her pretty kindly, and in general she is bran.ce, and to which he wished it had been in 
good and traetaUe. Occasionally the old par- his power to have made a move adequate 
oxysms conic on; and for a time she is return. One point of civility only remained 
unmanageable. But some one thought of to be adjusted between them, which,** it was 
speaking to her about Nest. She stood ar- iu his power, so he meant most justly to 
restedot the name; and since then, it is as- recompense to tliem. lie then reminded 
tonisbing to see what efforts she makes to tlw*m of what had jiasaed, and, ordering the 
curb her insanity ; and when the dread time crew to pinion them, had them brought one 
ia past, she creeps up to the matron, and says, i by i.mc to the gang-way, where the Boatswain 
“ Mary has tried to l*e good. Will Cod let • with a cat of nine tails, laid on the back of 
her go to Nest now ? ” j each fort) strqjes save one. They ware then. 


CHIPS. 

THE SCXDAY QESSTTOX IX THE I.AST 
CEXTVKY. 


Vi slice the following "Chip” out of the! 
w 'Universal Magazine” for 177->. It ill ns-; 


LIFE JX AX ESTAXriA. 
tart Tin: snrovn 


each forty straws save one. They ware then, 
amidst the shouts ami acclamations of the crew, 
shoved into their Iroats ; and the Captain, 
immediately g-cting under way. Willed for 
England. 


tratefl the condition of the Sabbath question i j ,vu a> thoroughly cut off from im kituLvd, 
m, Boston, America, about that time : | iu this Buenos Ativan Kstaneia, as it i» well 

Some years ago, a Commander of one of possible for m.' t<> be; and living os it were 
his Majesty’s ships of war, being stationed at alone among a set of wings, whose language, 
this place, had orders to cruise, from time to manners, and features are so different from 
time, in order to protect our trade, ami dis- those with whom i was wont to associate in 
tress the enemy. It happened unluckily that' my youth. when 1 looked back to thirty years 
he returned from one of his cruises on a ago, I could almost fancy myself translated 
Sunday; and, as he had left his lady at.to another world. My dress too. differing iu 
Boston, the moment she had beard of the 1 quality only from that of the herdsmen and 
ship’s arrival, she 1 mated down to the waler's diephcrds, in fashion is quite the same. Were 
side, in order to receive him. The Captain, 1 to accompany the High-Sheriff on Assize 
on landing, embraced her with tenderness Saturday, I should attract more notice than 
and affection: this, as there were many spec-; cither the Sheriff or the Judge. With my 
talers by, gave gVeat offence, and was eonsi- silver spurs, weighing between two and three 
dared as an act of indecency aud a flagrant pounds, iny su<l<Lle accoutrements, so different 
profanation of the Sabltath. The next day,. to an English gentleman’s, my cotton trousers 
therefore, he was summoned Wore the mode wide as those of the Cossacks, my 
Magistrates, who, with many severe rebukes! waist-cloth and riding-belt, my ltag knife, 
and pious exhortations, ordered him to be j twelve inches in the blade, should I present 
|:* ! abliely whipped. The Captain stifled Ins! myself in our old town, the Antiquarian 
indignation aud resentment as much as pos- ; Society would clap me into the castle, ami 
alble ; and, as the punishment, from the Ire-; say that 1 hod come over with William the 
xmeney of is, was not attended with any great; Conqueror. 

octree of ignominy or disgrace, he mixed j This is Easter Sunday, and I suppose at 


the best company, was well received by the Forth, the stalls and shows will fie all set 
tfce«,aad they were apparently good friends, out; the ruundalniuta, the lads with their 
Ak length the time of the station expired, dyed eggs, ami the Gevedy men with their 
and he was recalled. He went, therefore, baskets full of gingerbread, all in motion, 
with seeming concern, to take leave of lus j When shall I see the old (dace agaiu, is a 
worthy friends; and, that they might spend question-1 cannot answer. It is quite as uu- 
one nappy day together before their final certain when 1 shall see Buenos Ayres, lam 
he invited the principal Magis- so happy in the Pampas, and enjoy such ax- 
. trates ami select men to mne with him on client health, that even the wjsk to leave 
board his ship upon the day of his departure, them seldom outers into my mind, la my 
They accepted the invitation, and nothing rules my dogs accompany me, awl afford me 
could be more joyous and convivial than the plenty of sport; they chose the fox, deer, and 
entertainment which be gave them. At length all the wild animal* that crow their path, 
the fatal moment arrived that wa» to separate One brings we an. armadillo in her month, 
them: the anchor wan *-peek»the sails were and if I am a r m a dill o hungry. I earvjr it with 
xtnfarled, and nothing «tt wonting but the me and eat H for supper. Sometimes they 
signal 'to get underway. TW Captain, after come upon the aoent ot a panther, or the 
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|uma ; tKgfe.to then I give a wide berth, nd 
pr eea upimii], My dogs are of all breeds and 
use*. T tore Lion, Wotl and Hector, Bobert 
Tyke, and RichardTurpin. The females are 
Juno, Vixen, Rose, and Bern, the others are 
alt fyanish names. Theviscacha* that burrow 
in the earth, the nutua that inhabit, tins lake, 
all et*n<* in for their share with the tykes. 
The old bulls that have retired from the 
cores of the world, and sought some seques¬ 
tered part of the. estate to wind up a “youth 
of labour with an age of ease,” afford especial 
amusement to the scamps, surrounding him 
on all sides ; one holding on by the tail, three 
cur four at ids head, and the others at his 
heels, ho lias no chance hut to take to the 
water, and stand in the lake until they are 
compelled to retire, and leave him alone in 
his solitude. They know where to find these 
old sent lenten, and they scour alone to cm 
the hull fnuu tin- lake. aud assail him. as tin 
men call it. “«4* rrt» <jwtrUiii, - ' or, in plain 
English, from the rear. 

Tltere an- many incidents occurrinc Irar*-- 
to relieve what you may think the monotony 
ofniv life. 1 will d-wnls* one:— 

In the spring of last y-nr 1 started from 
the Vigilante, wln re 1 had jw.-wi the idirlit. 
It was alsmt sunrise, ami at that hour the 
Pampas are delightful, in a hivoumbli- 
season, the sccnte-i trefoil reaches to the 
horse'* kiic"\ Covered with its yellow 
flowers, and laden with the dew of the 
niorninc. it reminds me of the clover field-* of 
cultivated England, The animals ail fat : the 
land covered with cattle ; hundreds of young 
calves bv t’ii; side of their mothers ; the 
gamlioU of the sportive foals in the manful os ; 
all seem, health, iiiwea*'and content incut.. 
As I rod*- towards the l^sttuicia, l appr*-ached 
two herds of uuu'ck, the leaders of which aje 
peared to he in conference, and 1 was iuduccd 
to think there was discord between them. 
They now joined their nostrils close together, 
then separated; and, from the position ot 
tlieir ears, 1 judged that uo arrangement had 
been come to. They were both what we call 
manddaa alzhlas (wild), and Ujth horses, they 
hod founded their own Ikmilies by cutting off 
young mares from other herds." Neither of 
them wj» known to me, and consequently 
had not 1»<en ‘'regularly appointed:’’ on a 
sadden one of the horses Imlted into the. other 
herd (he was a jet Idack) ami, with his ears 
aback, and nose to the ground, he singled out 
a young marc, and carried her on. In a 
moment to the rescue off went the other 
horse, and a fierce contest was the result. 
First fastening with their teeth upon the 
crest of the neck or the wither* ; now, both, 
as it were, in the air, on their hindleg* ; 
then the heavy Mows upon the ribs, given 
with both heels; they were presently bleeding 
from the neck to the shoulders, the sweat 
rfmmsff frum them ns if a pail of water hod 
been, thrown over them, whilst this was 
going on, one of the ituimfcdas tod been taken 


off, unobaerrad by the Made tome, and was 
out of sight before he discovered hie kies. 
He immediately quitted the combat, and 
started off iu search of his family. He came 
in the direction I was passing, and ray horse 
immediately winced, and showed symptoms 
of alarm, so much so that 1 dismounted and 
! held him by the rein*. The stallion passed 
j at full speed, at tin* distance of about twenty 
I yards from its. When he was gone my home 
aptieared satisfied; I remounted him, end 
! was proceeding at an easy gallop, when the 
j frantic animal again made his appearance, his 
long mane flying out, ami the white foam in 
' flashes breaking from bis mouth and haunches. 

; Ever and anon, he would lower his head to 
the ground. &» if ujvui a scent, and in thin 
i way lie was cumin*: up. hand over band. My 
' hors* nonin Viecame alarmed. and I let bin; 

; go :U his own k|w-<.- 1. The black, however, 
was fast gaining u]«»n us. when, as I an- 
pr-^u-hol a Jake, I observed some animals 
muoriuHt tin- high bulrushes. 1 drove them 
out. They proved to Iw the missing Irani, 
and the hur-- regained liis family. He 
, tmiekly collected them into a group, and drove 
them in tin- direction where I had met with 
them ; I haw no doubt the combat would be 
renewed : but 1 had m*u quite enough. 

In the winter l am very much exposed to 
the weather, especially at night; but as soon 
as the cock crow* in the morning, oil our 
i-an-s are *>ver. Nuted round the lire in the 
kitchen we take ->ur matte, and at sunrise we 
mount *>ur horse;*, and forth to the country. 

. A ride of four league* brings me home U» 
breakfast, and the bracing air of the Pampas, 
f with Irarsel-ark exorcise, makes me enjoy my 
’ roust lieef ami cup of codec as much as if 1 
were to breakfast with a <*ly alderman. 

1 When the hard, dry pampero wind isblow- 
. ing, my house lets it in at every ebinlr. On 
j it comes from the south-west with nothing to 
I arrest its progress. The Pampas are like the 
j ocean. As far as the eye can reach, we only 
; see a lonely cottage, as we see a skip hi the 
} Atlantic. The wind dies away at sunset, an>! 

! next morning a hoar frost, which vanishes an 
; hour after sunrise. Tins is all the winter we 
i feel in the Pampas; but the wind from the 
! south-west makes a clear passage through - 
poncho, jacket, rilm oral all; ami the want of 
; comfort in the house, and proper clothing, 
j makes us feel more cold here than in the 
| boniest winter at home. Vet we seldom 
catch cold, and in general we all enjoy excel¬ 
lent health, which in itself is a comfort beyond 
all price. 

I breakfast in the morning at seven o’clock ; 
by that rime my horse is saddled, and wirtiqg 
forme. I then proceed to one or other of rise 
distant cottages, and sleep there, or ration 
hone at sunset, dine, and at eight o'clock ha 
winter, and nine o'clock in summer,, .retire to 
bed, and at three o’clock am again In. the 
octw. with my herdsmen and shepherd*, 
ftff* on small blocks of wood, or dried 
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bulloeks’-heails, before a hearth enclosed with | the tender calves, trotting by their mothers* 
shank bones stuck into the ground—a fire of sides, seemed to feel, m the diminished 
cow's dung and tallow sending forth a flicker- quantity of milk, that they, as well as their 
ins light over the jet-black walls—behold me mothers, shared in the general Calamity. The 
and my men. Elevated a little above his cow clings with great affection to the swot 
follows sits the major-domo, arranging the where die has borne her calves; but what 
duties of the day, or listening to tneir con- feeling can resist the impulse of thirst ? On- 
versation of feats with the laato. Few of them ward they move in search of water, and 
can read j they know of no other world than whilst their earner sees, with grief of heart, 
| the Pssnnas; “ their wants are feW, their his cattle leave his ground, his neighbour, 
I wishes &u confined.” Like uneducated men whose lakes still hold out, Iwholds with con- 
in all parte of the world, they are everlasting sternatiou his land invaded with blackening 
1 beggars. No sooner do my little stores arrive, herds of cattle, that come, like the locust, 
than they all fall sick; one wants a little to eat up his herbage, and consume his water, 
biscuit, another a little sugar, and a third a That being consumed, onward tliev move, and 
little coffee. ** fttm remtdio," they cry. I carry all his cattle with them. This has no 
• verily believe if 1 were to receive a consign- remedy until a fall of rain replenishes the 
meat of prussic acid, they would try a little empty lakes. The cattle seem instinctively to 
“para reniedio." know when this has taken place, and they 

I have got my Estaueia. into prosperous con- gradually return home, bringing with them 
dition. I found it on my return, in 1840, a j many of their new-formed acquaintances, 
complete wreck. It was a work of infinite Their owners then come to part them otF, and 
labour and anxiety to bring the establish- we send out to bring home such stragglers 
meat into good working order. Forty tlion- ns have remained la-hind. 

•and head of homed cattle, four thousand In March, we have to mark the calves of 
mares, and fifteen thousand sheep now over- i the year's produce, al>oiit eight thousand ; in 
stock the ground. I have three thousand i April to mark the foals, and cut the manes 
oxen apart and at pasture from three years ‘ and tails of the inures, and that will finish the 
upwards, and two thousand more in the held, work of autumn. The last is hard work for 
which we now collect as formerly, and bring • the men and horses. We have to catch pie 
them to the rodio as tame as milch cows at i mares with the huso, and when inclosed, men 
an English farm. We consider here two; on foot threw them down by entangling these 
thousand head per league aa many cattle as j forelegs, and when down the hair is cutaway, 
the ground will fatten and maintain all the j and carefully tied up, packed, ami scut to 
year round: this gives about two and a-half I town, for ex j tort at ion to England, 
acres per head ; our stock is above that, as we j My farm-yard 1 masts of plenty of fowls, at 
do not possess more than one hundred thou- least two hundred, with English"ducks, Mus- 
sand acres including the lakes, which will envy ducks, turkeys, Ac., all in abundance, 
measure at least one thousand acres, ltcsidcs Sly dogs acconijxuiy me everywhere. At 
the River Flores, which runs the whole length home they sh-ep at my door. When from 
of the estate, or five and a half leagues. home, amt sleeping outside u <rf frtico'* 

The spring months are always busy ones in covered with my {loneho, they form a circle 
the Pampas. The sheep are all to wash and round me, and then none dare approach me. 
•bear; the wool is all to lie packed into hags; My bouse is surrounded with weeping willows, 
the ox and cow-hides collected during the very lofty; in these the fowls roost. I have 
wilder, together with the fallow, fat, horse- a little garden, in which I grew onions, peas, 
kair, raeep-ekina, &e., &c., have all to be sent pumpkins, and jiotatocs, some fruit for the 
to market. The lamtis are then to be selected summer, melons, water-melons, &c. There 
according to their fineness, and their ears cut, are plenty of tame cows for milk, eggs hy the 
both to denote their quality, and to show to Inwnel, My house, or thatched cottage, has 
whom they belong, in case they should mix three rooms, and my country house lias a 
with any other Hocks. All these duties spare bed for the Btranger. 
occupy mi during the mouths of November In the early part of April 1849, having sold 
sad December, and then we obtain a little all the bovillos (oxen) from two and-a-half 
rest until the middle of January, when the years old and upwards, and all the fid vaeaa 
delivery of cattle for the market commences, (cows) from three years ami upwards, we 
This summer our labours have been materially assembled at San Carlos to commence the 
augmented by a drought, which lots been felt delivery. For this purpose- we hired twenty 
all over the southern part of the Pampas. A men by the day to do the work on their own 
drought is to tibia country what a murrain is horses, and we drafted ten more from the 
to the cattle In others. Alwut tlie end of different puestos, to assist in the secondary 
December our water foiled in all the lakes, operations. The whole were placed under 
and then it was heart-rending to see the poor the orders of my capattu majer. I merely 
wumals wandering about, unwilling to leave attended to overlook the duty, and' to Ire at 
their homes. As I rode through them, the hand in case any unforeseen difficulty might 
wws looked at me, as if to ask tjjoe major-domo arise. 

« he could not procure them water to drink ; All the p reliminar y arrangements b™«g 
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completed. J<wo peons were appointed to take 
charge .of the horses, with orders to keep j 
neat* the •enndo* The cavalcade moved 
forwards, taking with them twelve tame oxen, 
the lads with the konea (two hundred and 
fifty in number) bringing up the rear. 

Ah soon an we approached the first herd of j 


Ah soon an we apnroacnea tne nm neru oi w timer 
cattle, wluch we round grazing, the party twooftli 
halted, and each capataz, taking with him others ol 
teu men, proceeded slowly forwards, until a bones of 
.view to surround them. They advanced in order to ; 
two lines, each taking a circuit, and proceeded nupper. 
cautiously, so as not to alarm the cattle, and appeared 
cause them to disjtem: too soon. The other which tli 
peons were left with the tame bullocks, to six of tin 
receive and guard the captured animals as others w 
they were brought, in. cutting i 

j'lavbig approached as near as posable, the eon ruero 
men are directed eaeh to single out an animal By thi 
of the age and condition required, and t<> volumes 
drive it dowu to the place where the men with the lurid 
the tame, oxen are waiting l<> receive them ; 1 swarthy 
iu case they cannot do that, they have tlieir Tiny wei 
lazoa ready to eiJnytr the animal before he | black tot 
gels to a distance. Indians 

Each capataz now piwiadt-d forwards at a interior j 
gaU<>]>, and as soon as lie had advanced one. which iu 
hundred and fifty yards, the man nearest to horses, 
him followed at the same pace, and when he; their con 
bad gained his distance, the other followed in - ran over 
the same older, •until they had formed a horse wh: 
cordon round the cattle. Tin; animals, seeing ’ danger, v 
themselves surrounded now, try to escape ;! men who 
but the men head them at every point.' their shi 
Tliev then disjanue, aud break through every suffered 
opening, and it is then that tlie men single ridicule 
out tin- animals, ami either drive them down 1 came in I 
to the Hciiuclo, or catch them with the lazes.: loud laug 
The scene is now anunated iu the extreme, j Wheu 
cows followed by their calves, wailings, two i apjmar n 
year old bulls, and oxen, all dying over the. presents* 
jdaiu at the top of their speed ; the horsemen , a cinder, 
intermixed ; some bringing down their oxen, j announce 
others with the noose of the lazo twirling over j seated on 
their heads, aud not uufrcquently a horse, j from tin 
which lias stumbled, is seen without his rider cow’s tlu 
making the best of his way in the nir/Af. j this he i 
Wheu the heat of the work is over, for the . incloses t 
present, such of the men as have delivered j of a tabl« 
their cattle, adjust their Middles and brace up | roasted i 
their girths, or, if necessary, change holm's, j the char 
and go to the assiatanco oi' those who have viting t 
caught animals that will neither be led nor! When tl 
driven. If at a distance, we move the sennelo Chief, afi 
near to them, and in succession remove the quarrelU 
logon, and let them mix with those already delicately 
captured. Hie first corrida was thus finished, sprinklec 
The men now prepared to surrouud a stream ai 
second herd, w ; th much the same success as Having « 
before j and we went on like keen sjmrtsmen, out of a < 
until night approached, and caught us oi^the Next 
very c«ge of our boundary line, aud at too ridge of 
great a distance to return to San Carlos. We the appi 
directed our. steps to the puesto of a neigh- risen aft 
hour, and shut up the cattle in the corral for gonchwi, 

* TsamsalsuiasMt u sCewr, and the 


the night The peons now unsaddled and 
let go their horses, sad each of them caught a 
fresh one, which he tethered for the duty ot 
the following morning. 

Previous to dosing the entrance of the 
corral, the capatax ordered two of Hie peons 
to enter and, with their lazoa, to faring out 
two of the fattest cows for the evening meal; 
others of the men were gathering the diy 
bones of the animals previously killed, in 
order to make the fires necessary to cook the 
supper. These were piled in heaps, which 
npissuvd like rudely constructed altars u;ion 
which they were about to offer up sacrifice; 
six of the men had undertaken this duty, the 
others were occupied in slaughtering and 
cutting up the animals, 1o he cooked as came 
eon rurro. or lieef with the hide on. 

By this time night had set fairly in ; thick 
volumes of smoke arose from the fires, ami 
the lurid glare cast a demolish hue upiu the 
swarthy faces of the men now gathered round. 
They were of all complexions, from the jet 
black to the ruddy hue of the English yeomau; 
Indians of the Pampas, and natives of the 
interior provinces, with th**ir long black hair, 
which iu texture vi>-s with the manes of their 
homes. Yet there was much good-nature in 
their conversation as they, like the fox-hunter, 
ran over the fortunes <.f the day, naming the 
home which had carried his re ter well through 
danger, when pressed bv the furious ox. The 
men wins had thrown a good lazo came in for 
their share of praise, and those who had 
suffered juishiqw, were subject to pity or 
ridicule as tlieir ease might pieaent. All 
came in for their share of criticism, and tlieir 
loud laughs made the Pampas ring. 

Wheu the meat was cooked nothing could 
apjiear more uninviting. Hus different parts 
presented a black mass, apparently burnt to 
a cinder. My jvon dc numo now came to 
anuounee that supper was ready. I was 
seated on the green sward, at a short distance 
from tlie tires. He brought a cake of dried 
cow’s dung, and placed it Iscfore rae; river 
this he threw part of the web of fid which 
incloses the intestines, to serve in the alisence 
of a table-cloth ; he then brought |*art of the 
roasted meat, and, after carefully removing 
the charred ribs, he placed it on the unin¬ 
viting table, the liiue serviug as a plate. 
When thus dished up few Commanders-in- 
Chief, after a hard fought day. would liavo 
quarrelled with their supper. The meat was 
delicately white and tender, a little salt, 
sprinkled over it made the gravy flow like a. 
stream as I scraped the meat from the shelL 
Having satisfied my huuger, a drink of water** 
out of a cow’s horn, completed the feast. 

Next morning, soon as the cock from the 
ridge of the neighbouring cottage announced 
the approach of day, the capatax and early 
risen oftfthe party shook the dew from their 
ponchos, and commeuced their toilet The 
fore* of the preceding night wen rekindles!, 
land the mati * handed round. When the 
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“etiftom worn ” began to dam the owpataz 
. fptra Hie sweeping order for *<Mfe d mmete,” 

, to saddle. The gates were then unbarred, 
: '^tod the cattle let forth, the men forming in a 
eseecent to atop the rash from the corral. 
JJter a few minutes allowed for them to 
settle, the whole moved forward, and, as soon 
as we came to the herds, the men got ready 
their logos. The scenes of the former day 
were re ne wed; night arrived; and we supjted 
as before. At the end of four days we node 
up five h undr ed bead of horned cattle, and 
thus finished the labour of making tropa a 
aampo. 

— -■ - . ' -—*T — 

EATS! | 

There is nothing like being in earnest 
when one begins a good work. So, evidently, 
thinks the author of a blue covered pam¬ 
phlet just issued, with a title page headed, 
by three words and nine notes of exclama¬ 
tion—-Bat !! ! Eat!! I Bat!!! The object 
of the writer is no less than to alarm the 
whole nation by showing what we lose every 
year by the animals against whom he has 
made such a dead set. Not content with 
dilatin g on this feet in the body of lus work, 
he puts what he calls “a startling feet,” upon 
the blue wrapper. *''Oae pair of rats,” he 
says, “with their progeny, will produce in 
three yean no less a number than six huudml 
and forty-six thousand eight hundred and 
eight rats! which will consume, day by day, 
as much food as sixty-four thousand six hun¬ 
dred and eighty men ; leaving eight rats to 
Starve.” This, it must lie admitted, is startling 
enough, hut any one who has a cellar, or a 
corn-bin, will be^inclmed to believe almost 
any tale, however strong, or to applaud any 
abuse however severe, which may be heaj*ed ; 
upon that convicted thief Bat. Midnight 
burglaries, undetected by the new police, sink j 
into insignificance compared with the ravages J 
of rats of the London sewers, which steal and 1 
destroy more, in one weekf than the value of j 
all the robberies of plate that blaze away in j 
the newspapers from year’s end to year’s end. ; 
And yet tne plunderers go on almost un¬ 
molested. They are too knowing for trajw, 
and arsenic seems to be more fatal to human, 
than to quadrupedal victims. The French 
Journals, the other day, described a grand 
battue in the sewers of Faria, when thousands 
of rats were captured and killed, and we beard 
of large sums cleared by the sale of their 
skins — for these thieves go about like swell 
mobsmen —v«y well chub But the example 
of oar French brethren was not imitated in 
the modern Babylon. Wc neither stall blood 


on bameaaes wove grouno, nor in sewers 
beneath it So Mr. Bat still carries on his 
plunder with impunity, to the great horror 
and indignation of 4 housewives idfeeneral, 
and of the writer we have juft referred to in 
particular. Protection Is wifji him no ex¬ 
planation of notional distress. He says it is 


all owing to rats: “ Tbs farmers hone been 
eaten out of house and home; bread kept up 
to a starvation price, to the misery, poverty, 
and crime of our manufacturing and agri¬ 
cultural population. Men seldom think of 
rats, because they seldom see them; but 
ore they less destructive because they carry 
on their ravages in the dork ? CertaMy 
not.” 

In another place he declares “ there is not 
a farmer in the British dominions but would, 
if he at present had all the rats have deprived 
him of withiu the last ten years, this moment 
declare himself a wealthy man.” If the rani 
truth could be found out, it would be a safe 
speculation to back the statements of the 
rat-hater against the statistics of the Protec¬ 
tionists. 

The question then suggests itself, what 
[should l>e done to save tills waste—to stop 
the plunder—to banish the thieves t and we 
'turn to the little blue book for information. 
The naturalists are said t<> give a very clear 
notion of what the rat %*. but what be doe* 
they describe very imperfectly. ihits are 
modest ereniuree ; they live and labour in 
the dark ; they shun the approach of man. 
Go into a barn or granary, when* hundreds 
are living, arid you shall not see, one ; go to a 
rick that may lie out* living tnaas within (a 
thing very common, adds*our writer), and 
there si tall not lie one visible ; or -live into a 
cellar, that may be perfectly infested with 
them, rats you .-.hall not see, so much as a 
tip of a tail, unless it be that of a stray one 
"popping across for a more safe retreat.” 
As iucu seldom ace them they seldom think 
of them. “But tills I say," goes on our 
author, “ that if raw could by any means bo 
made to live on the surface of tin* earth, 
instead of holes and corners, and feed and run 
aliout the streets raid fields in the open day, 
like dogs and sheep, the whole nation would 
be horror-stricken, and ultimately there would 
not lie a man, woman, or child able to brandish 
a stick, but would have a dog, stick, or gun 
for their destruction wherever they met with 
them. And arc wo to suppose, because they 
carry on their ravages in the dark, that they 
aios less destructive '! Certainly not; and my 
object in making this appeal to the nation, 
and supplying it with calculations from the 
most experienced individuals and naturalist^ 
is for the purpose of rousing it up to one 
universal warfare against these midnight 
marauders and common enemies of mankind, 
insomuch as they devour the food, to the 
starvation of our fellow-creatures.” He does 
not altogether ignore the argument of the 
friends of the rot— for even the rat has found 
friends amongst naturalists, ready to argue 
in his favour, and in print too— that them 
vermin destroy, in the sewers, mack matter 
that would otherwise give out poisonous gases. 
Sewer rats, he admits, are not tire very 
worst of the race, but even they should be 
slain wherever they may bs caught But the 












mu of the cellar, the warehouse, the hem, Shaw's little dog 4 Kay,’ under six pounds weight, 
the rick-yard, the granary, and the com- has cU»troy«d two tuamuat im hondbed and 
field, wee the^raad destroyers against whom vmsxrv-nvK pain of rots, which, had they hem 
wax to the terrier, the imp. wul the ferret is penmtted to live, would, at the same calculation, 
proclaimed 111 «» wm time, have produced ore moo-, 

Do not let any reader suppose that the • uu » a * “ V * DUW > tbtbty-thbju: Mottos* 

aS»r^ Si, tatL &. rf. u. 3 s , s.,rssjK 

MmpWit, i> » inert UMeloa d«« of OMfcl j ^ — •‘JJJJ*,* 

knowledge on the rat genus. It is no such; t)J mcvotstkes ihotsasd P-iirp, would, b«A they 
tiling. The author gives a passage or two! teen permitted to live, hare produced, at tlie 
of }M»Utics, uid theu n ]«agi' or ho ol rate. • above calculation, and jx the mute time, no lees a 
He is au honest hater, such as I>r, Johnson number thau Tine thouhand sink uv.vuikd and 
would have admired ; nor in his hatred con-; Nism-rivs millions, seven aismom akd 
fined to fonr-legged adwraarieH. Ho evidently ■ thirtt-six thocsand, living rats! Now, let us 
dislikes Communist* and SocialistH, as ain-! euleulatu the amount of human food that they 
cvitslv as he does rata. *■ ('nuimuuisui, {Social-, would dentroy. in the first place, my iufonnoms 
ism, * and Jlatistn.'’ he wivs. “ are terms t<!l1 ,»•" ^ » !JC rut * *dl consume ilay by day as 
sinom moiw:" hut this is not the part of his &*'•! ** a taau; *econuly, that the thing ua 

bunk v,v have to deal wit}., so let ns pas., on te ^ 1 ««1 that U» ertunatt-avrn was that 

. iii i a * ♦ i . * 1 . • k'Jiiht ml < would consume more than an ordinary 

iioui what lie halm to whut he a.hmivs, ^ No „. I„ t0 pfe the thing beyond tli 

Now, he siita, hir the pioutn dinfmMtiuu■ sjjnHjjp,-; 4i,ulow of a doubt—will .ft down ten 
ol rats; and here lakes au opportunity ol mtt , tt , Clt much ns a man, not a child: nor 
aying tin', nest wold he e;ui lor ins Irtends will 1 hiir anything aboui what rats waste. And 
the riit-c.ateher.-i—the rat-killers—the Naj/o- -a hat .hull we find to be tho alarming result 1 
leuns of the vermin war—the ••vtermuuiiors Why. tliat the first peur of rats, with their three 
of the CHtchahle rat-—the Nimn.b, i,l' the years' progeny, would connuiiiu in the night more 
limiting grounds to 1« found in sewers and fond than oimv-kw i: tuuvsand six uumieed and 
edlara. and under burn li.iors. The passage i-twiiv men the year round,and leaviu,’ eight ran, 
looks very like an ndvuriiseni<>nt ; hut since .*> ►pare ! And. the iv.? destroyed by the httio 
it is chaructcristie, and us the staU-ni.-nis arc V ull ‘vr ' Tiuy, LiJ they ken permuted to yve, 
eiiriiiu.s, and renliy not without importance, ' v<jU ’ k !Lt tl:0 a “ :m? ca.culuimu, with t-nir tniue 
they shall be here‘.Hinted>'«“* !' r ^ u - v - ^ TC ‘turned a. much focal m 
- 1 om nr-Miuui am* i:srvni!:r.r jtu.uoxs, ttikke 

..x-,„. ,i.. . iv, .. -,- ..i i„ ,i ne.snina) am. .v.mtkkn niorsANii and rviiXTr 

!*>r tlH-ir TJfonjio . in turn . . . , ., * ,. - 

I1JJW11I( * i t \ t iv..*; : ub*>vc two-thirds the population of 

n- J pc'<'t 1 lirtvo wv:j wvsl uii!^ a^sj-tea ny U*c .. % 11 

n no wiled Jump* Shaw, of rat killing iclcbrny, , - ur °l H -- ; 

bniillonl of the liiuc Anchor Tavern. Uunhill Ioav, Here we come to the great glory of our 
St. Luke's, and of whom 1 enmn.r speak too highly auiin.r's thoughts. Alter Its master, the 
lor l.ie m.l, straightforward :utd suiimati'd way i-a-eateher of *• mnniv hearing and refined 
m which he comuiuuictttcd very mfornnmon 1 M . uli niems of honour." “ l«us " is his true 
desired, funos.ty prompted me to make in- hcru EllU . m hl JorJ j,' a( EpjWm or 
tilling r^iiectini; mm, mid 1 fuul liuu to U« u v , * n , ” r «t * . » *7 . 

uni., universally respected for his inaulv bcariue, ' Nl "' vlluu ' kl ' t ' I lo,u n ,um,J ti»« _ to 


laftit iinivei’HJilly respected ..*r> ..*«%»*» mv«a*«k, . . A «, , t . A 

cud refined seutiuients of honour, conseiiueutly, a. ’ enow it at sixteen miles iui hour, hui what 
man whose testimony can be relied upon. 1 have >'' ils , ll \ compared with the triumphs of 
also beeu supplied with sihiil.tr lnforiuatieu from j * n, . v •— l "C killer of rats who nnglit have 
Mr. tiabin, of rat-killitig renown, redding iu Uroad i had n family cajial^c of eating {if they had 
Street, St. Giles's. Tlicw men destroy between j found it) as much victuals or more than 
eight aud nine tliousiuid each annually, averaging one hundred and sixty millions of men ? Our 
seventeen thousand between them. Wo will now writer proposes a solid gold collar testimonial 
proceed with the calculations. J 11 the tint place, f„ r the “good ”dog Tiny, to lie raised by pub- 
tny informants toll mo that rati will have dx, Ji L . sulwcnption. lint that would be a paltry 
seveib and eight nests of young ». the year, ami n . tnrn for 8Uch , n . eat service*. Tiny’s renown 

K SlSSffSiS r? ! lift- him above such mermtarv rewards, 

that char will nave from twelve to tweutv-three at -.r _ • . 

a litter, and that the young ones will 'breed at More WOoderB •» m 8lore : ““ 

three montlts old; thirdly, that there are mote “ Now for tltetnanuin destroyed bv JIossiv. Shaw 

females titan males, at an average of about ten to and Sabin. Taken at the same calculation, with 

six. Now, I propose to lay down my calculations their three years' progeny—can you believe it?— 

at something less thau one-half- In the first place, they would oonsume more food' than the whole 

1 say four litters in tho year, beginning und ending population of tho earth. Yes, if Omnipotence 

with a litter, so making thirteen litters in throe would raise up oxe ugnduku and twenty-nine 

years; secondly, to have eight young ones at a huxionb jtvs nuKmum and seventy-thheje 

birth, half male and half female : tbirdlv. the raanuxn rty nmmmn mere neonlc. these rats 


nuiuly bearing 


birth, half mate and half female; thirdly, the thousand six hukdbed more people, these rats 
young ones to have a litter at six months old. would consume as much food as them all! 1 You 
At this oalonlstion, I will take one pair of rats; I may wonder, but I will prove it to you.” 

and the expinttfin of throe yean what do you , , . j —_ 

wppwe will bo the amount ofliving ratal Why, A calculation—like that which lias made Tiny 
no hswntmamhiar than six hundred and foojt- immortal—is given, and theu like reflection 
atx thousand biqbt svNOSED and xruHT ! Mr. Bueceeda, “ Is it not a most appedling thing 


J-iMiTV men the year ruuuvl,and loaviu,’ rigid rots 
.•I (-pure ! Aud the iv..- destroyed by the iiUio 
v-uii-ler * Tiuy,' L.tJ thvy been pernuited to live, 
noui.L at tho name calculation, with their three 
year?' progeny, have consumed ai much food as 

'•Nt Iir-.MIUUI AM* sCXTVT»J!!F.r Jtli.UONS, TttltKS 

n* xnci:i) a\ ii >j\rn:i:v TiiorsANi* and t vuntt 
•• leu : above two-thirds the population of 
lluropc ! ■ " 

Here wo come to tho great glory of our 
auiimr's thoughts. After it.i niasu-r, the 
rat-iMtclwr of “ Hianlv bearing and refined 
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%i|§As#'Ifiat there ore'fit the present time in 
tbs'lS^bfh empire, thousands, nay millions, in 
''Adltprt* of starvation, whiiotrats ore con- 
" riiHijirM* tlrit which would jwaoe them and 
tbefrtaniUieS in fiState of afnuenoe and com¬ 
fort ? I ask this simple question (empha¬ 
tically continues our rat Hater). “ Has not 
Parliament, ere now, been summoned upon 
matters of for,, less importance to tho Em¬ 
pire f I thiiik xthas." 

A fine opening this for an oratorical patriot, 
whose themes are worn out. An agitation for 
protection against rats would inevitably secure 
the hearty snp|»ort of the agricultural interest. 

Enough has surely been said to show the 
great importance of rats, but it would be 
wrong to leave the little book which has sng-! 
gested this article, withont gleaning from it I 
a few rat-catching statistics, and without 
pointing out the moral of the whole, by giving 
the writer’s proposition for relieving us from 
the scourge he describes. It seems that one 
rat-catcher has frequently from one thousand 
five hundred to two thousand rats in bis rages 
at one time—it is not stated, but we suppose— 
ready to be killed by “ Tiny.” It is averred 
that "these are all brought up from the country ! 
— all “ fair bora rate 1 ’ — and that " it would j 
not pay to breed them ”—a question probably j 
open to doubt. The natural enemies of the j 
rat are thus mustered—the ferret, polecat, 
stoat, weasel, cat, dog, and man. The ferret's 
powers of destruction are estimated very 
lightly; the polecats are very rare, prefer 
game when it can be had, and do little against 
the rat; the weasel also prefers a chicken or 
a duckling “ to fighting with a rat for a meal.” 
Henee the farmers destroy them, and they do 
little against the rats. Cats, os a rule, prefer 
hearth-rugs; and traps, unless quite new, and 
consequently sweet and free from the smell of 
rats, are useless. No ! There is nothin^ in 
Nature capable of saving the nation from 
rats, but “Tinies.” 

“ 1 do not know of any quadruped equal to a 
wetl-br&d London terrier fir sagacity, courage, 
.'fidelity, colour, symmetry, general beauty, and 
economy: in a word, he ttoems in every respect 
formed by nature for man’s companion and pro¬ 
tector.” 

; ‘With a fine burst of eloquence, the author 


" Are »ts a calamity to bo deplored, or are they 
nd&f The voices of religion and ^patriotism cry 
with stentorian lungs, 'Yes !’—the voice of phi¬ 
lanthropy cries, 'Down with them ! down with 
every twrrier and annihilate them !’—the feinting 
atomadhs of thousands of our starving fellow- 
creatures at home and in the sutereounfey, with 
the agonised bowels of their withered offspring 
writhing beneath the ruthless fangs of hunger, 
ahriok forth with horrid yells for tlidr extermi¬ 
nation 11 

Our friend then takes a higher flight, and 
discusses, with equal fervour and more notes 
of admiration, the question Whether—ou 
theological grounds— man has a right to kill 


these creatures, even though they be rats. 
But he soars into such altitudes of rhetorical 
theology that we dare not follqw him* He 
dismisses, in the Some paragraph, several 
remedies for rats, with a brevity almost 
savouring of contempt; gliding gracefully 
from theology to arsenic and other poisons he 
returns, with a gush of enthusiasm, to his old 
refrain, “ Tiny.” 

The breed of small terriera of the Tiny 
breed must be increased. “ 1 do not mean' ’ 
he says, “ the little pigmy, dwarf terrier; 
they are tantamount to useless, even where 
they are well bred, not haring strength 
enough for hunting. A dog, to be of sound 
service, ought to bo from six to sixteen 
pounds weight; I would not recommend 
them over that, as they become too largo 
and unwieldy for the purpose, and too 
expensive keeping: besides, little dogs will 
kill mice ns well as rats, and that is a great 
recommendation. I would also recommend, 
above all others, the Ixmdon rat-killing 
terrier ; he is as hard ns steel, courageous as 
a lion, and as handsome ns a racehorse : the 
village dogs, on the other hand, are, generally, 
speakincr. too large, too coarse, and too soft. 
You ought, lo !h“ as particular nlmut breeding 
terriers as they are with racehorses.” 

The writer suggests ’the abolition of the 
duty upon rat-catching terriers of the “ Tiny” 
family; that associations should he encou¬ 
raged in the rural parts of England for 
the promotion of rat.-eatnhing in all its 
branches; that the Indies of tne vermin be 
sold for manure; and lastly that rewards bo 
given to the greatest killers. 

Literature has, from first to last, been 
strengthened by recruits from nearly every 
class; but till now we know of no volunteer 
who has enlisted under her banner from the 
ranks of rat-catching. We know not if 
the publication that has afforded n text 
for tltis article will effectually augment the 
exterminators of the rat-tribe.; but this 
is certain, that, rat-killer though its writer 
be, he has produced l>etween forty and 
fifty pages, in which, though there may 
be much comical exaggeration, there are, 
nevertheless, many carious facts and sugges¬ 
tions for abating one of the greatest animal 
nuisances that have infested our homes and 
fields, since the days when an English king 
levied tribute of wolves’ heads upon our 
brethren of Wales. 
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MIL BOO LEY'S VIEW 

OP TUB LAST LOKU MAYOR’S SUOW. 

Mr. Booley having lieen niudi excited by 
tin- account* in tLo iiews|iapers, informing the 
public that the eminent M R. Hatty, of AstlcyV 
Amphitheatre, Westminster Bridge Hoad, 
Iau ubeth, would invent, arrange, and marshal 
the Procession on lsiril Mayor’s Hav, twk 
occasion to announce to the Social Oysters 
that he intended to Is; present at that great 
national sjiectacle. Mu. B*m*i.ky remarked 
tliat into whatever regions he extended his 
travels, and however wide the range of his 
experience became, hu still found, on repairing 
to Ast.ley’s Amphitheatre, that lie had much 
to learn. For. he always olmened within 
those walk, some extraordinary costume or 
curious w«H|H>n, or some apjem-ntly unae- 
countable manners and customs, which he had 
previously associated with no nation uj*on 
earth. I'lius, Mr. Booley said, he hud ac¬ 
quired a knowledge of Tartar Tribes, and also 
of "Wild Indiaus, luid Chinese, which lmd 
greatly enlightened him as to the 1 mbits of 
those singular races ol men, in whom he 
olmervwl, as jieculiarities common to the 
whole, that they were always hoarse ; that 
they took cqueBl rian exercise in a most irra¬ 
tional manner, riding up staircases ami pre¬ 
cipices without the least necessity; that it 
was imp* issible ibr them to dance, on any 
joyful occasion, without keeping time with 
their forefingers, erect in the ueighliourhood 
of their oars ; and that whenever their 
castles were on fire (a calamity to which they 
were particularly subject) numliers of them 
immediately tumbled down dead, without 
receiving any wouud or blow, while others, 
previously distinguished in war, foil an easy 
prey to the comic coward of the opposite 
faction, who was usually armed with u strange 
instrument resembling an enormous, supple 

“gw- 

For such reasons alone, Mr. Booley took a 
lively interest in the preliminary announce¬ 
ments of the last Lord Mayor's Show; but, 
when he understood, besides, that the Show 
was to be an Allegory, devised by the ingenious 
Mr. Batty, iu conjunction with the Lord 
Mayor, as a kind of practical riddle for all 
beholders to make guesses at, he hired a 
window in the most eligible part of the lino 


of march, resolved to devote himself to the 
discovery of its meaning. 

The result of Mr. Boo ley’s meditation on 
the Allegory which passed before liis eyes on 
the ninth of the present month, was given to 
the Social Oysters, in the form of a report, 
emanating directly and personally from him¬ 
self. their I'miideiit. \\ e Imve l>een favoured 
j with a copy of the document, and also with 
i ]ier mission to make it public; a jiennission of 
I which we now proceed to avail ourselves. 
Those who have any acquaintance with Mr. 
Booley, will tie prepare*! to learn that the 
real intent and meaning of the Allegory has 
U-en entirely missed, except by his sagacious 
i and original mind. We need scarcely observe 
that its obviousness and simplicity must not 
I Ik- allowed t<> detract from the merit either of 
! 51 u. Booley or of Mil Hatty, or of the Lord 
Mayor. It is in the essence of these things 
, that they n/tvuld lie obvious and simple, when 
| the clue is once found. 

“ At an early hour of the morning," says 
Mr. Hooi.ey, —" for I observe, in tlic news- 
[ jvipers, that when any public sj>ectacle takes 
i place, it always begins to take place at an 
early hour of the momiug—1 stationed myself 
at the window wliich luu I been engaged for 
me. 1 will not attempt to deseril>e my feelings 
uii looking down (.'hoanridc, 1 am conscious 
, *rf having thought of Whittington and hu cat, 
j and of llogarth a idle and industrious ap- 
prentiee—also of the weather, which wo» 
extremely fine. 

“ When the Procession began, with the 
Tallow Chandler*’ Company, sueovedisl bv 
I the Under Beadle of the Worshipful Company 
| of Tallow l handlers, walking alone, as a 
Being so removed and awful should, tears of 
solemn pleasure rose to my eye* ; but. 1 am 
not. aware that 1 then suspected any latent 
luenniug in particular. Keen when the 
4 Beadle of the Tallow l’handlers’ Company in 
his gown,’ caused the vast assemblage to hold 
its breath, and sent a thrill through all the 
multitude, I believe I only regarded him aa 
the eminent Beadle in 'question, and not aa a 
symbol. The appearance of 4 The Captain and 
Lieutenant of the Band of Pensioners,* and 
also of a Band of Pensioners, each carrying a 
Javelin and Shield, struck me (though the 
hand was by no. means numerous enough) as 
a happy idea, emblematic of those bulwarks 
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of our constitution, the Pension-List, 
and Sinecures; but, it was not iintu^Mso 

E bearing flambeaux filled with bu8ffiS| 
se,' preceded a young lady ‘attireda 
white satin robe and mounted on a white 
palfrey,’ that the joint idea of Mb. Batty and 
the Lord Mayor buret upon me. I will not 
expatiate on the pleasure with which I found 
my discovery confirmed by every succeeding 
object. I will endeavbnr to state the idea to 
you in a tranquil manner, and to do justice tp 
Mb. Batty and the Lord Mayor. 

“The Tallow Chandlers’ Company,” Mr. 
Boolet proceeds, “ with their Under Beadle 
and Beadle, I found to be the representatives 
of noxious trades and unwholesome smells ; 
at present very rife within the City of 
London, but shortly to disappear before the 
penitent exertions of the Corporation. The 
Band of Pensioners, with javelins and shields, 
were clearly the persons interested in the 
maintenance of such nuisances, though pow¬ 
erless either for attack or defence, and only 
following those sources of disease and death 
into, oblivion. The burning incense, 1 need 
not observe, was used to purify and dis¬ 
infect the foul air Iwfore the appearance 
of the Goddess Hygeia (called Peace in the 
programme, that the Allegory might not lie 
too obvious), who was very properly repre- j 
sented with a spotless dress, anil riding on a 
spotless palfrey. It was a happy part of' 
this thoughtful fancy, that the civic authori¬ 
ties, and the Aldermen in their carriages, 
had gone before ; Mu. Batty and the Lord 
Mayor being sensible that until those dis¬ 
tinguished functionaries had moved on a little, 
ana been got out of the wav, the appearance 
of the Goddess of Health could not possibly 
be expected. ' 

“ The Goddess, that distinguished stranger,” 
Mb. Booi.Er <joes on to say, “ having l>een 
received by the City of London with loud 
acclamations, and having been most eagerly 
and enthusiastically welcomed by the multi¬ 
tudes, who were to be se*n squeezed into 
courts, bveway s, and cellars, gave place to ‘ The 
Horse of Europe ; ’ in which generous quad¬ 
ruped I perceived a pledge and promise on 
the part of the Corporation, that filled me 
with the liveliest emotions. For, not to dwell 
upon the significant fact that the body, which 
it is my welcome function to commend so 
highly, paraded, on this solemn occasion, a 
Horse, and not a Donkey—which is in itself 
worthy of observation : the City having, very 
frequently heretofore, made a surprising show 
of Do;;».eys when tho Public Health has been 
under discussion—I had only to refer to 
Burro jt, to strengthen my sense of the impor¬ 
tance of this beautiful symbol. ‘ Horses,’ 
says he, ‘are gentle, and their tempers social; 
they seldom wow their ardour and strength 
by any other sign than emulation. They en¬ 
deavour to be foremost in the course.’ And 

r 'n, ‘They renounce their very being for 
service of man.’ And again, 1 Their man¬ 


ners almost wholly depend on their educa¬ 
tion.* And again, ‘ A horse naturally morose, 
gloomy, or stubborn, produces foals of,the 
same disposition ; and as the defects of con¬ 
firmation, as well as the vices of the humours, 
perpetuate with still more certainty than the 
natural qualities, great care should be taken 
to exclude from the stud nil deformed, vicious, 
glandered, broken-winded, or mail horses.’ 
No animal could have better illustrated the 
united meaning of Mb. Batty and the Lord 
Mayor. The City pledged itself by that token 
to show its ardour and strength by emulat ion 
in all efforts for the public good, and to aban¬ 
don all other considerations to the service of 
man. Further, it recognised the great truth, 
that the manners of a people depend upou 
their education; and that gloomy, morose, 
or otherwise ill-conditioned parents will p<-r- 
petuate ail ill-conditioned and constantly 
degenerating race ; irksome to itself and dan¬ 
gerous to all. Hence, it promised to extend, 
by all possible means, among the poor, the 
blessings of light, air, cleanliness, and instruc¬ 
tion ; and no longer to enforce filth, squalor, 
ill-health, and ignorance, upon thousands of 
God's creatures. 1 was particularly struck.” 
Mb. Dooley remarks, “by tliia beautiful 
part of tho Allegory, and shall ever regard 
Mr. Batty and the Lord Mayor with a feeling 
of personal affect ion. 

“The Horse of Europe was followed bv the 
Camel of Asia. And difficult, indeed, it 
would have been,” says Mr. Buolky, “ to have 
presented, next in order, any animal more 
felicitously carrying out the general idea. 
For, the impossibility of people. Iteiug healthy 
and clean without a good and cheap supply 
of water, must be tis obvious to the meanest 
capacity, aa even the dearness, bad quality, 
and insufficient quantity, of the present supply 
of water in London. I therefore consider 
that anything happier than the exhibition at 
this point of an auiiual who is supplied with 
a subtle inward mechanism for storing this 
first necessary of life—who is furnished, ns 
I may say, with an inexpensive Water 
Works of its own—was ono of tho most 
agreeable and pointed illustrations ever 
presented to a populace. I consider it a 
stroke of genius, and Iwg thus publicly to 
tender the poor tribute of my warmest 
admiration to Mb. Batty and the Lord 
Mayor. 

“After the Camel of Aria, came the 
Elephant of Africa. I found this idea, like¬ 
wise, very pleasant. The exquisite scent 
possessed by the elephant rendered it out of 
the question that he could have been produced 
at an earlier stage of the Procession, or the 
Tallow-Chandlers, with their Under Beadles, 
Beadles, and Band of Pensioners, might have 
roused him to a state of fury. Therefore, the 
Civic Dignitaries and Aldermen (whose noses 
are not keen) immediately followed that ill- 
savoured Company, and the Elephant was 
reserved until now. 
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“ Ilia capacity of intellectual development 
under proper training, his strength and 
Hostility, his industry, his many noble qualities, 
his patience and attachment under gentle 
treatment, and his blind resentment when 
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pressed by his carrying trophies on his lock, 
expressive of tlieir enterprise and valor. In 
parading an animal so well known for its 
aversion to carrion, and its liking for clean 
provender, the City of London, pleasantly but 
pointedly, avowed its determination to seek 
out mill confiscate all improper human food 
expired for sale within its liitcrtu-s, mid par¬ 
ticularly to look, with a searching eye, into 
the knockers’ yards, and the sausage trade. 
T almost fancied,’’ Mr,. Looi.s.v proceeds, 
“that the. sagacious elephant knew his part 
in the Allegory, and was conscious of the 
whole f.'astlc of meaning on his back, as he 
proceeded gravely on, surveying tin; crowd 
with his small, but highly intelligent eye. 

“The two negroes by whom he was led," 
Mr. Booi.et gi»'s on to remark, “rather per¬ 
plexed nut. Can it lie, that they had any refer- 
unee to ecriain estimable, but pig-leaded in<*ui- 
l»er» of the Civic J’lirliiiitieni, who lmrn no 
wisdom from experience and instrinMion ; and 
in humorous ref-reme to whom, Mr. Hatty 
and the Lord Mayor suggested the impossi¬ 
bility of ever washing the Llaekamoor white I 
“ llut now,” hit adds, “appeared vvliat L 
cannot lmt. consider the crowning feature of 
the allegory : in p-rl'eet harmony and keeping 
with the rest, and pointing directly at tin* 
removal of an absurd, a monstrous, and cruel 
nuisance. I allude b the ‘Two 1 leer of 
America,’ whose lion s 1 no sooner observed 
advancing along Clienjiside. than L immedi¬ 
ately felt, that an allusion was intended to 
iSmithtield Market.. Tint little, play upm 
words, in which it was candidly admitted 
that that nuisance was Two Dear to the 
C'orjmration generally, might have struck 
me, perhaps, as rather too obvious, if 1 hail 
been disposed to be hypercritical; but, the 
introduction of horned beasts among the 
crowd was in itself an Allegory, so pointed 
and yet so ingenious and complete, that I 
think I was never belter pleased in my life. 
On further reflection, I discovered a still more 
profound and delicate meaning iy the exhibi¬ 
tion of these animals. Their association with 
the chase, typified the constant flight and 
pursuit going on all over the City, and, 
indeed, all over the Melrojjolis, on market- 
days ; while their easy connection in the 
lieholder’s mind with those jieriods of English 
history when it was a far greater criqie to 
kill a stag than to kill a man, reflected with 
just severity on the obsolete inhumanity and 
rapacity of the Corporation that cared for the 
lives and limbs, neither of beasts nor men, in 
the tenacity of its clutch at an old, pestilen¬ 
tial, worn out abuse. 


“This,” says Mb. Boolet, in conclusion, 
“ is the Allegory that was presented to the 
people last Lord Mayor’s Day, and which I 
nave now had the satisfaction of explaining 
to the Social Oysters. I deem it highly 
honourable to the new Lord Mayor, whom I 
cordially wish a prosperous and happy reign; 
together with a vigorous determination to do 
his utmost to carry ou$ the needful reforms, 
and remedy the crying evils, so ably glanced 
at, by himself, on this auspicious occasion. As I 
dined in the Guildhall after the show, I hmf 
the honour of giving utterance to these wishes 
(but not within his hearing) after dinner; 
when, remembering this Allegory, I divined a 
new meaning in the Loving Oup, and was 
charmed to find the first City in the universe 
bravely devoting its charter and liberties to 
the welfare of the community, and not poorly 
sheltering itself behind them as an immunity 
i from the plainest human resjionsibilities. I 
had the honour and pleasure of drinking bis 
lordships health in a bmnjjerof very excellent 
! wine ; and 1 should have l>een happy to have 
; drunk to Mr. Hatty too, if bis health had 
i U*en proposisl, which it was not,” 

UNIVERSITY OMISSION AND 
COMMISSION. 

Tiie other day I was poring over a leader 
in a l/nndou paper, on the University Royal 
Commission, when my chambers were sud¬ 
denly imiuled by a jovial old gentleman who 
had intrusted me with the pleasing task of 
drawing up the marriage settlement of hia 
second daughter. 

He is a rosy-faced elder, who, amidst all 
the misfortunes of his earlier days, has con¬ 
trived to retain possession of his spirits aud 
of a certain cheerful and jocose way of re¬ 
garding every event that has liefallen him. 
Rushing into my rooms, without knocking, he 
plunged at once as eagerly into the subject of 
University reform and with as little regard to 
the object of hfc visit as if his daughter 
were destined to die an old maid. That 
was his particular craze at that particular 
juncture. “ I ’ll tell you what it is.” he ex¬ 
claimed, “ it won’t do any longer. Die time 
is past for it. The man who emerges from 
his alma nuiter with the dead languages alone 
for the purpose of struggling with the living, 
breathing, bustling, bnffettiug world, is, as 
in the present day, defenceless, as if he went 
into battle with a rusty sword.” 

“ Not quite,” I ventured to reply ; “ therjr 
give him the means to polish and sharpen his 
weapons; which are his wits, A man turned 
out with a thorough knowledge of the funda¬ 
mental structure of language and with mathe¬ 
matics—with the means of reasoning and 
judging correctly—may, if he chooses, leant 
anything.” 

“ So hemav; but when it is too late;-—when 
the struggle has commenced ; when he has no 
time to do that which ought to have been 
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pat in Ms way to do in the days of his 
pupilage. Why, Sir, by mUining the summit 
of my ambition, and being elected a Fellow 
of my College, I was ruined !" 

“Indeed!” 

“Utterly; but the fact is you will not 
understand this question until you hear my 
story. Some one sketched, the other day, in a 


story. Some one sketched, the other day, in a 
popular periodical, (I suspect it was you), the 
career of a negligent dog who neglected his 
college studies and devoted his attention exclu¬ 
sively to college pleasures, aud was ruined 
accordingly. My misfortunes were occasioned 
by availing myself too assiduously of the ad¬ 
vantages offered nt the University.” 

“ You threaded your way so for into the 
mazes of learning that yon found you could 
not extricate yourself from them when you 
entered the open paths of Life.” 

“ Precisely. 

And, without further ado, the old gentleman 
commenced, in substance, the following narra¬ 
tion :— 

“ My hither was a highly respectable wine- 
merchant, in the town of Mudborough. He 
commenced in quite a humble way. I have 
been told, and owed his rise in life to his own 
exertions. Tn ten years after iirst setting up 
in business, he had realised enough to marry 
on; in another ten, he had his crest and his 
villa; in ten more, he wits of unquestionable 
Norman descent. My mother considered her¬ 
self to be of a higher family than my father’s, 
and of better breeding, and waged a furious 
war of scowls and frowns against certain 
manners and customs of his which she de¬ 
clared to be more befitting a shopkeeper than 
a gentleman of wealth and family. 

We were two, brothers. Charles, the 
younger, was to be admitted into my father’s 
office, with the view of succeeding him in the 
business, which was too lucrative to be suf¬ 
fered to pass entirely out of the family. For 
me, a higher destiny was reserved. 1 was to 
be a classical scholar. What my father of all 
things most regretted was'tliat he had not 
himself received a classical education. 1 have 
known him, indeed, when reading a sermon 
or a treatise, to assume a puzzled air, as if he 
were bat ill at ease amongst the grammatical 
expressions which he found there. 1 was, 
therefore, placed under a dynasty of tutors, 
from an idea that at school sufficient pains 
were not expended on the boys’ instruction. 
Under their excellent system, T was reading 
Thucydides in the original Greek before 1 
could understand Mrs. Markham in the ori- 

g 'nal English; and, about the time that my 
ther forbade my looking at the newspapers 
on account of the immoralities which some¬ 
times crept into the police reports, I was 
deeply read in the loves of the heathen Gods 
ana Goddesses, 

“ ‘ Excellent! excellent! ’ my father would 
sometimes my out, When, on his asking me 
what author, or whose life I had been reading, 
I same out with same uncommonly hard name. 


That of Heliogabtffus, I remember, particu¬ 
larly pleased him. 'Ltelius on Friendship 
and Scipio on old age ! Scipio and LtnlKis ! 
Very good, Bound, entertaining writers. Make 
yourself acquainted with their writings by all 
means.’ I believe that the poor man had 
fitted up a panorama, on a small scale, in his 
own mind, in which 1 was represented as the 
beau ideal of a scholar, my breast covered 
with medals, and my hands covered with ink. 
I should be the hone of the family. I should 
be one day a leading man in Mudborough, 
and quote Horace to enraptured vestiy- 
meetings. I should overwhelm the obnoxious 
Robinson, who had long been the bug¬ 
bear of my father’s political and municipal 
existence, inasmuch ns he belaboured and 
pummelled him with quotations from the 
Jsitiu poets, which my father, from not un¬ 
derstanding, wan, of course, unable to re¬ 
ply to. 

“ 1 remember very well the day on which I 
first went up to Cambridge. I had been 
crammed like a turkey-cock up to the very 
night before, and was filled almost to bursting 
with the names of ancient towns and intrigues 
of Jupiter, which they had mauaged to make 
me contain. When 1 looked upon my tutor, 
and recollected that that was the very man 
whose exploits 1 had read of in the Calendar, 
my knees knocked together, aud my hair 
stood on end. 1 could have fallen down and 
worshipped a Senior Medallist! However— 
courage ! In tliree years—my mother said— 
I should 1« one too. 

“1 believe that no man could have read 
harder than I did during my college course. 
My father insisted upon my having two 
private tutors, a mathematical and a classical 
one, for an hour a day each. I was up early, 
and in bid late ; I never wasted my time in 
useless pursuits, in billiard-rooms or card- 
parties, in empty conversation, or in attending 
college lectures. For my private tutors 1 
paid the sum of one hundred aud sixty-two 
pounds a-year, namely, fourteen {annuls a 
term and thirty pounds for the I/mg Vacation 
to my mathematical tutor; and twenty pounds 
a term and thirty pounds for the Long Vaca¬ 
tion to my classical tutor. My father never 
grudged the expense in the least; he was 
well content that I should be deluged with 
that which he so much regretted nut having 
hml forced jupon him iu his own youth. I 
believe that I was always naturally of a 
cheerful disposition, but it must be confessed 
that ail this load of mythology and antiquity 
weighed down upon, me like Etna upon the 
imprisoned Tynhou. I saw little beyond the 
uncleaned windows of my room, but bring of 
a strong frame and still stronger resolution, 
determined to persevere. 

“ I remember that an effort was at one time 
made by a very steady and respectable young 
man, who Occupied the adjoining rooms, to 
get up what he called some ’English literary 
1 readings,* of an evening. They were to com- 
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mence with selections from the works of 
Chaucer, Spenser, and the Elizabethan dra¬ 
matists, ana we were to read in turns, aloud, 
each taking a certain number of lines. 1 
frequented them for some time, but the 
history and literature of the period and 
country were as strange to me (and I think 
to several of the others) ns if we had been 
reading about China. I therefore—principally 
upon the ndvice of my tutor—discontinued 
my attendance. ‘ You have been sent here,’ l 
said my tutor to me, ‘ solely witli the view of J 
learning Latin, Creek, ami Mathematics. Of j 
what use will it la* to you, at present, to | 
kuow aliont Edward the Third, or lleury the ■ 
Eighth 1 You will not be asked these things; 
when you go inlo your examination. There 
will Ik* plenty of time for all this, when you : 
leave College.’ His remarks carried the j 
more weight from his not being one of those i 
who give advice without, following it, and Ii 
conscientiously acquit him of all knowledge' 
either of Edward the Third, or Henry the, 
Eighth. 1 

“ 1 almost wish, now, that T had been a wild ’ 
young fellow, not only on other accounts, but , 
that I might entertain you with a recital of' 
the steeple-chases that 1 rode and the hearts • 
that I broke. The life of the Mml-nt is, 
usually destitute of incident, of intrigue, of 
duelling, of seductions, of debauchery, of, 
delightful ami interesting toph-s, in a word. 1 
It is a smooth unniflicd surface, rising up into j 
a waterspout, or roaring down in a cataract, 
only at- the epoch of a Prize tale, or a’ 
Scholarship examination. I dined with 
Horace, and supped with Homer; l pored! 
over the historians, and kindled with enlhu- < 
riasm ,it the speeches .if Pericles, whenever; 
he happened to make one that did not contain ' 
a very huge admixture of paitides and ir-j 
regular verbs. T could have conducted an : 
Athenian law-suit long before I knew the 
ordinary forms of an English one, and should ! 
perhaps have invested any money that might 
have tH*en left me with greater prudence, mid 
better knowledge of the rate of interest, at 
Corinth thiui at Manchester. 

“ Not to Ikj tedious, at the end of my twelve 
terms 1 took an excellent degree ; not, per¬ 
haps, quite so high us I might have wished, 
but still sufficiently good to entitle me to look 
forward to a fellowship at the end of three 
years. I confess, that the idea of spending 
three more whole years secluded, as it were, 
from the world, and knee-deep in the ruins of 
Rome and Athens, would have proved in¬ 
supportable to me had it not been for my 
father, who on this point was inexorable. 
My disgust was heightened by the situation 
in which 1 now found myself, mid wfoieh I 
must explain in a few words. 

“About this time, I fell in love. It was a 
very simple affair, without any romance aliout 
it. My clamiaal tutor, Mr. Smith, had three 
daughters, Hecla, Phyllis, and Astart6. I met 
them far the first time at the ball which my 


tutor gave at the end of. every term, when 
more than two hundred persons were called 
upon to enjoy themselves and to perspire, in 
three little rooms, each about twelve feet by 
six. I did not dance—no more did Astartfi; 
we sat upon an ottoman together, and talked 
alxrnt the Brown Medal. She was very 
talented, and the favourite of her father. 

‘ That girl,’ he used to say, ‘ can construe the 
Lysistrata ’ of Aristophanes as well as T can. 
Ami «os for her Greek Odes—Stop ! here are 
half-a-dozen ; sit down, and I ’ll read them to 
you.’ On this evening commenced an ac¬ 
quaintance, which, through the kind offices 
of Mrs. Smith, I'ipeuert into a closer connec¬ 
tion. Perhaps, instead of saying that I fell 
over head and ears in love, it would lx* more 
correct to state that I was gently pusln-d in 
by Mrs. Smith, who kept watch on the hank 
to see that I did not struggle out again. She 
thought it prudent tlmt the affair should be 
concealed from lav father at present; it was, 
however, tolerably well known to my few 
undergraduate acquaintance. ‘ What ’. ’ cried 
out one of them to me one day, 'mi you are 
honked in, are you ? ’ 4 No ! ’ I replied, 

smiling at what I thought his ignorance, 
■pieivi-d with a dart, you mean. You have 
mistaken vour metaphor—Cupid is never 
represented to us by the ancients as armed 
with anything but a b<.w mid arrow.’ But at 
this he. only laughed the more. 

" We had not lieeu engaged long, when Mr. 
Smith obtained a living at some distance from 
t he University. Asian*: and I bade each other 
farewell at a little hot supper, mid wept very 
much. We were to love each other like 
Hero and Beamier, and to correspond by the 
twopenny punt. T was to go down and visit 
them as often as I ]*osaftiy could. She had 
uol been gone more than a few days when I 
received from her an Aimebasm Ode, in Latin, 
with a great quantity in the way of affection, 
and—if I remember right—a false quantity in 
the way of metre. 

4i Meanwhile, b was living my three years of 
undergraduate life over again, undertaking 
exploring exjieditions into Aristotle, and 
travelling no further than from one book to 
auother amongst those that constituted my 
little world. 1 attempted, at one time, to 
take pupils, which resident Bachelors of Arts 
very often do, but I found that it was a 
different tiling to possess knowledge and to 
be aide to impart it, and no sooner did I 
Itecome aware of my unfitness in this respect, 
than I refused to accept’ my pupils’ money, 
and sent them off to some one else. At tno 
close of the tliird year I jiasscd a good exami¬ 
nation, my name being announced as one of 
the half-dozen, successful candidates for a 
fellowship. I was now twenty-six years of 
age, and liad passed six years at college, and 
—counting from the time that I was put into 
my Latin Grammar—nineteen years and 
five mouths 4 studying exclusively the dead 
languages. 
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“ I was induced to continue my .residence at our pockets. But no one thought of saying a 
Cambridge, instead of going to live at home, word openly, and the cook and steward got 
by various feelings, by habit, by a knowledge richer and richer every day. ’ 

that I was a great man there and a small one “After a short experience, I determined upon 

everywhere else, by a certain sense of help- making an effort to'extricate myself from this 
lessness when out in the great world, but positiou, and with that view wrote to my 
principally by being very much neurer to father, announcing my engagement, and de- 
Astarfe and the Smiths, when there than at manding permission to marry immediately. 
Mudborough. We formed a society of seventy 1 received a reply from him (my ]*>or mother, 
in number, from the tottering old Senior of I must tell you, died during my college career), 
fourscore, to the spruce young Deacon of with enquiries as to the position ami family 
twenty-tive. I look hack upon this period of of the fair one, but. more especially as to what 
my life in much the same manner that, on money site was likely to have. To the last 
emerging into the broad thoroughfare, we query. I replied that 1 really did not know, 
cast a glance behind us at the close and never having indeed thought upon the matter, 
pestilential alley through which our way has j In answer to this, he told me that I was a 
lain- Of the whole seventy, two were related j fool, tor, as 1 should forfeit m v fellowship by 
to the Master’s first wile, one to his second | marriage, wliat means of support remained to 
Wife, and one to himself; the remaining sixty- me unless A start had money? This was 
nix owed their elevation to their superior true, but T felt that he hud in> right, to blame 
attainments either in classics or mathematics, me for not knowing that which 1 had never 


We had some eminent men, it is true, but been taugbt. The buxines* <>f the Greek 
they were entirely among the non-residents ; Stage, and the winding ways of Helicon, had 
for more than half the fellows were abroad in been pressed upon m v notice from my earliest 
the world engaged in different professions—at years, but the business of the nineteenth 
the bar, in the church, or under government, century, and the winding ways of men. I had 
These had not enjoyed any connection with hcen left to pick up as 1 could, or rntie r not 
the University, for years, beyond the fact of to pick tip at all. 

receiving their salaries, which they would “At last, however,he relented, and \s> were 
have continued to do if they had been in Peru married upon three hundred a \ear which lie 
or at Ispahan. Those that were in residence allowed us. JMv A stmt 6 brought me her 
were, for the most part, ignorant inversely as facility in versification by way of dowry, but 
their ages, that is to say, the most recently it was as good in my estimation as any other, 
elected generally knows the most. This wiil We had not Iwen married long before we 
not appear surprising, when it Ls remembered found out that we were in debt. Not that the 
that the Seniors having spent forty or fifty circumstance was revealed to us bv the Mute 
years, pretty equally divided between tlie of our accounts, for v- sinm-ly kept an\. but 
labours of eating, preaching, and shaping, bad by this simple fact, that persons knocked tit, 
forgotten by that ii me most <>f the Latin and the door asking Ibr money and we had none 
Greek that they had learnt in their youth, to give them. The fact is. that mv wife and 
without having acquired any other branches 1 had been so long in tlie habit of en»- 
of knowledge to supply the deficiency. They templating sheep in the form of ‘peaceful 
used the same old forks mid spoons, and re- flocks,’and oxen in the act of' drawing with 
tained the same old ideas and prejudices that unwearied breast (lie strong plough,’ that we 
they had brought up with them half it centurv were quite unable to realise their cost when 
before. Upon these they Bad engrafted all they were divided by tin; butcher into joints, 
detestable habits of old bachelorhood, much and by the cook, the. maid-servant, between 
love of port-wine, and a little dirl. They had their aunts, mid cousins, and parish constable 
always been accustomed to consider them- for the time being. We were just beginning 
•elves the Lords of everything around ; it was to appreciate the difficult position in which 
disagreeable to go elsewhere and he unde- we found ourselves, when a dreadful calamity 
ceived. They accordingly, every now and overtook us—the ruin of my father, followed, 
then, ran a little way out of their hermitage almost immediately, by his death. Ho hail 
to look upon the faces of men, but quickly invested his savings—about forty thousand 
trotted back to their favourite little delusions, pounds—in some great undertaking, presided 
to their courtyards, to their sleepy sermons, over by an enormously wealthy and much 
and to their red mullet. Talking of red respected man. Tlie undertaking had been 
mullet, one of the most extraordinary things ruined by mismanagement, or even something 
was our system of dinners. They consisted worse; the enormously wealthy and much 
of every luxury from earth, air, end sea, and resected man .had retired into privacy for a 
we hml to pay for them, if I rememlair rightly, few ytatrs, in order to husband his gains and 
about eight shillings a day (exclusive of wine), to emerge again, one day, wealthier and more 
It would have been infinitely more agreeable respected than ever ; and thousauds wero, 
to the feelings of every one, except these like my father, left without a penny in the 
Seniors, who of cotuse governed the College, world, to carp at fortune or to worry the daily 
to have had a good plain dinner for three or papers with their useless and at last rejected 
four shillings, and to put the remainder into communications. 
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“ There was now nothing left but. the wine- On the contrary, he was destined for a Memlier i, 
tragic, which, from my father not having at- of Parliament. My duties would l>e, therefore, !'■ 
tended to it of late, (lid not produce so much to regulate his accounts, to see that he formed 
as formerly. Such as it was, however, it fur- no improper connections of any kind, and, ji 
nished the means of employment, and (until generally, to overlook his conduct and actions, ij 
i certain debts were paid off) a barely sufficient j l embraced A start 6 (init without any allusion b 
| sustenance to my younger brother. There 1 to Annrbwan odes), and we set off—my pupil, j; 
; was, therefore, no hnjxi from that quarter, j his valet, arid 1—for the Continent. 
i Besides which, people were in tlie haiiit of , “This pupil of mine, as I soon found out, p 
i saving, ‘.James has received a splendid edu- 1 was an exceedingly sharp young fellow, and 
j cation—a College education—which Charles: much better calculated to ad. the part of 
j has not.’ They accordingly aided Charles in . tutor to me than l to him. From his kno'w- 
! preference to Janies. Ah! if they had known 1 ing a Litile «f the French language, and I, ot j 
j now utterly helpless 1 was. Jf fifty thousand couino (for had 1 not been Fellow of a j 
j pounds bad been put into my hands at that ■ College () knowing none, he soon eoutrived 
moment, 1 should not have known wluit to do to get thu management of accounts into his 
| with the sum. Whereas Charles, with Imsi-own liands. Indeed. T liad no clear enueep- 
> ness habits and some knowledge of commercial tion, at that time, of tin- process of letters of 


matter-, might convert a few hundreds into 
as many thousands wit It much more ease titan 
J could raise tin- money to pay my butcher's 
or toy baker’s bill. 

•■At this period, and when nothing short of 
dewtirmlu starvation se ined t«» be .sir pro— . 
pc. *l. a benevolent jiet r. who had been a great 
patron of nn father land, lndeei. of all lie 
wine in* reliants round), came seasoiiahh to 
nn a-.-i ,1 anee. F.arl f 'aniue was ilestrotis that 
his third son. the Honourable I’hclim Fit/. 
Canute should travel ’ibroad for a tear pre¬ 
viously to liia being entered at Oxford, and 
offered me tin- si'iiaiioii of companion arid 
tutor tin 1 \iuiiig man. If 1 could t-on-n-m 
to pan tu'!i m y v il’e for .so long a time—m-h 
were tin- terms on which the handsome offer 
tv’ii 1 ' made—1 should receive tile hundred 
pounds tor tuv services during the tear, with 
tl. ceertainti of being appointed, on mi return, 
permam tit tutor to tin* Ibmourable 1‘heliui, 
at t >\tnrd. nhero of c iur.-e I could reside. 
Such n prospect, was too dazzling to be re¬ 
jected lightly. A start e and 1 compared notes 
to see whether wc could bear to part with 
each other; wo found that, upon the whole, 
we could. Tin* fact is, that six mouths after 
marriage most husbands and wives arc en-1 
(lowed with wonderful fortitude in litis respect; j 
they luive just begun to tind out each other’s! 
bail qualities, and have not yet had time to; 
become accustomed to them. My conscience, 
however, compelled me to state to the carl 1 
that 1 had already attempted -to act the part; 
of tutor, but l failed; that my natural timi-j 
(lily, a slight impediment which I had at. that! 
time in my speech, .and other causes had 
Operated together to produce this result, llis 
lordship replied, that that was of no maimer 
of consequence. He did not mean, by offering 
me the post of tutor, to imply that I should 
give a regular lesson to his sou every day. 
There would not, indeed, be any necessity for 
Plieliui to acquire au extended knowledge of 
the classics or mathematics, us the University 
would confer upon him an honorary degree in 
virtue of his connection with the peerage. 
With regard to aller-life, it was not intended 
to make a Professor or a learned inau of him. 


credit, by means nf which we raised money 
in all the principal towns. They were as 
full of mystery to me as the words, bill of 
exchange, bill of lading, specie, currency, 
rate of exchange, and -o mi, which, not being 
obsolete, l lias wholly ignorant of. But 
tin.ugh I’helim soon di-euvercd me to be a 
fool, i must confess that he behaved very 
leniently towards me, somethin-s taking me 
under his charge for whole days together, 
lie patronised me in this wav, I lveollect, at 
Pompeii and at Home, win-tv my classical 
knowledge became subservient to his amuse¬ 
ment ; and 1 could tell him of Romulus, and 
.lulius I boar, and other persons connected 
with tlm p) in*, whose names he had scarcely 
heard before. We journeyed on in this way 
for several months, till we canto to liaden- 
Baden. where w- had not been located more 
than a li-w days, when my pupil announced 
to me, one morning, at* breakfast, his in¬ 
tention of remaining there fur some time 
to come. * Vou have heard of the great 
poet Schiller 1’ he asked. By a strange coin¬ 
cidence, I had. * l have made acquaintance 
vvitli his son,’ hu replied ; ‘you will see him 
presently, lie is coming here in about iialf- 
au-hour.' " 

“ In about hnlf-an hour, accordingly, the son 
of the groat Schiller made llis appearance. 
Ite was, like all the otln-r people, dirty, and 
smelling of pipes, which was the only piece of 
Herman statistics that experience had made 
me acquainted with. 

“ 1 Well ! ’ exclaimed my pupil, as soon as 
Schiller had taken a scat. ‘ 1 will agree, if 
Mr.-lias no objection.’ 

“ ‘ To what l' said 1. 

“* Mr. Schiller, having taken a fancy to me, 
lias kindly consented to become my instructor 
in the German language. With this end in. 
view,.he has invited me to liis house for a 
few hours every night, to read his father’s 
works. I suppisc you can have uo possible 
objection.’ , , , 

“ Of course I could not. I wns delighted 
that such a lucky cliauoc had befallen him. 
Breakfast, concluded, he and Schiller went 
out together. 
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After this, for several weeks, my pupil 
repaired to the house of his friend every 
algk!, from nine till twelve, where he told me 
: 0mi he was making immense progress, and 
could now read, with perfect ease, the play of 
"Wllluim Tell. I remarked, however, that he 
continued to address the waiters in English, 
as heretofore, probably from a feeling of bash- 
fulness. Once or twice I met him walking in 
the street with Schiller and a lady—Mrs. 
Schiller, I was told—a very beautiiul, and, 
indeed, quite English-lookiug woman. 

“ Things had been going on in this way for 
Borne time, when one morning I received a 
brief but peremptory letter from Canute 
Castle, ordering our immediate return to 
England, rhelim,.! thougbt, looked rather 
uncomfortable ; but there was no help for it. 
We departed, and got back safely. It was 
nightfall when our post-chaisc drew up in the 
great Ostro-Gothic archway. I shall not 
easily forget the countenance of the Earl as 
he advanced to meet us. Without noticing 
his son, he bade me follow him to his study— 
a small apartment, adorned with a picture of 
King Canute, the fouuder of the family, who 
is represented in the act of throwing cold 
water upon the flattery of bis followers. 1 
remember glancing vaguely at tills picture as 
' I went in, and wondering at the extroordi- 
' nary likeness which the present earl bore to 
I ‘his ancestor. This seemed to me to be a 
I great phenomenon. It was a painting of 
1 Sir Thomas Laurence's, I think. 

“ Without offering me a chair, the earl asked 
me in a stem voice for what purpose I had 

S one abroad with his son, 1 replied, wou- 
ering very much at his tone and manner, 
that I hail gone asj tutor, of courec. Had I j 
discharged my trust 1 1 answered, that to 
the best of my ability I had. How then could 
1 account for the fact, that during the last 
month my pupil had gambled away, lit a 

C ite hell at Baden-Baden, a sum of more 
eight hundred pounds, as he, the EarL 
could prove on information which admitted 
of no doubt 1 I was thunderstruck, and de¬ 
clared, with perfect truth, that I had enter¬ 
tained no idea that such a tiling was going 
cm. 

“‘That 18 difficult to believe,’ interposed 
Lonl Canute, ‘when I am informed to a 
certainty that this little fool of a boy was en¬ 
gaged at play for three or four hours every 
evening. You must have missed him during 
that time, Mr.-’ 

“ I related the imposition which had been 


man of twenty-seven » not quite a babe in 
arms. He must have acquired a little expe¬ 
rience by that. time. 

“ ‘ I don't know, though, on the whole,* he 


Sir, is a cheque for five hundred pounds, your 
full salary. But it is, of course, unnecessary 
for me to say, that your services will lie 
no*Ionger required.’ I bowed and withdrew, 
thinking, in spite of myself, that with his air 
of mild reproachfnlness, he looked more like 
KiugCanute than ever. 

“ We actually managed to live for more than 
fourteen months on these five hundred prnnds, 
which kept continually diminishing as our 
family increased. Our little twins, too, Knox 
(so called from the Reverend Cephas Knox, 
our rector) and bis brother Erebus bad been 
afflicted, according to my wife, with divers 
infantine complaints, which I, for my pnvt, 
was never able to perceive, but which cost a 
great deal of money, sonic part of which I 
think she devoted to the purchase of a new 
gown. At the end of this time it was al«o- 
lutely necessary to rouse ourselves. Charles, 
meanwhile, had lieen extending his.business 
very much, and would soon be in a position to 
lend me a helping band. I was determined, 
however, never to solicit assistance from that 
quarter, while 1 had health and strength 
left to aid myself. Independently of a~y 
feeling of delicacy prompting me to this re- 


ah well! perhaps it was ray fault. Here, 


‘who has not, poor fellow! enjoyed such ad¬ 
vantages.’ 

*• One morning, it was suggested to me by 
some one or other, that I should turn literary 
man, and join the ‘ Mudhorough Gazette,’ 
which would lie sure to avail itself at once 
of my offer to Weenie a contributor. No 
sooner had the idea Wen put into my 
head, than 1 walked oil’ to the residence of 
the Editor, a neat villa in the outskirts of the 
town. He was a good lioon companion and 
an elder at his meeting-house, and could be 
charged with only one failing in the wide world, 
which was that of W-ating his wife. Even 
for this solitary failing there was an excuse 
to be made, for she was in the habit of charg¬ 
ing him with nightly inebriety, which charge 
being strictly true, was, of course, doubly 
provoking. I think that when I knocked at 
t he door, I interrupted him in his uhuuI occu¬ 
pation, for I heard shrieks ui the back par¬ 
lour, and he canie out to meet me with a very 
red face. He, however, showed me into bis 
stndy; my errand was soon explained, and 
he appeared to jump at my offer. * 

“‘To have Ruch a distinguished man as 
yourself connected with our piper, will give 
us great pleasure, Sir.’ 

“ It was agreed that I should commence 
with,a leading article on the approaching 
trial of Queen Caroline. I was to ‘give it’ 
to George the Fourth, and to draw tears for 
Caroline. 

“ ‘ An unhappy female, Sir, ill-treated by A 
monster of a man ]’ as the Editor said, show¬ 
ing me to the door. 
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produce of the negro’s forced exertions. While 
only one, and one only source exists for the eup- 
rfy of his loom, be is dependent upon slavery. 
The thongs of the slaveholder's whip increase 
and quicken the means not only of his own 
existence, but of four millions of spinning, 
weaving, and printing co-mates; that being the 
number of the British population—in fact, 
one-sixth of it—which shares his dependence 
upon the peace and prosperity of the Southern 
States of America. Tins enormous section of 
the people are precisely in the condition of a 
nation, who depend upon one sort of food, or 
of a man who risks his whole fortune upon 
the issne of one venture. "When the potato 
crop failed -in Ireland, thousands died of 
.starvation; millions would meet a similar 
fate were supplies of cotton to be suddenly 
cut off from the shores of the Western 
Atlantic. 

Manufactured cotton is the staple clothing 
of nearly three-fourths of the inhabitants of 
the globe ; and five-sixths of the cotton reared 
in the various parts of the world are imported 
into this country; yet up to the present time 
we have been content to depend upon the one 
source for the raw article. A quarrel about a line 
of territory—another Oregon question—may 
paralyse our cotton factories to-morrow, and 
burden tliegeneral community with the support 
of one-sixth of our entire population. A frosty 
night never occurs in the Cqtton States with¬ 
out pinching the resources of the Lancashire 
operative ;for as cotton becomes scarcer and 
dearer, work becomes slacker and wages less. 
The entire commercial aspect of this country 
may at any time be suddenly changed by any 
sudden misfortune happening to the North 
American cotton-fields. There is no other 
country to which vrr can successfully turn in 
such an event. Our own Colonial territories 
might still be made to furnish ns with a suffi¬ 
cient supply to render us independent of the 
slaveholders of the ■ Southern States; but up 
to this time colonial agriculturists have been 
top busy abusing the home Government for 
its mismanagement, or squabbling amongst i 
themselves about local matters, to be in a 
condition to send us more than a few bales 
—-not sufficient food for a dozen factories. 
Begardless of the comparatively small amouut 
of labour cotton culture demands—the slight 
risks of failure in the crop, the ready market 
for its consumption and the insignificance of 
the requisite capital—our colonial or Indian 
possessions have been occupied too earnestly 
by intestine disagreements, or in territorial 
warfare, to yield cotton profitably to them¬ 
selves or to the parent country. Yet in 
these most suitable climates nothing is more 
easy. The peculiarities of culture offer no 
difficulties that cannot be surmounted. The 
seed is usually planted in rows, from six to 
ewbt feet apart, in holes made at intervals 
of about one yani. The depredations of the 
grab make it requisite to place right or ten 
■sods in each hole. The garm appears above 


ground about a fortnight after the seed has 
been planted. Iu about four months the 
shrubs are topped; in the aixth month the 
blossoms burst, and between the seventh and 
tenth month the pods form, and fill with the 
delicate fibre which we weave into stuffs of 
endless variety, although the cotton shrub 
is exposed to many hostile influences. 


Indeed, in many of the tropical jtossessions 
of Great Britain, its cultivation is attended 
with less risk than that which accompanies 
cereal crops at home, and with which itself 
is reared in America, whore the variable 
climate under which it is now chiefly culti¬ 
vated, and the consequent unsteadiness of 
supply, render the cotton market of this 
country liable to frequent and highly-injuri¬ 
ous fluctuations. The present disturbed and 
uncertain condition of the market, amply 
justifies this assertion. 

The demand for cotton has increased with 
such unprecedented rapidity, that it is a 
matter of wonder to mauy that tin- supply has 
been at all commensurate. The official tables 
of the importations of cotbm for the last 
forty-five years, show how rapidly the demand 
has risen, and how, year by year, we have 
become more dependent upon America. In 
1791, according to the official statement of 
Mr. Woodbury, secretary to the Gutted States 
Treasury, the States produced no more than 
two millions of pounds of cotton ; in J *05, or 
fourteen years afterwards, they exported 
thirty-two million five hundred thousand 
pounds into this country; in 1*42, we 1 weight 
five hundred and seventy-five million pounds 
of American cotton; and last year »•* im¬ 
ported nearly five hundred and seventy-two 
million jiounds, worth above fourteen millions 
sterUm.', nearly all from tin- same quart-i’. 

This extraordinary increase gives a striking 
proof of the truth of the economical axiom, 
that permanent excess of demand produces de¬ 
pression of price. Tim fact is, that a pound of 
cotton is not worth more than a fourth of its 
price in 1815. This progressive cheapness is 
attributable to the improvements and economy 
in the mode of culture, forced upon the pro¬ 
ducers by the immensity of the demand. Air. 
Bates, of the house of Baring and Go., stated 
before a Parliamentary Gonimiti.ee in 1833, 
that “even six eeuts, or threepence ]*:-r [Humd 
is a price at which the planters can gain 
money in the valley of the Mississippi; " and 
according to Air. Woodbury, ‘‘where rich 
lands and labour were low, as in Alabama a 
few years ago, two cents (one penny) per 
pound for cotton in the seed, or eight cents 
when cleaned, would pay expenses. It is sup¬ 
posed to be a profitable crap in the South 
Western States at ten cents per pound. Fresh 
laud m the States will, it is estimated, give 
on an average from one thousand to one thou¬ 
sand two hundred pounds per acre of cotton 
seed, which wiU yield of clean cotton from 
two hundred ana fifty to three hundred 
pounds. Taking the smaller average, and 
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estimating the value of the cleaned cotton at torero who fled to this country on the reduo- 
eight cents per pound, the worth of an acre of tlon of Antwerp by the Duke of Parma in 
ootton is four pounds three shillings and four* 1583. It is conjectured that these refugees 
pAice. It is difficult, however, to frame an introduced the manufacture of cotton into this 
estimate of the value of a cotton estate, since country. Lewis Roberts, writing in 1641, 
cotton varies in price from a few pence to of the industry of the Manchester folk, tells 
many shillings- Thus, while Bengal cotton of us that “ they buy cotton wool in London, 
inferior quality can be raised and delivered in that comes first from Qyprns and Smyrna, 
England with profit to the grower at two- and at home worke the same, and perfect 
pence half-penny per pound, Sea Island cotton it into fustians, vemillions, dimities, and 
<so called from the circumstance of its having other such stuffes, and then return it to 
been first cultivated in the low, sandy islands j London, where the same is vented, and sold, 
on the American coast, between Charlestown j and not seldom sent into forrain parts, who 
and Savannah) fetches from ten to twenty-two have means, at far easier tcrincs, to .pro- 
pence per pound. Tbe value of cotton neces- vide themselves of the said first materials.** 
sarily depends upon the care with which it is Under the vigorous stewardship of the Che- 
cultivated, and the laud from which it draws thams cotton manufacture grew rapidly 
its sustenance. in importance. At this period cotton yarn 

If we turn to the past, experience tells us was - generally used os weft, and flax as 
that the best cotton can bo cultivated in our i warp. Tbe cotton vara was spun by the 
own colonies, it was undoubtedly first trans-1 jieasantry, and travelling chapmen from the 
planted from Anguilla to tbo Bahamas, j manufacturing houses went with nackhorses 
whence seeds were sent in 1786 from Georgia. ( from cottage to cottage to gather the produce 
From this date we have gradually allowed , of the poor folk's wheels. Tassing from the 
our former sources of supply to fall into ■ seventeenth century to the eighteenth, we 
disrepute, autl to place ourselves altogether 1 find, about the year 1739, according to the 
in the hands of Americans. In l“fcC, our;" Gentleman’s Magazine,” that the manufac¬ 
to tnl imports of cotton amounted to twenty , t.uro of cotton had arrived “ at so great per- 
million pounds, no part, of which, it is impur- J fection ” that the manufacturers were be- 
tant to remember, was furnished by North j ginning systematically to export cotton goods 
America. We find that our West India! to the colonies. The gradual introduction of 
colonies sent us a third of the above quantity., machinery, the cheapening of transit, the pro- 
that about another third came from foreign gressive freedom of conunerce, have at last 
wcf-tem colonies, wliile two millions of pounds • evolved, from the small Vjcginuings here chro- 
came from Brazil, and five millions of pounds nicled, that stupendous mass of machinery 
from the Levant. Yet only nineteen years J which now holjw to clothe the large propor- 
afterwarils, out of the fifty-nine millions of : tiou of the fiuuily of man. We are told that 
pounds which entered our ports in the course j the cotton yarn annually spun in England 
of one year, the United States—that had but would, in a single thread, encompass the 
a handful of need in 1 Ttdi—sent us upwards of earth two hundred and three thousand, seven 
thirty-two millions, hundred and seventy-five limes—that our 

One bf the wisest steps taken by the wrought cotton fabric exjwrted aunually 
Americans after the conclusion of the peace would girdle the equatorial circumference of 
which established their independence, was to the globe seven times; at the same time it is 
beg a few noils of cotton-seed from tbe rejmrtcd that the cotton plant has so pre- 
Bahamas. The astounding fact that last year carious an existence that “in the morning it 
We paid tbe Americans upwards of fourteen is green and fldhrisluug; aud in tbe evening, 
millions sterling for tlie produce of those few withered and decayed.” 
polls, is a convincing proof of the sagacity The evils of this fluctuating uncertainty 
which prompted the planters of Georgia to now eucoinpass us. We have only to recur 
now them in their adopted soil. It remains to the yield of the last few years to de- 
to be proved whether or not a few of our vnonstrate the unsettled and perilous con- 
own colonists nmy be induced, even after dition in which our cotton manufacturers 
this lapse of time-and the advance which exist. In one year we find the crop esti- 
the Americans have made, to turn unpro- mated at one million seven hundred tliou- 
fitable lands into productive and valuable saud bags; iu another at two millions one 
cotton-fields. hundred thousand ; iu another at two millions 

For whatever is to be done in this important four hundred thousand ; iu another at two 
matter, we must look to Manchester. Already millions seven hundred thousand ; and in 
the House of Cotton Lords—the Manchester another we find that it dropped to two million 
Chamber of Commerce—but a glance at the bales—differing in two years as much as 
foregone connexion of Manchester with£otton twenty-five per cent. The Fugitive Slave Bill,, 
will show what we may expect from that which haa made a deep sensation throughout 
quarter for the future. the States, and exasperated the three million 

The present greatness of Manchester as a slaves upon whom we depend for our cotton 
manufacturing town was, in all probability, supply, has increased the danger of dependence 
founded by the h a n d of Flemish mannfho- upon America. Mr. Bright said very well, at 
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Manchester, the other day, that the emanci¬ 
pation ofthe slaves of America—come when 
ft might—would have the effect of destroying 
the cotton crop for a few seasons, at least; 
and' thus “ the very greatest set of justice 
ever granted by any government in the world, 
might be the cause of the greatest misery and 
disasters to the vast population of this country 
connected with the industry of the cotton- 
trade.” Such a contingency would be ac¬ 
counted disgraceful os well as disastrous to 
this country. 

To obviate the coming pressure in the 
cotton market, from this ana other causes, 
the attention of the Manchester manufac¬ 
turers has been chiefly directed to the vast 
extent' of country under the control of the 
East India Company. From this great terri¬ 
tory, with its hundred millions of inhabitants, 
we get only one-tenth of our cotton supply— 
and the cotton we do get is of such an inferior 
quality, that we never pay for it more than 
one-twentieth the amount we pay for our 
gross importation. The reasons assigind for 
this disproportionate supply of Indian cotton 
are four. The first is the oppressive tax or 
rent; the second is the want of roads; the 
third is the want of common buildings, bams, 
and stores; and the fourth, the want of piers, 
quays, mod docks. Mr. Bayley has shown 
that, in the present neglected state of the 
interior, it costs fifty per cent, on the value of 
the cotton, to convey it from the field to the 
place of shipment. Ineffectual appeals have 
been made to the East India Company by 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. The 
Company have, from time to time, promised 
to do all in their power to encourage the 
growth of cotton within their terntories. 
Hoads were to be made into the interior; 
riven were to be rendered navigable; and 
docks and ports were to be constructed on a 
magnificent scale; yet, up to this hour, roads 
are nowhere to be found in India, and a 
foreign vessel has not a harbour to ride in, in 
safety, along the vast seaboard that we pos¬ 
sess in the East. The climate of India is 
better adapted to yield a steady supply of 
cotton than that of any other country. The 
frdste which nip the plants in the Southern 
States of America, do not visit India, and the 
cotton' jplant is, here, perennial, whereas, in 
America, it must be planted annually. The 
extensive cultivation of cotton in India would 
not only make us independent of those casual¬ 
ties, under the effect of which the trade of 
Manchester is now suffering, hut would also 
be an inestimable boon to the native popu¬ 
lation. The inquiry which the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce have set on foot 
is a timely measure; it may stir the Com¬ 
pany, now that their charter is on the eve 
of expiration; at all events, we shall learn, 
from Mr. Maekay’s investigation, the pre¬ 
rise eanses which h&ve hitherto operated to 
the prejudice of the cotton cultivators of 
Xadis. 


With good roads and commodious docks, it 
is conjectured that cotton would be imported 
from India into this country, at a price that 
would necessarily compete with tne fluctu¬ 
ating American market. 

However, there is no reason why our fac¬ 
tories should depend for their food mostly 
upon India. From the West Indies we may 
look for growing supplies as well. An in¬ 
teresting letter from n Jamaica cotton planter, 
dated September of the current year, affirms, 
that extensive experiments have proved that 
Sea Island, as well as every other kind of 
cotton, can be grown on that island. The 
geniality of the climate, the absence of winter, 
and the large tracts of land which are un¬ 
cultivated, and which are so peculiarly adapted 
for the growth of cotton, seem to point out 
Jamaica as a place where any kind, and large 
quantities, of this material can be cheaply 
cultivated. The only drawback at present 
is the paucity of labour; and even this draw¬ 
back is likely to be soon removed. 

Experimental cotton fields are progress¬ 
ing in Australia, Port Natal, and Western 
Africa. In all of these countries the plant 
lias lieen successfully reared. The distance 
of Australia, however, forbids us to hope that 
we may be able to rely upon the product of 
her splendid climate for our cotton. Bat 
from Natal we may reasonably expect a large 
cotton growth. The climate is exquisite: the 
fig, the peach, the orange, and the almond 
flourish side by side in the open air; and 
the fine light Boil of the D’Urban district 
so genially nourishes the cotton plant, 
that it bears vigorously for five consecutive 
years. 

These facts have lieen for some time patent 
to the authorities, both home and colonial; 
yet, with the bole worm feeding at his leisure, 
the frost nipping the {Kids, or the rude winds 
sweeping away acres of undeveloped calico, 
how tardily and reluctantly lias the question 
of cotton cultivation been taken up. It is 
only when we are threatened with a dearth 
of cotton, which would entail horrors upon 
this country, as terrible and deplorable as the 
potato blight inflicted upon Ireland, that the 
matter is mooted. We have unproductive 
soils in every quarter of the globe, where we 
might grow food for our factories, without 
regard to the tyrannies of a Fugitive Stave 
Bill —without bring parties to the degra¬ 
dation of human, creatures to the level of 
beasts of burden; and the present aspect 
of the cotton market—the swelling mur¬ 
murs of American slaves—the bole worms of 
Georgia/-—the floods of New Orleans, and 
other constantly recurring casualties of the 
Southern States, all should combine to rouse 
the energy of colonial speculators, and bid pru¬ 
dent agriculturists to spread the frail fibres 
of the cottoh plant in the burning sun of 
India, the more temperate heat of South 
Africa, and in the steady climate of the West 
India Islands. By these energetic measures 
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we may,secure that important consideration 
—steadiness in the supply of food for the 
factory. 


HUMAN BROTHERHOOD. 

The monarch, glitt’ring with the pomp of state, 
Wears the same flesh ns those that die of hunger; 
like them, the worn shall be his loathsome mate. 
When he resigns his glory to a younger. 

The beauty, worshipp'd by the limners eye, 

On whom n hundred suitors gate admiring, 

Is sistor to the hag, deformed, awry, 

Who gathers in the road her scanty firing. 

Tiie scholar, glorying in the stomp of Mind, 
Master of all the wisdom Time has hoarded. 

Is brother to the lumpish, untaught hind. 

Whose vulgar name will perish unrecorded. 

Therefore let human sympathies bo strong, 

Lcteach man share his welfare with his neighbour; 
! To the whole race Heaven's bounteous gifts belong, 
I None may livo idly whilst his fellows labour. 


THE KING OF THE HEARTH. 

“ Do thee go on, Phil," said a miner, one of 
sixteen who sat about a taproom fire. ** I><» 
thee go on, Phil Spruce; and, Mrs. Pittis, 
fetch us in some beer." 

“ And pipes,” added a boy. 

“Mr.Spruoe contemplated his young friend 
■with a grim smile. “ Well,” said he, “ it’s a 
Jj story profitable to be heard, and so—" 

“ Aye, so it he,” said a lame man, who made 
himself a little more than onita with Nature, 
by working with his sound leg on the floor 
incessantly. “ So it be,” said Timothy Drum, i 
“ Phil’s a philosopher.” 

“ It always strucked me,” said a dirty little 
man, “ that Phil has had a sort of nater in 
him ever since that night we lust old Tony 
Barker." 

“ What happened then! ” inquired the 
squire’s new gamekeejter. s 

“Did ever you see down the shaft of a 
pit 1 ” asked Phil, 

“ No; and I *d rather not.” 

“ A deep, deep well. Whatever they may 
do in other parts, we sing hymns, when we 
are pulled up, and if bo be any of our butties 
at such times says a wicked word, he gets 
cursed finely when we be safe up at tho top. 
We gon up and down different ways. In 
some old pits they have ladders, one under 
another, winch reminds me—” 

“ Always the way with Phil.” 

Mr. Spruce gazed sternly in the direction 
of the whisperer, and drank some beer. 
“Which reminds me that once—” 

We must here announce the fact concern¬ 
ing Mr. Philip Spruce, that his method of 
telling a story (“ Which reminds me,” always 
meant a story with him) is very discursive. 
He may be said to resemble Jeremy Benth&m, 
who, according to Hazlitt's criticism, fills his 
sentence with a row of pegs, and hangs a 


garment upon each of them. Let us omit 
some portion of his tediousneser, and allow 
hint to go on with his tale. 

“ It was in the year One thousand, eight., 
four, four; by token it was the same month, 
November, in which the block fell upon Tim 
Drum's leg, I was invited to a Christmas 
dinner, by old Jabez Wilson. You are 
aware, gentlemen, that, hereabouts there are 
a great number of deserted pits. The en¬ 
trances to these are mostly covered with a 
board or two. There aren’t many stiles in 
our pit-country, so we are drove to using these 
for firewood. The old pit mouths being left 
uncovered, and sometimes hidden in brush¬ 
wood, it is a very common thing for sheep to 
tumble in, and if gentlemen go shooting there¬ 
abouts, they may chance to return home 
without a dog —your good health, Timothy. 
—As I was saying, ] love to ponder upon 
causes, and compare effects. I pondered as I 
walked— ” 

“ And the effect was that you tumbled into 
a pit, Phil Spruce.” 

The truth lias been told, gentlemen, but it 
has been told too soon. And now 1 Ve for¬ 
gotten where I was.« Ay, pondering." Here 
Phil hung up a long shred of philosophy on 
one of his pegs; and after the first* ten 
minutes of his harangue, which was chiefly 
occupied in abusing human nature, a fierce- 
looking individual said, “ Go on, Sir; you’ve 
brought things to that pass where thev-won’t 
liear aggravation. The company expects you 
to fall down the pit directly.” 

“ In the middle of my reflections—my 
natural Christmas thoughts,” continued Phil, 
“ 1 felt a severe bump on the back and a 
singular freedom about jpy legs, followed by 
a cnish against the hinder jiart of my head—■’ 

“ To the bottom at once/'jsaid the fierce- 
looking man. 

“ I was at the bottom of a pit in two 
seconds. By what means my life was pre¬ 
served, I cannot tell; certaiu it is that 1 sus¬ 
tained at that t?nie no serious injury, id 
course, I. was much stunned, and lay fora long 
time, 1 suppose, insensible. When I opened 
my eyes there was nothing to be seen more 
than a faint glimmer from the daylight far 
above, and a great many dancing stare which 
seemed like a swarm of gnats, ready to settle 
on my body. I now pondered how J should 
obtain rescue from my dangerous jweition, 
when an odd circumstance arrested my atten¬ 
tion. 1 was evidently, unless my cars de¬ 
ceived me, not alone in my misfortune ; for I 
heard, as distinctly as I now hear Mr. Drum's, 
leg upon the fender, I heard a loud voice. 
It proceeded from a distant gallery. ‘Who 
did you say 1 ’ inquired the voice in a hoarse 
tone ; a softer voice replied, ‘ Phil Spruoe, I 
think.’ ‘Very well,’ answered the big sound ; 

‘ I ’ll come to him directly.’ ” 

“ Here was a state of thingB. A gentleman 
resided here «ud was aware of my intrusion 
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Moreover I was known. Was the ac¬ 
quaintance mutual! Well, gentlemen, that 
question was soon to be decided, for presently 
I heard a rustling and a crackling noise, like the 
approaching of a lady in a very stiff silk dress. 
But that gruff voice!—I trembled. As the 
sound approached, a light gleamed over the 
dark, dirty walls, and glittered in the puddle 
upon which I was reposing. 4 He or she has 
brought a candle, that is wise.’ So I looked 
round. Mother of Miracles! He, she, or 
IT. What do yon think approached ? A mass 
of' cinder, glowing hot, shaped into head, 
body, arms, and legs; black coal on the crown 
of its head, red glow on the cheeks, and all 
the rest white not, with here and there a 
little eruption of black bubbles, spirting out 
lighted gas. It was the shape of a huge man, 
who walked up, with a most friendly expres¬ 
sion in his face, evidently intending to give 
me a warm reception. 

“ And so he did, as I will tell you presently. 
' It needed not the aid of his natural qualities 
to throw me into a great and sudden heat; 
hiB supernatural appearance was enough lor 
that. Then I was seized with a great fear 
lest, in his friendliness, he should expect me 
to shake hands. That »vas as if 1 should 
have thrust my fingers into this tan-room 
grate. Well, ma’am (your good health, Mrs. 
Pittas), the strange thing came up to me quite 
pleasant, with a beaming face, and said, in 
something of a voice like a hoarse blast pipe, 
* Glad to see you, Mr. Spruce. How did you 
come here ?’ 4 O, said 1, * Sir,’ not liking to be 
behindhand in civility,‘I only just dropped 
in.’ ‘ Cold, up above, Mr. Spruce! Will you 
walk in and take a little something warm.’ 
A little something warm ! What’s that i 
thought I. 4 O yeg,’ 1 said, 4 with all my 
heart. Sir.’ 4 Come along, then; you sewn 
stiff in the bones, Mr. Spruce, allow me to 
help you up.’ *0 Lord ! ’ 1 cried, forgetting 
my manners. 4 No thank you, Sir. Sprue*; 
la my name, and spruce my nature. I can 
get up quite nimble/ And so 1 did, with a 
map ; although it made my joints ache, 1 can 
tel| you. The thing bowed and seemed to lie 
quite glowing double with delight to see me. 
Take a little something warm, I thought 
again. O, but I won’t though ! However, I 
must not seem eager to get away just yet; 
the beast seems to think 1 came down on 

r rpose to see him. 4 After you, Sir! ’ said 
bowing and pulling my firelock. 4 If you 
will be so good as to lead, I ’ll follow.’ 4 This 
way, then, Philip.’ 

44 So we went along a gallery, and came to a 
vault winch was lighted by the bodies of a 
great number of imps, all made of brisk live 
coal, like my conductor^ 4 1 dare say you 
find the room close,’ said the king—for I 
found afterwards he was a real king, though 
he was so familiar. 4 What will you take to 
drink ?’ I calculated there was nothing 
weaker tlian vitriol in hispe&lar, so I begged 
■to be excused. 4 It is not my habit, Sir, to 


drink early mornings; and indeed I must 
not let my wife wait dinner. Wc will have a 
little gossip, if yon please, and then you will 
| let one of your servants light me out, perhkps. 
I merely dropped in, as you are aware, my 
dear Sir.’ 4 Quite aware of that, my dear 
Phil. And very glad 1 am to get your com¬ 
pany. Of course you are anxious to be up 
above in good time; and if -you can stop here 
an hour, I shall bo happy to accompany you.* 
Indeed, thought I to myself, Polly will stare. 
‘Most happy,' I replied. 4 1 fear you will 
take harm from that nasty puddle at my 
door,’ observed the king. 4 Wouldn’t you 
wish to fie-down and rest a bil, before wo 
start out together.’ I thought that a safe way 
of getting through the time. 4 You are very 
good,’ said L 4 Get a bed ready. Collin and 
Purse!’ Two bright little imps (baled away, 
and the Thing turning round to me with a 
sulphurous yawn, said, 4 1 don’t mind, Phil, if 
1 lie down with you.’ Surely he’s roasting 
me, I thought. 

44 True as sorrow, Mr. Timothy, Coffin and 
Purse came back in no time to say tbe bed 
was ready; and I followed the king with 
as good courage as a Sinithiield martyr. But 
il did not, 1 did not expect what followed. 
1 We went into a small vault, of which half the 
floor was covered by a blazing tire: all the 
coals had been raked level, and that was 
Coffin and Purse’s bed-making. 4 Well, I ’ll 
get in at once,’ said the king;'‘you see we ’ve 
ia nice fight mattress.’ ‘Light, .Sir ! why it *s 
j in vivid blazes. You don't suppose J cau lie 
■ down on that.’ 4 Why not, Phil I You see I 
, do. Here J am, snug and comfortable.' * Yes, 

; my dear .Sir, but you forget tin- difference 
; there is between us V ‘And yes again, Mr. 
Spruce; but please to re.member this is 
Christmas Day, a day on which all differences 
should lw ended.’ 

441 And now,’ said the monster, sitting up 
suddenly upon a corner of the bed, 4 and now', 
Phil, I wilt urge you to nothing. You arc a 
reasoning man, and count for a philosopher. 
Let’s argue a bit, Mr. Spruce.’ 1 I 'in favour¬ 
able to tree discussion,’ J replied; 4 but I 
decide on principles of common sen sc.’ 4 Let 
common sense decide,’ replied tbe king, cross¬ 
ing his knees amt looking conversational. 
‘The point at issue is, whether with your 
views it would be better lbr you to remain a 
man or to become a cinder. What were 
your thoughts this morning, Philip Spruce f 
‘ This morning I was thinking about human 
nature. Sir.’ ‘ And how did you decide upon 
it, Philip!’ ‘Humbly asking pardou, Sir, 
and meaning no offence, may 1 enquire whe¬ 
ther in present company it is permitted to 
speak disrespectfully of the Devil ? ’ 

44 1,wouldn’t have said that, Phil, to a 
of his appearance.’’ 

“ Lord bless you, Tim Druip, he looked so 
mild disposed, and ‘No offence,’ he says; 
‘speak out without reserve.’ 4 Then, Sir,’ 
said I, ‘this is what I think.of human natur. 
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I believe that it was loll ot every sort of 
goodness, and that men were naturally well 
disposed to one another, till the Devil got 
that great idea of his. Men are >>orn to 
worship tlieir Creator, and to supply the 
wants of their neighbours, but then comes in 
the deceiving fiery monster, with a pocketful 
of money, and says, quite disinterested, 

* Gentlemen and Ladies, it’s of no use asking 
you to venerate me; you don’t do it, and you 
oughtn’t to; but the most convenient and 
proper thing is for every individual to worship 
only just his self. You see the result of tins,’ 
says the old sinner; ‘by paying sacrifice to 
your own images, you just change things from 
tbc right-hand jacket to the left, or if you 
go abroad, as you must do, in search of offer- 
, mgs, all the fish conics to your own net, and 
j all the fat into your own belly. smoke 

your own incense, and if you chance to l* 
remiss in your devotions,you may makepeace 
and atonement any way you please. Then,’ 
says the great, brimstone beast—I beg votir 
pardon, Bir, excuse my liltcrty of speech—‘ if 
j anybody remark you are my servants, you 
I can inugh, and tell them you are. no such fools. 

I As for any formulary of religion, follow In 
j that the fashion of your country ’— 

I ‘"The cinder gentleman, Airs. Pitt is, my 
dear, rolled about in the tire, quite at his ease, 
and said, ‘ Very good, Phil. And what else 
have you to say of human nature I ’ by which 
you will see that he had discrimination enough 
1 to perceive the value of inv olwervations. 
j ‘ The result, is. Sir,’ 1 says to him then, ‘ that 
{ the whole human race is a dancing and a 
j traini>eting in corners, every man singing 
| hymns in honour of his self. And the old 
enemy capers up and down the country and 
the town, rejoicing a*' the outcry which he 
hears from every lie in bis honour. A friend 
is rarer than a phoenix ; for no man can 
serve two images, and each sticks firmly by 
his own.’ 

“ ‘ Have yon no charily yourself, this 
Christinas, Air. Spruce ] ’ enquired the king, 
after he had called to his two imps that they 
should put fresh coals upon the bed, and rake 
it up. ‘ When J was a young man, Bir,’ said 
I, * no one could have started in the world 
with a stronger faith in human goodness. 
But I ’ve seen my error. All the ways of 
human nature are humbug, Sir; as for my 
fellow-creatures, I’ve been very much de¬ 
ceived in ’em. That ’« all I know in answer 
to vour question.’ 

“ ‘ I understand you, Phil,’ the king said, 
lounging back upon the lied, and kindling the 
new coals into a blaze around him by the 
mere contact of his body. ‘ You are a phi- 
t losopher out at elbows, and therefore a little 
out of temper with the world. You .would 
like best to make your observations upon 
human nature without being jostled. You’d 
rather see tho play from a snug little box, 
than be an tutor in it, kicked about arid 
worried.’ ‘Ah, Sir,’ said I, ‘and where is 


such a seat provided ? ’• ‘ Philip, I can 
answer that question,’ said the king; ‘ and 
what i* more, I can give yon free admission 
to a snug private box. * How so, Bir V said I, 
quite eagerly. ‘The coal-box, Phil,’ replied 
the king. ‘ I’m puzzled. Sir,’ said I. ‘ In 
what way is my condition to lie improved by 
the act of Bitting in a coal-box 1 ’ ‘That, my 
dear Phil, I will make as clear to you as a 
tire on a frosty night. Know, then, that I 
am King among the tods.’ 1 Ijowed, and 
was upon the point of kissing his extended 
hand, but drew back my nose suddenly. 

! 1 The cinder which I now have on I wear— 
beeause it is large and easy—in the manner of 
a dressing gown, when here at home. I am, 
however, a spirit, and ruler over many other 
; spirits similarly formed. Now, Phil, the 
; business and amusement of myself mid sub- 
i jeets is to transfer ourselves at will into the 
i tenancy of any coal we please. The scuttles 
: of the whole kingdom are our meeting-houses. 

; Every coal cast upon the tire, Phil, is, by 
our means, animated with a living spirit. 
It is our amusement, then, to have a merry 
. sport among ourselves ; and it is our pr£- 
1 vilege to watch the scenes enacted round 
i tlic hearths which we enliven. Wien the 
cinder becomes cold, the spirit is again set 
free, and flies, whither it pleases, to anew 
abode.”’ 

“■ Isn’t that the doctrine of metamicosis ? ” 

‘ asked the l»oy (a national scholar^ tapping 
■ the ashes from his pipe-bowl. 

• “ It’s a thing 1 never heerd on,” said the 

; gamekeeper. Air. Spruce went on 

‘■‘Did you never,’ continued his majesty, 
j ‘ when gazing into the fire, see a grotesque 
i face glow Indore you ? That face, Phil, has 
been mine. You have Jlle n seen the king 
among tho Coals. If you become a cinder, 
AI r. Spruce, you may consider yourself made 
a judge.’ 

“ ‘ Well, Sir,’ says I, ‘ your reverence, it *s 
firstly requisite to judge, whether I will or 
won’t sit down upon the fire. It *s my opinion 
I won’t. I \1 like a little more discussion.’ 
‘ Talk away, Phil,’ Raid the king. ‘ Well, 
Sir,’ says 1, ‘since you’re always a-looking 
—leastways in winter—through'tho liars of 
grates, it’s possible you’ve seen a bit yourself 
of human nature. * Don’t it fidget you 1 ’ 
‘Why,’ says he, ‘Phil,’ a-st retching out his 
arms for a great yawn so suddenly as very 
nigh to set my coat on fire with his mi lingers, 
‘ I have been tolerably patient, haven’t 11 ’ 
‘ If it’s sarcasm you mean,’ says 1, a little 
nettled, ‘I must say it’s a figure of speech I 
don’t approve of.’ * 

“ * I beg your pardon, Sir,’ he says, * and 
here’s an answer to your question. It *s mv 
opinion, Air. Spruce, that as a cinder yon will 
be agreeably surprised. I do see people 
sitting around me, now and then, whom I can’t 
altogether get my coals to blaze for cheerfully. 
They sit and talk disparagement about all 
laminar of folks their neighbours; they have a 
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cupboard in their Hearts for hoarding up the 
grievances they spend their lives in sqmiMng 
Jferi; they hate the world, and could make 
ou t 0 f millstones, but if one hints that 
they are erring, they are up in arms and 
don’t approve of sarcasm.’ ‘Sir,’ says I, 
'you are personal.’ 'By no means, Mr. 


we live lodger to love leas. Preyed upon by 
disappointments—' 

“ ‘ Yes,’ says I, ‘ preyed upon.’ 

“ ‘ Say, rather, blessed with trial. Who \1 
care to swim in a cork jacket! Trouble is a 


lor your foolish, blunder. You ’re a philo¬ 
sopher, Phil,’ he says, 'and did you never 
hear that your “I” is the only thing certainly 
existent, and that the world without may be 
a shadow or mere port of you, or if external, 
eS no certain form or tint, having the colour 
of tile medium through which you view it— 
your own nature.’ Here Z saw occasion for a 
joke. ‘ Sir,’ I says, ‘ if my own “ I ” is the only 
thin;: certainly existing, then the external 
worn is all my eye, which proves what 1 pro- 

S ounded.’ His munes went dead all of asud- 
en, and he looked black from top to toe. 
' I am sure I beg your pardon, Sir,’ aayB I, 
‘ excuse my liberty.’ 

‘“He took no verbal notice of what 1 had 
said, but gave a tremendous shiver, and his 
flames began to play again. * I *m of a warm 
and cheerful turn of mind,’ says he, ‘ and 1 
must say, that whenever I look out upon the 
men and women in the world, I see them 
warm and cheerful.’ ‘ That ’a nothing won¬ 
derful,’ said I; ‘it’a just because you see 
them sitting round your blaze.’ ‘Well,’ 
says be, ‘ Mr. Spruce, I’m very glad you own 
so much ; for my opinion is, that if you had 
shone out cheerfully when you were in the 
world, and warmed the folks that came within 
yonr influence—if you had put a little kindly 
glow into your countenance, you would have 
been surrounded always as I generally atn.’ 
* Yon ’re young,’ sayB I, ‘ and you have had 
no experience; least ways, your experience 
have not been human. You get stirred when 
you're low, and people tend you for their 
own sakes—you ain't preyed upon by disap¬ 
pointments.' . 

“' Young 1,’ said he; ‘disappointments ! ’ 
And to luy horror, he stood bolt upright, to 
be impressive. * Look you, Mr. Spruce, the 
youngest is the wisest; the child remembers 
throughout years a happy day, and can forget 
his tears as fast as they evaporate. He grows 
up, and his budding youth imagines love. 
Two or three fancies commonly precede Mb 
love. As each of these decays, he, in his in¬ 
experience, is eloquent about his blighted 
hopes, his dead first love, and so on. In the 
first blossom of his manhood, winds are keen 
to him—at his first plunge into the stream of 
active life, he findB the water cold. Who 
shall condemn his shiver 1 But if he is to be 
a healthy man, he will strike out right soon, 
and glow with cheerful exercise in buffeting 
the stream. Youth, Mr. Spruce, may be 
allowed to call the water of the world too 
cold, but so long only a# its . plunge is recent. 
It is a libel on maturity and agfe to say that 


cut oht for themselves by curdling all the 
milk of kindness in their neighbours. But 
when a man will be a man, will labour with 
Truth, Charity, and Self-Reliance—always 
frank and open in his dealings—always 
giving credit to hie neighbours for their good 
deeds, and humbly abstaining from a judg¬ 
ment of what looks like evil ui their conduct 
—when he knows, under God, no helper but 
his own brave heart and his own untiring 
hand—there is no disappointment in repulse. 
He learns the lesson Heaven teaches him, 
his Faith and Hope and Charity by constant 
active effort become strong—gloriously strong 
—just as the blacksmith’s right arm becomes 
mighty by the constant wielding of his 
hammer. Disappointment—let the coward 
pluck up courage—disapjKiintment is a sheet- 
and-pumpkin phantom to the bold. Let him 
who has battled side by side with Trouble 
say whether it was not an angel sent to be 
his help. Find a true-hearted man whose 
energies have brought him safe through 
years of difficulty; ask him whether lie found 
the crowd to be base-natured through which 
he was called upon to force his way 1 Be¬ 
lieve me, he will tell you ‘ No.’ Having said 
this, bis majesty broke out into a blaze, and 
lay down in his bed again. ‘’Well,’ he said, 
‘Philip, will you come to bed with me?’ 

“ ‘ Why, Sir,’ said I, ‘ to say the best of it, 
you ’re under a misconception ; but if it’s in 
the nature of a coal to take such cheerful 
views of things as you appear to do, 1 ’d 
rather be a coal than wliat 1 am. It V cold 
work living in the flesh, such as I find it— 
you seem jolly as a hot cinder, and for the 
matter of that ; what am I now but dust and 
ashes ? Coke ib preferable.’ 

“ ‘ Coffin and Purse, you ’re granted,’ cried 
the king. And indeed, Mrs. Pittis, and in¬ 
deed, gentlemen, I must turn aside one 
minute to remark the singularity of this 
king’s body-guard, Coffin and Purse. ‘ Cash 
and Mortality,’ said the king to me, ‘ make 
up, according to your theory, the aim and 
end of man. So with a couple of cinders 
you can twit him with his degradation. Some¬ 
times Coffin, sometimes Purse, leaps out into 
his lap when ho is cogitating.’ ‘ Yes,’ said 1, 
'that will be extremely humorous. But, so 
please your majesty, I still have one obje ction 
to joining your honourable tody.’ * What is 
that, min V ‘ I suppose, if I sits down in 
them there flames they ’ll burn me.’ ' To be 
sure,’ said the king, kicking up his heels, and 
scraping a furnace load of live coal over bis 
body, just as' you might pull up the blanket 
when you’re in bed to-night, Mrs. Pittia. 
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* Welt, your highness,’ said I, ‘ how about the 
paint’ ‘Pah!’ says the king, ‘where’s 

J roflr philosophy 1 Did you never see a fly 
ump into a 'amp-flame t * ‘ Yea sure,’ I an¬ 
swered. ‘ And what happened then 1 A 
moment’s crackle, and an end of it- You Ve 
no time to feel pain.’ ‘ Well, then,’ said I, 
‘if your majesty will make a hole forjme as 
near the middle as is convenient to yourself 


great part 
water.” 


our bodies is composed of 


“ t don’t know that of any gentleman in 
this room,” replied the landlady. “ lint 1 do 
believe that you are two parts built out of 
strong beer.” 

“ There was a burst—a flasli, gentlemen ; 
the liquid part of me went otF in instanta¬ 
neous steam. 1 cried out with a sharp burn in 
my foot. The j>ot was Wiling over furiously 
that contained our bit of dinner; and as 1 
sat close in to the fire, 1 got considerably 
scalded. How T got back in the st.-mn to my 
own fireside, 1 never rightly comprehended., 
Fill the eau nmv, Mrs. f'ittis.” J 

*• Yes,” said the landlady, “but lot me tell j 
yon, Mr. Spruce, that king of the hearth's is a 
gentleman, and if you really had gone with * 
the coals and got acquainted with fire-sides,! 
it would have done you a great deal of, 
good. You\1 have owned then that there is: 
a mighty deal more love, than hatred in the 
world. You \l have heard round almost any 
hearth you chose to play eavesdropper to, ‘ 
household words, anything but hard or bitter J 
Some people do not pay their scores with me,J 
but on the whole 1 live. Some of our human! 
natures may run termagant; but on the 
whole, we men and women love. Among the 
woixt are those who won’t bear quietly their 
share of work, who can’t learn self-reliance, 
but run to and fro squealing for help, and! 
talking sentiment against their neighbours, 
who won't carry 1 heir burdens for them. Jt’s 
all very well for a musty, discontented old 
bachelor, to say there’s no love in the world, 
but it’s a falsehood. I know better.” 

“My pipe's out,” said the boy. “Be 
smart there with the ’baccy.” 

LIFE IN AN ESTANCIA. 

TIIIHD PART. 

The horse department, although in point of 
value, it is greatly inferior to that of the horned 
cattle^ is the right arm of the estanciero. It 
is to mm precisely what horses are to an army; 
for as without them an army could neither 
Convey its artillery, baggage, nor stoyes, so, 
without horses, the estanciero cpuld neither 
collect liis cattle, nor keep them together 
when, at certain periods, it is necessary to do 
so. There is, also, at certain seasons, work to 
bo done which requires both the speed and 
strength of (he hone to assist the men to 


perform it. For an Estancia to possess an 
effective supply, I consider that each peon 
ought to have ten sound horses assigned to 
him. There ought, also, to be a certain 
number reserved for special services, indepen¬ 
dent of those required for the daily labour of 
the establishment. Liable as the hones are 
to accidents, and lamed from so many causes 
when galloping at the top of their speed over 
whatever ground the rider finds in his way, 
it will be found that out of ten horses three 
or four are from oue cause or another put 
hors de combat , and require to be left at ease 
for some time. They are not fed, as in 
England, on hay and corn, but turned out all 
the year round. Let the weather lie as it may, 
the season favourable or unfavourable as 
regards tin* supply of food, the horse must 
still do his work. After he has been engaged 
all the morning in collecting the cattle, the 
peon brings him to the corral drenched with 
sweat, and in that state he is unsaddled, and 
turned adrift. The man then saddles another, 
and that one, in his turn, has to work all day, 
is tethered all night, and next morning at 
day-break is taken out to collect the cattle, 
and that done, lie is let go in the same state 
as the other, let the weather lie ever so in¬ 
clement. It is this which founders the horses 
and soon renders them unfit for the work of 
the vodio ; they are then turned over to the 
secondary duty, or given to the shepherds^ 
to tend the sheep. 

In order to secure a good supply of colts, to 
make good tlio wear and tear of the year, 
herds of brood mart's are kept, which yield 
au animal supply. The small herds are called 
•Mwitid'iKy and consist of from twenty-five to 
thirty mares, and over them presides the 
father of the family. ThP way in which these 
maudlins are brought together, is as follows : 
From such of the other herds as have too 
many females, you j>art off from twenty-five to 
thirty mares. These are delivered over to the 
horse, and with him shut up in the corral for 
the night. Olqurvc him well, and see how he 
pays his addresses to them all in turn, and 
tries to ingratiate himself with the ladies of 
his harem. 

They seem to feel their separation from 
their old friends mid eomjiamoDs, and look 
cool and indifferent upon the gallant bride¬ 
groom. At sunrise they are let out, and a 
l»eon is appointed, to assist the horse to keep 
them together. Presently one jade hi ills away 
at full speed, and tries to regain her old 
accustomed herd. Away goes the horse in 
chase, and as he overhauls her, with his ears 
laid back, aud his nose to the ground, he com¬ 
pels her return quicker than she w ent away. 
Half in play, ana half in earnest, he snatches 
at her haunches, whilst she, well aware that 
die has done amiss, looks as full of fear as it 
is possible for a runaway to do. Before lie 
has got well breathed, another starts off in 
the opposite direction. After her goes the 
hone, aud the jilt is brought back at the top 
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Of bar speed. This continues nearly all the who knows in which mantida he is domes' 
day, aud at night they axe again locked up. ticated. It is brought to the oorral, and the 
Next day the same game goes on, the horse horse I order is caught with the lazo, ‘and 
still assisted by a well-mounted peon; until, saddled for me. When I reach any of the 
at the end of eight or ten dayB, their acquaint- more distant puestos, as soon as the capataz 
ance is made. If any remain refractory, they presents himself, and the usual “ hueuos 
are thrown down, the axe applied to one of dias 11 have been exchanged, the tirst question 
tiie hoofs of the hind legs; it is ent to the is. “ J^o you wish to change horse. Seiior 1 ” 
quick, and, thus punished, she is compelled “ Let this go, aud saddle me the tordillo and 
to limp it for fifteen of twenty days, until the away goes the peon, brings up the herd, and 
hoof grows agaiu. lly that time she becomes the grey is immediately at my disposal; on 
reconciled, and the mantilla is entablada, and him I ride from Sta. Isabel to the Vigilante, 
keep together. They arc then conducted to a j or San Martin, let him go there, and saddle 
quiet part of the ground, apart from the other i another to bring me home. Each horse, as 
herds, in order to prevent collision between j soon as dismissed, returns to Ihe herd, 
the horses of the different families. : although the distance was from ten to fifteen 

This is the way in which one mantida is i miles, 
established. Let me now describe the mode 1 Apart from these herds of horses already 
in which several manddas are founded at the , described, we have small troops of horses 
same time. j accustomed to go together in company with a 

Let us suppose that five hundred mares are mare selected for that purj>os.\ and called (ho 
to be parted oft’ from the different herds, aud naidriim. These are reserved for particular 
that twenty-five horses are selected to form service, and are called tropillas. The horses, 
their future families. The first thin" to be which generally consist of ten or twelve, are 
done is to throw down the mares, and cut to selected of one colour, and the mure, t*< render 
the quick one of the hoofs of the hind legs, her more distinguishable, is as different as 
taking care that the near side hoof be cut in possible from the horses. For instance, a 
them all, in order that they may all limp in tropilla of black horses will generally have 
one direction. They are then euelosed with a white umre; she wears a l>eil suspended 
the horses, and at daylight next morning are from her neck, so that the hoi vs, at night, 
let out to graze. A peon is appointed to look may hear the sound, and prevent them from 
afler them, and prevent them extending too parting company. 

far over the ground. As soon as the peon. The mode of forming these tropillas de- 
observes that any one of the horses has gut as pends upon eircumstauees; if the horses are 
many mares to follow him as are sufficient to all ready, they are put with the viadrina, 
form a mantida, be informs the capita?., and kept together l»v day, and at night enclosed 
they are allowed to remain at huge, whilst; in the corral, until they are accustomed to 
others, less social, are condemned to bit shut. each other, and form an attachment to the 
up in the potrero. As the peon reports daily, ■ mure. When the Imrans are not all at once 
that the chemut, tife brown, or the bay horse; put with the mare, you proceed, one by one, 
has made up his complement, they are seve- • to neck-collar them with her, and let them go 
rally set at liberty, with their future charge, j a few days together; you then cast the horse 
and by the end of the month the whole is j off, and neck-collar another, aud so on, until 
Completed. jyou complete the number required, it is 

When I have occasiou to go to tlio Vigi- < necessary to keep the tropillas as much as 
fonts, as soon as 1 arrive my horse id unsad- possible from the nuinddus, to prevent them 
died and turned loose. Having taken water mixing, as the horse is apt to carry off the 
and grazed awhile, he returns to the Estaucia, mare, and the horses of the tropilla, left to 
and joins his mantida. As soon as the horse themselves, would separate after they lost 
which I have saddled at the Vigilante arrives the madrina. The princqial value of the 
and is unsaddled here, he immediately returns tropillas is, that they can be taken to any 
home, and seeks the herd to which he be- distance where the cajialuz requires them, 
longs. The whole system is this :—the horse and at night lie places a sort of fetter or 
keeps the mares together, the colts and fillies handcuff upon the fore-ancle of the mare to 
follow their mother, and the saddle-horses prevent her from going to a distance, and the 
cleave to the herd in which they liave been horaus stick by her all night. They appear 
bred and reared. As tho colts reach the to distinguish the sound of their own bell, for 


twenty saddle-horses attached to it; and from £he neck of his mare, will always shut 
these are brought to the corral in rotation up the tropilla for a few nights, until the 
for the men to change after collecting the horses become accustomed to the tone at the 
cattle in the morning. When about to go new one. We have here seven tropillas of 
a journey, I tell the capataz to bring me twelve hones each, reserved for special 


the black horse, the roan, the cfyesnut, or the jrarposes. 
sorrel, and he gives the order to his deputy. With t' 


these sketches of the equine economy 
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A VISIT TO THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


of a South American Estanda I conclude. 
The life I laul u, you perceive, a lonely one; 
but It is not without its profit and gratification. 

A VISIT TO THE REGISTRAR- 
GENERAL. 

Tens of thousands of people every year pass 
along Wellington Street, on their way from 
the Strand to Waterhio Bridge, and notice 
the empty space over the wall on the left 
liond, between the last of the shops and the 
turnstile of the toll-collector, and when doing 
so, ciHi scarcely fail to note also the tall brick 
house-backs which bound the space, and give 
an unfinished look to what seems to be an 
ugly end of Somerset House. IVrliajis not 
one in ten thousand of tlmt multitude knows 
what the two last of those common-place brick i 
buildings contain, or the spot would at mice 1 
is. 1 interesting. The place would no longer br j 
a mass of dingy brick and mortar, but would 
grow in interest as the centre to which conics 
I he earliest, and most authentic, anil where 
remains the most lasting record of the threei 
great epochs in the existence of our great 
family of twenty odd millions of English 
people—the births, the marriages, mid deaths j 
— of the nation. The whole house would 
swell into the semblance of a huge book, with ' 
leaves as endless as the tlow of the stream 
near by; names in hundreds, thousands, teusj 
of thousands, millions—almost as countless as; 
the ripples of the Thames, and, like them,: 
ever and ever refloated. 

The most humble anil tlie most, lofty arc 
chronicled alike in the jiarchment indexes of 
1 hat great counting-house.—theunwelcome off¬ 
spring of the jiaujier, ru’d the cambric-clail heir 
of the peer; the we-hiing of Thomas Nokes 
with Mary Styles, and the fashionable alliance 
of the Right lion.the laird Fits 1‘hilp with the 
Lady Adelina He Vavasour; the death of the 
felon in the gaol, of the outcast in the hospital, 
of the good loan amid his family, of the nohlc 
in his palace—all alike have their record 
in the archives of the place. Pages enough 
to line Waterloo Bridge from end to end— 
tons weight of paper and of parchment—are 
needed for all this. But there they are. Each 
man posted out in his right place—chronicled 
and certified with official exactness—and all 
in such strictly alphabetical order, that the 
record of him may be found at any time in a 
marvellously few minutes. Smith, or Jones, 
who hurries across Waterloo Bridge to see 
Ida newly-wedded wife, little thinks that a 1 
whole housefull of clerks are at that moment 
passing the entry of the “ happy event” from 
room to room, till it is finally and correctly 
stated and bound up in the archives of the 
Registrar. Thompson, or Jackson, who are 
proudly mounting outside the Waterloo ’bus, 
to make the best of their way to Camberwell, 
where their first-bom is being dressed out for 
the christening, don’t know that the little 
innocent will shortly be inscribed on the 


parchment indexes of the grand muster-roll 
of the British nation; nor is that heart¬ 
broken widow, just paying one of her last 
halfpence to cross the bridge, aware that the 
note of her partner's death baa already passed 
into the black volumes of the Registrar; and 
that in the cellar-floor, deep down there over 
the wall, a zealous physician, searching for 
facts about mortality, lias just numbered him 
amongst the thousands of other victims who 
fall year by year the early victims of the flesh- 
less spectre—Consumption. 

This enumeration of the people is not 
merely startling or curious—it is most im¬ 
portant. for a variety of purjawes!. In ques¬ 
tions of succession to property, registers of 
births, marriages and deaths, are most essen¬ 
tial. The facts collected under this system 
throw great light upon the causes that affect 
the health of the people, thereby tending to 
show how sickness may be avoided, and life 
be lengthened. The number of marriages 
in any given period affords mi unerring 
index to the opinions entertained by the 
people of their prospects in tlio world. 
When they are well off, they many ; when 
poorly off, matrimony is at a discount. 
Whilst the deaths indicate by their increase 
the past sufferings, or bv their comparative 
fewness, the prosperity of the masses. The 
returns to the Registrar, therefore, are a 
kind of barometer of the real s'an- of the 
nation, valuable alike to the phiWoph-r, the 
statesman, the physician, the lawyer, and the 
man of business. 

Unfortunately, the present mode of Regis¬ 
tration has only been in operation since 1 fi37. 
Before that time almost tin- only iveord of 
births, deaths, and marriages, was in the 
parish registers, and liow miserably imperfectly 
fmch books were kept, was shown in the 
evidence taken before a Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee appointed at the suggestion of the 
dissenters to inquire into the subject. Since 
that year—that is, in the twelve years and 
three-quarters between 1838 and the autumn 
of 1800, the enormous number of one million 
six hundred and thirty-five thousand eight 
hundred and ten men, and an equal number, 
of course, of women, have been married in 
England and Wales; six millions, eight 
hundred and one thousand, two hundred and 
five children have been born; and four 
millions seven hundred and twenty thousand 
and seventy-four persons have died. The 
names of all these, with various circumstances 
connected with them, have been chronicled 
in the Registrar’s office! How this labour 
was accomplished—and how day by day and 
year by year it is now progressing, as fresh 
births, deaths, and marriages, are perpetually 
demanding notice—let us now demonstrate. 

The office where this system of national 
book-keeping goes on, is The General 
Office, and to find it, we must walk from the 
bustle of the Strand, into the handsome 
quadrangle of Somerset House, and thence 
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into Somerset Place. In the fine old times of tractive though awkward character, la their 
heavy salaries and light work, the houses were delight. The fourteen thousand 
appropriated^ the private comfort of diffirent «ai* a*.* 

attacks* of the Government; but now-a-days, 

some at least of them are employed for the hare of coarse to be supplied with regular 
most useful of public purposes. books, and forms, and rules, and the issue 

' Threading a stone passage, and ascending a and account-keeping of these forms, is in 
stone stair, we are ushered into a room where, itself a laborious and onorous duty. The 
surrounded with maps and books, sits the books are oblong folios, with limn leather 


General Seated at his desk, with lus blue- house to go over his district in Hearch of 
books and acts of parliament, and the forms subjects for entry on the pages. The books 
and returns we shall presently know more are three in number; and the colour of the 
about, he may lie regarded as the centre of cover of each indicates its pnrjxme. Birtha 
a grand piece of omeial mechanism, which are bouud in a cheerful red; tho contriver 
has ramifications all over the country so of the marriages’ book wns evidently dotcr- 
complete, as to embrace not only large towns mined to have a joke carried into every 
, and open country, but the most secluded wedding-party,—for the marriages are clad’ in 
villages, and the most obscure city courts, green; whilst the third book in its cover 
He has, besides lus staff in Somerset Place, indicates its serious purpose: the deaths are 
the control of six hundred and twenty- black. 

four officers, called superintendent-registrars, It seems a simple matter enough to make 


ninety registrars; thus making altogether formality; aud jet it is found that when 
a perfect Tittle army of two thousand eight thousands of different persons have this 
hundred aud fourteen officials, charged with simple duty divided amongst them, it. is difii- 
the duty of keeping a correct record of the cult, almost to impossibility, to get the thing 
births and deaths, and of the dissenters’ done with accuracy. To promote the object 


marriages. The weddings solemnised in the iu view all the plans that ingenuity can con- 
old-fashioned way, in the parish church, or trivc are adopted. The printed forms awe 
by license by a clergyman of tlie establish- abundantly supplied ; fhspectors are eon- 
ment, are still registered by the clergy; staidly going about the country to examine 
and this adds to the list of the .Registrar- the books, give suggestions, ami report on the 
General’s correspondents no less a number character and qualifications of the Registrars. 


than twelve thousand gentlemen. Adding Leticia are eternally issuing from Somerset 
all together, then, we find no less than four- l’laee, pointing out any irregularities, and 
teen thousand contributors to the volumes of insisting upon correction ; aud above all this, 
Somerset Place, without counting divers a *■ general emit ion ” is enclosed in the pages 
persons who attend to the marriages of Jews of each register book, recounting how certain 
and Quakers. The registrars are people in misclours have met with punishment. Here 
very various grades of life. Some are lawyers; is a list of sinners gibbetted as u warning to 
some doctors; some farmers; some shop- negligent Registrars 


keepers; some parish clerks; sonic school¬ 
masters ; some sextons. Their qualifications 


Tho Registrar-General wishes it to be distinctly 


f A quiinowuwouo 1 I ll 1 ll •• • Ail 

are as various as their callings. Some write understood, that the commission of any one of the 
Kke print; and some indulge in the lrmhtful '^‘lant.es specified below rannot be pemutted 
_ ji_ v ft,. „„ ", * . by him to pass with impunity. A Registrar of 

scrawls which own the great miser) if life to births and deaths in (he City of London, was 
tiiose who have to work out their returns. p U yj c iy dismissed, ‘25th April 1845, for having 
-.cores Of hours are lost m the London office, parted with the custody of one of his register 
and hundreds of letters are written in the books, and having made part of an entry, with the 
year, because registrars in the country will intention of obtaining tho signature of the infer- 
persist in making no difference between u’s inant to it at a subsequent period. Another 
and n’s, and between e’s and i’s. This, which Registrar at Askrigg, Yorkshire, was > publicly die- 
seems so unimportant a matter at first sight, missed, 22nd Nov. 1845, for having inBorted false 
and which, in ordinaiy correspondence, really dates of registration in his register book of births, 
(a nnrnnaMftiwlv nniinnnrtjinf lwMmaa n FHo had thereby rendered himself liable to be 


M WUllMUMViTVW SUI****I#V* VtWIV. OVUU1UUC , 1 A AS -| A » j n , , , 

serious affair when it affects tho entry of a for •* 

5 *™ 5 Vfist 

. ce of a birth, car a mamage, or a death. j n f onn himself 0 f the births and deatlis that had 
But the fine Sowing, fashionable wntaug- occurwd withln y, district, and having omitted, 
master hand is equally the sorror of all who without reasonable cause, to register certain deaths 
deal with such documents. The primitive respecting which ho had reoeived duo notice. [He 
pothook-and-lianger, plain, schoolboy-looking, hod, by die latter irregularity, rendered himself 
writing, in which each letter has its own dm- liable to * 'fine 6f'fifty pounds on summary con- 


each in an allotted district—generally a poor an entry in au official book, all ruled ready 
law muon. Under these superintendents | for the purjiose, and to make that entry 
there are two thousand one hundred and; at the proper time, and with the needful 
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victim before the magistrates upon the tomplaint “ Oh ! ” is the semi-spasmodic response, 
of any common informer or other peraaaj. A “It «wmu l?b« no wedafcsg at all! ” And 
fourth Bi«tstrar at Westbourn, Sussex, was pub- then turning to the bridegroom the lady may 
holy dismissed 30th Much 1848, for not having ^ heanl to the happy swain, ana 

made the whole of g entry (Uie agnature of the decIaring « ^ Id ra theTgotO chuiih aa 

weU ” ^ “d often the ceremony u 
jJetoUnd the sfeu^re ofSetogurtmr attached gone through according to oldfashions after the 
to it, in the absence of the informant, and after ne ^ er shorter one has been completed, 
the informant had signed it But a worse case . A ^“““8 at ^ ,e Supenntendant Be* 
still follows ; a Registrar at Liverpool was pub- gistrars Ofhce is certainly a very rapid and 


protended mrtn. rorroisoncuee no was, uccoin- tnc district m wnicn tney nave lived during 
her 1848, tried at the assize, convicted of felony, the previous seven days, that he has arranged 
and sentenced to six mouths’ imprisonment with ft match between himself and Miss Mary 
hard labour. Smith. A printed form is filled un with their 

, , names, rank, age, and place of residence. 

By dint of incessant vigrlance m the detec- Xhis is e nlJreVf in a volume called the 
tiou of mistakes, and by instant applications « Marriage Notice Book.” This first step of 
to the an hors of errors for immediate cor- the ojieration is performed at the smaU charce 
reet ions, the entries all over the country are 0 f 01H . shilling. Tlie volume containing tee 
finally obtained with a remarkable degree of 80 | emil announcement remains in the Ke- 
accuracy In the course of three months the gistrarV office, “ open at all reasonable times, 
number of entnes in different districts varies, Without fee, to all persons desirous of inspect? 
Of course enonnously In Mary els.ne or St. , thc 8aIuc .,. ^ liotice eutcml ^ 

Pancras, lor instance, there will be hundreds b &, re m . xt three weekly meetings of 
of births and deaths, and marriages by banns, I ]> ()(1) .. L)IW Guardians. Unless thc wedding 
by Registrars and by dissenters aeconlu.g to h;w Wun « fo r i, i(Weu by person authorised 
the vm-ious forms of Methodists Jews, and to furbkl thc saiat . "land a sharp papa or 
Quakers; whilst m remote places, the quarter m . ullIu:i woulll ll0 ljmU , d to fi^Khat 


arc enough in amount to make the duty worth 


£lT«r ««£ ' r , T i accidentallypresent-tlie Registrars Clerk 

, i 4 c ., e, {V u ! V l . tUL - J n d,K 4 nt 2 nd ! and a passing stranger, for instance—join in 
ural places, the Registrars get very few fees the following brief and innocent dialogue:— 
for weddings. The church still holds its ° 

ancient sway in that respect. But in large “ I do solemnly declare that I know not of ony 
towns like London, Manchester, Liverpool, lawful impediment why I, John Jones, may not 
and Birmingham, many “ happy couples ” k° j<**ncd in matrimony to Mary Smith.” 
contribute to the emoluments of Major One minute is enough for saying this. 
Graham s Officers. Whereuixm the ftdy responds— 

I he mode of marrying away from church T 
or chapel has still, however, but little popu- , , , , sohuvudy declare> that I bow not of any 

larity. Made legal to satisfy the serupWof why , I *MarySmifcli, may not 

dissenters, even they seem to award it so little ^ 3 ^ “* matnmony 10 Jobn Joao8, 

patronage, that the forms are comparatively Another minute has thus been passed, 
unknown amongst the mass of the ]>eople. Emboldened by the lady’s declaration, the 
“Tutting up the banns," and holiday clothes, gentleman next says— 
and white gloves, and veils, and church aisles, "I call upon these persons here present to 
and ringing bells, have been so long associated witness that I, John Jones, do take thee, Mary 
with the national idea of a wedding, that it is Smith, to bo my lawful wedded wife.” 

not unusual, after the brief forms of a a __, , , 

matrimonial engagement at the office of the turu ba8 e * I>aSS ^’ aml tlie 

Registrar have Deen gone through, and the 

parties are as legally man mid wife as Acts 0011 U P°® these persons here present to 
of Parliament can make them, for the lady to ? ltne “ “ at l > Mary Smith do taVm thee, John 
raise an objection to the proceedings. Jones, to be my lawful wedded husband." 

*J‘ 1 £i ! it . over1 " a Bnr P ri8ed and Just four minutes have been consumed, 
trembling voice. the fee is five shillings, and a shilling for a 

.,. Xea » the Registrar, bowing and certificate, and the affair is complete. Ho 

mmmg, * that is all. You are man and wife." ring, no kneeling, no fuss. They arc lwn«d 
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man and wife at the small charge of seven 
shillings altogether, with a degree of certainty 
which nothing bat an Act of Parliament 
price one thousand pounds can undo. If 
Jones be rich, he can shorten the proba¬ 
tionary three weeks to seven days, by paying 
a somewhat higher fee ; and if the happy 
couple please they can adjourn from the 
Registrar’s to any church or chapel, there 
to go through any further forms they may 
think goot—as the ladies often insist upon 
doing-—bat the few words—the very brief 
dialogue just recapitulated, and the few 
** minutes in the presence of the Registrar, have 
been the essential and only requisite legal 
steps to hind them together in the chain 
matrimonial, “ for better for worse, till death 
shall them part” 

But though five minutes may complete a 
wedding, and permit the couple to go their 
way rejoicing—and though an equally short 
space of time may suffice for the registration 
of their first-born, or the registration of a 
death—these brief duties of the public in a 
district office are but the beginning of the pro¬ 
cess we are about to trace through its various 
stages, till its completion for national purposes. 

Xet us suppose a case, for the sake of illus¬ 
tration. The Snperinteudant Registrar of 
Polton-cum-Chalvey has been going on bis 
way, certifying the babies, the weddings, and 
the mortal departures of his district, when 
some evening, just na ho has smoked his pipe, 
and is thinking about supper, he is told 
| “ a gentleman from London wishes to see him.” 
i His prophetic heart leaps to his mouth, ami as 
he shuffles on his slippers, he mentally runs 
over his books, for he knows very well, before 
he sees the mysterious stranger, that he is alsiut 
to meet one of tli< Inspectors—gentlemen of 
great keenness, who travel alanit ail the year 
round, never {tilling when they are likely to 
visit any place, and, like liagnien, ever on the 
move, and seldom sleeping two nights together 
in the same place. Civil greetings are soon 
followed by an examination of the doings ol 
the Polton-cum-Chalvey office. Fonnidable- 
loojring papers are at hand, in which our 
Registrars know very well that his character 
will shortly be written down—his name, his 
address, his other occupations; where his 
office is; whether it be used for other purposes 
than those of registration ; whether his books 
are kept in the fire-proof l*>x provided by 
Government for the pnrjiow,—if not, where j 
what kind of repository the liooks have; 
whether or not the place is damp; whether 
it seems safe from fire, and whether capable 
of being securely closed; whether he has 
gathered together all the documents he should 
possess—the returns of minor Registrars, and 
of the clerical certificates of marriages per¬ 
formed in churches ; whether he does his own 
work, or employs a deputy; whether his place 
displays, in general, any want of order or 
arrangement; And, finally, he knows that in 
(be comer of the formidable paper there is a 


ready-made frame for the insertion of his 
own official portrait, to be sketched by the 
Inspector at his leisure, in manner following:— 

“ Different degrees of Efficiency being repre¬ 
sented by Numbers up to 6,—utter In¬ 
efficiency being indicated by 0, and 
complotc Efficiency by 6,—write in the 
adjoining space the figure which most 
nearly expresses your opinion of the 
Efficiency of this Superintendent Registrar. 

_ Signature of the Inspector. 

That square is to contain the Inspector’s 
opinion of his character. No. 1 is by no 
means the figure he wishes to stand at on 
this occasion; for he knows that numeral 
means but one step from 0, or, in other words, 
dismissal. Seven was the olden mystic num¬ 
ber, but with the Registrars six is the favonrite 
figure,—but what figure really stands against 
him in the archives of Somerset Place is to 
him a secret. The Instiecfcor goes away as 
quietly and mysteriously as he came; his 
report is forwarded toheud-quart era ; and the 
result at Polton-cnni-Cbalvey is known very 
few posts afterwards, if snid Polton-cimf- 
Chalvev house 1ms not Itoen found to lie in 
apple-pie order. 

The I ns] icetor of the liooks of the minor 
Registrars gis*s even to more minute parti¬ 
culars than in the ease of the Superintcndants. 
The colour of the ink is noted—for bad ink 
might lead to the loss of a large estate to 
owner by the loss of tlienenlrv of his birth or 
of his jjareut’s wedding. Any erasure is a 
deadly sin, and so is the cancelling of any 
entry. Mis-spelling of names and discre¬ 
pancies lietween the spelling of surnames in 
different parts of a certificate are other great 
faults often committed, but almost always 
discovered, rebuked, and corrected. In an 
entry of a birth, the omission of the former 
name of a mother who lias been twice, married, 
is a heavy fault, and so also, in the registration 
of twins, is the non indication of which of the 
two is the elder. (hi ly by a ceaseless vigilance 
can all these points, seemingly unimportant to 
many whose attention is required to them, but 
in fact all-essential to the jierfection of the 
national documents of which eac^ entry forms 
a part, lie correctly ascertained. 

By these several registering offices spread 
over England and Wales, about twelve hun¬ 
dred thousand names are, in round numbers, 
entered every year upon the official liooks. 
Every three months each local Registrar 
makes an exact copy of his register, and 
taking both original and copy, goes with them 
to the Superintendant of his district, who 
examines tne transcript to see if it beeorrect, 
and then, after certifying its accuracy, sends 
it to* the London Central Office in Somerset 
Place, himself retaining the original bqpk. 
Aay person wanting a certificate within the 
current quarter, may therefore obtain it from 
the local Registrar; but after the expiration 
of that time can only inspect the original 
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mpafodnnnn^ in the order in which they are 
fotv- to rank in the books of the Registrar, 
together with the number of each name, who 
w«e bom, married, or died, in the year 
June 30th, 1637, to July the let, 1838. 


Joses 
Smith. 
Will isms 
Taylor 
Divio* . 
Brown 
Tbomu . 
Evans - 
Roberts . 
Johnson 



4 

19429 

Hezrto 


26 

2771 


2 

19837 

Cooper 


27 

2693 


3 

8743 

Clerk 


28 

9683 


4 

6440 

Davie . 


29 

2661 


6 

6680. 

Harrieon 


80 

2602 


8 

8886 

Baker 


31 

9886 


7 

6278 

Ward . 


32 

2318 


8 . 

4080 

Morriii 


33 

2209 


9 

4199 

Morgan . 


34 

2206 


10 

3743 

Martin 


36 

9272 


11 

3566 

Jamea 


36 

2209 


12 

8399 

King . 


87 

2160 


13 

8209 

Clarke 


38 

2146 


14 

8227 

Cook . 


89 

2136 


15 

8180 

Allen 


40 

2116 


16 

8177 

Price . 


41 

2090 


17 

3148 

Phillips . 


42 

1997 


18 

8134 

Parker 


43 

1989 


19 

8112 

Moore 


44 

1986 


20 

8087 

Wateon 


46 

1906 


21 

8067 

Carter . 


46 

1882 


22 

8040 

Richardson. 


47 

1817 


23 

2908 

Lee 


48 

1816 


24 

9874 

Griffiths . 


49 

1801 


26 

2866 

Shaw 


50 

1764 


. . IS 8180 Allen . . 40 2110 

WooT. . . 16 am Price ... 41 2090 

Walker . . 17 3148 Phillips . . 42 1997 

Lewis . . IS 8134 Parker . . 43 1989 

Qnm . 19 8112 Moore . 44 1985 

Bdwsrds . . 20 8097 Watson . . 45 1908 

White . 21 8067 Carter . 46 1882 

Jackson . . 22 90(0 Richardson. . 47 1817 

Tuner . . 23 2908 Lee . . 48 1816 

Thompson . . 24 2874 Griffiths . . 49 1801 

Uttt . . 26 2866 Shaw . 60 1764 

In (he year from which this abstract was 
inade.we find no less than thirteen thousand 
four hundred and twenty-nine persons named 
Jones had been bora, married, or had died. 
Correcting the number for increase of popu¬ 
lation, the yearly number of Jones’s who 
wunc into the world, went out of it, or got 
married, during the last twelve months would 
be, in round numbers, about sixteen thousand 
—an army in itself. Finding Jones to be the 
name at the head of our list of fifty we look to 
the foot of it to find Shaw; and the propor¬ 
tion of persons beating that name, it seems, is 
in the ratio of one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-four Shaw’s to thirteen thousand four 
hundred and twenty-nine Jones's ; the other 
flames we have given, ranging between the 
two extremes; the Jackson's and the Tliomp- 
•oak's, however, it will be seen, not mustering 
one-fourth the number of the Jones’s or the 


*•, Apart from the frequency qf certain appella¬ 
tions, another curious point deserves notice. It. 
is the very f t range names given, at times, by 
. parents to their children. One of the clerks 
m the office kept by him, for years, a memo- 
. randum-book in which be collected a variety 
of these, giving with each the number and 
page of the volume in which the certified 
reference might be found. 'Without such 
evidence one might almost be inclined to 
doubt the genuineness of some of them. But 
they are .all real enough, as the documents 
show. Let us take a few specimens:— 

DleweUSykos. Fntber,* Weaver. 

Loyal Thomas Inkpen. Father a Fanner. 

Patience Dtaaer. Wife of a Htubandman. 
Zaphnathsaaaeeh Drareon. A Cooper. 

ThanUtal Joy- Hla wtfo'e name before ho married her wu 
Payne. 

Adta A pottle* Tong. Witness to a Vantage. 

AHnrtetta Regina VtetorU Goths Boult. Daughter of a 
pMmmr, 

3&^ t T^»JaVTaVlor/T5«5ver «Ta»omb Maker, bom 
; maTueeday. * . 


Elixa Thnmday Taylor. Daughter of a Comb Maker, hen* 
on a Thursday. ' 

Sana pa riel Scamp. Daughter of John Scamp a TUnr. 
First Bon Jones. Bon or a Labourer. 

Feargua O'Connor Froct Maaoti. Sod of a Mule Spinner. 
Feargua O'Connor Vincent Broniarrt Hallow ell. Bon of a 
Shoemaker. 

Fergus O'Conner Froct O'Brien McDouall Hunt Taylor. 
Son of a Shoemaker 

John Frost Fergus Bnmtem Paine Smith. San of a printer. 
Turneries Henries Virion Da Gloria De Larinla Rebecca 
Turner. Daughter of a Book-keeper. 

Jane Btiekplorum, Wife of a Weaver, 
llostlllna Iphlgenla Maria Hypeihile Wadge. Daughter of 
a Carpenter. 

Prince Albert Daniel Gam on. Son of a Labourer, 
/.otniiilanla Chafer. 

Matilda French Onion A Spinster. 

James Death. A Butcher. 

Samson Catehaaldos Kitchen. 

Happy George Dadd. Sou of a Blacksmith. 

William Teatottlo Cross. Bon of a Mechanic. 

Primus CotnmunitatU FUtcroft. Bon of a Bricklayer, bom 
ut Queenwood Community. 

Martin Luther Spooner. Son of a Maltster. 

Goln Teal. A Cooper. 

Hubert Pay Day. An Engineer, married 1843. 

Isabella Wilhdmlna Jacobins Carolina Adelina Cunning¬ 
ham Campbell Moffat Daughter of a Fanner. 

Betsy Toast Divine. 

This list and this paper might be greatly 
extended; but our limits forbid further pre¬ 
sent exemplification, since enough has surely 
been said to allow the extent, the character, 
and the value of the operations carried on 
under the guidance of the Registrar-General. 
Any one of our readers who may feel inclined 
to see the place itself, and to test the com¬ 
pleteness of the records we have attempted to 
describe, should visit- the public room of the 
establishment. It is called the Search Roouy 
and there, for a small fee, the curious may 
gain, in a few minutes, a certificate ofi(Ey 
marriage, birth, or death that has occurred 
since the establishment of this public office ; 
and he will get a glimpse into the bargain of 
the irou safes, with their tall narrow doors, 
where the parchment Indexes are kept, and 
may witness for himself the rapidity with 
which the practised clerks search out a name. 
The certified registers are too bulky to be 
held in any one apartment. In all the odor¬ 
ous dignity of bindings in Russia leather, they 
lino shelf after rfielf in the basement story—a 
portly and important library—in their way a 
truly wonderful national record and national 
work—the great muster-roll, in truth, of the 
people of Ola England. 

Such is the good fortune meted out to the 
three great events of the English human 
family at Somerset House, in registering 
them. What a contrast it presents to “ Hie 
Doom of English Wills ! ” 
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WINGS OF WIRE. thought out the final means of turning 

. - to a purjtose the accumulations of their 

Is an age of express trains, painless opera- predecessors; and, lo, the hidden vagaries of 
tions, crystal palace, revolutions and repub- the clement that claims close kindred with the 
' lies, Mormons and I'useyites, and a hundred lightning, arc reined up and made to do the 
I curiosities, such as our grandfathers and worldly work of men! 

| grandmothers never dreamt almut, there is .Straightway poles arise, and wires run 
, yet little difficulty in saying which of all along them from one end of England to 
| our modem wonders is really the most another. The wires are made of the metal 
i, wonderful. In our fa-t days, we have one . that the sister of the lightning loves best 
■ thing, above all others, the fastest; in our [ to tly through, and where that wire would 
generation of marvels, we have one thing of touch the j«jst supporting it, there is a little 
all others the most marvellous. Wo hear of. tunnel of porcelain for it to pass. But, the 
! it in conversation ; we see it jwraded in spirit (so let us call this principle which we 

| ncwspa]KTS ; wo are reminded of it iti our; term electricity, or electro-magnetism) hates 

j railway travels, until its \ery familiarity half’ the cold, half-vitrified burnt clay,'and keeps, 

' blinds us to its merits. Yet, among all the J therefore, faithfully to the wire, no‘matter 
I useful things which human ingenuity has of how long its course may lie. One wire dipped 
; late completed, it would not in; difficult to into the earth, and starting from some great 
i show that the Electric Telegraph is one of the central point, sav London, with other wires 
j most useful. The new Dorado itself, with its spreading from it, may run in all directions, 

, plethora of yellow wealth, judged by the us the nerves of the human body run from 
standard of what great services may come of the brain all over the frame. As the will 
it, cannot 1 m; more valuable than the strange runs through the nerves, bo this strange 
machine that enables o ,c side of a country to spirit runs through tho^ wires, until those 
| speak with another, regardless of the inter- wires stay at any point, no matter whether 

j vening hundreds of miles of hills, streams,and Birmingham, or Dover, or Plymouth. At 

• plains: solitudes and cities. that point, the wire extends down into the 

| The old heroes of the race-course—the fleet earth, conveying into it this subtle messenger; 

footed descendants of Arabian deserts, bred which, quick as human thought, has made a 
and nurtured in England to a sjteed that out- circuit, by darting through the earth to job 
did all previous rapidities of pace—have been the tip of the <Wirc, whence it started in 
outdone. Flying Childers is no longer a bye- London. And so the race goes on with 
. word for swiftness; and Eclipse, with his race almost inconccivcahle swiftness — so swift, 
j; of a mile a minute is left far, far behind, indeed, os altogether to outdo even deli- 
|: Horse-flesh, in its finest forms, may lienee- cate Ariel, the tricksy spirit who could 
j forth aid our sports, grace our vehicles, give “put a girdle round about the earth in 
vitality to our green pastures, but may no forty -minutes.” If the wires went half 
j; longer typify haste. Wc have caught, and con across the globe, our Spirit of Electro- 
j> control, another steed. We have bitted and Magnetism would, it is calculated, fill the 
;■ bridled, and mounted and broken in, another wires with itself, and make the circuit com- 
wonder, which for ages sported, in elemental plete, through the intervening earth, eight 
j freedom, round about us; which, from the times in a second! And this race goes on. 

| creation of the world, was more free than imperceptibly, silently, incessantly, from end 
the wild-horse, or any other thing, tram- to end of any line, whilst the wires are kept 
melled by mortal elements, except the human from contact with anytliing the Spirit him 
j thought. ' t a sympathy for. This is the condition ol 

Tins was long work. Watching, doep study, an electric telegraph whilst at rest. Bound 
thousands of experiments, suggestions, and and round the ring—half isolated-wire, half 
reasonings; numberless plans and models— earth—goes the current. But, break the dr- 
not of one man, or of two, but of thinkers cuit,—divide the wire,—and, if there be against 
. in many countries, in many generations— the gap a poised needle of ra a gfe otisai l iron 
until, at last, some shrewd, practical men —dike the needle of a compass for instance 
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teedle viR mem. Upon this fiwtj-— prise and wbnder,not so much hi the means by 
thid propertv,-*-the electric telegraph is con- -which the work is done, as in the curiously 
%ti»eted. Ihit-is far more maple instantaneous results, ’ Ik the telegrajpbio 
tW» a cloekVanA it does ntehermotie nor pooui at Tanbridge^ for instance; the central 
Jess than tlfts—it fields a poised needle, and station of the South-Eastern Company’s 
first breaks and then reconnects the electric system of telegraphs, we find the supenn- 
onrreut; first cuts (as it were) and then re- tehdeut of that system, Mr. C. V. Walker, 
joins the wire ; and, ps this interruption, this seated before a very business-like, but in no 
violence,. is done $o /its free progress, the way remarkable, table, covered with papers. 
Spirit, before unseen, manifests itself, and The apartment is small; for science, here 
e&her* attrmhMr repulses tie needle. And not again, claims but little house-room. Upon 
the needle only but a hundred needles if they j the shelf, are a few specimens of parts of appa- 
be connected with the so broken wire, wit h j rat us. On one side of the wall, run numerous 
the sp interrupted race of the Spirit round 1 electric wires, concentrating above a kind of 
round along the wires and through the' side-board or counter, on which there stand 
■earth. This, the Spirit will do, early and late, j a row of the-telegraph instruments, looking, 
day &nd night, with speed never flagging, on i at the first glance, not unlike the counter- 
aod on, so long as wires stand true and there j fittings of a very gay public-house; on closer 
is earth for them to rest upon. ; observation, like the fronts of little mahogany 

The mystery, then,—the secret of the dec-,I churches, with very large clocks. Under this 
4sic telegraph,—is simply this. Two handles! counter you may see a number of galvanic bat- 
serve to break and to re-unite the current of; teries—wooden troughs filled with alternate 


and to re-unite the current of; teries—wooden troughs filled with alternate 


the Electric - Spirit; each breakage causes a • plates of copper and sciuc, buried in sand that 
needle, swinging above the luuidles, to move.: has been saturated with sulphuric acid and 
Another similar needle, miles away, moves at j water. These liatteries generate the eleetro- 
the same instant, in the same way. Different galvanic fluid that is to be sent ou its eternal 
amounts of motion of this needle 1 are under- round through wire and earth, the iuterrup- 
atood to indicate certain letters; and thus tion of witieli is to set (lie needle in motion, 
the telegraph people talk to one another, by ; that messages may lie read between Tonbridge 
spelling what they have to say, letter by' and London or Dover, or any other station on 
letter. j the, line. 

Theirs is a new calling, and a curious one. ■ “ Let us pet Dover to re;ul us some lines of 

too. They hear the strangest and earliest of -1 Household Words,” ” said Mr. Walker to his 
news. With hands upon the two handles of assistant, .on the rooming of our visit to him 
the instrument, and a sharp eye upon the ; at Tonbridge. The clerk went to the little 
the work goes on;—it would be in silence ,' mahogany church front, 
but for the noise made bv the instrument .\ “(.’all Dover,” said Mr. Walker. Jerk, 

“ Jerk ! jerk ! ” go the hantjles—“ Chop ! jerk—chop, chop. Dover called, 
chop! chip-chop 1 £ are the sounds heard in 1 “ Dover answers; ‘ (Jo on,’ ” said the clerk, 

response, as a little cylinder moves, and metal! “ Tell lum to ring our bell,” said Mr. 

meets metal, -to break and re-complete the: Walker. 

circuit. At .all the chief railway stations, j la an instant, the alarum in the Tonbridge 
em ail the chief lines, with one or two excep-1 room was in a whirl of noisy excitement, 
fttes, there are telegraph clerks day and i ringing in a most determine*! and peremptory 
Sight on duty, ready to indicate the approach j way. Thu Electric Spirit hail been stopjxsd in 
Ok departure of trains, (he safe arrival j its circular cluwc.; had pounced upon the 
;ets in port, or the sailing of ships | piece of soft iron close by the point of break¬ 
er their voyage; to forward newspaper age ; had magnetised it, drawn it from its 
dSaatches, and trade advices ; to send up the place as a Imy’s toy loadstone draws a toy 
prices of cdrn, and to semi down the quc.lap swan l-ound a basin of water; and, by so 
usd*, of' consols and railway stock; to give drawing it, released a little spring that set 


away young ladies; to call doctors to the -The bell having done its work, the Super- 
side, and relatives to dying beds; to tell hoW inteodent, Mr. Walker, gave another hint: 
much maybe bid for a house at an auction; “ Let Dover read the first articlu in number 

to let anxious papas know that their families thirty-throe.” 

bare boon increased, and that mamma and “Jerk, jerk; chop, chop, chip-chop. In 
tho now* arrival axe - “as well as can be ex- half a second, as it seemed, the direction was 
pectedy* ted to tell anxious wives that given. We took also, a number thirty-three, 
voyaging husbands “had a bad passage,—too that was upon the* table, to see fair-play; the 
tired to coats up to-night.” clerk, before the Utile mahogany church front, 


tired to eopae unto-nigm.” 

Few of the thousands who have read tele¬ 
graphic dispatches in the papers and in other 


clerk, before the Utile mahogany church front, 
stood watching the needle to read off what 
Dover might say. As word followed word, at 


shapes, have, nerjm^tack behind the scenes .rite end of each, he moved the handles, to 
in a tdi graphifi effuse it is necessary to give the signal that he understood what was 
such places free from intrusion. Could meant - 

Iw entered, there is much to excite sur- Wave, wave; went the needle; jerk, jerk, 
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went the clerit’a hands; ad hereadofPthe 
words spelled by Dover; the sounds came in 
tfauC fashion, as rapidly as any one could well 
read them from a book: , 

fc The ohon-“ cow ’’—chop—“with 

chop—‘Tliq”—-ohop—“ Iron”—chop—“Tail ” 
—chop. 

“ Go on,” amd Mr. Walker; for there was 
a momentary pause. t 

Chop—chop—chip-chop. “ Dover, says,” 
Interpreted the clerk, " that tliei'e is some one 
knocking at bis door. Wait.” 

“ Ask wlxat it is.” 

On >p—chop—chip-chop. 

“ Ho says he was trying to send ua the Cow 
with the Iron Tail, whilst aoinelxidy was 
knocking about a message; and they made 
such a noise tliat he stopped. II** will send 
the message to Jjundou, and then attend to 
the < 'uw again.'' 

All this was said ns rapidly as though 
Dover was bodily in the room at Tonbridge, 
and was giving his explanation by word of 
month. 

There was again a short pause. We ha I 
already found, u> •! only that Dover and 
lioiidon hail obviously ditfemit lutndt upon 
the instrument, but that the touch of each 
clerk at a station, where there arc two or 
three, is easily known, and is a curious test of 
his natural impetuosity. 

“Dover is now talking to London,” ex- 
; darned Mr. Walker. Hi* hail scarcely said 
so, when tlie signal was given “ (»o on,” and 
on went o.ir friend the Cow. 

\t~chop —was— chop —four— clop —o’clock 
'hop —in— chop —the— chop —morning,— chip- 
chop —and— chop —111. — chop —Cow— chop — 
with— ch op —the— r \op —1 roil —ch op —Ta i 1— 
chop —pre pa red— chip-chop —for —ch op —Vh e 
— chop —duties— chop —fit’— chop —the —chop 
—day— chop —with— chop —her — chop —ne- 
x'ustomcd— chip-chop —stolidity— chip-chop. 

The word “stolidity ” bothered the clerk 
for a second. “ Is it ‘ stolidity ! he asked. 
“All right, go on,” was the ivsponse—hut, 
before the words were uttered, Dover' was 
reading on, for the amusement of ns good 
folks, in tire station at Tonbridge, miles 
away from hint. And on he went until he 
had repeated thirty lines of the story, mid 
brought it to the point where it arrives a£ 
the locality of the Cow in a certain Court, in 
Holbom. 

“ High— chop —Holbom— chip-chop —” 

“Thai will do,” said we, turning to the 
clock. Then-, counting up the amount sent, 
we found that two liuudred anil thirty-seven 
words had been telegraphed and read otfiu 
about fourteen minutes. ■ , 

Some of the instruments have, on their 
large dock-looking faces, only one vibrating 
needle, whilst others have two. The needles; 
in. the improved instruments, am much 
smaller and lighter than hi those first con¬ 
structed ; it being naturally demonstrated by 


experience that the smaliw needle tamed the 
more readily aod qnidcly on its axis.. Let as 
hear Mr. Walker’s first lesson in the art of 
conqueringhie myrticntpHahefr—the electric 
A, B, C. He would fain ^Arsndde ns that it 
is vastly easy. And indeed, we should 
observe that it is unquestionably to easy, as 
that Mr. Walker's fairer and better luuf is 
mistress of it, and both despatches and reads 
messages with great facility, by a little electric 
telegraph established betweeoifche Tonbridge 
-Station and his private house. 

“ Out of only two needles, each of which has but 
two movements, the telegraph alphabet is formed. 

[ On the face of the instrument are the letters of 
; the alphabet, arranged wriwtan in two lines, b» 

| ginning at the left and ending at the right, as in 

I ordinary writing. Tire commencing series, from 
; A til P. is above the top end of the needles; and 
| the concluding series, from It to Y. below the 

II »uttom end. .Some letters are engraved owes, 
l sumo twice, and others three times. To make a 

■ letter engraved mice requires one motion of the 
i needle ; to moke one engraved twice, tiro motions 
'of liiu needle; and to make one engraved three 

tinie«, time motions. In resjicei to the upper row, 
; the needle nrwrert to the letter is moved, and it is 
' moved in as to point tomtrd the letter. In reject 
to the lower row, both needles are moved, and 
. their hirer end is made to point in the direction 
i of the letter required. 

j Tlie rule of the current, is, tlmt if it passes 
any magnet—such a* the nmguetLeii needle 
. of the instrument—the north pule of the 
: magnet moves to tlie right, if the current be a 
' descending one. On the contrary, if it^be an 
’ ascending currenr, jr moves to the left. But 

I t.o return to <>ur letters ;— 

■ *\ 

I Six of the letters. C, J >, and IT, V. require 
' a twofold motion of the needle or needles, first 
| to the right then to the left for C, Xu. and U, 
| and fust to the left then to the right for £), 

| M. and V. Those six letters are engraved in ter¬ 
med'mtc, and with a double arrow between. 

; The alphabet produced by this arrangement is 
i of a siinplo eharSeter, and is very readily ac¬ 
quired. To tho stranger, it appears confused; 
but when he has the key to it, the difficulty dis- 
appeare : it might at first sight appear that a dial 
instrument— a telegraph, that is. provided with 
alphabets engraved bn a circular dial, and an index 
made to revolve and point to any required letter 
—is more simple. Several such telegraphs exist, 
and Omong thorn are 'some very happily arranged; 
and. there is something so simple in the foot of 
being able to point to any desired letter, that it it 
no wonder the public generally may. on a hasty 
glance, and before studying the practical merits of 
the case, be ready to decide in their favour, and 
prefer them to any other plan, the A, B, 0 of 
which is less obvious. 

"But is it such a wry serious matter to leant 
another alphabet! Every schoolboy,' a&w*day% 
knows seme halfdozen alphabets : there Ore 
Roman letters large, end Roman letters email; 
'manuscript letters laigu, end manuscript letters 
small; Old English large, and Old Rngfash small ; 
Ghreek large, end Greek email, end no on, end ell 
dhforont; and not one of them in which Rue letters 
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Me represented by bo few strdhee 0/ the pen as are 
the telegraph letters by beat* tf the needle. Take 
one of onr plainest alphabets as an example; the 
Roman Capitals, for instance, and place a few of 
them in juxtaposition with the corresponding 
telegraph signals:— 


A E 

vX F 


6 /// 

H \ 


"The simplicity of {heso symbols is obvious. 
Two diagonal and one horizontal line are required 
far the Roman A; two diagonal lines for tho tele¬ 
graph A; one vertical and three horizontal lines 
moke the Roman E; one diagonal tho telegraph 
E, and ao on; the difference being that all the 
world have learned the Roman alphabet, but only 
a chosen few have studied the telegraph symbols. 
That the latter really are simple and distinctive; 
that they ore full of meaning and very legible; 
that they are applicable to ordinary language, and 
good, ay, very good ! no one will for a moment 
doubt, who baa seen the rapidity and accuracy 
with which a telegraph officer receives a despatch.” 

Mr, Walker becomes more graphic as he 
warms with his subject:— 

— " To one who sees a telegraph in operation for 
the first time, the effect borders on tho marvellous; 
setting out of tho question the fact that the 
needles are caused to move by an individual per¬ 
haps a hundred mileB off; the motion of the 
needles hither and thither, quicker than tho un¬ 
trained eve can follow; the want of all apparent 
order and rule in their movement; the ringing of 
the changes between one and the other, and both; 
the quiet manner in whiph the clerk points his 
needle to the letter E, in rapid intervals, implying 
that he understands the word ; while to the un¬ 
initiated looker-on, all is wonder, and myHtery, and 
confusion; and the rare occurrence of the clerk 
pointing to A, implying he did not understand; 
and, Anally, the quiet manner with which the clerk 
tells you, very coolly, as the result of his opera¬ 
tions,—that ‘ The very pretty girl with bright blue 
,, $rag end long curls has sailed for Boulogne in the 
'rFrincess Clementine,’ now leaving Folkstono 
Harbour; and that she w accompanied by the 
' tall handsome man, with the dfcrk moustache and 
imstary cloak:’ as he tellR you this, and says, 

'* *'3te ssege and answer, forty words, two rates, at 
10*. - 6a., one guinea, porterage a shilling—one 
pound two,’—if you happen to be the papa of the 
pair of . blue eyes, you are bewildered, and wish 
you were aa electric current, and could be sent 
after than.” 

" But to return to the alphabet; and liero,by-the- 
bye, I should mention that the voltaic current is 
put into circulation and the needles deflected by 
a right or left motioK given by the hand to the 
handles on the lower part of tho instrument 
Having described the general arrangement of the 
code, I need not gtf through the letters seriatim— 
hut shall describe the arbitrary signals, aled an- 
graved on theftce. The symbol like a Maltese cress 
which star term 4 stop? k used by the sender at 
the end of every word, and by tike reader when he 
does net understand any sartMgiW word. In these 
cases it is merely g-smlsi Jfcf tfA left-hand, deflec¬ 
tion of the needle. - The letter Ent pointed to by 
the render the momont he ; Undri%te-: d« a word. 
Two beats to the letter E are used iok 'yes.’ For 


instance, to spell the word Hxx, we make the four 
following beats:— 

The first best (O I* made with the right needle, andf is H 
„ wound (/) » , ' left „ B 

„ UUrt (/) „ rtfhl „ ti 

„ fourth (\) „ I*® m r l}l 

the last beat being the end of the word. If the 
correspondent understand*, ho makes with the left 
needle tike first of the following deflections; if he 
does not, he makes the second :— 


Some of the letters arc engraved smaller than 
others, not for any other reason than to pack them 
comfortably 011 the engraved plato; there would 
be no room if nil were made latgc. 

“ 11",tie and Go on arc engraved on tho instru¬ 
ment, and nrc useful signals. If London calls 
Dover at a time when Dover is otherwise occupied, 
and unable for the moment to attend, Dover ex¬ 
changes signals with London and discovers who 
wants him, and lie then points the lower end of 
his needles to the letter It, or word * Wait.’ When 
ho is disengaged and ready to take the message, 
he calls London, exchanging signals in the usual 
way, and points tho needles to W, or * Qo on.' ” 

Before any message is commenced, the 
attention of the* clerk at the place it is to 
be sent to is aroused by the ringing of an 
alarum. This is done by sending a current 
of the electric fluid along one of the wires, 
the other end of which is near a piece of Hofit 
iron. The fluid attracts the iron, the motion 
' of which releases a spring. This release sets 
j free some clock-work—an escapement, in fact 
—which rings a bell. The wires seen, by an 
upward-glancing traveller, along the side of a 
railway line, ruling the sky like music- paj»er, 
are not all necessary for messages between 
the two termini. One wire would be enough 
for communicating messages between Dover 
and Loudon, and the chief statious between, 
but the more convenient plau is to have 
two for the purpose ; that is, one for the 
messages, and one for the alarum-bell. 
When more wires than two are seen, the 
additional number are set up for the conveni¬ 
ence of intermediate smaller stations, grouped 
together for the purpose, in order that their 
electric conversations may not disturb, or be 
disturbed by, more urgent communications 
between the larger and more important 
stations of the railway. 

The South-Eastern Lino has already its 
telegraphic anecdotes and little romances. 
Here is one of them— 

“ On Thursday, the 2nd of October, 1847, 
a man named Hutchings was to have been 
executed for murder at Maidstone; but just 
before the appointed hour, the Government 
sent a message by the South-Eastern Tele¬ 
graph to stay tho execution for two hours. 
This was virtually looked on as a reprieve; 
and, regarding all the circumstances of the 
case, everybody in Maidstone considered that 
the man's Sentence had be en commuted. The 
sheriff was busily engaged in examining die 
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exact character of the communication, with a 
view, no doubt, of satisfying himself that, in 
acting on the order of the electric telegraph, 
he was not exceeding his duty. Perplexed 
as to the proper ocmrse to be adopted, the 
sheriff, in his trepidation, commenced by 
electric telegraph a correspondence with the 
Home Office, to the effect that he waited for 
further orders. Two hours and a half claimed, 
when a second order was received per tele- 

3 ih, instructing the sheriff at once to pro-, 
, and carry the senteuce of the law into; 
effect.- The order was to be forwarded from 1 
the London Bridge station of the South ’ 
Eastern Railway; but here the telegraph 
clerk appealed to the railway officers, to know 
whether the, authority for sending such a 
message was sufficient. The Chairman of tlu; 
Company was at hand at. the time, and ex-, 
pressed himself not satisfied with it. requiring 
further proof of its authenticity before allow- j 
ing the telegraph to be the messenger of : 
death. Accordingly, the superintendent, at] 
once drove over to tjie Home Office to obtain 
the necessary proof, and stated to Sir Denisj 
Le Marehant, that in a matter involving such ' 
consequences, it became his duty to have a' 
written order, and that without evidence of! 
this kind, the railway authorities would not 1 
be justified in instructing the sheriff. The 
Home Office authorities at once saw the 
rcasonaldeucss of the request •, a written paper 
was signed, tin* message sent, and the man' 
was executed.'" 

But, the tales are not all of a tragic cast. 
“■One day, some accidents on the railway had 
created much uneasiness, and gave to every 
want of punctuality an ahiriuing aspect. The 
officers of the station were heard to mutter 
their ‘ wonder where the down train was.’ 
Eyes were stretched to their utmost, but no 
sign of the train. All at once, there was a 
loud tingle of the telegraph bell—sudden 
thoughts of a terrible collision crossed all 
minds—the officer of the station ran iu, and 
took his place Indore the telegraph, with his 1 
hack to the anxious passengers in waiting, 
who, stretching their necks across the counter, 
gazed with amazement at the mysterious 
needle. There was a moment’s pause, when 
the officer turned round, and gravely sold— 

‘ They want a pound't worth, of coppers at the 

- station ! 1 There was a sudden laugh 

and a buzz, in the midst of which a shrill 
whistle announced the coming train.” 

The greater part of the despatches sent by 
this wonderful invention, in England relate, 
we believe, to occasions of disaster and 
surprise. During the prevalence of the 
cholera, for example, they related principally 
to Budden sickness and death. ItB greated* 
general use in America lias lately been the 
subject of interesting discussion ; but the 
immense distances at which persons engaged 
in oommerce are often apart, in that country, 
and the time required for the despatch and 
receipt of the fleetest Poet in such cases, 


afford an obvious reason for its use there 
which does not exist iu this Island. On the 
question of cheapness, it must be remembered 
that both wood and land are greatly cheaper 
in the United States than in England, and 
that these important items in the cost of con¬ 
struction are necessarily low across the 
Atlantic. The question of the relative de¬ 
grees of sjHied in the transmission of so many 
hundreds or thousand* of words, can only be 
settled op very accurate evidence. We nave 
a great regard for our Brother Jonathan, but 
we cannot forget that the virtue of pa¬ 
triotism (which he possesses in a very high 
degree) occasionally inclines him to" state¬ 
ments on such points a little resembling the 
preliminary announcements of that famous 
American steam-ship which was to arrive iu 
Liverpool tlu* day is‘fore it left New York. 


A COAL MINERS EVIDENCE. 

Tub common scene of action for our mortal 
enemy, Death, in nil his manifold shapes, 
whether of deep grief, slow tiain, sudden 
terror, or prolonged and gentle uecav. is upon 
the open face and fabric of our mother earth; 
but every now and then we are startled by 
the intelligence of some dreadful loss of life, 
n loss even of numbers, from a blow dealt in 
the darkness of many hundred feet beneath 
the ground. The details of one of the last of 
these frightful events,—together with some 
previous ni-cidents of a similar kind in South 
Staffordshire and North Durham, we are 
enabled to lay before our readers in tlw words 
of a miner, as related by himself. lie was in 
the pit at the time of the recent explosion. 
We only omit such technical terms and local 
phraseology as would 1ft unintelligible; the 
rest is all in his own language. 

“ I am a coal miner, as you see, and have 
been ail my life. I was one o’ them as had 
the providential escape from the Sloughton 
Colliery explosion, which all the newspapers, 

I’m told, are a-talking about just now. They 
may talk with good cause, but they don’t 
know, and cannot know, what we suffered, in 
our minds more than out bodies,—we as sur¬ 
vived to escape. I pray to my God night and 
day—and I am not much used to praying, 
neither—that I may never again go through 
such a scene as that night was. Many a man 
prayed then, who had never thought of it 
much since he was by lup mother’s knee. 

“ Now I abnll toll you what happened to ns 
then, as well, as I can; for it was a dark and 
smoky business, you know, and not long . 
a-doing, till we got walled up in theruin; 
and also, if you please to hear me begin my 
life a bit, of some things of the same kind 
that have happened to me afore. These 
explosions are nothing new to me. I have 
been all my lift a miner, man and boy, now 
these two-and-forty yesr: first at BUston, 
and now here in Durham. I mart tdl you all 
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in my own way, from the beginning: only, as I lay ill nine weeks. It was caused by a man 
yon write it down for me, just be so good opening the Davy lamp to prove to another 
as make it all dear grammar-lik e and spelling; that thejjas about them was not so bad at. he 
for I’m no great hand at that. said. They had betted a pot of beer on it. 

“ I went down in the pit when I was six These sorts of doings 4ke common enough, 


i was employed m carrying picks [little snort- the lamp. 1 once beard a man, one of the 
handled pickaxes that hew down the coals] under-goers, who was on his way to re- 
to be mended, and often carried three At a move a pillar, complain that his Davy did not 
time. I got two mid sixpence a week. When show light enough ; so, another man ucoom- 
I was a few months older, I was put to keen a j panied him with"a lighted candle in his hand 
trap-door. At foot they let me have a candle,! to help him see his work bettor. A dreadful 
but after a week they said 1 could sit just As | explosion followed, a few minutes after, and 
well in the dark to attend to the trap. I Bat j nine men and two boys were killed. The two 
in a little hole like a chimney-place, cut in the ! underneath, where tlie pillar was to Ik*, hewn 
coal. Sat in this way twelve hours a day, all j away, were got out all black, like coke and 
ip the dart. Not so werry dull and lonesome i cinder. If they hadn't been Christians, there 
as you’d suppose. A good deal of company I was no call to bury them, as far as their 
craning and going all day. When the horse \ bodies wen* consumed, jsmr fellows, Wrong 
came with an empty basket and skip, lie could i too ; for they caused the death of other poor 
open the door with a poke ofliis head ; but ! fellows by their can li*snin*>s and folly, 
when lie came along with a k>ad, J pulled it! *■ Aft*T my accident I did not go down 

open by a string. Be knowed all about it.! again in the pit lor six months. 1 warti’t 
1 sat there with a string in my baud. For strong enough. 1 drove a * gin ’ on the bank, 
this work I had eigldpenee a dav. f-'ornc time 1 [the ‘gin ’ consists of a horse going in a circle, 
after I was moved to a trap, where 1 always and working a win* 1 that winds up or lots 
had to pull the door open, for the horse and down loads into tin* pit j. The work uaa not 
tram, empty or loaded, and then 1 got ten-’luml. except in cold or wet weather; but 
pence a day. Besides the coming and going‘then 1 often stood in a hove! by a tire, and 
of the horses, and men and hoys, trappers • kept th’ ohl horse going by pelting him with 
have other amusement, or perhaps they might small bits of coal, to let lnm know I was 
get very sad, or go to sleep, as wo often did,, there. 1 learnt to road at an evening-school 
and get woke with a whip. This other am use-, at this time; and to write a little too. But 
meat was often a cruel or.e. I was taught it bv * 1 "vo forgotten lioth «inee. 
other boys. There were, rats and Tuico in the i “When 1 next went down into the pit *1 
pit, as came down in the oats and hav, and'drew little waggons of coals, with a girdle 
they lived by stealing the caudles, horses’; ami chain ; this is called /■/rryiuy. Hard work 
food, and the bait-bags of the men. T some- it was. The blisters were often as big as 
times killed a rat wirii a large coal; but when f shillings and half-crown pieces. All full of 
I caught mice, I used to put the tails of three j water they were. And the blisters of one 
Or four of them into a split, stick, and thou j day wore broken the next, and tlx girdle 
■hake them together till they fought like mtol. 1 stuck to the wound. Fore work, I promise 
I always kept a bit of candle to see the sport, you ; but 1 got ou<:-und-sixpen<*o a day for 
by, sorry 1 am to own it, now 1 ’in a man.. it, and, 1 he last three months, two shilling*. 
There were also a great nuniyyaek-gnats, and ! “ After this, 1 was hired as foal to my 

whed-lice, and old forty-legs, and black clocks; uncle, a young fellow of nineteen who was a 
-r-dong-legged block beetles with horns. I! putter. Those who push the little waggons 
«M often cruel to the juck-guata when thiyjof coals along the tram-roads are called 
oUstered nie, and I used to try and make the i ‘putters; ’ and when a young boy lielj>s an 
docks tight, but they soon sluumned dead, elder he is called his‘foal.’ When two boys 
altd the old forty-legs always ran away. of fourteen or lift-eon years of ago push toge- 

“ After about a year and a half in this way, ther, equally, they arc called half-nuirrowa. 
I was put to sweep the tram-road and deaf I was a foal for near a twelvemonth; and 
the rail wjith a whisp of hay, and pick up then a half-marrow, and got twdve-aud-six- 
coals off the .road ; and next they set me to pence a-week. One day toe butty (overseer) 
walk witiria candle before horses. The candles sent us to a pari of the mine where we hail 
were short six teens. J was eight year old never been before. There was bre-daiup there, 
now, and got three and sixpence a week, which and it put out our candles, one after another, 
I took home to my mother. as fast as we lighted them. So we saw oh it 

“ Before I was nine years old I had a bad was not safe to try it on any longer, and 

accident from an explosion. The wild-tiro we be^an to scramble our way back in toe 

came rushing along a road, and knocked dark. Langhing we were a good deal, 

itself out against the opposite end just at But we missed our way, and got into an ohl 
toe cross way, where I was coming, which working aa had been abandoned for years, 
aaved my life ; but some of it reachedjne, and and got quite lost. We wandered about 
I was scorched all over toe breast and arms, here two whole days and nights afore we 
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found our way out, and were nigh starved 
to death. 

“I was strong of my age, and the butty 
said I ha<l some sense in me, and set me to 
to use the pick sooner than is usual. In 
general the miner does not use the pick, and 
become a holer or wukrgoer [those who go 
into holes and -undermine masses of coal] till 
he ib one-and-twenty. I was set to do this at 
nineteen, anil earned four shillings a-day. and 
sometimes more. Got badly burnt once at. 
tins work. I was lying in a new working 
where the nir was bad. mid I was obliged to 
use a Davy lamp. 1 had I (ought a new watch 
at Tipton, anil I wanted to see what o’clock 
it was by it—else, what was the use on it ? 
—and .as J couldn't tell by the Davy, I 
just lhi<*d off the top—and •hen ! went the 
gas, and scorched my face nil over. s*> that 
the skin all ]K*i*leil off. li w m shocking to 
see. 1 was laid up with this for two mouths 
—and aarv’d me right, I say now, but it was 
hard to ’mar at the time. 

“ As for accidents from the cv plosion of gas, 
l say there’s no help for thorn, and-net.-r can 
Is*, so far as the men themselves a Be concerned. 


our mines here, a doggy had his head blown 
off with the wild-fire. 

“ It doesn’t come of drink, this carelessness 
of the miners ; it’s just in our natur not to 
care—that ’« all. We do drink and eat too, 
a good deal; hut not in the mine. Onr 
dinners there, are not much, except on par¬ 
ticular days, when there is a feast: but when 
we come up from the pit, we have hot suppers 
at night in our cottages. The doctors say that 
a miner needs to eat near three times as much 
as a mechanic who sits at his work all day ; 
and wo do cat three times as much. We’re 
not adrunkcu set o’ jteoplc ; only on Mondays 
there’s a many drunk, and not very hand¬ 
some-like on Tuesdays. We mostly lie in 
l>ed and sleep half Sundays. Some of u-, are 
tee-totallers—but a iwry, wrry few. The 
Marquis o' Hastings, who’s a great cotd- 
nwncr. one,, told a collier that he knew a 
miter who had n< \or drank a quart of beer 
in all liis life, put together, yet he had lived 
to the ago of ninety. Hut the collier said, 
that : f .-noli n man without boor could live to 
be nin. t\,—if h>* hud hiu ha’drunk a quart, 
of ale .'i da i. In* \l have lived for ever ! 


jj I have been oftentime very .-archss ruta*. “.Afor I had been an under-gocr three -j 

!' I’ve told you, and so are till miners, :;nd 1 \ e.-.r.**, I had a large piece of coal fall upon i 

always mHI K*. You may cure the mine of in*- front the root in one of the workings ■ 

■ gas, perhaps*, bill you'll never cure tit.- men. which hr k<‘ my leg. My mother was dead, i 

■j Nt>r 1 don't well see how you’ll* to c.u.* tin* and l wjt.-. not married sit this time, because 

■ ! gas, at ail time-, neither. When a heading [tin* the girl 1 should ha* married, took up with 

1 ; working at the end of silt excavation ] is mad.* somebody else ; so I went to my sister to be j 

/ up a Maui, the gas collects in the upper end, nursed. She and her husband were going 

and to disturb this gsis. as you must do. and ' to live at Durham, and persuaded me, when I 
distribute it. and drive it awav, n'nt so «nf.* was well, to go along with them. 1 soon | 
; tuul easy n matter, without a ciianee of a bit, went down into the pit- again, an* 1 used to j! 
'' nfati explosion or two. Tie* worst time of all earn five shillings a day. It was here that ‘i 
j, is when an up-hill h**i> ling is united to atiotlier; ha]HK*neii one of those very bad explosions I ] 
heading, for then x .u're almost certain to ’ told you of when you lir^l spoke to rue a)wit 
jj have a rush ilnwn of the gas, and if there's an this last business. The one 1 now ajieak of ; 

I uncovered light in the way, you 're sure of an 1 was in the Willing!on Coiliery. V: 

j explosion. Well—then, don’t bn re a light in I *■ It was in the Bcnsham seam of this 
u the way. on such occasions make the June-; colliery that tiie explosion 1 am going to ;; 

li t.ure of the two headings ill the dark. That 'ft ■ tell on t.».k place, it took place on the j 

i easy said; and so we’re ordered, and sojibth of April, 1S41, at a little arler one 
we ought, to; Inti to get. men to do it,! i*.m. The Jlentham seam lies about a hut:- ■; 

! that’s the job. Besides, if ii «•/< all being I tired and forty tiithoms from the surthe-*; ; 
done in the dark, a hov might emne run- j the co:d is over four feet in thickness in nio-t ,j 
ning that way with a lighted candle in his [ parts, and the pit is good nine feet tour wale i 

hand, n-siuging * Susannah'—and then where from wall to wall. The coals are drawn up 
are yon l in imp cages ; two tulw on each cage. The :j 

“ You want to know* if there’s no nntlio- pit had lieen in work some tinn. Wo had ;} 

rity, and no order down, hi the mines—nobody advanced two hundred and eighty yards from \ 
to walk ill suit null jirevent, aeciilent from care- the bottom of ±he shall. Besides this, there J 

lowness! Well—there’s the InUtg, as gives were two nortlineadways, each seven l’eet wide, j 

out the work; and there’s the uWg//, who is which had advanced more than two hundred j 
always a-walking about to se.e it done. But yards. Holings were marie between each of 
what ’a ouo man to miles and miles of dark- the headways for air. We had an un-east . 

ness underground, with gas or bad air every- shaft, called the Edward Bit, by which the j 

where, and roof anil walls always liable to air ascended to the -surface, after ventilating j 

fidl in l The overlookers have enough to do ail the workings. The current of air, you t 

to take care 9 ’ themselves, at times. Some understand, descended by another shaft, as j 

years ago—188 a about—at Tam worth—abutty waa called the Bigge Bit. One current went , 

coming to his work in the morning, walked one way; another current another. There 
right Into the,pit's mouth with .two candles was pains enough taken to give us enough I 

in his hand; and only t’other day, in one of wholesome air, ’ 
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f “It was at the west the explosion took 
place. I was at -work with another man 
and a hoy, near five hundred yards, reckon¬ 
ing ins and outs, east of the shaft. A 
sudden rush of wind and dust came past 
us. It put out our candles. We knew 
directly there had been an explosion some¬ 
where, and we ran along in the dark as fast 
a$ we could. We fell down several times, 
tumbling over atones and large pieces of coal 
or timber that had 'Wen shaken and blown 
out. When we got to the foot of the shaft, 
we found the iron cage stuck fast, all jammed 
with the explosion ; but we made the signal, 
and another cage was lowered to us, into 
which we jumped, before it reached the 
bottom, by scrambling up the sides of the 


i JiT 


taken our breath a bit, we saw the chief 
viewer of the pit come running to us with his 
Davy lamp. We each took a Davy, and 
Went down the pit, to see who we could help. 
We knew there had been sad work among 
therm When we got down to the bottom of 
the shaft, we soon heard moans and groans. 
They were two lads, still alive. We got 
them hoisted up in the cage to the bank ; but 
they lived a very little while. Soon idler, we 
found two more quite dead, shockingly burnt. 
We had not gone much further when we 
found there had been a great fall of the 
roofing; and among the loose eusds and 
stopes, and timbers we found a horse and a 
pony, all mangled and singed. We now met 
the after-dump, and were thinking of return¬ 
ing, when a groan made us go forward, and 
we brought out the body ot a young man 
alive, but in such a state, he couldn’t be recog¬ 
nised. We now found that the doors of the 
trappers in several places had been blown 
out, and consequently the air currents had 
ceased to ventilate all the west and north 
Workings, so that those who were there, and 
had escaped the explosion, would be likely to 


region voi 


“ A strange smell of burning now made us 
Ibuftr that some other sort of ire was at work, 
m&fr"'ju we ran in the direction it smelt like 
straw, which told us it was the stables 
as Lad taken fire. And sure enough, there 
they were all in thick yellow smoke and red 
iaisOB. .The horses were prancing wild about, 
«pd who was blind, got out, and tore 
away, and killed himself ny running agon 
a waft. We all saw death before us, if we 
couldn’t master this fire ; because if it com¬ 
municated with the workings in the west and 
north, where the bad gas was, there would be 
another blow-up worse than the first. Mr. 
Johnson, the viewer, acted like a man. We 
all gave our minds to the work, and succeeded 
in stopping out, with wood and wet clay 
plaster, the entrances to these workings. Fire 
engines were than got down, and we continued 




had drenched them with water.for several 


hours, the fire was put out. It took thirteen 
hours and more to do this. 

“ The main currents of air were restored as 
usual, and we then continued our search fur 
those who had suffered by the explosion. 
We found Robert Campbell and another man 
crushed and buried under a fall of stone, and 
WilliamCoxon,and Thomas Wood,and Juseph 
Johnson, all dead, but not burnt. It seemed 
as if they had got to this pluce, and then been 
suffocated and poisofied by the after-damp. 
Johnson had the top of a linen cap forced into 
his mouth, to keep out the poison—but that 
was no use. A little further on, we found 
two more men, and near them three little boys 
—trappers they were—all burnt horrid. Some 
distance beyond, Thomas Bainbridgc, James 
Liddel, and William Bower, together with 
two, if not three, more boys, who had been 
blown a long way, and also Robert Pearson 
and Richard Cooper, both, very little boys— 
trappers. Up by the north heading we found 
the body of John Reed, the.deputy who had 
charge of the pit, ami also five others, some 
burnt, some mangled. 

‘•The cmgMi ot this explosion, which cost 
all these lives, was traced, on examination of 
all signs and appearances, to the trapper boys, 
Robert Pearson and Richard Coojwr. Cooper's 
body was found away from his own trap, and 
lying close beside that of lVarson, where we 
saw reasons for knowing he could not have 
been blown by the explosion ; ami all on ns 
come to the conclusion that he luul left bis 
own trap-door open, and gone to play with 
Pearson. The proper course of the ventila¬ 
tion was thus destroyed, and wheu George 
Campbell, whose body was found bear, went 
there with his caudle, to fill coals, the gas tliat 
had accumulated while the boys were at play 
instantly exploded. 

“You are surprised that children should 
have charge of these air-doors, on which the 
safety of the whole mine chiefly depends ; but 
it has always Wen so. They are often trajt- 
pers at six years of age. I was myself. Seven 
and eight are the most common ages ; some¬ 
times nine. In course the Queen’s Ministers 
don’t know anything attout these underground 
matters. Some gentlemen were sent to look 
after us, about eight years ago. They said 
the Queen sent ’em; and they came down 
among us in the pits, and about on the bank ; 
but 1 suppose they kept what they found to 
themselves.* For here we am with our little 
trapper boys, and our explosions, and our 
burnt and mangled men, juBt as we have* 
always been. It’s a hard life, any way; 
but to be killed slap off, is worst of all. 

“ Now, as to the dreadful explosion and 
loss of life that happened at Stoughton, I 
thought I cotild tell you all about it, in some 
sort o’ order; bat directly I begin to think 
about it, so many things come at once that 

♦ Far from It. 8M Bspart Mid ErlAmw of the Children’* 
KmpJoymmt OommlMfcm; sot, tat opoetat, tho*e of Ur. 
Mttsfeul and Hr UHMUI4. 
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it'« not easy to think at all, or knew -what to 
nay first. The overman had been oat late 
on t Sunday night. He went to the pit at 
two in the morning to see that all was safe. 
At three we all came to work, and a hundred 
and fifty of us, men and boys, went down. 
One of the workings was new opened, after 
Wing dosed thirteen years. A dangerous place 
o’ course. One o* the undergoers wus sent 
in to remove the first pillar. 1 went to work 
with others at a good distance. \Te were at 
it al >out two hours, and then all of a sudden 
a rush of wind and coal dust cut by uh, taking 
out all the candles, and there was a rumbling 
ltoi.-i*'. We knew very well what it meant, 
utul we all rail towards the shaft. As we 
ran we came upon others in the dark, and 
others came rushing out upon us from the 
side workings, and all of us together ran 
in a crowd and crush along the dark ways, 
in the direction of the shaft, and presently 
we found those who wore foremost had 
fallen, and we got a sudden giddiness and 
gasping, so we knew we had met the choke- 
damp. It 'n a deathly, sleepy sickness you 
feel, and sinking at the knees, only you Yu 
sure it’s not the breath of sleep you ’re a- 
feeliiig, but yon ‘ro breathing death. 1 called 
to those a-head to stop, and so did othchi nc|r 
me, but many of them would go on, and down 
they went, one after the other. We felt the 
(Kid air couldn't he passed through, and we 
hurried backward in a worse disorder, if 
that 'h jmssililc, than we had come on ; and 
at last we all stopt in a sent milling crowd 
in a place where we found the air could 
be breathed. Here we reiuaiucd. What a 
time it was, good Lord of Heaven ! At first 
the elder ones of us lYud to keep some order, 
ami ouict the rest by telling them, as we 
know’ll those on the bank, and plenty of others 
would lie sure to know what hail hapjiencd, 
and they’d soon come to help us. They 
would attend to this for a little, hut soon 
they tiegan to get wild and desperate, and so 
they went, on crying out, and shouting like 
mad, euditig with a scream, until they were 
tired out. AH this time many were down on 
their knees praying, and Borne lying about 
with their faces hid on the ground, and all of 
ub expecting every minute another explo¬ 
sion, or else the advance of the after-damp 
would bring us certain destruction. And 
here we remained, hemmed round by the 
walls and by' the after-damp, which we 
emild no more get through than through the 
walls theirselves—hour after hour, every 
minute of which was a long torment of ail 
sorts of things in ourselves, and in all those 
about us. 1 gave myself up for lost after 
the first hour—then 1 took hope a little j 
but after more time had gone, I gave up 
hoping, and was as bad as the rest. StiQ 
as more time went on, I began to piok up 
a hit. I knowed our friends would help us 
if they could. Ay, but could they 1 —that 
was the chance. And then again I fell into 


despair, and crouched down, and covered my 
face and head with my hands, and sat there a 
trying to pray, and make my last peace with 
(iod, amidst all manner of cries and loud 
piuying, and miseries of despair and madness 
of those huddling in the darkness all round 
me. Sometimes they got a little silent and 
solemn-like, and listened to the voice of one 
man who had never ceased to pray aloud all 
along ; but presently ^umebody called out his 
wife’s name—two or three cried out on their 
children, their mothers, the girls they were to 
lie married to—and in a moment all again . 
was wild cries and rushing about in the 
dark. 

You know how we were saved. A great 
, part of the roofing had fallen with the explo- 
; aion, and this had shut off the fire from us, 

! and the advance of the after-damp. Our 
! friends made their way through the ruin— 
got fresh air in to us,’ tuid helped us out. 
Some died from exhaustion when they reached 
the bank ; but most of us recovered, to thank 
1 God again and again in the arms of our 
wives mid relations, who were all standing in 
crowds to receive us. They had come from 
‘ all parts round about. The bank was like a 
, fair, only a different sort of merrinesa, and 
■ many had no cause. The grief of some was 
: a sail sight for any mau. Five-and-twenty 
. had been killed ; some crushed, some burnt to 
; a black cinder, so that they couldn’t be told ; 

: some torn all in pieces, their limbs being 
• found in different places, and the head of 
j Anderson flung into a horse-tub—and the 
j rest damped to death. 

j “ We think the explosion was caused by the 
| gas from the old working, now ojxme.d after 
Wing closed thirteen years. Some noise made 
the undergoer go to thi% place, and instead of 
taking his Davy lamp, he ran there with a 
lighted candle in liis hand. He, and the man 
who was at work there, we found near each 
other all black and mutilated. He was a 
mure body of cinder, and was only known 
by a little book in his pocket, ns escaped. 
The Queen’s gentlemen, when they came 
down here among us, said they could mend 
these things; but they hav’nt, you see. We 
think the Queen was'ut told.” 

An effectual remedy for these horrible 
accidents ip indeed most difficult to devise. 
For even if the Government instituted^ a 
system of police inspection, it would require 
one officer, at least, to be c distantly peram¬ 
bulating the dark j[oads and by-ways of every 
mineand still, as the miner, whose evidence 
we have just read, very truly says, an explo¬ 
sion might be caused by a moment’s careless¬ 
ness at one end of a mine, while the “ autho¬ 
rity ” was at the other. 

To ub there appears bo other chance of a 
remedy so good ns this;—First, most stringent 
laws as to the proper ventilation of mines: 
Secondly, a system of Government inspection, 
extending tt> that of frequent visits by day 
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and night, at times not known to the masters of fortune' to the petty tradesman who has 
er miners : and, Thirdly, & regular system of been undone by giving credit to others still 
registration of. all accidents that occur in poorer than himself, sends its members to this 

_ __... - * _ ii___n_i 


mutes, especially as regards defective 
chincry and the explosion of gases. 


uikrupta 1 Parliament. 

Nineteen-tweatieths in this Royal House of 


This system of registration has been put in Detention owe their misfortunes directly or 
operation with respect to the Factories, with indirectly to themselves; and, for them, every 
very good effect. No child can receive an free and prosperous man has his cut and dry 
injury, which disables it from work for a moral, or scrap of pity, or screed of advice; 
fortnight, without a report of the same, under but there is a proportion of prisoners—happily 
penalty of a heavy fine on the mill-owner, a small oxffe—within those huge brick lioun- 
being sent to the Inspector of the District, daries, who have committed no crime, broken 
The publicity caused by this has brought the no law, infringed no commandment. They 


question so continually into notice that the! are the victims of (Psystem which has been 
force of puMic opinion hits operated most bequeathed to ub from the dark days of 
beneficially in reducing the number of acci- the “Star Chambers,’’ and “Courts of High 
dents. Commission” — we mean the Martyrs of 

If then, & system of inspections and regia- Chancery, 
taction has been found necessary with regard These unhappy persons were formerly cou- 
to works above ground, where the difficulty | fined in the Fleet Prison, but on the demo- 
o£ concealment must be so great, how much litiou of that edifice, were transferred to 
more necessary is it in works conducted hun- the ijueeu’s Bench. Unlike prisoners of any 
deeds of feet or fathoms under ground, where other denomination, they are frequently ignti- 
aimost any recklessness or gross abuse may be; rant of the cause of their imprisonment, and 
committed with impunity, because unknown, 1 more frequently still, arc unable to obtain 
and where none of its wrong doings come to: their liIteration by any nets or concessions 
light except with these terrific explosions and I of llioir own. There is no act of which 
waste of industrious human lives l \ they are permitted to lake the bene lit; no 

--. fitxjr left open for them in the Court of 

THE MARTYRS OF CHANCEKY. ! i&ukruptcy. A Chancery prisoner is, iu fact, 

- a far more hopefew. mortal thau a convict 

Is Lambeth Marsh stands a building better seuleuced to transportation ; for the latter 
known than honoured. The wealthy mer- knows tliat, at the expiration of a certain 
chant knows it as the place where an un- period, he will, iu any event, lx; a free n>au. 
fortunate friend, who made that ruinous, The Chancery prisoner has no such certainty; 
speculation during the recent sugar-panic, is he may, and he frequently docs, waste a 
now a denizen: the man-about-town knows lifetime in the walls of a gaol, whither bo 
it as 'a spot to which several of his friends ■ was scut iu innocence ; because, perchance, 
have .been driven, at full gallop, by fleet race! lie had the ill-luck to lx* one of the next of 
homes and dear dog-parts : the lawyer knows j kin of some testator who made a will which 
it as the “last scene of all,” the catastrophe i no one could comprehend, or the heir of some 
of a large proportion of law-suits: the father intestate who made none. Any other parly 
knows it as a bugbear wherewith to warn. interested in the estate commences a Chancery 
his scapegrace spendthrift sou ; hut the uncle j suit, which he must defend or lie committed 
knows it better as the place whence nephews j to prison for “ contempt.” A prison is his 
date protestations of reform and piteous portion* whatever lie does ; for, if he answers 
appeals, “ this- once,” for bain Few, indeed, the hill filed against him, :uid cannot pay the 
aeotherewho has not heard of the Queen’s costs, he is also clapped iu gaol for “contempt.” 
Prison, or, as it is more briefly and empha- Tlius, what iu ordinary life is but an irre- 
tiesUy termed, “The Bench?” . pressible expression of opinion or a small 

-Awful sound! What visions of folly and discourtesy, is, “iu Equity," a high crime 
roguery* of sloth and seediness, of ruin and punishable with imprisonment—sometimes 
recklessness, axe conjured up to the imagina- perpetual. W'hoevcr is pronouuued guilty of 
tionon these two wards ! It is the “Hades” contempt in a Chancery sense is taken from 
of commerce;—the “Jnleroa” of fortune, his family, ins profession, or his trade (perhaps 
Within if* grim walls—surmounted by a his sole means of liveliliood), and consigned 
ehevaux da aim, olassicaliy termed “ Lord to a gaol where he must starve, or live on a 
Mlenborosph’s teeth ’’-—dwell at this moment mibcrabie pittance of three shillings and six- 
members ct almost every class of society. Debt jienee a week charitably doled out to him 
■—the grhn incubus. riding on the ehoulders from the county rate.- 
of bis victim, like the hideous old m the , Disobedience of an order of tiie Court of 
Eastern fable—has here his captives safely Chancery—though that order may command 
under lock and. key, and within fifty-feet walls, you to pay more money than you ever had, or 
The church, the army, the navy,‘ the bar, to hand over property whioh is not yours and 
the press, the turf, the trade of Euglaud, have was never in your possession—is contempt of 
each and all their, representatives in thU court. No. matter how great soever your 
“ house.” Every grade, from the ‘ruined man natural reverence for the time-honoured insti- 
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tutions of your native land: no matter, though on whieh they were written. His most 
yon regard the Lord High Chancellor of Great Catholic Majesty did not repudiate (like 
Britain ns the most wonderful man upon certain transatlantic States) bat buttoned up 
earth, and his court at the purest fount of his pockets and told his creditors he had “no 
Justice, where she site weighing out justice mouey." 

with a pair of Oertling’s balances, you may Some five years after our friend was startled 
yet be pronounced tohavo been guilty of by being requested to conaewp to Doctors’ Com - 
contempt.” For this there is no pardon, mens, and tell the worthy Civilians there all 
You are in the catalogue of the doomed, about his uncle’s will—which one of the lega- 
and are doomed accordingly. tees, after receiving, all be was entitled to 

A popular fallacy spreads a notion that no under it and probably spending the money— [ 

one need “go into Chancery” unless he suddenly took it into his head to dispute the j 

pleases. Nothing batman utter and happy validity of. Meanwhile the Court of Chan> j 

innocence of the bittflr irony of “Equity” eery also stepped in, and ordered him (pending | 

j proceedings keeps such an idea current. Men the ecclesiastical suit) to pay over into court 

I nave been imprisoned for many years, some “that little tritle” be had received. What 

| for a lifetime, on account of Chancery pro- could the poor man do 1 His Catholic Majesty 

j cowlings of the very existence of which they had got the money—he, the legatee, had not a 

ji were almost in ignoranee before they “some- farthing of it, nor of any other money what- 

!j how or other were found in contempt.” soever. He was in contempt! An officer tapped 

j. See yonder slatternly old man in thread- him on the-shoulder, displayed a little piece of j 
ji ha.ro garments, with pinched 'features telling' parchment., and he found that he was the , 

j ; of long years of anxiety and privation, and ! victim of an unfortunate attachment.” He i 

l, want. He has a weak" starved voice that; was walked to the Fleet Prison, where, and ; 

I sounds ns though years of privation hate | in the (jueen’s Prison, he luts remained ever i 

!; shrunk it as much as his hollow cheeks. He'since—a jieriod of twenty-eight years ! Yet 

! always looks cold, and (Cod help him) feels'no less a personage than a Isrnl Chancellor ! 

i so too; tor Liebig tells us that no quantity!has pronounced his opinion that the will, j 

I; of clothing will repel cold without the aid o! after all, was a good and valid will; though 

I plenty of food—aud little of that passes his ; tin* little family party of Doctors" Commons 

j lips. His eye has an unquiet, timid, half- ■ tin sight, otherwise. 

j; frightened look, as if he could not look you j There is another miserable-looking object 
j; straight in the face for lack of energy. 11 is ; yonder — greasy, dirty, uud slovenly. He, too, j 

i; step is a hurried shuffle, though he seldom; is a Chancery prisoner. He has been so for i 

j. leaves his room ; and when he does, he stares i twenty years. Why, be has not the slightest t 

|| at the racket-plavera sis if they were beings ! idea. He can only tell you that ho was ( 

; of a different race from himself. No one found out to lie one of the relations of some , 


ever sees his bauds: they sire plunged des- 
, perately into his pockets, which never contain 
anything else, li - is like a dried fruit, ox- 
j haunted, shrunken, and flung aside bv the 
j whole world. He is a man without hope—a 
! Chancery prisoner! He has lived in a gaol for 
twenty-eight weary years! His history has 
many parallels. It is this:— 

It was his misfortune to hnve an uncle, 
who died leaving him his residuary legatee. 
The uncle, like most men who nuvke their 
own wills, forgot an essential part of it-—he 
named no executor. Our poor friend ad¬ 
ministered, and all parties interested received 
their dues—he, last of all, taking but u 
small sum. It was his only fortune, and 
having received it he looked alwut for’ an 
investment. There were no railways in 
those days, or he might have speculated 
in the Diddlosex Junction. Bat there were 
Brazilian Mining Companies, ami South 
Sea Fishing Companies, and various other 
companies, comprehensively termed “Bubble." 
Our friend thought these companies were not, 
safe, and he was quite right is nia supposition. 
So he determined to intrust his money to no 
bubble speculation; but to invest it in Spanish 
Bonds. Alter all, onr poor Mend had better 
have tried the Brazilian Mines; for the Bonds 
proved worth very little more than the packer 


one who had left “ a good bit of money.” The 
lawyers “ juit the will into Chancery ; and at 
last I was ordered to <k> something or other. 

J can't recollect what, whieh 1 was also told 1 I 
couldn’t do nohow if 1 would. So they said i 
I was in contempt, and they took mid put 
me into the Fleet. It ‘b a matter of twenty 
years 1 have been in prison: of course I'd 
like to get outj but 1 ’m told there’s no way 
of doing it. anyhow.” He is an artisan, and 
works at his trade in the prison, by whieh he 
gains just enough to keep him, without coining 
upon the county rate. 

In that room over the cha^iel is the in¬ 
firmary. There was a death lately. The 
deceased was an old man Of sixty-* ight, and 
uearly blind: he had not been many years in 
prison, but the confinement, aud I he anxiety, 
and the separation from his family, had preyed 
upon his mind and body. He was half-starved, 
too; for after being used to all the comforts 
of life, he had to live in gaol on sixpence 
a day. Yet there was one thousand pounds 
in the bands of the Accountant-General of 
the Court of Chancery, which was justly due 
to him. ,He was in contempt for not paying 
seme three hundred pounds. But Death 
purged his contempt, and a decree was 
afterwards made for paying over the one 
thniuuMid pbuuds to his personal representa* 
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fives; yet himself had died, for want of a 
twentieth part of it, of slow starvation! 

It must not, however, be supposed *that 
Chancery never releases, its victims. We 
must be just to the lawa of “ Equity.” There 
is actually a. man now in London whom they 
have positively let out of prison! They had, 
however, prolonged his agonies during se¬ 
venteen years. He was committed for con¬ 
tempt in not paving certain costs, as lie had 
been ordered.. He appealed from the order; 
but until his appeal was heard, he had to 
remap in durance vile. The Conrt of Chon- 
cery, like all dignified bodies, is. never in a 
huny; and therefore, from having* no great 
influence, and a very small stock of money to 
forward his interest, the poor man could only 
get his cause finally heard and decided on in 
December, 1849- : —seventeen years from the 
date of his imprisonment. And, after all, 
the Court derided that the original order was 
wrong; so that-lie had been committed for 
eeventeen years by mistake / 

How familiar to him must have been the 
face of that poor, tottering man, creeping 
along to rest on the bench under the wall 

J 'Onaer. He is very old, but not so old as he 
ooks. He is a poor prisoner and another 
victim to Chancery. He has long ago for¬ 
gotten, if he ever knew', the particulars of liis 
own case, or the order which sent him to ii 
jail. He can tell you more of the history of 
this gloomy place and its defunct brother, the 
Fleet, than any other man. He will. relate 
yon stories of the “ palmy days ” of the Fleet, 
when great and renowned men were fre¬ 
quently, its denizens ; when soldiers and 
sailors, authors and actors, whoso names even 
then filled England with their renown, were 
prisoners within its c walls; when whistling 
shops flourished and turnkeys were smugglers; 
when lodgings in the prison were dearer than 
rooms at the west-end of the town ; and when 
a young man was not considered to have 
finished his education until he had spent a 
month or two in the Bench or the Fleet. He 
knows nothing of the world ou&ide—it is dead 
! to hint. Illations and friends have long ceased 
to think ofdiim, or perhaps even to know of his 
existence. ::His thoughts range not beyond the 
high walls -which surround him, and probably 
if he hidbut a little better Bupply of food 
and clothing, he might almost be considered a 
happy man. But it is the happiness of apathy, 
not of the intelligence and the affections—the 
punless condition of & trance, rather than the 
joyous feelingwhich has hope for its bright- 
eyed minister. WJiat has he to do with hope 1 
He has berii thirty-eight years a Chancery 
prisoner. He is another-out of twenty-four, 
still prisoners here, mote than half of whom 
liave been prisoners -for above ten years, and 
not one of whom has any hope of release ! A 
few have done something fraudulent jn “ con¬ 
tempt ” of all law and eqnaUc^btit is hot even 
their punishment greater wap their crime 1 
. Let-us turn away. Surely wet have seen 


enough, though many other sail tales may 
be told, rivalling the horrors of Spcilberg 
and French Lettres-de-cachet. 
- a-- 

THE OUTCAST LADY. 

if 

The Ludy sate at tlte castle gate, 

Her face was wan aud wild, 

And " Oh," she said, “ that 1 were dead. 

But fur ye, my bonnie wee child." 

The night grew late, still there she sate, 
Biding the winter storm; 

The morning enmeymd still the same. 

Sate there the uflEBed form. 

With stately show, but Bad and slow. 

They throw the portals wide. 

And a little bier was drawing near, 

Borne with or mournful pride. 

" Why sit ye there l" cried they who two, 

“ This is noc place for you, 

Guo seek n nume to hido your shame. 

And make nue mail ado.” 

She spake nue word, she never Rtirred, 

They plucked her cloak away— 

From her face so wau, was the wildness gone, 
And there Death aottly lay. 


A CAPE COAST CARGO. 

“Now then,” said Jack Ayres, “wo*11 go 
and look for a ship.*’ Accordingly, turning 
out of our lmnrding-liouKi; iu Ivladdison Street, 
New York, we bent our steps towards the 
.Shipping Master’s Office, on the quay, 
j We were walking aloug the quay, under the 
j jib booms of the large ships, that thrust their 
! ends almost into the warehouse window's, 
j when Jack suddenly stopped, as if he bud 
|forgotten something, and exclaimed, “Have 
J you got your protection 1 ” 

[ “No,” 1 answered, “nor do I exactly know 

how to get one. I have only been an American 
a month.” 

“ Oh, that’s nothing,” cried .Jack, “ come 
along with me; ” and he hurried me off to 
the Custom House. Jock stated at the promo 1 
department what I' wanted, and iu five 
minutes I had a document, stating I was born 
at New Bedford, Massachusetts, giving a 
concise and flattering description of my person, 
and entitling me to the rights and privileges 
of a free-born American—all for one dollar. 

"And very cheap, too, for Buch a tre— 

; raendous ‘ buster ’ I ” said .Tack. ,» 

“ It’s very shocking,” 1 remarked j though 
I am afraid tluit 1 seized and pooketed the 
document without any repugnance wliatever. 

“Them sort don’t count nothing;, you know,” 
said Jack, “afore a stranger—but here we 
,are! ” 

The Shipping Office was a small room, con¬ 
taining a large counter, that extended quite 
across it. Behind this utood the Shipping 
Master, a keen-looking man, with more of s 
Jewish than American cast of countenance. 
Before it wore , a group of sailors dressed iu 
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every style, from the long-tailed nriiuer and 
watch and chain of the better sort, down to 
the red or blue flannel shirt and sheath-knife 
of the regular Yankee Tdr. A list of ships 
wanting bauds hung on the wall. A sheet of 
paper, with a printed heading, was stretched 
on the counter as we entered, on which the 
•Shipping Master was writing, vociferating at 
1 he same time, “ No# then, who’s the next >. 
J Icre you are—«Tohn Brown—touehthe jien— 
down .with your mark. All right, John 
Browni pass on. Next? Silas Jones, eh ? 


No more for the Rainbow,” he cried, closing 
the articles, and turning to another sheet. 

“ Now for the ‘ Lucy Anne.’ ” 

“ Where du 1/011 want to go to, my men ?“ 
added he, turning to Jack and 1. 

“ Ob, wc ’re not, very* nice,” replied .Tack,J 
“anything in the small way. None of voiir ; 
lea-waggons for my money.” 

“ Well, then, my lads, lien* *h just the thing 
lor you,” rejoined the Shipping Master; 

" smart brig—good skip]tor—only wants two 
hands. Sails to-morrow for the South coast 
of Africa. A tarnation nice trip." 

"What do you say—will this do I” said' 
Jack. 

Just ns you like,” replied I. 

“‘Then here goes!” cried Jack, and in 
another minute his mark and my signature. 
were attached to an agreement between us 
and a certain John (,'urson pledging us to d<> 
his behests during a voyage to Ambriz and 
hark, for the consideration of sixteen dollars, 
each of us, per month. Our mouth's advance; 
»iay was handed to us, and the next day saw j 
us domiciled in the ibuily-lighted, half-oval-j 
shaped den—the furniture of which consisted of, 
eight bunks—which was called the “ Fok’stle,”! 
and was to be our ltome for some time. The j 
crew consisted of four besides Jack and my-1 
self; a Maltese, a Portuguese, and two I 
Americans. It was difficult to say whatj 
countryman the “ old man ” was, or what sort i 
of a person be was, for captains do not gene¬ 
rally “ show out ” at first, particularly if they 
have any teeth-to show. As far as living 
went (and that very naturally makes a sensible 
impression on one's feelings), there could be 
no fault found with the “ Lucy Anne." The 
crew stinted* in nothing; so that when, the 
next day, we ran out with a fair wind past 
Bandy Hook and its lighthouses, it was with 
every apparent chance of a pleasant voyage. 

Oar passage across the Atlantic was accom¬ 
plished without anything out of the usual 
routine of sea-life to disturb us. We had the 
average amount of fresh breezes, squalls, ami 
variables, before we took the BE. trades, to¬ 
gether with a proportionate number oft dis¬ 
turbed “Watches below,” and reefing matches 
in consequence; though, on the whole, we had 
nothing to complain of in that respect. 

Everything went on smoothly, and the cap¬ 
tain and his mate, who was a foreigner, seemed 


on particularly good terms. We had now 
arrived within a hundred miles of the coast, 
and had exchanged the regular fresh trade 
winds for sultry calms, and the first faint in¬ 
dication of land aud Sen, breezes; the latter 
helped us on, and the next morning we could 
just discern the remarkable high land,shaped 
like a saddle, that rises behina^Ambriz. As 
we neared the coast, but liefore we could 
make it out at all dixtiiw’tiy, we could discern 
a column of white smoke in the far distance, 
to the northward, rising over the dim hum 
that outlined indistinctly against the sky, 
where the land was ; this was soon followed 
by a similar one nearer to us, and then 
another, 

" And soon a t>core of fires I ween 
From height, and hill, and cliff were seen; ” 

rising from the dim mist over the land at 
tegular intervals, and extending along the 
line of coast to the southward as far as we 
could see ; and visible to any vessel miles far¬ 
ther at sea than we were. 

Jack aud I had few opportunities of con¬ 
versing on th<* passage. Wing in different 
watches. The hands were now on deck, and 
as tin* brig, running in befirc the wind, rapidly 
iieaml her destination, we were standing on 
the forecastle watching the progress of the 
fires. 

“What in the world do they mean?” I 
asked. 

-Oh! 1 sup]lose there’s some cruizcr in 
sight to tlie mu raid, awl they ’re a signalling 
luiy slaver from shore not to come too near.” 

“That \s a capital dodge—why they can see 
them before they make the land—” 

“ Voursc they can,” replied Jack, “ and the 
Brazilians as is regularh%titted, lays off and 
on till there ’« a slant o’ wind and thfl coast’s 
clear, then ]x»ps in and ships her poor devils 
of darkies, and is off again with the land 
breeze, before you can say * Knife 1 ’ ’’ 

“ You ’re right, Jack,” I exclaimed. “Sec 
there—to the nmili; isn’t that smoke t that, 
dark, black streak, I mean.” 

“O ’course it is—that’s a British steamer’s 
smoke—a regular blockader I pound it. .She's 
running down the coast, and they ’re'a light¬ 
ing her along.” 

“ Cub ’em,” muttered the * old man ” who 
was standing near us, “we shall have that 
fellow boarding us eyety day, l suppose.” 

In the mean time the brig had neared the 
anchorage, and we could see plainly the ljne 
of trees, behind which a cluster of barn-like 
factories, with their respective flag-staffs, 
peeped out upon the top of a bluff, red- 
coloured cliff To the left, the coast was low 
with a heavy line of surf breaking, and on the 
bar, stretching from the bluff in the same 
direction,- the long heavy swell sometimes 
capped awibroke with a grpwling roar; inside 
of this, and sheltered by it, was the landing- 
place. 

Before the brig’s anchor was well down, a 
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lnan-of-war’e boat cam« alongside. The papers 
were looked at and proved to be regular. As 
the officer of tbe boat was going, old man 

said— ' 

“ Any of Unde Sam’s beautSfcs about here, 

it* ... •% at '»> 


“ The * Petty ^ wa m here a week ago—She ’a 
gone on tbe northdsoast.” 

* Sho fe “-ie die—” saicUbe old man, unable 

to condeal a smile of rsdsfewtiom The officer 
obsefvedit. * 

“Ah !" said he, “ I should like to be able 
to look down those hatchways of yours— 
there ’s a very good general cargo, I expect.” 

“Ha, ha, G'upi’n,” chuckled the skipper, 
“ it won’t do that, at any price—I guess you’d 
better take a good long look up at that, and 
he pointed to the stars and stripes at the 
brigs peak “ before you think about lifting 
my hatches.” 

“ More ’sthe pity," rejoined the officer, de¬ 
scending into the boat, and shoving off; “ it 
screens many a slaving scoundrel, and its 
pattern is cut deep‘enough in many a slave’s 

* And will be, too, I guess,” muttered the 
“old man,” turning away, “spite of all John 
Boll can do.” 

“ Darned if I don't think this old man's 
up to something,” said Jack to me, in a low 
tone. 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Why, what made him so partic'ler as to 
where a Yaukee man-of-war was 1 However, 
keep dark; we sliall soon see how the wind 
seta” 

The next day the skipper went on shore to 
one of the factories, and we saw little or 
nothing of him ; so we commenced discharg¬ 
ing our cargo. It Consisted of those articles 
that are used in trading, either for the legal 
coast exports of gold-dust, gum, ivory, or the 
more valuable black, five commodity; we had 
powder, and gun-dints, and bales of trade- 
cloth and trinkets, knives and beads enough 
for a miniature Great Exhibition. We had 
no. time to look about us much while at work, i 
but wc saw occasionally the white canvas of j 
tbe man-o’-war steamer, dodging on and off* 
tike port, under sail. Her boat did not| 
trouble us either by boarding us, though we | 
caught $ glimpse of her every now and then 
soma miles down to the southward. 

In a few days the hold appeared about half 
empty, and with the first boat that went ashore 
with cargo I was sent to take a letter from 
the mote up to the “ old man,” who was at 
the Portuguese factory. The path from the 
landing-place up’ the back of the bluff head¬ 
land was a perpendicularly steep, beaten 
track, up and aown which the great people of 
the place were carried in net hammocks slung 
on a pole, on the shoulders of their slaves or 
servants. The path was bordered with bush, 
and here and there patched of cultivation for 
rearing “ cassada.” On the brow of the hill 
wc saw the factories between*the trees, and 


had a long look out both seaward and inland. 
The “ old man ” was seated with three or four 
other men, dressed in the busy, light style 
generally adopted on the ooast, drinking the 
usual beverage, bottled beer, and smoking 
and conversing; earnestly. They ceased talk¬ 
ing as I entered. 

“ Well, my man. Is the brig’s hold clean 
swept yet ? ’’ said he. 

“No, Sir -, tbe cargo is only about half out.” 

“ Half out is it, eh ? ” said he, opening the 
note. “Go and cruize about the place, and 
come back here by-and-bye lor an answer.” 
Of course I cleared oat; and as I left the 
place, I heard him add to the others, “We 
shall be ready by sunset.” 

“ What does he mean ? ” thought I to 
myself, as 1 strolled along without any idea 
where I was going. “ The brig won't be 
unloaded by that time; perhaps he's going to 
take a cargo of slaves on the top of all; 
there’s something in the wind. I'll be shot 
if 1 have anything to do with it, though.” 

1 haul by this time strolled some distance 
from the factories, nud found myself on an 
open space near a long wooden one-story 
building, surrounded by a high wood fence 
that enclosed a considerable space of ground 
around it. Suddenly, there arose from this 
1 place the most piercing yells and howls con¬ 
ceivable ; then stifled shrieks and moans, and 
a low hum, as if there were many people 
there. Horrified by these cries, J turned into 
the enclosure. What a scene was there! 
Hundreds of wretched slaves, worn, emaciated; 
crouched in every attitude that misery, in 
its deepest anguish, could suggest, in one 
comer of the yard there were two .men— 
black men, too—heating brands at a fire they 
hurl made there, and searing the living flesh 
on the legs and arms of the misembles, while 
others held them in turn, ami stifled their 
heart-rending cries and screams of pain. My 
first impulse was to rush to the rescue of the 
unhappy one then undergoing the horrible 
atrocity, but before 1 was half-way across the 
slave-yard, the conviction of the utter useless¬ 
ness of such a proceeding came ujKia me, and 
turning sick and faint, T stopped my cars with 
my fingers, and retraced my steps. The whole 
Was so inconceivably horrible I could scarcely 
realise it. The cries and howls of agony still 
rung in my ears as I walked, and 1 could see 
the slave again writhing under the hissing 
iron, struggling with the brutal ruffian* who 
held him, ana crawling in agony on the 
ground as he was flung there, with that fear¬ 
ful mark upon, him, burning into his very 
nerves. 

“ Why, I reckon you Ve been scared, young 
feller! ” exclaimed a tall Yankee in a broad- 
brimmed straw hat, whom I recognised as 
one of the agents at the American factory 
for some American house. 1 was silent; 1 
had Been too much soared to Speak. 

Presently I learned from hnu what 1 had 
previously suspected; but could hardly be- 
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lieve that i was one of the crew of a regular 
slaver. 

* But,” I remarked, “ tie brig ’a not half 
discharged.” 

“ Don’t you believe it," said he. , “ There 
ain’t much in her now, I guess, besides water 
for the passage. Your old man’s made rather 
a good tiling, I reckon; for they Ve let him 
take the lot up there a bargain. You see 
they ’re getting short of grub. They’ve been 
on short allowance this last week, and there 
ain't above another day or two's left, so 
they ’re glad to take a little less than usual 
for ’em. But prices ain’t bad nohow. The 
cruisers keep the trade brisk enough. The 
more the merrier—though they starve a lew 
occasional! v.” 

As 1 walked towards the place I had been 
ordered to call for the letter, f turned over in 
ay mind what was best to lie done. Tlial 1 
would not go in the “Lucy Anne " and be a 
witness, if not coni{>eUed to be an actor in 
cruelties jicrliaps almost as laid a-i those 1 
hod witnessed, 1 was determined, come whal 
might. My duty 1 felt to be to exjiose her 
real character to a man-of-war. But h<>w was 
I to get away, and what chance w;i» then; ut 
falling in in time—should 1 escape clear-—with 
her or her boats l These things presented 
tliemselves iu a very unsatisfactory light. ;i» 1 
revolved them iu my mind ; so at last 1 ciuue 
to the determination of taking a straight¬ 
forward course, and telling the " old man ” 1 
didn't wish to join him, and request my dis¬ 
charge at once. With this idea 1 hurried 
into the factory to tell the “old mau” my 
mind. To my disuppointeul he laid gone on 
board, leaving orders for me to follow, which 
I did, regretting all the way that 1 had nut 
seen him when i ft It worked up into good 
trim for a row with him, had such a thing 
occurred. The moment 1 got on board I 
rushed oil’ to Jack Ayr oh, and detaiicd all 
that occurred, second thoughts having sug¬ 
gested taking his advice. 

1 ‘ Well, what arc you going to do i” said 
Jack. 

“ Ask for my tliseharge.” 

“ Absurd! If you go ashore here, you ’ll 
be murdered in no time. But. if you will 
bolt, wait till they- begin to ship, and then 
pop off in a ixabenda boat, oi a canoes, to the 
maa-o’-war. But I don’t see why you ’re so 
’nation squeamish about the niggers. A couple 
of hundfW dollars or so, don’t often come 
amiss.’’ 

“ Oh, Jack, if you’d only seen what I have 
seen”— 

“Well, ’vast a bit. Let's hear what the 
‘old man’ lias to say,” said Jack, tor the 
skipper had just emerged from below', and 
sung out to the mate to send everybody 
aft. 

“ Now my men," said he, when we had all 
mustered round him. “ I’m a going to ship 
a cargo of slavea at sunset; if you like to 
share, you ’ll have two hundred dollars 


apiece—if you don’t* yon may go ashore, or 
to biases, if you like ”— 

None of the crew answered: they were 
regularly taken aback at tide unexpected 
announcement. 

“ 1 ’ll give you an hour to consider, all of 
you. But look out! if there ’a any double 
shuttling with me, or any one goes near those 
signal halliards, and attempts to lower that 
flag, I ’ll shoot him." t 

Tho men stood silent, and looked in each 
other’s faces, as if to read wliat course each 
should adopt; still no one spoke. 

“ There—that ’ll do now'; go fur’urd and 
make your minds up.” 

*• l, for one. Captain CArson, will never—-” 

“ Hush ! Hush ! ”—cried Jack, .seizing me 
by the arm, and bawling me along with the 
rest. 

“ < Jo for’ard,Sir, v added the skipper, turning 
i away ; and the m-xt minute we were all in 
the fok'slto discussing the matter. The 
whole of the crew decided in favour of the 
‘■old man’s ” offer. 

“ 1 tell you. Jack. I ’ll have nothing to do 
with it,” was my answer to Jack’s entreaties 
not to lie a fool." “ WelL if you won't, you 
won't.” he continued; “ at all events, you 
needn't say so. but wait till it's ihu'k and get 
away ; for if you go ashore to-day you ’ll be 
as dead to-morrow as a dried herring.” 

“ But do come with me, Jack.” 

“ Why you sec, old l'cllow. I "m poor, and 
can’t afford to throw away a couple oi' hun¬ 
dred dollars for the chance of more kicks 
than halfpence, in a man-o'-wnr.” 

“bo be it, then, livery mau for himself." 

Tlie Captain was told the crew were all 
willing to accept his offer— much to his satis- . 
faction ; and, much to lgiuc, 1 saw, in the , 
afternoon, the man-o’-war steamer standing -| 
in llir the land, some distance to the north- jj 
ward, so 1 took an opportunity of making up :j 
in a bundle a selection of best things from my ;j 
sailor's kit. ; 

The last boat load of the cargo from the l 
States had been ^despatched, and the “Lucy j 
Aunc's” hold now showed a tier of large j 
water-casks, ready filled, which had hitherto 
been hidden by the cargo. A port ion of the j 
hold was stowed too with farina, jerked beef 
and rice ; and, when a few planks wore laid 
upon the casks and covered with matting, and 
the large coppers for cooking placed, she was 
as regularly fitted a slaver below as over was 
seen upon the coast; while on deck, her 
hatches on, and her colours flying, she defied 
any cruiser’s scrutiny, even Were one ug- 
ualled to, unless at the risk of infringing the 
boasted impunity from search of the flag she 
wore. 

Directly it was dark, the yvork commenced 
in earnest; crowds of boats of all kinds— 
launches, canoes, Kabenda-boats—all loaded 
to the water’s edge with their living cargo, 
crowded alongside. Hundreds of the, unfor 
tunato beings; some of whom were still suf- 
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."faring horribly from the undressed sores that I 
'the morning’s work had given them, filed in 
jnfr/wagion on the deck, and were as quickly 
driven down below. During the bustle I took 


driven down below. During the bustle I took 
my bundle in my mouth, seized an unobserved 
moment, and slipped down the cable into a 
Kabeuda-boat, ptising dose by, that I had 
beckoned to. Down in the bottom of the 
boat 1 threw myself, and we shoved off, and 
pulled away. As we <did so the Captain just 
caught a glimpse of us, and roared out, with 
an oath, to the boat to stop— 

“ Come back, or I ’ll fire at you ! ” 

“ Don’t mind him. Pull, pull—give way— 
do,.do pullt”—cried I, trembling with ex¬ 
citement. The boat sprung a-head into the 
gloom as a bullet splashed into the water, 
passing not a foot from the steersman’s head. 
Now then, sails and oars—let her go. Hark 
they are lowering a boat to chase us. No, 
they can’t spare time ! I listened, with held 
breath, to the noise of shouting, and oaths; 
the sounds of bustle and confusion died gra¬ 
dually away—-I was safe! 

I had to bribe the Kabcmla boatmen with 
all the money in my possession to induce 
them, after an hour’s pulling, to continue the j 
search for the man-of-war, or her boat, as 1 
felt that now my only chance. They had seen 
her, as I had, last, at sunset, standing in—she 
must have fetched in somewhere where wc 
now were, and had stood off the land again, 
perhaps for a short tack, perhaps for all 
night. Praying that the lbrmer was the 
case, 1 , at last, persuaded the Kabenda men 
to put the boat’s head off shore and stand 
out in the hope of meeting her. Another 
hour passed and still no signs. The land 
wind freshened, the water rippled and broke 
at the boat's bows us she increased her speed, 
and the Kabenda men began to exclaim, 
that it was hopeless. I sat with outstretched 
neck straining my eyes to look through the 
darkness. We were about to give it up for 
the night in despair, when I heard a laint 
rushing noise over the watef. 

“ ’Tut porpoises!” said the steersman. 
“ No—the sound is too regular for that 
and in a few minutes we could distinctly 
make out the regular beating of the paddle- 
wheels of a steamer, and her rushing noise 
through the water. 

In five minutes I was on board, and had 
hastily explained everything to the officer of 
the watch. The captain was called—steam 
got up to full power, and we were soon tear¬ 
ing , along for the anchorage off Ambriz. In 
a quarter of the time I had spent in looking 
for the steamer, we were there, and examining 
the spot—but we found no vessel. The “Lucy 
Anne ” was gone. A consultation was now 
held; I was sent for, and had to repeat all 
the particulars of my escape, and was ques¬ 
tioned as to the probable time that must have 
elapsed after my leaving, before she could 
make a start. The distance sbg had' run since 
then was calculated, and opinions taken as 


to the course she had steered. At last it was 
determined to run directly off the land some 
twenty miles, it being supposed she would not 
have made more than that with the land- 
breeze now blowing, and there wait for day¬ 
light. This was done ; and the first thing I 
heard on waking in the morning, was, “ Sail 
ho!” from the look-out man. There was 
a sail just visible on the horizon. It was 
calm, so that in an hour or so we should 
know what she was. No alteration of sails 
or course, indicated any attempt on the part 
of the stranger of avoidance or escape. In 
little more than an hour we could make her 
out to be the “Lucy Anne.” There was a 
bustling about forward, visible as we neared 
her, and that alone was the only Bign of 
consciousness of our presence that she showed. 
We approached still nearer, and then was 
heard something like the faint echo of a stifled 
shriek over the water—ho one could say what 
it was like. The steamer stops within a few 
hundred yards astern of her, and a boat is 
sent. Instead of crowds of slaves, not a 
vestige of one was to be seen. There was the 
“ Lucy Anne ”—hatches on and decks swept 
—-just as she was when the boat boarded her 
before. 

The officer was about leaving when 9 noise 
was heard forward. There was a noise of 
cursing and struggling, and a man half bound, 
his clothes torn from his back and bleeding 
from wounds, rushed up out of the fok’stle. 
It urns Jack Ayres—“ Look,” shouted he to 
the officer, “ Look at the larboard cable,” and 
fainting from loss of blood, fell upon deck. 
As he said this, the captain coolly walked 
below, and a moment after the report of a 
pistol told his fate. The officer and boat’s 
crew rushed forward, and looking over the 
bows saw that the brig’s larboard anchor was 
let go aiid the cable hanging in the water. 
The crew of the brig stood huddled together, 
pale and terror-stricken. “ Great heaven !" 
cried the officer, as an inkling of the truth 
flashed upon him. 

* Man the windlass—heave in the chain—” 
round went the clanking purchase, and the 
chain grated and surged, a few fhthoms are in, 
and all eyes, except tnose of the men hearing, 
are fixed upon it, as link After link emerges 
from the blue sea. What'dark mass is that 
as deep as we can see 1 No one could speak 
for horror, as the chain dragging up shows 
the dead bodies of the slaveB lashed to it; they 
had been let go with the anchor, their Indies 
thus prevented from timdg to tell the fearful 
tale.* 

The chain was unloaded, and the bodies of 
the poor unfortunates dropped where they 
had been murdered. 

The crew, whose number had been in¬ 
creased by a number of Portuguese, two part 

* TiiU Is no romance, eases of similar atrocity eotild be 
cited In 1B31, the “ Kapltli " slaver, chased by H.M.8. 
“ Fair Hossmond" and “ Black Joke,’’ threw overboard two 
hundred and fifty slaves shackled together, who won 
drowned. 









owners in tbe cargo, were tried and suffered 
the punishment of the law. Jack Ayres 
received a free pardon,and I had apasaage 
offered me in the next man-of-war to England, 
which I accepted. 

THE SEA-SIDE CHURCHYARD. 

The sea-side churchyard is a strange wit¬ 
ness of the perilous life of the mariner and 
the fisherman. It is only by a walk in it that 
we acquire a clear conception of the real 
nature of that mode of livelihood which such 
hundreds of thousands, all round these islands, 
embrace, os a choice or a necessity. We resort 
to pleasant places in the summer time, and 
see the great ocean glittering and rolling in 
playful majesty, and our hearts leap at the 
sublime spectacle. We see white sails gleam¬ 
ing on its bosom, and steamers trailing their 
long clouds of smoke after them, as. they 
busily walk the waters, bearing joyous 
passengers to many a new scene. We meet 
the hardy blue-cloth sons of ocean, on the i 
beach and the cliff; sec them pushing, off 
their boats for a day’s fishing, or coming in 
in the early morning with their well-laden 
yawls and cobbles, and the sea and its jwople 
assume to us a holiday sort of aspect, in 
which the labour, tlie watching, the long en-: 
durance of cold, the peril and the death arc 
concealed in the picturesque of the scenery, 
and the frank and calm liearing of the actors 
themselves. What a different thing is even a [ 
fisherman's life when contemplated as a whole; i 
when wo take in the winter and the storm; 
to complete the picture of his existence ! But, ] 
as few of us can do thie in reality, if we wish 
to know the actualities of a sea-faring life, we 
may get a very fair idea of them in any sea¬ 
side churchyard. 

We lately took a survey of two such on 
the Yorkshire coast, and the notes which wc 
there and then jotted down will afford some 
notion of the strange and touching records of 
such a place. Our first visit was to the 
churchyard of Filey, a mere village, well 
known to thousands of summer tourists for 
the noble extent of its sands, and the Bteru 
magnificence of its so-called bridge, or pro¬ 
montory of savage rocks running far into the 
sea, on which you may walk, at low-water; 
hut which, with the advancing tide, becomes 
savagely grand, from the fury with which the 
ocean breaks over it. 

In tempestuous weather this bridge is truly 
a bridge of sighs to mariners, ana many a 
noble ship has been dashed to pieces upon it. 

One of the first headstones which catches 
your eye in the little quiet churchyard of 
Filey hears witness to the terrors of «the 
bridge.—“ In memory of Richard RichardBoa, 
who was unfortunately drowned December 
27th, 1799, aged forty-eight years:— 

“By sudden wind and boisterous sea 
The Lord did take my life from me; 


But Ho to shore my body brought— 
Found by my wife, who for it sought. 

And here it rests in mother clay. 

Until the Resurrection day. 

“ Also of Elizabeth, wife of the above, who 
died January 19th, 1833, aged eighty-nine." 

This fisherman was lost on the bridge, and 
his wife sought his body on the bridge for 
eleven wteh. She was possessed with an im¬ 
moveable persuasion that there some day she 
should find him. All through that winter, 
from day to day, till late in March, she fol¬ 
lowed the receding tide, and with au earnest 
eye explored every ledge and crevice of the 
rocks, every iiich of the wild chaos of huge 
stones that storms had hurled upon the bridge, 
and every wilderness of slippery and tangling 
sea-weed. It was in vain that her neighbours 
told her that, it was hopeless j that they as¬ 
sured her that she would get her death from 
cold ; every day the solitary watcher might 
lie seen, reckless of wind, or storm, or frost; 
and, at length, she did find the corpse of her 
husband, and saw it consigned to “ mother 
clay." She must have had u frame as hardy 
as her will and strong as her affections, for 
she survived this strange vigil of conjugal 
love thirty-four years, ana to the age of nearly 
ninety. 

Near this stands a stone in memory' of a 
master-iuariuer and his wife, both lost, in a 
severe gale, in a passage from London to 
Shields ; another lost on a voyage to Quebec ; 
and two brothers, one drowned in the Thames, 
and the other perishing at Constantinople. 
In the churchyard are numbers of such re¬ 
cords. Humble as are the. epitaphs on these 
graves, that bold no bodies in nine caseB out 
of ten, they have generally a touch of real 
nature in them compared with the hacknied 
lines we generally find in churchyards. One 
tells us, that— 

• 

“ From home he went, with mind most free, 
His livelihood to gain at sea: 

He ne’er retuAied, ’ twas not to he— 

He ne’er returned, ’ twas God’s decree. 

Oh! Bad to tell, a furious wave 
Cast him into a watery grave— 

A grove in morion—termed the deep." 

A boat sinking, carved on the stone, sym¬ 
bolises his fate ; while opposite a lucky old 
mariner has had a boat m fall sail placed 
on his headstone, and gives God hearty 
thanks for having saved ms life some dozen 
times. Two disconsolate parents address us 
thus:— 

“ Unfortunate parents tell 
- That this our son a victim fell. 

In steering*homewarda they were caught, 
With gust of wind upaet the boat 
' There three were cast into the see, 

And he launched into eternity. 

He was a eon both good and kind; 

May he in God a Father find.” 

* e 

Some very philosophic friends have inscribed 
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the following lines, anti, fora reason implied, 
avoided all suspicions encomium 

" Most epitaphs ore vainly wrote : 

. The dead to speak it can't be thought; 
Therefore the friends of those here laid 
Peeked that tins wight be said. 

That rose two brothers, sad to tdl, 

That rose in health, ere night they fell— 

Fell victims to thetfoamy main; 

Wherefore awhile they hid remain. 

Friends for them Bought, and much lament, 
At last the Lord to those, them sent. 

So child and widow may bemoan 
O'er husband's and o'er father's tomb.” 

But Filey churchyard has touches of love 
and land stories as well as of the sea. Here 
is one, and a recent one too. Close on your 
left hand, immediately as you enter the gate, 
there is a stone by the wall bearing the wanes 
of Elizabeth Cammish, aged twentv-ono, who 
died August 1848; and Robert Snarr, engineer, 
aged thirty-one, who died March 1849. Eliza¬ 
beth Cammish died of consumption. She was 
betrothed to Robert Snarr, whose affection for 
her was so strong that he continued to regard 
her parents as his own, and used to he much 
with them, and also was very often seen 
lingering about the grave of the lost Elizabeth. I 
One day he was seen very early at her grave j 
in the morning. He was about to quit the 
place for an engagement in .Northumberland. 
It was a farewell visit and his last. Eliziv 
beth’s mother h;ul said to him, “Robert, in 
my grief I have forgotten to pay the doctor 
on account of Elizabeth’s illness ; 1 must go 
and pay it.” “ It is paid, mother,” replied 
Robert, for he always called her mother. The 
sum was upwards ^ of twenty pounds. Eliza¬ 
beth's mother frequently insisted on his re¬ 
ceiving the money again from her, but he 
steadily refused. And that morning, on his 
return from Elizabeth’s grave, the olrl lady 
said," Robert, you are leaving us, you don't 
know what you may want. 1 will pay you 
ibis money.” * 

“Do you wish* to insult me, mother?” he 
replied, “ beep it, if anything happens to me, 
bury me with it; but in life I will never 
receive it. What is mine would have boon 
Elizabeth’s if she had lived, and I have hud a 
melancholy satisfaction in paying this debt for 
her.” “Within half-an-hour after those words 
were spoken, the young man was brought 
back a .Moody corpse from the railway by 
which he had set out on his journey; and 
that money did bury him in the same grave 
with Elizabeth Cammish. The romance of 
life is not extinguished; even railways con¬ 
tribute to it. 

But for abundant and overwhelming evi¬ 
dences of the dangerous life of sea-faring men, 
a churchyard of a town like Scarborough is 
the place. There the old Church of St.. Mary, 
at the foot of the ' Castle Hill, exhibits afl 
densely crowded a scene of tombstones as any 
graveyard of the metropolis itself It has 


been the great depository of the dead there 
for, probably, a thousand years. When the 
Saxons lived on the spo t, it most likely re¬ 
ceived their remains. When the Danes, under 
Regner Lodbrog scoured this coast, fortified 
Flambro’ Head, and built Whitby, or ilvit- 
bege —their White-town — -where Pierce Uaves- 
ton held-the castle for the foolish Edward li„ 
when Itobert Aske aud his “ Pilgrimage of 
Grace,” were its masters,*and when Sir John 
Meldrum, the Parliamentary general, was 
killed l>efore it. Through all these times this 
thronged cemetery was receiving its .genera¬ 
tions of the dead. Yet still how ninny stones 
are mere memorials of those whose bones are 
scattered over the wide earth, and through 
the deepest depths of the sea. We can only 
indicate a few of the multitude who have 
perished in every imaginable region, and have 
mementos here. “ William Allen, drowned at 
Chnrciite, Nov. 1829 , aged thirteen years; and 
Joseph Allan, son of the above (sic), drowned 
by the overturning of a life-boat, Feb. 17th. 
183 ( 1 , aged thirteen years.” 

There are records of throe persons drowned 
by the upsetting of tliat same life-boat. One 
man was drowned in Russia, another on a pas¬ 
sage to New Brunswick, another on a passage 
to Mauritius. Robert Scott was drowned off 
Elsinore, and his son oil the Cape of Good 
Hope. William TickJcpcnny » tyf-m/ on Os- 
godby Sands, Jan. 1 Hi'S. Were not Osgodby 
Sands always under walor, and that. it is added 
that William Ticklepenuy “lived respected 
aud died lamented,” we might, from the phra¬ 
seology, have supposed that he a as hanged. 
The whole crew and passengers of the ‘‘Selina" 
were wrecked on the Raiu Head, drowned, 
and buried at Plymouth, but have a stone of 
memory here. There are various records of 
persons who were drowned in the wreck of 
“Betty's Delight,” near Scarborough,in 1844. 
Another who died at St. Domingo aud is 
buried at Port au Prince. Some drowned in 
Lynn Deeps—on tlie, passage to Dover—“on 
the coast of France, from the dreadful effects of 
war ”—two are there who died on board of 
a man-of-war—some buried at sea—some 
bound for London—some for Jamaica—in 
Yarmouth Roads—off Whitby—in a yawl in 
sight of the town—off Sunderland—by over¬ 
turning of a boat at Flamborough Hoad—at 
St. John’s, New Brunswick—on the coast of 
Holland—off Jersey—at Batavia—in Java— 
coming from America — aud one of coup de 
soled at Calcutta. 

Such, and from such varied regions of 
the earth are the memories of sudden death 
which you meet with here. Few, indeed, 
are the* “ water-rats,” as Charles the Second 
used to call them, who can place on their 
hesS-stones so jovial a sort of even-song as 
this:— 

“ Tho’ boisterous blasts and Neptune's waves, 
Have tossod me to and fro, 

Yet after all, by God’s decree, 

1 ’m sheltered hem below: 
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Whera I do safe at anchor tide, * 

With many of our fleet, 

Wlxo once again moat all set Boil, 

Our Saviour, Christ, to meet’' 

If you turn front the churchyards to the 
histories of these places, you are met. again by 
the records of terrible wrecks and disasters at 
sea. The “Glory,” of Yarmouth, perishes with 
all hands; “ Betsy and Ann” find the waves as 
faithless and fickleas their namesakes find their 
crows on land. The “Friendship” isbrftken 
on the rocks; “ Hope ” slips her anchor in the 
imminent moment; and even the “ Happy 
Return ” finds no guarantee for ever reaching 
home again in so auspicious a name. You 
would imagine any man mad, front all that 
you see around you, who would think of trust¬ 
ing himself to the ocean: l>ut you look in the 
weatherlwatcii faces that yon meet, and there 
is no melancholy, no des]>air there. The tar 
is still the jolly tar; you have the cheerful 
Yo hovo! sung out hcartsoruely from the 
port, and tlie sailor Ixjuud for the most 
treacherous coasts, or on the most dangerous 
service, even in quest of the useless au«l im¬ 
practicable North-West Passug*'. saiislies him¬ 
self with the threadbare saw, that ” we must 
all die some lime.” 

Jt was precisely on the nth of November, 
lfefll, that a terrible gale from the north-west 


successful trade. But the boat was his all, 
and he sometimes thought, with a deep melan¬ 
choly, as he sate for hours through long 
nights looking into the sea, where his nets 
were cast,—what would beeeane of him if any 
thing happened to the “Fair Susan?” The 
boat was christened after his wife ; and when 
George Jolliffe pictured to himself his hand¬ 
some and good Busan, in their neat little home, 
hi one of the narrow y4t clean little latum or 
Bcarlxtrough, with his two children, he was 
ready to go wild with an inward terror at the 
idea of a mishap to his vessel. But these 
were but passing thoughts, and only made 
him the more active and vigilant. 

He had l*en out some days at the Dogger- 
bank, fishing for eod, and had taken little, 
when the sky, as he read it, boded a coming 
storm, lie immediately hauled his nets, 

; trimmed his sails, and made for home with all 

■ his ability. It was not long before he saw Ids 
! own belief shared by the rest of the fishermen 
I who were out in that quarter ; and from whom 

nil sail was bent landward. Before he caught 
| sight of land, the wind had risen to a violent 
! gale ; and as lie drew nearer the coast, he 

■ became quite aware that lie Should not be 
; able to make his own port, and must use all 
,’emrgy to get into Filey. In the afternoon of 

this dili of November, he found himself, after 


j; set in. Jt rose very early in the morning,■ stupendous labour, and no little anxiety, under 
|' and blew hurricanes all day There was a : shelter of the land, and came, to author in a 
!'■ hasty :»n«l precipitate running and crowding crowd of other strange vessels. 

Ij of fishing-boats, colliers, and oilier vessels into j Wearied, drenched with wet, and exhausted 
; the friendly ports of Scarborough and Filey, by their arduous endeavours to make this 
j* lbr these once past, excepting Burlington, j port, as lie and liis four comrades ascended 
i which is far less sheltered, then; is no place of: the steps to Filey village, their attention 
; refuge nearer than the Humber to tlee to. As j was soon excited by tlie crowds of sailors and [ 

I the morning broke dnr.% and scowling, the fishermen who were congregated at the foot j 
inhabitants looking from their windows saw of the signal-house, ami glasses and an , 

j whole lliiets of vessels tlironging into the port, eager murmur of talk were riveting their 
Men were seen on the heights, where the. attention on something seaward. They turned, j 
j wind scarcely allowed them either to stand and saw at oneo the object of it. A fine mere ,J 
or breathe, looking out to descry what vessels j chant vessel, under bare jxtles, and apparently :j 
were in the oiling, and whether any danger ' 
were threatening any of them. Every one 
felt a sad certainty, that on that bleak coast, 
where this wind, when in its strength, drives 

many a luckless ship with uncontrollable force many noble ships had been pitched to de- 
agoinst the strap and inaccessible clifis, sue!) a struction. 

day could not go over without fearful damage. “Nothing can save her!” said several 
Before noon the sea was running mountains voices with an apparent calmness which would 
high, and the waves were dashing in snowy have struck a landsman as totally callous and 
foam aloft against the clifis, and with the cruel. Already there might, however, he 
howling winds filling tlie air with an awful seen a movement in the crowd, which George 
roar. Many a vessel caine labouring and Jolliffe and his comrades knew from expe- 
straining towards the ports, yet by all the rience, meant that numbers were going off 
exertions of the crews, kept with difficulty to assist, if possible, in saving the human life 
from driving upon the inevitable destruction on board the vessel, which itself no power on 
of the rocky coast. earth could save. Little hope, indeed, was 

Amongst tire fishing-vessels which made tlie there of salvation of life, for the cliff was 
Bay of I*uey in safety, was one lielonging%o a miles in extent, and for the whole distance 
young man of the name of George Jolliffe. presented a perpendicular wall of two hundred * 
B|y Ids own active labours, added to a little feet in altitude, against which the sea washurl- 
property left him by his lather, also a fisher- ing its tremendous billows to a terrific height, 
man, George Jollifis had nude himself the But wearied asjleorgo Jolliffe was,he instantly 
master of a five-maa-boat, and carried on a resolved to join in the endeavour to afford 


no longer obeying tlio.neJm, -was labouring 
in the ocean, and driving, as it appeared, hope¬ 
lessly towards that sheer stretch of sea-wall 
called the Spectan Cliff-—against winch so 
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t eat possible, or at least to give to sonance of the tempest The assembled 
ed people on board the doomedship crowd on the ejiff shuddered with horror, and 
;«fttisfactioii of perceiving that their more felt that all. need of their presence was at an 
unate fellow-creatures on land were not end But they stood ana stared as with a 
indifferent to their misery. fascinated intensity on the vessel that now 

Huriying, therefore, into the Ship public- came nearer and nearer to its final catas- 
house erase at hand, he drank a pint of beer trophe; when all at once there was dis¬ 
ag he stood, took a couple of stout pieces of cerned an old man, with bare head and white 
bread and cheese in t his hand, ana in the streaming hair, lashed to the main-mast 
next moment was Hauled up into a cart He stood with lifted hands and face gazing 
width waa going off with a quantity of fisher- up to them as if clinging firmly to the hope 
IWt on the same errand. One only of his of their saving him. A simultaneous agita- 
crew accompanied him, and that was his tion ran through the crowd. The ship was 
-ymttlger brother; the three hired men de- lifted high on the bock of the billows, and 
qlagea themselves half-dead with fatigue, and then pitched down again within a short 
ffc i j d behind. distance of the cliff. A few more seconds— 

- -The cart drove along at an almost furious another such a heave, and she must be 
, rate, and there were numbers of others going dashed to pieces. At once flew out several 
the same road, with the same velocity ; while coils of ropes, but the fury of the wind, and 
they could see streams of young men on the depth to which they had to go defeated 
feat, running along the tops of the cliffs, them. They were hurled agaiuBt the crags, 
taking the nearest course towards the scene of and came nowhere near the vessel. Again 
. the expected catastrophe. Long Wore George were thrown out others, and amongst these 
and those with whom lie went reached one was seized by the old man. There was a 
. the. point where they left their cart, and loud shout at the sight; but the moment was 
^■nfcajrted forward bearing coils of rope, and too terrible to allow of much ratioual hope. 

Oven warm garments with them, they heard The vessel was close upon the cliff—one more 
' the firing of guns of distress from the pitch, and she would perish. All eyes were 
; jeopardised vessel. It would seem that up strained to see when the old man hail secured 
■ to a certain moment the people on board the rope round him. He was evidently la- 

> trusted to be able to bring the ship under bouring to do this before he loosed himself 
r shelter of the land, and then get an anchorage: from the mast, lest he should be washed 
. hut the dreadful reality of their situation had away by the next sea. But he appeared 

ndTr evidently burst upon them ; and the: feeble and benumbed, and several voices ex- 
^gjjgwds hastening toward* the cliff, hurried i claimed, “ He will never do it.!” A sea 
ipferwapl more anxiously as the successive J washed over him. As it went by they saw 
f boommgs of these melancholy guns reached! the old man still stand by the mast. He 
l. their ears. I passed his arm over his face as if to clear 

WhenJoIliffe and his companions reached lus eyes from the water—and looked up. He 
'jibe crest of the cuff, and looked out on the still held convulsively by the rope which they 
l^viea, it was already drawing toward evening, hail thrown; but it was evident he was too 
^"Sha wind still blew furiously. The ocean much exhausted to secure it round hijn. At 

fe, - was one chaos of tpssing and rolling billows, that moment the huge vessel struck with a 

ff. fud the thunder of their discharge on the terrific Bhock against the solid wall, and 
£ ; 4'$*se of the diff, was. awful. The first right staggering backward, became half buried in 
.?.;<#■ the ulihappy vessel m&de the spectator the boiling waters. Again it was plunged 
;i qjaeulate * On Lord!” That was all that was forward with a frightful impetus, aud ihe 

> U t t e r ed, and it spoke volumes. The throng next instant the mast fell with a crash—and 
^;p%£Od staring intently down on the ship, amid the whole great hull seemed to dissolve in 

i b t 'd sri fenin g* thunder of the ocean, and the the liquid chaos. In another moment the 
suf fo ca ti ng violence of the winds. On came black stem of the ship was seen to heave 
thedsveted vessel like a lamed thing, one of from the waves, and then disappear, and anon 
Itewssfw atfeady gone by the board, and but spars and casks were seen churning in the 
fiwr. -peop te tP be seen on the deck. These, snowy surf, and tossed as playthmgB by 
however, raised their hands in most imploring the riotous sea again and again to the annihi- 
atfcitude towards the people on the elm, as if lating walk 

relying on them for that aid which they The next morning the wind had greatly 
i^pupad-t© afford. As the helpless vessel abated; and, with the first peep of day, 
came hearer the elifl^ it encountered the numbers of fishigg-boata put out to see 
refluent force of the waves that were sent whether anything <n value which had floated 


power, of sdftgui 
sea after another 
fine human being 
that pierced even 
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One mountainous of that old man were vividly, present He 
over, her, and the had dreamed ofthma all night; and while the 
sared with shrieks rest of his creir were all alert on the look-out 
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THE SEA-SIDE CHURCHYARD. 


avoid casting a glance far and wide, to me if 
lie could descry anything of a floating mast. 
Thdhgh the wind was intensely stiRthe sea 
still rose high, and it was dangerous to 
approach the cliff The vessels around them 
were busily engaged in securing a number of 
articles that were floating; but George still 
kept a steady look-out for the mast; and lie 
was now sore that he saw it at a considerable 
distance. They made all sail for it; and, 
sure enough, it was there. They ran their 
vessel close alongside of it, and soon saw, not 
only a sling rope encircling its lower end, but 
a human arm clutching fast by it. JollifFe 
had the cobble soon adrift, and, with a couple 
of rowers, approached the floating timber. 
With much difficulty, from the uneasy state • 
of the sea, he managed to secure a cord round t 
the drowned man’s wrist, and with an axe 
severed the rope which tied him to the mast. j 
Presently they actually had the old man in 
the boat, whom they last evening saw implor¬ 
ing their aid from the wreck. Speedily they 
had him hoisted into the yawl ; and when 
they got on board, and saw him lying at liis! 
length on deck, they were astonished at his ‘ 
size and the dignity of his look. lie was not, as ■ 
he seemed from the altitude of the diff a little 1 
man : he was npwiu-ds of six feet in height, of 
a large and powerful build ; and though of at 
least seventy years of age, there was a nobility 
of feature, and a mild intelligence of expres¬ 
sion in him, which greatly struck them. 

“That,” said George Jolliffe, “in a gentle-' 
man every inch. There will be trouble about j 
him somewhere.” J 

While saying this, he oliserved that he had ; 
several jewelled rings 00 his fingers, which he j 
carefully drew off; and said to his men : “ You 1 
see how many there are ; ” and put them into 
hiB waistcoat-pocket. He then observed that 
he had a bag of stout leather, bound by a 
strong belt to his waist. This he untied, and 
found in it a large packet wrapped in oil-cloth, 
and sealed up. There was also a piece, of 
paper closely and tightly folded together, 
which being with difficulty, from its soaked 
state, opened and spread out, was found to 
contain the addreBS of a great mercantile 
house in Hull. 

“These,” said George JollifFe, “I shall 
myself deliver to the merchants.” 

“But we claim our shares,” said the 
men. 

“They are neither mine nor yours," said 
George; “but whatever benefit comes, of 
doing a right thing, you shall partake of. 
Beyond that, I will defend this property with 
my whole Ufe and strength, if necessary. 
And new let us see what else there is to 
begot." * 

The men, who looked Bullen and doggea at 
first, on hearing this resumed their cheerful¬ 
ness, and were soon in fall pursuit of other 
floating articles. They laoheu the mast to the 
stem of their vessel, and in the course of a 
flaw hours were in possession of considerable 


booty. Jolliffe told them that, toprevsnt 
any interference of the police or the harbour- 
master with the effects of the old gentleman, 
he would be put out near Filey, and they 
must steer the yawl home. He secnml tbe 
bag under his tarpaulin coat, and was soon 
set ashore at a part of the bay where he could 
make his way, without much observation, to 
the Hull road. He {net the coach most 
luckily, and that night was in Hull. *M»a 


the principals what had happened. When he 
described the person of the deceased, and pro¬ 
duced the bag, with the blotted ana curdled 
piece of paper, the partners seemed struck 
with a speechless terror. One looked at the 
other, and at length one said, “ Gracious God! 
too sure it is Mr. Anckersvoerd ! ” 

They unfolded the packet, conferred apart 
for some time with each other, and then, 
coming to Mr. Jolliffe, said, “You have 
behaved in a most honourable manner: we 
can iismire you that von will not fail of your 
reward. These papers are of the utmost 
importance. We tell you candidly they in¬ 
volve the safety of a very large amount of 
property. But this is a very sorrowful busi¬ 
ness. One of us must accompany you, to see 
respect paid to the remains of our old and 
valued friend and partner. In the meantime 
here are ten pounds for yourself, and the same 
sum to distribute amongst yemv men.” 

George .lotliffc Begged the merchants .to 
favour him with a written acknowledgment 
of the receipt of the packet and of the rings 
which he now delivered to them. This fie 
obtained ; and we may shorten our recital by 
here simply saying, that the remains of the 
drowned merchant were buried, with all re¬ 
spectful observance, in the old churchyard at 
Scarborough ; a great number of gentlemen 
from Hull attending the funeral. 

That winter was a peculiarly severe and 
stormy one. Ere it was over, George Jolliffe 
himself had been wrecked—his “ Fair Susan ” 
was caught in a thick fog ou the Filey rocks, 
his brother drowned, and only himself and 
another man picked up and saved. His wife, 
from the shock of her nerves, had suffered a 
premature confinement, and, probably owing 
to the grief and anxiety attending tins groat 
misfortune, had long failed to rally again. 
George Jouiflewasnowa penny less man serving 
on board another vessel, and enduring the 
rigours of the weather and the sea for a mere 
weekly pittance. It was in the April of the 
coming year that one Sunday his wife had, 
for the first time-taken his ana for a stroll to 
the Castle Hill. They were returning to their 
little house, Susan pale and exhausted by her 
exertions, with the two children trudging 

J uietly behind, when, as they drew neartheir 
oor, they saw a strange gentleman, tall, 
young, and gobd-lookiug, speaking with Mrs. 
Bright, their next neighbour. 
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“ How he in” said Mrs. Bright; “that is 
Mr. Jolliffe.” 

The stranger lifted hie lint very petffelj. 
Baade a very low bow to Mrs. Joflmfe, and 
then, looking a good deal moved, said to 
George, “ My name is Anckeravterd.” “ Oh,” 
said George; aU that rushing into his mind 
which the stranger immediately proceeded to 
inform him. 

“I am,” said he, “ the son of the gentleman 
who* in Hie wreck of the * Daneraand,’ ex¬ 
perienced your kind care. I' would have a 
little conversation with you.” 

George stood for a moment as if confused, 
but Mm Jolliffe hastened to open the door 
wifsh Hie key, and bade Mr. Anckcrsvoerd 
walk in. “ You are an Englishman ? ” said 
George, as the stranger seated himself. 
“No, he replied, “lam a Dane, hut I was 
educated to business in Hull, and 1 look on 
j&giand as my second country. Such men 
at you, Mr. Jolliffe, would make one proud of 
goon a country, if we had no other interest 
in, it.” George Jolliffe blushed, Mrs. Jolliffe \s 
eyes sparkled with & pleasure and pride that 
she took no pains to conceal. A little con¬ 
versation made the stranger aware that mis¬ 
fortune had fallen heavily on this little family 
since George had so nobly secured the pro¬ 
perty and remains of his father. 

“^Providence,” said Mr. Anckeravcerd, 
“evidently means to give full effect to our 

a itude. >1 was fast bound by the winter at 
liftngel, when the Bad news reached me, or 
I should have been here sooner. But here I 
am, and in the name of my mother, my sister, 

S f wife, my brother, and our partners, I beg, 
r. Jolliffe, to present you with the best 
idting-smack thafr can be found for sale in 
the port of Hull—and if no first-rate one can 
he found, one shall be built. Also, X ask 
your acceptance of one hundred pounds, as 
a little fund against those disasters that 
sc often beset your hazardous profession. 
Should such s day come-ylet not this tes¬ 
timony of our regard and gratitude make 
won think we have done all that we would, 
and at once to us, and you shall not send 
in vain." 

• yfe joeed not describe the happiness which 
Mfc’.AofikersvoeriS left in that little house that 
fey, nor that which lie carried away in his 
own, heart. How rapidly Mrs. Jolliffe re¬ 
covered* her- health and strength, and how 
Wcmdhr Gfenra Jolliffe saw a now “Pair 
Susan ” mfeead.'her sails very soon for the 
deep-eekm&b<$?> We had the curiosity the 
otherdty (So enquire whether a “ Ffcir Susan 
was still amongst the fishing vessels of the 

S ort of Scarborough. We could not discover 
er, but learnt that a Captain Jolliffe, a fine, 
hearty fellow of fifty i* master of that noble 
merchantman, the “Helger-Danskc,” which 
makes its regular voyages between Copen¬ 
hagen and Hull, and that life son, a promising 
young man, is an esteemed mid confidential 
clerk in the house of Davidsen, Anckersvcerd 


and Co., to whom the"Holger-Danake” belongs. 
That was-ejBough ; we understood it all, and 
felt a genuine satisfaction in-the thought r that 
the seed of a worthy action had fallen into 
worthy soil, to the benefit and contentment of 
all parties. May the “ Holger-Danske ” sail 
ever! 

THE. YOUTH AND THE SAGE 

YOUTH. 

Oa, Sage, the parentage of Wisdom tell! 

She seems not of the earth—but from above ? 

RACE. 

Good Y oulb, she's part of earth, men know too well; 
Fain is her father—but her mother, Love. 


THE DEVONSHIRE DORADO. 

A discovery is not thought much of, which 
has been made not less than ten thousand 
| miles or so from home. Even California 
would have taxed our credulity for a modi 
longer time than it did before conviction 
arrived in huge lumps and wades of gold, had 
it been drithin an easy sail of John o'Groat’s 
or Laud’s End. Hence it has happened that 
the resources of our own English wilds and 
wastes are wholly overlooked—so busy are 
we straining our eyes afar, to magnify and 
exaggerate the treasures of the antipodes. 
Who. for Instance, ever thiuks of that great 
granite back-bone of the County of Devon— 
Dartmoor—except as a run for sheep, or as a 
grand show-place for the lovem of the pictu¬ 
resque l No very deep researches below the 
surface of this celebrated moor enable us, 
however, to perceive wealth-producing mate¬ 
rials, if not so readily marketable, quite as 
valuable as the same number ol' square acres 
in California itself! 

Here, in tlie mildest climate of all England, 
are two hundred and sixty thousand acres, or 
four hundred and twenty square miles ot 
waste ground, every inch of which is two 
thousand feet below the jioint at which corn 
ceases to ripen. It might all bear luxuriant 
cereal crops. There is not an acre of it which 
would not raise j iota toes and turnips. We 
ourselves have, this very year, seen green 
fieas, and peas in bloom, on it in October. 
The myrtle, always the test of a delicately- 
nurturing climate, has been grown in greater 
perfection on Dartmoor than in any other 
part of England. Mrs. Bray mentions, in her 
letters to Southey, four of these trees, from 
twenty-seven to thirty feet high, and of from 
one-and-a-lralf to two feet girth at their 
tses. Pine grows rapidly, whore the ex¬ 
periment of draining and planting is tried. 
Wfyjle for animal life the climate is so 
favourable, that pulmonary consumption is 
unknown iu the district. Yet this English 
Montpelier,..surrounded by a dense popula¬ 
tion, is allowed to remain a vast, unprofitable 
though ipt unproductive-moor. 

Of tins immense tract, Albert, Prince at 







the Duchy of Core wall, are hi* land stewards. an<l at the south-vfestern extremity of the 


wo nctuwt pnnce in Europe, unu raise ais wauon oi uie oouin JJevon Kail way, fwnien 
fortune far above the necessity of any addition commences an unbroken line of rail, from 
from the .Exchequer. thence through the whole interior of the 

It was with fond satisfaction that, on country,) is to be found an inexhaustible 
recently visiting Prince Town, in the centre supply of the very finest fire-brick 
of this moor—where formerly ten thousand superior in quality even to the far-famed brick 
French prisoners were kept—we oliserved the earth of Stourbridge. 

establishment which had been let to, and given But in the district, popularly known as that 
up by, a company for the manufacture of. sub-division of this region which is designated 
naphtha, was in rapid course of re-conversion; Lea Moor, a material has been found of the 
to the purposes of prison discipline. The ex-! most vital importance to one of the most pro- 
periment of makiug criminals support them-• ductive and extensive branches of our national 
selves, iu place of sutieriug them to eat off ! industry. 

their own heads” and u hole in honest folks’ It has long been known to geologists that 
pockets, is about to be fairly tried. The a powerful chemical agent is produced by the 
worst classes of convicts are to be marched. solution of ]>eat caused by the filtration 
out daily, under military inspection, to reclaim j through it of rain water ; which, falling upon 
the moor: and already two hundred convicts 1 granite, decomposes it, anti dissolves it into 
are on the spot, selected out of various hand!- • its component parts. A bed, the product oi 
crafts, to prepare the buildings for the rccep- this powerful and useful agent, nine hundred 
t.ion of the rest. Setting aside the commercial ■ acres in extent, and of an ascertained depth 
results to be anticipated from this measure, of one hundred and twenty feet, has been 
it will help to solve the great problem, What, discovered, which on being analysed, is found 
shall we do with our convicts I ” If the ju in- to produce a virtually inexhaustible supply 
ciple lie eutorced of making them work out l of the finest porcelain clay perhaps to be 
their emanci potion in longer or shorter periods, 1 found in the world. It lias lieeu compared 
according to the various terms of imprison-; by Brogmart, the celebrated manufacturer of 
ment, the best step towards the reformation, • Sevres ; Betliier, and others; with that of 
co-incident with tlie punishment of the i St. Irieux in France, and St. Austell in Cora- 
criminal, will have lieen taken. | wall, and pronounced superior to either. Its 

Our attention to the subject of the capabi-1 extent may be imanined, when it is known 
lilies of Dartmoor lias just Ikmiu revived, by | that it will supply twenty thousand tons of 
the recent announcement in the Times, of the. < 'hina clay annually, for a^ieriod of upwards 
complete and proved success of the experi- of two thousand years. Then, as to the 
incuts of Mr. Owen, an Irish landowner of| means of manufacture: at the. distance of 


Messrs. (Julfey and Sons, founded upon tlie for Linking earthenware of every descriptive; 
discovery of Mr. K»*es Ueecc, the eminent ami as it is calculated that every ton of porce- 
enginoer of London, to convert peat iuto lain elay inquires for its manufacture at. least 
valuable articles of commerce, yielding a four tons of fuel, the Lee Moor bods of clay 
clear profit of cent, jier cent. Although the supply the only link necessary to raise tins 
chief object of these experiments was to country to the highest point of pre-eminence 
render the bogs of Ireland, as Mr. O'Gore in natural capability for the manuiaoture of 
man Mahon hyperboiicaliy expressed it, ‘‘ A pottery. 

perfect California to the nation," their re- It may well excite the surprise of those 
suits me not less applicable to the case of who have been accustomed to watch the rapid 
Dartmoor. progress of the enterprise and energy of our 

Besides the riches to be culled from tlie capitalists—that the resources of this vast dia- 
Hurface of Dartmoor, the exploitation of much trict, susceptible of conversion to so many 
wealth from beneath the surface is to be useful and profitable purposes—should have 
expected. The strata abound in valuable hitherto been suffered to remain eomjiaratively 
lodes of tin ore. The unstratifiod formation undeveloped. Thu! the greater portion of it in 
is equally and universally rich in inexhaust- the property of the Crown, and has been left 
ible tracts of tlie finest granite, of the kjud to the management of the stewards of its 
of which is composed the Nelson Column in hereditary revenues, may perhaps in a great 
Trafalgar Square, in Lomlou. Ascending measure account, for the neglect which 
ag&ih to the surface, we find that wnen fully has hitherto deprived the nation of the 
drained—by the removal of the peat for the advantage of its numerous elements of pro- 
purpose of the contemplated profitable manu- ductiveueaa. But as the stage-manager in 
raeturo—many thousand acres of fine friable Mathews * At Home,” consoled himself fur 
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a “ poor house,” by the reflection that there 
‘‘were the more to come next nightso, 
because our ancestors have not used up §he ] 
natural resources of D&rtmoor, we of ’to¬ 
day, may flatter ourselves ■with the pleasitm 
fact, that they have left it all for our use ana 
advantage. 

The dependence of so vast a proportion of 
our whole population -upon the manufacture 
of textile fabrics, is a mote in our horizon, 
which has long troubled the mind's eye of the 
social economist. The greater the number of 
branches over which the national industry is 
diffused, the less are the workers at the 
mercy of the vicissitudes of each. A failure 
in the cotton-crop, as we showed in a recent 
article, produces misery to millions. If the 
silkworms sicken, or sheep die, whole counties 
are reduced to idleness, want, and crime. 
We are already warned of the danger of 
too absolute a reliance upon the United Slates 
for a supply of the raw material of our 
staple manufacture ; and the competition of 
foreign producers in a fabric, in the produc¬ 
tion of which we do not command superiority 
in natural advantages, has already driven us 
out of many neutral markets, aud compelled 
us to seek new customers. 

It is the peculiar excellence of the manu¬ 
facture of porcelain and other earthenware, 
that the increasing wealth, civilisation, and 
luxury of mankind, renders the consumption 
of articles which have risen from the rank of 
luxuries to that of necessaries of domestic 
life, capable of almost indefinite increase; 
that our native producers have already car¬ 
ried the art to such a point that while in 
the year 1849 we imported only thirty- 
two thousand pouhds worth of earthenware, 
we exported sixty-one million pieces of the 
declared value of eight hundred aud seven 
thousand pounds; while there is no dc- 
. partraent of national industry which calls into 
requisition such a variety of trades and oecn- 
jaaiions. The raw materialr of the manufac¬ 
ture, and its ancillary appliances, are all 
Within the island itself, and none of them 
depend for their supply upon the vicissitudes 
of the seasons. The coal it consumes, and its 
transport, enrich the proprietor, the miner, 
tha porter, and the carrier by land ami water. 
Pottery is a bulky article, aud occupies in its 
inland or foreign transport our packers, rail¬ 
ways, canals, and shipping. The production 
and carriage of the day, flint, and collateral 
substances. which form its elements, and 
which are all yielded by our own territory , 
afford employment to our labourers of the 
most extensive kind, mid huge profits to our 
landowners and capitalists; while Science and 
A rt are liberally encourage by a process which 
calls into active requisition the inventive skill 
of the mechanician, the discoveries of the 
chemist, the thaumaturgic dexterity of the 
artisan and modeller, the taste pf the colourist 
> ,nnd designer, and the higher genius of the 
’•““hif' aud the sculptor. 


While candour would call upon us to con¬ 
cede to foreign nations an equality with,, our 
own in the higher attainments of Abstract 
science, it is the peculiar exceBeaee of our 
philcfeophcTs that tneir genius and knowledge 
are reproductive, and that having compelled 
Nature to yield up to them her secrets, they 
have the ability to apply them to practical 
and profitable uses. It is also the provi- 
deutial characteristic of scientific discovery, 
that it is generally found to subserve, not 
its direct object merely, but to be ancillary 
to the further development of the advan¬ 
tages of former inventions. 

When Mr. Reece’s experiments shall have 
been sufficiently confided in by the commercial 
public, to induce capitalists to convert his 
experiments into facts, Mr. Reece will not 
only substantially centuple the value of 
the soil and surface of Dartmoor, but the 
success of his experiments will have the effect 
of removing the “ overburden” (sis tbe super- 
soil is technically termed by miners) from the 
mineral substances which it now encumbers, not 
only without the present heavy eoRt, but with 
jKwitive profit. The tiro clay, the granite, and 
jKirctdain clay which lie immediately below 
the peat range of Lee Moor, may now be pro¬ 
duced at a diminished expense, aud thereby 
cheapen the raw material to the manufacturer, 
the first condition of an extended demand for 
liis earthenware. 

No discovery could come more opportunely 
! for tlic weal of the experiment of rendering 
I couvict labour productive without injury to 
tin- honest poor. Criminals may be put 
to the rough work of digging and piling 
the peat, and of after-draining, dividing, and 
enclosing the ojien moor, to fit, it for agri- 
, cultural purposes. Whore now the bittern 
and the fox contend with the moorland sheep 
for a scanty subsistence, we may expect to 
see fertile farms and waving com ; while the 
wealth which lies under the surface will be in 
full action of development, to the practical 
effect of adding four hundred and twenty 
square miles to the productive acreage of 
England. It is not, however, the sources of 
wealth upon the earth at Dartmoor, but to 
those under the earth, tliat we must look, to 
convert the forbidding waste into a profitable 
and genial territory—into, in Bhort, a Devon¬ 
shire Dorado. 
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within them. But, few heard. In the single 
A DECEMBER VISION. city where this Minister of State was seated, 

j - I saw Thirty Thousand children, hunted, 

1 haw a mighty Spirit, travei-sing the world flogged. imprisoned, hut not taught—who 
without any rest or pause. It was onmi- might have been nurtured by the wolf or 
present, it was all-]>owerful, it had no com- hear, so little of humanity had they, within 
punctiou, no pity, no relenting sense that any them or without—all joining in tills doleful 

\ appeal from any of the race of men could cry. And, ever among tbein, as among all 

■ reach. It was invisible to every creature ranks and grades of mortals, in all parts of 
j. born upon the earth, save once to each. It the gloltc, the Spirit went; and ever by 
i turned its shaded face on whatsoever living thousands, in their brutish state, with all the 

thing, one time; and straight the end of that gifts of (rod perverted in their breasts or 
| thing was come. It paused through the forest, trampled out, they died. 

and the vigorous tree it looked on shrunk The .Minister of State, whose heart was 
away; through tins garden, and the leaves pierced by even the little he could heal- of 
11 perished and the flowers withered; through these terrible voices, day and night rising to 
jj the air, and the eagles flagged upon the wing; Heaven, went among the Priests and Teachers 
>j and dropped ; through the sea, and the moil-! of all denominations, and faintly said: 

stir, of the deep floated, great wrecks, upon “ Harken to this dreadful cry ! Wlmt shall 
j the waters. It met I he eyes of lions in their we do to stay it ?” 

' lairs, and they were dust ; its shadow One body of respondents answered, “ Teach 

! darkened the faces of young children lying this! ” 

i asleep, and they awoke no more. Another said, Teach that! ” 

Tt had its work appointed ; it inexorably Another said, 4 * Teach neither this nor that, 
did what was appointed to it to do; and but t’other! ” 

■ neither sped nor slackened. Called to, it went Another quarrelled with all the three ; 
j on unmoved, and did not eume. Besought, by twenty others quarrelled with all the four, 

some win' felt that it was drawing near, to and quarrelled no leas bitterly, among them- 
I change its course, it turned its shaded face selves. The voices, not stayed by this, cried i 
i upon them, even while they cried, and they out dav and night; and still, limong those 
were dumb. It passed into the midst, of many thousands, ;is among all mankind, went J' 
palace chainl>crs, where there were lights and the Spirit who ntver rested from its labour ; ij 
music, pictures, diamonds, gold and silver; and still, in brutish sort, thev died. j 

crossed the wrinkled and the grey, regardless Then, a whisper murmureit to the Ministcz 
of them ; looked into the eyes of a bright of State; 

bride ; and vanished. It. revealed itself to “ Correct this for thyself. Be bold ! Silence 
the baby on the old crone’s knee, ami left the these voices, or virtuously lose thy power in 
old crone wailing by the fire. But, whether the attempt to do it* Thou cansx not sow a 
the beholder of its face were, now a King, or grain of good seed in vain. Thou knowest it 
now a labourer, now a Queen, or now a well. Be bold, and do thy duty 1 ” 
seamstress; let the hand it palsied, l>e on The Minister shrugged his shoulders, and 
the sceptre, or the plough, or yet too small replied “ It is a great ynrong —box rr win 
and nerveless to grasp anything: the Spirit last my time." And so he put it from 
never paused in its appointed work, and, him. 

sooner or later, turned its impartial face Then, the whisper went among the Priests 
on all. and Teachers, saving to each, b In thy soul 

I saw a Minister of State, sitting in his thou knowest it is a truth, O man, that there 
Closet; and, round about hiui, rising %rom are good things to be taught, on which all 
the country which he governed, np to the men may agree. Teach those, and stay this 
Eternal Heavens, was a low dull howl of cry.” 

Ignorance. It was a wild, inexplicable To which, each answered in like manner, 
mutter, confhsed, but Ml of threatening, “ It is a great wrong— but it will last my 
and it made all hearers’ hearts to qualm time." And ao-Ae put it from him. 
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- I mr« poisoned air, in which life drooped. 
J T' stew 'Disease, arrayed in all its store of 
hideous aspects and appalling shapes, trium¬ 
phant in every alley, bye-way, court, back¬ 
street, and poor abode, in every place where 
human beings congregated—in the proudest 
and most boastful places, most of all. I saw 
innumerable hosts, fore-doomed to darkness, 
dirt, pestilence, obscenity, misery, and early 
death. I saw, wheresoever 1 looked, cunning 
preparations made for defacing the Creator’s 
image, from the moment of its appearance 
.here on earth, and stamping over it the 
image of the Devil. I saw, from those reek¬ 
ing and pernicious stews, the avenging con¬ 
sequences of such Bin issuing forth, and 
penetrating to the highest places. 1 saw the 
'rich struck down in their strength, their 
darling children weakcued and withered, 
their marriageable sons and daughters perish 
ih their prime. I saw that not one miser¬ 
able wretch breathed out his poisoned life 
in the deepest cellar of the most neglected 
town, but, from the surrounding atmosphere, 
some particles of his infection were Immc 
away, charged with heavy retribution on the 
general guilt. 

There were many attentive and alarmed 
persons looking on, who saw these things 
too." They were well clothed, and had 
purses in their pockets; they were educated, 
full of kindness, and loved mercy. They 
said to one another. “ This is horrible, and 
shall not be!” and there was a stir among 
them to Bet' it right. But, opposed to these, 
came a small multitude of noisy fools and 
greedy knaves, whose harvest was in such 
horrors ; and they, with impudence aud tur¬ 
moil, and with scurrilous jests at misery and 
death, repelled the better lookers-on, who soon 
fell back, and stood aloof. 

Then, the whisper went among those betters 
lookers-on, saying, “ Over the bodies of those 
' fellows, to the remedy 1 ” 

But, each of them moodily shrugged his 
Shoulders, and replied, “ It (is a great wrong 
~JTOT rr TILL LAST MY TIME !” And so they 
fjotitfrom them. 

■ 1 saw** great library of laws and law- 
ppooeedings, so complicated, costly, and unin¬ 
telligible, that, although numbers of lawyers 
United in a public fiction that these were 
wonderfully just and equal, there was-scareely 
an honest man among them, but who said 
to his friend, privately consulting him, “ Better 
put up with a fraud or other injury than 
grope for redress* through the manifold 
blind turnings and strange chances of this 
system.” 

I saw a portion of the system, called (of all 
things) Equity, which was ruin to suitors, ruin 
to property, a shield for wrong-doers having 
money, a rack for -right-doers having none: a 
by-word for delay, slow agony of mind, 
despair, impoverishment, trickery, confusion, 
insupportable injustice. A map port of it, I 
saw prisoners wasting in jail; mad people 


babbling in hospitals; suicides chronicled in 
the yearly records 1 ; orphans robbed of their 
inheritance; infants righted (perhaps) when 
they Were grey. 

Certain lawyers and laymen came together, 
and said to one anotlfer, “In only one of 
these Our Courts Sf Equity, there are years of 
this dark perspective before us at the present 
moment. We must change this.” 

Uprose, immediately, a throng of others, 
Secretaries, Betty Bags, Hanapers, Chaff- 
waxes, and what not, singing (in answer) 

“ Kule Britannia,” and “ God save the Queen 
making flourishing speeches, pronouncing hard 
names, demanding committees, commissions, 
commissioners, aud oilier scarecrows, and 
terrifying the little band of innovators ont of * 
their five whs. 

Then, the whisper went among the latter, 
ns they shrunk back, saying, “ If there is any 
wrong within the universal knowledge, this 
wrong is. Go on ! Set it right!” 

Whereon, each of them sorrowfully thrust 
his hands in his pockets, and replied, “It is 
indeed a great wrong;— uut it will last my 
time !”—and‘so they pul it from them. 

The Spirit, with its faee concealed, sum¬ 
moned all the people who had used this 
phrase about their Time, into its presence. 
Then, it said, beginning with the Minister of 
State: 

“ Of what duration is ywr Time 1 ” 

The Minister of State "replied, “ My ancient 
family has always boon long-lived. My father 
died at eighty-four; my grandfather, at ninety- 
two. -We have the gout, but bear it (like our 
honors) many years.” 

“ Aud you,” said the Spirit to the Priests 
and Teachers, “ what may your time be i " 

Some., believed they were so strong, as that 
they should number many more years than 
threescore and ten ; others, were the sons of 
old inenmbents who had long outlived youth¬ 
ful exjiectants. Others, for any means they 
had of calculating, might lie long-lived or 
short-li\ r ed—generally (they had a strong per¬ 
suasion) long. So, among the well-clothed 
lookers on. So, among the lawyers and 
laymen. 

“ But, every man, .os I understand you, one 
and all,” said the Spirit, “ lias his time 1 ” 

“ Yes ! ” they exclaimed together. 

“ Y es,” said the Spirit; “ and it is—- 
Eteknity ! Whosoever is a consenting party 
to a wrong, comforting himself with the base 
reflection that it will last hiB time, shall bear 
his portion of that wrong throughout all 
Time. And, in the hour when he and I stand 1 
face to face, be shall surely know it, as my 
name is Death ! ” 

It departed, turning its shaded face hither 
ondffchither as it passed along upon its cease¬ 
less work, aud blighting all on whom it 
looked. 
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men, that what will ‘ last your 'time,' be doing all day long ; for, every thing being dark. 
Just enough to last for ever !" as if to correspond to them, (their owner was 

in mourning), I could observe the plainer 
how the little lady in black employed herself 
behind the film of white curtain. She was 
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creeping its way into the fields, with the thing of that sort, all day long. Now and 
apparent determination not to stop till it then the hand appeared to move higher than' 
had reached Highgate. The brick-and-mor- the frame, and 1 supposed, from the an gl« of 
tax invasion had extended to two ranks of the elbow, that she was pressing it against 
houses, whieh were then iu all conditions, her over-wrought eyes. Poor girl!—No 
from neat suug finish, to cheerless roofless- wonder if they ached; for, from morning till 
ness. When 1 went to take the rooms in evening, every day, except Sundays, during 
number one, on a drizzling afternoon, my all that cold and cheerless spring, she was to 
landlord was pleased to assure me, while be seen in busy motion. Except on Sunday 
sweeping his arm out of a back window mornings—I suppose to go to church—she 
over a landscape in the last stage of damp never went abroad ; and no other living soul 
decay, that the situation was “ uncommonly was ever observed iu her room, 
cheerful.” The view consisted of a few In the course of months, my observations 
dismantled garden allotments; a superannu- of the captivating Silhouette — so I had 
ated summer-house was lying in an attitude nicknamed the little black profile — were 
of utter despondency against a deserted more frequent than polite. The delicious little 
pigsty; bunches of dronpiug hollyhocks, gauze of mystery which half-veiled her, piqued 
broken down by the weight of their misfor- my curiosity ; and I could safely indulge 
tunes, wept rain-drops ; patches of the cab- in it, as my draperies were much less aerial 
bage and other greens were sickbed over thau hers. Though the east wind blew with 
with the j>ale cast of lime and mortar; and | continued intensity, and it was quite an effort 
tulips struggled up out of their beds between! to leave one’s fireside, she was never, during 
brick-bats, in the last agonies of strangula- i daylight, away from her window. Some¬ 
thin. This uncommonly “ cheerful situation ” i times L could distinguish that she paused, 
was finished olfiu the back ground by a damp leant her bead on her hand, and gazed with 
and ragged hedge ; the whole presenting a 1 earnest intensity directly under where I sat. 
vivid tableau ot the insatiable Ogre, Town,! Then, as if suddenly caught iu the act, she 
swallowing up the passive, pastoral, Country. j would turn like lightning to her frame, and 
The chief attraction from my sitting-room ! the little black arm would move up and down 
was a clavcy slough, in which a constant sue- with unusual rapidity. There was a curious 
cession ot brick-carts were continually stuck circumstance connected with these fits of 
during all the working hours of the day; yet abstraction and starts work : I remarked 
the boundary to this prospect was far from that they happened inversely to the pro- 
uninviting. Several of the opposite houses ceudings of iuv clever young landlord below 
were finished and inhabited. The neatest and (an in-layer, caiwer, and cabinet-maker); 
prettiest of them was that immediately facing for, during the moments of my Silhouette’s 
my room. If window curtains wore ever fascination, his saw, his chisel, or plane, or 
made of woven snow, that must have been the hammer were iitfull and noisy operation; an d 
material of those at the first-floor window of it was exactly at the irarfnnt- that either of 
that modest habitation ;—they were so these tools were laid down and the sound 
white and transparent. There, was such ceased, that my little lady resumed her 
variety in their arrangement: so much taste work. I was convinced one morning »><” + 
in the disposition of the crocuses axul snow- this coincidence was no mere fancy. I had 
drops iu the window-sill; such evident plea- by this time got used to fie noises in the 
sure taken in concealing the wires ol the shop below, and could distinguish, on the 
■ bird cage in impromptu arbours, now of forenoon referred to, that friend Bevil was 
geranium, now of myrtle, or else by an making, at each stroke of his plane, very long 
intertwining of cut primroses—that I was shavings. While trying to guess, from the 
irresistibly reminded of one of those charm- sounds, the length of the plank he was 
ing little cottage windows in the scenes smoothing, I observed the damsel opposite 
of a French vaudeville. Nor was this iropres- tracing an embroidery pattern against the 
sion weakened when 1 occasionally espied— glass. The tracing goes on well enough for 
but very seldom—between the rows of bob- awhile; but, presently, the left-hand is lifted 
fimge that dangled merrily from the euftains, to the little head, the tip of the elbow rests 
the lace of a lovely brunette, framed in ban- against the window-frame, the tracing hangs 
deotu? of iet hair, and illuminated by a pair of against the glass by the point of the pencil 
S H ®”? a S "kwh eyes. held in the other hand; and the kbA eyes 

Wbat busy eyes they were! Though I pour their rays straight into the window 
»uwnn saw them, I could see what they were below me. The long Bhavings are turned off 
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with vigorous regularity] but, hark!—the 
pi*™ is suddenly arrested half way!—and 
see, the tracing and pencil instantaneously 
drop from the {pass opposite, and the piquant 
little artist vanishes like magic from the 
window. Presently the planing goes on again 
with a slow ana pensive irregularity that 
makes me feel quite low-spirited. 

Although mine was a pastoral as well as an 
ecclesiastical charge «f the St. Barnabas dis¬ 
trict, and I was bound to watch over my flock, j 
yet it may be said that such close scrutiny of 
my neighbours as that which I have confessed 
was scarcely dignified in a clergyman ; but 
it must be remembered that what1 have here 
brought together in a short space was spread 
over several months. Nor did the arduous 
duties of a new district admit of much idle 
window gazing. My church was only a tem¬ 
porary one, ana I made it my business to call, 
in succession, on my parishioners, not only to 
make myself personally acquainted with each, 
but to invite them to worship. I began this 
mission at home ; for, although my landlord's 
mother was a regular attendant at church, 
the son never once made his appearance 
within its walls. 

Old Mrs. Bevil was a large old lady of 
painfully timid temperament, whose existence 
was passed in one of the sunken kitchens, and 
whoso mission on earth was apparently to 
cook glue for her son, vouchsafing any of the 
time to be spared between the steaming of 
the pots in attendance upon me. One Satur¬ 
day morning I expressed my regret to her 
that so excellent and industrious a sou should 
appear to be negligent to his Sabbath duties. 

“ He isn’t! ” said Mrs. Bevil, sidling to- ‘ 
wards the door, and feeling, with a hand out¬ 
stretched behind heir, for the handle. j 

I should mention that Mrs. Bevil was so: 
much “put out ” when spoken to by anyone 
above her in station, that when you showed 
symptoms of engaging her in talk, she winced 
and made artful efforts to escape—like a child 
when a dentist exhibits his instruments. 

* What church does he go to ?” 

“ French Protestant.” 

“ Indeed! then he is conversant with 
French!” 

Mrs. Bevil had by this time found the door¬ 
knob, and bad turned it. Her confusion was 
so great, that her face—never very jiale— 
glowed like a live coal. 

“Ofcourse,” I repeated, “as your son 
attends a French place of worship, he under¬ 
stands French.” 

in the midst of her bewilderment Mrs. 
Bevil stammered, 

" Yes—French polishing.” 

I dared not smile, lest the ignorant old 
soul’s shame should overwhelm her; so in 
order to appear to change the subject without 
acually doing so, I asked if she knew any¬ 
thing of the mysterious young lady opposite ? 

The old woman curtseyed herself backwards 
into the opening of the door, am. having felt 


that retreat was practicably she said, “Please 
Sir; no, Sir; ” and vanished with the rapidity 
of a mouse, let out of a lion's .cage. c 

It was not difficult to guess why young 
Bevil preferred the French church to my own. 
I had never doubted that the charming eni- 
broidereBS opposite was a foreigner. She 
worshipped in a language she understood 
best; and her admirer—more in obedience 
to his silent passion than his spiritual 
duties — followed her thither to worship 
her. On exjKitiating one day, however, on 
the sinfulness of Sabbath-breaking, ho par- 
tiully disarmed me by owning that lie had 
been assiduously learning French in order to 
understand and join in the service. I made 
not the slightest allusion to the charming 
Silhouette; for I saw from his nervous and 
blushing manner, that it was too deep an 
affair with him to be lightly touched. J 
ascertained that, although lie saw his adored 
daily, and followed her weekly to church, he 
had never had courage to speak to her, or to 
address her in any way whatever. 

My interest in this absorbing case of silent 
love deepened daily. 1 pitied young BeviL 
Sup]losing, after he had proceeded to the ex¬ 
tremity of avowed courtship, his idol should 
prove a wicked little French coquette, and 
jilt him ? Such a presentiment did not want 
foundation. Although the summer had ar¬ 
rived—and warmer, more congenial weather 
I never remember—the Silhouet te disappeared 
entirely from behind the fairy curtains. 
During all the cold weather, when die 
must have shivered to sit there, she was 
never absent.; but now, when the window is 
the only endurablu part of a room, she is 
utterly invisible. Is she skilfully manoeuvring 
Love’s delicate, sensitive telegraph, conscious 
that she has secured her victim ; and now, 
after the manner of finished coquettes, does 
she leave him to pine in the throes of hopeless 
despair ? Or, doubts she the truth and ardency 
of his love ? as expressed by his silent watchings 
of her window, and by his regular church- 
goings ; and does she disappear from his 
longing, loving looks to lure him to the overt 
act—a verbal declaration? If the latter, 
her tacticB will fail. Young Devil's passion 
is not a mere flash of romance ; it is 
earnest and practical. He does not stand idly 
gazing, and sighing, and hoping, and despair¬ 
ing. The more lie loves the harder he works. 
Until he has placed himself in a position to 
Bjieak to her with confidence os to the future, 
he will be silent. 

Here I am probably apked, how could I 
know all this? I answer, from substantial 
evidence. When one sees a man running a 
race, it is certain that them is, fer or near, a 
goal.,j Young Bevil raced manfully, and the 
winning-post he kept in view was matrimony. 
Early and late his tools were audible, not only 
to obtain capital in money, but to provide 
property of nis own hunay-work. When I 
first took hie lodgings, they were scantily 
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furnished; but the rooms were rapidly filled 
up; evidently not for my use and pleasure. 
Tn<fcapacibus tear-caddy, curiously inlaid and 
splendidly mounted, did not signify much to 
me; neither was I ever likely to roquire the 
Gothic work-table that I found one evening 
slid, as if by accident, into a recess; and 
to what earthly use could a bachelor in 
lodgings put that frame on swivels, studded 
all rounu with eriblwige-pegs, that looked like 
a swing-cheva! without its glass J In short, 
every luldition to the garnimre of the apart¬ 
ments was of the feminine gender. I looked 
upon these novelties as so many notices to 
quit; for I did not doubt that the rooms were 
being quietly prepared for a more cherished 
* occupant. This supposition was confirmed, 
when, curiosity prompting mu to examine 
the work-table, I saw, exquisitely inlaid 
in cypher on the inside of fhe lid, the word 
“ Manette.” ! 

All this while, the Silhouette remained 
obstinately invisible. For a few Sundays she 
continued to go to church, but so thickly ! 
veiled that a sight of her face was impos-dhle.; 
Still he followed ; but refrained from speaking.! 
The time had not come. He would not offer! 
his rough but honest hand while yet without : 
a home to which it could lead her. i 

Poor Bevil had soon to live on not only iu| 
silent, but in sightless, despair; the lit!lei 
black prolile ceased to appear not only be-i 
bind her snowy transparencies, but bodily on 
Sundays. Prom this time Bcvil’s intelligent, 
but sad and thought lid features struck 
me with pity; t could not but see that 
he was staking his hopes—his very ex¬ 
istence - on a east, which might turn up a 
deadly blank. 

Oil one occasion, liij hopes revived for him. 
It was towards the close of a lovely summer's 
day. The whiteness of the gossamer curtains 
made them dazzle in the sun. The figure in 
black approached ; and after a hesitating 
interval appeared in distinct outline close 
behind the gauze. All this while, the sharp 
cuts of Ravil's chisel were audible in busy 
succession under me. The Silhouette's eyes 
only, appeared just above the short curtain, 
darting a long, devouring gaze u|mn the 
toiler: they were red ; a handkerchief was 
pressed closely to her face. Thu chisel goes 
on chipping away, without one intermission. 
1 would give a quarter’s stijiend if Bevil 
would only be idlo for a second, and look 
up; for as the gazer strains her eyes upon 
him, team pour out of them, aud sparkle in 
the sun like falling diamonds. Presently she 
sinks into a chair, as if overcome with grief; 
and disappears. With this anguish,, what¬ 
ever its immediate cause, I felt curtain that 
Bevil was connected. 1 

“ Surely' this mystery is not impenetrable. 

I will unravel it. Accordingly, next morn¬ 
ing I took our opposite neighbours out of the 
regular order of my visits, colled, odd ques¬ 
tioned the woman who rented the house. I 


learnt that the girl's name wu Manette. She 
was an orphan: her father, a French teacher, 
had died recently in a hospital. Her em¬ 
broidery was fetched and carried to aud from 
the warehouse by my informant’s husband. 
Her industry was extraordinary, and she 
earned a comfortable subsistence. I asked to 
sec her, hut was told she admitted no person 
whatever into her room. Of late, especially, 
she concealed her face, with an apparent dread 
of being recognised by strangers. 

My inquiries, therefore, darkened rather 
than cleared up the mystery. As I left the 
house, I observed that my landlord hail been 
watching. He looked wistfully into my face as 
I passed him on the door-step, and I answered 
his silent appeal by desiring him to follow me 
to my room. 

A very short conversation proved that all 
my observations and deductions had been 
correctly made. He owned everything. It 
was painful to Bee a fine, muscular, hand¬ 
some man, suffused with the shame—-honest 
shame though it was—trembling with the 
weakness we only esjiect from young im¬ 
pulsive girls. I reasoned with him. I showed 
him the full risk lie ran in nurturing so 
perfect an ideal out of a mere image ; for to 
him Manette was notliing more. 1 pointed 
ogt the inter uselessness of liis self-imposed 
penance. She might be all he thought her; 
she might be everything the reverse. How 
could lie know without some acquaintance¬ 
ship ) It would be -madness to give rashly a 
pledge of matrimony without some probation. 

In the end he promised to try aud see 
Manette the following day; aud, descending 
to ids shop, worked away harder than ever. 

Even now I see Bevil spi, next morning he 
stood at tin* door opposite. His lips quiver ; 
hut his brow expresses a firm but anxious 
purpose. Tim woman who admits him tells 
him something which surprises and disap¬ 
points him. Manette, for the first time for a 
mouth, has gone out.—The next day was 
.Sunday, and th£ lover abstained from in¬ 
truding himself. On the Monday ho hail as 
little success. In the evening be consulted 
me as to what lie had better to. Should he 
write 1 

1 advised him by no means to commit him¬ 
self ; and offered, if he would wait, I would use 
the influence of my cloth to obtain iui inter¬ 
view for him. When the morning came, Bevil 
desired to accompany me. He would, he said, 
go himself; but would feel comforted ana 
fortified by the sanction of my presence. 

Accordingly we sallied forth across the road 
at noon the next morning. I would not wait 
to hear the answer of the landlady; but, 
pushing by the driver of a spring cart 
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I knocked again, and quietly called her hy 
name. Uttensilence. I then tried the door; 


it yielded, and we entered. 
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The picture of neatness and prettiness which 
rhad drawn as existing behind those dainty 
imiali n curtains was not realised. It was 
indeed reversed. Hie room was in the greatest 
confusion, and untenanted. “Why you see, 
Sir,” said the woman of the house who 
had ushered the carter up behind us, “ Ma- 
dam'selle went away the first thing yesterday 
morning. -She sold her bits of things to the 
broker (you 'll bare to get the sofa bed out 
o’window, Mr. Bracket), and never give us no 
notice in a regular way (now mind the walls 
with them saucepans), leastways not a week’s; 
but my husband never went for to charge her, 

S or thing, for she paid as punctual as the 
onday morning cum—allays." 

“Has she left her present address 1” I 
asked. 

“ O dear no, quite, contra-ry. Says she to 
me, says she—leastways as well as I could 
understand her French brogue, and she had 
her han’kercher a kiveriug of her face—Mrs. 
Blinkinson,” says she, “don’t,” says she, 
“ answer no questions as may be asked about 
me. I am a going," says she, “to where I 
hope nobody may find me out." And then 
die pulled the street door to, xuid I never see 
her more—and never shall." 

I looked at Bevil. He was shivering as if 
an icy chill had struck to his heart. 11c i 
looked round the room slowly, vacantly. The 
bird was lying at the bottom of its cage— 
dead. The flowers, no longer tended, were 
drOoping. He Btretched forth his trembling 
ham, mid, plucking a geranium, put it into 
his bosom. He then turned, and, without 
speaking, descended the stairs. With un¬ 
steady gait he entered his own house. 

For more than a tveek 1 missed the sounds 
from below. Bevil had gone straight to liis 
bed-room, and had not left it since. His 
mother now, instead of tending him with glue- 
pots, was constantly on the stairs with broths, 
and coffee, and tea, and a variety of other 
sloppy sustentation; but her son would par¬ 
take of them but very sparingly. I deter¬ 
mined to rouse him, and advised that, as he 
would not or could not work, an active search 
after the lost damsel was better than stolid, 
inactive grief. This roused him, and he 
followed my advice. 

Weary days and weary weeks were spent 
in the search. The cunning Silhouette eluded 
him as. if she had been an Ombre Chinoia. 
Bevil first addressed himself to the shop for 
which Manette had worked. The master 
of it said that be never saw Manette but 
once, and then she came with specimens of her 
embroidery, to mat more. It was so good that 
he had employed her ever since, and was both 
surprised ana chagrined at her sudden deser¬ 
tion. He had, through her landlord, offered 
her a good Balmy to work at bis house, and 
had hoped she would accept. Her strange 
disappearance was therefore tye more unac¬ 
countable. 

The clergyman of the French church, when 


Bevil sought him, was as surprised as her 
lover at Manette’s absence from service,and 
communiou. In the latter be said she was a 
regular and deeply-impressed partaker. Ho 
could give no information. Neither could the 
officers of the hospital, where the girl’s father 
had died in the winter (of whom Bevil also 
inquired), give him comfort. 

“ There is nothing for it,” I told him one 
day, “ but time and work.” 

He did after a time resume bis work, but 
the sounds given out from his bench mAdc me 
melancholy. His tools were taken up, used 
and laid down with a slow, intermittent 
apathy, which showed that the heart and the 
hands did not go together. 

Work, on the contrary, grew so fast on my 
' hands, thut I hardly had time for sleep. My 
successor to the curacy 1 hail left in South¬ 
wark was taken ill, and l»esidcs my own duty, 
I had volunteered to do a part of his. This 
occasionally consisted in administering conso¬ 
lation and prayer to the inmates of one of the 
Borough hospitals. 

During one of my visits to the female ward, 
I was attracted by a few words which fell 
from the clinical lecturer who was addressing 
a knot of pupils standing at the bod on a i use 
of tumour of the face. He had, in fact, 
(warming witli his subject), glided from an 
explanation of the operation which had been 
]>erfomied and of the after-treatment, to an 
involuntary eulogium on the beauty <>f the 
patient, which the consequences of the disease 
and its remedy tended to impair. 1 got a peep 
at the damsel lietween the shoulders of a 
couple of the shortest of the listeners, and 
saw just above the liedclothes (which were 
held up witli extreme rigidity and care to con¬ 
ceal the lower part of the face) a pair of fiuni 
liar black eyes. They quite thrilled through 
me. The students were dismissed; and I 
overheard a sweet voice ask “ if zat scar-" 

“ Don’t let it trouble you for one instant,” 
said Dr. Fleam, as he left the bed-side; “ it 
will baldly be visible, and in a week you will 
be as well—and as pretty—as ever.” 

I looked again. Those piercing black eyes 
met mine point-blank. There was a scream, 
smothered by the liedclothea—under which 
the head was instantly popped. 

But that was enough. I felt convinced that 
Manette was found. 

About a month from that date there w as 
joy at No. 1, Peppermint Place. It is "No¬ 
vember : on one side of nry fireplace sit Bevil 
and Manette. Old Mrs. Bevil has gradually, 
pushed her chair back to the window; ana 
bit by bit has nibbled folds of the curtain, 
untU she is completely hidden behind it in 
that comfortable obscurity in which Bhc alone 
delights. They had assembled to beta- a 
lecture from me. 

“Personal Vanity,” I began with all the 
solemnity to be invoked in the presence of a 
pair of eyes, which sparkled so with joy, that 
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it seemed impossible for their mistress to 
school and temper them to the occasion— 
“thff vanity of mere personal comeliness had 
nearly wrecked the happiness of both of you. 
Because you, Manette, were afflicted with a 
mere tumour that distorted for a time that 
which you seemed to cherish more than 
your worldly welfare—your beauty—you sold 
your worldly goods and deserted your home, 
and means of subsistence, rather than the 
deformity should be seen by one whom you 
secretly loved. Had you no confidence in 
the attractions which never fade, that you 


especially to the unhappy family at Clare¬ 
mont. Hence, she kept herself a recluse till, 
the terrible disappointment drove her. to the. 
hospital. 

1 was not allowed the honour of officiating, 
the minister of the French Protestant Chapel 
having been preferred. Of course I was 


with a sort of timid courage, “ lie loved me 
only for my face—he ’ad nevsire spoken. 
When ho saw and loved my face, it Wits 
comme il faui. £h, lien / if lie ’ad seen my 
face when it was liorrib’ disfigure, would he 
not have hate me? Out." 

A pardonable impulse threw Bevil’s arm 
over the back of Manette’s chair, as he 
exclaimed— 

“Oh! no,no.” 

“You were, f must say, both to blame. 
Devil for timidity, and Manette for rashness,” 
1 remarked. 

Manette, looked down ou the prettiest 
little toe iu tin* district of St. Barnabas, as it 
pointed itself to trace iu outline the pattern 
of the hearth-rug, and went into a long expla¬ 
nation of lier motives in the most delicious 
broken French. She was quite alone iu the 
world, and the pain and hideous tumour in 
lier fac 1 prevented her from working—she 
saw ruin, and nothing but ruin liet'oro her. 
The day her bird died, she fell so desolate, 
that she determined to go to a hospital, in 
order to have the operation performed, Ou re¬ 
covering, if site hail been much disfigured, she 
iuteiuled never to see. Bevil more. She had 
not courage to bear the disapjioiutmeut which 
he might nave inflicted, by the altered senti¬ 
ments she anticipated in her lover, in conse¬ 
quence of her altered appearance; and she 
preferred the certainty of tryiug to forget 
liini. If she were perfectly cured, Bhc in¬ 
tended again to return to her old lodging, 
and by lull'd work to regain her furniture. 

The end of this, iike most other romances, 
was marriage. With marriage, as is well 
known, all mysteries vanish. Manette's story 
was this: Her hither was a political refugee 
from the storm of 1848; lie had been a 
staunch Orleanist Deputy in the French 
Chamber, and hail to fly, with his daughter, 
for his life. In Englaud he taught his native 
tongue as a means of livelihood, till overtaken 
by illness. Then Manette practised an ac¬ 
complishment she was proficient in, with so 
niueli success that she supported her father 
till hiB death. She knew the time would 
come when the family property they possessed 
near Bordeaux would be restored, and die 
did not Wish to let her situation be known, 


decorative arts did not long remain bidden. 
They removed to a fine house near Cavendish 
Square, and worked for the first nobility. 
A label in the window tolls you, that there 
“ They speak French.” 

Passing the shop the other day, I was sur¬ 
prised to find another name over the door. 

; The owner of it told me that Mr. Bevil had 
I gone to live in France, in order to super- 
| intend his wife's estate on the Garonne. It 
appeared, then, that my piquant Silhouette 
had regained her patrimony. The next 
holiday I get I shall certainly pay them a 
visit. 

BACK STREET CONSERVATORIES. 

In threading the mazes of squalor in the 
purlieus of Whitechapel or Seven Dials in 
Loudon ; in the back settlements of Man¬ 
chester, Liverpool, and Dublin ; or the 
j “ wynds ” of the Cowgatc and Canongate; 
where every sense is offended; where it is 
J imjtossiblo to anticipate improvement in the 
moral, while, the physical condition of the 
denizens is low and comfortless,—the right 


ever hard the toil and jxior the sustenance 
of the cultivator, the higher faculties of enjoy¬ 
ment and of taste have not been ground 
away. 

The cockney’s love of the country and of 
what reminds him of the fields^ may continue 
the subject of th£ mild and simpering jest; 
but it is one of the most pleasing traits of his 
character. That miniature fence and five- 
barred gate with the road-lamp suspended 
over it, which forms the boundary of his 
flower-pota and mignonette box outside his 
wiudow, is not a thing to be laughed at, so 
much as to descry good qualities from. Its 
owner will in all probability be found more 
thrifty, better conducted, more self-reliant, 
ami addicted to leas expensive and debaring 
pleasures than most of his neighbours. 

The very difficulty of rearing the tenderest 
offsprings of Nature in unwholesome atmo¬ 
spheres shows, where moderate success is 
attuned, a degree of care and perseverance, 
unknown to those who linvo not tried the 
experiment. We may Bee, by dry leafless 
sticks,—all that is left of once flourishing 
myrtles—by the mortal remains of rhododen¬ 
drons, or at best by consumptive geraniums 
struggling against darkness, and a “ foul and 
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Sort, led to a remedy; and to thin remedy it is inent, nnd a closed owe on a larger scale made 
the purpose of this paper to draw more parti- its appearance, its dimensions being increased 
ctular attention than it has already attracted ; at intervals, until nearly the whole space 
especially among the humbler orders. behind the house was enclosed, and in the 

some five-ana-twenty years ago, a surgeon midst of smoke-evolving sugar-houses and 
living in the densest part of Eastern London, factories, one might enjoy the luxuriance and 
had converted a space at the back of his seclusion of a tropical jungle. The success of 
house into the Bemblance of a garden. He the plan was now triumphantly demonstrated, 
contrived banks of rock-work, and endea- The only wonder was, that some observing 
voured, in the face of opposing influences, naturalist should not sooner have hit upon a 
to cultivate flowers with all the ]>alie»ee method, at once so simple ami ho bountifully 
of a Chinese. His efforts, however, were adapted to the necessities of the plants des- 
oonstantly thwarted; his favourite plants! tim'd to grow in crowded towns. M r. Ward 
would sicken and die, in Hpite of his utmost himself honestly admits, that but for the itiei- 
vigilancc and care. Much os he loved flower's, dent narrated above, the suggestion might 
he wjis doomed to endless vexation and dis- never have occurred to him. “The simple 
appointment; for every sort of ingenious circumstance,” lie adds, “which set me to 
shelter was adopted, in vain. work, must have been presented b> the eyes 

On returning home from a botanical ex cur- of horticulturists thousands of times, but has 
sion in the summer of 1829, he buiied the chry- passed unheeded, in consequence of their dis- 
salia of a moth in some mould contained in aj used dosed frames lieiug filled up with weeds 
glass bottle, and covered the bottle with a lid j instead of cucumbers and melons ; uud 1 am 
to prevent the escape of the insect when j quite ready to confess, that if some groundsel 
developed. “ In watching the bottle fromj or chick weed had sprung up in my bottle 
day to day,” he says, “I observed that the'instead of the fern, it would have made no 
moisture which during the heat of the day impression on me.” 

arose from the mould, became condensed on Such is the history of those miniature eon- 
the internal surface of the glass, and returned servatories occasionally displayed in tliewin- 
whence it came, thus keeping the mould clows of middle-class dwellings, known as 
always in the same degree of humidity. “ Ward’s eases.’’ 

About a week prior to the first chauge of the The most fanciful notions have been enter- 
insect, a seedling fern and a grass made their tniuod respecting the construction and inode 
appearance on the surface of the mould. 1! of action of these cases,—some supposing that 
could not but be struck with the circumstance I they were air-tight, or hermciically sealed; 
of one of that very tril»e of plants, which IJ others, that plants en joyed in them a perennial 
had for yeare fruitlessly attempted to cutivate,! blossom ; and one intelligent lady fancied that 
coming up spontaneously in such a situation;! if budding flowers were placed in them, their 
and asked myself seriously what were the I further development would he arrested, and 
conditions for its growth.”* Reflecting upon ! they would remain in bud for over. Possibly, 
the matter, he found that while the conditions too, our fair friend might regret that some 
essential to the existence of plants were fully such bloom-preserving medium could not be 
realised, all prejudicial influences were effec- devised for frail mortality. Nothing, however, 
tually excluded. The fern awhgnws flourished ; can be more simple than the principle and 
ho now tested the value of the discovery in mode of construction of those cases. The first 


tually excluded. The fern awhgnws flourished ; can be more simple than the principle nnd 
ho now tested the value of the discovery in mode of construction of those cases. The first 
various wa/s, and with the most satisfactoiy tiling to bo done is to procure a zinc ease, or 
results. Every window oi his house soon had wooden box, japuinied or tarred within, with 
its occupant; here a tasteful case filled with an aperture in the bottom for drainage of 
flowers of various liu« ; there, another with superfluous water. Supposing the case to be 
graceful ferns and diminutive palms; in one six inches deep, wc fill it for an inch or two 
place some peat of difficult growth, favoured with pieces of brick or stone; over this place 
with special protective covering, and here and the mould, and then, if we please, any tasteful 
there, quaint-looking bottles with quainter arrangement of rock-work on the surface, 
occupants of the aloe and cactus tribe. The plants, whether bulbs, flowering plants, 

A view of dead walls and unsightly speci- or ferns, are now inserted, and over the whole 
mens of domestic architecture, from one of a closely-fitting bell-glass, or glazed framework 
the back windows, was soon excluded, and the of varied form, is accurately placed. The only 
eye and taste were gratified by the ruins of a material novelty, in fact, about the arraige- 
mini&ture ivv-clad abbey, around wliuse walls meat, consists in the presence of the glass 
the ferns and wild flowers grew in rich pro- covering. In the first place, it is quite clear 
fusion. The highest attainable “ ground ”— that this interferes in no way with the trans- 
the roof of the house—was made available for mission of the vital stimulus, light. Again, it 
an Alpine case, where the plants lived on in the ease bo allowed to remain undisturbed for 

* “On the Growth of Plants In eloseljr-glaaad Cases." a or .ffi^er outside the window, or 
By H. n. ward. Van Voorst. against it Within the room, we shall discover 
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another beneficial effect of the glass in ex¬ 
cluding the quantity of sooty particles depo¬ 
sited on its surface, which would otherwise 
have fallen ou the leaves, and interfered with 
the process of respiration for which they are 
specially designed. We shall also observe that 
the glass is covered within, on the colder side, 
with globules of moisture, and these tell us of 
another beneficial influence which it exerts. 
One difficulty experienced in growing plants 
in London under the old method, consisted in 
the dry character of the atmosphere of towns, 
compared with that of the country, and the 
consequent trouble in keeping plants suffi¬ 
ciently watered. If the mould be well satu¬ 
rated with water, this will rise in vapour, the 
escape of which is prevented by the glass. 
It consequently becomes condensed on its 
cohl siirfiice, streams down the side, and thus 
alternately rises and Jails, little or no escape 
taking place, and many months, or even years, 
elapsing Is-fore a fresh supply is required. 

Again, the glass covering, though so closely 
fitted as to exclude soot and dust, and prevent 
the escape of the watery vapour, is not in¬ 
tended to In* air-tight or hermetically sealed, 
[f it were, the glass would be broken by the 
first expansion or contraction of the air con¬ 
tained within, which takes phice with every 
rise and fall of temperature, and by which, to 
some extern, the change of atmosphere w*ces- 
sar\ for the well-being of the plants is effected. 
This is further ensured by the operation of a 
law, by which the intermixture of different 
giises is pro\ id'-d lor. In order to understand 
this, wo must know something of the life of a 
plant. In its process of respiration, as in 
that of man, one kind of gas is emitted, and 
another inhaled. Tin gas given out differs 
in weight and other qualities from the sur¬ 
rounding air ; but, in obedience to a law 
known among chemists as the “diffusion 
law,” it finds its way out between the glass 
and the ease ; the external air, in like man¬ 
ner, effects an entrance, and this interchange 
continues until an intimate blending of the 
two is effected. The carbonic acid gas ex¬ 
haled by man is incapable of sustaining life ; 
and, being heavier than the atmosphere, it 
would, hut for l.liis law, accumulate in rooms 
and on the surface of the earth, and produce 
the most destructive results. In uliedieuce to 
this, however, as soon ns given out, it begins 
to ascuml in opposition to the laws of gravity, 
and soon becomes lost in surrounding space. 
Such are some of the unseen processes going 
on around us, and thus marvellous are the 
silent workings of Nature ! Another impor¬ 
tant influence exercised by the glass consists 
in keeping the plants in a perfectly tranquil 
atmosphere, and thus enabling them to bear 
much greater degrees of heat and col<J than 
they could do if exposed to currents or even 
the ordinary agitation of the air, protecting 
from the injurious effect of these the full¬ 
blown flower, and preserving it fresh and 
perfect much longer than when it is exposed. 


Even cut flowers placed in a vase containing 
water will last much longer if protected by a 
bell-glass. In short, we isolate our plants, 
place them as it were in a world of their own, 
where all noxious influences are excluded, and 
they are furnished with everything necessary " 
for their life and growth. 

The various modifications in the form »"d 
contents of the case are mere matters of taste. 
Its applications are various. It affords every 
inhabitant of the town the opportunity, at 
comparatively trifling expense and trouble, of 
enjoying, on a limited scale, the beauties ot 
nature. Instead of the wearying view of walls 
and houses, lie may, at one of his windows, 
have an elegantly constructed case, filled with 
fairy roses, fuchsias, heaths, &e., or with the 
graceful forms of ferns, and dwarf palms, 
delighting by their delicate tracery and varied 
tints. Or, if means permit, a case of larger 1 
magnitude may be built out from a study or 
breakfast-mom, and a model of Borne old ruin 
lie erected, or broken rock-work, with a 
fountain-basin iu the centre, and plants 
dispersed around. Another advantage offered 
by this plan is. that if the cases are kept in 
the ordinary sitting-room which has a fire in 
it daily during the colder period of the year, 
the denizens of a warmer clime will grow 
therein with perfect luxuriance, delighting us 
with their verdure in the depth of winter, 
and when the snow is on the ground, and the 
lsisem of mother-earth closed up by frost, 
reminding us of a brighter and more genial 
season. To all who preserve a healthful and 
natural feeliug, the " Ward Case ” will afford 
varied and continual pleasure, reminding them 
of vegetation of larger growth, and of scenery 
more expanded and majestic. Constant gra¬ 
tification, loo, is afforded by watching the 
growth of plants, especially of the ferns, which 
exhibit fresh beauties at every stage of their 
development; whilst amid the hurry of busi¬ 
ness and the anxieties of life, even a momen¬ 
tary glance at* these humble members of 
creation thus fulfilling the purposes of their 
existence, cannot fau of imparting tran¬ 
quillity to the troubled spirit. 

. To *he sick room they are jieeuliarlv 
adapted, and tlicir office here is indeed that 
of “ministering angels.” We know of no 
present so cheering and acceptable to the 
wasted sufferer as flowers. Wo have seen the 
victim of disease, worn out by pain, and 
almost dead to external impressions, suddenly 
revive at their ap}>earance, and the counte¬ 
nance light up as these friends of childhood 
were again welcomed. But the loveliest 
flowers ore, at times, objectionable from their 
exhalations ; when cut, too, they are but short¬ 
lived, and in severe seasons it is extremely 
difficult to procure a constant supply. None 
of these objections can apply to tnp closed 
case, for when the plants are once inserted, 
they require little or no attention, the perfume, 
if uiere be any, is confined, and many pre¬ 
serve their freshness in the coldest seasons 












-The “miniature ronserratory " is ever a 
c hoftr f u l companion, assisting the efforts of the 
medical attendant -where a care maybe hoped 
for, and where it is hopeless, serving to ais- 
' eipate the gloom that too often is needlessly 
■ spread %wr the chamber of sickness and 
death. To the unfortunate sufferer from the 
country, whom hard fete compels to end his 
days in the dose town,jthe ever fresh verdure 
may recall the village-green on which lie was 
wont to sport as a child, and bring vividly 
before him the green fields and happy vales 
o£ earlier years; and if separated from those 
Who are dear to him, he will at least have 
some humble friends near, who will smile 
brightly at the last! 

The presence of flowers at the poor man's 
door, and other indications of a love for 
nature, invariably bespeak industry and 
sobriety. “When we see a plot,” observes 
an eminent writer, “ set apart for a rose-busli, 
and a gilliflower, and a carnation, it is enough 
for us; if the jasmine and the honeysuckle 
embower the porch without, we may be sure 
that there is a potato and a cabbage within ; 
-if there be not plenty there, there at least is 
so want; if not happiness, the nearest ap¬ 
proach to it in this world—content.” Those 
who are interested in improving the condition 
of the poor would do well to encourage such 
taste. In ono of the most crowded districts 
in the eastern part of the metroj>olis, some 
money was contributed three or four years 
since, and applied in the purchase of several 
of the closed cases. These were entrusted to 
the care of some of the better class of poor, 
who not only derived the greatest delight 
from them, but made profitable use of them 
in the Tearing and subsequent sale of plants, 
Or in the cultivation of salad for domestic use. 
A case, constructed of the cheapest materials, 
would cost but a few shillings, aud a poor 
man, to view the matter in a purely utilitariau 
spirit, could not make a better investment of 
lus money. That the Jowej classes are fre- 
draently inbued with a keen love for the 
objects of nature, and experience the purest 
pleasure in their cultivation, may be seen by 
tike following extract from a letter with which 
we have been favoured, addressed ^ to Mr. 
Wknd, by so artisan of Bristol. “ I have, with 
gnat f&eaqpre and with greater profit, read 
your wflfflto plants in closed cases, and have 
now outride my sitting-room window a Lilli¬ 
putian lstfdseape*. (entirely through reading 
that work), obtained by enclosing a space 
with glass. In this case, which mis no sun 
upon it until near two p. m, and gradually 
coming mi later until it will not be visited for 
near two months by that luminary, I have a 
variety of ferns, wood, sorrel, &c., and many 
other wild plants, which many persons here 
very much admire, wondering now I .could 
keep them alive without air. At the back of 
liaes, and close to my cases, are Borne 
iths’ forges, and a great'deal of smoke 
from a bake-house chimney. I am 


quite certain that if I admitted the air of the 
yard,' my present greenhouse would soon 
become a black-house. If at any time toy 
services will be of use to you, they will be 
most readily at your command, having beep 
from a boy exceedingly fond of growing any¬ 
thing in the earth ; for I Veil recollect when 


thing in the earth ; for I Veil recollect wheu 
a row of chick-weed against a wall was to me 
as great a delight, as a new fuchsia or a purple 
’sturtium would l>e to an amateur of the 
present day, aud when, after having sown 
some barley in a space of eighteen feet by ten 
feet, t had a bed of beautiful green, I thought 
I was a wonderful gardener. I still delight 
in these things, and I must say I am extremely 
obliged to you for a great enjoyment I uow' 
possess, for when I come in tired with busi¬ 
ness, and fatigued perhaps in body and mind, 
there's my little greenhouse looks so refresh¬ 
ing, that I cannot help feeling its influence 
soothing my mind, nml it rewards me for all 
the trouble I may have taken with it.” 

We have yet to glance at another and most 
important application of the Ward ease—in 
the transport of plants from one country to 
j another. Formerly, they were closely packed 
I in cases, and either deprived of light, or ex- 
! ]»osed to the salt spray, and diyiug, destructive 
| wind; and, partly from these causes, partly 
[ from inadequate supply of fresh water, they 
j died in their transit by hundreds, but few 
surviving a very long voyage. Now, a genial 
home is furnished for them ou the ocean, pnd 
from their snug retreat, they 

“Peep through their polish'd foliage at the storm, 
And soern to smile at what they need not fear.” 

The cases used for purposes of conveyance 
on ship-hoard .are of stouter material, the 
glass protected by wire-work, and they aro 
lashed securely on the poop of the vessel. 
The protective glass covering admits the 
light, wards oil wind and spray, and retain* 
tho moisture. This mode of conveyance lias 
now quite superseded the old one; many of 
the rarest palms and ferns in the magnificent 
collection at Kew have been brought over in 
this way, and every horticulturist can bear 
testimony to its value. M r. Fortune, in tho 
last edition of his “Wanderings in China,” 
gives a relative estimate of the old and neV 
methods. Under the old method, according 
to a paper published by Mr. Livingstone, in 
the “Transactions of the Horticultural Society 
of London,” ouly one plant in a thousand 
survived the passage to England. Mr. For¬ 
tune brought over two hundred and fifty 
plants in some closed cases, and of these two 
hundred' and fifteen were landed in England, 
in a perfectly healthy state. -One illustration 
being as good as & thousand, we give the 
following very pertinent one, of the in¬ 
calculable benefits conferred by this plan in 
the introduction of useful plants into countries 
where they were previously unknown. When 
Mr. Williams, the missionary, left England 
for the Navigator Islands, in 1830, be took 
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with him in one of the glazed cases, among 
other plants, a species of banana. This 
reached Upolu, one of the group, in a healthy 
Condition, was transplanted, and, in May, 
1640, bore a fine cluster of fruit exceeding 
three hundred in number, and weighing 
nearly a hundredweight. The parent plant 
then died, leaving behind more than thirty 
young ones, which were distributed to various 
parts of the Island, and multiplied in the 
same ratio. To “ estimate the importance of 
the introduction of this plant, we must bear 
in mind the great quantity of nutritious food 
furnished by the tsinana. Humboldt says, 
that he was never wearied with astonishment 
at the smallness of the portion of soil which, 
iu Mexico and the adjoining provinces, would 
yield .sustenance to a family for a year, tuul 
that the same extent of ground which, in 
wheat, would maintain only two persons, 
would yield sustenance, under the uanaua, 
to titty.*' 

Whilst large prizes are annually awarded 
to new pansies, tulips, and other ephemeral 
monstrosities in the vegetable world, the in¬ 
ventor of the “ miniature conservatory” has, 
we believe, received no testimonial whatever 
of the services lie has reudered to horticulture 
from those who have been most benefited bv 
the invention, lie reaps His reward, how¬ 
ever, iu tlie consciousness of the good lie has 
done “ in his generation,” and in the feeling 
that, in tlic homes of many, liis name, asso¬ 
ciated with ferns and flowers, hits become a 
“Household Word.” 


CHIPS. 

" STKEETOGRAPHY.” 

Though wo English flatter ourseivea that 
those systems of general and social polity— 
which we are pleased to term the British 
Constitution—give to existence more security 
and liberty than is ensured to our Continental 
brethren; yet in tho smaller arrangements 
for publie convenience we arc, compared with 
them, barbarians. The details of municipal 
management in France,. lor example, are 
infinitely superior to the arrangements made 
for the English towns’-people by those knots 
of well-fed wisdom Corporations. In France 
it is always possible for a stranger to find bis 
way to any street; and to know its name 
when he is in it; in England, impossible. 
In Faria, the dullest - Dutchman or most 
opium-soddened Turk never need lose his way 
in an intricate neighbourhood, because labels 
tell him, in large aud legible letters at the 
corner of each street, those he wants; but 
set down the cleverest country gentleman in 
any one part of London, to find his way h|any 
other put of it with the best map to be got, 
and. He will be only able to find it in a cab; 
for those who have the ordering of these 
things in certain districts of the Metropolis, 
believing that the names of streets ought to 


be known by the world at large by instinct, 
take little c&re abont getting them written up. 

The other day a gentleman of Cohlentz, by 
dint of several cans and endless enquiries, 
found out at last the residence of a young 
baronet to whom he was accredited, near Fort- 
man Square. He was unusually methodical 
about trifles, even for a German, and had 
taken very good care a to note down tire name 
of the street in which be had fixed his tem¬ 
porary lodging. The baronet, when he was 
taking leave, naturally enquired where he 
should have the pleasure of returning the 
visit? The German produced his pocket-book, 
and gravely read from it, “ Number nine, 
Stick-no-bill-Street.” “ Stink no bills ” being 
the only words he could find written up against 
the houses, he of course, adopted them, as his 
proper address.—A similar mistake is re¬ 
corded of an American, from Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia. He too was in search of the 
address on a letter of introduction; and, when 
lie got into the street, actually disbelieved the 
information given to him, that he had arrived 
at his proper destination. “ Don’t I see,” he 
said, looking up at the corner, “ that tliis is 
F. P. Sixteen-feet Street ? ”—and -returned to 
Ills hotel without delivering his letter. 

The rustiest select vestryman of the old- 
school is unable to deny that tlie name of 
every street ought—for the convenience of the 
inhabiting, but mure especially tor that of 
the visiting-public—to be distinctly and legibly 
inscribed at the corners of every street in 
Great Britain ; within the range of ordinary 
visions, and not some twenty feet high, to be 
obscured by the friezes of shop-fronts mid the. 
balconies of private houses. This very neces¬ 
sity job should be snatched from the neglect 
of the various iKirochial officers, and put into 
the hands of tue Commissioners of Police; 
together with several other small reforms, by 
a very great deal too numerous for the limit* 
of a “ Chip.” 

We will not dismiss this suggestion without 
pointing out that in every improvement in 
Streebography (Like Beutham, we coin as we 
require, and defy the Dictionary) some variety 
iu the names of our public ways would lie very 
advantageous. As the sponsors of old streets 
have exhausted all the Charles’s, George’s, 
Mary's, and other common-place nomencla¬ 
tures, the respectability of streetrln progress 
(aud they ore legion) might not be damaged 
by being designated by the names of a few of 
the benefactors of our race—our eminent in¬ 
ventors, divines, poets, aud artists. But while 
the naming of thoroughfares is left to indi¬ 
vidual caprice, tlie inestimable confusion of 
metropolitan topography will continue to 
be worse and worse confounded. Already, 
according to the" London Directory,” (here are 
streets, squares, terraces; and groves, which are 
honoured with the names of “ Victoria” or 
“Albert” in twenty-five instances. Thirty- 
four London thoroughfares bear the title of 
York, and tweety-three that of Gloucester; 
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of ^Wellington "Places” alone, there axe ten; 
besides several Wellington Streets and Squares. 
Bovalty spreads its titles over miles and 
miles: there are no fever than thirty-seven 
King Streets, twenty-seven Queen Streets, 
twenty-two Prince’s Streets, 'and seventeen 
Duke Streets ; not to mention Courts, Alleys, 
Terraces, and _ brick-and-mortar “ Groves " 
innumerable, with one or other of these desig¬ 
nations. The list is to be swollen to an end- 
leas confusion; and without some improved 
system of “ Streetography,” it will soon be as 
impossible for a stranger to find a Londoner 
in London, as it is, to trace a fly through the 
tangled intricacies of a spider’s web. 

LAND IIOI-PORT JACKSON. 

An esteemed Contributor has laid open a 
page of his travelling note-l>otc, to allow us 
to extract the following graphic “ Chip ”:— 

“Landho!” cried the look-out. Blessed 
sound to the weary landsman!—a sound asso¬ 
ciated with liberty and society, a walk on 
turf, a dinner of fresh meat and green vege¬ 
tables, clear water to drink, and something to 
do. The dark line in the horizon was Terra 
Australis, the land of my dreams. As we ap¬ 
proached more near, 1 was not greeted, as 
I had hoped, by sloping shores of yellow 
sands, or hills covered with green pasture, or 
clad with the bright-coloured forests of 
southern climes; but far above us towered an 
iron-bound coast, dark, desolate, barren, pre¬ 
cipitous, against which the long rolling swell 
of the Pacific broke with a dull disheartening 
sound. 

No wonder that the first discoverers, who 
ooasted along its shares in the midst of wintry 
tempests, abandoned it, after little investiga¬ 
tion, as an uninhabitable land, the dwelling- 
place of demons, whose voices they fancied 
they heard in the wailing of the wind among 
the inaccessible cliffs. 

But soon a pilot boarded from a stout whale¬ 
boat, rowed by a dozen New Zealanders. He 
reached tlsa rocks which, divided by a narrow 
deft, or canal, and towering above the coast 
line, are the sailors’ landmark, known as 
Sydney Heads,—the cleft that Captain Cook 
overlooked, considering it a mere boat harbour. 
Steering under easy sail through this narrow 
channel, the scene changed, “ as by stroke of' 
an enchanter’s wand,” and Port Jackson lay 
before us, stretching.for miles like a broad 
silent river, studded with shrub-covered 
islands; on either hand of the shores, the 
gardens and pleasure-grounds of villas and 
villages descended to the water’s edge; 
pleasure-boats of every variety of build and 
size, wherries and canoes, cutters, schooners, 
and Indians, glided about, gay with flags and 
streamers, and laden with joyous parties, zig¬ 
zagged around like A nautical masquerade. 

. Every moment we passed some tall merchant- 
ship at anchor,—for in this land-locked lake all 
ice of the world might anchor safely. 


It was Sunday evening, and the church 
bells clanged sweetly across the waters, 
mingling m harmonious discord with fhe 
distant sounds of profafke music from the 
pleasure parties. On we sailed, until we 
reached the narrow peninsula where, fifty 
years previously, trees grew and savages 
dwelt, and where now stands one of the most 
prosperous cities in the world,—there, in deep 
water, close along shore at Cambell's wharf, 
wc moored. 

In the buildings there was nothing to> 
denote a foreign city, unless it were the pre¬ 
valence of green jalous6s, and the extrar 
ordinary irregularity in principal streets,—- 
a wooden or brick cottage next to a lofty 
plate-glass fronted shop in true Begcnt Street 
style. There were no begguxs, and no half- 
starved wretches among the working-classes. 
In strolling early in the morning through the 
streets where the working-classes lire, the 
smeii and sound of meat frizzling for break¬ 
fast was almost universal. 

One day, while strolling in the outskirts of 
the town, alwve a cloud of dust, I saw :i[>- 
proaching a huge lumliering mass, like a 
moving haystack, swaying from side to side, 
and I heard the creaking of wheels in the dis¬ 
tance, and a volley of strange oaths accom¬ 
panied the sharp cracking of a whip; presently 
the horns of a pair of monstrous bullocks aj>- 
peared, straining solemnly at their yokes; 
then another and another followed, until I 
counted five pair of elephantine beasts, draw¬ 
ing a rude cart, composed of two high wheels 
and a platform without sides, upon which was 
packed and piled bales of wool full fourteen 
feet in height.. Close to the near wheel 
stalked the driver, a tall, broad-shouldered, 
sunburnt, care-worn man, with long shaggy 
hair falling from beneath a sugar-loaf shaped 
grass hat, and a month’s beard on his dusty 
chiu; dressed in half-boots, coarse, short, 
fustian trousers, a red silk handkerchief round 
his waist, and a dark blue cotton shirt, with 
the sleeves rolled right up to the shoulders 
of his brown-red, brawny, hairy arms. In 
his hands he carried a whip, at least twenty 
feet long, with the thong of which, with per¬ 
fect ease, he every now and then laid into his 
leaders, accompanying each stroke with a 
tremendous oath. 

A little mean looking man, shabbily dressed 
in something of tho same costume, trotted 
humbly along on the off-side. Three huge 
ferocious dogs were chained under the axle of 
the dray. This was a load of the golden fleece 
of Australia, and its guardians the bullock 
driver and bullock watchman. The dust, the 
creaking of the wheels, and the ejaculation of 
the driver had scarcely melted away, when 
np Sashed a party of horsemen splendidly 
mounted and sunburnt, but less coarse and 
worn in features than the bullock driver, 
with long beards and moustaches aud long 
flowing hair, some in old shooting jackets, 
some in coloured woollen shirts, almost all in 
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teuAUi dimate better than any other—with whose existence ia bow one of the ronumeea 
redbrick walls, gables, towers, and buttresses, of ,geology and of the world. The 

and a wide spanning roof, betokening a noble whale is the only existing creature 

ItMil/limV Ilf AtW 4llO MaOflMtu >u» i.L — 1___ l 


ine Becona oi me two Duuamgs instead oi place; and ot the skeleton of the whale we 
warm red brick, presents a cold stone, stately nave no perfect specimen, because the building 
classic front, adorned by a row of tall Grecian is not large enough to hold it, and the college < 
columns, under which we pass to enter the wants funds to build a place for the reception 
place. In two minutes we are in a different of the creature that would make this national 
world. Without, we left an atmosphere of collection more complete. Amid the real 
life and living bustle; within, wo find a stiller, riches of the place we cannot avoid wishing it 
calmer company. We walk amidst an abun- more perfect. The skeleton of a whale was 
dant harvest yielded by death to teach the exhibited in London some years ago, and 
lesson of how life continues, and we come in attracted much notice; but it was taken away, 
absolute contact with some things that moved and is now in France. Another may be seen 
upon the earth before the Flood. About us in the Museum at Berlin. We ought to luive 
are innumerable forms in which life has been, a perfect one in the Hunterian Collection. 
Now all are quiet in the serene dignity of The money of the College has been liberally 
death. Very few minutes are generally poured out to secure the strange old-world 
enough to calm down the minds of those who relics. One Don Pedro do Angelis, .an active 
may visit the two buildings in succession— collector, who Becured the hones of the glyp- 
who, after seeing the Hall of Lincoln's Inn, will todon aud mylodon, on the alluvial plains near 

S ss along the square and enter the Hunterian Buenos Ayres, received for them no lews than 
useum at the College of Surgeons. three hundred nounds thirteen shillings : for 


Museum at the College of Surgeons. three hundred pounds thirteen shillings; for 

But if wo witness here the revelations of the bones of the luastodou, found in Kentucky, 
the dissecting-room, we are startled by none another speculative gentleman got, one hun- 
of its grossness or its taints. The museum is dred and sixty pounds; whilst a Mr. C'uiu- 
a large architectural building, lighted from ming received one hundred and six pounds 
above, and at first glance seems to be a noble for a set of choice shells lie collected in the 
hall of stone, mahogany, aud plate-glass, Philippine Islands; making together a hand- 
raised for the occupation of a regiment of some sum well spent to enrich the collection, 
skeletons and an army of bottles. Shelves Everything, however, need not be sacrificed 
and galleries run round the place, from the to the past. The creatures of our period 
floor to the roof, and every shelf is crowded deserve a place, the more so since the exteu- 
with specimens of all sizes and colours. Upon sion of commerce, and of whaling energy, 
the front of the galleries, skulls and antlers, of threatens the ultimate extinction of the mam- 
various kinds, are fixed, and amongst them moth oft lie deep, if the College cannot afford 
■omc of gigantic size, which we soon learn to extend their building to make room for a 


extreme end of the place, run two rows of to Lord .John Bussell; and the minister— 
mahogany, glass-roofed cases, the lower por- himself mi author as well as a statesman— 
ttons filled with drawers containing specimens could scarcely withstand the appeal now that 
fllr reference, and the tops covered with others he lias an exchequer balance in hand, 
of more beauty or interest These cases But the consideration of what might he in 
divide the floor into three straight walks, the Hunterian Museum must not divert our 
along which, at regular intervals, are pedestals attention from the many things it contains, 
to support various things too large for en- Walking along the central pith we gradually 
closure. . Nearest the door are the oldest and obtain an idea of how abundant these riches 
most curious of the contents of the place—the are. We see around contributions from all 
relics of the huge monsters who roved in the countries; hundreds of skeletons; but not 

K imeval wilds of our earth long before the one horror. All are clean, calm, and white— 
<***• . bones, dry lames—but standing up in all the 

_ These are the ancient glyptodon, the still characteristic attitudes of life. Asia sends 
older myl<<lo:.x and the megatherium, more its elephant; Africa its cameleopanl, 
ancient than either. looking at the bones of j its hippopotamus ; the new world of Austrsr- 
these extinct monsters, and glancing from I lasia, its gigantic extinct bird, the Di norms of 


them upon the other bony relics disposed New Zealand; Europe, a species of extinct, 
about the place, we see, at once, how im- gigantic deer. The birds of the air, the beasts 
mensely larger some of the animals of our of the field, the fishes of the sea, the myriad 
earth once were, than, they are now. The of creeping things, the reptiles of oozy liven 
skeleton of the elephant, at the opposite end and marshes, and dark forests, send each their 
of the hall,and theboneaof the hippopotamus, contribution to this assemblage of all things 
ekse by, look small in comparison with those —this bony parliament of the natural c re*- 
of the creatures no longer found alive, and tion—this of Skeleton Assembly—this 
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Bout Mortem Palace. All rent quietly in com* could be perceived. The brain was still in 
pony, lions and l«mb« ; dolphins, turtles, the cranium, but appeared dried up. The 
and •sharks are on tire very best terms with parts least injured were one fore-foot and one 
each others eagles, hawks, swans, and pigeons hind-foot; they were covered with skin, and 
perch in harmony. Different portions of the had still the sole attached The Blew, of 


beautifully preserved, and abundant enough ness of the spot where the ani ma l had lain so 
to satiate the wildest phrenologist; a third long, had in some degree destroyed the hair, 
has stomachs suiticient to startle any number The entire skeleton, from the fore-part of the 
of -aldermen, or to outdo in capacity the skull to the end of the mutilated tail, measured 
largest of luxurious corporations. The noblest sixteen feet four inches; its height was nine 
and the meanest of created things send each feet four inches. The tusks measured along 
their contribution; from the mammoth to the the curve nine feet six inches, and in a 
mouse,—from man to the ape. straight line, from the base to the point, 

In one case are some illustrations of the three feet seven inches, 
durability of the skin of different creatures, “ Mr. Adams collected the bones. He next 
and amongst others is » specimen of the in- detached the skin on the side on which the 
tegument of the extinct animal giant, the animal had lain, which was well preserved; 
mammoth, discovered in the frozen soil of ; the weight of the skill was such, that ten 
Siberia, where it must have lain bound up in persons found great difficulty in transporting 
its crystal prison doubtless not, for hundreds, it to the shore. After this, the ground was 
but for thousands, of years. The story of its j dug indifferent places to ascertain whether 
discovery is told in the Catalogue, and is i any of its hones were buried, but principally 
worth repenting:— j to collect all the hairs which the while bears 

*■ A Tungnsian hunter and collector of fossil; had trod into the ground whilst devouring 
ivory, who had migrated in 17!»!1 to the j the flesh, and more than thirty-six pounds’ 
peninsula of Tamul, at the mouth of the j weight of hair were thus recovered. The 
Lena, near the seventieth degree of north tusks were repurchased at Jnkustk, and the 
latitude, one day j>erevived, amongst the. whole sent thence to St. Petersburgli, where 
blocks of ice and frozen soil, a shapeless mass, the skeleton is now mounted.” 
which in the following year was more dis- Very many heads, and hands have contri- 
engaged and showed two projecting parts. Luted to complete this museum. As its 
In 1 803, part of the ice hot ween the earth, name indicates, the founder of the collection 
and the olmerved laxly—whieli was then re- I was the self-educated, self-elevated physiolo- 
« Cognised as that, of a mammoth, yielding the | gist, John Hunter, who,lx»rn to the condition 
tusks commonly found in the soil of that < of a village carpenter, raised himself to the 
coast—having melted more rapidly than the j foremost rank as an investigator of the laws 
rest, the enormous news fell by its own weight' of Nature. Hunter did*not accept as truth, 
on a hank of sand. Of this, two Tungusiaus,: all that was told him ; nor did he rest content 
who accomjxuned Mr. Adams, the recorder of] with what his predecessors hail done or said; 
the fact-, were witnesses. 1 u the month of; but, intent upon the discovery of tacts, he 
March, 1804, the discoverer came to his j went to work for himself. Animal and vege- 
raammoth, and having cut oil'the tusks, ex -1 table products of allkinds were materials full of 
changed them with a merchant for goods of, interest to him ^ome whence they would, they 
the value of fifty rubles. Two years after- were, made to contribute to his knowledge of 
wards, or the seventh after the discovery of natural tilings ; and when his skill and his 
the mammoth, Mr. Adams visited the s|K>t, fame grew, and as skill and fame gave money 
and found the mammoth still in the same and power, both were used for the acquisition 
place, but altogether mutilated: the Jakutski of a larger stock of materials for observation, 
of the neighlwmrhood had cut off the flesh, During his lifetime he prepared and aeeu- 
witli which they fed their dogs during the mulated a marvellous number of specimens; 
scarcity. Wild beasts, such as white bears, and when his sudden death whilst attending 
wolves, wolverines, and foxes, also fed upon at 8t, George’s Hospital, brought enemies and 
it, and the traces of their footstep were seen friends alike to a recognition of liis great 
around. The skeleton, almost entirely cleared services to science, it was determined to buy 
of its flesh, remained whole, with the excep- his museum, with funds provided by the 
tion of one fort-leg, probably dragged off by public purse, and to place its contents where 
tiie bears. The spine, with other parts of the they might be ready for public reference, 
skeleton, still held together by the. ligaments. The valuable charge was first offered to the 
and by parts of the skin. The hetui was College of Physicians, and declined upon* the 
oovdfed with a diy skin; one of till ears, plea that they were too poor. It was next 
well preserved, was furnished with a tuft of offered to the College of Surgeons, and 
hair. The point of the lower lip had been accepted. The Government voted * portion 

C wed ; and the tipper one, with the pro- of the money necessary for buildings. museum, 
ns, having been devoured, the molar teeth the College finding the rest. Since then, 
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"without any help from the taxes, the collec¬ 
tion has been increased and enriched from 


vnnotts sources. 

Fifteen hundred pounds were 


Fifteen Hundred pounds were given for 
fifteen hundred preparations left behind him 
by Sir Astley Cooper; four hundred and fifty 
pounds were given for four hundred and fifty 
made by Mr. Liston; eight hundred and 
sixty-eight pounds for preparations made by 
" old Brooks,” ttnd seven hundred and sixty 
pounds for A number ef specimens prepared 
by Mr. Langstaff. Innumerable things have 
been given by different scientific surgeons 
and others, until the total of the com¬ 
bined supply makes up what we see—un¬ 
doubtedly the finest physiological collection 
in the world. The whole cost of bringing the 
thing to its present perfection has been very 
great. Since the museum has been in charge 
of the College, it is calculated that they have 
spent upon it, in specimens, salaries, cata¬ 
logues, and preservation (a very costly busi¬ 
ness) upwards of Bixty-six thousand pounds. 

With the consequences entailed by its 
custody (ingloriotisly escaped by the College 
of Physicians) the sum spent Inis been much 
larger still. This hits come almost wholly 
out of the fees paid for diplomas, the College 
having no property in houses or lands; and 
such being the case, now that they see the 
museum has grown and grown till it almost 
chokes up the existing space for its reception 
—huge though that,be-—and now that sped-! 
mens are hidden up for want of space for their 
display; the public may fairly demand that 
aid from some source may be given for its 
proper expansion. In other countries the 
Government are foremost in their provision 
for science; in ours, the public voice has 
•often to be raised figain and again before a 
scanty dole is afforded for snch public pur¬ 
poses.* About three thousand n-year is now 
spent out of the funds of the surgical public 
for keeping up this national museum—open 
to the nation without fee or stint, with no 
WOpenny fee at the door, Gs they have at 
St. Paul’s—a museum into which the contri¬ 
butions of science are ever and anon pouring 
new abundance. The Government of France, 
or Prussia, or Russia, if they had such an 
institution, would surely not stint something 
for house-room. Why should the Govern¬ 
ment of England 1 

Whilst to the scientific this musenm affords 
ample means for study, it lias also points of 
deep interest and instruction for the simplest 
of unlettered visitors. On a pedestal in the 
centre of the room, stands the skeleton, eight 
feet high of the Irish giant, O’Byrne, the living 
human wonder of his day. He died about 
seventy years ago, when only twenty-two 
years old, his death being hastened by his 
love for drink. His last fears were, that his 
enormous frame might fall into the hands of 
the doctors, and he made those about him 
promise to cany his body out.to sea, and 
tdnk it there. So remarkable a specimen of 


the human fkmily was not, however, fated to 
he utterly lost. A hundred years might pass 
without producing another man of the wune 
height; extraordinary exertions were made 
to secure his skeleton, and John Hunter 
succeeded in adding it to liis museum, but 
not without an expenditure of a very large 
sum of money to the depraved associates oP 
the dmnken dead giant. Beside O’Byme’s 
skeleton are those of an adult man and 
woman of the ordinary stature, and the con¬ 
trast is sufficiently complete. A more striking 
one, however, is secured by a fourth skeleton, 
that of a little woman, known thirty ycaiN 
ago, as the Sicilian Dwarf. Her name was 
Caroline Crachami, and she was exhibited in 
various parts of England, being much less 
than two feet high ! She died in Old Bond 
Street, in lK2l,and her skeleton measures hut 
twenty inches. The man who put up her skele¬ 
ton, had evidently a dash of the satirist in his 
composition ; for at the foot of the tinv bonv 
frame lies a silk stocking that once clothed 
the dwarfs leg, and a little ring filled with 
pearls, and a ruby that once encircled her 
finger. The glitter of the gew-gaws is a 
silent commentary on the vanities once allied 
to the dry tiones they now lie beside—vanities 
not limited to poor dwarf*. 

Beyond the human giant, loom the bones 
of a quadrupl'd the skeleton of poorCIiunv, 

“ the mad elephant of Exeter Change.’’ 
Many of our readers will remember the days 
when Zoological Gardens were unknown in 
England, and when Exeter Change projected 
half across the present Strand m ar the end of 
Catherine Street, and ran for a considerable* 
distance down towards Charing Cross—the 
under part l>e,ing an arcade for the sale of 
nick-nacks, and the upper stories being full of 
caged wild-ljeasts. Those who remcnil ter that, 
old favoqrite haunt of shopping ladies and 
sight-seeing Londoners, will rcmem)H:r also 
the day when the town wj*s alarmed by news 
that the elephant Inal gone mad, with love 
and tooth-achc, and was breaking out of his 
den ; and how, in spite of drugs by pailsful, 
and ]K>iaons by the pound, he could be neither 
cured nor killed ; and how, at last, men were 
summoned from the neigldiourhood armed 
with guns to fire upon the enraged creature, 
and at last a file of grenadiers were sent for, 
and all fired, and fired more than two hun¬ 
dred muskets ami rifle shots in vain, until at 
length one ball took effect in the poor crazy 
monster’s brain. To all who remember these 
things, Chuny will appear an old acquaintance 
when they see him m the College Museum, 
for which he was l>ouglit at a cost of two hun¬ 
dred pounds. 

Round about tbe museum are many 
other, smaller objects of attraction. _ The 
paper nautilus is there with a word in 
the catalogue, dissipating the old poetical 
notion that their expanded arms are used as 
sails; also some beautiful Italian models of 
the torjiedo—the fishy living galvanic battery; 
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Boxne ca«es of xuost curiously dissected insects, | similar violence being committed on its own 
and also some skeletons of fish, showing, each i head or body.” A ^fuller. account of this re¬ 


in its proper place, the multitude of small 
bones that Iwtuer the hasty epicure. One of 
the specimens is a trout caught at Drayton 
Manor. It weighed twenty-two pounds, and 
was sent by Sir lioliert Peel, as a curiosity, to 


markable case of monstrosity may be foundin' 
the “Philosophical Transactions,” by those 
who like to seek it. . 

Many other things equally strange might 
be named, were it needful, for the smaller 


the College, when the council, in compliment ( museum is halt-full of curious things. There 
to the statesman who dealt so much more | are, for instance, illustrations of two of the 
liberally with science than many oilier j most marvellous cures, or rather escapes, on 
ministers bail done, spent a round sum in j record :—such as the bones of the front of the 
putting up the skeleton iu the present chest of a man who was literally impaled by 
style. • I a gig shaft, but recovered; a second, are 

Besides remarkable instances of normal j'lrawings to illustrate the injuries of another 
structure, many curious freaks of nature are [ man, a bailor, who was pinned to the deck by 
tliere also; some of them being ui a small j an iron spike at the end of a mast, weighing 
additional room on the left <>f the hall. One six hundred pounds, but who yet recovered, 
of these, the child with two skulls, may be j and is believed to be yet alive, and well, in 
mentioned. It is the skeleton of a l»ty bom j Wales. The crowning curiosities, however, 
in Bengal, about seventy y oni-s ago. Here Ls 

the description from the catalogue:—“The 


there Wing, besides the proper head of the 
child, another of the same size, and to ap¬ 
pearance almost equally perfect, attached to 
its upper part. This upper head was upside 
down, the two being united together by a 
firm adhesion between their crowns, but with¬ 
out any indentation at their union, there being 
a smooth continued surface from one to the 
other. The face of the upper head was not 
over that of the lower, but had an oblique 
Iiosition, the centre of it being immediately 
above tiie rigid eye. When the child was 
six months old, both of the heads were 
covered with black hair, in nearly the same 
(fuantitv. At this period the skulls seemed 
to have been completely ossified, except a 
small space on tlie top. The eyelids of 
the superior head were never completely shut, 
but remained a little ojien, even when the 
child was asleep, ami the eyeballs moved at 
random. When tlie child was roused, the 
eyes of Imth heads moved at tlu* same time; 
but those of the superior head did not appear 
to be directed to the same object, but wan¬ 
dered in different directions. Thu tears 
flowed from tlie eyes of the superior head 
almost constantly, but never from the eyes of 
tile other except when crying. The superior 
head seemed to sympathise with the child in 
most of its natural actions. When the child 
cried, the features of this head were afl’ceted 
in u similar manuer, and the tears flowed 
plentifully. When it sucked the mother, from 
the month of the superior head the saliva 
flowed more copiously than at any other time, 
for it always flowed a little from it. When 
the child smiled, the features of the superior 
head sympathised in that action. When the 
skin of the superior head was pinched, the 
child seemed to feel little or no pain, at leaat 
not in the same proportion as was felt from a 


are not named in tlie catalogue, though they ji 
stand in two small bottles, on a mahogany i! 


child was healthy and was more than four j pedestal, in the centre of this smaller room, 
years old at the tune of its death, which was j To a man with a soul for identicals, they must 
occasioned by tlie bite of a poisonous snake.! offer great attraction, for they are two i«»r- 
Wlien born, ‘the body of the child was na- j lions of tlie small intestine of the Emperor 
turally formed, but tlie head appeared double, ■ Napoleon, showing the presence of the cau- 
. ' ’ " ' etrous disease that killed him. These post¬ 
mortem relies were removed by a French 
surgeon who assisted in ujicniiig the body of 
tlie deceased conqueror, and were given by 
him to Barry O’Meara, who presented them 
to Sir A alley Cooper. They oiler scientific 
and historical evidence of tlie. cause of the 
great man's death. Some time ago a card 
leant against the ltollies, explaining the nature 
of their contents, but mure than once a French 
visitor to the place la came excited, and even 
violent, on seeing tlie relies of their venerated 
chief. One day a perfect scene occurred:— 
“ Pertide Albion ! ’ shocked a wild (boil, 
whose enthusiasm seemed as though it had 
been fed upon Cognac. “ Perfide Albion ! ” 
again and more loudly rang through the 
usuidly quiet hall. “ Not sufficient to have 
your Vatcrloo Bridge, your Vaterloo Place, 
your Vaterloo Jtoota, but you put violent 
hands on tie grand Emperor himself. Per- 
fide! perfide! perfide 1 ” lie yelled again, and 
had he not been restrained, would hu\ e run a 
Gallic muck among the bones and bottles 
that would have been recollected for many a 
day. From that time the pathological record 
of Napoleon’s fatal malady has been un¬ 
numbered, and—to the million — unrecog¬ 
nisable, 

A popular enquiry of the place is, “ Where ’a 
Mrs. Van Buteliell 1 Which is Mrs. Van 
Buteliell 1 ” Tlie lady iu question was the 
first wife of Martin Van Buteliell, a cele¬ 
brated quack doctor, who, eighty years, ago, 
used to ride in llyde Piu'k » pony painted 
blue, green, and reil, as an advertisement of 
himself and his pretended cures. When the 
good lady died, her husband employed. some 
eminent medical men of the day to try a mode 
of preserving her remains, aud they were 
accordingly embalmed with turpentine and 
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camphorated spirits of vine. Seventy-five saccharine sap and reducing it to sugar is, at 
years have elapsed since* it was done, oud present, rude, and perhaps wasteful. The. 
Mrs. Van Butohell, judging by her head, ia trees are perforated with an auger in* an 
stall a most respectable mummy. Another oblique upward direction, at about twenty 
■ female, who desired about the same period to inches from the ground, and on the south | 
be so treated after her demise, and whose side. The trough, which is to reoeive the 
wish was realised, is in a similar state of pre- sap is placed at the foot of the tree, and ! 
serration. But we h&ve Baid enough. Let loft there throughout the day, at the close of 
those who would know pore of the tine which its contents are ]>oured into casks, or ! 
collection, go and search out its curiosities into a huge trough made of the hollowed 
for themselves. trunk of a birch tree. The evaporation is 

--- - -- kept up by a brisk fire, night and day, until ! 

THE WEALTH OF THE WOODS. the liquid is reduced to a syrup. It is then 

- strained through a blanket. Afterwards it ' 

Those uncultivated regions, dotted here; is Ruled till reduced to the proper consistency 
and there with trees, and serried everywhere j for being poured into the moulds. When ! 
with brambles, which we of Eurojw call a properly • relined, the maple-sugar of New 
forest, is a garden compared with the least i Brunswick equals in quality and beauty the j 
extensive forest of New Brunswick. A j finest sugar consumed in Europe. Maple sap , 
saunter only a few hundred yards from a \ is also convertible into vinegar by acetous • 
New Brunswick settlement suddenly brings fermentation under t he rays of the sun. 
you to a barrier of trees, firmly rooted, side Maple-sugar is consumed throughout New 1 
by side, in the severest military order, and Brunswick, and in various other parts of the I 
you are told that that ([jointing between the American (VuiUnent. Some of the angaries . 
crevices of the trees) is your way into the tup eight hundred trees annually ; yet these 
forest; the reflection at once passes through trees, so valuable for their saccharine, matter i 
your imnd that the famed Daniel Lambert (and the extraction of which docs not ; 
would have been an indifferent backwoodsman. retard their growth), have been indiscri- ! j 
However you are in a North American wil- minately felled by the settlers ; and already ! 
demess, a few hundred miles from the most many New Brunswick farmers when they ■! 
distant approach to the comforts of civilisar hear of the pains the people of th# ; 
tion; ana jour resolution to make the best United States are taking to plant manic j 
of matters is strong. With a desperate effort, orchards, look back with regret to the noble j 
that rapidly ptunps the blood into your face, maple graves they have ohopiwd up into fire- '■ 
you force your way through the barrier. In wood. The wood when worked has a rosy ; 
a few minutes you are buried in the vast tinge, and a silky texture. It exhibits two 
solitude. You hear the chirp of birds at aI accidental forms, wliich give it additional 1 
great height. It is March, and you are re- j value in the eyes of cabinet makers. One is j 
minded that about this season of the year the i known as “ curled maple,” that is, maple with . 
blade bear, liaving tucked the thick part of an undulating grain, such as the red flowering I 
his paw throughout the winter, and taken no maple (which also grows plentifully in the j 
other kind of nourishment, issues from his dense forests of New Brunswick) oiten shows. ! 

' den in quest of more substantial lore. This The second accidental formation of which 1 
reflection, however unpleasant at first, is cabinet makers take advantage, is found only 
soon dispelled by the marvellous variety in old trees. It consists of an inflexion of the 
of- the scene. Life in a thousand forms fibre from the circumference towards the 
itf :busy about you. Pnsay is changing her centre, producing spots of half a line in 
winter coat of white for the grey of sum- diameter, sometimes contiguous, and sotue- 
mer; and the fox is quietly speculating times several lines apart. This foruuition is 
UJ)OU the hen who is sitting under your called “ bird’s-eye maple.” The sugar-maple 
neighbour's shed. After a quarter of an is now beginning to be imported into this 
hour’s -desperate scrambling you emerge into country in considerable quantities. Even 
* a smalt open space; and are startled to find a from thu excrescences or knobs of this 
busy hmm of people at work. On inquiry, beautiful and valuable tree, cabinet-work of 
you leant that you have surprised the workers rare beauty is manufactured by the French, 
of a maple-sugary. The sugar maples, into Passing from the sugary, and leaving behind 

which holes have been bored, are noble trees, you the graceful rows of silver maple, that 
rising, in Some instances, to the height of look like fairies' wands, yon may pass one or 
seventy or eighty feet. Tne ground on which two stunted grey oaks. The severe winter 
they grow is a gentle declivity, in the valley dwarfs them, yet their wood is Bound and 
of which a stream, with bits of frail ice still hard, and serves for agricultural implements, 
clinging about its honks, bubbles along. The and sleighs. Your attention is, however, 
back of the rock or sugar maple is of a soon taken from the puny oaks to be rivetted 
dazzling whiteness. The sugar camp is a upon some magnificent specimens of vegeta- 
: .sough shanty, pitched in one corner of the tion. The grand walnut or butternut trees <>i 
pdeared space, to shelter those who attend New Brunswick, ana hardly known in En- 
td the kettles. The prooess of extracting the gland. The butternut, however, makes nobis 
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timber, and most useful for many important. I You rumble on, poshing your way through 


generally shoot at a right angle from the of a quiet fox making au disappearance on 
trunk, rive it a wide-spreading and luxuriant tip-toe with grotesque caution, or pausing in 
tuft. The fruit of this tree is an oily nut, astonishment at the ehrill cries of some of the 
called a “ butternut,” which the settlers great birds that flaunt lazily about in the air.- 
pickle. The bark of the tree makes an excel*- When you get upon low moist ground vou 
lent yellow dye. Butternut-wood is a most find the common alder and the olaek alder 
valuable timber; it lias great powers of re- growing in thick clusters. The wood of the 
distance to heat and moisture. For coach- alder takes black 1 rotter than any other 
panels it is in request from its lightness, timlier; from this property chiefly it derives 
toughness, and the manner in which it re- its value. With sulphate of iron the bark 
ceivesmint. At Fredericton, butternut wood' forms a good black dye for wool, and this 
is used generally for furniture. The grain is j dye is ‘not imfrequently used by American 
handsome, easily worked, and susceptible | hatters. 

of a good polish. Some of the public) To see the wild cherry’ tree to advantage 
buildings of Fredericton have lieen fitted up I you must take a forest rarnble*about the end 
with butternut wood with a most pleasing [of August. You will then *fiml the wild 
effect; yet this timber is never imported cherries hanging in rich profusion above yon. 
into this country, although it can be pro-1 You will seldom find the wild cherry tree of 
cured in large quantities and blocks, and is ( Now Brunswick exceed ihii-tv-tivu feet in 
easily propagated. Near the great butter-'height, with a trunk averaging from eight to 
nut tree you will lind the flowery dog-wood, I 'en inches in diameter. The wood is of a dull 
a most useful tinilx-r from its hardness and light-red tint, which deepens, with age, into a 
the lieauty of its grain. Its diminutive ■: brilliant brown. )u the United States, where 
proportions, however, render it useless ex- i the tree grows to a large size, it is so worked 
ccpt for tool handles, or other equally small i that it rivals the beauty of the finest ma- 
articles. I hogany. The settlers of New Brunswick turn 

Upon a gentle declivity, or in a valley of. the wild cherries of their forests to account 
rich soil, you find the tall and slender eanoc-l by extracting a liqueur from it, which, when 
birch.-another most valuable and beautiful! carefully prepared, is said to outrival the 
tree. The wood of this birch exhibits, irn- : Kirschwasser made from the cherries of the 
mediately below its first ramification, gentle i Black Forest. Nowand then in your forest 
indulations of the fibre, which American I rambles your sense of siuell will lie gratified 
joiners turn to account for inlaid work. The' with the odour emitted from that almost 
bark of this lurch, however, is the mostuseless, though graceful tree, the balsam 
valuable part of it. Pram this bark thej poplar. This odour cornea from a yellow gum 
Indian.-, manufacture various ornaments and ! which exudes from the spring-buds of the 
build their canoes. tree. The American nape* is a tender, graceful 

In dose proximity to tlio ash, and sur- tree; the larger kind is a valuable wood, 
rounded with black sprttec ana hemlock equal in richness, when carefully polished, to 
Bpruee, you find a toll tree with a stem like a satin-wood. 

shaft of gold. Its lowest branch is forty feet It has Ixjeii, and probably is still, a matter 
from tlie ground. This is the yellow birch, of dispute which tree is the monarch of the. 
esteemed by cabinet-makers for its durability, North America* forests. The oak, of which 
and its handsome appearance when polished ; Englishmen are so proud, is a puny, sickly 
large quantities of it reach Europe. It is plant in new Brunswick, overshadowed by 
from the bark of this tree that the empyreu- the butternut and cheriy-birch ; but the 
raatic oil is extracted with which Russian rambler, who has a sense of the beautiful, 
leather is dressed, and it is from this oil that will give a derided supremacy to the beech, 
prepared Russian leather obtains its peculiar All botanists have united in extolling the 
odour. The most useful of the American magnificent feathery foliage of the beech ; its * 
lurches, however, is that species known to the grand proportions, its roots, like the claws ot 
<Ta.myrHti.tm as cherry birch, and to the inhabi- a giant stretched along the surface of the 
famta of New Brunswick ns blaek birch. It is earth around it, then suddenly plunged below, 
imported into this couutry in large quantities. The traveller in New Brunswick will sod-' 
Under water it is almost imperishable; but denly find himself buried in a dense forest 
its tendency to warp when dry, detracts consisting entirely of these noble trees—-such 
greatly from its value for furniture. For that a forest is one of the grandest scenes in 
part of vessels which is under 'water, this nature. The white birch depends for its pre- 
wood Is extensively used. Its sap yields servation upon its marvellous beauty, inas- 
exdellent vinegar, arid its leaves, when robbed much as it can minister to the wants of nun 
and dried, emit a nleiwuit perfume, or make only in the shape of firewood. Tbcredbirch 


and dried, emit a pleasant perfume, or make only in the shape of firewood. TfcWTea fawh 
a' refreshing infusion when steeped in milk is less ornamental, but more useful than its 
and sugar. Its inner bark ta valuable for gorgeous brother. Red beech timber is 
' faftwfinff stronger and tougher than oak, bdt less stiff 
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Wjffilffll almost powerless to corrupt it; but 
variable Sbqespheres rapidly destroy it After 
forty yeaift lflitoersion in water it has been 
found as souna afc.when it was felled. The 
finest specimens ot thstimbeir are to be found 
in Prince Edward Isjpnd. Timid ramblers 
learn with sonie concern that the bears resort 
to the beech foi-ests lb satisfy their partiality 
for beech nuts. 

Here and there you come across a speci¬ 
men of the iron-wood tree. It is a stunted 
plant, not often exceeding seventeen feet in 
height. The line grain and weight of its 
timber, however, gives it a particular value. 
Near the brilliant yellow birch the ash will 
generally he found. The white ash is tougher 
and stronger titan oak; but is principally 
esteemed for its remarkable ehisticity. In 
swampy ground the black ash thrives. Its 
wood is yet more elastic, though weaker than 
that of the white ash—it is, however rich in 
alkali. 

You will also, iu the course of the shortest 
forest ramble-in New Brunswick, come up with 
lofty specimens of wlute and ml elm. These 
trees, remarkable for their beauty wherever 
they are found, are in the forests of New 
Brunswick magnificent plants, reaching some¬ 
times one hundred feet in height. The tough¬ 
ness of dm timber forms its chief value. It 
perishes rapidly when exposed alternately to 
wet and dry atmospheres, but under water it 
lasts in a sound comlition for centuries. Red 
elm timber resists variable weather better 
than the white elm, but its grain is coarse. 
Another gigantic tree to he found in the loose, 
deep soils of New Brunswick forests, is bass¬ 
wood, or the American lime. Jt is a hand¬ 
some tree, but of little more value thuu the 
gorgeous beech. < 

The speculative mau cannot walk ten paces 
in any part of the vast forests of New Bruns¬ 
wick, without ]>ausing to inquire how it is 
that the wealth he sees about him lies there 
unproductive. In the noble trees, the heads 
of which are lost in the cloudy the utilitarian, 

; Whom it is the fashion to deride, sees so many 
incipient arm-chairs and sofas, lie notes how 
the handsome knotty branch of yonder elm 
rrnght be fashioned into a garden-chair. If 
this current of reflection be indulged at the 
expense of a little poetry; if a intyi, with a 
* hatchet and a foot-rule, bo a less poetic visitor 
of tbs forest than the verse maker who muses 
in its mighty labyrinths, at least the prosaic 
leveller of arboriculturol moiuu-chs does good 
service to his kind. Our forest ramble is open 
tothecharge of utilitarianism; we have not used 
pre-Raphaelite colours; but while pleading 


be, that Nature presents to them pictures as 
grand as those of the American solitudes, they 
cannot, if they look at th* question its its 
human light, he sorry to lean that there iB a 
faint hope of one day l>eliolding the solitudes 
which the poet loves peopled by happy fami¬ 
lies. There is poetry in the practical, os well 
as in the purely imaginative. The man who 
first stayed the mountain's stream to turn a 
mill-wheel, was, in all probability, as poetic a 
being as the author of the finest lines on its 
pellucid waters, the music of its flow, and the 
verdure of its banks, In this view, let our 
practical view of the untrodden wildernesses 
be regarded ; if we haye not written poetry 
on their beauty and their grandeur, wc have 
endeavoured to show the resources they con¬ 
tain for the profitable exorcise of that honest 
labour which fails to find its duo reward in 
oitr teeming island. Thus the muse may 
forgive us lor taking our forest, ramble 
with a note-book in one liaml and a foot- 
rule iu the other. 


ourselves a cor datipn, in the hop that some 
of.the wood, the useful properties of which 
we have noticed, may in due time be fashioned 
: into easels for some seraphic pointer of very 
- angular virgins, draped iu a costume of most 
painful stiffness. Grateful as au men must 


TIIE MAGIC CRYSTAL. 

It is the fashion—especially among people 
of fashion—to point with pity to a tale of 
modern witchcraft, to au advertisement of a 
child’s caul, or to the bond fide certificates of 
cases from the takers of quack medicines, 
and to deplore the ignorance of their inferiors. 
Delusions, however, of the grossest, kind are 
not confined to the illiterate. A cloud of 
dujies have ever floated about iu the higher 
regions of society; while it is quite a mistake 
to suppose that the refinements and dis¬ 
coveries of the nineteenth century have dis¬ 
persed them. The reign of Queen Victoria, like 
that of Elizabeth and of Aime, 1ms its Dr. 
Dees, and Lillys, and Partridges, who are as 
successful as their precursors in gaining pro¬ 
selytes who can pay handsomely. Damsel 
of high degree, fresh from boarding-school, 
with her head more full of sympathy for the 
heroes and heroines of fashionable novels, and 
ideas more fixed upon love affairs than oil any 
legitimate studies, can easily find out, through 
mysteriously worded advertisements in the 
Sunday papers, or through the ready agency 
of friends wlio have already become victims 
to the “ science ” of astrology and magic, the 
whereabouts of these awful and wonderful 
beings. There are a number of stylus and 
classes of them, all varying iu appearance and 
mode of operations. Tiiere are the old' 
women, who, consoled by the glories of their 
art, repine not at inhabiting comfortless 
garrets in the purlieus of the New Cut, Lam¬ 
beth ; and hiding their vocation under the 
mask of having stayhuses or infallible corn- 
plaisMrs to sell, receive mdre visitors from the 
fashionable cream of Belgravia than from the 
dross of Bermondsey. Disguises ore some¬ 
times resorted to, aiid parties of titled ladies 
have been known to meet, and put on the 
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habiliments of “charwomen,” and to pass 
themselves off as dressmakers. There is an 
old, man with unshaven' beard and seldom 
washed face, viwb lives in more comfortable 
Btyle with his son, in Southwark (the favoured 
district of the conjurors), who, to keep up 
appearances, has “Engineer," hugely en¬ 
graved ou a great brass plate over the door; 
who casts nativities, and foretells events of the 
future, for three or five shillings, as the appear¬ 
ance of the visitor will warrant him in de¬ 
manding ; receives all his votaries silting at a 
terribly littered table of dirty |«qiers, with u 
well-smoked clay pipe beside him.—Passing to 
a higher grade, the “ agent,” or arranger of 
matters, legal, pecuniary, or domestic, only 
practises the black art for the love he bears 
it and to oblige his friends, but never refuses 
a few shillings ice, out of respect to the 
.interests of the science. Nearly all hit cus¬ 
tomers are people of title. 

But the most successful of these ast rological 
conjurors is the possessor of a certain Mauic ; 
Ckyktai. ; to the surface of which he pretends J 
to call up angels, constellations, and heroes of: 
the past, with all of whom familiar converse- ■ 
lions are held, to the amazement of large 
parlies of fashionables assembled in elegant 
salons. Were the rank and numbers of the 
jiemms weak enough to be deluded by such 
exhibitions to bedivulgcd,the revelation would 
not be credited by the sane iKirt of tin* world. 
The Magic Crystal, (luring the London season 
last past, became the wonder, the talk, and— i 
with not- a few—tins lxdicf. Some account 
of the antecedents of Magic Crystals will not 
be without interest:— 

Those who have passed any time in India, 
will lia\ e become acqtmii ted with the use made 
of round masses of ron>;n hewn polished glass, 
designated l>ivinhig Orystals, and bear testi¬ 
mony to the superstitious awe with which they 
are regarded. The High Priest of the Bhuddist 
and Hindoo Temples in former times, when 
arrayed in the consecrated garments for the 
festivals, had one of these round knobs—about 
the size of a large pendant drop of a chan¬ 
delier, or the top of a beadle’s slalF—sus¬ 
pended from his neek bv a chain of great 
value, and of dazzling brilliancy. It was 
through the agency of this crystal that he 
was supposed It* hold communion witli the 
spirit or spirits to whom he and his followers 
accorded devotion and made intercessions; 
and the glass, acting as did the famed oracle 
of Delphi, gave orders ami commands, and 
settled all groat questions that might be 
submitted to its spiritual master. The priest, 
although he might be a pattern of purity, and 
the quintessence of all that was good, having, 
however, the sin of being in years, and not 
able perhaps to keep from the spirit in¬ 
habiting the crystal all the transactions 4f his 
youth, could not hold direct communication 
with it; to arrange this, a certain number of 
hoys (and sometimes, in some of the temples, 
young damsels) were retained, who, never 


having mixed with the world, could not be 
supposed to be in any way conjitrifinated by 
its vices. These alone were #*T to be capable 
of beholding the" spirifetfAhen he chose to 
make his appearance**® the divining glass, 
and interpreting to- $ttd fro the questions 
put, and answers received. Although it 
was not every boy or* 1 seer " to whom was 
permitted the gift of spiritual vision, yet in 
later times, when divining crystals multiplied, 
little ragged boys would run after the passers 
in the streets and offer to see—anything that 
might be required of them—for an anna, or 


of thick black fluid into the palm of u boy’s 
hand, ami commanding him to see various 
people ami things, of which practice Lane, 
in his “ Modern Egyptians,” gives some 
curious disclosures. 

1 >ivuiing mirrors were not confined to the 
East. l)r. Dec was the first English im¬ 
postor who vaunted the jxissehsiun of one 
of these priceless treasures. He had for the 

seer ” oue Kelly, an Irishman, and to this, 
doubtless, was attributable the impression 
that prevailed among the astrologers and 
amateur spirit hunters, that when the spirits 
condescended to speak, they always gave 
speeeli with a very strong spice o’ the 
brogue. Tliis “beryl,” as it is called, was 
preserved amongst the. Strawberry Hill curi- 
ositits, and fell under the hammer of Oeorge- 
Robins at tlie memorable sale. It proved to 
Ik- a globe of canucl-coal. In Aubrey’s Mis¬ 
cellany there, is an engraving of another 
larger crystal, and there is with it (asalso in 
oilier works produced about the same ]>eriod) 
many wonderful stories ; vet notwithstanding 
the magic capabilities of*these mirrors, they 
went out of fashion until the beginning of 
the present year. 

Tliis revival and its consequences is like a 
page out of a silly roimutoe. The story, if 
told by a disinterested historian, would re¬ 
quire authentication as lielonging to the year 
1WS0. We therefore turn, by way of voucher, 
to a publication—which ou any other occasion, 
it would require an apology to our readers 
for quoting—called “ Zadkiel’s Almanac for 
lb51.” At page 4<i of that farrago, after 
referring to the existence of Magic Crystals at 
the present day, the writer says:—“ One of 
large size (four inches in diameter) was a few 
years since brought over by a friend of Lady 
Blessington ;• after the sale of whose effects it 
recently fell into the hands of a friend of 
mine; and, having tested its powers, 1 have 
resolved on giving my readers an account of 
this wonderml mode of communicating with 
the spirits of the dead. The crystal is sphe¬ 
rical, and has been turned from a large mads 
of pure rock crystal. 1 have been shown 
some few others, but, with the exception of 
one shown me by Lord S.,* they are all much 

* For whlcli hi* lordship, wo «w told, paid Zadkiel's 
friend < 60 . 
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i^»Tbe«e «re said to be consecrated to 


*the AaiintttfJ&e planets, and are, therefore, 
hr leas p|*l than Lpdy Blessing-tan's 
Crystal, «B«orated to the 

Archangel of the ^^peliaiel, may be con¬ 
sulted during four hm each day, -whereas 
the others can ge«*f«dly be used only for a 
very brief space of time; nor can very potent 

S iiita be called into them or made to render 
emselves visihle. It will be seen that in 
this .large crystal spirits appeared without 
being ‘ called,’ as is usual; and that they 
.give us most important information of the 
actual existence of the soul after death, and of \ 
the stats in which it exists and will exist until 
the Judgment. They confirm all the great 
truths of Bevelation and of the Christian 
religion; and they tell ua that we should 
take the Holy Scriptures as our guide alone, 
and not rely on the dogmas of any Church, or 
heed the opinions of any b uman teachers. They 
aver that Prayer and Praise are essential to 
salvation, but that forma and ceremonies are 
not; and they say that au the spirits, and 
even the highest Angels in Paradise, do pray 
to God, who is always pleased with earnest \ 
prayer.” j 

It is this sort of blasphemy which, nn- ( 
happily, makes the most dupes, for weak j 
minded people mistake it for religi *;:. The; 
mode in which this delusion was “ worked,” I 
we learn from a friend who accidentally be-1 
came acquainted with the imposture. He 
Bays:— 

’‘The first intimation that we received of 
the revival of this notable practice of divina¬ 
tion was about six months ago, when we 
were casually informed that the sou of a dis¬ 
tinguished officer of the ltoyal Navy was, at 
that time, frequently, engaged in developing 
before a few privileged friends, the extraordi¬ 
nary faculty of being able tb hold inter¬ 
course with the world of spirits. It was 
added that the revelations made through 
the medium of this youth were of so won¬ 
derful & nature, and carried such conviction to 
the minds of those who listened, that they! 
were declared to be the result of more than 
human power. 

- " “ We made inquiry as to the nature 
of these revelations, and found—as we ex¬ 
pected — that they were precisely what 
might be expected, not from a supernatural 
intelligence, but from a naval young gen- 
tlem&n who carried to the ceremony a fair 
proportion of that readiness' of belief in 
supernatural agency which is, more or less, 
characteristic of all sailors. On the subject 
in general these gallant officers were imagin¬ 
ative enough, but their sped fie yearnings 
—we are forced to admit-~did not display 
any very lofty range. Their questions, in¬ 
stead of turning on 

" 1 Fate, foreknowledge, and free-will,’ 

were limited to inquiries as is the personal 
appearance of some of our distinguished naval 


Commanders, and the spirit who command - 
ideated his replies, through the interposition 
of the sou of a Captain la the Boyal Navy, 
must have been somewhat of the ehillest 
capacity if he could not have satisfied the 
ingenuous interlocutor. One specimen of 
this Bort may serve for a dozen. 

“ ‘ Ask him,’ said Lord-, for such was 

the rank of the querist, ‘ ask him to describe 
Lord Nelson! ’ 

“And, accordingly, the spirit, with an ac- 
cnracy which was quite astonislung—consi¬ 
dering that no portrait, buBt, or statue of 
Nelson is known to exist—gave a full, true, 
and particular account of England's hero, 
describing him as a very thin man, in a 
oockcd-lrat, with only one eye, one arm, &c.; 
and the truth of this description was declared 
to l»e something truly marvellous. 

“ What the spirit of Lord Nelson Baid we 
were not informed, but we liavo no great 
difficulty in believing tliat it was to the effect 
that ‘ England expects every man to do his 
duty,’ if, indeed, those memorable words went: 
not actually used. Something more he might 
have added of an equally astonishing nature, 
for we have since discovered that, there is a 
formula in these matters. Whatever it was, 
his hearers were jwrfectly satisfied, and the 
lame of this apparition soon got bruited 
abroad amongst the relations and friends of 
the noble awl gallant lord already ad¬ 
verted to. 

“Another boy, also the son of a naval 
officer, about thirteen years of age, was a skil¬ 
ful interpreter; and even if he hail not 
been an agent between two worlds, must still 
have shone forth as something remarkable, 
for one young lady, tbe daughter of a digni¬ 
tary in the Church, declared that ‘in her 
conversation with him, upon metaphysical 
subjects, she had lieen particularly struck by 
the depth and clearness of his reasoning! ’ 
The youthful agent had, certainly, the advan¬ 
tage over his principals in this respect, their 
answers being mostly delivered in the hazy 
manner which usually characterises com¬ 
munications of an oracular nature. 

“ There was, however, on the occasion of a 
matin&e at the retired naval officer's, who was 
and is, the Arch-Priest of this mystery, one 
Spirit who Bpoke plainly enough, but whose 
attributes and revelations were at once so 
comic and appalling, that we are almost 
afraid to transcribe them; still, for the benefit 
of our readers, we will venture 

“A demand was made that the spirit of a 
deceased brother of one of the querists should 
be summoned to appear. 

“ The lieutenants son averted his face, and 
bent over the crystal 

“Presently he said, * I see him—he hasred, 
curly hair, and stoops a good deal I oaxft 
exactly see his features, bid; I think- he 
squints.’ 

“This account of her late brother’s personal 
appearance, though not very flattering, satis- 
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fled the lady aa far as it went; bat being, like 
Macbeth— 

• “ * - . bent to know. 

By the wont means, the wont,’ 

ehe required further proof of her relative’s 
identity. 

“There waa a pause for a minute or two, and 
then the Spirit-seer spoke again: 

“ ‘ He has got a scroll in his hand, which he 
unfolds; there is this inscription on it, in 
letters of fire : 

“‘I AM TOM!!!’ 

We were assured that this sublime revela¬ 
tion was received with a degree of solemn 
awe, which caused onr informan#*to shake 
with suppressed throes of well-bred laughter. 

“ Besides the particular cases of * Tom ’ and 
“ Lord Nelson,” others, not a whit less mar¬ 
vellous, liave been deserilied, and with jn-rfect 
good faith on the part of the narrators, who 
could not be reasoned out of their absurilitv, 
and who insiste<l, moreover, that there could 
Vie no deception in the matter, on account of 
tiie means employed, and the evident sincerity 
of the employes l These means, they said, 
required that the person wiio looked into the 
crystal should lie perfectly pure ; that is to 
say, a child free lrom sin (anil by no means 
given to lying, as sometimes happens w'itli the 
best of children), and that the form of adjura¬ 
tion used was, 4 In nomine Domini,' <kc.; 
Latin being, as is well known, llie language 
which spirits of all denominations, • red, 
black, and grey,’ are most accustomed to. 
Wiieu interrogated after this fashion, the 
spirit, if evil, lied away, howling (iuaudihly); 
if good, it came, when called, unless particu¬ 
larly engaged i,t the >S-m; for it apiieam that 
it is to that planet almost all spirits go when 
their term of purgatory is over.” 

Thus far wv are lighted on our amusing 
way by private information ; but for more 
evidence of t he balderdash by which edu¬ 
cated persons are capable of being de¬ 
luded, we must revert to the Almanac. Ac¬ 
cording to this veracious record, the iirst 
spirit who favoured Zadkivl with a visit (it 
was on the 2bth of January last) was Orion, 
of whom such frequent mention is made, in 
the fatliera. He is described as “a tall man, 
with a helmet on, and in armour; a bear on 
its hind legs near him ! Hu is tierce-looking, 
but has a pleasant smile.” 

Zadkiul indulges the readers of his Almanac 
with woodcuts of'the various spirits as they 
are said to have appeared in the Crystal. 
They were drawn by one of the seers—a 
young gentleman having a knack with the 
penciX The bear “on liis hind legs” does 
not appear; but Orion himself is, in the 
guise of a knight, precisely like thoset the¬ 
atrical heroes dear to the eyes of youth, 
and sold at a “ penny plnin, and twopence 
ooloured.” What renders this portrait quite 
authentic, is a sentence in a letter which our 


friend showed us, from the 
Almanac to an old retired # 


Almanac to an old retired o ftejG PCTidbfgt he 
speaks of the young atmypfwU^btaaum, 
as a for having 

owned that wkatMMpHPil seen in the glass 
was—nothing. ThaT^Uie portraits he took, 
the visions he declared he saw, the answers 
he pretended he heard from the glass, were 
simply of his own invention. That in short 
he had perpetrated an egregious hoax. After 
the date of the letter in which this is dolo¬ 
rously communicated, the young artist’s 
drawings are published in the Almanac as 
authentic likenesses of what appeared in the 
extraordinary glass of spirits. , 

The substance of Orion's communication is 
as follows, commencing with the caution that 
wlint lie tells is not to be published “ for the 
first half of this year,” that is to say, till the 
Almanac is ready. All his communications 
, arc evidently copyright. 

| He says that the Crystal in which he 
I apjiears was made in the year tio7 n.c.; that 
j any questions may be asked, “ except wicked 
. ones ; ” that the querist “ cannot always be 
told; ” and that he comes “ from the atmo¬ 
sphere.” Being out of breath with talking 
—though he says little besides the almve— 
| Orion has recourse to the expedient of “ Utters 
; o f fire,” which, observes Zadkiel, in a note, 
j “ apjiear written in various ways in the 
I Crystal; sometimes on flags, which the Spirits 
’ hold up ; but sometimes they are in print." 
i In these letters of fire, Orion thus counsels 
the querist: “ lie merry. Quarrel not. Keep 
your temjier, and your children, too. You 
arc a good man, but try to be better. 1 am 
wanted. Let mu go.” 

Besides Oriou, there is a spirit whom we 
never had the u< I vantage of hearing of before 
—his name is Gego. He is not quite so 
clever as Oriou, or the Egyptian magicians. 
However we learn from him that in the Pre- 
adamitc era the world did not go round the 
Bun, which is something worth knowing, and 
would be satisfactory information for l)r. 
Cullen. He also says, that “The Babvlon 
mentioned in the Revelations did not allude 
to Home but to London.” 

Without troubling Orion or Gego nny 
further, we turn to a few deceased celebrities 
who were at different times summoned into 
the Crystal, and hear what they have to 
tell us. 

Milton relates that the idea of “ Paradise 
Lost ” wob suggested to him in a dream,, by 
his guardian angel. Homer was born in 
Athens, and know's Virgil. Tacitus, who is 
eminently modest, prefers Caesar's account of 
the Britons to his own, and sayB that ti\e 
Druids were “stupid fellows in geuentl” 
Sir Isaac Newton says, that “ Electricity is 
partly the cause of the moon’s motions,” and 
that “ the nature of light will he discovered, 
but not for a long time/’ 

* The following specimens of colloquies heard 
by large parties of am axed, titled,-and he- 
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A CHRISTMAS TREE. 

1 have been looking on, this evening, at a 
merry company of children assembled round 
that pretty German toy, a Christmas Tree. 
The tree was planted in the middle of a great 
round table, and towered bigh above their 
heads. It was brilliantly lighted by a multi¬ 
tude of little tapers; and everywhere sparkled 
and glittered with bright objects. There 
were rosy-clieeked dolls, hiding behind tbu 
green leaves ; there were real watches (with 
movable hands, at least, and an endless capa¬ 
city of being wound up) dangling from innu¬ 
merable twigs; there were French-polished 
tables, chairs, bedsteads, wardrobes, eight- 
day clocks, and various other articles of 
domestic furniture (wonderfully made, in 
tin, at Wolverhampton), perched^ among the 
boughs, as if in preparation for some fairy 
housekeeping; there were jolly, broad-faced 
little men, much more agreeable in appear¬ 
ance than many real men—and no wonder, 
for their heads took off, and showed them to 
bo full of sugar-phuns; there were fiddles 
and drums ; there wt re tambourines, books, 
work-ltoxcs, paint-boxes, sweetmeat-boxes, 
peep-show boxes, all kinds of boxes; there 
were trinkets for the elder girls, fur brighter 
than any grown-up gold and jewels; there 
were baskets and pincualiions in all devices; 
there were guus, swords, and banners ; there 
were witches standing in enchanted rings of 
paBtetaiard, to tell fortunes; there were 
teetotums, humming-tops, needle-cases, pen¬ 
wipers, smelling-bottles, conversation-cards, 
bouquet-holders ; real fruit, made artificially 
daggling with gold leaf; imitation apples, 
pears, and walnuts, crammed with sur¬ 
prises; in short, as a pretty child, before 
me, delightedly whisj>ered to another pretty 
child, her bosom friend, “ There was every¬ 
thing,' and more." This motley collection 
of odd objects, clustering on the tree like 
magic fruit, and flashing back the bright 
looks directed towards it from every side— 
some of the diamond-eyes admiring it were 


bosoms of pretty mothers, aunts, and nurses 
—made a lively realisation of the fancies of 
childhood; and set me thinking how all the 
trees that, grow and ail the things that come 


into existence on the earth, have their wild 
adornments at that well-remembered time. 

Being now at home again, and alone, the 
only person in the house awake, my. thoughts 
are drawn back, hv a fascination which 1 do not 
care to resist, to my own childhood. I begin 
to consider, what do we all remember best 
upon the branches of the Christmas Tree of 
our own young Christinas days, by which we 
climbed to real life. 

Straight , in the middle of the room, cramped 
in the freedom of its growth by no encircling 
walls or soon-reached ceiling, a shadowy tree 
arises; and, looking up into the dreamy 
brightness of its top—for I observe, in this 
tree, the singular property that it appears to 
grow downward towards the tlnrth—I look 
into my youngest Christmas recollections 1- 

All toys at first, I find. Up yonder, among 
the green holly and red berries, is the Tumbler 
with his hands in his pockets, who wouldn’t 
lie down, hut whenever he was put upon the 
floor, persisted in rolling his fat body about, 
until ne rolled himself still, and brought those 
lobster eyes of his to bear upon me—when I 
affected to laugh very much, but in my heart of 
hearts was extremely doifbtful of him. Close 
beside him is that infernal snuff-box, out of 
which there sprang a demoniacal Counsellor in 
a black gown, with an obnoxious head of hair, 
and a red cloth mouth, wide open, who was 
not to be endured on any terms, but could 
not be put nw#y either; for he used sud¬ 
denly, in a highly magnified state, to fly out 
of Mammoth Snuff-boxes in dreams, when 
least expected. Nor iB the frog with cobbler’s 
'wax on his tail, far off; for there was no 
knowing where he wouldn’t jump; and when 
he flew ovei' the candle, and came upon one’s 
hand with that spotted hack—ml on a green 
ground—he was horifible. The card board lady 
m a blue-silk skirt, who was stood up against 
the candlestick to dance, and whom 1 see oh 
the same branch, was milder,and was beautiful; 
hut I can’t say as much for the larger card¬ 
board man, who used to be hung against tile 
wail and pulled by a string; there was a shutter 
expression in that nose of his; and when he 
got his legs round his neck (which lie very 
often did), he was ghastly, and not a creature 
to be alone with. 

When did that dreadful Mask fin$ look at 
me t Who put it on, and wbyPN#|i . I ao 
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fWj80m& that .the sight bflt is an era in my 
ft in not a hideous visage in Itself ft 
' Wen meantjko be JrolL; .why then were its 
stolid feature! 00 ins ltawbU 1 Surely not 
because it hid th<i weaver's face. An ■apron 
would have done as mtich; and tliough 1 
should ha^e preferred even the apron away, 
it would-not have been absolutely insupport¬ 
able, like the mask 1 Was it the immovability 
of the mask ! The doll's face was immovable, 
but I was not afraid* of her. Pcrlmps that 
fined and set’ change coming over a real face, 
infused into my quickened heart some remote 
suggestion and dread of the universal change 
that is to come on every face, and make it 
still ? 'Nothing reconciled me to it. No drum¬ 
mers, from whom proceeded a melancholy 
chirping on the turning of a handle ; no regi¬ 
ment of soldiers, with a mute band, taken out 
of a box, and fitted, one by one, upon a stiff 
and lazy little set of lazy-tongs; no old woman, 
made of wires and a brown-paper composition, 
cutting np a pie for two-small children; could 

S 've me permanent comfort, for a long time. 

or was it any satisfaction to tie shown the 
WimVj and see that it was made of paper, or 
to have it locked up and be assured that no 
one wore it. The mere recollection of that 
fixed face, the mare knowledge of its existence 
anywhere, Was sufficient to awoke me in the 
night all pertpiration and horror, with “01 
know it’s coming ! O the mask! ” 

I never wondered what the dear old donkey 
with the panniers—there he is!—was made 
of, then ! His hide was real to the touch, 1 
recollect. And the great block horse with 
round red spots all over him—the horse that 1 
could even get upon—I never wondered what 
had teought, him to that strange condition, or 
thought that such a horse was not commonly 
seen at Newmarket. The four horses of no 
colour, next to him, that went into the waggon 
of cheeses, and could be taken out and stabled 
under the piano, appear to have bits of fur- 
tippet for their tails, and other bits for their 
manes, and to stand on pegs instead of legs, I 
bqt it was not so when tMay were brought 
IjjpEUe for a Christmas present. They were 
. .Upright, then; neither was their harness 
' , #i^ffS®umousl) T nailed into their chests, as 
fMpamp to be the case now. The tinkling 
tram of the music-cart 1 did find out,*to be 
made of*quill tooth-picks and wire; and I 
always thought that little tumbler in his 
ihbt sleeves, ■ perpetually swarming up one 
aids of a wooden irame, and coming down, 
head foremost, on the ‘other, rather a weak- 
minded person—though good-natured; but the 
Jacob’s Ladder, next hko, made of little squares 
ofredwood,that went flapping and clattering 
' over one another, each developing a different 
picture, and the whoie enlivened by small bolls, 
was a mighty marvel and a groat delight. 

Ah 1 The Doll's house!—of which I was 
not proprietor, but Where I visited. I don’t 
admire the Houses of $ariioment half so 
rttfioh ns tiuct stane45raated mansion with 


real glass windows, and door-fiteps, aud a real 
balcony—greener than I ever see now, except 
at watering-plaees; aud«v«i they affinal but a 
poor imitation. And thoimh .it did open qll 
at once, the entire house-mutt (which was a 
blow, I admit, as cancelling the fiction of a 
staircase), it was but to shut it up again, and 
I could believe. Even open, there were 
three distinct rooms iu it: a sitting-room and' 
bedroom, elegantly furnished, and, iiest of all, 
a kitchen, with uncommoidy soft fire-irons, a 
plentiful assortment of diminutive utensils— 
oh, the warming-pan !—and a tin man-cook in 
profile, who was alwnys going to fiy two fish, 
i What Barmecide justice have I done to the 
j noble feasts wherein the set of wooden platters 
figured, each with its own jieeuliar delicacy, 
as a ham or turkey, glued tight on to it, and 
garnished with something green, which 1 
j re-collect as moss ! Could all the Temperance 
Societies of these later days, united, give me 
such a tea-drinking sis 1 have had through 
the means of yonder little set of blue crockery, 
which leally would liotd liquid (it rail out of 
the small wooden cask, 1 recollect, and tasted 
of matches), and which made tea, nectar. And 
if the two legs of the ineffectual little sugar- 
tongs did tumble over one another, and wont 
purpose, like Tunch’s hands, wliat does it 
matter ? And if I did once shriek out, as a 
poisoned child, and strike the fashionable 
company with consternation, by reason of 
having drupk a little teaspoon, inadvertently 
, dissolved iu too hot tea, I was never the worse 
j for it, except by a powder! 

Upon the next branches of the tree, lower 
down, hard by the green roller and miniature 
gardening-tools, bow thick the books begiu to 
hang. Thin books, in themselves, at first, but 
many of them, and with deliciously smooth 
covers of bright red or green. What fat 
black letters to begin with! “ A was an 
archer, and shot at a frog.” Of course he 
was. He was an apple-pie also, and there he 
is ! He was a good many things in bis time, 
was A, and so were most of his friends, 
except X, who had. so little versatility, that 
I never knew him to get beyond Xerxes or 
Xautippe-T-liko Y, wbo was always confined 
to a Yacht or a Yew Tree; and Z condemned 
for ever to be a Zebra or a Zany. But, now, 
the very tree itself changes, and beooines a 
bean-stalk—the marvellous bean-stalk np 
which Jack climbed to the Giant's honsei 
And now, thqpe dreadfully interesting, double¬ 
headed giants, with their dubs over their 


And Jack—how noble, with liis sword of 
sharpness, and his shoes of swiftness! Again 
those old meditations come upon me as I pass 
np at him; and ‘ I debate within myself 
whether there waa more than one Jack 
(which X am loth to believe possible), or 
I only one genuine original admirable Jaok, who 
I acimd^ alliilw recorded exploits. 1 . .. . 
















Good for Christmas time in the ruddy color 
of tibe cloak, in which—tbe tree making 
aiopest of itself for her to trip throngh, with 
her basket—Little Bed Biding-Hood comes 
to me one Christ mss Eve, to give me informa¬ 
tion of the cruelty and treachery of that dis¬ 
sembling Wolf who ate her grandmother, 
without timthig any impression on hie appe¬ 
tite, and then ate her, After making that 
ferocious joke about his teeth. She was my 
first love. I frit that if I could have married 
little Bed Biding-Hood, I should have known 
perfect bliss. Kit, it was not to be; and 
there was nothing for it but to look out the 
Wolf in the Noah’s Ark there, and put him 
late in the procession on the table, as a 
monster who was to bo degraded. O the 
wonderful Noah’s Ark! it was not found 
seaworthy when put in a washing-tub, and 
the animals were crammed in at the roof, and 
needed to have their legs well shaken down 
before they could be got iu, even there—and 
then, ten to one but they began to tumble out 
at the door, which was but imperfectly fas¬ 
tened with a wire latch—but what was that 
against it! Consider the noble fly, a size or 
two smaller than the elephant: the lady-bird, 
the butterfly—all triumphs of art! Consider 
the goose, whose feet were so small, and whose 
balance was so indifferent, that he usually 
tumbled forward, and knocked down all the 
animal creation. Consider Noah and his 
family, like idiotic tobacco-stoppers : and how 
the leopard stuck to warm little fingers; and 
how the tails of the larger animals used 
gradually to resolve themselves into frayed 
bits of string! 

Hush! Again a forest, and somebody up 
m a tree—not Bobin H»oa, not Valentine, not 
the Yellow Dwarf (1 have passed him ana all 
Mother Bunch's wonders, without mention), 
but an Eastern King with a glittering scimitar 
and turban. By Allah ! two Eastern Kings, 
for I see another, looking over his shoulder! 
Down upon the grass, at llie tree's foqt, lies 
the foil length of a coal-black Giant, stretched 
asleepjWith his head in a lady’s lap; and near 
them is a glass box, fasteued with four locks 
of shining steel, in which he keeps the lady 
prisoner when he is awake. 1 see the four’ 
keys at his girdle now. The lady makes signs 
to the two kings in the tree, who softly 
descend. It is the setting-in of the bright 
Arabian Nights. 

Oh, now all common things become uncom¬ 
mon and enchanted to me! All lamps are 
wonderfol; all rings are talismans. Common 
flower-pots are foil of treasure, with a little 
earth scattered on the top; trees are for 
AM Baba to hide in; beef-steaks are to 
throw down into the Valley of Diamonds,, 
that the precious stones may stick to them, 
nod he carried by the eagles to their nests, 
whence ihe traders, with loud cries, will scare 
them. Tarts are made, according to the recipe 
of . the Vizier's jK>n of Bassorah, who tamed. 
pMtryoook after he 'ferns set down in his I 


drawers at the gate.df Damaaoue ; oobbtfers 
are all Mustapha% S» the habit of sewing 
up people cut info taut pieces, to whom they 
are taken blindfold. Aliy iron ring let into 
stone is the entrance to a cave, which only 
waits for the magician, and the Httie fire, and 
the necromancy, that will make the earth 
shake. All the dates imported corns from 
the same tree as that unlucky date, with 
whose shell the merchant knocked out the 
eye of the genie’s invisible sou. All olives 
, are of the stock of that fresh fruit, concerning 
which the Commander of the Faithful over- 
hfcrd the bey conduct the fictitious trial of 
the fraudulent olive merchant; all apples are 
akin to the apple purchased (with two others) 
from the Sultan's gardener, for three sequins, 
and which the tall black slave stole from the 
child. All dogs are associated with the dog, 
really a transformed man, who jumped upon 
the baker's counter, and put his paw on the 
piece of had money.. All rice recals the rice 
which the awful laay, who was a ghoule, could 
only peck by grains, because of her nightly 
feasts in the burial-place. My very rocking- 
horse,—there be is, with his nostrils turned 
completely inside-out, indicative of Blood !— 
should have apeg in his neck, by virtue thereof 
to fly away with me, as the wooden horse did 
with the Prince of Persia, in iha sight of all 
his father’s Court. 

Yes, on every object that I recognise 
among those upper branches of my Christinas 
Tree, 1 see this fairy light! When I wake in 
bed, at daybreak, on the cold dark winter 


-or----- j -1 

through the frost on the window-pane, I hear 
| Dinarzade. “ Sister, sister, if you arc yet 
' awake, I pray you finish the history of the 
| Young King of the Biaek»IBlands.” Schehe- 
i rozade replies, “ If my lord the Sultan will 
suffer me to live another day, sister, I will 
not only finish that, but tell you a more won¬ 
derful story yet.” Then, the gracious Sultan 
goes out, giving no orders for the executing 
and we all three breathe again. 

At this height of my tree 1 begin to see, 
cowering among the leaves—it may be bom 
of turkey, or of pudding, or mince pie, or of 
these many fancies, jumbled with Bobinson 
Crusoe on his desert ialaqd, Philip Quarfl 
among the monkeys, Sanqj. "d and Merton 
with Mr. Barlow, Mother Bunch, and the 
Mask—or it may be the result of indigestion, 
assisted by imagination and over-doctoring— 
a prodigious nigbfmaze. It is so exceedingly 
indistinct, that I don’t know why it ’a fright¬ 
ful—but I know it is. I can only make out 
that it is an immense array of nhapolem 
things, which appear to he planted on a vast 
exaggeration of the lazy-tongs that used to bear 
the toy soldiers, and to bo slowly coming d ose 
to my eyes, and receding to an unmeasurable 
distance. When it comes closest, it is worst 
In connection with it, I descry remembmnoes 
cf winter nights incredibly long } of befog sent 
early to bed, as a punishment for some small 
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4gfaAe, and waking in two hour*, with a sen- 
of having been asleep two nights; of 
tfefc leaden hopelessness of morning ever 
dawning; and the oppression, of a weight of 
remorse. 

And now, I see a wonderful row of little 
light* rise smoothly oat of the grouud { before 
a vast green curtain. Now, a bell rings—a 
mane bell, which still sounds in my ears 
unlike all other bells—and music plujs, 
amidst a boas of voices, and a fragrant smell 
of orange-peel and oil. Anon, the magic hell 
commands the music to cease, and the great 
green curtain rails itself up majestically, dll 
The Hay begins! The devoted dog of Mou- 
targis avenges the death of his master, foully 
murdered in the Forest of Bandy; and a 
humorous Peasant with n red nose and a very 
little hat, whom I take from this hour forth 
to my bosom as a friend (1 think he was u 
Waiter or an Hostler at a village Inn, but 
many years have passed since he and I have 


accidents and failures (particularly an unrea¬ 
sonable disposition in the respectable gelnuuy 
and some others, to become front in the l^gs, 
and double up, at exciting; points of the drama), 
a teeming world of fancies bo suggestive anti 
all-embracing, that, far below it on my Christ¬ 
mas Tree, I see dork, dirty, real Theatres in 
the day-time, adorned with these associations 
as with the freshest garlands of the rarest 
flowers, and charming me yet. 

But hark ! The Waits are playing, and they 
break my childish sleep! What images do X 
associate with the Christmas music as 1 see 
them set forth on the Christmas Tree! 
Known before all the others, keeping far 
apart from all the others, they gather round 
my little bed. An angel, speaking to a group 
of shepherds in a field; some travellers, with 


with grave men; a solemn figure, with a mild 
and beautiful face, raising a dead girl by 
the hand; again, near a city-gate, calling 


fresh and unfading, overtopping all jKmaible 
jokes, onto the end of time. Or now, I learn 
with bitter tears how poor Jane Shore, dressed 
all in white, and with her brown hair hanging 
down, went starving through the streets ; or 
how George Barnwell killed the worthiest 
unde that ever man had, and was afterwards 
, so Bony for it that he ought to have been let 
off, Conies swift to comfort me, the Pantomime 
—•stupendous Phenomenon !—when Clowns 
are shot from loaded mortars into the 
great chandelier, bright constellation that it 
u; when Harlequins, covered all over with 
scales of pure gold, twist and sparkle, like 
amazing fish; when* Pantaloon (whom I deem 
it ao irreverence to compare la my own mind 
to my grandfather) puts red-hot pokers in bis 


or taxes the Clown with petty larceny, by 
saying “ Now, I sawed you do it! ” when 
SMrything is capable, with the greatest ease, 
#Jf being changed into Anything; and 
^Nothing is, but thinking makes it so.” 
Now, too, I perceive my first exjierience of the 
dreary sensation—ofte u to return in after- 
Kfr-rof being tumble, next day, to get back 
to the dull, settjvjti world; of wanting to live 
for ewer in the oright atmosphere I have 
quitted; of doting on the little Fairy, with 
the wand like a celestial Barber’s Pole, and 
pining for a Fairy immortality along with her. 
Ah she comes back, in many shapes, a a my 
eye wanders dotra the branches of my Christ-, 
ass Tzm end goes as often, and has never 
yet stayed by me 1 

Out this delight springs the toy-theatre, 
—there it is, with its familiar proscenium, 
and ladies in (bathers, in the boxes I—and all 
its attendant occupation with mate and glue, 
end gum, and water ooiora in the getting-up of 
She filler and his Meo,' end Elisabeth, or the 
,-BhssUn of Siberia. In spite of a few besetting 


J bock the son of a widow, on lus bier, to life; 
! a crowd of people looking through the 
| opened roof of a chamber where he Mts, luid 
i letting down a hick person on a bed, witli 
rapes; the some, in a tempest, walking on 
I the water to a ship; again, on a sea-shore, 
teaching a great multitude; again, with a 
! child ujiou his knee, and other children roitud; 
again, restoring sight to the blind, speech to 
the dumb, hearing to the deaf, health to the 
Biek, strength to the lame, knowledge to the* 
ignorant; again, dying upon a Crass, watched 
by armed soldiers, a thick darkness coming 
on, the earth licguuiiug to shake, and only 
one voice heard. “ Foigive them, for they 
know not what they do ! ” 

Still, on the lower and inaturcr branches of 
the Tree, Christmas associations cluster thick. 
|School-ljooks shut up; Ovid and Virgil si¬ 
lenced ; the ilule of Three, with its cool imper¬ 
tinent enquiries, long disposed of; Terence 
and Plautus acted no more, in an arena of 
huddled desks and forms, all chipped, and 
notched, and inked ; cricket-bats, stumps, and 
balls, left higher up, with the smell of trodden 
gross and the softened noise of shouts in the 
evening air; the tree is still fresh, still gay. 
If I no more come home at Christmas tune, 
there will ho girls and boys (thunk Heaven !) 
while the World lasts ; and they do ! Yonder 
they dance and play upon the brandies of my 
Tree, God bless them, merrily, and my heart 
dances and plays too ! 

And I do come home at Christmas. We 
all do, or we all should. We all come home, 
or ought to come home, for a short holiday— 
the longer, the better—from the great board¬ 
ing-school, where we are for ever working at 
our arithmetical slatesg to take, and give a 
rest* As to going a visiting, where can we 
not go, if we will; where have we not been, 
when we would; s ta rring our fancy from our 
Christmas Tree ! 

Away into the winter prospect. There are 
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many snchupdn this tree 1 On. bf low-lying 
dusty grounds, through fens and fogs, up long 
HHb, winding dark as caverns between thick 
.plantations, almost Shutting out the spark¬ 
ling stars; so, out on broad heights, until 
we stop at last, with sudden silence, at an 
kvenue. The gate-bell has a deep, half-awfhl 
sound in the frosty air; the gate swings open 
on its hinges; ana, as we drive up to a great 
house, the glauciug lights grow larger in the 
windows, and the opposing vows of tr#es 
seem to hill solemnly back on either side, to 
give us place. At intervals, all day, a 
frightened hare has shot across this whitened 
turf; or the distant clatter of a herd of deer 
trampling the hard frost, has, for the minute, 
crushed the silence too. Their watchful eyes 
beneath the fern may be shining now, if we 
could see them, like the icy dewtlroiw on the 
leaves; but they are still, and all is still. 
And so, the lights growing larger, and the 
trees falling hack before us, and closing up 
again behind ns, as if to forbid retreat, we 
come to the house. 

There is probably a smelt of roasted 
chestnuts and other good comfortable things 
all the time, for we are telling Winter Stories 
—Ghost Stories, or more shame for us—round 
the Christinas fire; aud we have never stirred, 
ej^ept to draw a little nearer to it. But, no 
matter for that. We came to the house, and it is 
an old house, full of great chimneys where wood 
is burnt on ancient dogs upon the hearth, and 
grim Portraits (annul of them with grim 
Legends, too) lower distrustfully from the 
oaken panels of the walls. We are a middle- 
aged nobleman, and we make a generous 
supper with our host, aud hostess and their 
guests—it bciug Chri .tiuas-limc, and the old 
house full of compiuiy—and then we go to 
bed. Our room is a very old room. It is 
hung with tapestry. We don't like the por¬ 
trait of a cavalier in green, over the fireplace. 
There are great black beams in the ceiling, 
and there is a great black bedstead, sup¬ 
ported at the foot by two great black 

y rcs, who seem to have come off a couple 
tombs in the old Baronial Church in 
the Park, for our particular accommodation. 
But, we are not a superstitious nobleman, and 
we don’t mind. Well! we dismiss our 
servant, lock the door, and ait before the fire 
in our dressing-gown, musing about a great 
many things. At length we go to bed. Woll! 
we can't sleep. We toss and tumble, and 
•can't deep. The embers on the hearth burn 
fitfully and make the room look ghostly. We 
. can’t helo neeuiut? out over the counterpane. 



niaully ana make uie room iook gnosuy. we wortny or remark perhaps) rei 
can’t help peeping out over the counterpane, very few general types and classes 
"’at the. two black figures aud the cavalier— have little originality, and “ i 
that wicked-looking cavalier—in green. In beaten track. Thus, it comes to 


' that wicked-looking cavalier—in green. Inj 
“die flickering light, they seem to advance and 
’ retire; which, though we are not by any 
means a superstitious nobleman, is not (agree¬ 
able. ^ Well! we get nervous—more ami 
more nervous. We say “This is very foolish, 
but we can’t stand this; we ’ll pretend to be 
ill, and knock up somebody.” Well! are- 


just going to do 'it^ when the looked door 
opens, and there court* in a young woman, 
deadly pale, and with king lair hair, who 
glides to the fire, and sits down .’In the chair 
we have left there, wringing her lianda Then, 
we notice that her clothes are wet. Our 
tongue cleaves to the roof of our mouth, and 
we can’t speak; but, we observe her accurately. 
Her clothes are wet; her long hair is dabbled 
with moist mud ; slvoia dressed in the feAiai 
of two hundred years ago; and she has at her 
girdle a bunch of rusty keys. Well! there she 
sits, and we can't even faint, we are in a 
state about it. Presently she gets up, and 
tries all the locks in the room vnth the rusty 
keys, which wou't fit one of them ; then, she 
fixes her eyes on the Portrait of the Cavalier 
in green, and says, in a low, terrible voice, 
“ The stags know it! ” After that, she wrings 
her hands again, passes the bedside, and goes 
out at the door. We hurry on our dreasmg- 
| gown, seise onr pistols (we always travel with 
j pistols), and are following, when we find the 
door locked. We tnm tne key, look out into 
the dark gallery ; no one there. We wander 
i away, and try to find our servant.’ Can't be 
! done. We j*ce the gallery till daybreak; 
i then return to our deserted room, fau asleep, 
j aud are awakened by our servant (nothing 
i ever haunts him) aud the shining sun. Writ! 
we make a wretched breakfast, and all the 
company say we look queer. After break¬ 
fast, wc go over the house with our host, 
and then we take him to the Portrait of 
the Cavalier in green, and then it all comes 
out. He was false to a young housekeeper 
cnee attached to that family, and famous 
for her beauty, who drowned herself in a 
poutl, and whose body was discovered, after a 
long time, because the stags refused to drink 
of the water. Since which, it has been whis¬ 
pered that she traverses the house at midnight 
(but goes especially to that room where the 
Cavalier in green was wont to sleep), trying 
the old locks with her rusty keys. Well! 
we tell our hoe# of what we have seen, and a 
shade comes over his features, and bebegs it 
may be hushed up; and so it is. But, it’s all 
true ; and we said so, before we died (we are 
dead now) to many responsible people. 

There is no end to the old houses, with 
resounding galleries, and dismal state-bed¬ 
chambers, and haunted wings shut up for 
many yews, through which we may ramble, 
with an agreeable creeping up our back, and 
encounter any number of Ghosts, but, (it is 
worthy of remark perhaps) reducible to a 
very few general types and classes; for, Ghosts 
have little originality, and “walk” ha a 
beaten track. Thus, it comes to pus,tlrtt a 
certain room in a certain old lui^ukn a 
certain bad Lord, Baronet, Knight, or Gentle¬ 
man, shot himself, has certain planks in the 
floor from which the blood will not bs taken 
oat. You may scrape and tongta<:«* the 
present owner has done, or plane and plane, 
as his father did, or scrub and tetnb, as his 
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gltodfatller did, or born and -bum with strong 
as his great-ffmnd&ther.did, but, there 
fheblood wul still be— no redder and no 
paler—no more and no less—always just the 
same. Thus, in such another house there is a 
haunted door, that never will keep open; or 
another door that never will keep shut; or a 
haunted sound of a spinning-wheel, or a 
hammer, or a footstep, or a ray, or a sigh, or 
a hone’s tramp, or thfe rattling of a chain. 
Or else, there is a turret-clock, which, at the 
midnight hour, strikes thirteen when the 
head 'of the family is going to die; or a 
shadowy, immovable black carriage which at 
sueh a time is always seen by somebody, 
waiting near the great gates in the stable- 
yard. Or thus, it came to pas how Lady 
Mary went to pay a visit at a large wild house 
in the Scottish Highlands, and, being fatigued 
with her long journey, retired to bed early, 
and innocently said, next morning, at the 
breakfast-table, “ How odd, to have so 
late a party last night, in this remote 
place, and not to tell me of it, before I 
went to bed ! ” Then, every one a»ked Lady 
Mary what she meant l Then, Lady Mary 
replied, “ Why, all night long, the carriages 
were driving round and round the terrace, 
underneath my window ! ” Then, the owner 
of the house turned pale, and so did lijs Lady, 
*T»d Charles M&cdoodle of Macrloodle signed 
to Lady Mary to say no more, and every one 
was silent. After breakfast, Charles Maciloodle 
told> Lady Mary that it was a tradition in the 
family that those rumbling carriages on the 
terrace betokened death. And so it proved, 
for, two months afterwards, the Lady of the 
mansion died. And Lady Mary, who was a 
Maid, of Honour at Court, often told tins 
story to the old Qtfeen Charlotte; by this 
token that the old King always said, “ Eh, 
eh ? What, what? Ghosts, Ghosts? No 
such thing, no Ruch thing! ” And never left 
Off.ssying so, until he went to bed. 

•*Gr, a mend of somebody’s, whom most of ns 
-km*, when he was a younjf man at college, 
had; a particular friend, with whom he made the 
poaapact that, if it were possible for the Spirit 
ta t tt t o m to this earth after its separation from 
iyjhe of the twain who first died, should 
jtfepjcar to the other. In course of time, this 
oocnpaet was ftwgofcten by our friend; the two 
young men hiring progressed in life, and 
takes dlwwpsWpstiis that were wide asunder. 


shire Moora, happened to look out of bed; 
and there, in the moonlight, leaning on a 
Bureau near the window, sbedfhatly regarding 
him, saw hisold'Collegeliiend ! The appear¬ 
ance being solemnly addressed replied, in a 
kind of whisper, bat very audibly, “Do not 
come near me. 2 am dead I am here to 
redeem my promise. I corns from another 
W»tid,ku£ may not dadoeeks secrets I” 


, aa- it were, into the moonlight, sad’ faded 
away. 

Or, there was the daughter of the first occu¬ 
pier of the picturesque Elizabethan house, 
so famous in our neighbourhood. You have 
heard adorn,her? Not Why, She 'went out. 
one summer evening, at twilight, when she 
was a beautiful girl, just seventeen years of 
j age, to gather flowers in the garden; and nre- 
! sently came running, terrified, into the hall to 
| hbr father, saying, “ Oh, dear father, I have 
(met myself! ” He took her in his arms, and 

■ told her it was fancy, but she saw! “ Oh no! I 
; met myself in the broad walk, and I Was pale 
, and gathering withered flowers, and I turned 
; my head, and held them up 1 ” And, that 
I night, she died ; and a picture of her story was 
| begun, though never finished, and they say it 

■ is somewhere in the house to this day, with 
j its face to the wall. 

| Or, the unde ol' my brother's wife was 
| riding home on horseback, one mellow ('veiling 
( at sunset, when, in a green lane dose to bis 
i own house, he saw a man, standing Indore 
! him, in thu very centre of the nairow way. 

\ “ Why does that man in the cloak stand there!” 
i he thought. ‘‘ Does he want me to ride over 
him?” But the figure never moved. Jle 
jfelt a strange sensation at seeing it so still, 
;but slackened his trot aud rode forwjj.nl. 
When he was so close to it, as almost to touch 
it with his stirrup, his horse shied, and the 
: figure glided up the bank, in a curious, un- 
j earthly manner—backward, and without 
i seeming to use its feet—and was gone. The 
; uncle of my brother's wife, exclaiming, 

’ “ Good Heaven ! It’s my cousin Harry, from 
; Bombay ! ” put spurs to his horse, which was 
suddenLy iy a profuse sweat, and, wondering at 
such strange behaviour, dusked round to the 
! front of his house. There, be saw the same 
! figure, just passing in at the long french win¬ 
dow oi‘ the drawing-room, opening on the 

C urnl. He threw his bridle to a servant, and 
toned in after it. His sister was sitting 
there, alone. “ Alice, where’s my cousin 
Horry?” “Your cousin Harry, John?” 
“ Yes. From Bombay. I met him in the lane 
just now, and saw him enter here, this in¬ 
stant.” Not a creature had been seen by any 
one; and in that hour and minute, as it after¬ 
wards appeared, this cousin died in India. 

Or, it was a certain sensible old maiden 
lady, who died at ninety-nine, and retained 
her faculties to the last, who really did see 
the Orphan Boy; a story which lias often 
been incorrectly told, but, of which, the real 
truth is this—because it ia, in fact, a story 
belonging to our family—and ahe was a con¬ 
nexion of our family. When ahe was about 
forty years of age, and still an uncommonly 
fine woman (her lwer died young, which wan,, 
the rfiaaon why she never married, though she 
had many offers), Ac went to stay at a place 
in Kent, which her brother; an Xndhs-Mer- 
chaat, had newly bought There waa* story 
that this place had onoe been held in trust, by 
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the guardian of a young boy: vte was himself 
the next heir, and who killed the young boy by 
harlh and eruel treatment. She anew nothing 
of that. It haa been said that there wa* a Cage 
in her bed-room in which the guardian need 
to put the boy. There was no such thing. 
There was only a closet. She went to bed, 
mode no alarm wliatever in the night, and in 
the morning ffeud composedly to her maid 
when she came in, “Who is f he pretty forlorn - 
looking child who has been peeping out 
of that closet all night ?" The maid replied 
by giving a loud scream, and instantly 
decamping. She was surprised ; but, she was 
a woman of remarkable strength of mind, and ( 
she dressed herself and went down stairs, and j 
closeted herself with Iter brother. ** Now,I 
Walter," she said, “ 1 have been disturlied all I 
night by a pretty, forlorn-looking boy, who! 
has bt'vn constantly )H*epiiig out of that closet | 
in my room, which 1 can't open. This is some ’ 
trick." *• f am afraid not, tJharlottc,” said he, 
“ for it is the legend of the house. It is the ' 
Orphan Bov. AVhat <li<l he doi” “lie 1 
opened the door softly,” said she, “ and peeped 
out Sometime*, he eame a step or two into 
the room. Then, l called to him, to encourage! 
him, and he slims 


ink, and shuddered, and crept ■ 
m ag.'.tn. and shut the door" “The closet’ 
has no communication. Charlotte," said Iter j 
brethee, "with any other pait of the house,: 
and it's nailed up." This was undeniably! 
true, and ii took two carpenters a whole fore- ; 
noon to get it open, lbr examination. Then, i 
she \va» satisfied that she had seen the Orphan j 
l»oy. Hut, the wild and terrible part of the! 
story is. (hat he was also seen by three of her! 
brother’s sons, in succession, who all diedj 
young. On the occasion of each child being 
taken ill. he came home in a heat, twelve 
hours before,*nnd said, Oh, Mamma, he luul 
1 hh*ii playing under a particular oak-tree, in a 
certain meadow, with a strange boy—a pretty, 
forlorn-looking boy. who was very timid, and 
made signs! from fatal experience, the 
invents came to know that this was the 
Orphan Boy, and that the course of that child 
whom he chose for his little playmate was 
surely run. 

Legion is the name of the German castles, 
where we sit up alone to wait for the Spectre— 
where we are shown into a room, made com¬ 
paratively cheerful for our reception—where 
we glance round at the shadows, thrown on 
the blank walls bv the crackling fire—where 
we feel very lonely when the village innkeeper 
and Ms pretty daughter have retired, after 
laying down a fresh store of wood upon the 
hearth, and setting forth on the small table 
such supper-cheer as a cold roast capon, 
bread, grapes, ami a flask of old Rhine wine— 
where the reverberating 'ten's close on their 
retreat, one after another, like so many £eafe 
of sullen thunder—and where, about the small 
hours of the sight, we come into the know¬ 
ledge of (fivers supernatural mysteries, legist 
is the name of the haunted German student^ 


in whose society we draw yet nearer to the 
Are, while the schoolboy is the comer opens 
his eyes wide and round, and flies off the foot¬ 
stool he has chosen for Mi seat, when the 
door accidentally blows open. Vast is the 
crop of'Such fruit, shining on our Christmas 
Tree f in blossom, almost at the very top; 
ripening all down the boughs! 

Among the later toys and fancies 
there—as idle often And less pure—be - the 
images once associated with the sweet old 
Waits, the softened music in the night, ever un¬ 
alterable ! Encircled 1 >y the social thoughts of 
Christmas time, still let the benignant figure 
of my childhood stand unchanged ! In every 
cheerful image and suggestion that the- season 
brings, may tin- bright star that rested above 
the poor roof, te the star of all the Christian 
world ! A moment’s pause, O vanishing tree, 
of which the lower boughs ore dark to me as 
yet, and let me look once more! I know 
there are blank spuc-c-fi on thy branches, 
where eyes that J have loved, have shone and 
smiled ; from which they are departed. But, 
far iiliovw. 1 see the raiser of tlie dead girl, 
and the Widow's itei; nmi God is good ! It 
Age te ldding for mein the unseen portion 
of I by downward growth. Omav I, withagrey 
head, turn a child’s heart to that figure yet, 
and a child's trustfulness and confidence I 

Now, the tree is decorated with bright 
merriment, and song, and dance, and cheer¬ 
fulness. And they arc welcome. Innocent 
and welcome 1»- they ever held, beneath the 
brunches of the Christmas Tree, whieh cast 
no gloomy shadow : Hut, as it sinks into the 
gronud, 1 hear r. whisjier going through the 
leaves. “ This, in iviuni-iuoration of the law 
of love ami kindness, mercy and compassion. 
Thin, in remembrance of lie! ” 

CHRISTMAS IN LODGINGS. 

A bacuklor’s life is not without its at¬ 
tractions. freedom of will and action are, at 
least, among a bachelor's joys; but experience 
lias taught me that, after a certain time, such 
absence from restraint resolves itself into that 
species of liberty which Macaulay touchingly 
designates ** the desolate freedom of the wild 
ass.” 

I came to London about ten years ago to 
study for the bar. I was entered at the Inner 
Temple, and, as far as the diunsbeating went, 
I can safely assert that I was ah ornament to 
the Hall. I adorned the margin of my cow, 
of “ Bum's 3 ustice ” with caricatures of tn* 
benchers; and my friends appended facetious 
notes to my “ Blaekstcme. " I went to the 


my 

masquerade in my gown; and strolled down to: 
my law-tutor’s chunters for the oetenmblejpu*'* 
pose of reading, about two jmc., daily. In shorty 
I went ,through the usual routine ofvpung 
gentlemen of anient temperaments and oom- 
petmt means when they begin life; fib most 
men, also, the pace of my fast days moderated 
in due time. About the tone of my toll to 
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the' bar I began to study. My old com* ther you dine at home on Christines Day. 
panions, Ending that I was becoming, what Though, of comae, you will be with your 
they were pleased to designate, “ slow,” friends—but 1 thought I might as well make 
dropped off. I entered into the solitude of sure.” 

lodgings,, near Brunswick Square, and read The good woman must have noticed my 
eagerly. Still I found it necessary to relieve confusion. I stammered out something in the 
mv legal studies with copious draught# from most awkward manner; but contrived to 
all the great fountains of inspiration, and I make her understand, in the end, that I 
fear, that even when I was endeavouring to should dine at home. 

crack the hardest passages of “ Blackstoue,” “ On Christmas Day, Sir 1 ” the woman re- 
my ideas continually reverted either to the pealed, with particular emphasis. “ I’m 
grace Of. Montaigne, the wit of Congreve aud talking about Christmas Day, when every 
Pope, the sparkle and depth of Shakspcare, gentleman dines with ins friends and rela- 
or the massive grandeur of Milton. By lions; leastways, all the gentlemen 1 ever 
degrees my books became my dearest, my had, have done so.” 

only associates. Though as a companion and “ My friends live in Scotland, whole f‘hrist- 
lriend I had decidedly fallen off, I improved mas is no festival,” 1 replied, rather relieved 
as a lodger: I kept regular 1 hours, and paid at the opportunity of explaining my solitary 
all my bills punctually. condition. 

My landlady grew confidential, in pro- “ Well, dear a-me! ” my landlady went on 
portion as I grew domestic. She favoured to say, “ that’s very nwkard, very awkard, Sir, 
me with her history from the time of her indeed. Dear, dear a-tnc, what shall T do 1 
birth. I knew how she took the measles; My (able, down stairs, won’t hold any thing 
the precise effect of her visit to a vaccine like fifteen ! ” 

establishment; the origin of a scar over Fifteen persons to greet my landlady on 
her'left eye-brow; tin? income of her brother Christmas Day, and not a soul to break bread 
in Somersetshire; the number of kittens with me ! 1 saw, at once, the tender?’'y of 
which her cat annually produced ; the clia- her observation as to the size of her table ; 
racter she gave lifer last servant; and the I and willingly offered to vacate my room 
fond affection she liad lavished upon a brute j for her great annual festivity. This offer 
of a husband. These matters, however, were; was eagerly accepted, and once more I was 
intrusted to me in confidence; and, to use an i left to my solitude. From that moment 
Original phrase, they Bhall lie buried with me my fortitude deserted me. I knew that 
in my grave! I had no occasion to repay my the weaver would enjoy his Christmas fo.-tst; 
landlady’s confidence with my own, because that the lawyer' would throw aside his 
she paid herself. I could keep no secrets brief, and abating bis professional solemnity, 
from her.' She knew the contents of my would, on Christmas Day, make merry ; and 
trunks, desks, and drawers, as well as 1 did— that the author would leave the pen in the 
better, for, if 1 losljany little article, 1 never, j inkstand to lie jolly during a great jKirtion of 
perhaps, missed it. I was seldom allowed to those twenty-four happy hours. Let me con- 
wear a pair of dress gloveB more than once: fess that I felt sick at heart-Lstuphlly aud 
^rhen a collar was not to be had, •* them profoundly dejected. 

washerwomen was," I was told, “always a On Christmas Eve the maid Came into 
losing of something or other.” I am sure the my room, and, with a beaming face, begged 
Savour of my tea, the qualify of my mutton, lhat I would allow her to decorate it with 
tttvi the excellence of my coals, were no holly:—she said nothing about the misletne 


qilence and m peace. I was very lonely that evening, 1 he six square 

>1( Respite my but too prying landlady, how- yards of space which I occupied were the 
eVfir, I got on very well by myself; and, only six square yards in the neighbourhood 
like mien who live alone, I became egotistic not occupied by laughing human' creatures, 
and ‘lrtay. I thought of the weaver at his The noise of my landlady and her relatives 

I__Il_ _ 1__ 1_J. L.l_,1.___1_l__1._ _ A. 


rejoiced <|wetly by my fire and in my books, my “ no! ” was given in such a decided tone 
There was a seujsn pleasure in the conviction that the poor girl vanished with miraculous 
that my case was so much better than that of celerity. 

thousands of the toilers and stragglers of the The knocks at the street-door were inoes- 
earth. This I found a capital philosophy for saat. First it waa the turkey, then the 
every day in the year—except pne. On that apples, oranges, and cl.esnuts, for dessert, then 
day my landlady entered my room, and, with the new dmner-Bet. then the sirloin. Each 
a* few words, blighted my happiness, and separate item of the approaching feast was 
znade me miserable as the veriest outcast. hailed with smothered welcomes by the 
- “Beg pardon for interrupting you,” the women, who rushed into the passage to exa- 
worthy soul said, “ but I wish to know whe- mine and greet it. Presently a knock re- 


i know whe-1 mine and greet it. Presently a 
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sounded through the house, that had to me a] 
solemn and highly unpleasant sound,' though 
it could not have differed from the preceding 
knocks. I listened to the opening of the door, 
and heard my landlady, in a sympathetic tone 
of voice, declare, tliat “ it •was only the first- 
floor’s steakpoor fellow ! ” My loneliness, 
then, was a theme of pitiful.conaideration with 


and-twenty hours, to shut out the din of 
general enjoyment. I tried, alter a short 
time, to compose myself to my hook; but, 
just as I was about to take it down from the 
shelf, the servant, having occasion to enter 
my room, informed me, in a high state of] 
chuckling excitement, that “ missis’s friends 
was a going to light up a snap-dragon! ” j 
—and the shouts that burst upon me ai 
few minutes afterwards confirmed the girl’s | 
report. 1 was now iairly savage, and, having 
called for my candle, in a loud determined 
voice, went to bed, with the firm conviction 1 
that the revellers below were my sworn 
enemies, and with the resolution »1‘ giving 
warning on the following morning—yes, ou| 
Christmas Day. 

Brooding over the revenge I promised myself" 
for the following morning, I went to sleep, and 
dreamed of the Arctic solitudes and the 
Sahara Desert. 1 was standing at a dry 
well, surrounded, on nil sides, by endless sand, 
when a loud rumbling noise broke upon my 
dream. 1 awoke, and heard a heavy footstep j 

5 Hissing my chamber. T started from inv lieu, ; 
lung open my door, and shouted, “ Who’s i 
tliere T ’ ! 

“ It's only me, Sir, a going for to put the ■ 
puddiu’ in the copper.” said an uncommonly ; 
cheerful voice. j 

Here was a delightful opening scena of my; 
Christmas Day. 1 believe I muttered awish, I 
that my landlady’s pudding had been in a 
locality where it might boil at any time with¬ 
out disturbing any lodger 

That morning I rang four times for my hot 
water, throe times for my boots, and was 
asked to cat cold ham instead of niv usual 
eggs, because no room could l>e spared at the 
fire to boil them. 1 occupied my land¬ 
lady’s back parlour, and was intruded upon, 
every minute, because a thousand things 
wanted “ for up-stairs ” were left in odd nooks 
mid corners of the room. I had no easy-chair. 
My books were all “put away," save a copy 
of “ Jean Racine," winch I lmd taken down by 
mistake for a volume of the “ Racine." My 
brook fast-table could not be cleared for three 
hours alter I had finished my meal. I was 
asked to allow a saucepan to be placed upon 
my fire. It was suggested to me that I might 
dine at two o’clock, in order to have my 
repast over and cleared away before the least 
up-stairs began. 1 assented to this propci* 
sition with ill-feigned carelessness—although 
my blood boiled (like the pudding) at the 


impertinence of the request. But I was too 
proud to allow my landlady the least insight 
into the real state of my feelings. Poor soul! 
it was not her fault that I had no circle within 
my reach ; yet I remember that throughout 
the day I regarded her as the impersonation 
of fiendish malice. 

After 1 had dined slic came to ask me if there 
was anything she could do for me I I regarded 
her intrusion only as one prompted by a 
vulgar wish to show me her fine ribbons and ‘ 
jaunty cap, and curtly told her that I did riot 
require her services. To relieve myself of 
the load of vexation which oppressed me, I 
strolled into the streets; but I was soon driven 
back to my landlady’s little parlour—the 
gaiety that resounded from every house, and 
the deserted streets without, were even more 
annoying thou her marked attention. I sat 
down once more, and doggedly read the 
heavy verse of Jean. I coifed for my 
tea; and, in reply, 1 wan informed that I 
should liave it directly the dinner was over 
up-stairs. My patience was giving way 
rapidly. My tea was produced, however, 
after a considerable delay; and I then thought 
I would make a desperate attempt to forget 
the jovial scenes that were going foi-ward in 
every nook and comer of the country—save- 
in my desolate, sombre, close lack parlour. 

1 swung my feet upon the fender, leisurely 
tilled the bowl of my meerschaum, and was 
about to mix my first fragrant cup, when that 
horrible servant again made her appearance, 
holding a dark steaming lump of something, 
ou a plate. 

“ Please, Sir, missis's compliments, and 
p'raps vou’d accept this bit of Christmas 
puddiu’ 1 ” 

1 could have hurled it, plate and all, into 
the yard .below. I saw luyself at once an 
object of profound pity aud charity to the 
company above. Although I am extremely 
fond of that marvellous compound of good 
things eaten with brandy-sauce on Christmas 
Day, 1 could not have touched my landlady's 
proffered plateful* for any consideration. J 
gave a medical reason for declining the daiuty, 
and once more turned to my pipe and my tea. 
As the white smoke curled from my mouth a 
waking dream stole over me. I fancied that 
I was Robinson Crusoe: my j>arrot dead, aud 
my dog run away. J cursed Cite tliat had 
consigned me to a solitude. I recited a few 
verses from Keats aloud, and the sound of ray 
voice seemed strange and harsh. 1 1 Hiked the 
fire, and whistled, and hummed—to restore 
myself to the fuU enjoyment, or rather to the 
misery, of my senses. The tea on that even¬ 
ing only waa green tea. I felt its effects. 

1 grew nervous aud irritable. 

The Bcrvant once more invaded my sechUgOh 
—what could she want now! 

“Please, Sir, liave you done with theteO- 
thinga f I’m a going to wash ’em for up¬ 
stairs.* 1 

““Take themI replied, not very grace- 
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felly, The servant thanked me, ;>s1 thought, 
wjA impertinent good-nature and dewed die 
liable. 

About this time, sounds of merriment began 
to resound from die Christmas party. The 
shrill laughter of children was mingled with 
the hoarse guffaws of their, parents ; and the 
house shook at intervals with the romps of 
both parties. In the height of my desolate 
agony .it gave me no ljttlc consolation to think 
that those-children who were at their gomes, 
would probably dance to the tune of a tutor’s 
cane at no distant interval. Suoh was my 
envy at the exuberant mirth that readied me 
m fitful gusts as the doors wore opened or 
d p u t, t hat. I felt all sorts of uucharitableness. 
presently there was a lull in the laughter- 
storm. I began to hope that the party was 
about to break up. A gentle footstep was 
audible, descending the stairs. There was a 
smothered call for Mary. Mary obeyed the 
summons; and the following dialogue was 
wh ispered in the passage: 

, “ Did he eat the pudding 7" 

. “ No, Mum—he was afraid of it: and he 

was so cross!” 

" Cross! I was going to ask him to join 
;up : do you think he would, Mary ?” 

. . “Bless you, no Mum! He jine ! I think 
T- see him a jining ! Nothing pleases him. 
He ’s too high for anybody. I never see the 
tikes ,of him!” 

The feet then ascended the stain, and after 
jeapther pause of a few moments, the din of 
' merriment was resumed. I was furious at 
,. t jQw sympathy wliich my loneliness created. 

; htyJBonld bear the laughter and shouting of 
3h® Christmas party no longer, and once more 
; wdth a determination of having my revenge, 
3'went to bed. I Ipy there for several hours ; 
»hd did not close my eyes before I had vowed 
.solemnly that I would not pass another 
-Christmas Day in solitude, and in lodgings— 
i did’nt. 

■. ■ - - 

tile course of the following year, I 
,'Jjftpirried the lovely daughter of Mr. Serjeant 
Jfeittie&oe. My angel was a most astonishing 
,jpswforte performer, and copied high art 
pictures in Berlin wool with marvellous skill, 
{m£.was curiously ignorant of housekeeping; 
(A mi) meant the beginning of our wedded 
hup in fuMrinibed apartments in order that 
shemjgUflfta experience gradually. 

On oaMpomt, however, I was resolute; I 
wocjld JKtpupend a second Christmas Day in 
a house; therefore, towards 
' the chweW the year, and repeatedly urged 
my with to vacate our apartments that we 
may set up for ourselves. Tin's responsibility 
die shr unk from with unremitting reluctance. 
There were besides innumerable delays. Car- 
pets wouldn’t it; pshrteraFouldn’tworkabove 
one day a week : piper-hangers hung ire; 
and blacksmiths, cSatgJng by the day, did no 
: more than oheday’s work in six. Time wqjre 
.■fB., Decefebercamc, advanced, and iif seemed 


unp close' 


to be my fete to undergo another Christmas 
torment. However to my inexpressible joy, 
everything was announced to be in reafjinesa 
on the twenty-fourth. My sposa had by 
this time learnt enough of housekeeping to 
feel strong enough for its duties, ana on 
Christmas Eve we left our rooms in Bed¬ 
ford Square, and took our Christinas pud¬ 
ding, in a cab, to my suburban villa near 
Fulham. And a merry Christmas we made 
of it! I don’t think I ever ate a bettor 
pudding, though I hove eaten a good many 
since then. 

CHRISTMAS IN THE NAVY. ' 

If there be any ire, above nil ires, in which 
one ought to be able to see pleasant “figures,” 
it is a Christmas fire. So 1 will just plant 
myself opposite my log, and look for some 
pleasant images of memory, to recai Christmas 
at sea. 

“ Lash up hammocks! ” The pipe of the 
boatswain’s mate thrills shrilly through the 
lower-deck some winter morning, at four 
o’clock. You begin to be gradually aware 
that you are an officer in Her Majesty’s 
service ouce more; that you belong to the 
“Bustard and that you have got the morn¬ 
ing watch. Qf the last fact, the quartermaster 
makes yon most thoroughly aware, by routing 
away at the “nettles” of your hammock (very 
much like a boy routing out a blackbird’s 
nest) ; and so does the young gentleman you 
are to relieve, who, having called the lieute¬ 
nant of the next watch, glides alongside you, 
and says, “ Be (puck up, Charley. I’m very 
sleepy.” 

“ Is it cold ? ” 

“ Infernally! ” 

You temporise for five minutes. You think 
about I jonl Nelson. At last you hoar “ Watch 
to muster!” You have to muster that watch. 
Out you jump, fling yourself into blanket 
trousers and a tremendous coat, and run up 
on deck. The watch are gathering aft ; the 
quartermaster brings a lantern; you produce 
your watch-bill, and commence calling over 
the names. If you are a man of idle habits, 
your watch-biil is probably in an incorrect 
state. Among the iuain-top-men you come 
to the name “Tomkins.” “ Tomkins ! ” you 
cry. No answer. “ Tomkins 1 ” (with indig¬ 
nation). A voice answers “ Dead.” There is 
a kind of solemnity about that, which touches 
you rather poetically. But the lieutenant of 
your watch is affected by it in a more homely 
way, mid indulges in a growl. _ However, a 
man’s watch-bills, and quarter-bills, and divi¬ 
sion-lists, can’t be always right. I remember 
that my friend Childers, of the “Rhinoceros,” 
who had no division-lint at all, used to bripg 
up a copy of “Thomson's Seasons,'’ which 


looked, rather like one, and by j$dletcnady 
asking the men what their manes were, first, 
and then roaring them out,, afterwards, 
rubbed on very wcD. . 

. *•«... - • e 
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Yon glance round the ship. Hie ringing 
is glittering with icicles, and looks like a 
tremendous chandelier. We suppose you to 
he at anchor somewhere. Halifax is a very 
good place, for a winter scene,—a very hospi¬ 
table place, and capital quarters for salmon. 
Or, what do you Bay to Athens 1 It sounds 
too warm for a jolly Christmas; hut, in 
reality, it is sometimes terribly cold. There 
is a wind that comes down from Russians 
biting and peremptory as an ukase. 

But at present we are in the “ Bustard." 
She waa a line-of-battle ship ; and I will tell 
you, first, how they pitas Christinas in a line- 
of-l>attle ship. The “ Bustard ” was a credit to 
the profession ; for she could sail right oil' at 
once, directly after she was launched, and was 
not repaired aliove twice in four years ! We 
had a very pleasant Christmas in her, at 
anchor, in Vourla Bay, near the entrance of 
the Gulf of Smyrna. We" had been" looking 
after “ British interests" in Smyrna, that 
autumn, and liud protected two luills, a man- 


set the men to work holystoning, that morning, j 
“ Very true. Sir,” 1 said, :is if he had made 
i a striking olwervation. 

! *• Are you cold, Mr. Topples ? ” 

) “ Very, sir,” 1 answered ; tor my 

i ' Blue-veined feet u mom Lulled were,’ 

' like (iemldhie's, in " (Jhristnbcl.’ The}' always 
made us keep the nioniing-waleh barefoot in 
that precious “ Bustard.” 

“ Ah, you M better walk about, then. Just 
lift that, hummock-cloth over me.” said the 
lieutemini, n mu tubing aimself in the. net,tings. 
‘‘ThiUik you.” 

There was considerable discussion in the 
“Bustard,” how Christmas should lie kept 
that year. Should the ward-room ask the 

S n-room and Captain to dinner? or the 
ptuin ask them ? The last was impossible. 
Captain .Barbell exacted every man to do 
his duty—and to ask him. So we plucked tip 
courage. We were an ambitions gun-room 
metis. One of that, mess whs a (hike’s son. 
It was notorious that we had Madeira, while 

t ward-room dnuik mere port. We invited 
ward-room, and Captain Barbell. With 
* "Condescension which is the true charm of 
greatness, Captain Barbell accepted. 1 shall 
never forget my emotions when 1 saw him 
enter our mess-room, as if he had been a 

K " lemon—(I mean, of course, an if he had 
only an ordinary gentleman), and ask 
twioe for soup! 

It was a brilliant preparation that we had 
made to,receive him. The tiller (which tra¬ 
verses the gun-room) was wrapped round with 
. flags. The standards of every nation*hung 
gracefully blended around in waves of colour. 
Eagles sod trie-headed eagles swung together, 
as if they never peeked at each other,— sever 
laid b ul l e ts instead of joUy edible egg*-—' 


never fed on blood, or turned men into 
sausages ! The mess xoeked like a menagerie. 
The British lion lay down with every con¬ 
ceivable animal. Friend Jonathan's stars 
helped the Turkish crescent to make a night 
of it ; and the laurel which they all fight lor 
(and which grows so impartially in every 
country, — why should poor Daphne be made 
to back the Furies V) glittered tranquilly 0"d 
green among them all. 

But, before we w'ent to dinner — just as fha' 
“ Boast Beef of Old England ’’ was played, ■ 
and Captain Barbell marched out of his 
looking very like the roast lieef inquestion, raw 
—we all visited the lower deck where the sea¬ 
men were loginning the evening. There, on 
the little tables, suspended by their polished 
bars, stood plum-puddings. Perhaps there were 
a couple to eAch mess—looking very like a pair 
of terrestrial and celestial globes. How the 
coppers ever hold thesepuddmgn, 1 mean some 
flay to inquire, when I have found out who 
wrote “ Junius,” why Ovid was lianished from 
Home, and some easier questions. These 
eopjRrrs had Imiled a lake of cocoa that morn¬ 
ing ; had swallowed and boiled masses of junk, 
sparkling with lumps of salt; how they 
managed to hold the puddings, and to make 
them so good, I don’t know, just now. Each 
pudding was decorated, perhaps with a paper 
ornament, perhaps with a sprig from some 
bush. Each “ great glolie itself” vanished 
that night! I could feel no doubt of their 
destiny when I saw the expression of "the 
biggest fellow in the ship—the captain of the 
forecastle—as, like incense before the shrine 
of Neptune, his pudding sent up an aWful 
steam before his weather-beaten face! 

We returned to the gun-room. Captain 
Barbell took the place of honour. He gave a 
little grim smile as he saw the Sonterne. 
There was no iSautcrne in Ms time—when he 
was a youngster. And yet- he seemed to like 
it! lie paused, startled at the sparkling 
Burgundy also—but he managed to swallow 
it! The duke's eon asked him to take wine. 
There was a sensation. The captain nodded 
(“ Homer sometimes nods ”), aud a thrill went 
through the mess. Meanwhile, the com¬ 
mander chatted with the senior mate; my 
messmate Biverby got confidential with the 
gunnery lieutenant, and found out that they 
were related through the Selbyjfcf Blockssy; 
and a lew youngsters made despmkte attempts 
to shatter the sobriety of the bowwain. 

The boatswain ! He was one of our gostol. 
He always dines with the office** (gen«r*By 
with the Captain) on Christmas Day. St u 
the aloe-blossoming of his life. It is his 
Mayor’s Day. With a yellow waistconf na 
large as the mizen-topsail,—with k . mae 
coat quite new and creasy, that scems'toha.ve 
been kept in a glass-case, for show, all the 
year — he takes his seat. He is adkea%> Trike 
wine. In olden days, he wmM^foye said, 
“No, thank’ee, Sir—I’D ! ” 

Now he says, “My respect*,”aftd tops off the 
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glass at a draught. Brava old boatswain- 
descendant of the sea-kings—if I ever look 
with anything but respect os even thy moat 
trenchant peculiarities,—may I remain as 
| ignorant of seamanshfy as are the dandies who 
" look down ” on blue. 

The dinner passed off. Little Fipj>, a 
youngsteiygot maudlin, and cried at the sight 
of some preserved pears, which reminded him 
of home. Several fellows became sentimental, 
i and wondered whether their relatives in 
England were “ keeping it up.” I also grew 
tended as I thought about—no matter ! 1 
imitated Cleopatra, and dropped a pearl into 
mywine < 

' Then, you know, there was no misletoe. 
And if there had been, yon couldu’t have ern. 
braced old Barbell under it! Yon couldn’t 
well salute. We might have saluted the 
Admiral, had he been there—tenderly, from 
the jaws of a nine-pounder. So we talked 
about England, and each speculated which of 
his pretty cohsins was being kissed by an 
i ugly cousin at that moment. The time wore 
I .on—the bell struck—and ns you turned away 
I from the circle chatting about home, and 
j gazed out of the ports—you heard the water 
| go booming by, wave after wave telling its 
! watchman’s crjr—and far away shone the; 
black Asiatic coast, with the light in a moun- j 
toineer’s cottage quivering here and there— i 
and not lighted in honour of Christ’s day ! < 

At 'last, Captain Barbell rose, and Imwed, 
and sailed out in a stately manner. We broke \ 
inttf*jgroups. The fiddle was heard going on ■ 
the ' lower deck. Singing began on the fore-, 
cafciik£ and we were soon informed how— j 

*Xhe sea looked black and dark all round,” 

" :> is the commencement of some naval epic; 
3»ow 

“Four jolly sailors, so stout and so strong,” 

j accomplished some feat in remote times; or 
I -of .the adventures of a merchant ship ofi 
Lhwpool, which thrashed ar pirate, witii a' 
jdttyJ lorus, wishing— | 

“ Success to the gallant Liverpool ship. 

With all her gallsuit crew!” 

I have not always had so lively a Christmas 
Day as that in the “ Bustard.” I once s]tent 
it in a gale of wind, in the brig “Roarer,” 
when we. had nothing in the mess but some 
woodcocks, which we had shot in Albania, 
and which the caterer could not carve, having 
got-drunk, before dinner began, on ship’s rum. 
1 once spent it in prison, in Spain, for having 
made a row, with some other youngsters, at a 
bull-fight. Another time, 1 spent it in a 
whaler which had had a bad whale season; 
likewise in a galleot, where there were plenty 
of Dutchmen and very little “ Hollands.” 

But, I have usually found that one may be 
^very-happy <m that occasion, on that merry 
. ; efggpv; Where the moonlight seem* to like to 
7jMp< richly—,and widen buries, you,; and 


thousands of you, and spares men the sight 
of their brothera’ groans 1 Yes, indeed, l have 
found that one may have a very pleasant • 
Christmas at Sea. 

A CHRISTMAS FTJDDING. 

Mr. OiJDKNow had been romping with his 
children on Christmas Eve. At last they 
had gone to beil, with flushed faces and dis¬ 
ordered curls, and the drawing-room was 
deserted. Mrs. Oldknow, a careful matron, 
looked thoughtful as she saw that the pride of 
the sponge-cake was utterly fallen, and that 
unquestionably another must be procure*! for 
the next day’s festival. Mr. Oklknow, “ on 
hospitable thoughts intent,” half soliloquising, 
said— 

“ My dear, wo must have a second pudding 
| to-morrow.” 

j “ Indeed ! How* is it to be made ? ” replied 
! the lady. 

“ How made ? Why, of course, with plums 
and flour, and plenty of brandy.” 

“ Oh, you are a precious cook ! ” said Mrs. 
Oldknow. “ You think a Christmas pudding 
can be made ns easily as a pancake—do you I 
Why, our pudding is made already. Come 
into the kitchen. The cook is gone to bed, 
and I will show it you." 

The kitchen mantel was radiant with the 
brightness of brass candlesticks that were 
never used, but were duly cleaned ; pewter 
water-plates, also for ornament, gleamed over . 
the dresser; an ancient clock, something too 
big for the corner in which he stood, stretched 
up from the floor to the ceiling, with the 
crown of iiis respectable old head pressed 
against its whitewashed surface, and his 
vigorous pendulum passing and re-passing 
behind its own peculiar little window, like a 
sentry always on guard. A walnut-tree 
bureau was still smart, in another and larger 
recess, under the polishing of half a century. 
Mr. Oldknow sighed as lie recollected that, 
in his father’s time, he Itad often token his 
frugal meals in that kitchen; and now, w'hen 
the family home had acknowledged him as 
master for twenty years, the refinement of bur 
days hod banished him from a room whero his 
father used to sit in patriarchal dignity. 
There was the identical arm-chair, the fine 
old high-backed cboir, which, to his boyish- 
imagination, was a King's throne ! 

Mrs. Oldknow took out her Family Receipt' 
Book from the ]>olished bureau, and then read 
aloud,- for her husband’s edification: 

“a POUND CHRISTMAS PUDDING.” 

“One pound raisins; one pound currants; one 
pound suet; one pound bread-crumbs; quartet 
pound orange-peel; two ounces cltron-ped: two 
ounces lemoa-poel; one nutmeg; one teejjMkniftiil 
powdered ginger; one teaspoonful powdered cin¬ 
namon ; one wine-glsssftd brandy; seven eggs ; 
one teaspoonfbl salt; quarter potmd raw sugar; 
Milk enough to liquefy the moss, if .the eggs sod - 
braaSy be not sufficient for thk purpose.” . * ,> 
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“And why, my love, can’t we have two 
Pound Christman Puddings, or,four Half- 
Pound Paddings 9 ” said Mr. Oldkuow. “ I 
want the Porters to have a pudding, and old 
nurse Franklin, and the Corderys. Fruit is 
cheap. And why not 9 ” 

“My dear Oldkuow, they always do have a 
padding, every one of them. Look here! ” 
Mrs. Oldkuow then lifted a cloth off a 
vast earthen pun, and behold! a rich, semi- 
liqueficd mass, speckled throughout with 

I riuina and currants, presented itself to her 
insband's view. He was content. He leiirnt 
that, at the peep of dawn the eopjier-lirc 
would lie lighted, and the fruity treasure 
would be divided into several portions; the 
mightiest of which would Ik: for the home 
table, and the others for the Porters, and the 
Franklins, and the CViilervs. 

“My low,” said the contented Mr. Old- 
know, “as i am in the old kitdu-n fur the 
| first time these dozen years, 1 think I 'll 
i light a cigar—for there is a tire, I sec, in this 
I new-fashioned cooking range—and vest for a 
' quarter of an hour, utter all the polking and 
■ blind-man's bull' we have had.” 
j Ami so Mrs. Oldkuow went to bed. 

Now, Mr. Oldkuow was a great, reader of 
travels, ancient, and modern—a kind of social 
antiquarian, also. He read the travellers, 

J part lv for commercial information and general 
; views of life, and partly with iuj inuiginative 
| taste for unfamiliar scenes. The Moving 
j Panoramas—the Niles, and Mississippi,!, and 
| Overland Routes—had given a new intensity to 
j these studies. The vast pudding dish was 
' before him; ami he mused and mused over 
j til* mercantile history of the various suh- 
; stances of which that pudding was composed. 
The light wreath of the cigar crept round the 
old kitchen, forming fantastic shapes before it 
melted in the dim distance. More and more 
obscure tiecame the well-remembered room ; 
as Oldkuow stmt forth feebler and feebler 
puffs from the weed. Its dying fragrance, 
; mingled with thoughts of nutmeg and 
cinnamon, and became 

“ Snbican odours from the spicy shore 
Uf Araby the blest.” 

The walla of the kitchen then gradually ex¬ 
panded. The bright pewter plates became 
mirrors, in which landscapes of every clime 
, were reflected. At length all the other mirrors 
L were absorbed by one central mirror of vast 
■ proportions, upon whose vivid pictures the 
contemplative JMr. Oldknow long gazed with 
a blissful serenity. 

And first, the shores of Malnga floated 
before bis vision. Groves of orange-trees 
clustered ground secluded convents; the, 
Bugar-csa^and the cotton-plant covered the | 
plains s jttneyards, creeping up the bright 
mountain slopes, basked in the autumnal sun, 
and. their ponderous, fruitage grew browner 
aui browner as the white or red skin of the 
delicious muscat shrivelled in the noontide 


heat. Buins of Moorish! towers and mosques { 
were studded amidst white-washed houses; 
and the brilliant columns of the Alhambra 
glittered as in inockeiy amidst its fallen 
roofs. By the side of the tributaries of the 
Guadalquivcr, the Cannerua —(the vineyard 
gardens of the Aralm)—formed enchanting 
walks; and, os our Wik-traveller heard the 
night-breeze, laden with a thousand perfumes, 
whispering amidst the orange groves, an arti¬ 
culate sound gradually dropped upon his oar, 
and he saw the Gekics of the IUisiv, with 
the fresh vine-wreath of a Greek Bacchante 
on the head, and the Cashmere shawl of an 
Arabian Sultana round the waist. 

“Son of a vineless land,” said the form, 

“ behold how 1 labour for thee ! I gather the | 
sun-ljeams in my hand, and range over the i 
salt wave of the Mediterranean, to scatter 
ripeness wherever the vineyards bow beneath .j 
the pulpy clusters which are too rich for the j| 
wine-press. Your shiiis throng my Ando- j 
lusian ports of Malaga and Valencia, ranging It 
onward to the Eastern t'hesmo; and they ji 
bear to vour cold and cloudy kind the richest i| 
gifts of our sunny South. Why come ye, j| 
every year more and more, with your linens 
and your woollens, your glass and yourpotteiy, 
to exchange with our native fruit 9 Why strip 
ye the gardens which the Faithful planted, of 
the grapes which ought to be reserved for 
the unfermented wine which the Prophet 
delighted to drink l” 

“ Immortal child of the Arab,” replied the 
son of the vineless laud, ‘‘your nation gave us 
the best element of comuierue when you gave 
us your numerals. Your learning and your 
poetry, your science and your industry, no . 
longer fructify in lieaven-fiivoured Andalusia. 
Tbe sun which rijiens your grapes and your j 
oranges makes the jieople lazy and the priests 
rapacious. We come to your jiorts with the I 
products of our looms aud our furnaces, and ; 
we induce a taste for comforts that will be¬ 
come a habit. When our glass and our poree- 
lain shall find its way into your peasant’s hut, I 
then will your olives be better tended and 
your grapes more carefully dried. Man only 
worthily labours when he labours for ex¬ 
change with other labour. Behold that pud¬ 
ding!—It is our England's annual luxury. 

It is the emblem of our commercial eminence. 

The artisan of Birmingham and Manchester 
—the seaman of London and Liverpool— 
whose festive board will be made joyous, to¬ 
morrow, with that national dish, has con¬ 
tributed, by his labour, to moke the raisins 
of Malaga and the currants of Zante—the 
oranges of Algarve, the cinnamon of Ceylon, 
and the nutmegs of the Moluccas—of com¬ 
mercial value; aud he lias thus called them 
into existence as effectually as the labour of 
the native cultivator. Child of the Arab 
civiliser, be grateful.” 

Mr. Oldknow looked for an approving an¬ 
swer j'tjut the Genius of the BxtMalnd fled. 

The hill sides of Andalusia rapidly ohango 
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into the geest plain df Zutte. So longer ia 
it the -woody Zacynthus of Homer, hut«, land 
-, of olives ana vines. Thera lies the Slower of 
the Levant before our home traveller, with 
Its gardens of pomegranates, and peaches, and 
oranges, and melons; and Its fields of vines 
and currants. The Gekicb of she Curbant 
arose—-a diminutive figure, winged like the 
Pegasus of Corinth, and having the Rose of 
England entwined with the olive leaf amongst 
his hair. TheGenius smiled upon the listener. 

"Welcome is your Christmas,” said he, “to 
Zante and Cephalonia. We have twelve 
thousand acres of our little grapes under 
culture for your festivities; and your ships 
have this year carried off our fifty million 
pounds of currants for your puddings and 
your cakes. Welcome are ye with your sugar 
and your coffee, your rice and your cheese. 
Welcome are ye with your gold. Our corn 
arops are gone; and without ye the Morea 
would not yield us the wheat and the maize 
which we dull need till the next harvest. 
It is better to grow currants in the soil which 
they delight in, and buy our wheat, than 

e up our little vines for a bread-pro- 
w crop. Wo are sure of our bread for 
our currants, whilst England demands plum- 
puddings ; as England is sure of her puddings 
whilst she weaves calico and forges steel. Bo 
a happy Christmas to you, and good night.” 

" The same to you, and bravo, my little free¬ 
trader,” cried Mr. Oldknow, to the Genius of 
the Currant. 

An English scene ! It is harvest time nil 
over the wide chalk fields of Kent. Wherever 
the eye can stretch. inland, the golden corn is 
b»dmg under the sea-breeze, or the sheaves 
am patiently waiting for the coming waggon. 
On every side a visible plenty smiles upon the 
.traveller. The Genius of Bread arises. He 
' is a stalwart figure in a white smock-frock. 

- ITrom his straw nat to his laced boots all is 
' tight and trim about him. He is slow of 
speech; but he ever and anon mutters the 
ward “ Protection.” „ 

* Protection! ” exclaimed Mr. Oldknow, 
"who taught you that song ? Do you want 
protection ag&mst cheap bread, my friend; 
against warm and clean clothing; against a 
sound roof with glazed windows; against a 
coal fire ; against your tea, your sugar, your 
batter, your cheese, your bacon, and your 
Christmas pudding l Eli] what are you 
thinking of f Anything f Call up tire ghost! 
of your grandfather. Show him your wheaten 
bread, and ask -him to compare it with his 
black loaf of rye* You have small wages, it 
is true; but your wages do not depend upon 
the cheapness of your produce. Your real 
wages axe as great as von ever got in the 
proteriion-days; and they go twice as far. 
You stand up now as a man, instead of tweak¬ 
ing stones upon the road at the bidding of the 
parish. Leave the beer-toop; cultivate your 
i; have a pig in idle styfesend your 
te school; sand Iplbri&Pfcyoa-will 


be better off than any other labourer of 
Europe.” 

Mr. Oldknow 


was excited; but he |was 
fairly angry when the Gramm of Soar pre¬ 
sented himself ia the guise of'a Smit.hfield 
drover, with an over-driven ox falling s py 
his knees in a crowded street, as if imploring 
for rest. Mr. Oldknow groaned, and was 
wicked enough to wish that the drover's dog 
was scattering the Court of Aldermen. 

The Banda Islands now filled the scenes 
Grouped in the Indian Archipelago, they 
reared their volcanic peaks abruptly from the 
ocean, their mountain-sides clothed with 
timber trees; .and the sago-palms yielding 
sustenance to the people of the plains. Tn 
the covert of the forest-trees sate the brilliant 
Birds of Paradise, occasional visitants. But 
the great feature of the. landscape was contri¬ 
buted by the nutmeg trees. It is the gather¬ 
ing time. The Bamhmesc, mingled with iheir 
Dutch masters, are plucking the peach-like 
fruit from their shelter of green and grey 
leaves. The ripe fruit has split in half as it 
hongs on the tree, and there is the kernel 
surrounded by the mace. But the precious 
nutmeg has a Becoud protection—its shell. 
The mace is removed—the kerne! is dried in 
the sun—the shell splits—and there is the 
nutmeg of commerce ! 

The Genius of the Nctmeo appeared. He 
was a fantastic figure—half man. half bird—a 
Dutchman’s head on a wood-pigeon's body. 

“ Englishman,” said lie, “you have wrestled 
with me for tlic Spice Islands; but they are 
mine. You have taken from me the cinnamon 
groves of Ceylon—they are yours. In the 
sea traditions of your country you have the 
Flying Dutchman. I anv he. We of the 
Zuydor Zee built up our commerce upon re¬ 
strictions and monopolies. "When we drove 
the Portuguese from the Archipelago, we 
rooted up all the elove-troes but those of 
Amboyna, and all the nutmeg trees' but those 
of Banda. We limited the world to a fixed 
quantity of doves and nutmegs, as wc limited 
also the commerce of cinnamon. Bather than 
fill the market and lower the price, wc have 
thrown our nutmegs into the deep, and inode 
a bonfire of our cinnamon in the streets of 
Amsterdam. When in Die Indian Seas, in 
the dim twilight, or under the hazy moon, a 
figure has been seen flying along the still 
waters in which the keel left no furrow— I 
was that navigator. I was pursuing the 
wood-pigeon, who defied all the rigours of my 
unsocial laws, and carried the nutmeg seed 
to lands which owed Holland no tribute. I 
have given up the contest against nature. 
My spice monopoly was ruinous to myself and. 
injurious to my colonist*. In Qevh»i I saw" 
your English di ff us i ng comfort tmi- equal - 
lawff, opening roads, enrouragingjp&duatry , 4 
destroying forced labour, and sdlin^Bhnamon 
to all toe world. I have made, an alliance 
with toe wohd-pigeon; I have planted the 
nfttanqg in Janm, end were will I contest with 
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A CHBISTMAB PUDDING. 


you the commerce of cinnamon. I bare “Hero,” cootiinriAlih* figure, “I am free, 
learnt that a email demand at high prices, I fly through the loBN^'Mattering blowing* a* 
<% any useful commodity, in neither so safe widely as the dew* of heaven. I bring my 
nor so profitable an a large demand at mode* treasures out of the bowels of the earth and 
fate prices. I have learnt, further, tliat the from the depths of the sea. I make the fields 
end of commerce is not to make iudividual* fruitful; I forbid your flood to perish. With* 
rich, and snp]»ort public earjienditure by heavy out me the eusLenanee of man and beast is 
duties, but to diffuse all the productions of imperfect. The herds of unfidhomabie forests 
unturc and art, amongst all the iuliabitants wander to the plains in search of me; the 
of the globe. You ba\<* taught me a lesson, child that loves me not, loses the bloom of its 
The old trade of tlie I’m tea Provinces has cheek and the odour of Us breath. I am the 
died under momi]Hihes and restrictions. We universal friend. And yet kings have iinpi- 
may once more be your honest rivals under a ously dared to deny me to then* subjects, 
wiser code You want two hundred thousand 1 e\en though they should perish—their crimes 
pounds weight of nutmegs yearly; we will ^ h;>\ e 1 m eii punished. Even now, the Hindoo, 
deal like meivluiut princes and good men and whom you have benefited in no many things, 
true.” I is deprhed of me by vour fiscal uipistice. 

“ Agreed !" snid Mr. Old know. | Is'am to l»e wiser. You Lave fried me 

A Wist Indian Sugar Plantation is now from the burdens of your home taxation, and 
nurioitd—with its canes ripening under a your industrial wealth is quadrupled. I 
tropical Min, and its mills w ith tin >i mat iuuciy am.—" 

of cylinders and boilers. The I iiMT h oi ( 4 ‘ Sam ! ”guesstsl Mr. Oldham. 

Sri. v iii-. n freed Negro. It was said thatiui To Salt succeeded a ■■ingular figure os 
liisdom In would noi wank; he has iindicated l the Mnm <Ji.Mrs. It steiued one-half 
hi- pnwlc.is in hi- industry and hw olvili- d.un-woman, with her pail and stool, de- 
*m»* The grand t\pemneut has aueget dtsl ecnt’ly clad m woollen petticoat and black 
in all moral eflects But the nation that *tis-kings; hut aiw»\c was n Naiad of the 
d<-mmd'd eln.ip <•< rn would not he content 'Thames, with diippmg locks luld loosely 
with d*:it sugui We must buy our sugar together with a wieath of rushes. Air.Old- 


i .ute rijicns. 


win is tei the i .me ripens. We use at sen know was aK>ut to harangue, wlieu a brisk 
handled millions of pounds of sugar anrnulh, jioirer-hmm nctrtr supjied forth, with pudding- 
winch Mild a duty of ltuii millions sterJuu cloth in hand. “ The water boils," said he;” 
Mi.Oldknow thought this, hut was silent, win n “the liigicditnts are mixed, lio it mine to 


basnet* he .asked— 

tan?” ‘‘No.” “ Vegetable?” 
f “Yes.” “In England 1” 



he haw them i » sitting under lus owni fig-tree, 1 hmd tin m togulm !” 

foi ihe political questions winch his freedom | - Wight,” cued Mr. Oldknow. “Again our 

imolved were somewhat complicated, lfe countly’s tnihlein. The bundle ot sticks 
would 1 1 list to the ultimate pow er of a uolile ,md the pudding cloth ha\e each the same 
<\amph, .uni m the lmantiiuc rejoice that the ' moral. Our ancestors m their ‘ cimI dudgeon’ 
great l««l\ of the Ifi.tish people could buy made “plum-porrulgo * We, in our united 
their sugar at half the pi ice tliat then fathera j merests, wellhoiuid together, produce Ctirist- 
jvud I mas pudding.” 

Mr. (Mdknow, laung somewhat at fault ujmmi | There was a silence and a pause. Mr. OH- 


Mr. (Mdknow, laung somewhat at fault ujam There was a Mlence and a pause. Mr. OH- 
the sugar question, grew confused as new know fieeml out. The mirror had lout its 
tonus flitted In-foic him. The solitary ixio- hnlUnucy. But suddenly tlie great pudding- 
Colmcctoh, of fork, mi tluri', in her blue | howl expanded into a mighty fiat dish. The 
cloak and her kith on her bock. Her step ( pudding swelled into an enormous globe, 
wan brisker than m the famine yinrs, and hor | black with pluniB, and odorous with stii.un- 
light grey ive was once moic laughing under, mg sauce. A holly-tree, with its prickly 
her long blank eye-lashes, hhe had walked leaves at bottom, its smooth leaves on liigh, 
from cottage to cottage Home twenty miles; and its bright red berries, grew up undei a 
trad her kish was to form part of the many crystal dome. On the edge of the dish were 
huudml egg-crates that England requii ed for grouped the Andalusian with tlie fadunere 
her Christmas puddings. “May tlie daughters shawl, the Ionian islander with the wings of 
and sous of Erin,” soliloquised M r. I lldkuow, Corinth, the Kentish ploughman in the suioek- 
“never again suffer us they 1 mm e suffered 1 fi-ock, tlie Flying Dutchman, the Negro with- 
May plenty smile upon their fields, and com- out the chains, the Irish market-woman, the 
fort in their cottages! May they have just Gnome-Nereid, the London Naiad, and the 
masters and wise rulers! May they rely Weaver with the cloth; and they all took 
upon industry, and not upon agitation! May hands, and thrice danced round the edge 

they”-the Blue Cloak was gone. of the dish. And, lo! out of the bolfy- 

A figure started up, half Gnome, half tree dropped a moustached denizen of the 
XTj — u - * Mr. Oldknow was thinking of his Palais BoyaL He liad a flask of brandy 
unbols of “Yus and No;” so with in one hand, and a huge silver bowiiatim 

. t.._.. _1 * _ 


other. 

w 0h, nation of anti-chemical cooks.” he 
cried, “ you pot the cognac into the pudding, 
land aiaahsuni’ boding driven off all the spirit 
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t toto unprofitable gas. Look at me. It is the Marylebonc. In the workhouse of that pariah, 

;' genhwof our nation to flare up 1 * bust year, nearly two thousand paupers were 

With that he emptied the flaak into the feasted. The City of London, in ite establish- '' 
bowl, and set it on fire, and poured it over “»ent at Bow, and at the Norwood Schoffls, - 
the pudding. And the makers of the pudding fed the next largest number: their ranks mus- 
1 again danced round it in the blue flame ; and tering altogether some sixteen hundred. Third 
the pudding was nothing hurt by the flare- > n the list, stood St. Pancrat, who fed on 
up, hut remained as sound and unscathed as Christmas Day, of young and old, sick and 
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>e land itself after a month's polemical fire. ^^11, more Ilian thirteen hundred. To the 
And then Mr. Oldknow volunteered a sons, ®ast of this Modern Babylon for the two 

* . . . . .. . O' _1. _ A_ _- .„il_!_ _>_ 


, _ . . candidates for beef ana pudding. 

* to P 0006 ® 1 * arts helmed. Across the river, we have the next strong 

Where commerce opens all her stores, u in Lambed, and the two Southwark 

S-wii ■*«*«•. fen™» mot rh*. 

J where snug sets of seven hundred, six hun- 

Mr. Oldknow opened his eves. The kitchen dred, five hundred, assembled. Unfashion- 
wua in darkness, and his cigar smoked out. able St. George in the Bast musters only two 
“Bless my heart! ” said he, “the Waits are hundred more than aristocratic St. James, 
playing ‘ The Wooden Walls,’ and the clock I whilst such suburban places as Edmonton 

_ .11 I .1 -r r : js l. .L,. _4 


strikes two!” 

CHRISTMAS AMONG THE LONDON 
POOR AND SICK. 


and Kensington display the fewest candidates 
for parish fare. 

The largest party of children lias always 
assembled at the Norwood Schools, where 
about a thousand of the progeny of London 


Out of the family parties, two millions and : pauperism open their young hearts on the 
a quarter strong, assembled in Loudon, some ] great festival of the English year, 
eighty or a hundred thousand have their i From this chronicle of the pauper’s Christ- 
Christmas dinner provided for them by their' mas, let us now trace a faint outline of the 
respective parishes. Their pauper-hood does j Christmas of the London sick. A dozen 
not sink them below the reach of the genial j large Christmas dinners are eaten in the great 
season. Christmas finds them out, even in \ general Hospitals of London, lies ides smaller 
their wards and their day-rooms. A cheerful feasts in minor institutions for special diseases, 
bustle betokens the welcome day. An extra The income of these twelve Hospitals amounts, 
polish is seen on workhouse shoes; here and every year, to upwards of one hundred 
there, a stray morsel of finery, or a special and forty-two thousand pounds, of which 
evidence of neatness, is visible in work- large sum considerably over a hundred 
house garments. Dr workhouse chapel has thousand pounds is derived from property, 
a spray or two of the green emblems of the the balance only being made up from volun- 
J Mason, and the sermon has an extra spice of buy donations. From this large fund three 
gwdaUty. The dining-room has quite an ex- thousand three hundred beds are kept, all 
Ejyjtcating polish. The white bare walls are the year through, occupied by poor sick 


Warmed up with their sprigs of holly, and the pert 
tables—well scrubbed as usual—are graced Thii 


arsons, too ill to attend as out-patients, 
’his little army of invalids includes unhappy 
eoplc suffering from all the severest ills to 


by the promised feast. No skilly to-day—but people suffering from all the severest ills to 
beef! No hard dumplings, but plum-pudding! which humanity is subject. Frightful acci- 
The plums are not stoned, and there’s no dents; hideous deformities; fearful and dan- 
brandy " ' ' .. 


brandy sauce; but the appetites are not epi¬ 
curean. 


gerous operations, have been the lot of succes¬ 
sive unfortunates who tenant these Hospital 


But, the huge prandial army of eighty to a beds. Te such, though < 'hristmas may come, 
hundred thousand paupers in London do not it can bring little festivity. Yet, there are 


all feast in the workkouBea. In round num- many by whom the time of rejoicing may be 
hers, only about twenty thousand, young and welcomed; and these, in all cases where in- 
old, are so accommodated. The majority dulgeuces are at all permissible, find Chrisfc- 
are out-door poor, who enjoy anything they mas beef and plum-pudding at their bedsides, 
may receive at their own lodgings. The Some, who are well enough, hobble from 
number of both classes had greatly dimi- their beds to the table of the ward; and there 
nished last year as compared with the pre- the dinner of the day has even more of the 
viouH twelve months. It Is anticipated that semblance of the season. 

Christmas, 1850, will show a still greater Though riven with caution, and with the 


Of the twenty thousand who usually par- and painful though! 
take of workhouse beef and plum-pudding in ham than good / 
tbemeteepolis, the largest party am«ahle in Hospitals; whilst, 


m within the walls of the 
ilst, amongst the out-patientij, 
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CHRISTMAS 1ST INDIA. 


Christmas is invariably recognised as a time Hindostan,—had the Preach Abbds who en- 
whenabaoet all diseases become aggravated, joyed the protection of Lolly and Duplsix 
Within the walls the trick are under control, failed to till the field of proselytism—had 
but those, who seek it only for medicine, and England never played her port in the reveia- 
live in their own way, are at liberty to follow tion of Christian truths—to- this moment no 
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eating and over-drinking, and hence it is a sang w glory u> the new-born King! ” 1 
notorious morsel of Christmas Hospital ex- But, the tide of European conquest, and, 
perieuce, that the out-patients will all he better still, the tide of European civilisation, 
worse nfler “ Boxing Day'" than they were’ has earned to the lienightcd land knowledge, 
before. In some huge classes of diseases this and n large spirit of toleration ; and now, from 
may be said to be invariably the case. Cape Comorin to the farthest northern con- 

in a large Hospihd like Bartholomew's, for fines of the Puujaub, the cross is recognised 
instance, it is always a question who is to be bv thousands who gladly accept its guarantee 
house surgeon ou duty on Boxing Night; for I of salvation. In Western Lidia, and in many 
so sure as the night shall come, it shall he no I parts of the Peninsula, the peasantry have 
night of rest for him. Double the number of adopted the Roman Catholic faith: imjjerfectly 
casualties are brought in as compared with taught, however, and rudely administered by 
the average of uuy other night in the year, j the degenerate descendants of the early Por- 
Rrokeu heads, “ gnt in a serimmage, your tuguese settlors. A< all the Presidencies, there 
banner, with Paddy Phelan broken legs,and j are handsome Romish churches, and still more 
soim-t lines thighs, from slipping down stairs 1 chaste and beautiful edifices dedicated to I*ro- 
uftcr the feastings and drinkings ; staltsgiven 1 testant worship. In many parts of the large 
bv folks who met and quarrel led “just in a ; towns, the c\e etui take in, at a single view, a 
friendly way insensible bundles of clothes; Pagoda, a Mosque, a Protestant church, and 
and humanity, who had taken poison with ft Catholic ehapel. Sixty thousand English- 
their drink for jealousy sake; ami cabs with I me:i. Irishmen, and Scotchmen, scattered over 
men in a state which defies polieem< n mid India; and live hundred thousand of the lmlf- 
good- luitured jM'dcstrians to decide whether castes or country-born, in whose veins some 
they be dead with drink or diiug of an aj*o- British blood flows and throbs, together with 
pleot.io tit. A dreary side of the Christmas a few hundred natives, are ol‘ the Protestant 
picture is tins, but n true one nevertheless; j pcrsna-iion. And every day sees their number 
the shadow of the subject; the gloom that, j and the beneficent effects of their example, 
must exist., to cunt rust with brightness iu all j and the teaching of their ministers, augment, 
things human. The poor house surgeon, I Is there, then, anything so very anomalous 
possibly, ought to think so, but as splints, jin the connection of the idea of Christianity 
ami bandages, and pinasters, and sleepy- j with idol-worshipping India 1 Or can it be a 
looking nurses, and lancets, ami drugs, and matter of surprise that Christmas Day should 
stomach-pumps, throng round about Trim hr lie observed throughout the localities tenanted 
the disturWl quiet ot his Hospital night, no by Europeans, ami (so called) Portuguese, with 
one cun blame him much if he lectures the peculiar interest and solemnity I 
hero of the “scrimmage" ami the broken head, At onee the season of worship ami rejoicing, 
or mildly supplies advice, as well as bandages, Christmas in India, and more esjsocially at 
to the tipsy proprietor of the broken leg, upon the Presidencies, abounds with interesting 
the old and good triage. “ That Enough‘s as features. J 

Good as a Feastuven at Christmas Tide. It is early morning; the sun is up and 

.. —----Christians of all classes are afoot. The bells 

CHRISTMAS IN INDIA. °f a11 the places of Christian worship are sum- 

- moning to prayer. Hurrying along the roads 

Christmas in India!—There is anomaly in and across thonuucfaitn*. or esplanades, the Por- 


Christmas in India!—Then'is anomaly iu and across thcwmi<Ifi«)w, or 
tlie very sound. Christmas in the heart of the tuguese clerks and amh* (i 


tlie very sound. unristmas in the heart of the tuguese clerks and ayakt (Hum's and v aiting- 
land, where millions faU in idolatrous worship women) attired in their best cottons, wend their 
before the rude images of Brahma, Shiva and wav to mass, to celebrate the glorious Nativity, 
Vishnu—and where hundreds of thousands of ana behold tbc image of Nossa Senora. The 
the followers of Mahomed scoff at the pro- gorgeous paintings which decorate the massive 
hums of the Redeemer! Christmas—iden- religious structures in Italy, Austria, Spain and 


tug rays of the sun eternally pierce the very the vulgar sense. After mass, at many 
marrow of man, and penetrate tno very bowels chapels and churches, a little bed is exhibited, 
of the earth! and, within, reposes an effigy of the Virgin 

And' were India solely tenanted by the mother bearing the infant Jesus. Orowds 
Hindoo , and the Mussulman.—had the zealous rush forward to render homage to the'image, 
missionaries and propagandists, who followed It is kissed by thousands, and bedewed with 
the fortunes of Albufierque and Vasco de the tears of joy and gratitude. Holy water 
Gama, borne the cross to the shores of is at a premium. The vast congregations 
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j gfc mjn homewards the bettor and the -hap- notes, and the silver coin, an freely dropped 
pier for the animal. commemoration. Away into the churchwarden’s plate, to provide 
foom tlie chief towns, and more especially along food and clothing for the indigent of all cartes 
the Malabar coast, the smalll primitive chapels and classes. 

are thronged by the rustic Christians bearing Home ! and the family are greeted at 
offerings to the poor and worthy Padr6> in the door by visitor's, native and European, 
the shape of wheat sheaves, fruits, cheeses, of the highest grades. More cakes, more fish, 
conserves, and whatever their own poverty more leg* of mutton, more oranges, more 
will permit. Herein, their offerings resemble almonds and raisins, crowd the hall and stuir* 
the contributions of the Irish peasantry to cases. 

Father Luke or Father Brady. The question is. how to dispose of ail this 

'While early service is performing in the perishable matter; for K/amitUinagee, the 
Roman Catholic places of worship, the ser- butler, takes care that all these supplies 
vasts of the Protestant householder are busy shall not interfere with his usual b.cmor 
testifying their respect for “ master.” Bv arrangements. He has, in anticipation, mode 
dawn, the portico of his house has been hung the market for the day. So, when the children 
.with festoons of marigolds or Motjree , (the are satisfied, the perishable presents are given 
Indian Jasmine). WreathB and branches of to the poor. 

laurel—Hie tropical substitute for holly— As evuuiug closes in, the house of each 
adorn the columns of his verandah, and the family of respectability ojjcus its hospitable 
entrances to.his rooms. doors to the reception oi" friends; and the 

How, “master,” or the scilieh, lias breakfasted, roast beef and the plum-pudding, and the 
and the head-servant announces that the rest mince pies, the port wine and the chami»u;iie, 
of the domestics claim permission to pay their attest the attachment of the English to old 
respects. What procession is this l Is a home-honoured usages. The glass goes round; 
marriage-feast toward i Behold the sircar, good wishes are excliauged ; many a thought 
or clerk, who keeps the mhe'is accounts!! is directed to friends :m<l relatives at a di.v 
Attended by a coolee, or porter, he makes his j tance, and the day closes milch as it doses iu 
salamn,and laysbeforehiseniploycrahttgerooee' England, lu t'alettita, tics are burnt iu 
or setter fish, a plum-cake charmingly frosted | English grates, in the mouths of L'eeemlier 
with sugar-candy, a copper tray of almonds auu January ; ;uid idiliough a handsome 
and raisins, two vast cauliflowers, aud a nose- bouquet'of roses decorates tile drawing-room 
gay. His offering is graciously accepted, and table and the chitlVmiera, there is a win try 
a mull present cancels the obligation. Now fed about the atmosphere; and as the ehuiis 
comes the Khetmudghar, or body-servant. He! am drawn round the fire-place, and the 
has brought a leg of mutton, some oranges, at whiskey-punch is brewed, the cherished idea 
smaller cake, and a quantity of kissmixs —the j oi home on Christmas Day Is suitably and 




Kumiss ! whence the word 1 Has it been 
adopted by the Hindoos, because it is accept¬ 
able at dnristmas? We never could divine 
etymology. Kismiss is a pretty dessert 
'.•findt to play with—and isn’t it suggestive 
e^ tfae standard joke of the old Qui hyel 
iJBEa accidentally on purpose rolls a mango 
towards the fniit-plate, and** exclaims with a 
wbttekle, “Sec how naturally man goes to 
JKissrm«8 1 ” The children laugh ; aud a 
Sint smile plays about the lips oi* the adults, 
wfto have heard the veteran jest a score of 
♦bn— The Kh&mndghar is dismissed with a 
present. Anon comes the Sirdar bearer, the 
tailor, the washerman—even the poor mehtur 
(sweeper), each with the Christmas present— 
and each receives a suitable douceur or buk- 
aAriciM^Aen pronounced buxi*„ and so sng- j 
gearing tbs notion, that we have borrowed the 
term and converted it into “boxes,” 

Messed and blessing, the master now dis¬ 
misses his ddmesties, and the carriage is 
ordered to the door to carry the family to 
church. Service is performed with the extra 
solemnity suitable to Hie occasion. The 
church m garlanded with laurel and other 
e^ rgmns; an appal is made to the charit¬ 
able feelings of the eongneaalasnf and as the 
Aegaa peaU tbs final, voluntaay, th» -bank* 1 


CHRISTMAS IN TIT F. FROZEN 
REGIONS. 

Think of Christmas in the tremendous 
wastes of ice mid snow, that lie in the remotest 
regions of the earth ! Christmas, in the inter¬ 
minable white desert of the Polar sea ! Yet 
it has been kept in those awful solitudes, 
cheerfully, by Englishmen. Where cnuking 
mountains of ice, heupeil up together, have 
made a chaos round their ships, which in a 
moment might have ground them to dust; 
where hair has frozen on tire face; where 
blankets have stiffened upon the bodies of 
men lying asleep, closely housed by huge fires, 
and plaisters have turned to ice upon the 
wounds of others accidentally hurt; ’wliere 
the ship have been undistinguishablc from 
the environing ice, and have resembled them¬ 
selves far less than the surrounding masses 
have resembled monstrous piles of architec¬ 
ture which could not possibly be there, or 
anywhere; where the winter annuals and birds 
are white; as if they too were boru of the 
desolate snow and frost; there Englishmen 
have read the payers of Christmas Lay. and 
have drunk to Mends at home, and sung hams ( 
songs. In 1S19, Captain Parry and his bratf* 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE 



REGIONS. 


companion* did bo ; and the officers having of the water, one after the other, in quick 
dined oft' a piece of freak beef, nine months succession, like so many "skip-jacks,” moving 
old, preserved by the intense climate, joined along with the greatest regularity in single file, f 
the met: in acting plays, with the thermometer and which at a distance might he easily mis- 
below z-*ro, on. the stage. In 1825, Captain taken for a shoal of those fish, did not their 
Franklin’s party kept Christmas Day hi then-, harsh, loud cawing betray them. Overhead, 
hut with unap’dragon ami a dance, among! a passing flock of the agile and graceful Tern 
a mem party of Englishmen, Highlander*,; now and then enlivened the air with their 
Canadians, Esquimaux, Chipewyans, Dog-Ribs, j shrill awl animated screams* whilst, on pieces 
Hare Indians, and CVee women and children. '• of ice, as they floated by, the seal basked or 
In 1*4-1, I, who :un now at home to write this, • slept- unconscious of danger,—ns undisturbed 
kept Christmas Day with the South i’olnr; in the raging gale, and during the thundering 
expedition, consisting of the “ Erebus” and j collision of ice with ice in the foaming mirfj 
“ Terror.’' and their crews. In 1S5U, some i sw in the most quiet calm, 
commemoration of Christmas may perhaps; Such was the general character of the scene 
take plac* in the l'Yozcn Region*.—Heaven, amidst which we of the “Erebus'* and ‘"Terror” 
grant it! it i* not lwyond hope!—airk be '• lmd to keep our Christmas holidays in 1*41; 
held by the laier crews of tho*e same slii]>s : ;mii. notwithstanding mir isolated position, 
for they are the very same tied, haw so lung' w<- managed to re*erv<> for our Christmas 
been lui.-ei.ig.and that are painfully eoinicet.d: dinner tie- usual old English faro Roast beefj ; 
in the public mind with Frank mn’* name. > vntli toa.-t ■_M-n.se. followed by the homely j 
The Christmas Day of I->ll wsw usln-rcd 1 never-to-be-forgotten plum-pit.iding. Our ox | 
in by im-' of those dense togs so peculiar to and goose, it, must be eonfesst-d. were not j 

Very li'_h latitude*. The two .-.hips, beset in of Kitgii-.li growth. They had never seen \ 

the Inaty pack, or va*t l*?lt of iee, driitmg on . tlic old country: but drew tlieir lift breath j 
the tontines of the Antarctic Pole, alone >»u the feru-ciud plateau of the Waiuiate, " 

broke, the *till, deep solitude of the wide - tear the Hay of islands in New Zealand. We 

seem- of desolation. had brought them thence, that they might 

On the lifting of the fog, the “Terror” be nlle'vl up u s-aerinee to Christmas on the 

appear.-d closely beset- behind a hu-ge ice-' ice-girl sea of the Antarctic Circle, 

lierg, her topmast* just 1 leering above the' The position of the “Erebus” was cheer- j 
shelving extremity of its lower end. It less enough ; tanking idsmt in so limited a 
was :• very rem u*kaide-looking lx-rg, little • space of <>|-en water ; involved in a tog ; and ■ ■ 

less than two hundred feet in height, sur- with her disk* encumbered by blocks of ij 

luoutil -d by two white eu]K>la-sliapi-d hum- ice. piled up nlxu't ; twelve tons of the cold 
mocks ; whilst, the cracks and tissunm on its I substance having just itt-cii taken on board, 
stupendous side*, reflecting the blue rays, if 1 from a hummock, to complete our water. This . 
lietei! tli ■ uniform whiteness of its surface by-work had gi veil additional chilliness and 
lint* of the most beautiful ami delicate azure. 1 ehe.t-rlessness to the ship. After Divine Ser- 
We eln'istcm-d thi* tie- “ Christmas Berg.” vi<-e had been performed,'we hoj>ed for few 
and, :»>. it was destined to be the fro<|uent - other signs of the day; but all the amuse- 
eouipatiion of our zig-zag course through tin- 1 ments contemplated for the Christmas evening 
monotonous pack, it- was soon looked upon. were reserved, not resigned. On New Year’s 
as an old tiuniliar friend. The “ Erebu*” was| Day we missed the Antarctic Circle, just two 
boating about in a “hole of water,” :t* thei hundred and fifty miles within the margin of 
teropoiary opening* in the pack were called, I the pack, which vArs drifting with us to the 
surround's) on all side* by ice, in heavy floe- ; southward. Until ships were made fast, with 
pieces of irregular shapes ; lie:qx*d together ( iee-anehors and hawsers, to a floe-piece which 
by the enormous pressure which the whole - formed a fender liet-weeu them, admitting of 
mas* was exposed to. when the vast body of free communication. On this piece of ice, 
water composing the Southern Ocean was ilia- both ship*’ companies were actively employed 
turbed by heavy gates. on the last day of the year, making prepara- 

Many interesting object*, Jmwever, oe- tions for “seeing the old year out, arid the 
curved to beguile the tedium of our protract-, new one in.” A. quadrangular space wm 
ed detention within this pack, which could i hewn out in the ice for a dance; having, in 
not haveftieen less than seven or eight hundred! the centre, an elevated chair, carved ©at of *• 
mike in breadth. It was studded over with the same substance. Adjacent to this crystal. 
numerous bergs; some of them three or four ball-room, another excavated square formed 
miles in length ; their tabular-sluqwd summits the refreshment-room; having a table in the 
towering to the height of from a hundred midst, also cut out of a block of ice, on which 
to two hundred feet above the pack itself glasses with bottles of wine and grog were 
Whales frequently appeared in the “ holes of placed as refreshment for the dancers. This 
water,” their black backs just rising abovedhe edifice of ioe, all open as it was to the sky, 
surface like a dark curved line. They were and entered by descending a flight of steps 
sometimes followed by a flock of petrels, cut in- the ice, received the appeUatioa of 
In' another direction, the scene would be “ Attfontic Hold," and bore on a sign-beard, 
varied by a long line of penguins leaping out fixed to a pale, the words “ Fiiffnmt of the 
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Ooean." and on the reverse, “ PUmetrt of' 
faience." 

These devices were contrived by the worthy 
Boatswain of the u Erebus,” who undertook 
to perform the j»rt of landlord. Not re- 
joicuii' in a sufficiently portly jieraou, as he 
thought, for sustaining with becoming dignity 
the new character he assumed, he matte up 
what Nature hid denied him in rotundity 
of figure by stuffing a pillow under his 
waistcoat. Thus rigged, lie strutted about 
much after the foahion of a cropper pigeon ; 
his hands stuck in Iris shooting-jacket pocki t; 
an apron fastened round his waist, in trout of 
which dangled a huge bunch of keys, iu- 
expressibiee buckled at the knees; and a 
round cap, worn jauntily on one side, com¬ 
pleted his costume : lie placed liis part with 
much humour. Two voting seamen, acting as 
his writers, were busily employed in lundm^ 
round genuine “Antarctic ices" on a ti.i^. 
In front of the Hotel, the English ensign 
waved to the southern breeze, giuudod h. a 
cannon and pile of shot, not of iron, but ice, 
which spared our powder. Near the gang¬ 
way of the “Terror,” a Jennie tigme, in a 
sitting attitude, her head ornaimutt d w itli a 
profusion of ringlets, was modelled in biww. 
and surmounted by the woid “ llaidee but 
whether she bore auy resemblance t > the beau¬ 
tiful Greek girl of Byron's imagination, is an 
affair of the sculptor's. In fiont ol the gang¬ 
way of the Erebus ” appeared the bust of a 
male figure, wearing a foraging cap, and 
formed of the same plastic matt uni. 

As the bells of the two riiips stuiek tin ir 
nautical number, eight, whnli announced the 
hour of midnight, the New Y r ear was welcomed 
in by three loud an l hearty chetrs; and 
whilst the echo fibm the last cheer was re¬ 
verberating among tin* surrounding bergs, | 
the sharp crack of a tow ling-piece, ringing 
through the raielied air, was followed by the ] 
whirling descent of the lifeless form of the 
beautiful White Petrel, { 1‘ronUuriu iinwi,) 
the first offering to the Net# Year, and rid mi , 
in the ci iso of sri< nee. This true and lhith- 
fol harbinger of ice, hovumg over the seem* 
‘at such a moment-poor bird!—paid dearly 
Ibr the gratification of its curiosity ; the 
temptation to possess it, proving too strong 
for an enthusiastic ornithologist to resist, 
«s he reclined, gun ip hand, on a hummock 
of ioe, a dose observer of the surrounding 
scene. , 

Whilst these amusements were progressing 
in the ice-built Hotel, the scene visible from 
the “Terror’s” “ crow’s nest ” (a cask with the 
head out, and with a seat in the centre, 
placed at the fore-top-gaJlant-nuiHt head, ns 
an observatory for watching the movements 
amongst the ice) was even more ludicrous and 
amusing. On her decks below, several of the 
crew commenced singing and blowing horns, 
whilst others^ foil of rode mirth, seizing the 
pigs in the sty by the ears, pinched them 
until the hapless gruntdfs united their cries 


iu concert with the horns, varying the koy, 
as Jack tightened or relaxed his grasp, ac¬ 
cording to his own notions of keeping ‘time. 
This elicited roars of laughter from the rest of 
the crew. All the time, showers of snow-balls 
flew alioul in all directions; the entire group 
appearing ns full of lioislenras mirth and 
fiulic as if the whole hail been enacting on 
the frozen buifacc of the Thames or Med¬ 
way. 

The usual New Year’s present, consisting 
of a suit of warm clothing and extra allow¬ 
ance of rations, was served out in the course 
• ot the day to each individual of the Expedition, 
i And all the officers dined with the Captain, 
| who had been thvir guest in the gun-room 
| on«Christmas i)av. K»ast goose and roast 
beef again constituted the Lire; nunec-pies 
, sui»‘ivdjiig the plum-pudding. 

The d*i\ was closed with a dance in flic 
“< ivst.il llull-ioom,” in which both Captains 
joined. In tin* alisince of our fair countrj- 
wonuii this could seal 11 l) bcotliciwisc tlnui 
a dull nJbur. 

’J'hus emh d our Christmas hohd.iv- iu the 
juck. Atmul ninliiight, from the mam-to]»- 
m.ibt no—.-tins of the “Enbus,” tin mow 
priM‘Ut<d one uubrokiu surface of uc; not 
tin riightist ojH'iiing of watir was tube 
, seen, am when* amund, to the horizon ; just 
above which, that licauliful oib ot both 
Jdav and night, here, for a time, npjsiaied 
rolling along its verge like a bright globe 
of tire. A It w majestic-looking lergs, alone, 
broke in iqxiii the gem ml uniiomutv of tin 
pack, easting tin ir shadows upon ilt. surface. 
A solitaiv Ant an tic gull, winding his way 
past the hi tips iu suirrii of open wu(«r, Jor 
liis predatory exclusions, gave the only iutli- 
1 cation of lite in the vast solitude. 

I i'mui that solitude of the South Pole the 
“Erebus” and “Terror” hafely returned, to 
[make tlnii way to the frozim North, where 
their absence, with their gallant leader. Sir 
John Franklin, lias caused such a painful 
idegiee of excitement throughout the length 
and breadth of our native iaml, and raised 
so wide a sympathy through the whole civi¬ 
lised world. Awl although, at the approach¬ 
ing festive seiuon, many a family circle, 
assembled round the winter's hearth, may 
have to lament the absence of some relative 
or much-valued friend from the otherwise 
joyous scene, let no such family despoil', 
however discouraging their forebodings; for, 
in the absence of adl tidings of our long- 
missing countrymen, hope still remains. It is 
fostered and supported by the fact, that the 
annals of the Northern Whale Fishery record 
instances of the return of adventurers from 
those regions, after periods of absence, as long 
protracted, and in which the uhsent sailors 
have been as long unheard of, as in the case of 
Franklin and his crew. Let it be borne in 
mind, that where the Esquimaux con live; 


there the English seaman can live. We may 
yet hope to see the crews of the “Etobas” 
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CHRISTMAS HAY IN THE BUSH. 


and “ Terror ” once more ready with a yam 
about Christmas at the Pole, to help out a 


about Christmas at the Pole, to 
Christinas in England. 


CHRISTMAS DAY IN THE BUSH. 

In 1840, on a burning Christmas eve—real 
summer weather—two young gentlemen, in 
very light costume, were sitting ophite each I 
other in a bark Bush but, weary, dusty, and 
rather disconsolate. The stockwhips and j 
saddles on the ground, with half-boots kicked i 
off beside them, showed that they had just j 
returned from a long ride. The hut was' 
evidently recently built, and it was pliiin that j 
this was a new station. j 

“ Well, .Tack,"’ said the shorter of the two, j 
“ this is a pleasant look out for Christmas! 
Day,—no dray up, our last flour gone to-; 
day, and our l:ist sugar melted away last! 
week; that disgusting emu has eaten up 
all tin* pumpkins and melons, so we may! 
dine to-morrow on tea, ait natan-t, and the j 
remains of the last cask of salt beef; unless 1 
you prefer to kill a bit of fresh, and cat it [ 
without damper, salt or pickles No doubt 
tin- dray "h hard anil fast in some gully, or, 
safe on one wheel by the Sugar-loaf Range,; 
and Bald-faced l»ick and his mate, if they are 
the sensible fellows 1 take them to be, are 
now picking the plums and weighing out the, 
flour for th**ir Christmas pudding." I 

“Or, perhaps,” put in Jack, “amiably dividing 
your stores with a party of Bushrangers. A ' 
pleasant prospect, truly, for a man who has 
ridden four hundred miles to spend hiK Christ- j 
mas Day with an old elmiu—no dinner, no: 
books, no tobacco. It almost makes oue wish. 1<> i 
he sitting wigged, gowrnd, and briefless, in the' 
ltack benches of the fjneen’s Bench, drawing! 
caricatures; or reading three services a-day ] 
to a J.ow Church eougregation, upon fifty j 
pounds a year,” 

“ A bright thought strikes me,” said the 
host, Martin by name, commonly called 
Betty Martyn, Wcnuse lie commenced his 
career in the Bush by wearing gloves and 
blacking his boots. “I/d us vine over to 
that Devonshire man’s statiou,—I mean the 
man with the pretty daughters. There's a 
short cut across the range Bald-faced Dick 
made out the other day, that won’t make it 
above thirty-five miles, instead of a hundred 
and twenty, by swimming one creek and 
climbing over one awkward bit of hill work. 
"We’ll start at sunrise, and do it comfortably 
by ten o’clock, if wo can only make out the 
bearing right. Our but too true excuse— 
the missing dray—-is a safe card for a dinner, 
if not a dance and a pleasant day or two." 

“Agreed," said jolly Jack Bullar. 

By day-break they w'ero off, combed and 
trimmed, in the blue and ml Jerseys, belts, 
trowsers, and broad-brimmed hats, that fttrm 
the picturesque coBtumo of the Bush: Bullar 
on a big-boned thorough-bred: Martyn on his 
half-bred prancing Arab, over hill ana dale and I 


plain, through a broad creek, with a quarter of a 
mile’s swimming, guided by Bushman's signs 
and instincts. About ten o’clock they had 
struck the river, and running it down soon 
came where it swelled to a broad lake or 
water hole before the Devonshire man’s 
station. 

They did not knrftv his name, but rode up 
confidently, according to the custom of the 
country. 

“ Hurrah," cried Jack, “ no starvation 
here: there’s a six jiair oxen dray un¬ 
loading, by a whole generation of yonnkers ; 
sugar-plums in plenty; and look at the black 
follow grinding away at the hand-mill—how 
fat the" rascal looks. Well, we ’ve reached the 
land ot" plenty this time." 

“ Why you see, Bullar," said Martyn, “ in 
this country all tin* rules go by contraries. It 
is Christmas Day, and, instead of frost and 
snow, it is a burning sun and green leaves 
we are perspiring under. Instead of a skate, 
1 am thinking of a swim ; and, in the same 
way, while in old England, very often it’s the 
more mouth, the less to eat; here, as every 
month has a pair of hands under it, the more 
niouihs. the more food. So you bcc, Jack, 
while you and I, with a balance at the hank 
to start with, often have to put up with 
Lenten faro, this hard worker has contrived 
to make comforts we can’t buy.” 

“How be'ec, gentlemen,” said a voice in a 
strong Devonshire accent, as the owner came 
up al< mgsiile them, mounted on au ugly piebald 
stock-horse, which bad stolen over Ine soft 
ground unheard during their conversation 
He was a little slim man, with thin grey 
hair hanging long under Isis broad-brimmed 
liat, round an intelligent face, burned a deep 
brown; he sat his horse awkwardly, with long 
si irrups, his toes pointing down ami his bridle- 
hand poked out, like most men who have only 
taken to horsemanship late in life. But he 
wore an air of content, self-satisfaction, and 
well-to-do-ism, that bespoke, at a glance, a 
man with whom the world went well. 

“ Have ’ce come var 1 ” asked the host. 

“ From the next’station,” said Bullar. 

“ Zo, we be neabours, be us! ” he continued. 
“ Well, 1 ’m cruel glad to zee ’ee. Here, Bat, 
take the gentlemen’s horses and put ’em ip 
the paddock!" 

Bartholomew, a wild Indian-looking urchin, 
about two feet high, in a kilt composed of a 
Jersey strapped round his middle, forthwith 
clambered upon the thorough-bred: how, it 
is impossible to say, but something after the 
manner of a monkey ascending a came); and 
not a little to the astonishment of the young 
travellers, for children were not the kind of 
young stock they had been accustomed to. 
With a cluck, and a crack of his.rainlatu*e 
stockwhip, the boy sent the big hone o tt W% 
swing gallop, and slap over ttm fence df Hie 
paddock. Returning as calmly as if he had been 
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“Your homo don’t jump amiss, stranger, 
though I don't think muck of the big ’mm in 
a general way.” 

“ Get away with ’ee, you young scamp,” 
cried the grandfather; and then they all went 
into the cottage. 


Great were the preparations. Green houghs 
and dowers adorned the walls and roof, in 


hrillitint yet imperfect -imitation of holly- 
boughs and miseltoc. 

The hostess, a handsome, middle-aged 
woman, had given tip active service to a 
crowd of daughters, granddaughters, neigh¬ 
bours, and friends v\ ho surrounded her. She 
sat at east' in an Indian cane chair, until she 
saw,and came forward to greet the strangers. 


At length, as the sun was descending, 
dinner-hour arrived ; it having been deferred 
some time, much to the ire of tho cooks, in 


order to give every expected guest a chance. 
When Martyn exclaimed carelessly, “ What 


a pretty girl! ” he registered a vow to sit 
beside her at dinner—and he ko]d it 1 luring 
the repast, his attentions to Miss Jane Paige 
were unremitting. All the news which they 
were possessed of, had to be retailed entirely 
by Bullar. 

When the repast was over, tlu* old patri¬ 
arch ruse to make his aeetistonied oration ; 

‘‘And now, my children and vriond-J’he 
said, “ let us ilrink n Merxy (.Tirislm i - and a 

absent viiuuls, and 


Happy New Yiav to all 

“Who could have thought,” ubscrved especially allvrionds over the vutlti i, 1 drink 
Martyn, “that it would have been jmssible to it with all my heart; though vet eight year 
be so comfortable in the Bush ! ” ago 1 little thought—not 1 —to be able to 


A great Bhoutof“ Here comes Aunt Mary*” | have such a party round me a’ Cluistiuas 


brought every one out into the verandah, and llav. Lu.ht viar ago 1 left Devon a lieggar 
slowly trolling up to the door came a high- amt an outcast. Hut now. thanl.s hi m the 
wheeled dog-cart landau, in which sat, beside Lord, T know all was ioi tin b<<-t.” 
the driver, a fair-haired young Australian, of' . , ,, ,, .... 

the true colonial tvpc. Auiit Mary was a! Tluee days afterwards, as bull,ir am Martyn 
pretty woman, in a fashionable light mourning,™' 1 '' togetlmi. the iorim-r ,\il lined, 

bonnet. Her double paiasol looked not tl 1 / Strange coiuilrv this, wheie In* - o - g. t on 




more attractive. By this lime guests dropjied 1 


in thick and threefold. 

It is a rather degrading confession for poor 
human nature, but Christmas Day, anywhere, 
would he very blank without the eating and 
drinking. This is esiiccialljv so in the Bush, 
where there are no old associations to tall back 
upon, '■o our friends, leav ing the r< lations to 
exchange news, walked almut suithng the 
tipiouB delightful odours that arose from the 
detached kitchen ; wlieie an old woman and 
1 a sailor cook quarrelh d and worked away 
with extraordinary unanimity. 

Instead of romantic, sentimental con¬ 
fidences, the conversation of our two young 
squatters ran on more sulstantial topics:— 
“By Jove, Bullar, did you see the sucking 
pigi” 

“No, but I spied the pudding! It fills the 
largest copper. Did you hear the liutkeeper j> 
asking for a shirt-sleeve to boil the men's 
dumplings in ? ” 

“ No; but I saw him walking down to Ike 
servants’ huts with a gnat side of beet” 

“Well,we have dropped into clover; but 
what a pretty sb4 ! It she one of the 
’ -daughters 1 ” 


“ What I ” gasjK-d Bullar. with nllecn«d stir- 
piise at whnt he knew lie wu*. going to hear. 

*• I menn to maiTv Jane Paige 1 ’ 

“And she-”■ 

“intends—if eyos do not finch fidsthoods, 
anil blushes are not ]a>rjunci» d\«d crimson— 
to marry nte.” 

Bure enough when Bullar returned to this 
country, he lutd to rinnrt thut Ml-a Jane 
Paige had lie come Mn>. .Martyn. She and her 
spouse spent every succeeding Christ mas Day 
under his own rout iu the Bush. 
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"Come unions all vi- that 1 .lxmrami nn> liravy-Udeak 
and i rill give you nut.’' 


Ohorut. 

BntOHT thoughts and hopes arc now awake. 

As ooustant ns the circling yonm ; 

They penetrate each grief, and make 
A golden radionco of our tears. 

In that confused, yet heavenly shilno, 

.The soul unearthly music heats; 

The Eastern Star sheds rays divine 
On our afflictions and our fears; 

And now amidst a gleaming halo stands 

The Infant Christ—and stretches forth his hands! 


husband; “ did the last hundred miles in, .. , , , ., 

two days—not bad work for Bush roads. 1 W h.n do >,on mi an to be s ,v« d, th-n » 
Now, young ones, wlio’11 help to see what! Martyn hhishid Jhere was an awkward 
we’ve brought from town I ” There W'ns n tre-1 l mut * • nmtUud somethin.. about 

mendous rufth at the boot of the dog-cart. A , 51 \ ^ * 

cry of “ Uncle Dick and Aunt Bally ” made « w,)on Martyn broki out with ; “ «II, then, 
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THE LAME CHILD'S CAROL., 

To tho chords of iho harp, 

, And the warbling of the flute. 

The moriy tambourine, 

And the beat of shoe and boot- 
lit the drawing-room, the jmrlottr, 

Tito iduis-bousc, or the street. 

Oh, what joy it always is to mo 
To sec those dancing feet! 

Tho ball-room is all brightness! 

I sit and watch the throng; 

My spirit, with their lightness, 

Hounds happily along: 

The village school room strives to shine 
With candles prim and small! ^ 

But oh, what beaming faces 

Light up tlie n b it ewashed wall ! 

Then dance, iny loving playmates, 
lake birds upon (lie wing, 

Hit by mo—whirl around mo— 

While I bit here, and sing. 

(Jhurv*. 

Bright runny hopes are now awake, 

As constant as the eircliue years; 
They penetrate each grief, and make 
A gulden radiance of our tears, 


THE DEAF Cllltll'S CAROL. 

Si so, happy ehildrou, standing in a row. 

With smiling rosy chucks, and hand in hand; 

When the voice answers to the full heart's flow, 
Mine sings within—and 1 can understand. 

’Tis now three 1 luistiruis Lies since I have lost 
All tense of Bound —in constant silcuee dwelling; 

But in my soul 1 hutir. in tones august. 

The wonders that •the earth nud heavens are 
telling. 

Suns, ' tars, and moons,, ml oceans fathomless; 
Man’s generations— cod, and grass, and corn; 

All these are hymned ; lmt in its happiness, 

The heart hears angels sing, that " Christ was 
born !" 

So, will 1 gaze upon each emblem holy, 

And at the festive board, or merry gamp, 

In sympathy absorb all melancholy. 

And loving thoughts to joyful visions frame. 

Chons#. 

Bright sunny hopes are now awoke, 

As constant as the circling years ; 

They penetrate each grief, and make 
Agolden radiance of our teats. 


TIIE DEFORMED CHILD’S CAROL. 

There was a gentle stcadfust gleam 
Upon the morning sky, 

Which shone ueross a stable door. 

With shepherds stundiug by. 

And wise old men were also there. 

With beards thnt downward flowed. 
And folded turbans on their heads. 

And staves, u'or which they bowed. 

Tho shepherds were of manly grace, * 
Their limbs of finest mould. 

And noble wore those field-born fronts, 
Sun-brent to swarthy gold. 


The ctabte-door was open wide,— 
Within ’twBS dusty dun, - 

Save that a circle of son rap 
• Glowed to a low-brsaihed hymn. 

It shone around an Infanta head; 

And to. its Mother’s voice - 

The gloiy seemed to palpitate. 

And tell mo to rejoice. 

I turned unto those shepherd men. 

Of matchless tiiews and bone. 

So lordly in their grace aud strength— 
And they were kneeling dow n ! 

I turned to pee those old, wi«c men, • 
Tho wisest of the land; 

And all of them were kneeling, too— 
Bowed head—and upraised hand ! 

Another, and a greater strength 
To cope with earth's sad storms— 

Another, and a wiser lore. 

Smiled in that Mother’s arms. 

And shall not I, with there frail limbs, 
This framework of poor earth, 

ltcjoice with inward grace and strength 
At my great Teachers birth ! 

('It onus. 

Bright sunny hopes are now awake, 

As constant ns the circling years; 

They penetrate each grief, and make 
A golden radiance of our tears. 


THE DEAF AND Dt MB CHILD’S CAROL. 

I cannot speak, 1 cannot hear. 

But I can feel aud think, 

And mine eye-! ore tilled with the joyfulaess 
Tliat hand to band doth Irak,— 

While round and round 
The dancers bound, 

And laugh and shout—aud 1 nee tho sound, 
Though silent to imp 
A ll the uoirto aud the glee 

Of the douce, the round-game, ami revelry. 

Something within mo struggles oft 
My happiness to tell in sounds; 

Words—words—1 strive to shout, or waft, 

Along the room-»#ncro8s the grounds— 

And o'er the snow 
As ray playmates go; 

But though ’tis iu vain since the day of my birth, 
The voice of my mind 
Is ne'er left behind, 

And cries welcome Christmas aud all its good mirth! 

The faces laugh in the red fire light! 

Fingers, lodcB, actions, all speak to me: 

Antics and fun make a merry night. 

Till I fancy I hear the low" hum of a sea,— 

A murmur and rush— 

Though it ends in a bush. 

All tell me -there's something outside of my ears; 
But my, life Vs in my %ge«,— 

Oh, thank God for the prise I 

Which I carol at Christmas ns year rolls on yea» 1 

Chora*. 

Bright sunny hopes are now awake. 

As constant as the circling yean; 

They penetrate each grief, and make 
A golden radiance of our tearsr , - 
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, the HOIKS CHILD’S CAROL. 

My life is in the night— w , 

The never-ending night— 

Bat my total it not in darkness,* 
And hath a starry flight 

My nights are like my days— 

' All never ending days— 

And to me a constant morning 
Of heaven-enfolding mys. 

To me the mod and shade 

Are of one substance made. 

And one eternal glory, 

. Which ne’er can toil or fade. 

For on my closc-scaTd eyes 

Hath Christ, in all things wise, 
Beversed the common miracle— 
And given mo inward skies. 

Therein His form I trace, 

In all it's Infant grace !— 

AnA pictures of His sufferings 
For all the human race ! 

Therein, I recognise 

Earth’s littleness of size,— 

• And oil the planet-nations 
Whom Love will Christianise. 

Chorus. 

Bright thoughts and hopes arc now awake, 
As constant as the circling years; 

They penetrate each grief, and make 
A golden radiance of our tears. 


THE SICK CHILD S CAROL. 

You soy I do not look so pale to-day. 

But in my. chock 

A rose-leaf tint begins to bloom and piny, 

And I am not so weak. 

It is because I see you all 
So happy at the feast—the ball— 

The merry-makingSn the hall. 

And Christmas Eve, and Christmas Day, to me 
Are very dear; 

They bring a bright and wondering memory 
Of one delightful year. 

I look bock through my little span, 

And thinking how its joys legau 
Fargi-.t how thin and changed I am. 

They led me—I wob then a little child— 
Through a dark door. 

Into. a room ail hung with branches wild. 

With lights upon the floor ; 

And lights above—in front—behind— 

So bright they almost made me blind, 

While other sights confused my mind. 

was the splendour of a Christmas Tree ! 
With fruits thick hung, 

A«d glittering pictures, lights, and spanglery. 
The dark fir boughs among. 

While soft-toned music came—and went— 

I cried in joy’s bewilderment, 

“ This Troe I’m sure from heaven was sent!" 

Ghana. 

Bright .sunny hopes are now awake, 

As constant as the circling years; 

They penetrate each grie£ and make 
A golden radiance of our tears. 


THE HEALTHY CHILD’S CAROL. 

Costs hither, dear playmates, 

Let's rovo hand in hand. 

And some shall be carried, “ 

And others be led. 

You can speak with eyes—fingers—^ 

We all understand. 

And away we will go 
To the frosty upland, 

Where the sun shines like gold 
Ou the roof of the shed. 

There, the long row of sliders 
Go down the keen slide ! 

There, others arc building 
A huge man of snow ! 

% While yonder a crowd. 

Half-way down the hill aide, 

A great snow-bnll battle 
Are now to decide. 

And all the fresh faces 
Are sharp and u-glow. 

Now come home—draw the curtains, 

More coals, and a log!— 

Clear the room for the forfeits. 

The dance, and the game; 

Horace promised to gallop 
Thrice round like a dog. 

And Virgil will show 

His proud feat of “the frog,” 

Wiiiie we all look like ghosts 
In the snap-dragon's flame. 

The green hully-boughs. 

With their 1 jerries so ml, 

Adorn the bright room 
Where the fenst’is set out; 

Ah, this is a night 

When we can't go to bed, 

For no one could sleep 

While such mirth fills his head. 

With ti-oops of gay fancies 
All dancing about. , 

Now nil clasp your hands 

At the treasure ull find, ( 

That He whose Nativity 
Angels now quire. 

Gave help to the weak. 

In the strength of the mind. 

Bidding those who are strong 
To be loving and kind. 

When the holly-boughs sparkle 
And blaze in the tiro 1 
Chorus. 

Bright thoughts and hopes ore now awake. 

As constant as the circling years ; 

They penetrate each grief, and make 
A golden radiance of our team. 

In that confused, yet heavenly shrine, ! 

The soul unearthly music hears; j 

The Eastern Star sheds rays divine j 

Ou our afflictions and, our fears ; 

And now amidst a gleaming halo stands 

The Infant Christ—and stretches ferth his hands! 

Early in January will it jmVKtM, (with a copious /wise,) 
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MR. RENDJ GO BUSTER ON OUR 
NATIONAL DEFENCES AGAINST 
EDUCATION. 

WRiTKRR on birds tell us, that feather makes 
a bird mueli hungrier than flesh. The Ger¬ 
mans are all feather. That's why the Ger¬ 
mans are always hungering after something 
new', ami why they can’t Ik* sat is ti oil with 
j ancient, institutions. 1’in not partial to 
feathers; J ’iu for flesh—flesh is the article 
j for me! 1 have bought M. Roiui'-ii’a book 
I upon the Era of the Cepsars, atul I like it. 
liberty, atul progress, ami education, are, as 
he says, 4 mere cuckoo cries.’ Eorce is the 
thing f the only hero is king Fist. J should 
think so ! 1 take iu 4 Household Words'—on 
purpose to differ from it. I meet with a good 
deal of puling in that journal. It annoys me. 
I consider lzzv .Solomon the strongest man 
and the prettiest siarrer in England. 1 
have in vain looked for an article on lazy 
Solomon. 

What I Kay is, the Germans are a specu¬ 
lative people, and theie "s a deal too much in 
this country of tho German school. There’s 
a spirit of ]Hiring and pondering; whereas 
the man ought to be knocked down who rumi- 
liates. If 4 Household Words ’ is fair enough 
to let a man stand up against a man, anil see 
a man fairly hacked, what 1 say is, I 'll put inv 
list into print and do a little execution, it will 
put siime vigour into that journal to admit a 
llustum. Thwtum, Iwing only a strong man, l 
suppose you don’t remember all liis deeds ? 1 
do. I’ve read, that when he fought one day 
with his brother Persians against the army 
of Afrasiab, he killed, with his own sword, 
one thousand one hundred and sixty enemies. 
Wluit do you think of that? Two men a 
minute, in a Imttlo of nine hours ! The sword 
of llustum lma been made, into steel pens, and 
I’ve got one of ’em. Look out! • 

I strike immediately at a vital part—I 
go in at the School. Schools are intolerable 
follies; and of all schools the most foolish 
is the German School. England is acting, 
in regard to schools, as becomes her prac¬ 
tical good sense. Her boys are in the 
gutters, growing up to manly indepen¬ 
dence ; they swear -well, fight like bricks, and 
have game in ’em. By her boys, I mean the 
multitude, tjie children of the people. I 


know that in the upper classes there are chil 
dren more or less demoralized by education, ! 
and that the same evil influence is sometimes j 
brought to liear upon the poor. But, Eng- j 
laud, ns a nation, don't trouble herself much 1 
about the education of the trasses; some* 1 
thing like forty-live ont of a hundred of ’ent 
can't read and write. That ’s what I call 
living practical. That’s why I’m partial to 
mv country, and shout “Rule Britannia,” 
with a will. 

If any man ever immortalised himself it j 
was Tooiuer. Who was he? says you. He !i 
was a gamekeeper to Sir Henry Mildmay, ! 
and he trained the black sow. Flat, into a ! 

sporting pig. She used to j Joint game as i 

surely as the lwst of dogs, and entered in 
a spiritual maimer into that kind of work, 

—took to it hearty. If I had the arrange¬ 
ment of a Wallialla of all nations, there 
should be a colossal Toomer in the front of 
it, big enough to extinguish Schwanthaler's 
affair ; Flat should repose at Tuomer's feet; 
and. round lus pedestal, we’d group in minia¬ 
ture your humdrum baby-trainers, Pestalozzi, 
Lancaster, Vehroli, :uid steh fellows. What i 
1 say is, retuling and writing don’t make j 
shoes, and you can't work up A, B, G into i 1 
chairs and tables. Arithmetic won’t make 
beds. When people are born to be cob¬ 
blers, carpenters, or housemaids, they ought 
not to have then* minds distracted, and be 
lifted up out of their calling. Iguoranee is 
nature; we are born ignorant, and we ought 
to lie kept so. 

The Germans are nice men! N ice un- 
English men! Why, it’s painful—as my prize¬ 
fighting friend the Chicken says, it's mean— 
to see liow they sophisticate‘their children, 
willy-nilly. They have got a word like 
a Brazil nut, Scliulpfliehtigkeit, which means 
the duty of instructing children as a sdrt 
of moral law over a state and all its subjects. 
Swiss, Swedes, Dutch, and French, follow 
the German crotchet. There is not a young 
Dutchman, sound iu mind and limb, who can't 
read, write, and cipher; nor a young healthy 
German from fourteen to twenty, who cannot 
do as much and something more. Your true 
ignorant children are to be found— -out of Eng- 
laud—onlyin Spain, Portugal, and South Italy, 
or among Turks and Russians. 

The diabolical deliberation with which thcae 
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foreigners I liave ailutled to, set about 
corrupting innocence by training it iuto 
the ways of men, freezes one’s blood. The 
Chinese tell of one of their old Emperors, 
Chiou-sin, that, seeing a man wade through 
a cold stream, one frosty morning, lte 
bade him remain for Borne time in the 
water, and then had his legs cut off to sec 
whether the marrow in his bones was really 
frozen. There were no Prussian schools so 
many centuries ago, unluckily for Ch6on-sin. 
Thfff are the places to freeze your marrow, if 
you ’re a real, natural-born, good old English¬ 
man. Go into any Prussian town, or village, a 
little before eight- o’clock, some December 
morning. The iron grasp of an imaginary 
duty Las dragged all the children out of bed, 
washed them, and given them their breakfasts; 
and here they all are, turned out into the raw 
frost, all running to one point—the school!! 
Nine o’clock, ten o’clock, eleven—morning, 
afternoon—search all the gutters, and there’s 
not an innocent disporting himself—there’s 
not a mud-pie made in the whole district— 
the children are all emptied out of streets, 
and houses, and poured away into that great 
building yonder, that abominable school!! 

Whereas, go into any great English town, 
go into London as the greatest of ’em all. 
What do yon find there ? Freedom ! Go 
down into Westminster, or up into White¬ 
chapel. There you ’ll find the young Ericks, 
by thousands upon thousands, left to them¬ 
selves from the moment wheu they are first 
able to crawl, and herding and growing to¬ 
gether, in the gamest manner, like so mauy 
wolves. And you ’re not deterred by this Ger¬ 
man business, but you want to alter that state 
of things! Don’t deny it. You do. Some of 
you do. I have heurd of the conductor of the 
very Journal that I write this remonstrance 
to, giving expression to sentiments like the 
following. ‘•London in this aspect is so hor¬ 
rible to me, that when I go into such quarters 
of the town, using my eyes, 1 lose Indief in 
the possibility of the prog^ss, or even of the 
long existence, of ark Empire, with such a 
mighty crime and danger at its heart. I do 
not believe tbat any one can be well acquainted 
with the sights of ignorant and neglected 
childhood, which are hidden in the Metropolis 
alone,,and entertain within himself the possi¬ 
bility of any wealth, or any power, or any 
•pint in a people, sustaining, for mauy goue- 
satfons longer, a State on which tlkat wicked 
blight is resting.” 

Thai’s constitutional and British, an’t it ? 
J SH it Prussian. Ask a Prussian and he ’ll 
teB yif, that to leave a child untaught, is only 
twoor three degrees lessfeariul than to murder 
& lffft<ia|jfeed the mind, is in his eyes a 
punkhabkas in our eyes it is an in¬ 
dictable Offence to starve the Iwdy. The 
Prussian state does not dictate to its subjects 
any place of ed^Mpu, as our state does not 
dictate article)) .of rood; bat educate you must 
•ays the German law ; ana if yon want the 


means, the state makes a provision to supply 
them for you;—-just so we say—-feed your¬ 
selves, and all your children ; but if yoq can¬ 
not, don’t starve, come upon the parish ; your 
bodily support costs us seven millions a year. 

Tlie whole income of Prussia, ns a state, is 
somewhere about ten millions, and its popu¬ 
lation is tbat of England and Walt's as to 
numbeiu, or not much less. Vet Prussia 
burdens itself with the (barge of education on 
a most unstinting scale; whatever fund is 
pinched, the exchequer is ready to meet every 
demand, which corresponds to a real want, in 
the way of education. Not having much to 
pay for the support of pauperism (one great 
result of ignorance ana its vices), does cer¬ 
tainly give freedom to the public purse ; but 
I consider pauperism a noble inst itution. 
What’s to be the privilege of wealth, when all 
tike world is comfortable. You have to take 
your hat off when you accost the German 
peasant — ‘Hollo, you Sir,’ won't go down 
with him—he stands upright, and looks yon in 
the face, and undertakes to answer von politely. 
What 1 say, is, that humble people who arc 
educated, won’t be satisfied with standing si ill; 
they’ll get impertinent ideas about the rights 
of mail, and duty, and moving on. Von can see 
in the eves of those Germans, that they uj e civil 
because it’s their duty; and that they don’t 
rightly reverence yon for your Money's sake. 
Mow, this is revolutionary ; if not, 1 should 
like to know what is. There is no way of 
arguing with such men. For people like my¬ 
self, men of your true genuine blood, the only 
course is, to knock ’em down. 

dust step into the interior of one of these 
same German schools, and see wliut manner 
of outlandish work is going on. There ■ Did 
you ever see the like oft-hat! Call tliataschool! 
•'Hie hoys are comfortably seated, aud the 
master stands ! 

Mean-spirited fellow, there he stands, as 
though it were he who had the hardest work 
to do! The room is lofty, airy, and well 
wanned; the children sit, I do believe, in 
absolute enjoyment of the lesson. JSiq other 
sound interrupts the teacher and his class; 
the other classes are under the same roof in 
other rooms. Ituined by luxury, there sit the 
ehildren—with a grown man, and, what’s 
worse, a trained and educated man, standing 
before them, pouring out his energies. He 
isn’t healing them their lessons out of book ; 
the lesson they have learned out of a book, he 
is explaining with all the art of a Jesuit, 
enlivening with anecdotes, sprinkling about 
with apt questions. The children ale all on 
the qni vive, and asking questions in their 
turn—why don’t he knock ’em down for their 
impertinence 7 See! now he asks a question of 
the class, up go two dozen little hands! The 
owners of those hands believe that they can 
answer it. There! he selects one to answer, 
who looks pleased at the distinction. ’When 
the next question comes, he’ll tackle some 
one else. 
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Now, come? a lesson in geogr&phy. He 
takes a piece of chalk, and turns to the black 
bOftfd. Dot.. dot.. dot. There is a range of 
mountains. As soon as its shape is detmed, 
the children eagerly shout out its name. In 
five seconds, the sources of five rivers are 
indicated, and named as fast as they are drawn, 
by the young vagabonds, who watch the artist's 
hand. Down go the rivers to the sea, and— 
dot.. dot.. dot. .—a dozen and a half of towns 
are indicated, every dot named in chorus. 
Then, come the coast line, boundaries of 
countries, provinces, and other towns.' In ten 
minutes, there is, cm the board, a cleverly im¬ 
promptu map of Germany, and tin: children 
hove shouted out the meaning of every dot 
and stroke as it was made. They think it 
better fun than puzzles. Very pretty! 

Now, there he is, la-ginning nt the school - 
yard, talking of its size ; then, advancing 
to a notion of the street; then, of the 
town; then, of the province; and lead¬ 
ing his pupils to an idea of space, and the 
extent of country indicated upon such a map. 
Truly abominable all this is! Where's the 
discipline, 1 should like to know. If school is 
not made the preliminary Ilall of .Sorrow, 
how are nieu to glow up, aide to endure such 
a House of Trouble :is this world notoriously 
is i How can the mind be strengthened more 
effectually than by giving it, at first, the daily 
task to learn by rote, as exen-i-.e of simple 
memory. The less the task is understood, the 
more tin* memory is exercised in learning it ; 
and so, thn better for the child. What will 
become of a man whose ears, when he was 
young, were never bored—whose, hands were 
never bruised by any ruler—who in his child¬ 
hood regarded ca ,es in no other light than as 
objects of botanical curiosity I What. 1 sav - of 
a boy is. that ho ought to Ik- thrashed. My 
notion of education,—and I believe the British 
nation will bear me out in what I say,—my 
notion is, that we ought to have a decidedly 
uncomfortable school-room — very hot — a 
good, dizzy, sleepy place, with lots of repeti¬ 
tions of the same t hing, to ensure monotony— 
and that the children should learn by heart 
every day a certain quantity of print out of 
school-books. That they should show they 
have learned it by repeating it before 
their teacher, who must sit down and 
look big, upon a stool or a chair, and have a 
cane or a ruler on a desk before him. That 
while ‘ saying their lessons,’ they should stand 
uncomfortably, and endure, Spartan like, the 
wholesome discipline of fatigue, Llow$, bodily 
fear, and great mental perplexity. That ’s 
the way to learn. It ’s well known. Don’t we 
all remember what we learnt that way 1 The 
teacher who has only to hear whethc-r certain 
words printed before him are repeated accu¬ 
rately — to detect, perhaps, if he don’t mindJthat 
trouble, errors in a sum—to direct a wriiiag- 
class—the teacher who can read, write toler- 
s*ly, add, subtract, multiply, and divide with 
moderate correctness, and who has the knack 


of fillipping upon tjjie head, with a stem 
manner, for the sake of being what is called 
a strict disciplinarian,'—that a the jockey to 
manage children! 

But those Germans, who write three hun¬ 
dred volumes on the science of teaching for 
every one we get in England on the subject, 

| think quite otherwise. In all their states by 
; practice, and in some by special law, the 
knocking of heads, the pulling of ears, and 
! ail such wholesome pleasures, are denied the 
schoolmaster. Flogging is resorted to, /taunt 
; rarely. The following is a school regulation 
of the Government of-—Austria. Austria, my 
j English friends! 

j 1 The teacln-r must carefully avoid hastily 
!resorting to the rod; he must never box a 
I child's ears, or pull or pinch them ; or pull its 
; hair; or hit it on the head, or any tender 
part; or use any other instrument of punisli- 
1 incut than a rod or stick ; and that oidy for 
great faults. Even then, this kind of punish¬ 
ment may only lie resorted to after having 
; obtained tlu* coiiM-nt of the Bundrath, and of 
the paivuts of the child, and in their pre¬ 
sence.’ 

■ 1 'll speak about these German teachers, 

presently. The children are required to Ik* 
Mihjicii-d t<« (heir influence- from the age of 
six until the age of fourteen ; or to be 
otherwise properly is located during that 
, period. The course of instruction professes 
nut to i-ram the miml with facts. Now, I am 
( an Oxford man, and. I sec at once that, conse¬ 
quently, there is no hope of thin plan of 
! education. It professes, as its chief design, 
to awaken thought among the pupils; to 
excite a spirit of enquiry. It includes ex¬ 
planations of the most obvious appearances of 
nature—physical geography, a little botany, 
i and much that can r>e readily imparted by the 
teacher out. of a full mind. Nonsense! ‘A 
little knowledge w a dangerous thing,' And 
see the absurdity of teaching about trees, and 
clouds, and mountains, and earthquakes, and 
omitting the LA in Grammar! How much 
more useful an accomplishment is a small 
smattering of Latin Grammar, than ail this ' 
It is safe knowledge, too: there's nothin" 
revolutionary about it. If children are trained 
to think, the men who come of them will do 
the same ; and when the men think, 1 ’m per¬ 
suaded that there’ll lie all manner of old 
institutions knocked on the head. „ 

Now, the school system of Prussia, which, 
differs not very greatly from other school 

Di’L.fm.m 1..... .. . f Iwi '* 


system of Prussia is as follows : First;—Q jbh 
tralizulion, mark you ! That. *wou*t do 
us, you know! ’There s the Minister taf 
Education at Berlin, assistpd by a Cornell; 
he receives information from all sources, 
digests it, and endeavour#. t$ supply Wants. 

Wrussia contains eight provinces, and each 
province is governed by a Consistorium, sab- 
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" forehmers I have alluded to, set about means, the state makes a provision to supply 
Corrupting innocence by training it into them forvou;—justsowo say— feedyour- 
the ways of men, freezes one’s blood. The selves, and all your children ; but if yoi^can- 
Cbinesetell of one of their old Emperors, not, don’t starve, come upon the parish j your 
Ch6ou-«in, that, seeing a man wade through bodily support costs us Reven millions' a year. 


Ch6ou-sin, that, seeing a man wade through bodily support costs us seven minions a year, 
a cold stream, one frosty morning, he The whole income of Prussia, as a state, is 
fa da him remain for some time in the somewhere about ten millions, and its popu- 
water, and then had liis legs cut off to see lalion is that of England ami Wales as to 
whether the marrow in his bones was really numbers, or not much less. Yet Prussia 
frozen. There were no Prussian schools so burdens itself with the charge of education on 
many centuries ago, unluckily for Chfiou-sin. a most unstinting scale; whatever fund is 
Tim are the places to freeze your marrow, if pinched, the exchequer is ready to meet every 
yotrre a real, natural-bom, good old English- demand, which corresponds to a real want, in 
mu* (Jo into any Prussian town, or village, a the way of education. Not having much to 
little before eight o’clock, some December pay for the support of pauperism (one great 
The iron grasp of an imaginary result of ignorance and its vices), does cer- 
duty has dragged all the children out of bed, tainly give freedom to the public purse ; but 
washed them, and given them their breakfasts; I consider pauperism a noble institution, 
and here they all are, turned out into the raw What’s to be. the privilege of wealth, when all 
frost, all running to one point—the school!! the world is comfortable. You have to take 
Nine o’clock, ten o’clock, eleven—morning, your liat off when you accost the German 
afternoon—search all the gutters, and there’s peasant — ‘Iloilo, you Sir,’ won’t go down 
not an innocent disporting himself—there’s with him—he stands upright, and looks yon in 
not a mud-pie made in the whole district— the face, and undertakes to answer you politely, 
the children are all emptied out of streets, What 1 say, is, that humble people who are 
and houses, and poured away into that great educated, won’t be satisfied with standing still; 
building yonder, tlint abominable school!! they ’ll get impertinent ideas about the rights 
"Whereas, go into any great English town, of man, and duty, and moving on. You can see 
go into London as the greatest of ’em all. in the eyes of those Germans, that they an: civil 
What do you find there 1 Freedom ! Go because it’s tlieir duty; and that they don't 
down into Westminster, or up into White- rightly reverence you for your money's sake, 
chapel. There you ’ll find the young Bricks, Now, this is revolutionary ; if not. J should 
by thou sand* upon thousands, left to them- like to know what is. There is no way of 
selves from the moment when they are first arguing with such men. For people like un¬ 
able to crawl, and herding and growing to- self, men of your true genuine blood, I he only 
gather, in the gamest manner, like so many course is, to knock ’em down, 
wolves. And you’re not deterred by this Ger- .Just step into the interior of one of these 


very Journal that I write this remonstrance The boys are comfortably seated, and the 
to. giving expression to sentiments like the master stands ! 

following. “London in this aspect is so hor- Mean-spirited fellow, there he stands, as 
rible to me, that when 1 go into such quarters though it woe he who hail the hardest work 
of the town, using my eyes, I lose belief in to do! The room is lofty, airy, and well 
fire possibility of the prog^/ss, or even of the warmed ;. the children sit, I do believe, in 
long existence, of an Empire, with such a absolute enjoyment of the lesson. Nq other 
mighty crime and danger at its heart. I do sound interrupts the teacher and his class ; 
aot believe that any one can be well acquainted the other classes are under the same roof in 
with-the sights of ignorant and neglected other rooms. Burned by luxury, there sit the 
childhood, which are hidden in the Metropolis children—with a grown mail, and, what’s 
alone,, and entertain within himself the possi- worse, a trained and educated man, standing 
bilifcy of any wealth, or any power, or any before them, jmuring out his energies. Do 
gpjnt in a people, sustaining, for many gene- isn’t hearing them their lessons out of book ; 


te&rogL that to leave a child untaught, is only the qui vive, and asking questions in their 
two*>JP tnree degrees less fear tul than to murder turn—why don’t he knock ’em down ibr their 
it the mind, is in his eyes a I impertinence 1 See ! now he asks a question of 

naihli as in our eyes it is an in- the clan, up go two dozen little hands 1 The 

dictable m jew to starve the Iwdy. The owners of those hands believe that they can 
Prusrian state ^es not dictate to ita subjects anlwer it There 1 he selects one to answer, 
any place t»f .edt&^on, as our state does not wh'o looks pleased at the distinction. "When, 
dictate articles of fifed; but educate you must the next question comes, he’ll tackle some 
■ays the German law ;<*na if yon want the one else. 
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Now, cornea a lesson in gapgr&phy. He of fillipping upon tijie bead, with * stem 
takes a piece of chalk, and turns tb the black maimer, for the sake of being what is called 
bell'd. Dot.. dot.. dot. There is a range of a strict disciplmariacn,-*-that a the jockey to 
mountains. As soon as its shape is denned, manage children! 

the children eagerly shout out its name. In But those Germans, who write three hun- 
five seconds, the sources of five rivers are dred volumes on the science of teaching for 
indicated, and named aa fast us they are drawn, every one we get in England on the subject, 
by the young vagabonds, who watch the artist's think quite otherwise. In all their states by 
! hand. Down go the rivers to the sea, and— practice, and in some by special law, the 
! dot., dot., dot..—a dozen and a half of towns knocking of heads, (he pulling of ears, and 

i are indicated, every dot named in chorus, all such wholesome pleasures, are denin the 
Then, come the coast line, boundaries of, schoolnmstcr. Flogging is resorted to^teost 

!i countries, provinces, and other towns.' In ten ; rarely. The following is a school regulation 
1 1 minutes, there is, on the lniard, a cleverly im- of the Government of—Austria. Austria, my 
jl promptu man of Germany, and the children English friends ! 

li have shouted out the meaning of every dot ‘ The teacher must carefully avoid hastily 
j; and stroke sis it was made. They think it resorting to the rod; he must never box a 
i 1 better fun than puzzles. Very' pretty! child's ears, or pull or pinch them; or pull its 

; Now, there he is, beginning at the school-! hair; or hit it on the head, or any tender 
•! yard, talking of its size; then, advancing 1 part; or use auv other instrument of punish- 

;! to a notion of the street; then, of the . ment than a rod or stick ; and that only for 

Ij town; then, of the province; and haul- : great faults. Even then, this kind of punish- 

‘i ing his pupils to an idea of space, and the luonl may only be resulted to after having 

1 extent of country indicated upon such a map., obtained the consent of the Landrat.li, and of 
Truly abominable all this is! Where’s thethe parents of the child, and in their pre- 
■i discipline, I should like to know. If school is , Hence.’ 

[1 not made the preliminary llall of Sorrow, | ] 'll speak aliout these German teachers, 

how are men to grow up, able to emlure such 1 presently. The children are required to lie 
a iLouse of Trouble as this world notoriously ' subjected to their influence- from the age of 
j! is 1 lb>w can the tniml be strengthened more six until the age of fourteen; or to be 
ij effectually than by giving it, at tir.-t, tin-daily otherwise properly educated during that 
Ji task to learn by rote, as exercise of simple' period. The course of instruction professes 
j| memory. The less the task is understood, the I not to cram the. mind with facts. Now, I am 
,! more tl'ie memory is exercised in learning it;' an Oxford man, aud, I see at once that, conse- 
and so, the better for the child. What will! quently, there is no hope of this plan of 
V lieeome of a mail whose ears, when he was j education. It professes, as its chief design, 
young, were never bored—whose bauds were i to awaken thought among the pupils; to 
• never bruised by any ruler—who in his child-1 excite a spirit of enquiry. It includes ex- 
jj hood regarded can s in no other light than as planations of the most obvious appearances of 

ii objects of botani. al curiosity 1 What I sav'of nature—physical geography, a little botany, 
j' a boy is, that he ought, to lie thrashed. My J and much that can be readily imparted by the 

notion of education,—and I believe the British , teacher out of a full mind. Nonsense! ‘A 
nation will bear me out in what I nay,—my J little knowledge is a dangerous thing.’ And 
notion is, that, we ought to have a decidedly i see the absurdity of teaching about trees, and 
uncomfortable school-room — very hot — a clouds, and mountains, attd earthquakes, and 
good, dizzy, sleepy place, with lots of repeti- omitting the LAin Grammar! How much 
tions of the same thing, to ensure monotony— more useful an accomplishment is a small 
and that the children should learn by heart smattering of Latin Grammar, than all this! 
every day a certain quantity of print out of It is safe knowledge, too: there s nothing 
school-books. That they should show they revolutionary about it. If children are trained 
have learned it by repeating it before to think, the men who come of them will do 
their teacher, who must sit dpwn and the same ; and when the men think, I’m per- 
look big, upon a stool or a chair, and have a suaded that there ’ll lie all manner of old 
cane or a ruler on a desk before him. That institutions knocked on the head. , 
while ‘ saying their lessons,’ they should stand Now, the school system of Prussia, which 
uncomfortably, and endure, Spartan like, the differs not very greatly from other schopi 
wholesome discipline of fatigue, blow$, bodily systems of Europe (always with the gtariotuj’ 
fear, and great mental perplexity. That ’» exceptions of England, Russia, Turkey 8po|bi'. 
the way to learn. It’s well known. Don’t wo Portugal, and the South of Italy), tfcq rf s$tt$l 
all remember what we leiu-nt that way 1 The system of Prussia is as follows : Firatr-Gap- 
teacher who has only to hear whether certain tralizulion, mark you ! That. w6n f t 
words printed before him are repeated occu- us, you know ! There’s this ^Minister,, 
ratel y—-to detect, perhaps, if he don’t minddhat Education at Berlin, assistpdhya Council; 
trouble, errors in a sum—to direct a writing- ho receives information 4#6m all • sources, 
rnsfr— the teacher who can read, write toler- digests it, aud endeavour*^ supplyallvvaats. 
ably, add, subtract, multiply, and divide with Brussia contains eight provinces, apd wl 
moderate correctness, ana who lias the knack province is governed by a Conaistorrum, sub- 

- . ^ •** r •• ' *■ •* 
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‘ eriliaate, of course, to the central government 
lit Berlin. The Conaistorium hag a President, 
vrho ia the chief provincial authority, and it 

divided into three committees. One, directs 
^W..Bt- 1 /ml affairs; one, cares for public 
bodily health ; and one, for public education. 
’The last, with which we are concerned, is 
iwJlwl School Collegium. The School Colle¬ 
gium bos the control of the superior schools 
and normal colleges} it superintends tho 
training of the teachers. Before a committee 
of the School Collegium, all teachers are ex¬ 
amined for certificates. The members of 
this committee are selected l>y the Govern¬ 
ment at Berlin, from the most learned men 
* residing in the province. 

Ttach province of Prussia is divided into 
two or three counties, and each county again 
has its governing council or Regierung. This 
is divided into four committees, and has a 
president, whose authority extends over each. 
The four committees have entrusted to them 
—1st. Police; 2nd. Collection of Taxes ; 3rd. 
Justice; 4th. Education. The men employed 
upon this council, which acts as the local go¬ 
vernment, receive fit salaries, and arc elected 
from among the residents within the county. Of 
this Regierung the educational committee has 
charge, not of the training schools, but of tho 
primary schools, the schools for children, 
it is composed of a president, called Bchnlrat h, 
who is catholic or protestant accordmg to the 
meed prevailing in the county over which he 
presides; with him ore joined the presidents 
of the two other committees, Justice and Tax¬ 
ation, and two members who represent the 
two religious interests, one catholic, one pro¬ 
testant. These are men living in the county, 
well acquainted with its wants, and known 
for the high interest they take in t ducation. 

Hie subdivision of cacli county is into 
Unions, and each union, or Krcis, has an in¬ 
jector, or Landrath, who acts as an iuter- 
tnbdiate functionary between the Regierung, 
Hod the petty local officera. 

\ .Each Kreia is broken Jhto parishes, and 
wffr each parish there is a magistrate, or 
H Bcfauize, appointed by the Regierung, who 
Attends to the police, taxes, and other matters 
la his own department. 

That ’s the machine. Now, note how it is 
brought to bear on tlio unhappy children, so 
that they shall infallibly be torn from their 
ruM-pies, and brought from the remotest alloy 

'the remotest little village to a seat in the 
great German school. 

J&teiy parish is compelled to provide for its 
chfWrm’spriperschcolaccommodHtion. if that 
provision be, in any parish, not forthcoming! 
notice is riven to the Schulze that it must be 
made. Hus magistrate communicates the no¬ 
tice to the {feopq ofhisdistrict,and requests the 
householders to 'elect, from among themselves, 
three or four man to form part of a committee 
tor devising ways* and means. The other 
Members of this committee alto, ex officio, the 
himself, and the reHgwms ministers 


of each •denomination in the parish. The 
question before than, is, not whether schools 
ought to be provided; government takes lhafc 
topic out of debateable ground, and settles 
imperatively that school accommodation there 
shall be. The first question discussed in this 
committee, is, whether there shall be one 
school for Catholics and Protestants, or 
whether they shall teach in separate establish¬ 
ments. The latter alternative is chosen when 
the }>opulation will admit of the arrangement. 
Where that is impossible, a mixed school ia 
amicably adopted, directed by ministers of 
each persuasion, with religious teaching ac¬ 
cording to the views of the majority—from 
which the children of Dissenters are per¬ 
mitted to abseut -themselves; bat, they are 
atment on condition of receiving religious 
education, at the same hour, according to the 
\ieww of their own ministers, elsewhere. Out 
of this arrangement, no disputes arise; each 
parish exercises its own discretion. The local 
committee then selects a site for the new 
school, ascertains how much cau lie spent in 
tlio building, and selects a plan for its con¬ 
struction. The decisions arc sent up for ihe 
approval of the Regierung, which follows, of 
course, unless an unhealthy site or a defective 
plan have been selected, in which caae the 
Regierung requests reconsideration of the 
question, and jioiuts out sncli objections as 
occur. 

The local committee then pleases itself in 
the election of a teacher out ol the body of 
trained teachers, who have passed their ex¬ 
amination, and obtained the right diploma. 
The teacher is presented to the parish by the 
minister in church, with earnest ceremony, 
lie acts, thereafter, in church, as organist, and 
leader of tlio choir. Great pains arc taken by 
the law to w cme for lum due respect. His 
diploma stamps him a well educated man. lie 
has been tauulit field-botany, aud lore of 
household medicine, which makes him a use¬ 
ful orach* to the surrounding lieasantry. His 
salary is, in no case, allowed to fall below a 
certain fixed amount; and no ]Hirish after 
having raised the salary it pays, will be per¬ 
mitted ever again to reduce it. It is collected 
for him by local officers, and placed in his 
liaudH without trouble to liimseif. And no 
teacher, once chosen, con be dismissed by any 
freak of local spite or jealousy. _ His neigh¬ 
bours must slate their complaints* if they 
have any, to the Regierung; and, even from 
the Regierung, he may appeal against dis¬ 
missal la the Minister of Public Instruction, 
at Berlin, or, if it so please him, to the king. 

The local School Committee is a body per¬ 
manently constituted. It meets periodically, 
provides school apparatus, attends tofrepairs, 
and protects the teacher. Its members algo, 
from time to rime, visit the school as in- 
ssJstors, and make reports to the Regierung. 
Hie lay members of the local committee do 
not inspect often,but each religious minister is 
obliged, by taw, to do so, several rimes aywr. 
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Next above these, arethe inspectors for 
the Kras or Union, in connection wtth the 
Re{£lerung. There w one inspector for the 
Protestant schools, and one'for-the Romanist: 
each, being a "»»»» high in his own Church. 
They visit each sohool in the district, once, at 
least, every year, and report on all to the 
Beginning. Their duty of inspection is con¬ 
sidered part of their clerical work: their 
travelling expenses, only, being defrayed by 
the county. The Protestant Inspector is 
appointed by the Consistorium ; the Romanist 
by his own Bishop; subject in each case to 
the approval of the Government at Berlin. 
Theso inspectors report where there is a de¬ 
ficiency of school accommodation. The 
Prussian teachers wish that these insjlectors, 
who are in most active and real connexion 
with themselves, should l>e elected from their 
own ranks, as ’being then more able to com-. 
prehend what they see done. The Govern- j 
ment, as a small step in this direction, baa j 
lately ordered that every candidate for holy | 
orders shall have attended a training college j 
for six weeks, and passed an examination in 
the art of teaching. But, they desire this 
inspection to be by the clergy. 

Moreover, the President of the educational 
branch of the Regieriuig in each county— 
Schulrath—always a scholar, is required 
every year to pay as many visits as he can, 
find time for, to the county schools. , 

Lastly, fiwu the Bureau of Public Instruc- j 
tiou, the minister, at Berlin, semis yearly j 
three inspectors to examine such districts as 
are suspected to lie insufficiently attended to, 
and- to apply their supervision in such a 
manner as to let no part of the great German 
school suffer neglcc-. 

Finally comes after lastly. Finally, di¬ 
rectors of the training colleges float about, 
paying visits to tlicir ancient pupils; and 
where they see, by their mode of teaching, 
that they have not kept up with the march 
of time, have overlooked the last improve¬ 
ments, or forgotten their old lore, a substitute 
is found—while they are quietly invited to 
pay a visit to their old friends at the nor¬ 
mal school. And there, the blunt razor is 
sharpened. 

Here 'b a pretty coil indeed, about teach ¬ 
ing little ragamuffins their ABC! One 
would think, by the way Prussia goes to 
work, that education ranked among the most 
anxious duties of the Government. Schools 
arc put on the same level with gunpowder, as 
defences of the State. If it were so, here, 
Sir Francis Head might well he an alarmist 
over the defenceless state of England. 

WelL but I haven’t yet fully exposed the. 
sps mifty of the offence committed by these 
Germans against wholesome Ignorance. Just 
see what pains they give themselves to fit a 
man for office as a teacher. In the first piaoe, 

. he is generally' of the peasant class, sffid, 
though educated like a gentleman, hek at 
■’ oo time raised above that sympathy wita his 


own class which is necessary, to his full influ¬ 
ence in after life, Any young peasant may 
>er. Be i 


aspire to bo a teacher. He goes, first, in the 
usual manner, for right years, to the primary 
school; learns there to read and write well; 
gets a knowledge of arithmetic, of the hktory 
and geography of Germany, of Scripture his¬ 
tory, and a few leading facts of natural history 
and science. Then, for the next three or,£pf 
years, that is to sayj until he attains ,4&to 
lowest age (eighteen) at which he is a4gpll& 
sible into a training college, his education can. , 
be continued at a superior public school. 
These superior public schools, containing* 
endowed places for poor boys, exist, of course; 
only in the towns. In villages, the candidate 
for teacher’s honours contents himself with 
receiving evening tuition from the' local 
teacher, attends his classes during some parts 
of the day, and renders himself useful in 
them. At the superior public schools, the 
education goes on. and includes mathematics^ 
with a little classics, lectures on history, 
physical geography, music, and drawing. 

Preparatory training-schools are also esta¬ 
blished by private persons. 

At the age of eighteen, candidates are ad¬ 
missible into the normal colleges. In each 
college, the yearly vacancies are filled up with 
those young men who have passed the best 
examination before the Professors of the 
College and the representative of the Regie- 
rung. The examination is very Btrict, and 
vacancies are not filled up at all, if candidates 
are not up to the proper mark. There must 
be produced, also, at this time, a certifi¬ 
cate of perfect health and strength. The 
selected candidates sign an undertaking to 
practise the profession of a teacher for at 
least three years after obtaining licence so to 
do. In consideration of this, they are main¬ 
tained and educated at the expense of Govern¬ 
ment, incurring for themselves no otliegr cost 
than that of clothes, and about three pouuds 
a-year for breakfast. If, however, any stu¬ 
dent forfeit his engagement by not remaining 
during three years inter obtaining bis diploma 
in the service of the state, he is then called 
upon to refund the money that lias been 
expended on his education. 

Each Btudent remains in the training 
college two or three years—never less than ■ 
two, or more than three. There are, in Prussia, 
forty-three framing colleges, and thirty thou¬ 
sand licenced teachers, where the population - 
requires it, there are separata colleges for 
Catholics and Protestants. In fact, there are . 
only two nornfal colleges in Prussia Where';. 
Catholics and Protestants are educated toge¬ 
ther : the directors of those institutions beusig 
chosen from among the cleigy. j 

The students in the normal poUegea ham 
frequent occasion to revisit home, andnsiljatain 
full connexion with their... peasant finpinee. 
The mod e of life in college is laborious, had 
studiously ample, in order thAt (ha Student 
may not be unfitted tor the wyoymeat dfhk 
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Utter Jot; a frugal household and a constant 
■, kindly intercourse with parents in humble 

' "Tho course of study in the uonxud college 
iaeludea, for the first two years, Latin and 
French, ollen English; Geography, History, 

■ Natural History, particularly Field Botany, 
and properties of plants; Physical Sciences; 
Drawing, Singing, and Chanting; tlio Violin, 
Pianoforte sad Organ (for the pupil is des¬ 
tined to be organist anil loader of the choir, 
hereafter, in bos parish church) together with 
the Science of Teaching. (The idea of the 
&&enos of Teaching. As if there could 
be any science in it ') Afterwards, the 
advanced pupils praolibe teaching under a 

> professor on a model class, and are minutely 
Warned and criticised. They are taught, also, 
how to provide for medical emergencies; the 
antidotes to poisons, remedies fur burns, &e. 
In addition to all this, they ]>crform house¬ 
hold work and field .work; make beds for 
. themselves, and beds for vegetables; pump 
water and prune trees; ring liells, peel pota¬ 
toes, and run of errands. Every year, they 
undergo a strict examination. If any then 
appear bo hopelessly backward that he is not t 
likely to get a diploma, he is quietly re¬ 
moved, ana no more salt is. wasted on' 
him. Each studeut, at the end of his tliiid 
year, undergoes an examination of two da} s’ 
continuance fbr his diploma. The examina¬ 
tion is as searching as it can bo made. Ac¬ 
cording to their qualifications, candidates 
receive a certificate marked 1, or 2, or 3. or! 
are rejected. Any person not educated at a 
' normal college may present himself at this 
examination, und obtain a diploma if lie cam 
1 «Those who win diploma 1, are qualified lor 
1 jy situation. Thutft with diploma 2 or 3, 
'fttnut serve for two or three years its assistant 
/rttfttiieH, and must he re-examined, until they 

■ obtain diploma J. Those with diploma 3, are 

t present thcmBclves in the aucoecd- 

iS§ pear, and if they do not then give sat is- 
' fiction, are rejected altogether. "Without a 
cllphtifeo, no person is allowed to teach. There's 
• ^tettani for you ! 

* Students, when they are constituted 
t&chers, always maintain a filial relation to¬ 
wards their normal college. In eases of 
doubt, they apply to it for information ; if 
they fall back inytheir attainments, they 
return to it to have their iuiuds refreshed. 
Thither, they generally send their children. 

Teachers* ' Conferences arc held monthly, 
on a day, and at a place, previously notified, to 
which all teachers are enabled to travel tree 
of cost. Here, from their scattered village- 
schools, and from their towns, the teachers of 
[, a province aftefe and shake hands with each 
other; they formally discuss practical theories 
I of teaching ; one teaches before the rest, and 
I, when the children .are retired, all hold a 
^donate upon his method ; each heart at the 
[].. itoB to ouce, the. beat improvement in the 
& to which hia life iadOvoted, and goes 


home strengthened with a consciousness that 
he is a member of a great and influential 
body in the state. Books, periodicals upon 
the history and philosophy of teaching, are 
written, rend, aud largely taken in. Teaching 
a science again 1 Surely this is enough to 
make England crack her sidus with laughing. 
The si'icuoo of hearing lessons and rapping 
knuckles! 

The German School object to monitors; 
they bay it is unwholesome aud ridiculous to 
put a child to teach a child, even the alphabet. 
On this account, the skilled teacher in the 
lmorel villages has, now ami then, more on his 
hands than one person can lightly manage. 
The Pnitthians say, they know that; hut, of 
two evils, they prefer the Ichs. 

Well, there >ou have it; that’s the Ger¬ 
man school so far as l*i ussia is concerned ! In 
Saxony, it’s pretty much the same. Every 
child is required by law to receive, for eight 
>cars, uninterrupted education—there, as in 
Prussia, it don't mattei when*—ol any com¬ 
petent teacher—of the parent, if it lie desired, 
and if the paieut lx* competent to fulfil such 
a trust. JJut. in the primary schools, all over 
Germany, you nui} see children of jiaiqsTH, 
tinkers, hlroet-jtortt rs, sitting, clean, intelli¬ 
gent, and elieeiful, on the some bench with 
the children of ph} sieiaus, laml-ow neis, and 
counts. All are attached with a him laith to 
tin* primary schools: Protestant oi Catholic, 
rich man or poor, all are liupnaacd with 
the sense of tlieir “ bcliiilpfhchtigkcil,” and 
thoroughly appreciate the state piovisiou of 
a well-conducted education. In Jkivana aud 
smaller states—even in Austria—the same 
feeling exists. 

It is tin* same in Switzerland ; there 1 am 
reminded to take, note of a circumstance, and 
here it is. The Catholic cantons require 
education as much as the Protestants, but 
they arc content with much leas. In fact, 
that is a general rule, throughout Europe. 

In Denmark, education is compulsory. In 
Sweden, and Norway, there is only one person 
in a thousand unable to read and write, in 
France, parents are not compelled to educate 
tlieir children ; but M. Guizot has done much 
to place education at the parents' defer. There 
are, in France, seventy-six training-schools, 
sixty thousand primary schools under certi¬ 
fied teachers, two hundred school inspectors, 
and a Government grant of two million 
pounds a year, for the furtherance of National 
Education. In Holland, there is a carefully- 
devised school system; and, although educa¬ 
tion is not made compulsory, there is scarcely 
a sound child of twelve years old who cannot 
road and write. Catholics, Calvinists, and 
Lutherans, sit aide by aide, and receive reli^ 
gious teaching in those precepts, which ore 
She pith of Christianity, and which all fol- 
l°w» of Jesus recognise.. 

Xjjijjr no more, "Who can wonder that we see 
th# institutions of oar ancestors neglected, 

I tuneSononred customs crumMittg underneath 
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oar feet, the fiend of change abroad 1 The lover 
of the oust, and Rule-Britannia—I am one— 
must cneck the morbid tendency to educate, 
dr we shall all tie swallowed up in contempla¬ 
tions of the future. The country, certainly, is 
not in any immediate danger of education, 
thank Heaven, hut forewarned is forearmed. 

Britain, I warn you! Don’t open your 
eyes when you are asked to look at yonder 
German school. You have other irons in the 
fire. Besides, the British are line fellows, 
Tn»»n of the right quality, and want no teaching. 
What Bays the comedian ? ‘ Les gens ue 
quality saveut tout, satis avoir jamais rien 
appris.’ (People of quality know everything 
without ever learning anything.) England is 
of the true quality, and may sit down and 
he content—in company With Turkey, Russia, 
Spain, Portugal, and Southern Italy. 

Good conqmny; for they are the best 
foreign countries that I know—the bast, in 
fact, that anybody kuows. 1 know a thing or 
two, 1 believe, fur I was an Oxford man, and 
I have had the champion of England (with 
his belt on) in my rooms, many a time. My 
name's Bendigo Buster. 1 have a little run 
to seed, of late years, but I am of the right 
sort yet. Show nits a man who broaches any 
of this n>\ iduticmary gammon about educa¬ 
tion, and 1 ’ll show you a man who ’ll knock 
him down. 1 have alluded to the conductor 
of this Journal. 1 enclose my card, with the 
present cant ribution ; and am ready to pitch 
into him, or any one holding the like detest¬ 
able sentiments. 

RAILWAY WAIFS AND STRAYS. 

Gkxtlkmkk -who will look out. of the win¬ 
dows of railway carriages to see “ what’s the 
matter,” and get their hats knocked off and 
left behind at the rate of fifty miles an hour ; 
third-class young Ladies v\ ho will hold pa¬ 
rasols over their complexions on windy days, 
and let them go ballooning down the line 
at hurricane time ; Dandies who won’t look 
after their own luggage, but leave everything 
to “ those fellows, the porters,” and so lose it; 
Wives who will terminate their journeys at 
the termgpiB in their husband’s arms, regard¬ 
less of their “trifles front Tunbridge ” packed 
up in pretty baskets; Commercial Travellers 
wno forget their samples; Gents who rush 
away without their canes; Aunts who leave 
behind their umbrellas; Nieces oblivious of 
their pattens;—in short, everybody who 
nusses, or forgets, or leaves behind, or loses 
anything on a railway, may consider it nearly 
as safe as if they had not been stupid, or care¬ 
less, or in too great a hurry, or forgetful;—and 
have a much better chance of finding it than 
if they had never stirred away fromaome. 

To the terminus of most railways is at¬ 
tached ,what the French would call irfjpif- 
minuinUion or tervice —a warehousal|pkd 
stuff of clerks aad. porters—for the mwiiSt 
and rtstoratiottvsf the lost or left bemnd: 


which, for variety and value, would put to 
shame the dazzling and heterogeneous trea¬ 
sures of Don Rolando’s Gave. Inspecting one 
of these offices some time since, the writer had 
occasion to describe the scene in the following 
terms:— ” 

A visit to this depository would repay* 
philosopher. He might readily guess at the 
owners from the articles—they are 90 per¬ 
fectly characteristic. Some of the single ’ar¬ 
ticles are in themselves idiosyncraciesj’WliiLifc 
many of the bundles tie up unwritten vMs- 
torics, and journals of travel. There wa* 
one which we had the curiosity to inspect* 
that, belonged, there can be not the smallest 
doubt, to a courier or a valet. It was formed 
by a silk handkerchief, in one of the ends of- 
which were scoured about sixpennyworth of 
Italian halfpence. Its contents proved to be 

E retty nearly as follows:—A pair of hair- 
rushes ; a chart and tariff of fares of the 
Austrian Lloyd’s Steam-Boats Company; a 
small jar of preserved meat betide a pot of 
bear’s-grease. to give it a flavour j a play-bill 
of the San Scala Theatre, where the (rimer 
had, it would seem, the pleasure of hearing 
Donizetti’s new opera of “ La Regua de Got 
eonda; ” a case of toothpicks, a Prussian bill 
for post-horses, a comb, a half nibbled pipe of 
macaroni, and a screw of tobacco, the savour 
of which imparted the predominating smell to 
the entire bundle. 

From this pleasing amalgamation, an ex¬ 
perienced tourist might have traced a com¬ 
plete carte du. voyage. It presented a map of 
the owner's route, which evidently began in. 
an English perfumer’s shop—for the hair¬ 
brushes and bear’s-grease were of British 
manufacture—was continued through Italy 
to the office of the Austriqp Lloyd’s in Vienna, 
and back to the Dover terminus by way of 
Prussia. 

Before we pry into the next parcel, we 
must make an apology for breaking the 
sacred confidence of a lady’s basket j'Tmt it 
was irresistible. There it stood inviting curi¬ 
osity—a stmw-lAnnet-like receptacle ®)und 
with red leather, having a close-shutting flap 
and no button—which is our apology'. Within 
wc found a pair of ladies’ shoes, the neat 
covering of as pretty a foot as ever stepped 
out of a carriage — railway or family — 
wrapped up iu a quarto .leaf of a popular 
religious periodical. Beside them lav, norretet 
refererul a pint bottle, which emitted an 
odour neither of Rose-water, noriff Eau-de- 
Cologne, but of very excellent Geneva. 
Could there have been, however, any doubt a* 
to the nature of the spirit, it would nave been 
cleared up at the bottom of the basket, wheels 
there lay awine-glasswithout a/opt. On whom 
shall we fix the ownership oi^tJus treasured 
Shall it be a muddling duenna, entrusted with ‘ 
her lovely mistress’s shoes, or—4 tnors teb- 
bable cohjecture—a “serious” lady aiigfcQy 
addicted te gin 1 ; L . 

Our old friend, Jrijs. Gamp, *aa «apMnd? 
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vinblt on cue of the shelves as if she stood 
before us. She was personified by a cotton 
umbrella, with a tremendous hom-hf&d, and 
a pair of jMilfens as tall and as clumsy as 
Dutch liorse-slioes. Beside these was stretched 
at fitll length a wdl-folded, well-brushed pre¬ 
cise-looking silk umbrella, very seedy at the 
edges, with a dingy ivory knob, the property, 
we infer, of .an elderly lmchelor with a 
limited income. Slim umbrellas, of foieign 
extraction, in polished leather cases, stood 
beside family ooncerus which would answer 
for picnic teats, having convenient wiics to 
hang up the ladies’ bonnet s. There were some 
with comic handles carved to resemble Punch 
and Tim Bobbin, grimly contrasting with 
ivpry Death’s-heads. The umbrella shelf, in 
short, is a collection of silk, giughuui, and' 
wlialeltoue character's, as palpable as those of 
Lord IS^aftesbury or La Draydre. 

Commend us, however, to the hat-shelf; for 
nothing can exceed the heterogeneous jumble of 
rank, station,character,and indicate c moi ality , 
which that conglomeration of easloi s presents 
Here a dissipated-looking four-and-niue leaus 
its battered side against the prim shovel of a 
church dignitary; there a highly-polished 
Parisian upper-crust is smashed under the. 
weight of a carter’s slouch. On one side the [ 
torn brim of a luoad straw strays into the | 
open crown of a bran new beaver. Some bear 
the crushing maiks of the wheels of a lug- 1 
gage-train, or the impression of the moistened 
clay of an embankment; others are neat, 
trimly brushed, aud show how caiefully they 
have been hung up in the hi st-elass carriage 
while the owner inducted his caput into an 
elegant Templar, or iuseiiintiug foraging cap, 
and how he carelessly left it behind. Boys’ 
and men’s, quakers’ end soldiers’, carters’ anil 
lords’, clergymen’s and spot ting-men’s are all 
ranged side by side, 01 thrown together hig¬ 
gledy-piggledy , hurly-burly, topsy-timy, in 
each a confused conglomeration that, should 
an applicant endeavour to comply with the 
dcrkV suggestion to “ ('lioose your own. Sir,” 
he w^uld be in very great dagger of commit-1 
ting Betty larceny, and finding his head under 
somebody else’s hat. 11, however, these lu ad- 
4 apings were arrang'd according to tlieii 
owner’s probable rank in life, they would 
plainly indicate their weaier's station awl 
mode of travelling, ^f here w ouhl be fi rat -ehu» 

• hats, Oonsisting of qforimg, clerical, military, 
and best beavers—second-class, all neat anil 
well brushed—and third class, composed of 
carters’, carpenters’, valets’, and hay-makers’. 

Over and above articles lett liehmd by mis¬ 
take, some are impounded, and consist of Ibi i ed 
deposits exacted in satisfaction of unjiaid-up 
capital. A gentleman has not only forgotten to 
pay his fare, but has also forgotten to provide 
himself with the cash necessary for that very 
necessary element ifp most railroad transac- 
’ /jti&ng. In such cases the majesty of the law, 
ft 'clothed in green and represented by the police, 
peremptory proceedings, and, suing 


out a peremptory fieri feutuu (a species of high- 
pressure process, which maybe designated legal 
spontaneous combustion), puts in an imme¬ 
diate execution on the debtor’s movables, and 
distrains on the spot, in a sufficient amount 
to cover the debt aud costs. Such deposits 
generally consist of walking-sticks of various 
sizes and values, pwket-haudkerchiefa, whips, 
and workmen’s tools. Odd mixtures an* made 
in this way. One insolvent traveller was de¬ 
prived of a twelve-rowel ladder; another, a 
doctor's boy, (who htui, perhaps, dissipated 
his master’s money in hardbake) had nothing 
left to offer to the ruthless cashiers but a few 
bottles of physic! And there they stand, 
lalielled w itli the usual directions of when to 
be taken, and in how many table-s|»ooufnls, in 
far- more hadnult-sMicfft than if they had reached 
their destinations. 

As evidence of carelessness these deposits 
are ..ear cely eiedible. Wo w i re show n purses 
innumerable, all containing money, sometimes 
as much as from ten to titty pounds , jewellery 
of evciy sort nuil disruption, hum whole 
suites to single rings and breast puis, all lift 
behind in carriages, it is dithculi to imagine 
limv it is that the losers cm get quit ot s >nn» 
ol the arts Io*> without (allying i.mhssuess 
and forgetfulness to sui evti.ioiilm.irj point ot 
ingenuity. A glove, a shawl, a handkerchief, 
ora walking-stick are readily hfl behind; 
and as to rimbrill.ts, to be lost would s*ein to 
Ik* one of the passive tunetious they are des¬ 
tined to fiiliil; but bow such a ring, which 
must cost some trouble to remove from the 
linger; a watch which, when a question ot time 
lias lieen decided, it is usual to return to the 
jKieket—can be left in a railway carnage, is 
not easily to Ik* comprehended. 

The most astonishing kind of properly 
to leave behind, at a railway station, is 
mentioned in an advertisement, which ap- 
jieaivd m the newnpapers, dated Swindon, 
April 27th, lb44. It gave notice," that a pair 
of bright bay laniage burst s. about sixteen 
hands high, with black switch tails and manes,” 
had la-en left in the name of Jlibbert; aud 
notice wan given, that unless the horses wete 
claimed, tin or In.loro the 12th tlay of May, 
they would Ik* sold to pay cxjM-ngeB. Ae- 
eordingly on that tlay they were sold. 

The lost luggage warehouse, of nuother 
railway—that at the North Western Railway 
terminus, has lieen cleverly sketched by Sir 
Francis Head. It consists “of,” he says, 
“a large pitch-daik subterranean vaulted 
chandler, wanned by hot-air* iron pipes, in 
which ar*e deposited the flock of lost sheep, or, 
without metaphor, the lost luggage of the lost 
two years. (Suspended from tire roofi there 
hangs horizontally in this chamber a gas-pipe 
aliout eight feet long, and as soon as the bril¬ 
liant burners at each end were lighted, the 
Bcemgwas really astounding. It would he 
.lffcSply easier to say what there is not than 
what there is in the forty compartments, like 
great |wine-bins, in which all this lost pro- 
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is arranged. One is choke-full of men’s it was 


of every possible description. One w#ujd 
ihink that all the ladies’ reticule! on earth 
were deposited in a third. How many little 
smelling-bottles—how many little embroidered 
pocket-handkerchiefs—how many little musty 
eatables and comfortable drinkables—-how 
many little bills, important little notes, and 
other very small secrets each may have con¬ 
tained, we felt that we would not for the 
world have ascertained; but when we gazed 
at the enormous quantity of red cloaks, red 
shawls, red tartan plaids, and red scarfs, piled 
up in one comer, it was, wc own, impossible 
to help reflecting that surely English ladies 
of all ages, who wear red cloaks, &c., must in 
some mysterious way or other he .powerfully 
affected by tlie whine of compressed air, by 
the sudden ringing of a l»ell, by the sight of 
their friends—in short, liy the various con¬ 
flicting emotions that disturb the human heart 
on arriving at the up-terminus of the Euston 
Station; for else how, we gravely asked our¬ 
selves, could we possibly account for the 
extraordinary red heap before us 1 Of course 
there were plenty of carpet-bags, gun-cases, 
portmanteaus, writing-desks, books, bibles, 
cigar-cases, <fce.; but there were a few articles 
that certainly we were not prepared to meet 
with, and which but too clearly proved that 
the extraordinary terminus-excitement which 
had suddenly caused so many virtuous ladies 
to elope, from their ml shawls—in short, 
to he all of a sudden not only in a ‘ bustle' 
behind, but all over—had equally affected men 
of all sorts and conditions. One gentleman 
had left behind him a pair of leather lninting- 
breeohes! another his boot-jack ! A soldier 
of the twenty-second Regiment had left his 
knapsack containing his kit! Another soldier, 
of the tenth, poor fellow, had left his scarlet 
regimental coat! But what astonished us 
above all w:is, that some honest Scotchman, 
probably in the ecstasy of suddenly seeing 
among the crowd ilie face of his faithful 
Jennie, had actually left behind him the best 
portion of his bagpipes! ” 

The trouble winch is bestowed by the 
Railway Companies to cause the restitution 
of lost property is incalculable. Not long ago, 
a young lady lost a portmanteau from the 
rest of tier luggage—a pardonable oversight, 
for sl^Wtts a bride starling on the honeymoon 
trip. * The bridegroom—never on such occa¬ 
sions au accountable being—had not noticed 
the mjgfortuue. When the loss wsus discovered 
and.application made respecting it, the lady 
spoke positively of having seen it at the 
station whence they started, then again at a 
station where they had to change carnages; 
she saw it also when they left the railway : 
it was all safe, she averred, at the hotel where 
‘they stopped for a few days. Slip wa s jjjo 
certain that it was amongst the rest triMw 
“ things" when they again started few a 
watering-place; but, when they arrived tl^re, 


it was T* i»s“”g 1 It contained a new riding- 
habit, value intern pounds. The search that 
was instituted for this portmanteau recalled 
that of Telemachus for Ulysses ; the railway 
officials sent one of their darks with a carle 
blanche, to trace the bride’s journey to the end 
of the last mile, till some tidings of the strayed 
trunk could be traced. He went to every 
station, to every conch-office in connexion witn 
every station, to every town, to every hotel, and 
to eveiy lodging tliafthe happy couple had 
visited. His expenses actually amounted to 
fifteen pounds. He came back without suc¬ 
cess. At length the treasure was found; but 
where 1 —At the bye station on another line, 
whence the bride had started from home a 
maiden. Yet she had positively declared, 
without doubt, or reservation, that she had 
“ with her own eyes,” seen the trunk on the 
various stages of her tour; this can paly be 
accounted for by the peculiar Australian of 
a young lady just plunged into the vortex of 
matrimony. The husband paid the whole 
ol‘ the costs. 

In further illustration of the painB 
taken to return missing property by the 
railway company, w r e may revert to Sir 
Francis Head, on the North-Western:— 
A ledger, entitled “Luggage Inquiry Book,” 
is kept, and if the articles therein inquired 
after have not been brought in by the searcher, 
copies of the description are forwarded to each 
of the oflices where lost luggage is kept ; for by 
the company’s orders all luggage found between 
Wolverton and London is without delay for¬ 
warded to the latter station, all between Wol¬ 
verton and Birmingham to Birmingham, and 
so on. “ It is possible, however, that the above 
orders. may not have been attended to, and 
therefore, as a last reaoiyce, the superinten¬ 
dent of the Lost Luggage Office at Euston 
Station writes to three hundred and ten 
stations on forty-two, lines of rail to inquire 
after a lost article, be it ever so small, and if 
it be at none of these stations, a letter !b then 
addressed to the owner, informing him that 
his lost property t* not on the railway'' 

Wo arc sony to find that the public do not 
always show themselves so conscientious as 
the companies. They are, as carriers liable— 
under certain circumstances—to make good 
the losses of their customers; .and in some 
cases articles are no sooner missing than an 
apparent eagerness to turiRlicni into cash is 
displayed. A demand for payment is sent. 
The managers demur, and ask for particulars; 
then arrives a long list of contents—value to 
the highest possible amount is set upon every 
descrioablc thing, and after many pro* and 
cons, a settlement is generally made upon a 
very reduced scale of charges. One such 
demand was sent in the other .day by an 
elderly lady and her sister, who said they had 
lost a box of'-apparel. They set the s>nfeq!fe’ 
I down at thirty pounds prime cost. Uponjns 
eve of payment of fe sum something apprwaijWfflte 
I to this demand, the box was recovered after 
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pounds proved to be the utmost value of 
i^-with all it contained. In anQtheriuskmee, 
n -fnntleman of property lost a leather hat- 
containing “very valuable articles;” 
Iwt' did not, in bis modesty, name their 
'exact worth in money. For some lime the 
search was fruitless, and a heavy dm# upon 
the treasury was anticipated—when, at the 
eleventh hour, the hat-case was “ washed 
■ashore ” as the wreckers would say, and the 
value of the inside did not prove so much as 
that of the outside—the price of a second¬ 
hand hat-box. 

On the North-Westem Railway, luggage left 
behind at the stations is kepi for two days ; 
ami if, during that time, no one calls for it. it 
is, if it be properly addressed (a proviso which 
should impress all travellers with the neces¬ 
sity of using legible labels) it is forwarded to 
its owner. Should there be no address, it is 
kept for a month, and then opened to find a 
due to tho possessor. Some time ago 
the superintendent, on breaking ojxm a 
locked leather bat-box, found in it, under 
the hat, Bixty-five pounds in Bank of Eng¬ 
land notes, with ono or two private let¬ 
ters, which enabled him to restore the 
money to the owner; who. it turned out, 
bad been so positive that he had left his 
hat-box at an hotel at Birmingham, that 
he bad made no inquiry for it at the railway 
office. 

Lastly, should no clue whatever be found to 
ownership, the property is kept about two 
years, and has hitherto been sold by auc¬ 
tion in the large coach-factory to the com¬ 
pany’s servants—a portion of the proceeds 
bring handed over to the sick-fund for persons 
who nave been hurt in the service, and the 
remainder to “ the friendly Society ” among 
the men. It having, however, been ascer¬ 
tained that a few of the railway men who had j 
spare cash purchased the greater jwrtion of 
these articles, it has been determined hence¬ 
forward to sell the whole of this property by 
motion exclusively to the public ; ami as the 

S y’s servants arc not 1 allowed to be 
iers, they can no longer derive any 
whatever from lost property. 

The ^quantity and value of property thus 
remaining, even after passing through the 
two days’ and two months’ tests, is almost 
incredible; and while it surprises, it may 
amuse the reader to glance over a list of the 
two years’ accumulations but very recently 
submitted td%wblic auction. 

Umbrellas, 243; Parasols, 1G8; Walking-sticks, 
178; various sorts of Men's Attivo, 508 articles ; 
Men’s Caps, 129; Women's Attire, 301 articles; 
Respirators, 2; Pocket Handkerchiefs, 302; Clogs 
and Fattens, 28; Travelling Bogs, 63; Gloves, 
366 ; Brushes, 47 ; Combs, 17 ; Hooks, 136 ; 
Sample Cases, 6; Card Cases, 7 ; Cushions, 20 ; 
Baskets, 60 ; Whips, 14; Fishing-rods, 6; One Crickct- 
b*b; Bird-Cages, 3; Small Casks, 2 ; Beds, 3; 
One Buudle of Horn; One Irou SVlieel; Boxes, 8; 
Punas, 14; Cigar-coses, 7; Snuff-boxes, 5; Smell¬ 


ing-bottles* 8 ; Pooket-knivea, 10; Scissors, 7; 
Razors, 4; One Paper-knife; Bracelets, 4; Brooches, 
26; Shawl and Scarf Pins, 17; Necklaces, 4; 
Gold Rings, 2 \ One Gold Toothpiok; One Gold Eye¬ 
glass ; Gold Pencil-CasoB, 3; One Gold Chain and* 
Seals; Taira of Spectacles, 20 ; Silver Pencil- 
Cases, 4: Studs, 5: One Lover Watch Cap; One Fusee 
Box ; Flask Bottles, 3 ; Ono Opera-Gloss. 

It has been calculated that only about 
forty per cent, of 1 tail way waifs and strays 
jo inuen as remain unowned, and come to the lianimer. 
f a second- From the above list, therefore—that of only 
one trunk line—the enormous amount of 
luggage left property that is continually left behind may 
two days ; be calculated. 

11s for it. it These facts show, that wliilo the public is 
aviso which excessively heedless, Railway officials are 
the neces- curiously careful. 

l x i _____ 

CUT PS. 

THE HARO'S OF BEF.F AND THE MARQUIS OF 
WELLINGTON. 

The following Chip embodies a true story, 
not at all disagreeable to know, at this time 
of year. 

At Slough, near Eton, then a small strag¬ 
gling village, was to be seen, in the year 1813, 
a magnificent coat of anus over tho door of a 
shop: the blazoning was of the most gorgeous 
kind, but they were not the royal arms. Tho 
be found to I quartering* of tho hero of the Peninsula cast 
about two down their glittering 1 teams upon the dazzled 
■Id by auc- eyes of the admiring travellers on tho Bath 
o the com- road ; anil under them was inscribed in flaming 
ne proceeds letters of gold—“ Siiuilev, Butcher to tiir 
for pernios i Marquis of Wellington !” 
ee, and the j This seemed strange ; for, iu tliis year, the 
i-ty ” among! great Marquis was lighting the battle of Vit- 
tteen asccr- j toria, and crossing the Pyrenees ! IIow, theu, 
nn who had I was lie to eat beef iu England, and become 
i- jtort ion of the patron of a newly-fit ted up butcher’s 
iued hence- shop iu Slough ? 

jropurfcy bv This butcher was a dashing young fellow, 


and he duly served out his articles. But, m 
course of succession, the patrimonial inherit¬ 
ance of the butcher’s shop became his; and 
young Shirley thought that a thriving trade, 
and a spirited hack, who could bear him 
gallantlv in a day's hunt, were to be preferred 
to the’ drudgery of a country lawyer’s office. 
He accordingly flung aside liis rusty black 
officc-coal, and exchanged it for a suit of 
light brown, with blue linen apron and sleeves, 
a steel, and a purple satin waistcoat with 
gold button-drops for Sundays. If he aban¬ 
doned all design of Bhining in the law, he 
was determined to make a figure in some 
other way, and to do something worthy of 
note. 

After, the battle of Salamanca, in the sum- 
mer pf 1812, the British nation was excited to 
the ptmost pitch of enthusiasm; nor was 
theiii sympathy of less degree with the suffer- 
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whitened with shun.. The quantity of alum 
is always proportionate to the badness of the 
flour, and hence, when the beet flour ia used, 
no alum need be introduced. “ Ttiat alum ia 
not necessary,” says Dr. Ure, “for giving 
bread its utmost beauty, sponginess, and 
agreeable taate, is undoubted, sinee tiie bread 
baked at a very extensive establishment in 
Glasgow, in which about twenty tons of flour 
are regularly converted into loaves in the 
course of a week,* unite every quality of 
appearance with al isolate freedom from that 
acido-astringent dmg.” 

Home of the adulterations of floui are made 
by the baker; others by the wholesale flour 
dealers who, in large towns, supply the bakers 
with the com ready ground. 

We observed a little time ago, in tlie public 
papers, an account of a gentleman wlfo, when¬ 
ever he visited Newcastle-under-Liue, Stafford¬ 
shire, was invariably seized with severe pains 
in the stomach ; lie suspected it was caused by 
the bread lie had eaten. This led to aa 
inquiry, and the bread, upon analysis, was* 


ings of our brave army, during the celebrated 
retreat of November, when they bad to 
endure continuous storms of cutting wind ami 
■ rain, while struggling through almost impass¬ 
able roads, and experiencing sufferings from 
famine more terrible than the harassing guns 
of the enemy. At length the army having 
retreated upon Ciudad Rodrigo, was in safety, 
and went into eantonmentB on the Coa and 
the Agueda. 

Hearing, and talcing a “ Briton’s ’’ interest 
in all these things, our young butcher of 
Slough bethought himself that perhaps the 
most acceptable present that could be made 
at Christmas to the Commander-in-Chief of 
the English forces, under such circumstances, 
would be a good piece of home-fed beef, lie 
selected a lat ana magnificent “ baron,” with 
which he proceeded forthwith to tlie Horse 
Guards. Having made known bis wish, and 
dejmsited his Christmas present, the mighty 
“baron” was forwarded by the most speedy 
means that offered. 

The “ baron,” whom all good fortune at¬ 
tended, arrived at head quarters in the very ; found to contain Plaster of Paris, 
nick of time; ami the Couunauder-in-Cliief I The baker declared his innocence; but on 
and his stall' made their Christmas din- j searching the miller’s premises from whence 
ner from the welcome amplitude. By the i the flour was procured, a largo quantity of 
next despatches that reached home, the de-jlhi.s .substance was found, which led to his 
lighted young butcher of ,Slough received a Hieing mulct of a considerable sum in the 
precious letter of thanks in the Marquis <>f s shape of a flue. Not a very pleasant thing 
Wellington's own hand, wherein he described : to have one’s stomach walled up with Plaster 
the excellent and joyous dinner that lie mill! of Paris! it lmtv be very good to keep the 
his staff fold made from tlie *• J toast-heel' of 
Old England,” and said that they had never 
enjoyed anything half so nineh in all their 
lives, and that they had all drunk to the 

health of Edward Shirley, the patriotic donor; REMEDY 1 on c oi,i.n.::\ EXPLOSIONS, 

as wc Iiojks to drink to the brave old Duke Sir.—H aving read in the 37til number of 

himself, this present Christmas, wishing Ifoit the ■* Household Word*” a coal miner's ovi- 
he may live long, and die happy. deuce. 1 lake the liberty of forwarding for 

insertion a suggestion to relieve the pits from 
large accumulations of gas, and thus render 
them safer thau tinder the present system of 
working. 

1 have attended two or three inquests which 
have tieen held*upon tlie unfortunate miners 
who had lost their lives in following their dan¬ 
gerous calling. 1 have paid great attention to 
the details ; and though it has been my lot to 
listen to the evidence of some nu n who had 
been burnt by the explosion, and of others 
who had lost sons by either the tire or the 
after-damp, 1 never heard these men com¬ 
plain of a want of ventilation, or of the 
neglect of the owners or viewers in taking- 
every precaution to provide for their safety. 
How is it, then, that the public is so often 
horror-struck by such awl'ul catastrophes as 
are continually occurring ? The “viewers” 
are all agreed that a sufficient current of air 
circulates through the workings; that in 
dangerous parts candles are strictly pro¬ 
hibited ; that in some pits known to be non 
than usually fiery', an additional prbcautbi is 
taken in placing a barometer at die bottom 
of the shaft, the indications of which are 


DEATH IN THE HREAD-BASKET. 

Every one knows how different home-made 
bread is in flavour and sweetness to that pro¬ 
cured at the bake-house, in making bread 
at home, we use nothing but flour, watec. 
yeast, aud salt. The bakers sometimes add 
potatoes, alum, magnesia, aud other sub¬ 
stances, to give it a white appearance and 
impart lightness. Alum ia hugely used, not 
as an adulteration of itself, but for the pur¬ 
pose of enabling them to work up and whiten 
an inferior flour to mix with that of a better 
quality. Ask a baker why be puts alum 1 he 
tells yon “it keeps water and raises well,” 
meaning, we suppose, that it improves the 
look of the bread, rendering it firmer and 
whiter. 

This alumed bread might not, perhaps, hurt 
a stout labourer, whose healthy digestive 
organs would be strong enough almost to 
convert leather into nutriment, but for peaons 
of sedentary habits or infirm constitntifas, it 
is a very serious matter to have their tiges- 
tive process daily vitiated by damaged flour, 


damp from our houses, but not so agreeable 
to line the inner man with. 
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rerngtered by the overmen three times a day ; illustration, I will suppose it will be similar 
itMcg well known that a diminution of afcmo- to an inverted water bowl, the gas being 
sph eric pressure would allow the gaa to escape collected in the inside, and prevented from 
more readily from the “ goaf ” into the work- escaping by the pressure of the atmosphere < 
twpa Hence when there is a sudden fail in the round the edges. It is also found that if a 
barometer, the overmen are more careful and certain quantity of air can be driven through 
watchful than on ordinary occasions. And the mine, even should there be a small escape 
the evidence of the miners confirms that of the of gas from the goaf ? it will do no harm, pro- 
viewers. They almost invariably Btate that vided it is diluted with air below the explosive 
all has been done which science could suggest point. Now here is the theory of working: 
or forethought devise. Yet, from some un- if a good current of air be maintained, and 
explained or unexpected cause, a blast takes Davy lamps are used in dangerous places 
place, and numbers of men and boys are with properly stopped trap-dooi-s, an ex¬ 
humed in a moment into eternity. After the plosion cannot happen, as the lamp gives 
' misfortune the pit is closely examined by certain indications of the presence of gas, 
viewers from distant parts. No fault can be which, if properly attended to, warn the miner 
found with the ventilation; eighteen or twenty that he ought to retire. From the unanimous 
thnnaund cubic feet of air pass through the evidence of the viewers it appears that no 
workings in the space of one minute, and explosion has ever been traced to a properly- 
all is mystery as to how the explosion took constructed Davy lamp. But in spite of all 
place, except it had been traced to the this they are continually taking place from the 
carelessness of some of the workmen. This proximity of naked lights in parts where 
g is the oft-repeated testimony given before the candles are prohibited; and it therefore lie* 

* coroner. A verdict of “accidental death” comes a question whether some means could 
is returned, or sometimes the gas was not lie devised for carrying off tlic greater 
suspected to have fired at one of the men’s portion of the gas from the goafs—at least so 
candles, which party was of course certain much as to keep them under control—and 
to have been killed, and there the matter disposing of it in a manner which would 
ends. render it harmless. It is frequently given in 

All this proves very clearly that something evidence that the men are e; ire less, and, trust- ■ 
more is required for safety, and that other ing to the measures adopted by the viewers 
precautions than those usually adopted are for safety, are too apt to conclude that they 
needed to stop the invasion of the death- are perfectly safe, when it must occur to 
dealing blast, and no less dangerous and in- every reflecting mind, that even supposing 
sidious after-damp, which too surely follows the viewers have done their duty—ami I be- 
the track of the fire, and completes what the lieve the present viewers are, as a body, well 
explosion may have left unfinished. grounded in scicncg—the work is but half 

ft may be necessary for the information of performed, if the men do not second the 
some of your readers to explain the method efforts of their directors by carefulness and 
of working pits in Norihumherland and Dur- vigilance. A dozen viewers might recom- 
ham. In large collieries there arc generally mend jiarlicuJar systems, each of which would 
two Bhafts--a down-cast and an up-cast shaft, be safe ; but one man may overturn all their 
In the former, the air descends into the work- precautions, and cause an accident, to prevent 
iaga, is conducted aloug the main air-couise which hundreds of pouuds may have been 
to, the different parts, and is finally expelled expended. 

by the up-cast shaft. There is a furnace con- It will Iks evident, without further proof, 
tmually burning to keep the iurrent in circu- that the only certain method will be to rid 
lotion, whiih is of considerable importance; the mines ot those magazines of gas as far as. 
for if it was stopped, the air would remain in is practicable. 1 call them “ magazines,” 
the workings, but would not be renewed, and because they arc just as dangerous in the 
therefore become charged with gas. There vicinity of candles as a magazine of gunpowder 
are two parts of the mine, called by the names would be. In the Houghton pit—where a 
of the “ whole " and tlie “ broken.” The late explosion took place by the gas firing at 
broken is the moBt dangerous portion, being a naked light, and by which twenty-Beven 
the spaces from whence the coal has been lives were lost—has four goafs; two of 
abstracted in the form of chambers, leaving eighteen acres each in extent, one of seven, 
pillars s tanding at intervals to support the and one of four acres. Just imagine eighteen 
roof. In the latest method of working, there acres of combustible gas, ready to fire the 
are vacant spaces left which are called “ goafs," moment that it received a certain mixture of 
and in which the gas accumulates. This gas atmospheric air! and the only wonder is that 
being carburetted hydrogen is much lighter explosions are not still more frequent. • 
in specific gravity than common air, and lias Now, I conceive that the greater |Br£ion , 
a tendency to rise to the roof of the mine, of this gas might be discharged. The very 
This tendency is taken advantage of, and essentials for such a process are half com- 
goafs are constructed in particular portions pletec j to our hands. These goafs are ian¬ 
as reservoirs. The form of the goaf iB that mens' domes, brim-full of explosive gas, though 
of tiie interior of a dome. For the sake' of in an! inverted position. It cannot explode 
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without a light, and also the presence of a cer¬ 
tain amount of oxygen gas, or atmospheric air, 
which contains the requisite quantity. The 
gas is light, and remains in the dome as sure 
as water will remain in a basin into which it 
has been ponied. My suggestion is, not to 
alter or amend any of the usual precautions 
as to vuntilation, but to bore in addition an 
Artesian well—to make a hole of a small 
fl i ntn«ti-r in the earth, above the centre of 
each goaf, and continue boring until it pierces 
iulo the goaf. It might be effected by means 
of boring-rods. Then there would l»e a veut 
through which the gas would rise, and lie 
dealt with, as thought proper, on the surface 
of the ground, by burning or otherwise, like 
an immense giis light. That, it would do so 
is already tried, ibr at one of the AYailscnd 
pits, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, gas Is couti 
nually burning from a large pipe brought up 
the shaft. 

The above is the whole suggestion. It is 
not promised to relax any of the ordinary 
precautions, but only to make use of an addi¬ 
tional means of trotting rid of the gas. It 
surely merits a trial; ami the expense of 
boring through to all the goafs in the king¬ 
dom would la* nothing in comparison to the 
saving of life. Lu the present day, when in- 
sjiectors tire appointed by Government, every 
means likely to lessen the frequency of 
explosions should In: tested, and. if found to 
be effective, ought to be adopted by all coal- 
owners. 

If you think this suggestion worthy of 
notice, you will perhaps give it publicity 
through the medium of youv widely-extended 
Journal. Make it “us familiar as Household 
Words,” and it may catch the eye ol'some one 
who Inis the op’iortunity of giving it a trial, 
and who might report the results in the same 
manner, for the good of the suffering miner. 


NEW YEAlt'S EVE. 

Nxw Year! Now Year! come over tlio snow, 

A thousand songs call to thee ! 

A thousand circles wait thee now, 

A thousand firesides woo thee 1 
The night is listening for the bells, 

The doors are wide where the poor xnan dwells^ 
The cottage glows, the mansion gleams. 

And dusky ml o'er the deep snow streams. 

Old Time sits mute in his silcui place, 

They watch his motions, they mark his face. 

He starts ! lie calls ! and a merry, merry din 
Of voices tmd bolls brings the New Year in. 

Happy Now Year! Happy New Year ! 

Give us all things kind and dear, 

And when thou art laid in earth— 

Huy thy death be ns blitlio as thy birth. 

Old Yetfr 1 Old Year! rink down in thy vaults, 
All nature doth eschew thee- 
Lae buried with all thy meeds and faulty 
For nothing con renew thee I 
Light are the feat that danco thee dead ! 

Hjerry the music that rolls o'er thy head 1 


Die with thy last* loving glance on them, 

Whose joyonoe is thy regimen. 

Farewell, farewell, ofi good or ill 
That thou host sown, will thy son fulfil; 

Give him a last word now, to heed 
The good and Bhim the evil seed. 

Farewell, Old Year ! Farewell, Old Year! 
Many a bright eye owes tfceft a tetr! 

Thou wilt never again have birth; * 

Hush thee culm in the bosom of earth. 

New Year ! New Year! coiuc sit at tho feast, 

A thousand hands prepare thee! 

This night shall all men call thee guest, 

This night may all men share thco ; 

Soon may wc know thee tried and true : 

Give to the student his wreath in view! 

Give to the lover his yearning bride ! 

Soon may we know the true aud tried— 

Make free the slave, and make the free 
Learn all the duties of charity ; 

Lot pride die off, lot love increase. 

Anil prosper all tho ways of peace ! 

Happy Now Year ! Happy New Year ! 

Give us all thiugs kind and dear. 

And when thou art laid in earth — 

May thy death be as blithe as thy birth. 

'the HKA11T OF JOHN MIDDLETON. 

! 

' I was 1 torn at Saw ley, where the shadow 
I of Peudlc liill falls fit sunrise. I suppose 
! Saw lev sprang up into a village in the time of 
| tin* in'mks, who had an abliey there. Many 
of the cottages fire strange old places; others 
j again are built of the abbey stones, mixed up 
with Hu: shale from the neighbouring quar¬ 
ries ; nnd you may see many a quaint bit of 
carving w orked into the walls, or forming the 
lintels of the doors. There is a row of 
houses, built still more recently, where one 
Mr. Pool came to live there for the sake of 
the water-power, and JJave the place a fillip 
into something like life; though a different 
kind of life, as I take it, from the grand slow 
ways folks had when the monks were about. 

Now it was—six o'clock, ring the 1 h*U, 
throng to the factory ; sharp home at twelve; 
and even at night, when work was done, we 
hardly knew how to walk slowly, wc had been 
so bustled all day long. I can t recollect the 
time when I did not go to the factory. My 
father used to drag me there when I was 
quite a little fellow, in order to wind reels for 
him. I ne.ver remember my mother. I should 
have lieen a better man than I have been, if I 
hail only had a notion of the sound of her 
voice, or the look on her face. 

My lather aud I lodged in the house of a 
man, who also worked in the factory. We 
were sadly thronged in Saw-Icy, so many people 
came from different parts of the country to 
earn a livelihood at the new work; ana it 
was some time before the row of cottages I 
have spoken of could he built. While they 
were building my father was turned out of 
his lodgings for drinking aud being disorderly, 
and he and I slept in the brick-kiln; that Is 
to say, when we did sleep o’ nights; but, 
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grudged my two-pence a week for schooling, his set. Rut it was no easy matter. Honest 
However, to school I went. It was a different folk stood aloof; only bad men hold out their 


too was in the first class; I was put with the! John Middleton, who, if he were caught, 
little toddling things that could hardly run! would he hung at Lancaster Castle. I thought 
alone. The master sat in the middle, and kept | she looked at me sometimes with a sort of 
pretty strict watch over us. But I could see! sorrowful horror. Others were not forbearing 
Nelly, and hear her read her chapter: and j enough to keep their expression of feeling 
even when it was one with a long list of hard j confined to looks. •The son of the overlooker 
names, such as the master was very fond of j at the mill never ceased twitting me with my 

g iving her, to show how well she could hit i father's crime; he now brought- up his poach- 
tiein off without, spelling, I thought I had! ing against him, though I knew very well 
never heard a prettier music. Now and then!how many a good supper he himself had 
she read other things. I did not know what | made on game which had been given him to 
they were, true or false ; hut J listened be- j make him and his father wink at late hours 
cause she rend ; and, by ami by, 1 began to! in the morning. And how were such as my 
wonder. I remember the first word 1 ever j father to eonie honestly by game 1 
spoke to her was to ask her (as we were I This lad, Dick Jackson, was the bane of my 
coming out of school) who was the Father of, life. He was a year or two older than I was, 
whom she* had been reading, for when she land had much )lower over the men who 
said the words ‘'Our Father,” her voice ! worked at the mill, as he could report to his 
dropped into a soft, holy kind of low sound. | father what he chose. I could not always 
v hi eh struck me more than anv loud reading, I hold my peace when he "threaped” me with 
it seemed so loving and tender. When I my father's sins, but gave it him back some* 
asked her this, she looked at me with her times in a storm of passion. It did me no 
great blue wondering eyes, at first shocked ; good : only throw me farther from the com- 
aiul then, :\f nl were, melted down into pity i pany of better men, who looked aghast and 
aud sorrow, she said in the same wav, below ; shocked at the oaths 1 poured out—blus¬ 
her breath, iu which she read the words '• Our phemous words learnt in my childhood, which 
Father,” J could not forget now that I would fain have 

“ Don't you know ? It is Clod.” purified myself of them; while all the time 

*■ Dod '" Dick Jackson stood bv. with a mocking smile 

“ Yes ; the (Ind that, grandmother tells me 1 of intelligence; and when I had ended, breath- 
about.” ■ less aud weary with spent passion, he would 

“ Tell me what she says, will you 1 ” Ko j turn to those whose respect 1 longed to earn, 
we sat. down on the hedge-bank, she a little 1 and ask if I were not a worthy son of my 
ahovc me, while 1 looked up into her face, and j father, and likely to tread in his stops. But 
she told me np the holy texts her grand- t his smiling indifference of his to my miserable 
mother had taught her, as explaining all that vehemence was not fill, though it was the 
could be explained of the Almighty. 1 listened worst part of his conduct, for it made the 
in silence, for indeed 1 was overwhelmed with rankling hatred grow up in my heart, and 
astonishment. Her knowledge was principally overshadow it like the great gciurd-trce of the 
rote-kimwledge ; she was too young for much prophet Jonah. But his was a merciful shade, 


more ; lint we, in Lancashire, speak a rough keeping out the burning sun; mine blighted 
kind of Bible language, and the texts seemed what it fell u]gm. 

very clear to me. I rose, up, dazed and over- What Dick Jackson did liesides, was this, 
powered. I was going away in silence, when His father was a skilful overlooker, and a 
I bethought me of my manners, and turned good man ; Mr. Peel valued him so much, 
back, and said “Thank you,” for the first time that he was kept on, although liis health was 
lever remember saying it iu my life. That failing; and when he was unable, through 
was a great clay forme, in more ways than one. illness, to come to tho mill, he deputed his 
1 was always one who could keep very son to watch over aud report the men. It 
steady to an object when once I had set it was too much ]tower for one so young*—l 
before me. My object was to know Nelly. T sjieak it calmly now. Whatever Dick Jaek- 
was conscious of nothing more. But it made son became, he had strong temptations when 
me regardless of all other things. The master he was young, which will he allowed for 
might scold, the little ones might Laugh ; I bore hereafter. But at the time of which I am 
it all without giviug it a second thought I telling, my hate raggd like a fire. I believed 
kept to my year, and come out a reader and that he ‘was the one sole obstacle to my 
writer; more, however, to stand well in Nelly’s being received as tit to mix with good and 

S ood opiuiou, than liecause of my oath. Aland honest men. 1 was sick of crime and dia- 
his time, my father committed some bad order, and would lain have come over to a 
cruel deed, aud had to fly the eountrv.1 I was different kind of life, and have been 1 indus- 

S ’ d he went; for I had never loved Ir cared trious, sober, honest, and right-spoken, (I had 
him, and wanted to shake myself hear of no idea of higher virtue then), and at every 
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, Jackson met me with his sneers. 


, win men’s respect in spite 

Thefirst time I ever prayed, was underneath 
the silent stars, kneeling hy the old abbey 
. walls, throwing up my arms, aud asking God 
lor the power of revenge upon him. 

I had heard that if I prayed earnestly, God 
would give me what I asked for, and I looked 
upon it ^B a kind of chance for the fulfilment 
of my wishes. If earnestness would have won 
the boon for me, never were wicked words 
so earnestly spoken. And oh, later on, my 
prayer was heard, and my wish granted! All 
tine time I saw little of Nelly. Her grand¬ 
mother was failing, and she had much to do 
in-doom. Besides, I believed I had read her 
looks aright, when I took them to speak of 
aversion;' and I planned to hide myself from 
her sight, as it were, until I could staud up¬ 
right before men, with fearless eyes, dreading 
no fiuse of accusation. It was possible to 
acquire a good character; 1 would do it—I 
did it: bnt no one brought up among respect¬ 
able untempted people can tell the unspeak¬ 
able hardness of the task. In the evenings I 
would not go forth among the village throng; 
for the acquaintances that claimed me were 
my father's old associates, who would have 
been glad enough to enlist a strong young 
man like me in their projects; and the men 
who would have shunned me and kept aloof, 
were the steady and orderly. So I staid in¬ 
doors, and practised myself in reading. Yon 
will say, I snould have found it easier to earn 
a good character away from Sawlcy, at some 
place where neither I nor my father was 
known. So I should; but it would not have 
been the same thing to my mind. Besides, 
representing all good men,-all goodness to 
me, in Sawley Nelly lived. In ner sight I 
would work out my life, and fight my way 
upwards to men’s respect. Two years passed 
on. Every day I strove fiercely; every day 
my struggles were made fruitless by the sou 
sffthe overlooker ; and I seeme^. but where I 
was**$rut where I must ever he esteemed by 
' all who knew me—but as the son of the 
criminal—wild, reckless, ripe for crime myself. 
Where was the use of my reading and writing ? 
These acquirements were disregarded and 
scored by those among whom I was thrust 
back to take my portion. I could liave read 
any chapter in tnc Bible now; and Nelly 
seemed as thongh she would never know it. 
I was driven in upon my books; and few 
enough of them I had. The pedlars brought 
them round in their packs, and 1 bought what 
I could. I had the “ Se^pn Champions,” and 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.;” and both seemed 
to me equally'wonderful, and equally founded 
on fact. I got Byron’s “Narrative,” and 
Milton’s “Paradise Lostbut I lacked the 
knowledge which would give a clue to all. 
Still they afforded pie pleasure, because they 
took me out of myself, and taulCe me forget 


my miserable position, and made me uncon¬ 
scious (for the time at least,) of my one great 
passion of hatred against Dick Jackson. 

When Nelly was about seventeen her 
grandmother died. I stood aloof in the church¬ 
yard, behind the great yew-tree, and watched 
the funeral. It was the first religious service 
that ever I heard ; and, to my shame, as I 
thought, it affected me to tears. The words 
Beemed so peaceful and holy that I longed to 
go to church, but I durst not, because I had 
never been. The parish church was at Bolton, 
far enough away to serve as an excuse for all 
who did not care to go. I heard Nelly’s Robs 
filling up every pause in the clergyman’s 
voice; and every sob of hers went to my 
heart. She passed me on lier way out of the 
churchyard; she was so near I might have 
touched her; but her head was hanging down, 
and I durst not speak to her. Then the 
question arose, what was to become of her 1 
She must earn her bring ; was it to be as a 
farm-servant, or by working at the mill T 1 
knew enough of both kinds of life to make 
me tremble for her. My wages were such as 
to enable me to marry, if I chose ; and I 
never thought of woman, for my wife, but 
Nelly. Still I would not have married her 
now, if 1 could; for,as yet, I had not risen up 
to the character which 1 determined it was 
fit that Nelly’s husband should have. When 
I was rich in good report., I would come, for¬ 
wards, and take my chance ; but until then, 

I would hold my peace. I had faith in the 
power of my long-continued dogged breasting 
1 of opinion. Sooner or later it must, it should, 
yield, aud I l>e received among the ranks of 
good men. But, meanwhile, what, was to 
become of Nelly ? 1 reckoned up my wages ; 

I went to inquire what the l>oard of a girl 
would be, who should help her in her house¬ 
hold work, and live with her as a daughter, 
at the house of one of the most decent women 
of the place; she looked at me suspiciously. 

I kept down my temper, and told her I would 
never come near the place; that l would keep 
away from that end of the village ; and that 
the girl for whom I made the inquiry should 
never know but what the parish paid for her 
keep. It would not do ; she suspected me ; 
but I know I bad power over myself to have 
kept to my word; and besides, 1 would not 
for worlds have had Nelly put under any 
obligation to me, which should speck the 
purity of her love, or dim it by a mixture 
of gratitude,—the love that I craved to earn, 
not for my money, not for my kindness, but 
for myself. I heard that Nelly had met with 
a place in Bolland; and I could sco no 
reason why I might not Bpeak to her onco 
before sbe left our neighbourhood, I meant 
it to be a quiet friendly telling her of my sym¬ 
pathy in her sorrow. I felt I could command 
myself So, on the Sunday before she was to , 
leave Shwley, I waited near the wood-path, 
by whim I knew that she would return from 
atternoiss church. The birds made such a 
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melodious warble, such a busy sound among 
the leaves, that I did not hear approaching 
footsteps, till they were dose at hand; aim 
then there were sounds of two persons’ voices. 
The wood was near that part of Sawley 
where Nelly was staying with friends; the 
path through it led to their honao, and their's 
only, so I knew it must be she, for I had 
watched her setting out to church alone. 

But who was the other I 

The blood went to my huart and head, as if- 
1 were shot, when 1 saw that it was Dick 
Jackson. Was this the end of it all 1 In the 
steps of sin which my father had trodc, I 
would rush to my death aud my doom. Even 
whore I stooil 1 longed for a weapon to slay 
him. How (hired he come near my Nelly l 
She too,—I thought her faithless, and forgot 
how little I had ever been to her in outward 
action ; how few words, and those how un¬ 
couth, 1 had ever spoken to her; aud 1 hated 
her for a traitress. These feelings passed 
through me before 1 could see, my eyes and 
head were so dizzy and blind. When 1 looked 
I saw Dick Jackson holding her hand, aud 
speaking quick and low, au<I thick, a,s a man 
speaks in great vehemence. She seemed white 
and dismayed ; but all at once, at some word 
of his, (and what it was she never would tell 
me), she looked as though she defied a fiend, 
ami wrenched herself out of bis grasp, lie- 
caught hold of her again, and began ouee 
more the thick whisper that 1 loathed. I 
could bear it uo longer, nor did 1 see why 
1 should. I stepped out from behind tin- 
tree where I had Wen lying. When she saw 
me, she lost her look ol’ one strung up to 
desperation, and came .-uni clung to me ; ami 
J lelt like a giant .u strength and might. 1 
held her wit h one arm, but. 1 did not take my 
eyes off him; I felt as if they blazed down 
into his soul, and scorched him up. 11c never 
spoke, but tried to look as though he defied 
mo ; at last his eyes fell before mine. 1 dared 
uot speak ; for the old horrid oaths thronged 
t up to my mouth ; and I dreaded giving them 
‘ way, ami terrifying my poor trembling Nelly. 


I bore a corpse <*r not to her friend’s house. 

I did not stay to ekjueia,*bnt ran madly for 
the doctor. «" ' 

Well! 1 cannot bw to redtifr to that fltte 
again. Five weeks I lived in the agony of 
suspense; from which my only relief was in 
laying savage plans for revenge. If I bated 
him before, wlxat think ye I did now ? ’ It 
seemed as if earth could not hold us twain, 
but that one of us mugt go down to Gehenna. 

I could have killed him; and would' have 
done it without a scruple, but that seemed too- 
poor and bold a revenge. At length—oh! the 
weary waiting—oh! the sickening of my 
heart—Nelly grew better—as well as she was 
ever to grow. The bright colour hail left her 
cheek; the mouth quivered with repressed 

J >aiu, the eyes were dim with tears that agony 
tail forced into them ; and 1 loved her a thou¬ 
sand times better and more than when she was 
bright and blooming ! What was best of aU, 

1 began to perceive that she cared for me. 

1 know her grandmother’s friends warned her 
against me, and told her 1 came of a bad 
stock; but she had passed the point where 
remonstrance from bystanders can take effect 
—she loved me as I was, a strange mixture ot 
bad and good, all unworthy of her. We spoke 
together now, as those do whose lives are 
bound up iu each other. I told her I would 
marry her as soon as she hod recovered her 
health. Her friends shook their heads; but 
they saw she would lie unfit for farm-service 
or heavy work, and they perhaps thought, as 
many a one does, that a bad husband was 
better than none at all. Anyhow we were 
married; and I learnt to bless God for my 
happiness, so far beyond my deserts. I kept 
her like a lady. J was a skilful workman, 
and earned good wage*; and every want 
she had I tried to gratify. Her wishes were 
few and simple enough, poor Nelly ! If they 
had been ever so fanciful, I should have had 
my reward iu the new feeling of the holiness 
of home. She could lead me as a little child, 
with the charm of her gentle voice, and her 
ever-kind words? She would plead for all 
when 1 was full of anger and passion; only 
Dick Jackson's name passed never between 
our lip during all that time. In the even¬ 
ings she lay back in her bee-hive chair, and 
read to me. I think I see her now, pale and 
weak, with her sweet young face, lighted by 
her holy, earnest eyes, timing me of the 
Saviours life aud death, till they were filled 
with tears. I longed to have been there, to 
have avenged him on the wicked Jews. 1‘ 
liked Peter the best of all the disciples^. But'' 
I got the Bible myself, and read the mighty 
act of God’s vengeance in the Old Tes l g gnjffl ^ 
with a kind of triumphant faith, th*£, sooner'-. 
or later, He would take my cause iff hand,. 
and revenge me on mine enemy. ’ 

In a year or so, Nelly had a baby,—a; little 

_-_Ii'I-ii liara lnAlrmt. wifk 


accidental touch ; aud he was stuug by this, 
I suppose—I believe—to the mad, miserable 
revenge he took. As my back was turned to 
him, iu an endeavour to speak some words to 
Nelly that might soothe her into calmness, 
she, who was looking after him, like one 
fascinated with terror, saw him take a sharp 
sbaley stone, and aim it at me. Poor darling! 
she clung round me as a shield, making her 
qweet body into a defence for mine. It hit 
her, and sue spoke uo word, kept back her 
cry of pain, but fell at my feet in a swoon. 
He—the coward!—ran-off as soon as he saw 
what ho bad done. I was with Nelly alone 
in the green glottal of the wood. The (Haver¬ 
ing and leaf-tinted light made her ioolcks if 
she were dead. I carried her, not knowipg if 
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the cotton-crop had failed, and master 
, tom off many hands, I thought I was 

tore of being kept on,'for I had earned a 


steady character, and did my work well; 
but once again it was permitted that Dick 
Jackson should do me wrong. He induced 
hie fait her to dismiss me among the first in 
my branch iff the business; and there was I, 
just before winter set in, with a wife and 
new-born child, and a small enough storp of 
money to keep body and soul together, till I 
could get to work again All iny savings had 
gone by Christmas Eve, and we sat w the 
JHNMKi, afoodleus for the morrow’s festival. 
HeUy looked pinched and worn; tlio baby 
cried far a larger supply of milk than its poor 
starving mother ooulu give it My light 
bawd had not forgot its cunning; and I went 
out once more to my poauliing. 1 knew 
where the gang met; and X knew what a 
welcome back 1 should have,—a far warmer 
end more hearty welcome than good men had 

g 'veu me when X tried to enter their ranks. 

U the road to the meeting-place T lull in 
with an old man,—one who had been a com- 
UUiion to my lather in his early da} s. 

“What, iad! ” said he, “art Unm turning 
back to the old trade I It's the butter busi¬ 
ness now, that cotton has tailed.” 

“Ay,” said 1, “cotton is stalling us out¬ 
right. A man may bear a deal himself, but 
he ’ll do aught bad and sinful to save las wifu 
anil child.” 

“ Nay, lad,” said he, “ poaching is not sinful; 
it goes against man’s Jaws, but not against 
God’s." 

I was too weak to argue or talk much. 1 
had not tasted food for two days. But 1 nmr- 
mured, “At any rate, I trusted to have been 
dear of it for the res’- of my days. It led my 
father wrong at first. I have tried and I 
have Btriven. Now I give all up. Right or 
wrong shall he the same to nic. Home are 
fare-doomed; and so am J." And as I sjtoke, 1 
gome notion of the futurity that would sepa¬ 
rate Nelly, the pure aud holy, from me, the 
rn&lese and desperate one* came over me 
With an irrepressible burst of anguish. J ust 
than the bells of Bolton-in-llolland struck up 
a glad peal, which came over the woods, in 
the solemn midnight air, like the sons of the 
Ttitflr"C shouting for joy,—they Beemed so 
dtkt and jubilant. It was Christmas Day; 

. aad I felt like an outcast from the gladness 
ted the salvation. Old Jonah spoko out: 

“ You ’a the Christmas bells. 1 say, Johnny, 
my'lad, lyVe no notion of taking such a spirit¬ 
less chap as thou into the thick of it, with 
thy rights and thy wrongs. We don’t trouble 
ourselves with such fine lawyer’s stall', and 
we bring down the ‘ varmint ’ all the better. 
How, X *Il not have thee in our gang, for thou 
art not up to the fun, and thou ’«! hang fire 
when the time came to be doing. But I’ve a 
shrewd guess that plaguy wife aud child of 
thine are at the bottom pf tfiy half-nnd-half 
joining. How, X was thy father’s friend afore* 


’’s friend afur 


he took .to them helter-skelter ways; and 
J 1 ve five shillings and a neck of mutton at thy 
service. I ’ll not list a fasting man; but u 
thou ’It come to us with a full stomach, and 
say, ‘ I like your life, my lads, aud I’ll make 
one of you with pleasure, the first shiny 
night,’ why, we ’ll give you a welcome aud a 
half; but, to-nlglit, make no more ado hut 
turn back with me fur the mutton aud the 
money.” 

1 was not proud; nay, T ftns most thankful. 

4 took the meat, and lMiih-d some broth for 
y poor Nelly. Slio was in a sleep, or a 
faint, 1 know not which ; but 1 loused her, 
and held her up m bed, ami fed her with a 
teaspoon, and the light c.imo kick to her 
eyes, aud the faint moonlight smile to her 
lips ; and when she had ended, she said her 
innocent grace, and fell asleep with her tiaby 
on lmr In east. 1 sat over the tire, and List¬ 
ened to the lx 11s, as they swept past my 
cottage on the gusts of the wind. 1 longed 
i and \ earned foi Die second coming of Christ, 
of which Nelly liml told me. The world 
seemed ciuel, and hard, and strong—too 
stiong forme; and I played to iLug to the 
hem of his garment, and he boi in over tlio 
lough places when 1 fainted and hlc\l, and 
found no man to pity or help me, but poor 
old Jonah, the publican and sininr. All this 
time iny own woes and my own self were 
uppermost in my miml, as tiny an in the 
luuids of most who have been haidly used. 
As I thought of my wrongs and my suffer¬ 
ings, my inait burned against I)u k Jiuksou ; 
and as the bells lose and fell, so my liojies 
waxed and waned, that in those mysterious 
days, of wliieh they were both the remem- 
lnaiiee and the propln*cy, he would lie puiged 
from oil'the earth. 1 took Nelly’s Bible, and 
turned, not to tlio gracious story of the 
Kmuur’s birth, but to the leooids of the 
former days, when the Jews took such wild 
revenge upon all their opponents. I was a 
Jew,—a leader among the people. Dick 
Jackson was as Pharaoh, as the King Agag, 
who walked delicately, thinking the bitter- * 
ness of death was past,—in short, he was the 
conquered enemy, over w hoin I gloated, with 
my Bible in my hand — that Bible which con¬ 
tained our Saviour’s words on the Cross. 
As yet, those words seemed faint and mean¬ 
ingless to me, like a tract of country seen in 
the starlight luuse; while the histories of the 
Old Testament were grand and distinct in 
the blood-red colour ol‘ Bun-set By and by 
that night passed into day; and .little piping 
voices came round, carol-singing. They 
wakened Nelly. X went to her os soon as 
I heard her stirring. , 

“Nelly,” said I, “there’s money and food 
in the house; I will be off to Piuliham seeking 
work, while thou hast something to go upon.” 

“Not to-day,” said she; “stay to-dny with 
me. kf thou wouldst only go to ehutp with 
me tlu once ”—for you see 1 had never been 
msid| a church but when wo were married. 
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and 1 she was often praying me to go; and 
now she looked at me, with a sigh just creep¬ 
ing jbrth from her lips, as she expected a 
renisal. But I did not refuse. I had been 
kept away from church before because I dared 
not go ; and now I was desperate and dared 
do anything. If I did look like a heatheri in 
the face of all men, why I was a heathen in 
my heart; far I was falling hack into all my 
evil ways. I had resolved, if my search of 
work at Padiham should fail, I would follow 
my father’s footsteps, and take with my own, 
right hand and by my strength of arm what 
it was denied me to obtain honestly. 1 hail 
resolved to leave Hawley, where a curey 
seemed to hang over me; so wliat did it 
matter if 1 went to church, all unbeknowing 
what strungeceremoiiieswere there performed I 
1 walked thither as a sinful man—sinful in 
my heart. Kelly hung on.my arm, but even 
she could not get me to speak. 1 went in ; 
she found my places, aud pointed to the words, 
aud looked up into my eyes with hers, so full 
of faith and joy. Hut 1 saw nothing but 
Richard .Taehsou—1 heard nothing but his 
loud nasal voice, making response, and de¬ 
secrating all the holy words. JJe was in 
broadcloth of the I test —I in my fustian jacket. 
He was prosperous aud glad—I was starving 
and desjierate. Nelly grew jtale as she saw 
the expression in my eyes; and she prayed 
ever and ever more fervently as the thought 
of me tempted by the Devil even at that very 
moment came more fully before her. 

By and by she forgot even me, and laid 
her soul lrnre before God, in a long silent 
weeping prayer, before we left the church. 
Nearly all had goiie—and 1 stood by her, un¬ 
willing to disturb her, unable to join her. At 
last she ruse up, heavenly calm. She took my 
arm, and we went ltonie through the woods, 
where all the birds seemed tame and familiar. 
Nelly said she thought all living creatures 
knew it was Christinas Day, aud rejoiced, 
and were loving together. I believed it was 
the frost that had taine.d them; and I felt the 
hatred that, was in me, aud knew’ that what¬ 
ever else was loving, 1 was full of malice aud 
unekari tablencss, nor did I wish to lie other¬ 
wise. That afternoon I bade Nelly and our 
child farewell, and tramped to l’adiham. 1 
got work—how I hardly know ; for stronger 
and stronger came the force of the temptation 
to lead a wild, free life of sin; legions seemed 
whispering evil thoughts to me, aud only my 

S atie, pleading Nelly to pull me back from 
e great gulph. However, as I said before, 
I got work, and set off homewards to move 
my wifjt and child to that neighbourhood. 1 
hated Hawley, aud yet I was fiercely in¬ 
dignant to leave it; with my purposes uu- 
accomplished. I was stUl an outcast from the 
more respectable, who stood afar off from 
as .1; and mi$e enemy lived jand 
flouri shed in their regard. Padiham, low- 
ever, was not so far away, for me to aaftair 
—-to;, r elin quish my fixed determination 


was on the eastern ride of the great Pendln 
Hill; ten mile# axhwr,*%ay be. Hate will 
overleap a greater otafadkfc ** , 

I took a cottage on the‘FeUp high up on 
the side of the hill. WO «aW]jjb"1tw bleak 
moorland slope before *is, and then ate grey 
stone houses of Padiham, over which a: mack 
cloud hung; different from the blue wood'tor 
turf smoke about Sawley. The wild winds 
came down, and whistled round our hduse 
many a day when all was still below.' But i 
mm happy then. I rose in men's esteem. I 
had work in plenty. Our child liveoiand 
throve. But 1 forgot not our country pro¬ 
verb : “ Keep a stone in thy pocket for seven 
yeurs: turn it, and keep it seven years mote ; 
but have it ever ready to cast at thine enemy 
when the time comes.” 

One day a fellow workman asked me to go 
to a hill-side preaching. Now I never eared 
! lo go to church; but there was something 
! newer and freer in the notion of praying to 
■ God right under His great dome ; and the 
open air had had a charm to ine ever since 
' my wild Imyhood. Besides, they stud these 
: ranters had strange ways with them, and t 
i thought it would he fun to seo their way of 
1 setting about it ; and this ranter of all others 
1 had made himself a name in our parts. Ac¬ 
cordingly we went ; it. was a fine summer’s 
; evening, after work was done. When we got 
1 to the place we saw such % crowd as I never 
I saw before, men, women, and children; all 
! ages were gathered together, aud sat on the 
: hill-side. They were care-worn, diseased, 
sorrowful, criminal ; all that was told on their 
faces, which were hard, aud strongly marked. 
In the midst, standing in a cart, w T as the 
ranter. When I first saw r him, I said to my 
companion, Lord What a little man to 
make all this pother! I could trip him up 
with one of my fingers; ” aud then I sat 
down, and looked about me a bit. All eyes 
were fixed on the preacher; and I turned 
mine upon him too. He began to speak ; it 
was in no fine-drawn language, but m words 
such as we heard%very day of our lives, and 
alaiut things we did every day of our lives. He 
did not call our shortcomings pride or world- 
liuess, or pleasure-seeking, which would have 
given us no clear notion of what he meant 
hut he just told us outright what we did, and 
then he gave it a name, and said that it was 
accursed,—and that wo were lost if wc went 
on so doing. 

By thiB time the tears and sweat were 
running down his face; he was wrestling far r 
our souls. Wo wondered how he knew our 
innermost lives as he did, for each one. of ns 
saw his sin set before him in plain-spoken 
words. Then he cried out to us to repent.; 
and spoke first to. us, and then to Gbri. in §, 
way tnat would have shocked many—but it 


brought nearer to God In that hour---the 
summer daijkness creeping over us, and fine 
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one the stars coming out above hr, like 
of the angela watching us—than I 
bad ever done in my life before. When he had 


whence she was never carried alive. There 


a hush, only broken by sobs and quivering 
moans ; in which I heard through the gloom 
the voices of strong men in anguish and sup¬ 
plication, as well aa the shriller tones of 
Women. Suddenly he . was heard again; by 
this time we could not see him; but his 
voice, was now tender as the voice of an 
angel, and he told us of Christ and implored 
us to come to Him. 1 never heard such pas¬ 
sionate entreaty. He spoke as if lie saw 
Satan hovering near us in the dark dense 
night, and as u our only safety lay in a very 
'present coming to the Cross; i believe he did 
see Satan; we know he haunts the desolate 
old hills, awaiting his time, and now or never 
it was, with many a soul. At length there 
was a sudden silence; and by the cries of 
those nearest to the preacher, we heard that 
he had hunted. We had all crowded round 
him as if he were our safety and our guide; 
and he was overcome by the heat and the 
fatigue, for we were the fifth set of people 
whom he had addressed that day. I left the 
crowd who were leading him down, and took 
a Iqnely path myself 

Here was the earnestness I needed. To 
this weak and weary fainting man, religion 
was a life and a passion. I look back now, 
and wonder at my blindness as to what was 
the root of all my Nelly’s patience and long- 
suffering; for I thought, now I had found 
. put what religion was, and that hitherto it 
. had been all on unknown thing to me. 

Henceforward, my life was changed. I 
, was zealous and fanatical. Beyond the set to 
‘ whom I had affiliated myself 1 had no sym¬ 
pathy. J would have persecuted all who 
juffered from me, if I had only had the 
power. I became an ascetic in all bodily en- 
Joyments. And, strange and inexplicable 
mystery, I had some thoughts that by every 
act of self-denial«1 was attaining to my un- 
hply end, and tkat, when I hau fasted and 
prayed long enough, God would place my 
ymgeahee in my hands. I have knelt by! 
JNWiy’fl bedside, and vowed to live a self-1 
spying life, as regarded all outward things, 
if |o that God would grant myprayer. I left 
it in His hands. I felt sure He would trace 
out the token and the word; and Nelly 
would listen to my passionate words, and lie 
awake, sorrowful and heart-sore through the 
night; and I would get up and make her 
tetL and re-arrange her pillows, with a strange 
atm wilful blindness that my bitter words 
and blasphemous prayers had cost her miser¬ 
able sleepless nights. My Nelly was suffering 
yet from that mow. How or where the 
stone had hurt her I never understood; but 
In consequence of that one moment’s action, 
her limbs became nqmb and dead, and, by 
Stow degrees, Bhe tome to her bed, from 


her white pale Hands ever Susy with some 
kind of work ; and our little Grace was as 
the power of motion to her. Fierce as I was 
away from her, I never could speak to her 
but in my gentlest tones. She seemed to me 
as if she had never wrestled for salvation as 
I had ; and when away from her, I resolved, 
many a time and oft, that I would rouse her 
up to her state of danger when I returned 
home that evening—even if strong reproach 
were required I would rouse her up to her 
spul’s need. But I come in and heard her 
voice singing softly some holy word of 
patience, some psalm which, may-lie, had 
comforted the martyrs, and when I saw her 
face, like the face of an angel, full of patience 
and happy faith, I put off my awakening 
speeches till another time. 

One night, long ago, when I was yet yonng 
and strong, although my years were past 
forty, I sat alone in my houseplace. Nelly 
was always in bed, as I have told you, and 
Grace lay in a cot by her side. 1 believed 
them to bo both asleep ; though how they, 
could sleep I could not conceive, so wild and 
terrible was the night. Hie wind came 
sweeping down from the hill-top in great 
beats, like the pulses of Heaven ; and, during 
the pauses, while I listened for thu coining 
roar, 1 felt the earth shiver beneath me. The 
rain beat.against windows and doors, and 
sobbed for entrance. I thought the Prince 
of the Air was abroad ; ami I heard, or 
fancied I heard, shrieks come on the blast, 
j like the cries of sinful souls given over to his 
' power. 

The sounds came nearer and nearer. I got 
up and saw to the fastenings of the door, for 
thfugh 1 cared not for mortal man, 1 did 
care for what I believed was surrounding the 
house, in evil might and power. But the 
door shook as though it, too, were in deadly 
terror, and T thought the fastenings would 
give way. I stood facing the entrance. 


f pve way. i stood lacing tne entrance, 
ashing my heart up to defy the spiritual 
enemy that I looked to see, every instant, in 
bodily presence; and the door did burst open; 
and before me stood—what was it 1 man or 
demon ? a grey-haired man, with poor worn 
clothes all wringing wet, and he hiuiBelf 
battered and piteous to look upon, from the 
storm he had passed through. 

“ Let me in !” he said. *■ o*vo me shelter. I 
am poor, or I would reward you. And 1 am 
friendless too,” he said, looking up in my face, 
like one seeking what he cannot find. In that 
look, straugely changed, I knew that God 
had heard me; for it was the old cowardly 
look of my life’s enemy. Had he bqen % 
stranger I might not have welcomed him, Irtjjfc 
as hegwas mine enemy, I gave him welcome s! 
a lorrpiy dish. I sat opposite to him. "WheUbe 
do yqa come 1 ” said I. “ It is a strangetaldht 
to bejiout on the fells.’* 
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He looked up at me sharp: but ip ^general 
he held his head down like a beast or hound. 

“JTou won’t betray me. I’D not trouble 
yon long. As soon as.the storm abates I’ll 

***Friend!” B&idI, “ what have I to betray 1 ” 
and I trembled lest he should keep himself 
out of my power and not tell me. “Youcome 
for shelter, and I give you of my best. Why 
do you suspect met” 

“ Because,” said he in his abject bitterness, 
“ all the world is against me. I never met 
with goodness nr kindness; and now I am 
hunted like a wild beast. 1 ’ll tell you—I’m 
a convict returned before my time. I was a 
Sawley man,” (as if I, of all men, did not 
know it!) “and I went back like a fool to the 
old place. They Ve hunted me out where T 
would fain have lived rightly and quietly, and 
they 'll Bend me back to that hell upon earth 
if they cateh me. I did not know it would 
be such a niglit. Only let roe rest and get 
warm once more, and I’ll go away, (lood 
kind man ! have pity upon me.” 1 smiled all 
his doubts away; I promised him a tied on 
the floor, and 1 thought of Jael and Sisera 
My heart leaped np Ukc a war-horse at the 
sound of the trumpet, and said, Ha, ha, the 
Lord hath heard my prayer and supplication ; 
I shall have vengeance at last! ” 

He did not dream who I was. lie was 
changed ; so that I, who had learned his 
features with all the diligence of hatred, did 
not at first recognise him; and he thought 
not of me, only of his own woe and affright. 
He looked into the fire with the dreamy gaze 
of one whose strength of character, if he had 
any, is beaten out of him, and cannot return 
at any emergency whatsoever. He Bighcd 
and pitied himself, yet could not decide on 
what to do. I went softly about my business, 
which was to make him up a bed ou tlu; 
floor; and, when he was lulled to sleep and 
security, to make the best of my way to 
Fadiluuu, and summon the constable, into 
whose hands I would givo him up to bo 
taken back to his “hell uiion earth.” I 
went into Nelly’s room. She was awake, 
and anxious. I saw she hsul been listening to 
the voices. 

“ Who is there ?” said she. “ John, tell me 
—it sounded like a voiee 1 knew. For God's 
sake, speak.” 

I- smiled a quiet smile. “ It is a poor man 
who has lost his way. Go to sleep, my dear— 
I shall make him up ou the floor. I may not 
come for some time. Go to Bleep;” and J 
kissed her. I thought she was soothed, but 
not fully satisfied. However, I hastened 
away before there was any further time for 
estioning. I made up the bed; and 
riqurd Jackson, tired out, lay down and fell 
•*§fc My contempt for hint almost equalled 
Jiyha te ; If I werq availing return to a 
fiace which I thought to be a hell upon fearth, 
think you I would have taken a ouietj sleep 

par any man’s roo£ till somehow or another 


I was secure 1 Now tomes this man, and, 
with Incontinence of tongue, blabs out the 
very thing he most should conceal, and then 
lies down to a good, quiet,, snoring deep. X 
looked again. His face was old, and worn, 
and miserable. So should mine enemy .look. 
And yet it was sad to gaze upon him, pbor 
bunted creature! 


not disturb him, he was so utterly weaiy. 
was out in the open air of night. The stoi 


was ceasing, and instead of the black sky of 
doom, that I had seen when I last looked 
forth, the moon was come out, wan and pale, 
as if wearied with the fight in the heavens; 
and her white light fell ghostly and calm on 
many a well-known object. Now and then, 
a dark torn cloud was blown across her home 
in the sky, but they grew fewer and fewer, 
and at last she shone out steady and clear. 

I could see Padiham down before me. I beard 
the noise of the water-courses down the bill' 
side. My mind was ftill of one thought,'and 
strained upon that one thought, and yet my 
senses were most acute and observant. When 
I came to the brook, it was swollen to a rapid 
tossing river ; and the little bridge, with its 
hand mil, was utterly swept away. It was 
like the bridge at Sawley, where I had first 
seen Nelly; and 1 remembered that day even 
then, in the midst of my vexation at having 
to go round. I turned away from the brook, 
and there stood a little figure facing me. No 
spirit from the dead could have affrighted me 
as it did ; for I saw it was Grace, whom I 
had left in bed by her mother’s side. 

She came to mo, aud took my hand. Her 
bare feet glittered wbi^; in the moonshine; 
and sprinkled the light upwards, as they 
plashed through the pooL 

“ .Father," said she, “ Mother bade me say 
this.” Then pausing to gather breath ana 
memory, she repeated these words, like a 
lesson of which she feared to forget a svl- 
lable. • 

“ Mother says, * There is a God in Heaven; 
and iu His house are many mansions. If you 
hope to meet her there, you will come back 
ana speak to her; if you are to be sepa¬ 
rate for ever and ever, you will go on; 
aud may God have mercy on her, ana 
on you ! ’ Father, I have said it right— 
every word.” 

1 was silent. At last I said— 

“ Wliat made Mother say this t How 
came she to send you out 1 ” 

“ 1 was asleep, Father, and I heard her iay. 

I wakened up, and 1 think you had but jpat , 
left the house, ami that she was c&lliftfe.fqr 
you. Then she prayed, with the tears rolling 
down her cheeks, and kept saying—* 01«, that 
I could walk !—Oh, that for one hour I could 
run and walk ! ’ So 1 said, * Mother, I can 
run and walk. Where 1 must I got’ And 
she clutched at my krai; and bade God bless 
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'^nie f and told no mot to fear, for that He 
would compass me about; and taught me my 
message: and now, Father, dear Father, you 
will meet mother in Heaven, wont you—ahd 
not be separate for ever and ever 7 ” She 
clung to my knees, and pleaded once more in 
her mother's words. I took her up in my 
arms, and turned homewards. 

“ 1b yon man there, on the kitchen floor 1 ” 
asked h 

“ Yes! " she answered. At any rate, my 
v eng eance was not out of my power yet. 

When we got home I passed him, dead 
asleep! 

In our room, to which my child guided me, 
was Nelly. She sat up in bed, a most un¬ 
usual attitude for her, and one of which I 
thought she had been incapable of attahiiim 
to without help. She had her hands clasped, 
and her face rapt, as if in prayer ; and when 
she saw me, she lay back with a sweet iu- 
effable smile. She could not speak at first; 
,,but when I came near, she took iny hand, and 
,kissed it, and then she called Grace to her, 
arid made her take off her cloak and her wet 
things, and, dressed in her short scanty night¬ 
gown, she slipped in to her mother’s warm 
side, and all this tune iny Nelly never told 
me why she smumoned me ; it seemed enough 
that she should hold my hand, and fed that I 
was there. I believed she had read my 
heart; and yet I durst not speak to ask her. 
At last she looked ua “ My husband,” said 
she, “ God has saved you and me from a great 
Borrow this night.” I would not understand, 
and I felt her look die away into disappoint¬ 
ment. 

, “That poor wanderer in the house-place is 
Richard Jackson, is it not 7 ”* 

I made no answer. Her face grew white 
, and wan. 

“Oh,” said she, “this is hard to bear. 
Speak what is in your mind, I beg of you. I 
will not thwart you harshly; dearest John, 
only speak to me.” 

. .why need I speak 7 You seem to know 
all.” 

“ I do know tliat his is a voice I can never 
forget; and I do know the awful prayers you 
h*vc prayed; and I know how I have min 
awake, to pray that your words might never 
be heard ; and I am a powerless cripple. I 
put my cause in God’s bauds. You shall not 
do the man any harm. What you have it 
in your thoughts to do I cannot tell. But 1 
know that you can not do it. My eyes arc 
dun with a strange mist, but some voice tells 
me thrityou will forgive even Richard Jack- 
son. Dear husband—dearest John, it is so 
dark, I cannot see you; but speak once 
to me.” 

I moved the -candle—but when I saw her 
face, I saw what was drawing the mist over 
those loving eyes-—how strange and woeful 
that she could die! Her little girl lying by 
her side looked in my face, and then at 
her; and the wild knowledge of death shot 


through her young heart, and she screamed 
aloud. • 1 

Nelly opened her eyes once more. .They 
fell upon the gaunt, sorrow-worn man who 
was the cause of all. He roused, him from 
his sleep, at that child’s piercing cry, and 
stood at the door-way looking in. He knew 
Nelly, and understood where the storm had 
driven him to shelter. He came towards her:— 
“Oh, woman—dybig woman—you have 
haunted me in the loneliness of the Bush far 
away—you have been in my dreams for ever 
—the hunting of men has not been bo terrible 
as the hunting of your Spirit,—that stone— 
that stone! ”■—he fell down by her bedside in 
an agony—above which her saint-like face 
looked on ns all, for the last time, glorious 
with the coming light of heaven. She spoke 
once again :— 

“It was a moment of passion—I never 
i bore yon malice for it. I forgive you—and so 
does John, I trust.” 

Could I keep my purpose there 7 It faded, 
into nothing. But above my choking tears, 
I strove to speak clear and distinct, for her 
dying car to hear, and her sinking heart to be 
.gladdened. 

“I forgive you, Richard; I will befriend 
you in your trouble.” 

Sbe conld not. see ; but instead of the dim 
shadow of death stealing over her face, a 
quiet light came over it, which we knew was 
the. look of a soul at rest. 

That night I listened to his tale for her 
sake; and I learnt that it is better to la* 
sinned against than to sin. In the storm of 
the night, mine enemy came to me ; in the 
calm of the grey morning 1 let him forth, and 
bade him “ God speed.” And a woe had 
come upon me, but the burning burden of a 
sinful, angry heart was taken off. I mn old 
now, and my daughter is married. 1 try to 
go about preaching and teaching in my rough, 
rude way ; and what I teach is how Christ 
lived and died, and what was Nelly's faith of 
love. 

__ __ _ «.. 

THE CHORDS OF LOVE. 

Thf. heart’s best treasures lie in secret mines, 

As prcciouH gems of earth ore buried deepest; 
The basest metal on the surface shines, 

And quick-moved feelings are least worth and 
cheapest. 

The chords of love cannot be swept by all; 

Some strike them rudely, and the Bound is 
hollow; 

Whilst, if a gentler touch upon them fall. 

The sweetest music will as surely follow. 

A low-breathed whisper may ignito the spark 
Thnt lies concealed in the bosom's keeping, 

And kindlo brightness where nil once was dark, 
Wakening affection which before was slcepinjp, 

How sweet to knoff that whan our bodies die* 4 "’. 
Arid with thedampeold earth are slowly blending, 


Einb din'd in Memory’s sacred depths they lie, 
Ctterish'd by Love unspeakable, unending. ' 
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THE DEATH OF A GOBLIN. 


And when in brighter worlds we meet again, 

And welcome those we lost at Heaien's wide 
portal, 

Th# dearest ties of life shall still remain; 

Hearts shall bo ours which we had shared when 
mortal 

THE DEATH OF A GOBLIN. 

There is a bye-street, called the Pall ant, in 
an old cathedral city—a narrow carriage-way, 
which leads to half-a-dozen antique mansions. 
A great number of years ago, when I began 
to shave,, the presence of a very fasciuating 
girl induced me to make frequent calls upon 
an old Mend of our family who lived in one 
of the oldest, of t hese houses, a plain, large 
building of red brick. The father, and the 
grandfather, and a series of great great great 
and other grandfathers of the then occupant, 
Sir Francis Holyoke, hail lived and died 
beneath its roof. St) much I knew; and 1 
lxad inkling of a legend in connexion with the 
place, a very horrible allkir. f low and when 
1 heard the story fully told, 1 have good 
reason to remember. 

We were in the great dark wainscoted 
parlour one December evening; papa was 
out. I sat with .Margaret by the fireside, aud 
saw in the embers visions of w hat might come, 
to pass, but never did. Ellen was plating at 
Iter harpsichord in a dark earner of the room. 
Ringing a quaint and cheerful duet out of 
Grfitty’«.<'■» ur do Lion with my old school¬ 
fellow, Paul Owen, a sentimental youth, who 
became afterwards a martyr to the gout, and 
broke his neck at a great steeple-chase. “ The 
God of Love a bandeau wears,” those two 
wire singing. Tiuly, they had their own 
eyes filleted. The lire-light glow, when it 
occasionally flickered on the cheek over which 
Paul was 1 vending, could not raise the sem¬ 
blance of young health upon its shilling white¬ 
ness. That beautiful white hand was fallen ] 
into dust before Paul Owen had half earned 
the wedding-ring that should encircle it. 

“ Thanks to you, sister—thanks, too, to 
Gr6try for a pleasant ditty. JNow, don’t let 
us have candles. Shall we have ghost 
Stories ? ” 

“ What! in a haunted house 1 ” 

, “ The very thing.” cried Paul; “ let us 
have all the story of the Ghost of Holyoke. 
I never heard it properly.” 

Ellen was busy at her harpsichord again, 
with fragments from a Stabat Mater. Not 
Rossini’s luscious lamentation, but the deep 
pathos of that Italian, who in days past 
“ mcerelmt et dolebat," who moved the people 
with his masterpiece, and was stabbed to 
death by a rival at the cathedral door. • 

“ Why, Ellen, you look as if you feared the 

ghosts.” 

=l* No, no,” she said; “ we know it is an idle 
tale. Go to the tire, Paul, and I will keep 
you solemn with the harpsichord, in ordenthat 
you may not laugh while Margaret istelliugit.” 


“ Well, then,"' began Mafgaret, “ of course 
this story is all nonsense.” 

“ Of course it is,” Mid L 

“Of course it is,” said Paul. 

Ellen continued playing. 

“ I mean,” said Margaret, “.that really sad 
truly no part of it can possibly be anything 
but fiction. Papa, you know, is a great 
genealogist, and lie says that our an¬ 
cestor, Godfrey of Holyoke, died in the Holy 
Laud, and had two ^ons, but never bod a 
daughter. Some old nurse made the tale 
that he died here, in the house, and had a 
daughter Ellen. This daughter Ellen, says 
the tale, was sought in marriage by a young 
knight who won her good-will, but could not 
get her father's. That Ellen—very much 
unlike our gentle, timid sister iu the corner 
I there—was proud and wilful. She and her 
1 father quarrelled. His health failed, because, 

: the story hints mysteriously, she put a slow 
and subtle poison into his after-supper cup 
night after night. One evening they quarrelled 
■ violently, and the next morning Sir Godfrey 
was gone, lli* daughter said that he had left 
| the house in anger with her. The tale, deter¬ 
mined t<> lie horrible, says that site poisoned 
him outright, and with her own hands buried 
him in an old cellar under this room. That 
cellar-door is fastened with a padlock, to 
which there is no key remaining. Not being 
wanted, it hits not lieeu opened probably for 
scores of Years.’’ 

‘■Well?’ 

“ Well—in a year or two the daughter mar¬ 
ried, aud in time bad children scampering 
about this house. But her health failed. The 
children fell ill, and, excepting one or two, all 
died. One night-” 

“ Yes.” # 

“ One night she lay awake through care; 
aud in the middle of the night a figure like 
Ivor father canie into the room, holding a cup 
like that from which he used to drink after 
liis supper. It moved inaudibly to where she 
lay, placed the cup to her lips; a chill came 
over her. The iiprurc passed away, but in a 
few minutes she heard tho shutting of the 
cellar-door. After that she was often kept 
awake by dread, and often saw that she was 
visited. She heard the cellar-door creak on 
its hinge, and knew it was her father coining. 
Once she watched nil night by the sick hod of 
her eldest child ; tho goblin came, and put the 
cup to her child’s lips; she knew then that 
her children who were dead, and she herself 
who was dying, and that child of hers, had 
tasted of her lather’s poison. She died young. 
And ever since that time, the legend says. 
Sir Godfrey walks at night, and puts his fatal 
goblet to the lips of his descendants, of the 
children and children's children of his cruel 
child. It iB quite true that sickliness and 
death occur more frequently among those who 
inhabit this house than is to be easily ac¬ 
counted for. So story-tellers have accounted 
for it, as you see. But it is certain that 
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Sir Godfrey fell* in Palestine, and had no 
daughter.” 

- Ellen continued plhying with her face 
bowed down over the naxpsidhoird. Margaret, 
a healthy” cheerful girl, had lived generally 
with ah bid aunt in the South of England. 
But the two girls were mourning. In the 
flower of her years their mother had departed 
from them, after long lingering in broken 
health. The bandeau seemed to have been 
unrolled from poor Paul’s eyes, for, after a 
long pause, which had been filled by Ellen’s 
m o de, he Baid, 

“ Ellen, did you ever see Sir Godfrey ? ” 

She left her harpsichord and came to him, 
and ieaningdown over his shoulder,kissed him. 

Was she thinking of the sorrow that would 
come upon him soon 1 

The Budden closing of a heavy door startled 
us all. But a loud jovial voice restored our 
spirits. Sir Francis had come in from his 
afternoon walk and gossip, and was clamouring 
for tea. 

“ Why, boyB and girls, all in the dark ! 
What mischief are you after ? ” 

“Laughing at the Holyoke Ghost, papa,” 
said Margaret.’’ 

“ Laughing, indeed; you look as if you had 
been drinking with him. Silly tale ! silly 
tide! Look at me. I’m hale and hearty. 
Why don’t Sir Godfrey tackle me ? I’d like a 
draught out of his flagon.” 

A door below us creaked upon its hinges. 
Ellen shrank back visibly alarmed. 

“You silly butterfly,” Sir Francis cried, 
“it’sThomas coming up out of the kitchen 
with the candles you left me to order. Tea, 
girls, Tea 1 ” 

Sir Francis, a stout, warm-faced, and warm¬ 
hearted gentleman, kept us amused through 
'the remainder of that evening. My business 
• the next day called me to London, from 
. whence I sailed in a few days for Valparaiso. 
While abroad, I heard of Ellen’s death. On 
my return to England, I went immediately to 
4he old cathedral city, where I had many 
friends. There I was shocked to hear that 
Sir Francis himself had died of apoplexy, and 
.fSwfc Margaret, the sole heir and survivor, had 
gone back, with her health injured, to live 
with her aunt in the South of England. The 
dear old bouse, ghost and all, had been To 
Let, and had been taken by a schoolmistress. 
It was now “Holyoke House Seminary for 
Young Ladies.” 

Hie school had succeeded through the 
talent of its mistress ; but although she was 
not a lady of the stocks and backboard school, 
the sickliness among her pupils had been very 
noticeable. Scarlet fever, too, had got among 
them, of which three had died. The scliom 
had become in consequence almost deserted, 
and the lady who had occupied the house was 
on the point of quitting. Surely, I thought, 
if thiB be Sir Godfrey's work, he is as relent¬ 
less an old goblin as can be imagined. 

/.. For private reasons of my own, I travelled 


south. Margaret bloomed again; as for her 
aunt, she was a peony in ftdlest flower. She 


aunt, she was a peony in ftdlest flower. She 
had a breezy house by the sea-side, abomi¬ 
nated dirt and spiders, and, before we had 
been five minutes together, abused me for 
having lavender-water upon my handkerchief. 
She hated smells, it seemed ; she carried her 
antipathy so far as to throw a bouquet out of 
the window which I had been putting together 
with great patience and pains for Margaret. 

We talked of the old house at- 

“I tell you what it is, I’eggy,” she said, 
“ if ever you marry, ghost or no ghost, you ’re 
the heir of the Holyokes,and in the old house 
you shall live. As soon as Miss Williams has 
quitted, I ’ll put on my bonnet and run across 
with you into the north.” 

And so she did. We stalked together into 
the desolate old house. It echoed our tread 
dismally. 

“Peggy," said Aunt Anne with her eyes 
quite fixed, “ Peggy, 1 smell a smell. I jet’s 
gc down stairs.” We went into the kitchen. 

“ Peggy,” the old lady said, “ it’s very bad. 
T think it’s Sir Godfrey.” 

“O aunt!” said Margaret, laughing; “be 
died in Palestine, and is dust long ago.” 

“ 1 ’m sure it’s Sir Godfrey,” said Aunt 
Anne.—“ You fellow,” to me, “just take the 
liar belonging to that window-shutter, and 
come along with me. Peggy, show us Sir 
Godfrey’s cellar.” 

Margaret changed colour. “What,” said 
the old lady, “flinch at a ghost you don’t 
believe in! 1 ’m not afraid, see; yet L’m sure 
Sir Godfrey ’b in the cellar. Gome along.” 

We came and stood before the mysterious 
door with its enormous padlock. “ I smell 
the ghost distinctly,” said Aunt Aune. 

Margaret didn’t know ghosts had a smell. 

“Break the door open, you chap.” I 
battered with the bar, the oaken planks were 
rotten and soon fell apart—some fell into the 
cellar with a plush. There was a foul smell. 
A dark cellar had a very little daylight let 
into it,—we could just see the floor covered 
with filth, in which some of the planks had 
sunk and disappeared. 

“There,” said the old lady, “there’s th# 
stuff your ghost had in his cup, There||' 
your Hir Godfrey who poisons BlBerpera, ano 
cuts off y«»ur children and your girls. B&bj 
We ’ll set to work, Peggy; it’s clear your 
ancestors knew or cared nothing about 
drainage. We ’ll have the house drained 
properly, and that will be the death of the 
Goblin.” 

Bo it was, as our six cliildren can testify. 
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THE LAST WORDS OP THE 
OLD YEAR. 

This venerable gentleman, christened (in 
the Church of England) by the names One 
Thousand Eight Hundred and Fifty, who had 
attained the great age of three hundred and 
sixty-five (days), breathed his last, at rriid- 
nigllt, on the'thirty-first of December, in the 
presence of his confidential business-agents, 
the Chief of the Grave Diggers, and the Head 
Registrar of Births. Thu melancholy event 
took place at the residence of the deceased, on 
the confines of Time ; and it is understood 
that his ashes will rest in the family vault, 
situated within the quiet precincts of Chro¬ 
nology. 

For some weeks, it had lieen manifest that 
the venerable gentleman was rapidly sinking. 
He was well aware of bia approaching end, 
and often predicted that he would expire at 
twelve at night, as the whole of hia ancestors 
had done. The result proved him to be 
correct, for he kept his time to the moment. 

He had always evinced a talkative disposi- 
tion, and latterly became extremely garrulous. 
Occasionally, in the months of November and 
December, he exclaimed, “ No Ropery! ” 
with some symptoms of a disordered mind ; 
but, generally speaking, was in the full pos¬ 
session of his faculties, aud very sensible. 

On the night of his death, l>eing then per¬ 
fectly collected, he delivered himself in the 
following terms, to his friends already men¬ 
tioned, the Chief of the Grave Diggers and 
'"jB*e Head Registrar of Births : 

«‘W'y have done, my friends, a good deal of 
business together, and you stre now about to 
enter into the service of my successor. May 
you give ‘every satisfaction to him and his! 

“I have been,” said the good old gentle¬ 
man, penitently, “a Year of Ruin. I have 
blighted all the farmers, destroyed the land, 

£ *vea the final blow to the Agricultural 
iterest, and smashed the Country. It is 
true, I have* been a Year of Commercial Pros¬ 
perity, and remarkable for the steadiness of 
my English Funds, which have never been 
Upper than ninety-four, or higher than ninety- 
ifren and three-quarters. But you wul 
pardon the inc sistencies of a weak oldiiuan. 

“I bad fondly hoped,” he pursued,’with 
much feeling, addressing the Chief Or the 


Grave Diggers, “ that, liefore my decease, you 
would have finally adjusted the turf over 
the ashes of the Honourable Board of Com¬ 
missioners of Sewers; the most feeble and 
incompetent Body that ever did outrage to 
the common sense of any community, or was 
ever beheld by any member of my family. 
But, as this was not to be, I charge you, do 
your duty by them in the days of my suc¬ 
cessor ! ” 

The Chief of the Grave Diggers solemnly 
pledged himself to observe this request. The 
Abortion of Incapables referred to, bad (he. 
said) done much for him, in the way of pre¬ 
serving his business, endangered' by the 
recommendations of the Board of Health ; 
but, regardless of all personal obligations, he. 
thereby undertook to lay them low. Deeper 
than they were already buried in the con¬ 
tempt of the public, (this he swore upon his 
spade) lie would shovel the earth over their 
preposterous heads! 

The venerable gentleman, whose mind 
appeared to be relieved of an enormous load, 
bv this promise, stretched out bis hand, and 
tranquilly returned, “^Thank you! Bless 
you ! ” 

" I have been,” ho said, resuming his last 
discourse, after a short interval of silent satis¬ 
faction, “dimmed to witness the ucrifice of 
many valuable and dear lives, in steamboats, 
because of the want of the commonest and 
easiest preen utiens for the prevention of those 
legal murders. In the days of my great 
grandfather, there yet existed an invention 
called Paddle-box Boats. Can either of you 
gild the few remaining sands fast running 
through my glass, with the hope that my 
great grandson may see its adoption made 
compulsory on the owners of passenger 
steam-ships ? ” 

After a despondent pause, the Head Re¬ 
gistrar of Births gently observed that, in 
England, the recognition of any such in¬ 
vention by tho legislature—particularly if 
simple, and of proved necessity—could 
scarcely be expected uuder a hundred yean. 
In China, such a result might follow in fifty, 
but in England (he considered) in not less 
than a hundred. The venerable invalid re¬ 
plied, “ “ True, true ! ” and for some minutes 
appeared faint, but afterwards rallied. 

“A stupendous material work;” these 
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were his next words; “has been accomplished 
in my time. 'Do I, who have witnessed the 
opening of the Britannia Bridge across the 
Menai Straits, and who claim the man who 
made that bridge for one of my distinguished 
children, see through the Tube, as through a 
mighty telescope, the Education of the 
people coming nearer 1 ” 

He sat up in his bed, as he spnlce, and a 
great light seemed to shine from his eyes. 

“Do I,” he said, “who have been deafened 
by a whirlwind of sound and fury, consequent 
an a demand for Secular Education, see any 
Education through the opening years, for 
those who need it most 1 ” 

A film gradually came over his eyes, and 
he Bunk back on his pillow. Presently, di¬ 
recting his weakened glance towards the 
Head Registrar of Births, he asked that 
personage: 

“ How many of those whom Nature brings 
within your province, in the spot of earth 
called England, can neither read nor write, in 
after years 1 ” 

The Registrar answered (referring to the 
last number of the present publication), 
“ about forty-five in every hundred.” 

“And in my History for the month of 
May,” said the old year with a heavy groan, 
I find it written : ‘ Two little children whose 
heads scarcely reached the top of the dock,' 
were charged at Bow Street on the seventh, 
with steaung a loaf out of a baker’s shop. 
They said, in defence, that they were starving, 
and their appearance showed that they spoke 
the truth. They were sentenced to be 
whipped in the House of Correction.’ To be 
whipped ! Woe, woe! can the State devise 
no better sentence for its little children ! 
Will it never sentence them to be taught! ” 
The venerable gentleman became extremely 
discomposed in his mind, and would have torn 
,his white hair from his head, but for the 
soothing attentions of his friends. 

“ In thS same month,” he observed, when 
he became more calm, “and within a week,! 
an English Prince was bom.' Suppose him 
taken from his Princely home, (Heaven’s 
blessing on it!) cast uke these wretched 
babies on the streets, and sentenced to be left 
in ignorance, what difference, soon, between 
him, and the little children sentenced to be 
whipped ? Think of it. Groat Queen, and 
bseome the Royal Mother of them all! ” 

The Head Registrar of Births and the 
Chief of the Grave Diggers, both of whom 
• have great experience of infancy, predestined, 
(they do not blasphemously suppose, by God, 
bat know, by man) to vice and shame, were 
greatly overcome by the earnestness of their 
departing friend. 

“ I have seen,” he presently said, “ a project 
carried into execution for a groat assemblage 
of the peaceful glories of the world. I have 
seen a wonderful structure, reared in glasa 
I by-.tile energy and skill of a great natural 
]• genius, self-improved: worthy descendant of 


my Saxon ancestors: worthy type of industry 
and ingenuity triumphant! Which of my 
children shall behold the Princes, Prelates* 
Nobles, Merchants, of England, equally united, 
for another Exhibition—for a great display 
of England’s sins and negligences, to be, by 
steady contemplation of all eyes, and steady 
union of all hearts and hands, set right! 
Come hither my Right Reverend Brother, to 
whom an English tragedy presented in the 
theatre is contamination, but who art a 
Bishop, none the less, in right of the trans¬ 
lation of Greek Plays; come hither, from 
a life of Latin Verses and Quantities, and 
study the Humanities through f/mw trans¬ 
parent. windows ! Wake, Colleges of Oxford, 
from day-dreams of ecclesiastical melo-drama, 
and look in on these realities in the daylight, 
for the night cometh when no man can work! 
Listen, my I.ords and Gentlemen, to the roar 
within, so deep, so real, so low down, so in¬ 
cessant and accumulative ! Not all the reedy 
pipes of all the shepherds that eternally play 
one little tune—not twice as many feet of 
Iniin verses as would reach from this globe 
to the Moon and back—not all the Quantities 
thht. are, or ever were, or will be, in the 
world—Quantities of Prosody, or Law, or 
Stale, or Church, or Quantities of anything 
but work in the right spirit, will quiet it for 
a second, or clear an inch of space in this 
dark Exhibition of the bad results of onr 
doings! Where shall we hold it 1 When 
shall we open it. ? What courtier speaks ? ” 

After the foregoing rhapsody, the venerable 
gentleman became, for a time, much cnfoelile.d ; 
and the Chief of the Grave Diggers took a few 
minutes’ repose. 

. As the hands of the clock were now rapidly 
advancing towards the hour which the in¬ 
valid had predicted would he his last, his 
attendants considered it expedient to sound 
him as to his arrangements in connexion with 
his worldly affairs ; both, being in doubt 
whether these were completed, or, indeed, 
whether he had anything to leave. The Chief 
of the Grave Diggers, as the fittest person for 
such an office, undertook it. He delicately 
enquired, whether his friend and master had 
any testamentary wishes to express ? If bo, 
they should be faithfully observed. 

“ Thank you,” returned the old gentleman, 
with a smile, for he was once more composed; 

“ J have Something to bequeath to' my suc¬ 
cessor ; but not bo much (I ain happy to say) 
as 1 might have had. The Sunday Postage 
question, thank God, I have got rid of ; and 
the Nepaidese Ambassadors are gone home. 
May they stay there ! ” 

This pious aspiration was responded to, 
with great fervor, by both the attendants. 

“1 have seen you,” said the venerable 
Testator, addressing the Chief of the Gr#$S 
Diggers, “lay beneath the ground, a gremL 
Statesman -ami a fallen King of France.” 

Thef Chief of the Grave Diggers zdplied, 
“It is true.” 
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“ I desire,” said the Testator, ima distinct 
voice, “to entail the remembrance of them 
onmiy successors for ever. Of the statea- 
man, ns on Englishman who rejected an ad¬ 
ventitious nobility, and composedly knew his 
own. Of the King, as a great example that 
the monarch who addresses himself to the 
meaner passions of humanity, and governs by 
cunning and corruption, 1 mikes his lied of 
thorns, and Bets his throne on shifting 
sand.” 

The Itead Registrar of Births took a note 
of the bequest. 

“Is there any other wish,” enquired the 
Chief of the Grave Diggers, observing that his 
patron closed his eyes. . 

“ I bequeath to my successor,” said the 
ancient gentleman, opening them again, “avast 
inheritance of degradation and neglect in 
England; and I charge him, if he he wise, to 
get speedily through it. I do hereby give! 
and bequeath to him, also, Ireland. Audi 
admonish him to leave it to his successor in 
a better condition than he will find it. lie 
can hardly leave it in a worse.” 

The scratching of the pen used by the 
Head Registrar of Births, was the only sound j 
Hint broke the ensuing silence. 

“ I do give and bequeath to him, likewise,” 
said the Testator, rousing himself by a 
vigorous effort, “ the Court of Chancery. 
The less he leaves of it to his successor, the 
better for mankind.” 

The Head Registrar of Births wrote as ex¬ 
peditiously as possible, for the clock showed 
that it was within live minutes of miduight. 

“Also, I do give and Iiequealh to him,” 
said tlie Testator, “ the costly complications ot 
the English law in general. With which 1 
do hereby couple t he same advice.” 

The Registrar, coming to the end of his 
note, repealed, “The same advice.'’ 

“ Also, I do give and bequeath to him,” 
said the Testator, “the Window Tax. Also, 
a general mismanagement of all public ex- 
jienditure, revenues, and property, in Great 
Britain and its possessions.’’ 

The anxious Registrar, with a glance at the 
dock, repeated, “And its possessions.” 

“Also, I do give and bequeath to him,” 
said the Testator, collecting his strength once 
more, by a surprising effort, “ Nicholas Wise¬ 
man and the Pope of Rome.” 

The two attendants breathlessly enquired 
together, “With what injunctions 1” 

“To study well,” said the Testator, “the 
speech of the Dean of Bristol, made at 
Bristol aforesaid ; and to deal with them and 
the whole vexed question, according to that 
speech. And I do hereby give and tiequeath 
to my successor, the said speech and the said 
faithful Dean, as great possessions and good 
ffigttfai, . And I wish with all my heart, the 
said faithful Dean were removed a little 
farther to the West of England and made 
Bishop of Exeter 1 ” 

With this, the Old Year turned serenely on 


his side, and breathed his last in peace. 
Whereon, 

-With twelve great shocks of sound. 

Was clash’d and hammer'd from a hundred towers. 
One after one, 

the coming of the New Year. He came on, 
joyfully. The Head Registrar, making, from 
mere force of habit, an entry of his birth, 
while the Chief of the Grave Diggers took 
charge of his predecessor; added these words 
in Letters of Gold. Mar it he a wise JUfB 
Harry Year, for all of cs ! 

MRS. EANFORD’S NEW YEAR’S 
DINNER. 

It was Christmas morning. Winter had 
set in with December, and snow had been 
lying on the ground for most of the month. 
The whole country lay white awl quiet. The 
sun rose this morning in a cloudless sky, and 
made promise of a splendid day. The glad¬ 
some bells were heard ringing out from distant 
villages; there was a murmur of music in the 
air which called forth a respondent music in 
the heart. The roads were beaten hard, yet, 
untouched by any sullying thaw, were almost 
as duzzlingly pure as the fielils around. 
Through the clear, keen air went long lines 
of wild fowl, seeking yet unfrozen streams in 
this pinching time. The very rooks, tamed 
by severity, came into tlie gardens, and 
appealed to the compassion of man. 

As the morning advanced, a tresli peal of 
hells, from the different churches, called forth 
multitudes of people, wrapped in overcoat and 
cloak, with warm gloves, and furs and muffs; 
and there, were happy families of old and 
young nodding to otheF happy families, and 
exchanging the old congratulations of a merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year. Soon the 
periling India rose in their kindling energy 
to a perfect Bough and jubilance 'of sound, 
then sinking in tremulous cadence, suddenly 
ceased, and the congregations of the peqilc 
I found themselves face to face with each other 
and with God. 

In two churches in Lincolnshire sate two 
men, each thinking of tlie other; each known 
to the world as the other’s bitter enemy ; each 
regarding the other as the most vindictive 
and dishonest of men. These meu rlid not 
live in the sonic town. Tlie one sate in his 
parish church in Wainfleet, the other beneath 
that noble tower so oddly termed Boston 
Stump. He who sate in Boston was a ruined 
man; he who sate in Wainfleet had ruined 
him. The one had been prosperous and 
happy, and might have said, with many such 
a man before him, “Wliat can move met” 
But all this had been changed as by witch¬ 
craft. The man of Wainfleet had dragged 
him down in a long and desperate struggle, 
lire happiness of his home had been destroyed; 
his good name’ stained as by the inky waters 
of Erebus; his friends—all those fast friends 
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, rtiltmncrd from him! They regarded him 
jftPfft base and unfeeling hypocrite. 

, J- Thns sate this man, listening to the words of 
- the collect .'—“Almighty Qod! who hast given 
us thy only-begotten Son, to take our nature 
upon him ; ana at this time to he bom of a 
pure Virgin; grant that we, being regenerate, 
and made thy children by adoption and' grace, 
may daily lie renewed by thy Holy Spirit 
through the same our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
liveth and reigneth with thee, and the same 
Spirit, ever one God, world without end, 
Amen! ” There was a solemn murmur of 
“Amen! Amen! ” and the man also uttered 
the “Amen” with his lips, but it was not in 
his heart. On that heart sate the sense of 
■ hugest injuries, and burned the bitterness of 
intensest resentment. Wherever he looked, 
he saw only laces which wore the meek air 
of devotion, yet those people hod done him 
the foulest wrong; had refused to listen to 
his most earnest pleadings; had combinud 
with his foes to dishonour and in in him. 
Long years of integrity had not weighed one 
straw in the balance with them against the 
artful assertions of his foes. 

These things rankled in his soul like fire. 
He saw those wlio luui eaten at his table, 
laughed by his fireside, and in his social hours 
seen his heart laid bare in its generous truth¬ 
fulness. Some of these quondam friends 
occupied lus ancient family pew; he himself 
sate in a humble and distant nook, half hidden 
by one of the ponderous pillars of the side] 
aisle. His wife lay at home the victim of a 
wearing sickness, but Ins only daughter sat 
beside him, and wept silently to herself. The 
ghosts of old times passed in long trains 
through her mind, and the words of the 
hymn, • 

. “ Goodwill to siufbl man is shown. 

And peace on earth is given ”— 


perhaps reminded her how little goodwill had 
■ heai shown jfeo them; how little peace they 
.found on thjjlk earth. When, therefore, the 
clergyman took his text—“fThcn came Peter 
to him, and said, Lord, how oft shall my bro- 
, ,tber sin against me, and I forgive him ? Till 
seven times ? Jesus said unto him, I say not 
unto thee until seven times, but until seventy 
times seven ’’—the tears of the daughter fell 
faster^ and she cast a gentle look at her father, 
•a if imploring him to listen to that. Put on 
. the brow of Mr. Longmore, for that was his 
name; there sate a hard, stern expression, and 
- be said to himself “ I have no brother—there 
is no such thing! Do I not know them ? ’’ 
But the clergyman’s voice was now softly and 
impressively calling on the congregation to 
remember the new and godlike era which had 
eammenced with the first Christmas Day. 
How the old and terrible doctrines of ven¬ 
geance and blood had been thrown down from 
,. their woeful reign of ages; how the spirit of' 
ah eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, bad 
been superseded by the spirit of love. How 


the angelic anthem of “ Peace on earth and 
goodwill amongst men ” had been worked out 
with a divine reality by the Son of God, nod 
over the earth hod gone a breath of heaven 
destined to cherish peace and kindness—art, 
atd science, and literature; pregnant with 
triumphs, not of blood, but of magnanimity ; 
not of strong men over one another, but of 
souls over their evil passions; every suc¬ 
ceeding age assimilating this earth more and 
more to the dignity and felicity of the heaven 
there revealed. 

Longmore shook his head, and said in¬ 
wardly, “ Bali ! mere visions. After eighteen 
hundred years, where are the proofs ? Have 
I not seen 1 m Do I not know 'I Oh, syco¬ 
phants ! sycophants ! ” But his attention 
was again • arrested by liis daughter softly 
laying her hand on his arm. He listened. 
The preacher was describing the career of 
Christ. How, after all liis deeds of goodness, 
and his life of love, his friends had all de¬ 
serted him in the evil hour, and his foes hail 
insulted and slain him. “ And Jesus lifted up 
his eyes to heaven on the cross, and said, 
Father, forgive them, for they know nut what 
they do." 

‘‘Oh ! they knew it very well,” said Long- 
more, in his desperate mood. “They must 
know it. The base Vretelies are always tin* 
same. Forgive them ! No! I cannot for¬ 
give them. Christ might do it. lie was a 
divine being—it is easy to God, but it is not 
easy, it Is not possible, for me—I am but a 
poor, weak, down-trodden worm. No ! no! ” 

The tears of his daughter flowed faster, as 
she stooped low and buried licr face in her 
handkerchief. It seemed as if Bhe felt the 
spirit that was raging in her father’s bosom. 

But, meantime, what were the thoughts 
of the man of Wainflcet ? Of the lawyer who 
hail so triumphantly conducted the cause of 
liis client, and had so completely dragged 
down the usurper, Longmore, as he firmly 
believed him, from his proud altitude to tbo 
dust of retribution and of shame 1 On the 
last Christmas Day he had sate there in the 
very flush of triumph, and liad thanked God 
that he was not such as Longmore: that he 
was not like him a convicted knave, still less 
like him a pauper, with the memory of such 
past greatness. But Broadhurst, the lawyer, 
did not sit thus now. He was a crest-fau«% 
spirit-fallen man. A dreadful discoveiy had 
come upon him. He had ruined one more 
upright and noble-minded than himselfj to 
elevate a worthless pretender. He had 
blasted a well-deserved name; had struck 
the dagger of domestic misery into three 
kindred hearts; had done that winch he would, 
if possible, give worlds to undo. He sate and 
wept as the doctrine of heaven’s highest phi¬ 
losophy, “Do unto others as thou w;«dst 
that they should do unto thee,” was preadfejed 
over his head.- “Oh Lord, forgive me ay 
heavy mhs ! Grant me life and strength to 
repair what I have ruined. Touch the heart 
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of that injured man, and turn it to .forgive¬ 
ness ; for all things are in Tift poifer, and it 
is Jhy doctrine, anil Thy law. 6 Tlius ran his 
words in the inward tears of liis soul, and to 
every sentiment of love and blessed retri¬ 
bution, his “ Amen! Amen! ” went up like 
the flames of a heart on fire. 

What then had taken place between these 
men ? But two years ago, Longmore was a 
wealthy wool merchant of Boston. He had 
led a pleasant and jolly life. His business 
had grown immensely. Ilis premises were 
large; his connections both at home and 
abroad extensive, and such was Ills reputation 
for integrity and capital that he commanded 
the market, over a vast district. He was 
a tall, large, florid man, of a peculiarly open 
j and cordial character. He was liberal in his 
; ideas, and the leading man in the politics and 
! social movements of his neighbourhood, liis 
| family consisted only of liis wife, a quint, 

I deasant woman, and a fair, blue-eyed girl, 
iis daughter, lie kept a noble table, and 
I delighted to have his friends about him. At 
| thut time he thought friends as plenty as 
' blockl Mjrries, and laughed at the croaking of 
j those moral philosophers who had for ages 
i promulgates! a different idea. He dubbed 
I them book-worms, and said they did not know 
| life. When he went round the country to 
ij buy ru» the farmers’ wool, his progress was 

I ' a regular course of feasting and merriment, 
j They all knew of his coming, and assembled 
jj their neighbours for a blithe evening. Thus 
ii Longmore made his annual rounds,despatching 
!l au extraordinary amount of business amid 
|j tin* overflowing hospitalities of farm-houses, 
j granges, and halls. 

His doctrine of + !ie prolific growth of friend¬ 
ship, spite of the libellous calculations of txiok- 
woi'ius, received a grand confirmation when ho 
was alxmt fivc-aud -forty, in the bequest of a 
line estate in Northamptonshire. It was the 
result, of an acquaintance accidentally made 
abroad ; it owed. everything to friendship, 
nothing to consanguinity. From that time, 
till a few years turned fifty, Iioiigmore had 
chiefly resided on this estate. It was a beau¬ 
tiful place. The house stood in a fine country, 
and a tine park. Ilis business was conducted 
by an old faithful servant. It seemed as if 
Fortune, was resolved that Longmore should 
go down to Mb grave in Ms very charitable 
views of human nature. 

But, rJxmt three years before the time 
we saw Longmore at his Christmas morn¬ 
ing devotions, the scene changed. There 
sprung up a man, a butcher of Gains¬ 
borough, who claimed to be the true heir 
to the Northamptonshire estate; and, after 
some faint rumours, which rose and died 
»way again, Mr. Longmore was astonished, 
*6d a good deal disconcerted, by the receipt 
iff a letter from an eminent solicitor of Wain- 
fleet* calling upon him, in the name of his 
client, Mr. Filmer, to restore to him the estate 
' of Mb late relative, Mr. John Ohurton. 
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Mr. Sbngmore, yho, with all his pleasant ] 
and sunny humour, whs a peculiarly sensitive > 
and impulsive man, read this letter, uttered j 
his indignation in no gentle 'terms, and know- ii 
ing that he derived hut claim from Ms friend ,j 
Churton’s honest will, made in his most florid ; 
health, bade the lawyer do his worst. 1 

That worst was done. We will not travel j 
minutely through all those years of angry j 
exasperation. Mr. Longmore’s character was \ 
high ; that, of liis adversary, Filmer, just the 
reverse. We may, therefore, imagine Long* 
more’s astonishment when the active lawyer, 
Broadhurbt of Wainflcet, asserted through 
the ablest counsel, that Longmore had taken 
advantage of the decayed intellects of the late 
Mr. Ohurton to concoct a will to his own 
advantage. Wc may imagine how this asto¬ 
nishment rose when the housekeeper of Mr. 
Ohurton, whom 1-iongmore had himself ren¬ 
dered independent by voluntarily doubling 
the annuity left her by her master, was 
brought forward to attest the weakness of the 
testator’s J;iciilti'-s, and that Longmore had 
carefully excludrd from the sick bed of Mr. 
(.’hurton every one blit his own family, and ! 
that the dying man had been npheld l>y j 
brandy to enable him to put Ms signature to 
the deed. 

So well had Broadhnrst laid Ms mine, that . 
Longmore found himself blown, as it were, at 
once into the air. Sowell hail the pleader j 
deserilied the wrung done to the poor and 
oppressed lieir, whom he painted as a most 
deserving person, and so astounding was the 
evidence of the housekeeper, that a verdict \ 
was at once given in favour of the plaintiff j 
Longmore was at first, struck dumb and sense¬ 
less as by a stupefying shock; but the im- j 
petuosity of his temper, which, during tbs j 
Ion?, smooth course of nia life, hail only inani- J 
festod itself in generous and hasty outburst# j 
of feeling, now very soon assumed the fury of i 
a tornado. 1-fis indignation against what he 
termed and deemed the villany of the lawyer, 
and the black ingratitude of tjM&honaekeei>er, 
was too tremendous to find, v®? way out at 
once, but it came by degrees Into action that 
seemed resolved to tear down everything ini- 
tween him and his vengeance on the plotters 
against him. He rushed into the contest with 
a vehemence wMch alarmed his family and 
friends, and gave the most decided advantage 
to Ms watcnml opponents. Trial after trial 
came off, the most eminent counsel were re¬ 
tained at the most stupendous cost, and for 
some time public opinion was pretty eqqplly 
divided on the merits of the case. Bui before 
the next year was at an end, Longmore beheld 
with inexpressible amazement, and with fad¬ 
ings of indescribable irritation, Ms enemies 
rapidly turning the scale against him, his 
friends growing mysteriously cool, and his 
capital exhausted by the gigantic contest. 

At the end of that period he found himself 
standing alone, regarded as the convicted 
usurper of another’s rights, said hie fanner 
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feh. character only remembered to^int the 
f pUc. astonishment at the real baseness it 
ms snpposed to hare concealed. His estate 
'was absolutely lost; ho was called on to re¬ 
fend long arrears of income, while the prodigal 
/ expenditure in law had left him unable to 
comply with these demands. In proportion 
to his former affluence, was now the rapacity 
of his creditors. He Baw himself gibbeted 
in the Gazette, and the wreck of his property 
torn to shreds in the hands of his legal exe¬ 
cutioners. 

What a Christmas Day was that which 
passed soon after this extraordinary change 
m his fortunes ! Instead of the gaiety and 
rich banqueting at Longmore Park, with 
many friends around him, with laughter and 
irqjoitsfig beneath the large kissing-bush in 
the servants’ hall, and the brilliant dance in 
the old saloon, the, ruined and dejected Long- i 
more was occupying a poor house in a poor 
street of his native town—that town where he 
bad so long lived in honour and esteem. A 
single maid servant waited at that melancholy 
tame, at which sate down, in gloomy silence, 
Longmore, his wife, and daughter. Ilia nu¬ 
merous friends, where wore they ? Longmore 
• answered that question in his heart with a 
dreary curse, his wife with a trembling frame, 
and his daughter with a few silent lears. 
The fallen man now confessed that the philo- 

• sophers, of all ages, were the truly wise 
men; that he had been the fool. Exjterience 
had set its seal afresh to the ancient melan¬ 
choly truth. 

Between that wretched Christmas and 
the one following, Longmore had been em- 
! ployed in attempting to reconstruct a refuge 1 
from absolute indigence, from the fragments ' 
of his former trade. There had been but 
’ one sole creature, out of his own house, 
who had stood firmly by him, and believed 
him still to be a just and cruelly-used man. 
That was his widowed sister, Mrs. Hanford, 
of Slant Farm, about fourteen miles from the 
. town. She had provided him a moderate 
capital, and hwcommenced im-small premises 
*—his former ample ones still stood empty—but 
thqy were tar too great for his present means, 
labouring, as he did, under a ponderous 
load of public prejudice, and under the still 
Sure disqualifying condition of his own mind. 
For his whole intellectual tone was changed. 
He looked on his fellow men ns destitute of 
truth and real virtue. He saw in them only 
selfish and malignant dissemblers. Ilia soul 
was full of darkness and gall. He cared not 
to live, but he submitted to it as a necessity. 
His misfortunes had prostrated the never 
strong frame of his wife, but the wreck of his 
once manly, generous, and buoyant-hearted 
disposition had prostrated it far more. His 
daughter wept bitterly and daily oyer the 
evidences of the frightful change which had 

* taken place in him. AH those impulses which 
JM formerly been for good, were now per- 

.. JJprted into impulses of deadly wrath, and 
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deep contempt of his race. He plodded on in 
his business with an unconquerable spirit, but 
with indifferent success, for there was scarcely 
a person with whom he had formerly dealt 
who did not regard him as a justly fallen 
man, and whom he did not regard as fake 
and heartless. 

But already Providence was silently moving 
round that great system of the universe which 
brings truth invariably to the daylight. 
When Longmore learned that the final 
decision was given against him, ho drove 
away from Longmore Park, accompanied by 
bis wife, in precipitate haste. He was too 
proud to allow the emissaries of Broodliurst 
to eject him from the spot like a homeless 
dog. But Mary Longmore, the daughter, 
staid behind, to pack up many little things 
which she cuuld not bear the idea of leaving 
to the unhallowed hands of the butcher 
Filiuer. She had scarcely completed her 
task, and sent off the packages, when she 
appeared likely to encounter the occurrence 
which her father had shrunk from. A car¬ 
riage drew up to the door, out of which she 
saw a number of men issue, and one was 
announced immediately as desiring to speak 
with her. A young man, of handsome per- 
son, and with a frank and gentlemanly air, 
presented himself, respectfully apologising for 
the cause which brought him there. 

“You are Mr. Broadhurst’s clerk?” said 
Miss Longmore, somewhat astonished at the 
young man’s appear.mee and bearing. 

“ i am his son, Madam,” he replied, again 
bowing. 

“I am sorry for it,” replied Mias Longmore, 
bearing up as bravely as she could against 
her overpowering sensations. “I wish you 
had an lionester business here.” 

“ Madam,” replied the. young man, with a 
mixture of mildness, and yet of spirit, us 
vindicating his father; “I am well aware how 
this matter must appear to you, and deplore 
it sincerely', hut we believe our business to 
be quite proper.” He reminded her of the 
decisive nature of the housekeeper's testi¬ 
mony 7 , and begged that they might no farther 
pursue the painful subject. 

Miss Longmore, with the tears starting into 
her eyes, declared that God must one day 
expose her awful jierjury. 

“ It is quite natural you should think so,” 
added the young man, feelingly. 

“It is quite natural,” replied Miss Longmore, 
“ because all the farts ot tire case have been 
familial 7 to me from childhood. What should 
there be so strange in a friend who owed his 
life and fortune to my father, leaving that 
fortune to him 1 ” 

“Life and fortune ! ” said the young man, 
“ What is that ? Of that there was no men¬ 
tion on the trial." 

“ There was mention,” replied Miss Long- 
more, “but the fort was borne down by 
I ridicule. If you wish to hear the truth, hear 
I it now, them. When my father was a very 
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young man, happening to be in Calais, he 
saw a young gentleman, whom he perceived 
at once to be an Englishman, surrounded by 
a low crowd, with whom he was in con- 


xnediately placed himself beanie Ins country- 
man, ana demanded that the infuriated crowd 
should hear reason, and show fair play. But 
they were deaf to this, and, without knowing 
the ground of the quarrel, my father exhorted 
the young man to unite with him id driving 
off the throng. At once, they placed them¬ 
selves with their backs against a wall and in 
a boxing attitude, and struck some effective 
blows against tbeir adversaries. All foreigners 
have a horror of the inigilistic powers of 
Englishmen. After no very sharp light, the 
crowd took 1<> flight, and my father was alxmt 
to march off in triumph his unknown com¬ 
panion, wlicn a posse of gensdarmes sur¬ 
rounded them, and compelled them to the 
presence of a magistrate. Here, when their 
names hail been demanded, and proved, by 
their passports at their respective inns, to be 
correct, 1 lio ease was heard ; and as the 
people who had been in the fray, represented 
the assault to have commenced with the 
Englishmen, my father and the stranger, for 
whose sake he had entered into this dispute, 
were ordered a month's imprisonment in a 
place of confinement seven miles distant, and 
they were accordingly marched away, hand¬ 
cuffed together, between two gendarmes. 

“ The day was already declining when they 
set out, and it hade fair to be night before 
they reached their destination. As they pro¬ 
ceeded, they took care to ascertain whether 
their guides understood English. They found 
that they certainly did not. The young 
gentleman in whose cause my father was thus 
Buffering, was—Mr. Cliurton. He lamented 
bitterly this chance, and declared that it 
would be his utter ruin, for that a trial, re¬ 
garding an estate—this very estate—nmst 
come on in the meantime, and his absence 
would lie the assured loss of his cause, and 
leave him a penniless man. 

“ My father, with that reckless impeluosity 
which has ultimately been so fatal to him, 
declared at once that they would attempt a 
rescue. Ho knew if they faded that it would 
be death to them, but this did not weigh a 
moment with him. Mr. Cliurton agreed, and 
on arriving at a solitary place, where four 
roads met m the woods, just os it was growing 
dark, my father and Mr. Cliurton suddenly 
inclosed each his man witli his free arm, and 
brought them face to face between them. 
The gensdarmes had loaded carbines at their 
sides, but these, by this sudden movement, 
became useless; and the two powerful young 

a lishmen declared that if the gensdarmes 
e any outcry or resistance, they would 
at once strangle them. The men, who were 
of inferior strength, were so convinced of 


their power to carry their threat into effect, 
that they gave up the key of the fetters 
at their demand. My father compelled one 
of them to unlock the fetters from the wrists 
of himself and companion j took the car¬ 
bines from the gensdarmes, threw them into 
the ditch full of water by the roadside, and 
then binding the two gensdarmes back to 
back with their own fetters, and securing their 
legs with their handkerchiefs, they left them 
standing in the middle of the road, assuring 
them that if they made any outcry, they 
would return ana shoot them. They then 
made the best-of their way to the neighbour¬ 
ing coast. It was already dark when they 
arrived there, but. hearing a boat not far 
from the strand, they shouted, and received 
an answer in English. They soon fonnd 
that the vessel was an English fishing-boat, 
and explaining tbeir case, begged to be taken 
on board. But the fishermen declared that they 
had lm dingay or small boat with them, and 
that if they came on board, they must wade 
or swim. Churl on could not swim; but de¬ 
struction was behind them: my father was 
, an admirable swimmer, and a very powerful 
man ; he encouraged Churton to make the 
attempt. They waded into the dark waters, 
but long before they could reach the boat, 
they were beyond their depth. The fisher¬ 
men protested that they dared not come a 
yard nearer, on account of rocks. There was 
nothing else for it: my father flung off his 
coat, bade Cliurton hold fast by Ids waistcoat 
collar behind, and struck out for the vessel. 
It was a ease of life and death. If Churton 
lost his presence of mind, and flung his arms 
round my father, or if my father’s strength 
failed him, they were both inevitably lost. 
But Churton preserved his coolness, and by 
desperate effort, my father reached the side of 
the boat, and both were safely drawn on 
board. There, furnished with additional 
clothes to defend them from the coid, and 
with homely fare, the two young men re¬ 
mained for two days and nights with the 
fishermen, ere Ineyput across to Dover. But 
there, at length, they landed; paid the fisher¬ 
men handsomely; Churton was in time for 
his trial, won it, and from that- day, his life 
long, was my father’s friend. 

“Sir,” continued Miss Longmore, ‘‘it is 
well known that Mr. Cliurton was a shy and 
solitaiy man; but hia intellects were as good 
as yours or mine. He never married, and 
always declared, that iu case of his prior 
decease, he ■would leave my father his pro¬ 
perty, by whom it had been saved to him. 
There was no scheming, no force used. I 
have found within these few days abundant 
evidence in Mr. Churton’s letters through 
many years to my father, both of his clear 
understanding, anil of his unvarying resolve 
to make my father his heir.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” exclaimed the young 
lawyer; “ why were not these letters brought 
forward ? " 
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“1'have told you, Sir,” replied Hies Long- 
jaore, blushing, “ that these facts were men¬ 
tioned by niyfetlmr’s counsel: but the whole 
Oiing was so cleverly ridiculed by the opposite 
counsel, as a pretty sentimental romance, that 
my father,' very much in opposition to his 
advocate, insisted on this part of the evidence 
being abandoned, and on the counsel taking 
his stand on the dear integrity of tho will.'’ 

“ These letters, if they are what you say, 
Madam," rejoined the young lawyer, “ would 
prove the case beyond everything else.” 

u I have always thought so, said Miss 
.Ixmgmoro; “but my father became so ex¬ 
asperated, that he hardly knew what he did.” 

“ I would give anything to see those letters,” 
said young Mr. Broadhurst. “ I would not 
have such a wrong lie at my father’s door for 
the world, if those letters are as you describe 
them. Would you allow my father to see 
them 1 I mean with every precaution for 
their Bafety.” 

Mina Longmoro paused a moment, and then 
said, “ I would.” 

Mary Longmore left the lawyer ami the 
officers in possession of Longmore Park ; but 
She did it with a feeling of resignation which 
she had believed impossible. There had 
sprung up a hope in her bosom, which, though 
it seemed to arise from a very minute sera, 
die could not prevent taking firm hold. When 
young Broadhurst told his father of what 
Miss Longmore had said, he only laughed ; 
and cried, “A most romantic story, truly ! ” 
and added, “ That’s a pretty girl, Tom ; mind 

J roti don’t fall in love with her now she has 
oat the estate.” But before a month was 
over, Tom had prevailed on his father to meet 
Mian Longmore at a friend’s house in Boston, 
and, in the presence of the lad/ of the house, 
he was permitted to read the numerous letters 
of the late John Ohurton. 

From that hour Mr. Broadhurst was on 
altered man. He saw that a huge wrong had 
been done—a noble-minded man and true 
bad been cruelly hunted down, shamefully 
maligned, and ruined. Witfrithis knowledge 
in his possession, he made a visit to the house¬ 
keeper, whose deposition had carried the day 
against Longmore, and charged her so solemnly 
and Bearchingly with her perjury, that she 
trembled in every limb, but remained stcdfiist 
to her tale. Xn a few months after, the news 
mmA that she was married to Filmer, the new 
proprietor of Longmore Park. The man was 
a low brute, and his marriage of the house¬ 
keeper came over the country like a flash of 
lightning breaking upon the darkness. The 
motive of her evidence now stood sufficiently 
revealed. In less than twelve months more, 
Rimer’s savage treatment of her, and the 
terrors of conscience, had laid her on her bed. 
A hasty message came from her to Mr. Broad¬ 
hurst ; he hastened to the Park, and there, in 
the presence of the clergyman and a neigh¬ 
bouring magistrate, he took down, and saw 
wh'tf- *t$> her hand to- her confession. Her evi¬ 


dence on. the trial was false—Filmer had 
bribed her with money and a promise of 
marriage. - « 

From the moment that Broadhurst had seen 
the letters of the late Mr. Churton, he re¬ 
solved, if it was in his power, to remedy the 
evil he had so zealously, but so unwittingly, 
done. He did not hesitate to declare openly, 
that circumstances had now coino to his 
knowledge, which totally altered his view of 
the case. He sent, anil candidly confessed 
this to Mr. Longmore, begged him to forgive 
him, if possible, and promised that not only 
his most strenuous professional exertions, but 
his fortune should bo at his command to rectify 
the terrible error that be had committed. 

“ Rogue! ” exclaimed Longmore; “ he has 
got all lie can by wresting the estate from me, 
and now his tin gem itch for as much more in 
winning it back again! ” 

More inveterate than ever became his re¬ 
sentment against the lawyer. But when the 
newH of the housekeeper's confession came— 
and Broadhurst was the first to communicate 
it, telling him that tho case was now ipiite 
dear, and that the pi-ojierty might he reco¬ 
vered with case—every one expected that 
Longmore would “ forgive and forget,” and 
that all past differences would Tic ended by 
the happiness in prospect. This was the 
joyful feeling of Mrs. Longmore and Mary. 
Mrs. Longmore, at first overcome by the glad 
tidings, soon liegan to show symptoms of 
returning strength, though this return was 
■low in its progress. Mary seemed to breathe 
a new atmosphere of happiness. Life looked 
to her like a bright summer morning, the 
brighter for the last night’s thunder-storm. 
There wanted only the restoration of her 
father’s cheerfulness to complete her felicity. 
But that did not come. The mind of Long- 
more underwent a change, but it was not such 
as was universally expected. He rose from a 
degree of darkness and oppression, but it woa 
not to peace and joy. He was not without 
exultation, but it was dashed witli the spirit 
of indignant vengeance. “ The fools! the 
villains! ” he exclaimed, when any one con¬ 
gratulated him on the discovery of the base 

1 >lot to defraud him of his property. u Don’t 
i know it was a base plot ? Did not 1 always 
know it ? They knew it themselves—all those 

E nd friends of mino; they knew me—they 
known me for forty years. Was I likely 
all at once to become a scamp and a cheat 3 
Do honourable men become devils all at once 2 
Was / likely to cajole or compel any one into 
a false will? Let the whole rotten-hearted 
world go!—1 want none of it. They are all 
hollow—hollow as drums, And false and mean 
as death and sin 1” It was thus that Long- 
more felt and reasoned. 

But the property was not recovered* 
Though two months had passed since the con¬ 
fession of the housekeeper, Longmore hod not 
1 taken a single step. He seemed to have a stern. 
I pleasure in showing the world that he did not 
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cm for it. He delighted, in launching the quite 'neccwaiy! But aa to that love affair, 
bolts of his contempt on the whole of his neither Longmore nor Broadhurst were suf- 
apeqjes. We have seen him at church on fered to know a word of it. ( Tom said he 
Christmas morning, and-what was the spirit would not for the world that his lather should 
of his devotions. Iks suspected of having any interest in doing 

But on New Year’s Day he was going to justice to Hr. Longmore, but the justice itself; 
dine at Slant Farm with his sister, Mrs. Ban- and as to Longmore knowix g 1 why, they 
ford. She was a true woman 1 She had stood might just as well think of Wowing up the 
firmly by him as a tower. “ That was a gas-works and all the steam engines m Boston 
woman,” he said, “ true as steel, genuine and Wainfleet ! Then, indeed, Longmore 
as God’s day-light. He believed that the would declare Broadhurst a rogue, who was 
whole crawling, creeping, venomous herd for anything for his own interest! 
of things called men, would have been But Mrs. Hanford was resolved on an ox- 
long ago swept into the Ited Sea but for planation, and therefore she planned the 
the sake of ono or two like her.” That bringing together her brother and Mr. Broad- 
day, after a hearty' luncheon, Mr. Long- hurst at her New-Year’s Day dinner. It was 
more mounted his gig, and set out towards a daring project; it struck even Mary and 
JBIant farm. Little did he know that, pro- Tom Broadhurst with unutterable dismay, 
eisely at tho same moment, Broadhurst of Mrs. Longmore, who was in the secret, wan 
Wainfleet mounted liis gig and set out from terrified beyond conception: it had actually 
1 ub own door towards the soma lilant Farm, thrown her into a serious relapse. But Mrs. 
The two men had to pursue the two sides of Hanford was a woman of a bold spirit and 
a rectangular triangle which, at tho distance decisive will; she determined that the expe- 
of about fourteen miles, would bring them to riment si ion hi bo made. Mrs. Hanford rc- 
a point exactly at Mrs. Hanford's gate. Had scudded her brother greatly in person; sho 
Longmore known that fact, he would have was a tall, large, florid, and very comely 
rushed again into his own house and believed woman, and ten years younger. Her hus- 
the end of the world come, since sister lbtu-! band had been dead some years, and Mrs. 
ford could thus deceive him. But Broadhurst J Hanford had had numbers of most advan- 
did know it, and yet he went. The fact was, j tageous ofti rs, but, no, she declared that 
that certain things had taken place which, for j she t ecu married to her dear Ned; he wa* 
good reasons, neither Longmore nor the j only gone on the journey that she should 
reader have yet been informed of—the right take after him some day. She would not have 
moment, it was thought, hud not come. ■ two husbands. Mrs. ] tan ford was a first-rate 
Young Toni Broadhurst had been so much farmer ; her house stood on tho top of that 
struck, with Mary Longmore in his interview step of country that runs on through Lincoln, 
at tho Park, that, from that moment, he felt and looked far and wide over the flats below; 
a wonderful persuasion that there had been j it was a good farm-house, with a flower-garden 
Rome gross mistake in the whole business.! and with outbuildings, and stock that showed 
He was sure that truth and goodness beamed j lier management and ^pience ; she led a life 
as dearly* out of those mild blue eyes, and : very much to her taste, and ruled very* much 
from those handsome, amiable features, aa ] in her own way, and was resolved now to try* 
light from the sun. Taingmore could not lie a: her power over her brother. “ It was time to 
very great rogue to have such a daughter;! put an end to all this heart-burning aud inis- 
and Mary* thought Broadhurst could not bo a understanding;” Bho said, “There had been 
very groat one to have such a sou. “ What a enough of it.” 

fine, frank fellow he seems,” she said to her- Longmore dr*ve that afternoon over those 
self. “How willing lie seems to believe the immense flats that lie between Boston and 
truth. What a beautiful earnestness in seek- Blaut Farm. The air was clear and very 
ing it out! ” in fact, there was a case, such keen ; the whole country was one level sheet 
as lawyers seldom get upon their liooks, a case of whiteness, only here and there broken by a 
of love at first sight. It was a ease dear, long line of stunted willows, one of those funny 
positive, and most particular; Borneo anil little windmills that are set by the sluggish 
Juliet, themselves never stood so suddenly en- dykes to propel the water, a solitary willow- 
chanted between the hostile hosts of their surrounded farm, with an occasional round 
two fiery houses. Tom Broadhurst let no haystack eaten out by the cattle into the 

S iss grow under his feet; he soon had liis shape of a huge mushroom, or a dreary 
her on the right track. Mary and lie met stretch of black fir-trees far away in the dish 
—how many tunes ? W ell, it really is amazing tance. It was little more than four o’clock 
how many times they found it necessary to when Longmore was ascending the steep hill 
see each other in the course of a very few to Blaut Farm, but it was already im'k. 


weeks, to put tilings in a train. Mrs. Hanford piercing cold, and some fine flakes of snow 
was soon taken into the secret, and, with her made him sav to himself, “ We Bhall have 
..dear, strong mind, took in the whole thing, another downfall.’’ Mrs. Hanford’s dinner 
Ike love affair and all, heartily. M ary phased was not till six o’clock, but she had begged 
’ a deal of time at Slant Farm, and Tom Broad- her brother to be there early, both, on acoount 
hurst iode over there continually. It was of the short days and because die wanted 
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[Conduct*! by 


b ot h * talk with him* It wan to be a flunily 
party, with the exception of Broadhurat and 
his son, and the clergyman and his wife, to 
whom Mrs. Ilanford baa imparted her scheme, 
and implored the vicar’s aid in the crisis. 

Lot ignore, on entering his house, met his 
sister m the hall, and they embraced each 
other affectionately. Maiy, who hail been 
there some days, remained in the drawing- 
room, for she was too much terrified to 
venture out. Mrs. Sanford having seen her 
brother relieved of his coats and wrappers, 
opened the drawing-room door, and purposely 
allowed him to go in first. Scarcely did he, 
however, set his foot in the room, than he 
turned round, and with a fierce low outburst 
of—“ The devil I” he plunged past Mrs. 
Sanford in the direction of the hooka on 
which hung his hat and coat. hire. Sanford 
had probably expected something of the kind, 
for she suddenly opposed her large calm 
person in his way—and as he gave her a 
terrible look, saying— 

“You, Bister! you!” Bhe seized him by 
both arms, and said— 

“ Brother ! brother! show yourself a mau 
and a Christian. There are things to tell yon 
that will set everything right” 

At the same moment Mary rushed from 
the room, clasped his knees, and cried in ago¬ 
nised tones—“ Oh, father! father! ” 

But Longmore had by tbis time grasped his 
hat with one hand, thrust it upon his head, 
snatched his great coat with the other, had 
given himself a furious shake loose, and dashed 
out of tire door. The scene he left liehind was 
awful. Mary Longmore had sunk down on 
the floor where her father had left her, and 
was weeping convulsively. Mrs. Ilanford was 
exclaiming, 

- “ What a madman ! What a fury! But 
lie shall be bronght to reason.” 

Tom Broadhurat stood over Mary, whisper¬ 
ing to her something which only seemed to 
Increase, if either, the violence of her grief; 
<and Mr. Broadhurat almost wept. 

“Stem him, Mrs. Banfonj^! Send after 
him! I won’t stand in his way. I will 
retire to the inn.” And with that Mr. Broad- 
haret also snatched his hat, and rushed out. 

What a New Year’s dinner-party! what 
an. upshot of the experiment! Mrs. Hanford 
did sot send after her brother. She knew 
very well she might just as rationally send 
for Lincoln Minster; but Bhe set about to 
comfort Mary, telling her never to fear—all 
should be right yet; her father’s proud spirit 
should be made to bend, it was a miserable 
scene. 

Meantime Longmore had hastened into the 
stableyard, where his horse was not yet got 
out of his harness—made the man put him in 
again in desperate speed, jumped into the gig, 
and drove off. The snow was now falling in 
masses—a keen east wind drove it into his 
face and bosom — it was pitch dark, and 
neither man nor horse could tell which was 


road, and which was not. But. the storm 
within Longmore’s breast raged far more 
fiercely than it did without. He lashed, hie 
horse, and whirled on. But even the horse 
began to slacken, spite of the whip, and be¬ 
trayed umuistake&ble symptoms of uncertainty 
and reluctance to proceed. Longmore gave 
him some unmerciful cuts, which for a while 
sent him forward at a good rate. But again 
the poor horse stopped ; and in response to 
the whip only reared, wheeled aside, and 
refused to go. None lvut a madman would 
attempt such a road on such a night. The 
horse evidently thought so, and therefore 
stood stock still, in spite of tlic murderous 
inflictions of Longmore’s whip. At length 
{ Longmore saw that it was no use to urge liun. 
“Fool!” he exclaimed ; gave the rein a pull, 
j to the left, and the poor animal, joyfully obey- 
j ing the hint, turned, and proceeded at a rapid 
| rate towards the farm. He would have 
stopped at Mrs. Ranford’s gate; but again 
Longmore applied the whip, and the gig rolled 
expeditiously on to the village-inn. Here 
Longmore flung the reins.on the horse's neck, 
and stalked into the bouse. There was a 
considerable crowd of labourers drinking and 
smoking in the common room, who, as well as 
the landlady, stared to see him enter. 

“ Put up iny horse,” he Baid ; and was pro¬ 
ceeding to enter the parlour. 

“ 1 beg your pardon, Sir,” said the landlady ; 
“butthat room is engaged.” 

“ Show me another, then,” said Longmore. 
The landlady opened another door, saying— 

“ But there is no fire, Sir!” 

“ Then make one.” said Longmore, gruffly; 
and entering, flung himself on the sofa, in his 
snow-covered clothes and hat. The landlady 
quickly brought a light, and attempted to 
light the fuel already in the grate ; but the 
sticks were damp. They refused to kindle, 
and the poor woman, hastily clearing out the 
grate, brought forth wood and live coal from 
the kitchen. In vain! The chimney was 
damp ; the smoke drove down, and tilled the 
room ; Longmore bade her angrily let the fire 
.'done, and go. She made her exit in evident 
alarm. 

Longmore sat gloomily on the sofa. The 
room was deathly cold ; the smoke filled his 
eyes and lungs with its sharp, suffocating 
vapour—he looked round and wished himself 
dead. But something now caught his atten¬ 
tion. The room was only divided from the 
next by a thin wooden partition. The land¬ 
lord was holding a garrulous talk with some 
guest there, and every word he uttered was 
as audible as if in the room itself. Longmore 
started. He heard his own name. Yes!— 
there it was again. 

“ So he’s likely, I hear, to get the property 
back again. They say the old woman has 
peached; but I know not. If she was bought 
one way she may. be bought another, and 1 
Longmore is a determined man.” 

“ Silence 1 ” said another voice—it was ho 
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other than that of Broadhurst—iLongmore 
trembled with excitement at tlie sound. 
“Silence !” — said Brondhuvst—“I cannot 
allow you to say a word against Mr. Lone- 
more. I tell you, and I if any man should 
know, he has been foully injured aud misre¬ 
presented. It was all a mistake, and that 
bad woman clenched it. No! Longmore— 
and 1 beg you will everywhere say so, from 
me—Longmore, from what I have lately 
learned, is as noble, tine-licarted a man as 
ever lived. Sir, I would give my right-hand 
to do him justice ; and justice, if there is a 
God in heaven, he will yet have done him.” 

‘‘ F.ord-o’-merey ! ” exclaimed the landlord, 
“do yew say so?” “Yes, 1 say ho,” replied 
Broad hurst; “till justice Is done to that man 
the load of a. mountain lies on my heart.” 

Longmoro turned deadly pale as he heard 
these words, lie sunk down again upon the 
sofa, whence he had si arted on hearing these 
voices, laid his head on the table, aud seemed 
shaken by some terrible convulsion. In 
another minute lie rose up. still pale, but 
with an eager look passed out of the room, 
entered that where Broadhurst was, and, 
putting out liis hand to the astonished lawyer, 
said, *• I heard what you said—I believe you." 
The lawyer, still more astonished, and looking 
as if an apparition had suddenly stood liefmv 
him—yet clutched at the offered hand— 
seemed to groan out rather than speak, 
“ Almighty God lie thanked ! ” and the two 
desperate foes stood thus till a gusli of tears 
appeared on Broadhurst’s face. “Now, God 
be praised, all is right,” Broadhurst again 
ejaculated. “Yea!—till is right!” repealed 
L.ngtnore. 

“ Yon must dinr. with me,” said Broadhurst. 
“ Good God, what have I not to say to you ! ” 

“ Nav,” said Longmore, “ we must nut dine 
hero. Think how we left them at my sister’s. 
We must go there at once.” 

“ Bight! Bight!” said Broadhurst, and the 
next moment the astonished people in the 
kitchen saw these two men, who for -years 
had been engaged in such a deadly strife, 
going arm-in-arm swiftly out of the house. 

Wluvt the state of affairs was at Mrs. Han¬ 
ford’s may well be imagined. Mary was 
overwhelmed with the most vehement grief; 
Tom Broadhurst stood over her, holding her 
hand, and every now and then bidding her to 
he comforted—all would go well yet—all the 
time looking himself a picture of despair. 
Mrs. llanfom, after marching to and fro in 
great agitation, and abusing her brother, 
heartily, as the most obstinate of animals, had 
sat down, moodily, in her easy-chair, by the 
fire, and seemed more in a state of deep anger 
than of sorrow. Her scheme had failed sig¬ 
nally, as everyone had told her it would; she 
had, to all appearance, aggravated affairs 
dreadfully; she was too much mortified to be 
really sorry; The clergyman and his wife 
came in. They saw at a glance what had 
happened. A few indignant words from Mrs. 


Hanford, and Mary’s tears, told everything. 
There fell a deep and blank silence on Hie 
party. What a New Year’s dinner-party! 
Never was there such a wretched scene of 
utter desolation. In the midst of it came a 
violent ring at the bell. All started. Mary 
Longmore gave a shriek, and stood trembling 
with clasped bands and death-like face. 
“ Something dreadful has happened to that 
wilful man ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Ranford going 
impetuously towards the door. At that mo¬ 
ment the door opened, and Longmore and 
Broadhurst entered together. Before any of 
them could recover from their astonishment, 
Longmore said, “ It is all right! ” and caught 
his sister in his arms, and embraced and 
kissed her outrageously. Then he caught his 
daughter to his heart, who, at those words, 
flew to him, and embraced and kissed her still 
more outrageously. Then lie shook hands 
wiih Tom Broadhurst and the clergyman, 
both together; and they shook his hands, 
and he shook theirs again ; and then he 
I would most likely have kissed the clergyman’s 
lady, only sin* and Mrs. Ranford were most 
' passionately kissing aud crying at one another 
| at the wry time. 

I Never was there sncli a hearty, cordial, 
general reconciliation and felicitation. Long- 
more seemed at one effort to have flung off tul 
j his gall and misanthropy. In the midst of 
| their joy, they seemed to forget the other 
! great event of their meeting—the dinner; 
the hom' w:is long past. Nobody before had 
had any inclination to eat, from sorrow; now 
they had forgotten it, for joy. But at length, 
up came the turkey, up came the roast beefj 
up came the game, the plum-pudding, and all 
the tarts, mince-pies, and knick-nackeries; 
aud what a dinner w;u*tliere after all 1 How 
triumphant Mrs. Ranford looked! Her gene¬ 
ralship had succeeded after all. How bright 
A1 ary looked j how pleased Tom and his father 
looked ! and as for Mr. Longmore, he never 
seemed so large, bo florid, so jovial; all his 
old jollity aud ^randeur of good-heartedness 
seemed come bock again at once. Everybody 
wondered, as they came to look at each other, 
and smile at each other, and talk to each 
other, how in the world it wan possible that 
people, so excellent as they were, aud so made 
for each other’s society, conld have made such 
a dismal blnnder as they had made. Mary 
observed, with a quiet snnle, that Oliver Gala- 
smith hail explained it all long ago. 

“How so?" asked her father, astonished. 
“ How could he, when he did not know 
us?” 

“ Well,” said Mary, “ he must have known 
us, or people exactly like ns—for he said that 
all this sort of thing came of people not know¬ 
ing one another.” 

“ God bless us! ” said Longmore, looking 
quite astonished, “ how precisely true that is I 
Let us drink to Oliver’s immortal memoir.” 

“ With all our hearts 1 ” was echoed worn 
all sides of the table. 
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• “And add, ‘ God bless us’ to it,” said the 

dercymau. 

« Bravo I ” said Broadhurst—■“ Oliver Gold¬ 
smith, and God bless ua! ” 

The toast -was drunk amid a strange accom¬ 
paniment of smiles and tears. 

The rest of our story is short. Every one 
may imagine it. The speedy recovery of 
Longmqre Bark; the repurchase of the ample 
old wool warehouses, for Longmore would 
rebuild all his old trade again, and make his 
rounds amongst his old former friends again; 
the marriage of Tom and Mary, and a score 
' of other good tliiugs which all sprung from 
; the happy change begun by Christmas, and 
completed by Mrs. Eanford’s New Years 
Dinner. 


THE BURIAL OF THE OLD YEAR 

Wx were a mighty multitude 

That, mourning for the Old Year, stood, 

The great, the poor, the wise, the good. 

The wicked, and the fair; 

No matter for their rank or place; 

The beggar; he of noblo race; 

All come to pay a farewell grace 
To the departed Year. 

I It had been snowing day and night, 

And the sable earth had a fringe of light, 
j As the velvet pull bath a border of white 
i When they mourn a virgin dead ; 

j And the solemn wind sang mournfully 
i A dirge of deep solemnity; 

And file stars looked down from the cold grey sky, 
And the moon sailed overhead. 

' Why art thou robed in thy pure white dress, 

] Thy type of virgin loveliness ? 

Our load is a load of wickedness, 

Of sin, and want, and gloom: 

Loaded with every vice and crime. 

That has stained tko children of every clime. 
Throughout all lands, throughout all time, 

Was the Year that wo entomb ! 

Fearful and hushed, and awed, and still, 

’ Was Nature: on every sloping hill 
The front had chained each trick 1 in g rill. 

And stiffened each rippling wave ; 

The very wind had a muffled sound, 

■ I As it swept o’er the snow-encrusted ground, 

And wont moaning sadly round and round 

The brink of the new-made grave 1 

They brought the corpse to hirlowly bed: 

We saw ha the moonlight the nged head 
Bowed down by the weight of Urn tears he hod shed 
In hi mortal pilgrimage; 

Bat there was a fleeting shadow-like smilo, 

As a halo around his bps the while, 

last feint trace of a youth without guile. 

Bad lingered till mournful age. 

. Then there were groans, and sobs, and sighs, 

And uplift hands; and tearful eyes, 

• And wailing moans, and piercing cries, 

1 And many a heavy breast; 

] And those he had treated cruelly , 

: Looked on him even mouramgly, 

I And murmured tyr and pityingly, 

■4 “ (led send ms soul may rest! *■, 


And they parted a path through the eloso-preesod 
throng. 

And I stept to the grave side, the crowd among ; 

For they saw I was moved by the Spirit of Song, 

To lament for the cold oorpso clay; 

And I stood by his narrow resting-place. 

And looked my last on his dear old face, 

And prayed for him to God's groat grace, 

And kissed him where ho lay. 

A solemn voice chimed the midnight hour j 

From the height of uu old embattled tower. 

And struck by a more than mortal power, ' 

A deep bell 'gun to toll; I 

And I stood erect, and east my eyes 
Up to the stars in the dark drear skies, : 

And hearing only mourning sighs, , 

I prayed for the parted Soul. 1 

“ Father!—earth's nations in Ihoir joy mid pain i j 
“ Look up to Thco: let it not be in vain ! 

“ We pray Thee that this parted year may rest 
“ With his old brethren ; may their home be blest! ; 

“ llark the bell tolls ! 

“ And with that knell arises in our soids 
'• The memory of what lies paosed awny. This Year 
“ Hatli plundered us of many wo held Dear, ! 

•' Hath taken from us mauy a precious One, 

“ Hath left us desolate, bereaved, alone ! 

“ Father ! our hearts are lifted at this time 
“ Above the world, of siu, and guilt, and crime : > 

“Those this Year injured, those ho heaped with | 
gain, i 

“ Alike pray for him: Father ! not in vain ! 1 

'* We bury in his grave our memories ; i 

“ Of wrongs and woes, and guilts, and injuries: ;; 

“ We offer up a sacritk-o divine ; ; 

" Of human passions at this funeral shrine: 

*■ Within this dead Year’s misty shroud we lay 
“ Our crimes, revenges, ovonuoro away ! i 

“ So, may the Aged Man before Thy throne. 

“ Burdened with our sins, and with his own, 

“ Aliko by Thy great love, all sins forgiven, f 

“ Await our coming, with pure joy—in Heaven !” 


THE IRISH CALIFORNIA. 


Towards the end of the session of 1849, 
Lord-Ashley and the O’Goriuan Mahoijt as- ; 
tonished the House of Common with a piece i 
of intelligence of that kind which, iu popular ; 
phrase, is described as seeming far too good 1 
to be true. They announced a discovery that 
upwards of ninety pounds might lie made out 
of one hundred Ions of Irish peat, by on outlay 
of sixteen jsiunds—namely, eight pounds for • 
the peat, and the same sum for the magic 
requisite to turn it into caslp Now there are i 
iu Ireland two million eight hundred and 
tlurty thousand acres of peat bog, varying 
in depth from six to forty feet. At the 
above rate, the products of peat would have 
returned some five hundred per cent. Thus, 
one-seventh of the whole surface of IreSaud 
would have proved to be a territory far ex¬ 
ceeding iu wealth the most auriferous oA - 
regions—California proper, El Dorado, or the- 
imaginary domains of Mr. Thomas Timer, 
Experiment, however, it was found, had not, 
yet warranted a dependence on these golden > s 
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- premises, and the magnificent expectations respectively. All these products, except the 
which had been entertained from peat were mdphurie acid in the sulphate of ammonia, 
forgotten. ana the lime in the acetate of lime, are 

That is to say, they were forgotten by the entirely derived from the peat. The con- 
British public, but not by the gentleman whose sumption of thirty-six thousand five hundred 
enterprise had given occasion for them, aud Ions of peat in a year would, it is computed, 
the result of whose attempts to utilise peat,, give an amount of goods equivalent to twenty 
prematurely disclosed, formed the substance three thousand six hundred and twenty-five 
of the foregoing statements. Mr. Owen, the pounds, leaving, after the deduction of the 
gentleman in question, having, in a letter to cost of production, •eleven thousand nine 
the “ Times,” rectified the mistake that had hundred and eight jiouuds profit, 
been made as to the conclusiveness of the For the lwnefit of our 11011 -chemical friends, 
experiments wlicrcon those statements had it must also lie observed that the paraffine 
been founded, continued quietly to prosecute (which is a sort of vegetable spermaceti), the . 
liis designs upon ppat,till lie had succeeded in naphtha, the oils, the ammonia, and the ,’cetic 
ascertaining what was really to bp hoped from acid, do not exist severally in the peat ruidy- 
it., with sufficient precision to obtain for the formed. They cannot be extracted from it, 
estimate respectful quotation in the money- as acid, and sugar, aud fragrant essential oil 
urticle of the rather celebrated journal just can be got, out of an orange, for instance, or 
mentioned. It appears that a yield, not tan out of oak bark, or bitter extract out of 
indeed of five hundred, but at least of one hops. Though they come out of the peat, 
i hundred per cent., may be expected from the they are not in it. An explanation of this 
; material. One hundred per cent, derivable somewhat paradoxical remark ruav seem due 
j from peat, will be a benefit to Ireland com- to the class of readers just now addressed, 
mensuratc with her bogs, tlio area and Peat, like all other vegetable substances, 
contents of which, it must be admitted, are consists of the elementary principles or forms 
considerable. Peat, which, save that it was of matter (elementary’, as far as we yet know) 
used as an inferior sort of fuel, wjis heretofore called carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. It also. 

! merely one of the encumbrances of Irish ; like all animal, and some but not all vegetable 
; estates, bids fair to be, henceforth, a mine of' matter, contains another such-like elementary 
wealth to Ireland. j principle termed nitrogen. These four ele- 

Now, it may 1«? said that there are two Intents, combined chemically in different pro- 
methods of mining. One consists in simply j portions, constitute everything that can 
i digging into the earth, and getting out itsj possibly Ik* made or obtained from a purely 
j riches. In the other ease the miner does not animal or vegetable sul (Stance. According to 
j penetrate into the mere globe of the earth, the number and proportion in which they 
[I but into the several sukstadeea of the earth’s combine, is the nature of every individual 
' productions. He extracts his wealth out of compound which they'form; it may be food, 
j the very matter itself of which this or that it may be poison ; it may* serve for furniture, 

| tiling is composed. So he gets starch out of for clothing, for fuel. As the letters of the 
; * wheat, or sugar out of beet-root, not to alphabet by various arrangements form a 
j mention a multitude of other valuables ob- vast number of words, so by different cumbi- 
1 tained from different sources. This miner is nations do those elements compose a multitude 
■ the chemist. By chemistry, treasures are of things. For example, carbon, hydrogen, 
detected in rubbish—arc derived from apjia- and oxygen, united in the proportions of four 
rently useless refuse and offal. .For instance, of the first, six ofJlie second, and two of the 
. chemistry it is, that cau make above cent per last, make alcohol or spirit of wine. Twelve 
cent out of a tangled mass of weeds, the of carbon, eleven of hydrogen, and eleven i f 
matted medley of lialf-dccay'ed mosses, rushes, oxygen, constitute gum. Nitrogen and oxy- 
graases, and heather, constituting peat. gen united in equal.proportions, become the 

It had been known for some time that well-known “laughing gas;” in the propor¬ 
tion was treasure in pent; but the question tions of one of nitrogen to five of oxygen, 
was how to get at it, unless at an expense they constitute corrosive nitric acid or aquar 
which would have equalled or exceeded its fortis. And carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
! worth. This probfem was at last effectually nitrogen, variously combined, constitute the 
solved by Mr. Bees lleece, the scientific co- several substances procured from peat— 
adjutor of Mr. Owen, by the invention of a namely, paraffine, naphtha, oils, acetic add, 
process for which he has obtained a patent, aud ammonia. 

and of the nature of which, by the favour of Simply to mix these elements in the pro- 
Mr. Heece, a general idea will be presented to portions required to generate a particular 
th® rodder. substance, is not sufficient to make it. For 

It must be premised that the produce of that purpose they must bo blended by a union 
peat consists of—sulphate of ammonia, value more intimate than that of mere mechanical 
twelve pounds per ton; acetate of lime, four- mixture. -They must be amalgamated by 
teen pounds; naphtha, five shillings per gallon; chemical combination, so as to be intermingled 
paraffine, one milling per pound; and two in the minutest particle of the compound, 
varieties of ail, at one smiling per gallon, To accomplish this is more or less difficult in 
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different cases; in that of peat, the task is combustion of vegetable matter. These are 
very easy. forced tip by the continued pressure of the 

Pill the bowl of a common tobacco-pipe with steam bellows through the superincumbent 
slome peat, and cap it with pipe-clay. Put the mass of peat. They cannot burn it, because 
bowl of the pipe into a red-hot fire. In a tew in order to do that it would be necessary that 
minutes a Binoke will issue from the end of they should contain free oxygen. Bitt the 
the stem. That smoke contains all the pro- combustion going on l>elow, combines all the 
ducts which are the riches of the peat, air impelled into the furnace with carbon to 
Nothing more iB necessary than to collect it, form carbonic acid; which extinguishes 
separate ite components, and purify them, fire. The ascending vapours, therefore, hot 
Mere heat has disengaged the elements of the as they are, absolutely prevent the peat from 
peat, and recombined them in the new ar- burning. But, they decompose it and distil it, 
raugements of paraffine, oils, and other matters precisely as fire would from actual contact 
already enumerated. Thus has been described with which it was defended by a dosed retort, 
a schoolboy’s experiment; but that experi- It is here to be remarked, that the hot car- 
ment is, in little, the process termed “ Dcstruc- bonic acid gas combines in its ascent with an 
tive Distillation,” by which peat is deeom- additional proportion of the carl ton of the 
posed, and converted into those materials. port, and becomes converted into carbonic 
Now, to effect the destructive distillation of oxide. The products of the decomposition 
peat, as by the tobacco-pipe, on a large scale, j and distillation escape, in the form of smoke, 
it would lie necessary that the huge retort, | from the upper aperture of the furnace into 
corresponding to the bowl of the pipe, should the worm, and so pass on to Ik; condensed in 
be made of iron, because any other materials the receiver. 

would be too thick and cumbrous, or otherwise These products are:—1. Paraffine; which 
inconvenient. But as the retort would have is a peculiar compound of hydrogen and 
to be placed in a furnace, and heated red-hot, carbon. 2. Naphtha, or wood spirit; an oxy- 
it would speedily share the fate, well known geuised combination of the same elements, 
to all good housewives, of a kitchen boiler in j 3. A volatile oil; and 4. An oil less volatile, 
which no water is kept. To Bpeak chemically, being further combinations of those elements, 
it would quickly become oxidised ; in ordinary f>. Acetate of Ammonia, which is a compound 
language, it would sooube spoiled. Moreover of all four of the elements—oxygen, hydrogen, 
the furnace would reqijire an immense quan- nitrogen, and carbon. G. Carbonate* of Am- 
tity of fuel, the cost of whicli, added to that inonia, composed. of the same elements in 
of the used-np retorts, would come to more different proportions. 7. Water; or hydrogen 
money than the proceeds of the concern would j combined with oxygen. R. A mixture of in- 
be worth. These difficulties, and some others, i flammable gases, consisting chiefly of various 
till recently stood in the way of obtaining aeriform combinations of hydrogen and car- 
from peat those important commodities whicli bon, and of carbonic oxide, the constituents 
it had for some time been suspected to be capa- of which arc carbon and oxygen. 9. Carbon 
ble of affording. They appear to have been itself, in a minute state of sulsli vision, to- 
completely surmounted at last by Mr. Reece, gether with impurities, giving the whole 


completely surmounted at last by Mr. Reece, gether with impurities, giving the whole 
He dispenses altogether with a retort, and at mingled proceeds of the combustion their 
the same time economizes fuel to the utmost appearance of smoke; a result in which it 
extent, by the following very ingenious, and will lie soon seen that the process by no 
equally simple contrivance. means terminates. 

For convenience Hake, however, we will still 


A. large furnace is buife of brick. It is 


elosed at top by a moveable cover. On one call the mixture of gases and vapours which 
side, near the base, it has an aperture con- pass out of the furnace, smoke. This smoko 
nected with a blowing-cylinder, through which is conducted by the “ worm ” into the refrige- 
air is injected by means of a steam-engine, rator, or receiver, essentially just as the 
acting as a great pair of bellows. On the vapour of the ntill ■ is treated in distilling 
other aide of the furnace, near the top, is spirits. In this receiver so much of it as u 
another aperture, whereto is fitted a convo- condensible is condensed by the cold fluid 
luted pipe, or worm, terminating in a receiver, surrounding the vessel, and collects in the 
or condenser, immersed in cold water. The form of tar and water. The rest of it, which 
furnace is filled with peat, and closed down; is gaseous, passes away through another pipe 
the peat is ignited at the lower aperture; to to a destination which will lie described by- 
this the blowing-cylinder is attached: the and-by. 

steam-engine is set going, and air is pumped In the mixed mass—or moss—of fluid con- 
in at the rate of three thousand cubic feet densed in the receiver we have all the market- 
per minute, for the oonHumption of one hun- able and most important products off the peat, 
dred tons of peat in twenty-four hours. A only blended, confused, and jombled together, 
comparatively small stratum of peat, lying in what, seemingly, iB a mere medley iff dirt 
immediately above the Mast-hole, is all that and dregs; and the question now is how to 
is burnt, in the ordinary sense of the word, get them away, and separate them, and purify 
This is converted chiefly into carbonic acid them. 

gua, and die other gaseous products of the The water is drawn off from the tar, which 
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is easily effected ; as the latter is lighter than 
the former, and cakes, sad separates itself 
from it, atul swims upon its surfeoe. With 
the water the naphtha is also drawn away. 
The water likewise contains the acetate and 
carbonate of ammonia, dissolved. One hun¬ 
dred tons of peat furnish from ten thousand 
to twelve thousand gallons of water, according 
'to the dryness of the material. In ten thou¬ 
sand gallons of this water there is a quantity 
of ammonia sufficient for the manufacture of 
one bin of sulphate of ammonia and of acetic 
acid equal to fourteen hundred weight of grey 
acetate of lime; there is also contained naphtha 
to the amount, of fifty-two gallons. This floating 
capital — its \vu may term it—is thus realised:— 
To the condensed liquor wliich has been 
separated from the tar is added lime, in the 
proportion of six. hundred weight to ten 
thousand gallons. The whole is stirred 
thoroughly for some time; and is then dis¬ 
tilled. The vapours driven off by distillation 
consist of naphtha, and ammonia, or spirit of 
hartshorn, .as it is commonly called. The 
naphtha is made to fly olf simply by the heat. 
The ammonia is expelled by the agency of the 
lime t.ii the acotatc of ammonia. The lime 
unites chemically with the carbon, oxygen, 
and part of the hydrogen of the acetate of 
ammonia. That is to say, it unites with the 
acetic acid, in consequence of containing which 
tiie substance in question is called an acetate; 
and which c< usists of those three elements. 
The remaining hydrogen w’ith all the nitrogen 
of the acetate of ammonia, constitute the 
ammonia itself; which is left free by the lime, 
and by the additional power of the heat is 
raised iu vapour together with the naphtha. 
The mixture, of the iwo vapours is conducted 
into dilute sulphuric arid, contained in a close 
vessel, lo widen a naphtha-rectifier is attached. 
The naphtha passes into the rectifier to be 
purified by distillation. The ammonia is de¬ 
tained by the sulphuric acid, with which it 
combines, and forms the salt called sulphate of 
ammonia, which has only to lie crystallised to 
be reduced to on available form. Aud so Mr. 
Reece gets his sulphate of ammonia and naph¬ 
tha ; but he has also to get acetate of lime. 

lime, it will be recollected, was added to 
the liquor whence the nnphtha and ammonia 
were distilled: and we left it there in com¬ 
bination with acetic add. In fact, it took the 
place of tho ammonia; and the liquor left iu 
the still is a solution of just that very sub¬ 
stance winch the question nowis how to obtain. 
This question might be readily sol veil by 
evaporating and crystallising the liquid merely: 
but acetate of lime obtained by this summary 
process would be in a very impure state. To 
refine it, therefore, is necessary. A ccordingly, 
the liquor is concentrated by lieing boiled 
down till in every one hundred parts of it are 
contained ten parts of acetic acid combined 
with lime. Then sulphuric acid is added to 
it insufficient quantity to unite with the lime 
and disengago the acetic acid. The liquoar is 


now distilled again; and the produce* of the 
distillation is acetic acid. This is again satu¬ 
rated with lime, and thus returns to the state 
of acetate, the resulting acetate of lime being 
now sufficiently pure for commercial purposes, 
and needing nothing further than being boiled 
down and dried to be ready for the market. 

In the processes above described, lime has 
been represented as dissolving the connexion 
between ammonia and acetic acid ; sulphuric 
acid as disengaging acetic acid from lime, and 
as arresting the volat ile ammonia and causing 
it and naphtha to part company. To be under¬ 
stood by all to whom these presents inav come, 
it must be stated that these changes are the 
result of the play of chemical affinities, dif¬ 
ferent substances having different degrees of 
attractiveness one for the other, breaking 
their mutual engagements, and cutting each 
other out, thus exhibiting behaviour analo¬ 
gous to phenomena occasionally met with in 
another sphere than that of chemistry. Acetic 
acid deserts ammonia for litne. Lime again 
jilts acetic for the more powerful charms of 
sulphuric acid. These, loo, are of a nature so 
irresistible as to resist and enchain fickle 
ammonia. But from these interesting analo¬ 
gies we must return to our peat. It lias been 
seen how sulphate of ammonia, acetate of 
lime, and naphtha are obtained from its watery 
product; it .has now to be shown bow the 
paraffine and the oils are extracted from 
its tar. 

The tar derived from one hundred tons of 
peat consists of from three hundred to three 
hundred and fifty pounds of paraffine, and 
three hundred gallons of oils, with a sub¬ 
stance called capnomor (a Greek compound 
word, merely signifying “part of smoke ") and 
waste. * 

This paraffine which holds so important a 
place among the products of peat, was first 
discovered in tar by Reiciieubach, It is a white, 
fusible,solid substance, and it has the capability 
of lieing distilled without material change. It 
melts at one hundred and ten degrees (Fah¬ 
renheit) into an oily liquid. like wax, it 
burns with a beautifully clear white flame. 
Its combustion is unattended with the slightest 
smell. Such a substance, obtained cheaply 
and plentifully, would clearly be a great addi¬ 
tion to the common stock of hitman property. 
Unfortunately, however, in the preparation 
of paraffine, the use of ether was necessary. 
Valuable as was the parntUne, it was not 
worth the exchange; to consume ether in 
procuring, it was like throwing sovereigns 
after crowns. It might have still continued 
to be a mere chemical curiosity. The prac¬ 
tical difficulty, however, of obtaining this 
commodity, has also been overcome by Mr. 
Reece. • 

The tar is melted and carefully freed from 
water.' Whilst it is of a temperature not 
exceeding one hundred degrees Fahrenheit, 
twenty gallons of sulph uric acid are added to it. 
The acid and tar are well stirred together 
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diifotg twenty minutes. The sulphuric acid 
.. decomposes the impurities, combines with 
them, and precipitates them, or causes them 
to gravitate to the bottom of the vessel. 
Thoroughly to effect their separation, hot 
water is added. They, being heavier than 
the water, sink. The purer portion of the 
tor, consisting of the oils and paraffine, floats 
on ’ the sumce of the water, which thus 
forms an intervening station of partition 
between it and the uregs. The mixture of 
paraffine and oils is now drawn off and dis¬ 
tilled. The first half part of the products of 
the distillation is»set apart; this consists of 
• the moTe volatile oil, mingled with some 
foreign matters. The other half includes the 
imraffina together with the oil of the denser 
sort. This Sitter product of the distillation 
is allowed to cool; and then the paraffine 
crystallises, and may be discovered in the 
form of flakes, diffused throughout the oil. 
The mass is now subjected to pressure ; and 
thus the fluid oil is squeezed away from the 
more solid paraffine. Here, then, it may be 
supposed, we have the paraffine. True ; 
but we have it qualified with two very serious 
drawbacks,—its colour is veiy bad, and its 
odour is worse. To bleach and to deodorise 
it, it is subjected to the operation of chloro- 
chromic acid, which has the twofold effect of 
rendering it both clear and sweet. The 
paraffine is now of the colour of butter; but, 
at this stage of its preparation, another 
obstacle is encountered. It has passed into 
an amorphous state; that is, it has lost its 
consistent form; itB transluceney has also 
been destroyed. To restore these qualities it 
is distilled once more. Powerful hydraulic 
pressure is then applied to it, and, lastly, it 
is exposed for a Amsiderable time to the 
action of free steam. And thus, in a pre¬ 
sentable shape, eliminated from a mass of 
foal and fetid tar, we at last get the pa¬ 
raffine. 

.The oils, both the portion of oil distilled in 
the first instance from the tar, and that sub¬ 
sequently separated by pressure from the 
paraffine, have now to be purified. They are 
s nflngled together, and a quantity either of 
caustic potash or soda, or lime, is mingled 
with them. Lime is preferable on account 
of its comparative cheapness. Having been 
well stirred, the mixture is allowed to settle; 
and then the oils are decanted, and sulphuric 
acid is added to them. The sulphuric acid 
combines with any portion of lime that may 
lie suspended in their substance, and throws 
it down in the form of insoluble sulphate of 
lime, and with it precipitates other remaining 
impurities. The mingled oils ore now finally 
distilled, and bleached by chlorochromic 
acid. Of the product of this ultimate dis¬ 
tillation the first sixty parts per cent, con¬ 
stitute the lighter oil, and the remaining 
portion consists of that which is denser and 
less volatile. 

; Tho^jasoous products 'of the distillation of 


the peat remain to be accounted for. They 
amount, for every one hundred tons of peat, 
to six million cubic feet of mixed inflammable 
gases, namely, carbaretted hydrogen, olefiant 
gas, and free hydrogen (this Inner varying 
according to the dryness of the peat), to¬ 
gether with carbonic oxide. With these are 
mingled a certain proportion of nitrogen, and 
a minute quantity of carbonic acid, both of 
which are uninflammable; but their quantity 
is too small to niter fere materially with 
the inflammability of the whole. This mixture 
of gases is conducted away in pipes, and used 
as fuel for the supply of the steam-engines and 
the distilling apparatuses,* and also to afford 
sources of heat for drying, steaming, burning 
lime, and other purposes, in the establishment 
and its neighbourhood. 

We have now—by the help of Mr. Recce— 
resolved the bulk of our peat into its salt, oils, 
spirit, and vegetable wax or sperm, and gases. 
Nothing remains of it on the hearth of the 
furnace but some three or four tons of “ slag,” 
which is allowed to run out, as in the process 
of Bmelting iron. 

That these products of peat are highly use¬ 
ful, may be inferred from their commercial 
value, above stated. Sulphate of ammonia is 
employed in the preparation of the muriate, 
carbonate, and other salts of ammonia used in 
medicine, chemistiy, and various arts and 
nianufiictures. It is also very generally ap¬ 
plied as a fertilising agent. Acetate of lime 
is the source whence is obtained acetic or 
pyroligneous acid, or distilled vinegar ; calico- 
printers also make great use of it. Naphtha 
is a sulatancc in great request with hatters, 
varnish-makers, and all who want a ready 
and efficient solvent of gums and resins, 
besides serving for combustion and illumina¬ 
tion. Paraffine, in virtue of its close resem¬ 
blance to the most beautiful wax or sperm, 
and from its readily combining with thoso 
bodies and most fatty matters by fusion, as 
well as by reason of the whiteness and lustre 
of the flame with which it burns, is a material 
fitted for the manufacture of a most elegant 
description of candles. Its emitting no odour 
in burning renders it peculiarly eligible for 
illuminating purposes. The more volatile oil 
is, like the naphtha, valuable as a solvent of 
caoutchouc, gutta percha, and various resins 
and varnishes: the more fixed oil may be 
combined with tallow or palm-oil, to make 
grease for lubricating machine^; or mixed 
with common oil'to produce a cheap lamp-oil. 
it is also convertible into the best kind of 
lamp-black. 

When the peat-bog has been cleared for 
the purposes of the chemist, it must not 
be forgotten that the soil laid fere is now 
amenable to the operations of the husband¬ 
man. 

The labonr of cutting, and otherwise pre¬ 
paring the peat, must of course be a most 
extensive source of industrial occupation, and 
afford employment to a vast number of 
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persons hitherto existing, or rather, vegeta- of a tree, which jay prostrate across the sing- 
ting in a state of semi-starvation. Thus not gish water, whose broken Junbs shone bright 
ottlywill peat be converted into acetates and m the gay drapery of a scarlet-blossomed epi- 
atnmoniacal salts, and paraffine, and other phyte,I lighted my'pipe, and taking a book 
hydrocarbons, hut will undergo a not less from my pocket, began lazily turning, over the 
interesting metamorphosis into Irish bacon, pages aud lightly gleaning the pleasant 
Irish beef, Irish bread—let ub hope—and thought of a witty and social poet. My 


view to the latter of these transformations, pecker on a decaying tree close at liana, to tbe 
Mr. Owen has a capital experiment to relate, glittering flashes of a Karabiwitas, a Topaz-, 
tried by him at his already established works throated humming-bird—a frequenter of dark 
at Newtown Crommelin, in Antrim. The and solitary creeks, capturing flies among the 
plum-pudding was a much greater novelty to gay petals, for his nest-keeping partner, who, 
the poor fellows than'the paraffine, at its lirst a few paces up the stream was gently swing- 
disco voiy, was to the world of chemists. ing with the evening breeze, in her tiny home. 

If any dependence can be placed from facts I had been in this position for some time, 
aud figures, and the most intelligible argu- little regarding the whizzing hum of insects 
ments ami deductions from scientific data, it constantly passing and repassing—when, my 
does seem that Ireland contains the elements gaze chancing to fall a yard or more from my 
of a prosperity only to be paralleled in amount resting place,! detected a small bright-grey 
by her previous wretchedness. The traditional bee, about the third of au inch in length, 
gratitude of Irishmen still honours St. Patrick disappearing in what seemed u Bolid part of 
for having preached *.11 the vermin of their the trunk. 

island into the peat,- 1 .gs. They will, probably, There was no hole or crevice perceptible to 
have much more reason to thank Mr. Pees! the eye, nor did that portion of the luirk feci 
Iteece and Mr. Owen for the opulence which | less smooth than that immediately adjoining, 
those, gentlemen will have conjured out of the I might be mistaken—nay! I must be. I hud 
Iwot by the beautiful magic of chemistry, just arrived at this last conclusion, when a 
aided by capital. tiny piece of the lark was suddenly raised, 

__... --- and out flew the little gentleman I*had seen 

A NEW PHASE OF BEE-LIFE. disappear, or one too like him not to belong 
_ to the same family, I he mystery was solved. 

About the middle of an afternoon in July, Some ingenious bee-architect had devised an 
1848, we had landed on a hov sand-bank, entrance-gate, fitting so admirably as to defy 
which, for a short distance, skirted the right discovery when shut; while I was certain 
bank of the stream, for the purpose ot that I could lay my linger almost on the pre- 
enc&mping for the nigl t; and right glad were cist: spot, the closest inspufliou failed to reveal 
wo to stretch our limbs after ten hours’ pad- any trace of its outline.*The.bark, though 
dling. The Indians had started in their wood- polished ami even, was oiWered with faint m- 
skin up the neighbouring ereek, in quest of terlaoed streaks, from wdiich even the smoothest 
game tor our evening’s repast, an<l the women bark is never free ; and the skilful car- 
were clearing a space beneath the branches for penler bad adapted the irregular tracings of 


petition on the Essequibo, will remember his should again fly ^xsn; nor was 1 kept long 
first guiltless attempt to hook the wary cay- in expectation, for it presently popped up to 
man, before seeking more skilful allies in the permit the egress of another of the fraternity, 
Indian settlement higher up the river. The and a ready twig prevented its descending, 
sand-hank in which we were about to bivouac, I found it designedly crooked and jagged at 
was that mentioned in his narrative, where, the edges, with au average width of about a 
for four days, he had impatiently waited for quarter of an inoh, and twice that in length: 
the shades of evening, and as often turned its substance was little more than the outer 
into his hammock at day-break with his skin of the bark, and, being still connected, 
longings ungratified. at one end, opened and closed as with a 

It wob as usual intensely hot in the sun. spring. The canning workman had no 
■ To Beek some relief, for the first time during doubt been aware that had he made it 
the day, I strolled—or rather straggled, for much shorter—which the size of the pas* 
every step through the tangled creepers had sengers would have permitted—it would 


to be gained by hacking and hewing with a have required to be thrown farther hack, 
cutlass—down to the cool banks of the ergek, when the greater tension would soon have 
whose, overhan ging branches, forming a mag- destroyed the elasticity of the lunge, and, 
nificent arcade of verdure, almost excluded with that, its power of fitting close to the 
(or admitted only at distant intervals), the tree. Immediately within the doorway was a 
scorching rays. small ante-chamber, forming a sort of porter’s 

Seating myself on the smooth grey trunk lodge to the little surly grey-liveried gentle- 
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in my rambles, did I ever chance to meet 
with another family of the same species, or 
with kindred habits. 


TTTK QUEEN’S TOBACCO-PIPE. 

Wm have seen pipes of all sorts and sizes in 
mrr tim e Xu Germany, where the finest 
coaster is but twenty-pence a pound, and 
excellent leaf-tobacco only five-pence, we have 
seen pipes that resembled actual furnaces 
compared with the general race of pipes, and 
have known a man smoke out half a pound 
qf coaster and drink a gallon of beer at a 
sitting. But this is perfectly pigmy work 
when compared with the royal pipe and 
consumptive tobacco power of Victoria of 
England. The Queen’s pipe is, beyond all 
controversy—for we have seen it—-equal to any 
other thousand pipes that can be produced 
from the pipial stores of this smoking world. 
She has not only an attendant to present it 
whenever she may call for it, but bis orders 
are to have it always in the moat admirable! 
smoking state—always lighted, without regard! 
to the ijuantity of tobacco it may consume; and, j 
accordingly, her pipe is constantly kept | 
smoking day and night without a moment’s j 
intermission, and there arc, besides the grand j 
pipe-master, a number of attendants hires-1 
santly employed in seeking the most suitable j 
tobacco, and bringing it to the gruud-mufiter. 
There is no sjiceies of tobacco which the 
Queen has not m her store-room. Shag, pig¬ 
tail, Cavendish, Manilla, Jiavaumi, cigars, 
cheroots, negrolioad every possible species of 
nicotian, she gives a trial to, by way of variety. 
A single cigar she holds in as much contempt 
as a lion would a fly by way of mouthful. We 
have seen her grand-master drop whole hand¬ 
fuls of Havanuas at once into her pipe, and 
after them as many Cuban. 

It may abate the wonder of the reader at 
this stupendous smoking power of the Queen, 
if we admit, as must, indeed, have become 
apparent in the course of our remarks, that 


the Queen perforins her smoking, as she does 
many of her other royal acts, by the hands of 
her servants. In truth, to speak candidly, 
the Queen never smokes at all, except ihvougk 
her servants. And this will appear very 
likely, when we describe the actual size of her 
royal pipe. It is, indeed, of most imperial 
dimensions. The head alone is so large, t hat 
while its heel rests on the floor of her cellar, 
its top reaches out of the roof. We speak a 
literal fhet, as any one who procures an order 
for the purpose may convince himself by 
. actual inspection. Weare sure that thequantity 
of tobacco which is required to supply it must 
amount to some tons in the year. Nay, so 


port of London entirely for their exclusive 
reception. In a word, the Queen’s Tobacco- 
pipe^ its dimensions, its attendance, its supply 


and consumption of tobacco, are without any 
parallel in any age or any nation. 

If we have raised any wonder in the breasts 
of our readers, we shall not diminish that 
wonder by some further explanations regard¬ 
ing this extraordinary pipe; if we have 
raised any incredulity, what we are now about 
to add will at once extinguish it. 

The Queen’s Tobacco-pipe, then, is a furnace 
built in the very centra of the great Tobacco 
Warehouse at the London Docks. This fur¬ 
nace is kept for the purpose of consuming all 
the damaged tobacco which comes into port. 
As the warehouse is the Queen’s Warehouse, 
the furnace is really termed the Queen’s Pipe; 
and all that wc have related of it is literally 
true, and is, in Itself and all the circumstances 
connected with it, one of the most remarkable 
things in this couutry. 

If any one would form anything like an 
adequate conception of the wonders of London, 
and of the power and wealth of this country, 
he should pay a visit to the London Docks. 
After having traversed the extent, and 
amazed himself at the myriad population, the - 
intense activity, the stupendous affluence, and 
the endless variety of works going on in this 
capital of the globe, he will, on arriving at 
the Docks, feel a fresh aud boundless astonish¬ 
ment. From near the Tower all the way to 
lilackwall, a distance of four miles, he will 
find it a whole world of Docks. The mass of 
shipping, the extent of vast warehouses, many 
of them five and seven stories high, all crowded 
with ponderous heaps of merchandise from 
every region of the globe, have nothing like it 
besides in the world, and never have had. 
The enormous wealth here collected is per¬ 
fectly overwhelming to the imagination. 

If the spectator first erfter St. Katherine’s 
Docks, he finds them occupying twenty-three 
acres, with water capable of accommodating 
one hundred aud twenty ships, and ware¬ 
houses of holding one hundred and ten thou¬ 
sand tons of goods ; the capital of the company 
alone exceeding twg millions of pounds. Pro¬ 
ceeding to the London Docks, properly so 
called, there he will find an extent of more 
than one hundred acres, offering water lbr 
five hundred ships, and warehouse-room for 
two hundred and thirty-four thousand tons of 
goods; the capital of the company amounting 
to four millions of pounds. The West India 
Docks next present themselves, being three 
times os extensive as the London Docks, 
having an urea of no less than two hundred 
and ninety-five acres, with water to accommo¬ 
date four hundred vessels, and warehouse- 
room for one hundred and eighty thousand 
tons of merchandise; the capital of the com¬ 
pany is more than six millions of pounds, and 
the value of goods which have been on the 
premises at one time twenty millions. Lastly, 
the East India Docks occupy thirty-two acres, 
and afford warehouse-room for fifteen thou¬ 
sand tons of goods. ’ 

The whole of these Docks occupying four 
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dred and fifty acres, offering accommoda¬ 
tion for one thousand two hundred ships, and 
for five hundred and thirty thousand tons of 
goods. 

But these are only the Docks on the left 
hf'i.lr of the river; on the other ride, Docks 
extend from Botherhithe to Deptford; the 
Surrey Docks, the Commercial Docks, and 
the East Country Docks. When the gigantic 
extent of these Docks, and the mass of 
property in them, are considered, Tyre and 
Sidon shrink up into utter insignificance. 

But of aU these astonishing places, our pre¬ 
sent attention is devoted only to the Ijondon 
Docks, properly so called, as being connected 
with the operations of the Queens Pipe; the 
damaged and unsaleable goods of these Docks 
being its food. In these Docks are especially 
warehoused wine, wool, spices, tea, ivory, 
drugs, tobacco, sugars, *dye-stuffs, imported 
metals, and sundry other articles. Except 
the teas and spices, you may procure inspec¬ 
tion of ail these articles, as they lie in their 
enormous quantities, l»y a ticket from the 
secretary. If you wish to taste the wines, you 
must have a tasting order for the purpose. 

Imagine yourselves, then, entering the gate¬ 
way of the London Docks. If you wish only 
to walk round and see the shipping, anil people 
at work, you can do that without any order. 
As you advance, you find yourself surrounded 
right and left by vast warehouses, where 
numbers of people, with carts jind trucks, are 
busily at work talcing in and fetching out 
goods. On yflur right you soon pass the ivory 
warehouse, where nobody is admitted except 
by a special order. The cause of this singular 
regulation, by no means complimentary to the 
fair sex, we were unable to ascertain. No 
lady could very we 5 ! be suspected of carrying 
off in her muff an elephant’s tooth of Borne 
hundred weight, but there must have been 
female thieves, dexterous enough to secrete, 
perhaps a rhinoceros’s tooth, of perhaps some 
dozen pounds, valued at one pound seven 
shillings per pound; and thus contrived to 
bring a stigma on the whole sex. 

’ Yaat heaps of ivory lie on the floor of this 
^warehouse, in huge elephants’ tusks, of from 
“twenty to a hundred pounds weight each; 

' tuskB of rhinoceros, and the ivory weapons of 
sword-fish and sea-unicorns. Here lay, on 
our last visit, the African spoils of Mr. Gor¬ 
don Cumming; anil, indeed, the spectacle is 
one that carries you away at once to the Afri¬ 
can deserts, and shows you what is going on 
there while we are quietly and monotonously 
living at home. 

Proceeding down the dock-yard, you see 
before you a large area literally paved with 
wine-casks, all full of the most excellent wines. 
On our last visit, the wine then covering the 
ground was delicious Bordeaux, as you might 
easily convince yourself by dipping a finger 
into the bunghole of any cask; as, for some 
purpose of measurement, or testing the quality, 
tlie casks were most of them open. This is, 


in fact* the great. depot of the wine of the 
London merchants, no Idas than sixty thou¬ 
sand pipes being capable of being storedjiway 
in the vaults here. One vault alone, which 
formerly was seven acres, has now been ex¬ 
tended under Gravel-lane, so that at present 
it coutains upwards of twelve acres! These 
vaults are faintly lit with lamps, but on going 
in, you are at the entrance accosted with the 
singular demand— <f Do you want a cooper 1” 
Many people, not knowing its meaning, say 
“ No, by no means! ” The meaning of the 
phrase is, “ do you wont io taste the wines 1 ” 
when a cooper accompanies you to pierce the 
casks, and give you the wine. Parties are 
every day, and all day long, making these ex¬ 
ploratory.ami tasting expeditions. Every (me 
on entering is presented with a lamp at the 
end of a lath, aliout two feet long, and you 
soon find yourselves in some of the most re¬ 
markable caving in the world. Small streets, 
which you perceive are nf great extent, by 
the glimmering ol’ lamps in the far distance, 
extend before you, and arc crossed by others 
in such a manner that none hut those well ac¬ 
quainted with the geography of thcBe subter¬ 
ranean regions could possibly find their way 
about them. From the dark vaulted roof 
over head, especially in one vault, hang 
strange figures, black as night, light as gossa¬ 
mer, and of a yard or more in length, resem¬ 
bling skins of 1 toasts, or old shirts dipped in 
snot, llie.se are fed to this strange growth 
by tlie fumes of the wine. 

For those who taste the wines the cooper 
bores the heads of the pipes, which aro 
ranged throughout these vast cellars on 
either hand in thousands and tens of thou¬ 
sands, and draws a glassful. These glasses, 
though shaped as wine-glasses, resemble much 
more goblets in their size, containing each os 
much as several ordinary wine-glasses. What 
you do not drink is thrown upon the ground; 
and it is calculated that at least a 1 hogshead 
a day is thus consumed. Many parlies who 
wish for, a cheap carouse, procure a tasting 
order, take biscuits with them, and drink of 
the best of all sorts of wine in the cellars, 
and in quantities enough to terrify any 
disciple of Father Mathew. Here, again, we 
find a regulation permitting no ladies to enter 
these cellars after one o'clock. For such a 
rule there must be a sufficient cause, and the 
fact which we have juBt stated way perhaps 
furnish the key to it. 

Not less striking than those, cellars is the 
Mixing House above, where there are vats 
into which merchants who wish to equalise 
all their wines of one vintage eon have them 
emptied and then re-drawn into their casks. 
The largest of these vats contains twenty- 
three thousand two hundred and fifty-gallons; 
and to it the famous Heidelburg Ton is a 
mere keg. 

But the reader may ask, what have these 
wine-cellars to'do with the Queen’s Pipe! 
It is this; in the centre of the great east 
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vault you oome to a circular building without 
any entrance. It iff the root and foundation 
of tho Queen’s Pine. Quitting the vault, and 
ascending into the warehouse over it, you 
find that you are in the Great Tobacco 
Warehouse, called the Queen’s Warehouse, 
because the Government rent the Tobacco 
Warehouses here for fourteen thousand pounds 
per annum. This one warehouse has no equal 
m any other- part of the world. It is five acres 
in extent, and yet it is covered with a roof, 
tiie framework of which is of iron, erected, we 
believe, by Mr. Barry, the architect of the New 
Houses of Parliament, and of so light and 
skilful a construction, that it admits of a view 
of the whole place; and so slender are the 
pillars, that tne roof seems almost to hang 
upon nothing. Under this roof is piled a vast 
mass of tobacco in huge casks, in double 
tiers; that is, two casks in height. This 
warehouse is said to hold, when fiill, twenty- 
four thousand hogsheads, averaging one tbou- 
1 sand two hundred pounds each, and equal to 
thirty thousand tons of general merchandise. 
Each cask is said to he worth, duty included, 
two hundred pounds; giving a sum total of 
tobacco in this one warehouse, when filled, 
of four millions eight hundred thousand 
pounds in value ! Besides this, there is 
another warehouse of nearly equal size, 
where finer kinds of tobacco are doj>o- 
aited, many of them in packages of buffalo- 
hide, marked “ Giron," and Manilla for 
cheroots, in packages of sacking lined with 
palmetto leaves. There is still another ware¬ 
house for cigars, called the Cigar Flour, in 
which there are frequently one thousand five 
hundred chests, valued at one hundred pounds 
each, at an average, or one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds in cigars alone. 

The scene in the Queen’s Warehouse, to 
which wc return, is very singular. Long 
streets stretch right and loll between the 
walls of tobacco-casks; and when the men are 
absent at one of their meals, you find yourself 
in an odd sort of sulitnde, and in an atmo¬ 
sphere of tobacco. Every one of these giant 
hogsheads is stripped twice from the tobacco 
during its stay in this warehouse; once on 
entrance, to weigh it, and again before leaving, 
to asoertain whether the mass is uninjured; 
and to weigh what is found good for ihe duty, 
and for the sale price to the merchant. Thus 
the coopers take all these hogsheads twice, to 
pieces, and put them together again. This 
tobacco iB of the strong coarse kind, for pig¬ 
tail, shag, snuff, &c. The finer kinds, as we 
have said, go to the other warehouse. 

But your eye is now attracted by a guide- 
post, on which is painted, in large letters, 
“To the Kiln.” .Following this direction, 
you arrive at the centre of the warehouse, and 
at the Queen’s Pine. You enter a door on 
which is rudely painted the crown royal and 
the initials “ V. H.,’’ and find yourself in a 
rmmot considerable size, in the centre of 
which towers' np the kiln; a furnace of the 


conical kind, like a glass-house or porcelain 
furnace. On the door of the ftrrnaee is again 
pointed the crown and , the “ V. 11." Here 
you find, in the furnace, a huge mass of fire, 
and around are heaps of damaged tobacco, tea, 
and other articles ready to be flung upon it, 
as it admits of it. This fire never goes out, 
day or night, from year to year. There is an 
attendant who supplies it with its fuel, as it 
can bike it; ami men, during the day time, 1 
constantly coming ladfcn with great loads of 
tobacco, cigars, and other stuff, condemned to 
the flames. Whatever is forfeited, and is too 
bad for salt, he it what it will, is doomed to 
the kiln. At the other Docks damaged goods, 
we were assured, are buried till they are 
partly rotten, and then taken up and disposed 
of as rubbish or inauurc. Here the Queen’s 
Pipe smokes all np, except the greater quan¬ 
tity of the tea, which, having some time ago 
set the clunxney of the kiln on lira, is now 
rarely burnt. And strauge are the things 
that sometimes come to this perpetusdly 
burning furnace. On one occasion, the at¬ 
tendant informed us. he burnt nine hundred 
Australian mutton-hams. These were ware¬ 
housed Ix-fore the duty came off, The owner 
suffered them to remain till the duty ceased, in 
hopes of their Wing exempt from it; but 
this not being allowed, they were left till 
so damaged as to W unsaleable. Yet a good 
many, the man declared, were excellent; 
and he often made a capital addition to Ills 
breakfast from the roast that, for some time, 
was so odoriforously going on. On another 
occasion lie burnt tliirtccn thousand pairs of 
condemned French gloves. 

In one department of the place often lie 
many Ions of the ashes from the furnace, 
which are sold by auctym, by the ton, to 
gardeners and farmers, as manure, and for 
killing insects, to soap-boilers and chemical 
manufacturers. In a corner are generally 
piled cart-loads of nails, and other pieces of 
iron, which have Wen swept up from tne floors, 
or have remained in the broken pieces of 
casks and boxes vjjiich go to the kiln. Those 
which have been sifted from the ashes are 
eagerly bought up by gunsmiths, sorted, and 
used in the mauufhcture of gun-barrels, for 
which they are highly esteemed, as posseting 
a toughness beyond all other iron, and there¬ 
fore calculated pre-eminently to prevent 
bursting. Gold and silver, too. are not unfre- 
quently found amongst these ashes; for many 
manufactured articles, if unsaleable, are 
broken up, and thrown in. There have 
sometimes, indeed, licen vast numbers of 
foreign watches, professing themselves to be 
gold watches, but being gross impostors, 
which have been ground up in a mill, and 
then flung in hen*. 

Such is the Queen’s Tobacco-Pipe, unique 
of its kind, and in its capacity of consumption. 
None.of the other Docks have anything like 
it. It stands alone. It is the Pipe—and as 
we have said, establishes tlio Queen of 
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England, besides being tlie greatest monarch cm 
the globe, as the greatest of all smofcers—not 
exiting the Gr;tnd Turk, or the Emperor of 
Austria, the greatest tobacconist of Europe. 

.BITS OF LIFE IN MUNICH. 

December. —You shall now know the great 
gossip of Munich—but I don’t believe a word 
of it; neither will you, I suppose ! There is a 
rumour afloat that at night, in lonely places, 
there appears a fearful man, who draws out. 
a terrible weapon, a poisoned knife, or knives, 
concealed in a ling, and wounds you in the 
face! Report says that he has wounded 
several victims already ; that one, in dying, 
declared that the man had vowed to destroy 
ninety / And about a fortnight ago scarcely 
a day passed but you heard of a fresh 
victim. m 

Some people said they had seen the crowd ; 
others that they heard the particulars from 
the aunt, oS^cousiu, or neighbour of the child, 
$r person Grounded. Yon can scarcely imagine 
<4ie panic that people have been in about this 
* wsickte-schneider-m/m” with the “iron- 
' S&aap! ” They say—but I cannot at all vouch 
for the truth of it—that a man guilty of the 
« same capital crime was beheaded last year at 
Augsburg; others say seven years ago; I hear, 
in met, such contradictory and wild reports, 
that I believe very little. Of this, however, 
yon may be sure, that I am very careful to go 
along the most frequented streets, and that too 
in broad daylight, for I will not run the risk of 
being frightened even by my own imagination. 

However tbe people believe it every word, 
and it is, really, very German—very much 
like some of those wild crimes recorded in 
the “ CavM* Cfltlrret." Then, too, the secrecy 
that there is about it, helps to terrify people. 
In England the affair would soon be brought 
to light, and the wretch—if such a monster 
does exist—be punished. 

There is, however, something terrific in 
facta which belong to every-day life here, as 
far instance, the training of a dog. I did 
not, myseh', wit ness this affair; i only heard 
j,t described ; but it strikes me also as very 
German. One afternoon J. told me that she 
heard a tremendous noise, the shouts and 
screams of a man, and the terrific howling 
and yelling of a dog. Out darted the gen¬ 
tleman from the studio, and out rushed J., 
and there,in the large adjoining field, through 
the mud—for there had t>een a heavy fall of 
snow—a man raced along, pursued by an 
enormous dog, the fiercest brute imaginable; 
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the ground, the man screaming and the dog 
howung! Then they were rip again, ana 
careering round and round the field, man and 
dog, like wild boasts. J. was horrified beyond 
words, and to J.’n indescribable ..indignation 
the gentleman looked quietly on.'and smiled. 
What could it mean 1 Ttfher it seemed a 


fearfhl murder. But no I it was only the 
training of a watch-dog j*and a very frightful 
business it must have been, although, very 
grand to witness, the gentleman dedarea. 
The man was all bound up, so that the dog 
could not possibly injure him materially ; but 
his head and face, with their frightful bandages, 
suggested no other idea than that of wounds, 
which made him look all the more dreadfriL 
These fierce dogs, thus trained, are necessary 
as a security against robbers; many people 
keep them ; there are two at the studio, hut 
I have noticed nothing very ferocious about 
them. Here this mode of training dogs is not 
at all unusual, although the trade 1 should 
think not particularly agreeable. 

. Hearing of the necessity for such terrible 
dogs, you would imagine, especially after my 
account of the “ face-cuttiug-nmu with tlie 
iron-clasp,” that Munich was a dreadful 
place, and that its inhabitants are beset by 
dangers dire. But that is anything but the 
truth, si leaking from our experience. For* 
my part, I think that all these suggestions of 
horror only belong to tlie approach of long 
winter evenings, and are as much a sign of 
the season as the number of strange winter 
garments that you meet in the streets. I 
wish you could have seen the pair of long, 
grotesque, crimson leather boots which we 
met to-day!—this style of boots, though 
generally made of nntanned leather, is much 
affected by the students. I wish, too, you could 
have seen the tall, shadowy figure of a student, 
arrayed in a long grey cloak, with a painted 
hood standing up in wizard or ‘‘Al other-Red- 
Cap ” style, cm his head! It was a misty 
afternoon, just beginning to grow chirk, as he 
came upon us at the abrupt turning of a 
street; we felt that he was a shadow—a 
creature of the mist. And it was all the 
iuovp fantastic as we were just passing, or 
rather had just passed, the enehanted-looking 
red, gothic palace of King Ludwig, which in 
the iriist, and with lights gleaming from its 
windows, seemed to glow like a burning 
palace of enchantment; the red colour through 
the mist making the whole building appear 
to be on fire—in a dull glow. 

These hooded cloaks are a great rage here 
among the young men and lads; youths of 
twelve and fifteen have gay ones; outside 
grey or drab, with linings of crimson or blue 
—they arc just like women’s cloaks;—the 
students generally have darker colours, but 
their hoods generally gaily lined. If a man 
does not wear a hooded cloak, he wears one 
with a Large cape, which he flings gracefully 
over his shoulders, producing very effective 
drapery; or if he does not sport an ample 
cloak, or a cloak of any kind, he will wear a 
great loose coat, with the sleeves uselessly 
dangling down ate his sides or floating foolishly 
behind him. You never,, by any chance, 
happen in Munich to see a man wearing a 
great coat, as any thing but a cloak. 

There is nothing very peculiar about tbe 
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“A METAPHYSICAL MYSTERY.” 


winter-dresses of the ladies. Of oourae, among 
the unbonneted clans, you notice, with the 
damp, cold weather, a great increase of white 
bourn!-up heads, telling of toothach ! 

I must not, however, forget the garment of 
bqanls and planks now worn by all the foun¬ 
tains, as well as by the statue of the youth at 
the entrance of the English garden, who, with 
outstretched hand, invited us so pleasantly all 
summer and autumn to wander away among 
the trees. All now arc boarded up in huge 
wooden cases, and thus they will remain until 
the spring. 

As yet the weather is not very cold, although 
there has been snow for some weeks. About 
Christmas, I suppose, the bitter winter froBts 
will commence. One little thing peculiar to 
the winter here 1 greatly admire: you see 
long rolls of green moss laid inside almost all 
the windows, to keep out the draughts of cold 
nir. The moss looks pretty and fresh; and 
yon we peasants bringing in loads of these 
moss-wreaths every day into the city. I 
need not say that the shops are very gay with 
Christmas presents, and that everybody is 
preparing for Christmas trees. 

So much for the December features of this 
cheerful little city. 

A METAPfP’ilC'AL MYSTERY. 

I iiau a strange adventure once. Let me 
promise that 1 am somewhat sensitive (or, 
as mv friends < all it, “Jidgetty”) and sonie- 
what^aK<>, speculative (which tlie same gentle¬ 
men call “ dreamy”). 

It was summer-time. I had been walking 
in the Regent's Park, and hiid been taking 
an economical view of that small section of the 
zoological specimens which can he seen with¬ 
out entering the gardens. They were roam¬ 
ing about, and showing themselves, without 
any reference to the interests of the pro¬ 
prietors. Presently, I sat, or rather lay down, 
towards four o'clock, on a bench, and began 
reading a volume which I carried with me. 

, It was a volume of Scinosa —that famous 
philosopher, whose favourite amusement (us 
nis biographer Colored tells us) was to watch 
spiders in their web—and who certainly 
seems to have had, in doing so, a prophetic 
eye to the perplexities of his students. 1 
took a turn at the Ethics, and was musing 
on the difference between “substance” and 
“ attributes,” when (the day being warm) 1 
fell asleep. 

1 must have been asleep some time, when I 
folt myself roused by a touch on the shoulder. 
My book had tumbled on the grass; the air 
was a little chilly: an elderly gentleman of 
very respectable appearance was lwside me. 
He bowed civilly, picked up my book for me, 
and saidj “ They 're going to shut up, Sir.” 

“Ohy—indeed!” I replied. “I’m much 
obliged to you.” 

I jumped up, and we moved towards 
Gloucester Gate. 


“So, you are fond -$of that philosopher, 
Mr.-” 

“ My name is Herbert,** I said. 

“ Mr. Herbert I have always considered 
with reference ” . 

And here the elderly gentleman went off 
into a disquisition on the subject. A quota¬ 
tion from a favourite author is always to me 
a kind of letter of introduction. We got very 
friendly. After a little while, as we were 
drawing near Acacia Read, (ho having stopped 
—purchased on apple at & stall—cut off an 
end of it—and put it in his pocket) he sud¬ 
denly said, “Come and dine with us ou 
Tuesday, at 40, Reaver Street, Beaver Square, 
—■six o’clock.” 

“ You ’re very good,” I said; “ certainty——” 

I was going to have said something farther, 
when he suddenly shook hands—cried “ Six— 
remember!”—turned a corner, and was off 

“ Well,” I soliloquised, “a clever old man 
—awfully courteous! Yes, I certainly will 

| dine on Tuesday with Mr.-” 

i Whew ! Here was a surprise?? I did not 
know my entertainer's name! Thanks to my 
confoundedly “ speculative ” tendencies, I had 
never thought of asking that. I went off 
next day, and consulted a directory. “ Beaver 
Street, 40,” was there found as a local habita- 
jlion lxdonging to the name of “Hoggles." 
“Ah ” 1 thought, “ odd name, but very lucky I 
j found if. out." 

I Tuesday came. 1 dressed and reached 
Heaver Street iu due time. The door was 
opened by a livery servant. f 

“ Air. Hoggles in 1 ” 1 said enquirihgjntfL 

“ Yea, Sir. The man looked surja-iseo^pn 
moved along the passage and called apt 
loudly “ Air. Hoggles ! you ’re wanted^’ 

Aly heart sank within # me as a tlulfeaet 
individual, in a paper cap, came upstairs ng$m 
below and presented himself saying, “I'm 
landlord of this house, Sir—do you want me?” 

Clearly, then, my friend was a lodger; but 
what was Ids name ? I paused. 

“ Is Mr. ——” 

I was in hopc^ the .confounded servant 
would anticipate the name, and all would bo 
right. But no ; he waited silently. 

Luckily, at that moment, the real old gentle¬ 
man showed himself on the stairs, anil said, 
“ Come up, Mr. Herbert; you 're in very good 
time.” 

T would have given the world just to say, 
“ Who the deuce are you 1 ” But he marched 
me up into a very fine room on the first floor, 
where the cloth was laid for dinner, and with 
a simple “ My daughter, Mr. Herbert,” intro¬ 
duced me to a young lady there. 1 felt very 
like Linnaeus just discovering a new and un¬ 
named flower when I bowed to that damsel, 
and reflected on my utter ignorance of her 
titles. There was a Bort of melauchoty about 
her look that, somehow, prepossessed me, and 
she looked somewhat inquisitively at me, 
which 1 confess made me feel rather uneasy. 

The old gentleman brought a book from a 
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*Ule table and put if* into my hand. ^ It- is 
the Jena edition,” he said. It struck me that 
his fiame might be in the title-page. I glanced 
at it. No! There was “ From the author” 
there, however—the author having been dead 
nearly two hundred years! I thought this 
was a joke—the offspring of that queer 
jocosity which bo often belongs to enthusiasm. 
Accordingly I smiled. He took away the book 
somewhat abruptly, and put it down again. 

The dinner made its appearance. “Ah,” 
I thought, as I surveyed tne viands, “ I know 
your names, my friends. • You are cod—you 
are mutton. Could I only know those of my 
entertainer! ” 1 foresaw that I should pre- 
UBtiy have to take wine with one of them. 


their name I $ 

.Dinner went on. I happened to make 
scone observation to the daughter. The old 
gfebttaman looked up—“ Eh 1 ” 

“ I beg*' your pardon,” I said, “ I was 

peaking to Miss- (that terrible pause 

again!) to your daughter.” 

I glanced at the end of a fork, in a knowing 
way, soon after this. There was -a chance 
of an initial there, at all events. But no; 
he muBt needs have a crest! llow I abomi¬ 
nated his barbarous ancestral pride! It was 
a stag. Everybody carries a stag. Had it 
been a pelican with young, which a certain 
great family (with the same sucking pro¬ 
pensities, no doubt) carries, I might have 
gn#s ed that he was one. As ill-luck would 
I#S) it, he observed my glance at the stag. 

It u a pretty crest, is it not, Mr. Herbert ? ” 
“ Very, said I; and then I thought 1 had 
hit cm something very ingenious. So I went on 
carelessly, “ JDo all your name bear the same ? ” 
“Except the Devonshire ones—for they 
vary the name a little,” answered the daughter. 
Doubtless she took it, as a matter of course, 
that I knew tlicir name. 1 grew morbid. 
What right had I to be eating this old gentle* 
Sian’s .’inner, when ,1 was a perfect stranger 

to him ? 

Lucky Devonshire i»ooplc, thought t, who 
know wbat the name is ! “ Ah,” I resinned, 
" they called themselves——” (what a pause 
that was!) # 


old gentleman, arousing; 
abstractedmuse, said, 
yon think bt the doct ‘ 


I drew myself up for ,tS alij 
when, to my astonishment, the 
denly rose, and said, coaxingly, 
mind, Papa, to-night, Mr. 13 
it all.” 


daughter sud- 
r, “ Well, never 
lorbert knows 


I looked at her with calm surprise. She 
moved round towards me, and whispered, 
"Well, Sir, if you don’t ijmlkk there is any 
danger of over-excitement-***?’ AS 
There was a decided probability of my over¬ 
excitement ending in my temporary insanity, 

I could plainly see. I held my tongue; ana 
what did the old gentleman uo, but coolly 
begin a metaphysical harangue—the end and 
upshot of wiiich was, that he was the tem¬ 
porary embodiment of the luminous intellect 
of Benedict de Spinoza! 

“ That’s your name, is it, Sir ? ” raid I, 

“ I’m delighted to hear it.” Here I jumped 
up. "Monsieur de Spinoza, permit me to 
wish you good evening! ” 

There suddenly occurred to me Dugald 
Stewart's observation, that a tendency to 
insanity may often be combined with high 
metaphysical acumen—and that the united 
phenomena precisely accounted for the whole 
proceedings of my eccentric friend. He evi¬ 
dently considered me, however, a firm believer 
in his theory about himself; while his 
daughter as evidently considered me a profes¬ 
sional gentleman, who had been sent by one of 
the family to observe his present condition,. 

What to do? I heartily wished the old 
man at his original Amsterdam. It seemed 
likely that his aberration was recent and 
temporary. Presently, he sank into a doze. 

“ Well, doctor," said the girl, in a low voice, 

“ What do you think of his case ? 1 admire 
the tact with which, during dinner, you 
avoided inciting him, by confining yourself in 
conversation to trifles.” 

This unconscious judgment on my conversa¬ 
tion and its value was, of course, highly 
flattering. I was about to reply, when tM* \ 
servant entered with—a census paper tofbe | 
filled up. ; - Jg 

“Now,” I reflected, with a savage joy "l* 
shall know my friend’s name at lust, wot " 
how will he describe himself ? ” 

“ You had better write the name, and so 
on,” said the girl, half-smiling. “ Really, I 
ought not to laugh, but consuwF’wbat Jfepa 
might write! Pray do it while*.! leave you 
for a minute.” 

So hero was I, in the crisis of my fatal 
ignorance at last! I could aet fill l«|up, of 
course—and let me tell you, my dear ex¬ 
pectant reader, with every wish tor your 
curiosity, that you are the proper peraon—46 
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for the extent of die power possessed. Can 
such an exercise of it do defended, alter due 
eonrideration, l*y any honest man t 
‘ '"We firmly believe that these arc honest 
—as honest men as the world can pro¬ 
duce. But, we believe, also, that they have 
not well considered what it is that they do. 
They are laboriously and constantly employed; 
and it is the habit of many men, so encaged, 
to allow other men to think for them. These 
deputy-thinkers are hot always the most 
judicious order of intellects. They are some¬ 
thing quick at grieyauces. They drive Ex¬ 
press Trainsthat point, and Parliament¬ 
ary to aUy&thcr points. They are not 
always, perhaps, the best workmen, and are 
§ 0 $, ad satisfied as the best workmen. They 
ittjjfc sometimes, not workmen at all, but 
CMDgning persons, who have, for their own 
base purposes, immeshed tlie workmen in a 
system of tyranny and oppression. Through 
these, on the one liana, .ml through an 
imperfect or misguided view of the details 
of a case on the other, a strike (always sup¬ 
posing this great power hi the strikers) 
may be easily sot a going. Once begun, 
there is aroused a chivalrous spirit—much 
to be respected, however mistaken its mani¬ 
festation— which forbids all reasoning. “I 
will stand by my order, and do as the rest 
do. I never flinch from my fellow-workman. 
T should not have thought of this myself; but 
I wish to be true to the backbone, and here I 
put , my name among the others.” Perhaps 
m no class of society, in any country, is this 
principle of honour so strong, as among most 
great bodies of English artisans. 

But, there is a higher principle of honour 
yet ; and it is that, wo suggest to our friends 
the Engine Drivel's ynd Firemen on the .North 
"Western Railway, which would lead to these 
greater considerations. First, what is my 
duty to the public, who arc, after all, uiy chief 
employers ? Secondly, what is my duty to 
my fellow workmen of all denominations: 
not only here, upon this liailway, but all 
over England 1 c 

We will suppose Engine Driver, John Safe, 
entering upon these considerations with his 
Fireman, Thomas Sparks. Sparks is one of 
the best of men, but. he has a great belief in 
Caleb Coke, ofWolveiluunpton, and (Joke savs 
(because somebody else has said so, to him) 
‘Strike! ” 

“ But, Sparks,” argues John Safe, sitting on 
the side of the tender, waiting for the Down 
Express, u to look at it in these two ways, 
before we take any measures.—Here we are, 
a body of men with a great public charge; 
hundreds and thousands of, lives every day. 
Individuals among us may, of course, and of 
course do, every now and again give up their 
part of that charge, for one reason or another 
—and right too! But I’m not so sure that 
we can all turn our backs upon 'it at once, 
and do right.” ' 

Thomas Sparks inquires “Whynot ? ” 


w Why, it seems to me,Sparks” says John 
sfe, “ rather a murdering mode of action.” 


first came upon this line, I didn't know—how 
could I?—where there was a bl’idge and 
where a tunnel—where we took the turnpike 
road—where there was a cutting—where 
there was an .cmbankineift—-where there was 
an incline — when full speed, when half 
when slucken, when shut off, when your 
whistle going, when not. 1 got to know 
all such, by degrees; first, from them that 
was used to it; then, from my own use. 
Sparks.” 

“ So you did, John,” says Sparks. 

“Well, Sparks! When we mid nil the rest 
that are used to it, Engine Drivers and Fire¬ 
men, :dl down the line and up again, lay our 
heads,together, and say to the public, ‘if you 
don’t back us up in what wo want, we ’ll all go 
to the i ight-about, such a-day, so that Nobody 
shall know all sueh 1 —that *s rather a mur¬ 
dering mode of action, it appears to me.” 

Thomas Sparks, still uncomfortably 'pale, 
wishes Coke of Wolverhampton were present, 
to reply, 

“ Because, it’s saying to the public, * if you 
don't back us up, well do our united best 
towards your being run away with, and run 
into, and smashed, and jammed, and dislo¬ 
cated, and having vour heads took off, and 
your bodies gleaned Jor, iu small pieces—and 
wc hope you may ! ’ Now, you know, that lias 
a murdering appearance, Sparks, upon the 
whole ! ” says John Safe. 

Sparks, much shocked, suggests that "it 
mightn’t happen.” 

“ True. But it might,’’ returns Joint Safe, 
“ and wo know it might—no nit-n better. Wo 
threaten that it might. Now, when we 
entered into this employment. Sparks, I doubt 
if il was any part of our fail* bargain, that we 
should have a monopoly of this line, and a 
manslaughtcring sort of a power over the 
public. What do yoit think ? ” 

Thomas Sparks thinks certainly not. But, 
(Joke of Wolverhampton said, last Wednesday 
(as somebody else had said to him), that everv 
man worthy of the name of Britan must stick 
up for his rights. J * 

“ There again! ” says John Safe. “ To my 
mind, Sparks, it’s not at v >aH dear that 
any person’s rights, can fajMjP|ther person's 
wrongs. And, that our sfitfe must be a 
wrong to the persons wc strike against, call 
’em Company or rublie, scorns pretty plain.” 

“ What do they go and unito against us for, 
then 1 ” demands Thomas Sparks. 

“ I don’t know tliat they do,” replies John 
Safe. “ We took service with this company, 
as Individuals, ourselves, and not as a body; 
and you know very well we no more over 
thought, then, of turning them off, aa one 
inan, than they ever thought of turning us off 
aa one man. If the Company is a body, now. 
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it wan a body uU the same when we came 
into ite employment with out - eyes wide open, 
Sparks.” 

“ Why do they make aggravating njles 
then, respecting the Locomotives ? ” demands 
Mr. Sjarks, “ wliicli, Coke of Wolverhampton 
says, is Despotism! ” 

“ Well, anyway* they *rc made for tlie public 
safety, Sparks,”'returns John Safe; “and 
what’s for the public safety, is for yours and 
mine. The first things to go, in a smash, is, 
generally, the Engine and Tender." 

“J don’t want to Iks made more safe,’’ 

f owls 'Jliomas Sparks. “7 am sate enough, 
am.” 

“But, it don’t • signify a cinder whether* 
you want it or don’t, want it.,” returns his 
companion. “ You must be made safe, .Sparks, 
whether you likes or not,—if not cm your own 
account, on other people's.” 

“Coke of Wolverhampton says. Justice* 
That’s what Coke savs!" observes Air. 
Sparks, after a little deliberation. 

“And a very good thing it is to say,” re¬ 
turns John Safe. “A better thing to do. 
But, let's be sure we do it. 1 can’t sec that 
we good workmen do it to ourselves and 
families, by letting in bad mi's that are out. | 
of employment. That's as to ourselves. J | 
am sure w« don't do it to tin* Company or j 
Public, by conspiring together, to turn an ; 
accidental advantage against ’em. Look at | 
other people ! < lentlemcu don’t strike. L'niun ! 
doctors are bad enough paid (which we are I 
not), but tltcii don’t strike. Many dispensary 
and hospital-doctors are not over well treated, 
but the;/ don’t strike, and leave the sick a 
groaning in their beds. So much for use of 
power. Then for taste The respectable young 
men and women that serve in the shops, 
titty didn’t strike, when they wanted early 
closing.” 

“All the world wasu’t against them'' 
Thomas Sparks puts in. 

“ No; if it had been, a man might have 
begun to doubt, tlieir being in the right,” 
returns .John Safe. 

“ Why, you don’t doubt our being in the 
right, T hop© I ’’ Rays Sparks.* 

“If I do, I an’t alone in it. You know 
there avc scores and score's of us that, of their 
own accord.don’t want no striking, nor any¬ 
thing of thekind.” 


it. We are rather of the upper sort of our 
order; and what we owe to other workmen, 
is, to sot ’em a good example, and to represent* 
them well. Now, there is, at present, a 
deal of general talk (here and there, with a 
good deal of truth in it) of combinations of 
capital, and one power and another, against 
workmen. 1 leave you to judge how it 
HerviM the workman’s case, at such a time, 
to show a small body /if his order, combined, 
in a misuse of power, against the whole 
community ! 

Jt appears to ns, not only that John Safe 
might reasonably urge these arguments and 
facts; but, that John Safe did actually present 
many of them, and uot remotely suggest the 
rest, to the consideration of an aggregate 
meeting of the Engine Drivers and Firemen 
engaged on the Southern Division of the line, 
which was held at Camden Town on the 
day after Christmas Day. The sensible, 
moderate, and upright tone of some men 
who spoke at that meeting, as we find them 
reported in The Times, commands our admira- 
ti.m and respect, though it by no means 
Kitrprisis us. We would especially commend 
to the attention of our readers, the speech of 
an Engine Driver <>n the Great Western Bail¬ 
way, and the letter of the Eugiucmen and 
Firemen at the Bedford Station. Writing, in 


doing our work, true to the public, and aj>- 
pealing to the public feeling against the 
same,” replies John Safe. “ It would very soon 
act on the Company. As to the Company 
and the Public siding togethev against ns, I 
don’t find the Public too apt to go along with 
the Company when it can help it.” 

“Don’t we owe nothing to our order?" 
inquires Thomas Sparks. 

“ A good deal. And when we enter on a 
■trike like this, we don’t appear to me to pay 


submission to the necessities of this pubuear- 
tion, immediately after that meeting was held, 
we are, of course, in ignorance of the issue of 
tlie question, though it will probably have 
transpired before tlie present number appears. 
It can, however, in no wise affect the observa¬ 
tions wo have made, or those with which we 
will conclude. 

To the ’men, we would submit, that if they 
fail in adjusting the diffidence to their com¬ 
plete satisfaction, the failure will be principally 
their own fault, as inseparable, in a great 
measure, from the injfidicious and unjustifi¬ 
able threat into which the more sensible 
portion of them have allowed themselves to 
lie betrayed. What the Directors might have 
conceded to temperate remonstrance.' it is 
easy to understand they may deem it cul¬ 
pable weakness to yield to so alarming a 
combination against the public service and 
safety. 

To the Public, we would submit, that the 
steadiness and patriotism of English workmen 
may, in the long run, be safely trusted; and 
that this mistake,, once remedied, may be 
calmly dismissed. It is natural, in the first 
hot reception of such a menace, to write 
letters to newspapers, urging strong-handed 
legislation, or the enforcement of pains and 
penalties, past, present, or to come, on such 
deserters from their posts. But, it is not 
agreeable, on calmer reflection, to contemplate 
the English artisan as working under a curb 
or yoke' or even as being supposed to require 
one. His spirit is of the highest; his nature 
is of the best. He comes of a great rate, 
and his character is famous in the world. 
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'lOT a fiJaa step on the part of any man felt Borne decree of shame to speak of my 


should be generously forgotten, it should be business in the presence of a stranger; but 
titforgotten in him. the young lodger -eras absorbed in rending 

- - -- her letter, and showed no signB of departing. 

THE OTHER GARRET * I wished, Madame Mallet, to ask if you 

"T-Il . had another room to let, which I might 

Iw the year 1846, finding myself out of exchange for my own." 
employment, I happened to hear that there “ Oh yes—Monsieur would like on* better 
was a demand in Paris for workmen in my furnished ; one on the first floor, perhaps, 
business. I understood the French language, Well, 1 must say Monsieur is not lodged very 
and had no family ties to keep me in London; comfortably; but however, for six francs a 
bo I packed up all my worldly goods, and week, I am sure Monsieur would not find a 
with a few pounds in my pocket, proceeded nicer lodging in all Paris.” 
to the gay capital. I hired a single chamber “No, Madame Mallet, it is not that which 
on tirn second floor of one of the enormous I want. I simply wished to kuow if you had 
“hotels ganiis,” or furnished houses, in the another room unoccupied,, at a lower rent 
Rue du Faubourg Poissonnidre; and tlie next than my own." 

day went out to seek employment. I had “ Why yes,” replied she, in a less rosj>cotful 

two letters of introduction to masters—one tone —“ if you wish for one cheaper, you must 

directed to the Rue St. Martin, where I pro- l>e content to climb up to the top floor, 
needed first. The employer received me kindly, where 1 have a little room, not very elegantly 
but said that he had then no need of furnished, as a matter of course, at four francs 
workmen. The second gave me the same per week. This young person occupies the 
answer, but added that if i(i six weeks’ time other garret, which she will tell you is pretty 
I were not engaged, he should certainly be in comfortable.” 

a condition to employ me. A month passed The young woman raised her eyes from the 
and left me still idle. 1 found that J had letter and murmured, timidly, that she was 
been misinformed as to the demand for quite satisfied with it. 

workmen; or else, that the state of things 1 observed her as she spoke. She was 

had changed since the date of my information, certainly far from being handsome, but her 
I began to think of returning to London, dress though plain was neat and graceful, 
before my stock of money became too low to There was, moreover, an expression in her 
enable me to do so; but, by a strange fate, I face of meek humility, the result perhaps of a 
was positively without a Mend or relative in consciousness of her want of beauty. On that 
England ; and, if I returned, 1 did not see that I account she had, 1 thought, experienced 
J[ should greatly improve my prospects. On neglect, perhaps harsh treatment, and had 
the other hand, tho house in the Faubourg become timid and rutiriug, never forgetting 
St. Antoine had assured me that I should be her defects. 

engaged there in another fortnight. I resolved “Monsieur can walk up, and see his new 
to stay. I saw nr? money dwindle down to room if he pleases,” added Madame Mallet— 
the exact sum which would take me lxvek to “ or, as it is quite ready* he lias nothing to do 
London. I hesitated—but at last spent a but to cany up his box.” 
portion, with the resolution of a man who She took the light, and I followed. My 
burns his boat upon the shore to give himself near neighbour wished me good night upon 
the courage* of desperation. Meanwhile I the lauding, and 1 entered my new abode, 
renewed my search, but still without success; The room was small, mid paved with red 
till, at last, the day eame'wheu I was to pre- tiles. It contained simply a bed, two chairs, 
sent myself at the manufactory in the Rue St. and a table, and on the walls a few Catholic 
Antoine. The aspect of the workshop, and pictures.—The house, like most of the “hotels 
the countenance of the master, were sufficient garnis ” in the suburbs of Paris, was a great 
answer. I left the house with a heavy heart building, forming three sides of a square yard 
-—my last and most confident hope was pone planted with trees. My wiudow looked out 
iff an instant I I was without friends— upon this yard. I sat myself down and began 
almost without money, or the means of getting to reflect upon my jiosition. My money, if I 
It: and as effectually cut off from my own lived the life of a hermit, Would not last me 


of the Luxembourg till the light failed. I which my mother had given me, and which I 
returned home, and entering at the lodge, had resolved never to part with, 
asked to speak with the porter s wife, of whom I continued to seek employment and to live 

I had hired my room. At the same time, a with the most rigid economy ; but, at length, 
young woman, lodging hfc the some house came I found myself without a sou. I took my 
w and asked if there wtere a letter for her. books and sold them for a few francs at 
landlady gave her one, and she broke one of those innumerable book stalls that line 
open the seal and began to read it eagerly. I the quays of the Seine. When this money 
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was gone I sat down in despair, with my face Sometimes I seemed to walk between high 
between my hands. I had no farther re- leaning walls, that threatened _ to topple 
source but my mother’s ring, and this 1 was down and crush me; and -1 quickened my 
determined to keep. The day passed away pace to escape from them, but their length was 
and 1 tasted no food. The next day 1 fasted interminable. At others, I climbed in dark- 
also. I was determined, if at length I gave ness up a spiral staircase to the roof of some 
way to hunger, at least not to do so without great cathedral; I heard the rollingof organs, 
snch a struggle as should console mo in after- like low thunder; I climbed, and dunned, 
times for breaking my resolution. The sun fearing to be stifled, till, at length, I issued, on 
i shone brightly that day, and I heard my the roof; and looking down from the dreadful 
neighbour singing with her window open, height, 1 saw a great city spread below,*and 
where I had often seen her, above Ihe trees, far away broad fields, and hill tops crowned 
j 1 went to bed early t<f forget the pangs of with windmills. A fear of falling took hold 
i hunger, but I could not sleep. A gnawing in of me, but I could not recede; ami I called 
j the stomach, accompanied by heat and thirst, aloud for some one to come and drag me 
| kept me awake till the light streamed in back to the little door. Then, perplexed 
] through the long narrow windows. Then I with the sudden change, and asking myself 
, heard my neighbour again moving briskly in whether I dreamed or not, I stood in a level 
; the next apartment. Presently i heard her j country, where there were long broad ditches, 
j open and fasten hack the long wooden screens j filled with flags and bulrushes, and bordered 
I or jalousies, which close from the outside of j by stunted willows. Here and there was a 
j: all the windows in Paris. Then, like a bird stagnant pond, its scummy surface shot 
|! at the sight of a fine morning, she began to with purple and green, its long feathered 
j sing again, till the day grew more advanced, grasses haunted bv splendid dragon-flies; for 
j and 1 heard the noise of people in the Htreet. j it was a deep still noontide, auu a blue and 
| She descended the stairs, and l saw her i dazzling sky shut in all that broad landscape. 

I cross the yard, with licr graceful little cap, i And, although 1 had thought myself the only 
ij which all French women wear in the morning, | living being there—and although my mother 
j' ( and carrying in her hand a basket of woven .hail been dead formally years —1 turned round, 

! straw, mieli as the French prisoners made and j and found her standing by me without sur- .1 

i! sold in England at the time of the last war. | prise. She bade me go with her, and see 
j, l could hardly stand for faintness; 1 waited ; what she would show me. Soon we stood 
I till 1 thought it late enough to find some. upon a wide road, and, as I guessed, upon 
! jeweller’s shop open, and then, taking my the outskirts of a great city, for 1 heard 
i ring, J crept down stall's noiselessly, as if I a noise ol' a multitude far off. Presently we 
were about to do some shameful deed. Oli, entered the city by a gate ; and we looked 
how happy and gay seemed everything in the down a broad street, lined on each side with 
j street -1 compared with me ! Tlie sun shone, temples, and great houses—an endless line of 

I and the air was so calm and clear, and the pillars, l'or the street seemed to traverse the 

■ faces of the people so cheerful, as they passed whole city: and at tliediottoin, far away, we 
to anil fro under the long lines of trees upon saw blue mountains stretching out into the 
the Boulevards. 1 soou found a goldsmith, sky. We walked towards them—a great j 

| where 1 offered my ring. The man eyed me crowd accoiu}>aiiying us—till we issued by i 

■ attentively for a moment, for there was another gate, and saw the fields again. It 
t something suspicious in coming to sell a suddenly grew dark; but the crowd con- 
i ring at that early hour. However, he seemed tinued to jwur outward by the city gates. 
j, satisfied with my apjicarunce. and having After a long time of darkness, I looked up, 

II examined the stone, and tested the gold with and saw a faint flush of light around the 
aqua-fort is, he offered me sixty francs—I be- horizon ; and as it grew not only in the cast, 
lieve two-thirds of its value—but 1 accepted but in the west, and in every direction, I 

! them and departed. saw the edges of hills, and the spires of fir 

j The occupant of the “other garret” seemed plantations against the sky—I said. “It is 
to haunt me. 1 met her as 1 crossed the not the daybreak, but the coming of a great. 

| threshold of the jeweller’s door, returning wonder.” And 1 heard my mothers voice, 
with her little basket full—a long loaf and saying, “Fear nothing; 3 on have kept the 
a melon forcing up the lid. I bid her good ring 1 gave you, and your love for me shall 
morning, and passed on. I entered a Restau- wipe out many sins.” Then a great fear 
rant, and asked for breakfast, of which I ate seized mo, and J called upon her by name, 
heartily, though I was careful not to cat, and Would have held her by her garment 
too much, after my long fast. But, in spite but she was gone. Meanwhile, I prayed 
ot my precautions, I felt extremely ill. My upon my knees, and I heard the stir of ^ the 

S es were glazed ; my lips (as I saw in tlie voiceless multitude around me, and the light 
ass) were black and parched, and I trembled increased, and 1 fell upon mv knees and .wept, 
from head to foot. I do not remember how I I do not know who found out first that I 
spent that day, but all night long I lay in lay ill. Throughout the next day, I was half- 
j bed, burnt, up with fever, and haunted by awake, with a consciousness of some one 
! wild dreams. moving in the room ; and in the evening, a 














doctor came to me; perhaps he had been 
before, but I had no memory of it. He gave 
me medicine, which I took without inquiry, 
, and another night passed in a calmer sleep. 
When I woke again, I felt better. There 
was daylight in the room. I stretched my 
hand out to draw aside the curtain of my bed, 
when, to my astonishment, I saw upon my 
finger the ring which I had Bold to the jeweller. 
X pulled it on, and examined it. There was 
no doubt of its identity.' I tried to recall the 
events of the last two days. Was this, then, 
only a part of the terrible dreams which had 
oppressed me 1 No. I remembered too well 
the days of my poverty and hunger ; the long 
struggle with myself, and the final yielding ; 
toe shop on the Boulevard where 1 had sold 
my ring, and the Restaurant where I broke 
my last. I thrust my hand under my pillow, 
and drew forth my money, the surest proof 
that I was not deceived. However, I pushed 
aside my curtains, to assure myself that l was 
Bit home, in my own bedroom, when, to my 
surprise, there was my next room neighbour 
sitting near my window, busily working upon 
a little cap. The table was drawn up to her 
aide, and upon it was some lace and ribbon. 
She plied her needle briskly for awhile, with¬ 
out observing me, and then held the cap out 
at arms' length, and eyed it like a connoisseur. 
Then she worked a minute or two longer, and 
again she held it out, when, suddenly holding 
it sideways, she saw me looking at her. 

“Does Monsieur want anything T’slie asked. 

“Yes,” said I, “I wish to know the name 
of my nnknown friend, who has restored to 
me a ring, given to me by my mother dying, 
and which I would have guarded as my life, 
but that I was compelled to sell it for bread, 
two days ago. I cans ot guess what being has 
done this. I have no friend in Paris, and X 
have not spoken of this to a soul. But I 
entreat you, if yon know, not to conceal 
toe name, that I may bless it to my latest 
hour.” 

“ By-and-by, Monsieur shall know all; but 
at present-” «. 

“ Nay,” i interrupted, “ I entreat you to 
tell me ; but why should I doubt ? It can 
be no other than yourself; and yet, T cannot 
tell why you should interest yourself thus 
for a stranger and a foreigner.” 

“But would not Monsieur have done an 
equal kindness for a stranger ?—There,” she 
exclaimed, suddenly checking herself, “the 
secret which I meant to keep is told. Mons. 
Gallart, toe curd, always said 1 was a silly 


“But why wish to conceal so good an 
action 1” 

“I do not know, except that I should have 
liked to wait till you were rich enough to 
repay me. Now you will tease yourself about 
the money, though I am sure I do not want 
it. 1 never should have had it, but for Mons. 
Gallart, the curd; for, you see, t never thought 
of saving money. I used to-buy every week 
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a new cap, and now and then a new dress, 
till, one day, Mons. Gallart overtook me in 
the meadow coming from mass; for I J had 
loitered by the way. And he spoke to me 
about youth, and how soon it was flown, and 
asked me if I had ever considered that, one 
day, I should be no longer young and strong. 
And I said I had; Imt it seemed that so 
many long years must pass away before 
that time came, lie told me that he himself 
thought like me once, but that now liis hair 
had grown grey; he looked back, and saw 
how quickly a man glides from youth to age. 
‘ Besides,’ ho said, ‘ you may bo taken illj and 
you have not? a friend in the world, excepting 
me; and I am poor. Would it not be well 
to try and save a little money 1 Indeed,’ he 
said, ‘I would not ask you to forego one 
pleasure, if 1 did not think it might spare you 
some future pain.’ Anti so he talked to me 
in this way as we walked, arm in ami, along 
the footpath through the fields, till we came 
to the road to Neuiliy ; and then he blessed 
me, and bid me good-bye, and returned across 
the fields. And all the way home 1 thought 
upon his words, and resolved to buy fewer 
caps and drvsscs ; and now that is a year ago, 
and 1 had saved a hundred francs, and next 
Sunday I would have taken them to mass 
with me, and waited for him again in the 
churchyard, and have shown him how 1 
minded what lie said, and have asked him 
what to do with all my money.” 

“And you give up this pleasure for my 
sake ? ” 

“ Nay, Monsieur—to what better use could 
he tell me to employ it I I am not grown old 
yet. I am not ill —1 had no use for it.” 

“ Got! bless you,"’ 1 exclaimed, “ 1 hope soon 
to repay you the money; though the debt of 
gratitude [ owe you I can never do away. 
But how did you learn that I had sold this 
ring, and where ? ” 

“ Oh, I partly guessed it, as you shall hear. 
Madame Mallet came to my room door; and 
said you were very ill; and asked me to como 
and watch you while she fetched a doctor. I 
came ill anil sat by the bedside till the doctor 
came, and saw you were in a high fever, and 
in great danger, and you ought not to be 
left alone. So I offered to sit by you, for, you 
sec, 1 can work here ns well as in my own 
room; for I lose no time. Madame Mallet 
offered also; and wo agreed to attend upon 
you by turns. And when I was left alone, 
and you were asleep, and dreaming, I heard 
you talking of a ring, and entreating some 
one to keep it for you till you come again, 
and bought it with a hundred times its value. 
Then you sobbed, and spoke rapidly in a lan¬ 
guage that I did not understand. Suddenly 
I remembered meeting you at the jeweller’s 
door the day before; and I said to myself^ 
he has been compelled to sell a keepsake; 
and tins it is that preys upon his mind, and 
makes him ill. Ana I thought a^my money, 
and blessed toe good old curl, whose advice 
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had enabled me to help you. In the mom- When he died, and we wrote to her again, 
iag, I went out as usual with my batucet, and and had no answer; I thought I never could 
found again the Rhop upon the Boulevard forgive her while I lived. The good old cure 
Montmartre. T asked if some one had not had been removed to the parish of St. Etienne, 
sold a ring there early on the day before, where he preaches now, some time before my 
The man answered yes. I told him that you father died; but he came to me os soon as bgi 
wished to buy it again, and he said you could received the news, and arranged my father's 
have it for eighty franks. So I paid him the funeral. Afterwards, as I had no motives in 
money and brought the ring away. And then the village, M. Gallart took me to Paris with 
I thought how surprised and delighted you him, and placed me with Madame Armonville, 
would be to find it on your finger on awaken- a milliner in the Rue Richelieu ; where I 
ing: so I contrived, ’ when your hand was learnt how to earn mv living. I have never, 
stretched out upon the coverlet, to put it on seen iny sister since I have been here: but 
without disturbing you.” once, soon, after I came to Paris, I passed 

" — - ’ — !iI - *-- A ‘ I " by her house. I Raw the windows brilliantly 


a single bring whom 1 can call my friend.” of better days: and indeed from that time, 

“ And how is this,” I asked—“ you, who are the current of my fortune ebbed and 
so kind and good ? ” turned. 

44f I never knew my mother,’ she replied. At the end of three weeks I was so far 
* My father was a vinegrower in a little village recovered as to leave the house and renew 
in Lorraine; and M. Gallart was the cure' my search for employment. 1 found a great 
there at the time. I had a sister, who was change liad taken place since I Had kept my 
very beautiful; and M. Gallart taught us botli room. In every trade there seemed to be pew 
to read and write, and to understand the best life ; and, in a few days, I wns engaged in a 
writers, whose works he lent ns from his manufactory in the line St. Denis. My em- 
library. But iny sister was proud, and never ployer was pleased with my work, and pud 
loved mo much; and when she married a me well. My first care was to repay my fnend 
rich man, and went to Paris to live, she the money which I owed her. She arranged 
thought of ub no more. I forgave all thiB: to visit the cur6 on the following Sunday, and 
but when my father lay ill, and his farm show him her money, as Bhe had originally 
had gone to ruin, we wrote to her in vain, intended. I offered to accompany her. 


could not find a word to utter. I wished that I at the windows, and crying bitterly. I would 
she had been an English woman, that my j have given all that I possessed to see my sister 
emotion might speak, without constraint, its once more, if only for a moment, to have 
natural language. She saw me striving to! reminded her of the days we spent together 
speak ami stopped me. in our childhood. But 1 was afraid of beisg 

“Yon must not talk,” she said. “The doc- driven from the door if T rang, and so Ipassea 
tor cautioned me, above all tilings, not to let on, and never went that way agaiu. That is 
you talk or be excited : and licre J have been] my history, Monsieur.” 
chattering more than an hour, and forgetting; “It is Very sad,” I said. “I will not tell 
that 1 ought to go out to market.” i you now. by what strange order of events I 

So saying, she put on her eapo, and taking j also am friendless in the world. Some other 
her basket, went out and shut the door noise- j time T will tell you all. Your si on has made 
lessly behind her. ; me sad, and I do not like to dwell upon the 

May in bed a fortnight; and every day she * past. Ijet us rather look forward to the 
sat with me, and chatted. The constant at-! future, and, like brother and sisler, resolve to 
tendance wa« no longer necessary, but 1 1 help and cherish one another while wr live.” 
begged her to slay with me by day* As J ] 1 look her hand and pressed it in my own. 

grew belter the restraint diminished, and all 11 spoke hurriedly and earnestly, for I felt 
her natund cheerfulness began to show itself.! most deeply every word 1 uttered. A new 
Her little rounded figure glided about the source of life had sprung up in rav heart. I 
room with all the lightness of a fawn. Borne- forgot how little l was in a condition to help 
times she sat singing and working, as in her her — poor and wretched as I was. The 
own room, and then would check herself, and sight of such a noble creature, despised and 
say that it made my head ache; till I bogged ill-treated by the worn, preserving all her 
her to go on. hope and cheerfulness, and seeking only to do 

One day 1 said to her, 4 You have never good to others, had made me a new man. All 
told me your name.* life stood out before me with another afipest. 

“ Aimee: and yours ?” T felt a stronger faith than ever I had known 

“ 4 William Arnot,’ said I, sheaving myself of l»etbrc, that all the evil in the world, the 
the final consonant to suit her French ear— thought of whicj* had long haunted and jht- 
44 in French, Guillaume Arnot. It is not so plexed me, will one day vanish like a mist, 
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There are bat few days incur lives which 
are not forgotten as soon as passed. The fete 
days in the calendar of our existence are few 
and far apart Yet, sometimes, we come to a 
day which never passes from our memory till 
we die. Everything we thought and did upon 
that day comes back to us afterwards, when 
the eye iaf filmed with thought, and all the 
present is forgotten for awhile. This Sunday 
will live for ever in my memory, one of the 
foremost of such happy days. We rose early, 
and went out of Paris by the Barriere de 
l’Etoile. It was a still, cool autumu morning. 
The mist that lingered still when we set out, 
had wholly passed away, and left a heavy dew 
upon the leaves, and laid the dust upon the 
roads. We turned off from the highway after 
awhile, and took a footpath across the meadow 
till we came to a deep valley, and stood still 
to look around ub for a time. Behind us we 
saw the towers and triumphal arches of 
Baris—the white houses of the outskirts 
sprinkled, for and wide, among the trees. But 
below it was a quiet landscape. One side of 
the valley was ploughed up to the borders of 
a wood. In the hollow stood the old church 
where we were going, ivy-covered, with a 
square tower. Behind flowed the Seine, and, 
farther still, the forest, called the Bois de 
Boulogne, piled up into the sky its masses of 
innumerable tints. We descended and entered 
the church. We were late, for wo hod lin¬ 
gered long to leok upon that scene. My friend 
touched the incense-brush, which was pre¬ 
sented to her at the door, but I did not. 
There was chaunting as we entered; but 
presently the cur4 mounted the pulpit and 
began to preach. He was a fine tall old man. 
His hair was grey, but he was not \>ald. H is 
face was benign and ;placid, though, at times, 
it wore a somewhat careworn expression, and 
his forehead was planted deep with wrinkles. 
I listened with delight to his discourse, which 
Mpnifel to harmonise with the mood wrought 
in my mind by the calm autumnal day, and 
the sight of that still country; for he preached 
sot of dogmas, or of articles of failli, but of 
charity and love to all mankind. 

, We waited for him in the churchyard, and 
when the whole of the congregation hail left 
the church, and the footpaths were dotted 
with them in their neat attire, the cur& issued 
from the door, and the sexton fastened the 
great bolts behind him, Aim6e ran to meet 
him, sod he kissed her on the forehead, and 
turning towards me, said, “ Ho you have found 
a new mend.” 

“No, Monsieur,” said I, taking off my 
hat with a feeling of reverence, “say, rather, 
that / have fonnd a new friend ; for to her 
I owe my life and peace of mind, and as yet 
I have not found occasion to make her a 
return.” 

She looked confused; but the cur6 patted 
her ou the head, and begged me to walk be¬ 
side him and toll him now this was. He 
walked between us in his silken gown, tied 


with a girdle at the waist, and with his head 
uncovered, while I related to him nil my 
story. She hung down her head, bat the old 
man raised it up, and kissed her on the fore¬ 
head once again. And he begged us to come 
home and dine with him with so much earnest^ 
ness that we complied. I half-gueBaed his 
reason. He had eyed me at 'first with the 
anxiety with which a father scrutinises the 
lover of his child, and he wished to have me 
longer with him that he might judge me 
better. We talked together all the afternoon, 
but AimCe sat in silence, listening to our 
words. The discourse of the old man was 
full of deep and practical philosophy. It was 
the language of a man who had grown weary 
in seeking, in the eternal ebb and flow of 
history, the tendency of life, and had fallen 
back upon the present, and a good and holy 
life, as the only certain things which man can 
hold. In the evening he accompanied ns back 
to the church, where we left him, and took 
our way homewards. We looked back again 
from the hill top, and saw the sun about to 
sink into the forest, and a level shaft of light 
shot across all that golden sea of leaves. It 
was dusk when we returned. A few days 
afterwards she received a letter from the old 
man, as she was accustomed to do at certain 
intervals. He spoke favourably of me amongst 
other things, but cautioned her to avoid, 
not only evil, but the appearance of evil, 
that so she might escape t-iie scandal of the 
world. 

The church was too for for her to visit 
regularly. But after she had been to mass, 
we went together every Sunday to St. Cloud 
or Asnieres, or some other village in the en¬ 
virons. The fine weather lingered still. The 
trees under our window were nearly bare, 
and the vine against the house hud ltegun to 
shed its stalks: but in the country the trees 
were still thick with leaves, for there had 
been no wind. The mornings became more 
misty, but at midday the sun was warm. It 
Beemed the winter never would come—such 
a golden calm had fallen on the. earth; till 
one morning, while we talked still of country 
rambles, I looked out of my window and saw 
the snow-flakes falling in the street. Then 
came the winter nights, aiirl how to pasB 
them ? We conld sip no longer our coffee on 
the Boulevards, sitting at the little green 
table under the trees. Sometimes, wc played 
at chess, which I had taught her; and twice 
■wo went to the theatre together. But this 
was not enough. One day I asked her if she 
would like to learn English, and she said 
“ Yes,” and promised to take pains to learn. 
I bought a little grammar, and began. The 
cure had taught her well the principles 
of grammar, so that she quickly com¬ 
prehended the rules. She applied herself 
with unwearying industry;—even while.she 
worked, she had her grammar open before 
her, conning the rnles, and learning them by 
heart • and at night I read with her, and 
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explained the words and peculiarities. At 
the end of five months, she could read it 
pretty well, and began to try to speak. There 
whs something bo mmple in her foreign accent 
and her literal translations of the idioms of 
her own language, that I could not help 
laughing. But she was not discouraged, but 
would laugh ifio, and aak me to explain her 
error, and promise to speak better by-and- 
by. 

The summer came again, and I worked 
early and late: for we were very busy. It 
happened, at that time, that we had some 
work to execute near Orleans; and a little 
troop of workmen was to be sent there, to 
stay for a couple of months. The master 
selected me to superintend them. The choice 
was a mark of confidence, and I could not 
refuse to go. I told my friend of il in the 
evening, f was to’ leave Paris on the Monday 
following, and the day previously, we arranged 
to visit the old curd once again. 

Yet .another day, which will linger in my 
memory till I die!—the brightest of those 
happy days! "Wo went out earlier this time. 
It was the first of .Turn’—a fine clear morning. 
A gentle rain had fallen in (lie night, and 
everything looked fresh and green. We [ 
walked along the lxirders of the wood, and, 
heard the blackbird, hidden in the leaves, 
sing out, and stop: aud then, there was a 
dead silence: till another answered, deeper in 
the woods. 1 hod never seen her dressed so 
prettily befuv. She wore a dress of gray 
merino, and" a cape of the same stuff. Her 
cap was of lace, and pale blue riblxm. We 
did not sjieak often. I thought of separation 
on the morrow ; and at every step 1 seemed 
to shrink from it in. re. Afterwards, we w'ent 
to St. ('loud, which was not far. Aud all this 
time I had never spoken to her of anything 
but friendship, nor ever whispered to myself 
how much I loved her. My love hacl been 
too pure to know itself. We wandered in the 
park till it was time to go, and still we lingered. 
Wo sat down upon a seat, beneath great oaks: 
and then, when the hour grew nearer, when 
we were to part., £ felt more deeply still liow 
all my soul was bound to her. I could not 
leave her till I told her alL 

Eight weeks passed slowly in the old city 
of Orleans : hut every day 1 wrote to her, and 
she replied—the solace of our solitary nights. 
She told me, in her innocence of heart, how 
she had loved me ever since the day we went 
to see the cur6 in the valley; and how she 
had feared that 1 should never love her as she 
loved me; for “you’alone” she said, “could 
unseal my lips, and bnt for you I never could 
have spoken out, and eased my heart.” At 
length, I returned. Then came our marriage 
morning. We invited no strange faces. We 
went about—on foot; because it awakened 
pleasing recollections. There were some signs 
in her attire which might have told it was 
her marriage day, but it was, withal, so plain, 
that we esoaped all observation. The sister of 


M. G&llart served as b ri des m a id, and the sex¬ 
ton signed the book. 

Afterwards, the did man walked with us, 
and talked to her of other days; until we came 
again to the gate that opened into the high- 
road. Then, he blessed us again, and looked 
after us until we were gone. And, band in 
hand, alone, we took our way together; but 
all our Eden lay before us in the days to 
come. 

God bless the other garret! I found my 
Eden there, and it abides with me. 

EFFORTS OF A GENTLEMAN IN 
SEARCH OF DESPAIR. 

Mr. Blackbrook lived in a world of his 
own. It was his pleasure to believe that men 
were phantoms of a day. For life he had the 
utmost contempt. He pronounced it to be a 
breath, a sigh, a fleeting shadow. His per¬ 
petual theme was, that we are only here for a^ 
brief space of time. Ho likened the uncer-* 
tainty of existence to all the most frightful 
ventures he could conjure up. He informed 
timid ladies that they were ]K.*rpetually on 
the edge of a yawning abyss; and warned 
little boys that their laughter might be turned 
to teal's and lamentation, at the shortest 
notice. Mr. Black brook was a welcome guest 
in a large serious circle. From his youth he 
had shown a poetic leaning, of the most 
serious order. His muse wa# always in deep 
mourning—his jwtic gum oozed only from 
his favourite graveyard. 

He thought “L’Allegro” Milton’s worst 
performance; and declared that Gray’s “Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard ” was too light and 
frivolous. His life was not without its cares; 
but, then, he revelled m his misfortunes. He 
was always prejassessed with a man who 
wore a hatband. The owl wds his favourite 
hi nl. A black eat was the only feline speci¬ 
men lie would admit to liis sombre apartment; 
aud lilts garden was stocked with yew-trees. 
He revelled in the charm of melancholy— 
he would not, it he could, be gay. His medi¬ 
tations raised him so great a height above 
his family, that little sympathy could exist 
between them. Eternity so engaged him, 
llmt his brothers and sisters—mere phantoms 
—did not cost him much consideration. His 
youthful Lines to the Owl, in the course of 
which he called the bird in question “a 
solemn messenger,” “ a dread image of 
the moral darkness which surrounds us,” 

“ a welcome voice,” and “ a mysterious 
visitant," indicated the peculiar turn of 
his mind. TTi* determination to be miser¬ 
able was nothing short of heroic. In bis 
twenty-second year a relation left Mm a 
modest fortune. His friends flocked about 
him to congratulate him; but they fouxsl him 
in a state of seraphic sorrow, searching out a 
proper rhyme to the urn in which he had 
poetically deposited the ashes of his bene¬ 
factor. On looking over the fines he had 
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distilled from his prostrate hwty his friends course of which he iufacined her that Jem's 
to tjheir astonishment, discovered that he had 4htiBd$abe)tai^cht he huriaiafc her husband’s 
jkUuded to the bequest in question in the most head ajfejpnr period of the day ; that we all 
contemptuous strain must di«f ; that the bride may be a widow on 

Why leave to one thy velvet and thy drosg, tl ‘ e mprrowof her nuptiak ; and otherequnUy 

Whose wealth is boundless, and whose velWs ° hee }* ul *"**» Y «* at 

m<Tl t ,; breakfast, Mi*. Blackbrook coquetted with the 


Why leave to one thy velvet and thy dross. 
Whose wealth is boundless, and whose velvet's 
moss 1 


choice parts of a chicken, and drowned his 
His boundless sorrow m a delectable jelly, 
ectuttl treasures When for a short time he was betrayed into 


So, ran bis poetic commentary. His boundless sorrow m a delectable jelly, 
wealth consisted of intellectual treasures When for a short time he wob betrayed into 
exclusively, and the sweet declaration that the expression of any cheerful sentiment, if 
moss was his velvet, was meant to convey to he ever allowed that it was a line day, he 
the reader the simplicity ami Arcadian nature quickly relapsed into congenial gloom, and 
of his habits. The relation who had the discovered that there might'be a thunderstorm 
assurance to leave ldm a fortune, was dragged within the next half-hour. His only comfort 
remorselessly through fifty lines as a punish- was in the reflection that hb maternal uncle’s 
ment for his temerity. Yet, in a fit of ab- family were consumptive. Here lie anticipated 
attraction, Mr. Blackbrook hurried to Doctors’ a fine field for the exercise of his jwotic gifts, 
Commons to prove tho will; hereby display- and, accordingly, when his aunt was gathered 
inghis resignation to the horrible degree of to ber forefathers, her dutiful nephew laid a 
oomfort which the money assured to him. It sheet of blank paper upon his desk, and 
was not for him, however, to forget that life | settled himself down to write “ a 1 >irge.” He 
*waa chequered with woe, that it was a vale of liegsui by attributing all the virtues to her— 
tears—a brief, trite, contemptible matter, devoting about six lines to each separate 
The gaiety of his house and relations horrified virtue. IIor person next engaged Ids atten- 
him; they interfered, at every turn, with tion, and he discovered, though none of her 
his melancholy mood. He sighed for the fate j friends had ever remarked her surpassing 
of Byron or Chatterton! Why was lie | loveliness, that her step was as the ln-eatb of 
doomed to have his three regular meals per I the summer wind on flowers (certainly no 
diem; to lie, at night, upon a leather-bed, and 1 gardener would have trusted her upon his 
the recognised layers of mattresses; to have Ixix-bonlcrs); that she was fresh as iiebe (she 
a new coat when he wanted one; to have j always breakfasted in bed); that she had pearly 
money continually in his pocket, and to be \ teeth (her dentist has maliciously informed 
accepted when he made an offer of marriage} i us that they were made of the very best ivory); 
The fates were obviously agaiust him. One j and, fiually, that her general * deportment 
of hie sisters fell in love. How hopefully he j was most charming—so charmiug that Mr. 
watched the course of her passion! How | Blackbrook never dared trust himself in her 
fondly he lingered near, in the expectation— seductive presence. Having proceeded thus 
tire happy expectation—of <a lovers’ quarrel, for with his melancholy duty, the poet 
But lus sister had ^ sweet disposition—a ate a hearty supper of the heaviest cold 
mouth made to distil dm gentlest and most pudding, and—wo had almost written—went 
tender accents! The courtship progressed to bed—but wc remember that Mr. Black- 
with unusual harmony on both Bides. Only brook always *■ retired to his solitary couch.” 
once did fortune appear to favour him. One He rase betimes on the following morning, 
evening, he observed that the lovers avoided looking most poetically pale. His dreams 
each other, and parted coldly. Now was his hail been of woe, and darkness, and death; 
opportunity; anu in the still midnight, when the pudding had had the desired effect. Again 
ou the members of his household were in bed, he placed himself at his desk, and having 
lit took his seat in his chamber, and, by the mad over the prefatory lines which we have 
midnight oil, threw his soul into some plain- endeayoured to describe, he threw his fra- 
tive fines “ On a Bister’s Borrow.” He grant ‘curl from his marble forehead, and 
mourned for her in heart-breaking syllables; thought of the funeral pall, tho darkened hall, 
likened her lover to an adder in an angel’s —of grief acute, and the unstrung lute. He 
path;- dwelt on her quiet grey eyeB^her stately put his punt’s sorrowing circle in every 
proportions, and her classic lace. He doomed possible position of despair. He represented 
her to yean of quiet despair, and saw her his surviving uncle as threatening to pass the 
fickle admirer the gayest of the gay. He serene portals of reason: he discovered that 
concluded with the consoling intelligence, that a dark tide rolled at the unhappy man’s feet; 
he would go hand in, hand with her along the that the sun itself would henceforth look 
darkened passage to the grave. His sister, dark to him; that he woydd never smile again; 
however, did not avail herself of this proffered and that, in all probability, the shroud would 
companionship, but chose rather to be recou- soon enwrap lus manly form. lie next pro* 
oiled, and to marry her layer. ceeded to describe minutely the pearly team 

Mr. Blackbrook found some consolation for of his cousins, and the terrible darkness that 
this disappointment in the composition of an had come over their bright young dreams. 

S ithalaxuuxn of the most doleful character on An affecting allusion to his own unfathomable 
a occasion of bis sister’s marriage, in the grief on the occasion, was coualnded By the 
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hope tint , he might soon join bj# M&rted a bark'; he declared that when the pleasure- 
aunt, though U* had never takeh'«-tA>^ -Mask party embarked at Richmond Bridge, Death, 
trouble to pay her a visit while iiMivsd the lean fellow, was standing upon the beach 
Bt. John’B Wood. This touching <:irge wee with his weapon upraised. Asterisks de- 
printed upon mourning paper, ana distributed scribed the death; and some of ids friends 
among Mr. Blackbrook's friends. The death of declared thiB passage the best in the poem, 
an aunt was an affecting incident, but still it lie then went on to inform his readers that 
Ml short of the brink of despair. Mr. Black- all was over; but by this expression the 
brook’s natural abiding-place was the edge reader must not infer that the dirge was 
Of a precipice. His muse must be fed on brought to a conclusion. By no means. 'Mr. 
heroic sorrowa, hopeless agony, and other Black brook had made np his mind that his 
poetical condiments of the same serious state of despair required at least one htutdred 
nature. The course of modern life was lines to give it adequate expression. He 
too level for his impetuous spirit ; but had devoted twenty to the death of a fly— 
in the absence of that terrible condition surely, then, a female cousin deserved one 
to which he aspired, he caught at every hundred. This logical reflection spurred 
incident that could nerve the pinion of his him on. He pulled down the blinds, and in 
muse for grander flights. A dead fly, which a gloom that suited well with his forlorn state 
he found crushed between the leaves of a of mind, he began a picture of his condition, 
book, furnished him with a theme foe one of With the aid of his dictionary, having asserted 
his tenderest compositions, lie speculated that the shroud enwrapped a cousin’s form, 
npon the probable career of the fly.—opined he reflected that he envied the place of the 
that it had a little world of its own, a family, winding-sheet, and was jealous of the worms, 
and a" sense of the lieautiful. This effusion ! He felt that he was wanning into his subject, 
met with such fervent praise, that he followed ' Ho tried to think of the condition in which 
it up by ** Thoughts on tJheese Dust.” in which | the remains of his relative would speedilv 
he dived into the mysteries of these animal culm, j be ; and having carefully referred to an emi- 
aud calculat 'd the myriads of lives that were nent medical work as to the length of time 
sacrificed to give a momentary enjoyment to j which the human liody requires to resolve 
the “pampered palate of man.’’ His atteu- j itself into its original earth, (for he was pre- 
tion was called, however, from these minor | cise in his statements,) he proceeded to describe, 
poetic considerations, to a matter approach-! with heart-rending faithfulness, the various 
mg in its gravity to that heroic pitch of stages of this inevitable decay. That was 
sorrow which he luid sought so unsuccessfully I true poetry. He declared that the worm 
hitherto. ■ j would crawl upon those lips that the lover 

U is cousin was drowned by the upset- j hud fondlv pressed, and that the hand which 
j ting of n pleiiMiire-boat. At such a calamity once touched the harp so magically was now 
1 it was reasonable to despair—to refuse com- motionless for ever. Having brought this 
fort—to leave liis hair uncombed—to look tragic description to a conclusion, lie pro- 
constanUy on tin ground—to lose all appe- ceeded to number t.l^ flowers that should 
tito — to write flowing verse. Mr. Black- spring from his cousin’s jjrave, and to pro¬ 
brook entered upon Iiib vocation with a full uiise that 

sense of its heroism. At. least one hundred _from year to year, 

lines would be expected trum him on so tre- Roses shall flourish, moistened by atear. 
mendous au occasion. The catastrophe was 

so poetical! The sca-weed might have been This vow evidently eased his heart a little, 
represented entangled in the golden tresses of and enabled hijp to conclude the poem in a 
the poor girl, ha<l the accident happened more cheerful spirit. He wound up with the re- 
only a little nearer the Nore ; and the priut flection, that care was the lot of humanity, and 
of her fair form might have been faintly that it was his duty to bear liis proportion 


traced upon “the ribbed sea-sand.” This of the common load with a patient though 
was unfortunate, lu reality the “ melancholy bruised spirit. He felt that to complete ms 
occurrence” took place at Richmond. Mr. noetic destiny he ought to wander, none 
Blackhrook began by calliug upon the wil- know whither, and to turn up only at 
lows of Richmond and its immediate) ericinity most unseasonable hours, and in most 
to dip their tender branches in the stream solemn places. But unhappily he was in- 
in token of their grief Mr. Blackbrook, formed that it was necessary he should 
felicitously remembering that Pope once remain on the spot for the proper manage* 
lived not far from Richmond, next invoked ment of his affairs. Fate would have it so. 
that poet’s shade, and begged the loan of his Why was he not allowed to pursue. his 
melodious rhythm. But the shade in ques- destiny 1 He was one day mentally bewailing 
tion not answering to the summons, all that the even tenour of his way, when a few kina 
remained for the sorrowing poet to do was to friends suggested that he should publish his 
take down his dictionary of rhymes, and tune effusions. At first lie firmly refused. What 
his own lyre to its most mournful cadences, was fame to him—a hopeless, despairing man 
He set to work. He eaUed the Thames a on the brink of the grave! His friends, how- 
treacherous stream; he christened the wherry ever, pressed him in the end into compliance; 
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and in due time Mr. Blackbrook’a “ Life-Drops 
from the Heart” were offered to the public 
for the price of ten, shillings—little more than 
One shilling per drop. 

An eminent critic wrote the ■ following 
opinion of our friend and hiB poetry:— 

"We notice Mr. Blackbrook as the repre¬ 
sentative of a school—the Doleful School. He 
drawB terrible pictures; but what are his 
materials 1 He does not write from the heart, 
inasmuch as, if he really'felt that incessant 
agony, which is his everlasting theme, we 
snouiq find in his performances some original 
imagery—something with an individual stamp. 
We rather hold Mr. Blackbrook to be a very 
deliberate, vain, and calculating being, who 
takes advantage of a domestic calamity to 
display his knack of versc-makiDg; who com¬ 
posedly turns a couplet upon the coffin of liis 
mistress ; whose sympathy and sensibility are 
only the ingenious, masks of inordinate self¬ 
esteem. His view of the poetic is only worthy 
of an undertaker. He secs nature through a 
black-crape veil, nc descrilies graves with 
the minuteness of a body-snatcher; and when 
he would be impressive is disgusting. You 
see the actor, not the poet. He admits you 
(for he cannot help it) behind the scenes. His 
rhymes ore not the music of a poetic faculty ; 
but rather the jingle of a parrot. He is one 
of a popular’ school, however ; and while the 

S ’ ’ic buy his wares, he will continue to 
on them. Materialist to the back-bone, 
he simpers about the littleness of human 
dealings and human sympathies. He who 
pretends to be melted with pity over the fate 
o^afly, would use his mother’s tombstone as 
a writing-desk. He deals in human sorrow, 
as his baker deals in loaves. Nervous dow¬ 
agers, who love tears and ‘ dreadful de¬ 
scriptions ; ’ who enjoy ‘ a good cry ; ’ and 
who have the peculiar faculty of seeing the 
dark side of everything, enjoy his dish of 
verses amazingly. To sensitive young ladies 
there is a terrible fascination iu liis inven¬ 
tories of the tomb and its appendages; and 
children are afraid to walk aljpul in the dark, 
after listening to one of his effusions. The 
followers of liis school include one or two 
formidable young ludies, who cuter into de¬ 
scriptions of death—that is to say, the 
material part of death—with a minuteness 
that must excite the envy even of the most 
ingenious auctioneer. When bent upon a 
fresh composition, these terrible young 
poetesses, having killed a child, proceed to 
trace itsjoumey to the tomb—its return to 
earth. How they gloat over the dire changes! 
—how systematically the painful portrait is 
proceeded with 1 In this they rival Chinese 
artists. And people of ill-regulated sym¬ 
pathy, Tjrim, containing within them all the 
elements of spiritual culture, are yet affected 
only by sensual appeals, regal'd these doleful 
effusions as the outpourings of true human 
suffering. 

-*Mr. Blackbrook and his disciples are hap¬ 


less materialists, verse-makers without a sense 
of the bearrtifuL They are patronised by those 
to whom they write down; and the effect of 
their lucubrations is to enchain the Imagina¬ 
tion, to debase the moral capacity, to weaken 
that spiritual faith which disdains the horrors 
of the churchyard. Mr. Blackbrook’s adyen- 
turcs in search of despair were undertaken, to 
our mind, in a cold-blooded spirit. A resolute 
determination to discover the gloomiest phase 
of every earthly matter, a longing for ihe 
applause of a foolish clique, and a confused 
idea that Chatterton wns a poet because ha 
perished miserably, while Byron owed liis 
inspiration to his domestic unhappiness—make 
up tliat picture of a verse-writer which we 
have endeavoured to delineate. When extra¬ 
ordinary vanity is allied to very ordinary 
ability, the combination is an unwholesome, 
ascetic, weak and deformed mind:—such a 
mind lias Mr. Blackbrook. Ho endeavours to 
drag us into a vault, when we would regard 
the heavenly aspect of death. Ask him to 
solve the great mystery, and he points to the 
fading corpse, liis tears suggest the use of 
onions; and liis threats of self-destruction, 
remind us of the rouge and Indian ink of an 
indifferent melo-draniatie actor. We have no 
respect for liis misfortunes, since we find tliat 
he esteems them only as opportunities for 
display : we know that despair is welcome to 
him. He turns his back to llie sun, and re¬ 
joices to see the length of shade he can throw 
upon the earth. Nature to him is only a vast 
charnel-house—so constructed that he may 
sing a life-long requiem. He would have us 
journey through life, with our eyes fixed upon 
the ground, scenting the gases of decay. But 
wiser men—poets of the soul—bid us look up 
to heaven, nor disdain, as we raise our heads, 
to mark the lieauty of the lily—to gather, 
and with hearty thanks, the fragrance of the 


rose. 


A WINTER SERMON. 

Thou dwelleat in a warm and cheerful home, 

Thy roof in vain the winter tempest lashes; 

While houseless wretches round thy mansion roam. 
On whoso uusheltcr’d heads the torrent plashes. 

Thy board is loaded with the richest meats. 

O'er which thine eyes in natod languor wander; 

Many might live on wliat thy mastiff outs, 

" Or fcaston fragments which thysorv ants squander. 

Thy litnlbs arc muffled from tbo piercing blast. 
When from thy fireside corner thou dost sally; 

Many have searco a rag about them cast, 

With wliioh the frosty breezes toy and dally. 

Thou lust soft smiles to greet thy kiss of love, 
When thy light step resounds within tho portal; 

Some have no friend save Him who dwells above, 
No sweot communion with a fellow-mortal. 

Thou deepest soundly on thy costly bed. 

Lull'd by the power of luxuries unnumber'd, 

Some pillow os tt stone an aching head, 

Neverr again to wake when they have slumber'd. 
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LIGHTHOUSES AND LIGHT-BOATS. 


Then think of those, who, form'd of kindred clay, I by some inconceivable process, end the shape- 
Depend upon the doles thy bounty fatten} | less mash of trodden candle » stuck upright, 

hear them for thy welferepray— 


uepena won me notes toy noway seaman; kiss mash of trodden candle is stuck upright, 
And God will hear them for thy welfare pray— somehow, and the wick lighted. The chart is 

They on His children, though in rags and tatters, matched from the locker—such a chart 1—all 

— --——- dirty, greasy, tar-bethumbed, tom, tattered, 

LIGHTHOUSES AND LIGHT-BOATS, and begrimed—and over this the captain lies 

„ _ ——- flat, with his nose almost touching it, and 

When the winter fire blazes rocliy on the soenring to atraigt his search quite as actively 
curtains, and the happy faces assembled in as the brown damp finger with which ho goes 
the room; when the table is Bpread, ami the poking and pointing over the paper. He 
aofa “wheeled round,” and the whistling finds soon enough p the dreaded Goodwin 

- *_1 l. 1 Miuicm i i\ rt r,n 1_♦!» nvt D_J . ... .1 1. . C* 1 , 1 af .i -n a a 


are strained to catch a glimpse of the well- “ light ”—but where it it ? He rushes up on 
known “ light ” that befriends the sailor on deck. It is not yet visible. Can he see the 


his pithless journey. 

Our coast is so well furnished with light- 


i>. wnal ' cnncue «aB got upset, was no sign of the “light,” till on a sudden 
and all is darkness below. Tlielueifer-box, turn it was discovered in all its beaming alti- 
ot course, is not iu its place—it has been tude. Observing it now more narrowly as he 
the Iuatclie8 a™ ly»»8 about on the approached, the visitor perceived that the 
wet floor of the cabin, and are bent and glass-house, on the top of the tower, (soifce- 
brokeu in the vain attempt to ignite them, times called the “ lanthom,” and, in ite Bhape, 
JNow, the cabin-boy cornea dfan, and, after closely resembling an observatory,) had two 
his head has-been well “cloiitey^iu the dark, front-faces, so to speak; the lamps being 
ne, at length, bellowingly produces A light, arranged upon an obtuse angle—one set <3 


leam of the Light-boats off the Goodwins 1 
io—no signs of them. He stares into the 


houses,thatthis is the first of our arrangements compass-box, and alters the vessel’s course, 
which strikes foreigners with admiration as in alarm—and down again he comes, almost 
they approach our shores; but s.» dangerous headlong, to work his reckoning over again; 
is the whole navigation, so beset with rocks, and again to throw himself with bis elbows 
quicksands, sunken ledges, howling forelands,! on the ragged chart, holding a bit of candle in 
“and hollow crescents lull of gathered blasts,” ; his lingers which lie has snatched out of the 
that the sudden withdrawal of a single “ light” 1 candlestick, and dj-opping the grease all over 
from an important position would, in all j»ro- St. George's Channel—till the voice of the 
liability, be the. cause of hundreds of ship- j male, on deck, gladdens his ears with the 
wrecks in a single night. tidings that the “light” is visible —the 

When there is a brisk wind, and the night hearings ” as they had calculated—and all 
thick and hazy, with what straining eyes do i right. The passenger runs up on deck, and, 
men at sea continue to gaze in the direction , shivering, in his half-attached fluttering lia- 
wherc the hoped-for light is expected—and, i bUiments, descries, with fov, the large steady 
bow often, in t he wrong direction ! In small; “ light ” of the North Foreland, which forces 
merchant emits—a schooner, for instance—; its benpis through the mist, and tells them all 
when the number oi hands amounts but to ' tlu\v want to know of their position, 
the master, the mate, one man, and a cabin-1 Next morning the passenger, to his great 
boy, and his other “ appointments ” in the i content, wqs landed; aud sifter lie had re- 
wsiy ol charts, and compasses, and anchors, is freshed himself during some days (and of all 
in the same poor erudition; how exciting a! piissengera that need a little solace, on landing, 
tune is that, when the “ light ” which, accord- the passenger of a merelymt schooner ygods it 
ing to Ins calculation, ought, to l*c visible, is as much as anv,) he felt a stvong desire to ex- 
nowhere apparent —his vessel running fast. atninc closely the arrangements of the “ light,” 
through the water—-the wind getting up, per- which had been sucli a source of anxiety, 
haps to a gale, and his top-gallant sail has to j and subsequent congratulation, out at sea 
be suddenly taken in, and his top-sail reefed ! j lie accordingly drove over to the North Fore- 
But, where is the light l —the master and the land Lighthouse—and was refused admit- 
iriate eanuot see it below ; can the man or tauce. He drew#>ut his purse; but Vas re- 
the boy ahift see any Bignsof it I—No, neither, quested to put it in his pocket again, and go 
Can the wet and shivering passenger, who home. 

had “turned in,” but has come on deck, in Thus disappointed and admonished, the 
ms (trailers, to get in everybody s way—can visitor retraced his steps, aud after mature 
he sec anything of tlic light which ought to tie consideration, addressed a polite note to the 
somewhere out there 1 No ; ho sees nothing proper authority at Ramsgate. From this 
but haze and mist; and, in tact, his eyes are gentleman he received an order of admis- 
iull ot salt spraj. l)owu rushes the master sion, and the same evenin'* 1 he betook him- 
througli the little hatchway, and after him self again to the North Foreland, 
hurries the passenger, with a vague no-notion The walk bein<r im-hill. all the 
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tbem&cing op-channel, andane down-channel 
—yet the power of the whole would also be 
viable for a considerable extent horizontally, 
cat at sea. Chi passing near the tower, the 
indi vidual lamps and reflectors are visible in 
each face, or set; bat at sea this individuality 
is all merged in a general effect. 

• Knocking at the door of the entrance, at 
the base of the tower, and producing his 
‘order,’ our visitor was at once admitted to 
a little stone ante-room, where the paper 
underwent a careful scrutiny. . Its authen¬ 
ticity being ascertained, he was conducted on¬ 
wards, ana upwards, admiring as he went 
the various utensils and apparatus that were 
bnug upon walls or deposited on shelves—oil 
cans, oil measures, spare reflectors, cotton lor 
wicks, glass lamp-chimneys, leathers, cloths, 
spare window-panes, storm-plates, chamois- 
ski ns, bottles of spirits of wine, and many 
odd-shaped things in shining copper, brass, 
glass, zinc, iron or tin. Likewise, a thick 
woollen night-cap, standing upright in a dark 
comer, ana having a thoughtful appearance. 

The visitor now found the stone stair-case, 
he was ascending, had become much narrower, 
and he was cautioned not to speak loud or l>e 
otherwise noisy, lest he Bhoulu wake the head 
light-keeper, who had gone to bed early, as it 
was his turn for the next watch. The visitor, 
therefore, with a softened boot, and a face of 
increased seriousness^ renewed his toiling 
ascent between the narrow, spiral, white, 
vault-like stone walls, leading up the 
“ light-room," at the summit of the tower. 

“ Hush ! ” murmured the light-keeper every 
now and then, by way of preventing the visi¬ 
tor from speaking. All was silent, with the 
exception of the hollow sound of the asceud- 
Jfag footsteps. r 

At lengiH, aftet a wearisome spiral journey, 
tile broad landing-place below the light-room 
was attained. Several more steps lea up to a 
dusky closed door, that had an ominous ap¬ 
pearance—as of the entrance to a chamber of 
mysterious treasures, at the top of a tower in 
some eastern tale. The viator thought he 
..gould distinguish a bright gleam, edging the 
fepttom of the door. Being told to ascend, he 
prepared his mind, and did so;—then laying 
his hand with becoming awe upon the door, 
he slowly pushed it open. 

He found himself in a small chamber fall 
of light, in shape very much like a hand- 
frame for cucumbers, “only taller. Upon a 
platform of bright copper, about four feet 
hub, stood the back part of an apparatus, on 
which ware arranged a series of lamps, each 
having a glam chimney over it, and a reflector 
behind it, circular, concave, larger than the 
top of the hugest warming-pan, made of 
copper at the back, with a pure silver face, 
ana polished, in this face, to the highest 
degree of brilliancy, so that it could not be 
lowed at direotly .in fronts The lamps and 
reflectors vstate'-U»g«i in a double row, and 
behind each were pipes^and other appa^atu* 


for a constants, graduatec^jmpplyof oil; for air- 
currents, BmOke-tubes, dee. Tne oosperplatform 
was of semicircular shape, and broad enough 
to admit of one person at a time walking in 
front of the lamps, between them and the glass 
window. The visitor was now informed that 
he might do this. After a little hesitation, 
with a reverential foot he accordingly as¬ 
cended a few steps at one side, and made a slow 
and cautious passage in front of the lamps 
with their great, glaring, silver, planet-eyes of 
reflectors, that made him contract his body to 
its most attenuated dimensions, and gaze 
upon its dense bit of darkness with a strange 
recollection of the story of the fly that got 
into the philosopher’s microscope. lie felt 
like that fly, and was heartily glad to arrive 
at the other end of the platform, and humbly 
descend the steps. He had scarcely done so, 
when buff canto something against one of the 
windows, and fell outside! The window 
being of thick plate-glass, no injury was done, 
bfit the new-comer, whatever it was, had 
evidentl y got the worst of it. 

A little balcony runs outside the window, 
into which the visitor now went, and there he 
! found—lying flat on its hack—wings expanded 
—heak open—and dead—a huge muff-faced 
owl! “ Ah," said the light-kce]H?r, “• our gun 
can reach farther out to sea, and over land, 
than any you ran handle. We often have this 
lialcony strewed with sea gulls and other 
birds that have struck themselves dead. In 
the game season, lots of partridges, and phea¬ 
sants too, fly at the light—they can’t resist it 
—and most of them are killed, or taken. 
Sometimes we find nearly a bushel of larks 
lying all about.” 

The visitor fell into a train of reflections cm 
these fatal instances of irresistible att raction, 
which lasted bun all the way down stairs, and 
after he had left the lighthouse; in which 
meditation there passed in rapid succession 
before his imagination, numerous flights of 
poems about the moth and the candle; and 
Cupid and Psyche (’specially Psyche); and 
sea-birds rushing across the homeless brine 11 
to El Dorado, and finding Death ; afld Antony 
and Cleopatra ; and IcaruB ; and Macbeth ; 
and Napoleon; and wikl-ducks; and par¬ 
tridges—many of them roasted^—and owls, 
whom nobody can eat; and sailors’ night- 
telescopes ; and Herrick’s songs about birds, 
and his own bird-like songs; and Shelley’s 
exquisite Ode to a Skylark. By this time the 
visitor found himself on the verge of the cliff, 
and his steps were, luckily, stopped at the 
same^time with his train of reflections. 

But although to a sailor anxiously “ shoot¬ 
ing” the dark horizon with his night-glass, 
the interest in all lighthouses is nearly the 
same, and varies only with the circumstances 
of the moment, to a passenger the interest in 
any fixed “ light" is seldom to be compared 
to that whi cfclla, expe riences in watching the 
aiiini sijnn ,nf ii revwwii s. 
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stars oat, and those none of the freahest-look- 
ing j you stare through the thick* air and 
mn$ towards the horizon, which is all gloom. 
Presently there emerges from this vaporous 
/gloom, at a great distance, a faint red orb, 
sddch gradually attains its full disk, and then 
declines, and disappears. It lias been visible 
half a minute. All is darlpess again for 
about two minutes—and then it appears again, 
and disappears, with the same planetary 
effect, as before. Sometimes a revolving 
“fight" alternates a red “ light ” and a white 
one; sometimes two red and one white,— 
and so on. 

The machinery for the revolving “ lights,” 
as may readily bo supposed, is far more com¬ 
plicated than that which exhibits the fixed 
“light”; but all these differences fade to 
nothing, in comparison with the scientific 
complexities of the different optical systems 
employed in obtaining the largest amount and 
the purcsst degree of light. A very concise 
account, of those, simplified as much as pos¬ 
sible, is all we can venture to offer. 

A lamp constructed of a simple burner, 
would send forth scattered rays, illumining 
parts not needed, and wasting many rays, 
upward, into the sky, and also below the plane 
of vision of those out at sea. To correct this, 
reflectors are employed, by means of which, 
according to laws which cannot here lx- dis¬ 
cussed, the rays are concentrated and thrown 
in the greatest strength towards given joints 
on the horizon. The amount of luminous 
effect, produced by reflectors in fixed “ lights,” 
has been ascertained to be about three, hun¬ 
dred and fifty times greater than can be 
obtained from the unassisted flame; and for 
tnose larger ones, wh.ch arc used in revolving 
“ lights,” about four hundred and fifty times 
greater. These calculations, however, will 
vary with the distances at which the observa¬ 
tions are> taken. 

The manufacture of those reflectors is a very' 
nice and curious process, it is described at 
considerable length, and with great clearness, 
by the engineer to the Board of Northern 
Lighthouses (Mr. Alan Stevenson), to whoso 
excellent liudimentary Treatise we are much 
indebted. 

In Lighthouses of the first class, the re¬ 
flectors are made of sheet copper, thickly 
plated inside with silver. They are moulded 
to a paraboloidal form by ft delicate and 
laborious process of beating with mallets and 
hammers of various forms and materials. 
They are frequently tested during the operu r 
lion, by a gauge applied to the back, and 
another to the concave fecc. After the fece 
has reoeived its last polish, it is tested by 
placing a burner in the focus, and measuring 
the strength of the light at various points of 
the reflected conical beam. The flame gene¬ 
rally naed is derived from an Araand fountain- 

lamp, . ; 

The system df lights just described is called 
tbs “catoptric** it includes nine diatiae- 


tions; vis* the fixed; the revolving white; the 
revolving 'white and red; the revolting red 
with two whites; the- revolving white with 
two reds; the feahing; the intermittent; the 
double fixed light; and double revolving white 
light. 

The first exhibits a fixed and uniform ap¬ 
pearance. The revolving light is produced % 
the revolution of a frame with three of four 
sides, having reflectors ranged on each side. 
The succession of rtd and white lights is 
obviously caused by the revolution of a frame 
presenting different lights on each side, accord¬ 
ing to arrangement—-and carefully marked on 
the sailors’ charts. The flasliing light is pro¬ 
duced in the same manner as the revolving; 
hut having a different disposition of the 
mirrors, and a greater quickness of the revo¬ 
lution, which produces the effect of a flash in 
the darkness once in about five seconds of 
time. It is very useful, from its striking 
difference to other lights. The intermittent 
light bursts suddenly into view, continues 
steady for a short time, and then suddenly 
disappears. The different colours are pro- 
j ductal by interposing coloured media, which 
■generally absorbing nearly five-sevenths of 
j the whole light, they cannot be seen from so 
! great a distance as the white. The French 
| tried red glass, which absorbs only four- 
; sevenths of the light; but a greater improve- 
j incut, bus been made in the Scotch Light- 
| houses, by using chimneys of red glass 
| instead of placing coloured media in front of 
the reflectors. 

Coloured lights are only used for the ne¬ 
cessity of variety. Next to the white in 
power is the red. The green and the blue are 
seldom used, except as pier and harbour lights, 
where distance is not rtpuired, because^)*** 
colours absorb nearly alt tlyMs^ts^ - 
■ But the different effects previously enume¬ 
rated, are not accomplished by one system of 
optics. Great and various have been the 
studies of lighthouse opticians, and innumera¬ 
ble the experiments that have been mode to 

£ reduce oil the varieties now in use. We 
ave spoken of the catoptric, or reflecting 
system ; but to Condorcet belongs the merit 
of having suggested the dioptric, or refracting, 
system, which was afterwards reduced to 
practice by Fresnel. By the adoption of 
lenses, he not only accomplished ihe effect of 
flashing lights, but finally devised a new dis¬ 
tinction of light, viz. a fixed light, varied by 
flashes. The great lamp, which has four 
concentric burners, is also of very peculiar 
construction, and was made to burn in the 
great Lighthouse, called the Tour de Corduan, 
during seven hours, without snuffing or Inuring 
the wicks raised. Subsequently, the same 
kind of lamp has lwen known to. bum, un¬ 
touched, in some of the Scotch -Lighthouses, 
for the extraordinary period of> seventeen 
hours. v ‘ 

Into the intense compleifitifis of cariptric, 
dioptric, dia-oatoptrie, and cata-dicitric oom- 
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we dare not venture, uor into their 
relative merits. Of the compai»tive practical 
advantages of the two great system**, we 
shall merely say that the dioptric system pro¬ 
vides a light fow times more powerful; while 
the catoptric system insures a more certain 
exhibition of the light. The accidental ex¬ 
tinction of one of the lamps in the catoptric 
light, leaves only a fraction of the horizon 
vnthout light; whereas the extinction of the 
o&e great lamp of the dioptric light, .deprives 
the whole horizon of light. Nevertheless, 
when the great rarity of such an accident as 
Hie extinction of this one great lamp is con¬ 
sidered, together with its far greater economy 
In oil (being above one hundred and forty 
pounds a-year less than the other system of 
lighting), with some further advantages, the 
preference is generally given by lighthouse 
opticians to the dioptric system. 

It is obvious that the method of furnishing 
light to the light-boats, or floating-light's, 
must be a simpler process than those which 
have just been described. The term “ lan¬ 
tern ” is appropriate enough here; Since 
the apparatus does actually consist of a large 
octagonal lantern of copper framework and 
plate-glass, protected outside by some wire- 
work, and fixed at a mast-head. They are 
fitted with eight argand lamps, and parabolic 
reflectors. A very strange appearance these 
boats present, of which the heavy. Indian-red, 
floating strong-box, with an onmi gone to 
seed sticking out of the lid, ana called the 
“Nore,” may be considered as a first-rate 
specimen. These light-boats are of the greatest 
service ; in fact they are obviously indispen¬ 
sable to ssde navigation. 

There are various positions of danger which 
W*tehe jyond the reach of lighthouses. Sand¬ 
banks, fin* im where the erection of any 
solid structure is impossible, are often the 
sites for mooring light-boats. The annual 
expense of maintaining a light-boat, including 
the wages and victualling of the crew, eleven 
in number, is, on an average, one thousand 
pounds: and the first cost,of such a vessel, 
.fitted completely with lighting apparatus, 
^mushroom-anchors, cables, &c., is nearly five 
thousand pounds. 

Many interesting particulars belong to 
fifee building of lighthouses. Events occur, 
Which are not only as exciting as they are 
arduous and interesting, hut which cannot 
occur to any other kind of erections,—even to 
the very disheartening circumstance of a 
rough stormy night sometimes sweeping away 
a whole twelvemonth’s, perhaps years, of con¬ 
stant labour and hardship. The narratives of 
several of these are among our most interest- 
ing nautical records. 

For architectural grandeur, Mr. Alan 
Stevenson declares the Tour de Corduan 
to he the noblest edifice of the kind in the 
world. It |s situated on an extensive reef at 
the mouth of the river Garonne, and serves 
'■as a guide to the shipping of Bordeaux and 


the Languedoc CanaL and indeed'to. all that 
part of the Bay of Biscay. It' tvaa founded 
m the year 1584, but was not' completed till 
1610, under Henri Quatre. The building 
is one hundred and ninety-seven feet in height, 
and consists of a pic of masonry, forming 
successive galleries, enriched with pilasters 
and friezes, and rising above each other 
with gradually diminished diameters. These 
gallenes are surmounted by a conical tower, 
which terminates in the lantern. Bound the 
base is a wall of cireumvallation, in which 
the light-keeper’s apartments are formed ; the 
wall serving also us an outwork of defence 
by receiving the first shock of the waves. 
The tower itself contains a chapel, and 
various apartments, and the ascent is by a 
spacious staircase. 

The first light exhibited in the Tour dc 
Corduan was obtained by burning billets of 
oak wood iir a chamber at the top of the 
tower. A rude reflector, in the form of an 
inverted cone, was afterwards added to pre¬ 
vent the loss of light which escaped upwards. 
About the year 1780 M. Lenoir was employed 
to substitute paraboloidal reflectors and 
lamps ; and in 1822 the “light” received its 
last improvement by the introduction of the 
dioptric instruments of Augustin Fresnel. 

Smeatou’s Narrative of the Lighthouse on 
the Eddyutone Bocks is full of interest. 
These rocks st*e upwards of nine miles dis¬ 
tance from the Barn-Head on the coast of 
Cornwall; and from the small extent of the 
surface of the chief rock, and its exposed 
situation, the construction of the lighthouse 
was a work of the greatest difficulty. The 
first erection was. of timber: it was designed 
by Winstanley, and commenced in 1096. ft 
was soon found, however, that the sea rose 
to a much greater height than had been anti¬ 
cipated ; so much so, it is said, as to bury 
under water the lantern, though this was 
sixty feet above the rock. Winstanley was, 
therefore, under the necessity of enlarging 
the tower and carrying it to a greater height. 
He raised it to one hundred and twenty feet, 
which was too high for its strength to bear. 
In Novemlier, ]7u.'l, considerable injuiy had 
been received, and Winstanley went there in 
person, accompanied by his workmen, and 
proceeded to institute the repairs. On the 
26th of that month, a storm arose, so violent, 
that it carried away the whole edifice, with 
poor Winstanley and all his workmen, every 
one of whom perished. 

The loss of this “ light ” speedily led to & 
yet more numerous loss of lives. The “ Wiu- 
chelsea” man-of-war was wrecked on the 
Eddystone Bocks, and nearly all her crew 
perished. Three years were allowed to 
elapse after this melancholy and unanswerable 
evidence of the necessity for a “ light,” before 
the Trinity House could obtain a new act' of 
Parliament to extend their powers (so Writes 
Alan Stevensbn); but whether thedSay 
rested most with the Government or the 
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Trinity House, it was not till July 2706 that 
the construction of a new lighthouse was 
cotfimenced. It was under the direction of 
Mr. John Rudyerd, of London. The tower 
was entirely of timber, and ninety-two feet 

S i. The edifice was finished, and the new 
t first shown on the 28lh of July, 1708. 
It continued to be regularly exhibited during 
forty-seven years, when it accidentally took 
fire, and being formed of Buch combustible 
materials, the whole fabric was destroyed 
a.d. 1755. 

As it was quite evident that a “ light ” was 
absolutely necessary at this spot, and—strange 
to relate—as the “ authorities ” had now really 
learned some wisdom by experience, prepara- j 
tious were immediately made for the erection ’ 
of another lighthouse. On the 5th of April, 
1756, Smeaton first landed on the rock, and 
prepared for the erection of a lighthouse of 
Btouc. He arranged for the foundation by 
cutting the surface of the rock into regular 
horizontal benches, and into these the foumla- \ 
lion stones were to bo carefully dovetailed 
or notched. The first stone was iaid in 1757. 
The tower measures sixty-eight feet in height, 
and twenty-six feet ill diameter at the level! 
of the first entire course ; and the diameter, 1 
under the cornice, is fifteen feet. The whole 
is a work of extreme ingenuity to obtain the 
greatest amount of resistance, and unites the 
two great principles, vis. of strength and 
weight—or oAma* and inertia. The first 
twelve feet of the tower form a solid mass of, 
masonry, and the stones of which it is com-! 
posed are united by means of stone joggles,' 
dovetailed joints, ami oaken treenails. All j 
tiie iluors of the edifice are arched. The i 
“light” was first exhibited on the 16th of! 
October, 175!) j but such was the condition of; 
lighthouse apparatus here, at this time, | 
(though Argand’s invention was known in j 
1784,and paraboloidal mirrors were used in the 
“ lights ” at Bidstonc and H oylnkc still earlier) 
that a feeble illumination from tallow candles 
was the only benefit derived from this noble 
structure. “ In 1807,” continues Mr. Alan 
Stevenson, “the property of this lighthouse 
again caiuo into the hands of the Trinity 
House, at the expiration of a long lease,”— 
during wliicb, we may infer, that it hail been 
let to some very unworthy parties, who, 
regardless of shipwrecks and loss of life, 
starved the light and pocketed the fees. 
After this, argand burners, and paraboloidal 
reflectors of silvered copper, were substituted 
by the Elder Brethren lor'the jobbery of the 
felonious mutton dips. 

Inch Cape, or Bell Rock, is a dangerous 
reef on the coast of Scotland, where in former 
dayB so many vessels were wrecked, that the 
Abbot of Aberbrothwick caused a float to be 
fixed upon the rock, with a large bell attached 
to it, so arranged that the swinging motion of 
the waves should causo it continually to toll, 
and more, especially in very rough weather. 
Southey’s ballad of “ Sir Ralph .the Rover ” is 


founded on this story. Many shipwrecks oc¬ 
curred herein more reoent times; among others, 
that of the “ York,” seventy-four, which was lost 
with all her crew. A beacon of spars was then 
erected by Cajuaiu Brodie j but it was soon 
washed away. A second beacon was set up, 
and speedily disappeared. After a considerable 
time the Commissioners of Northern Light¬ 
houses brought a bill into Parliament (in 
1802) for power to erect a lighthouse on this 
rock.. The bill passed into law in 1806 (no 
hurry, geutleinen—pray never think of hurry¬ 
ing yourselves,) and in August, 1807, Mr. 
Robert Stevenson lauded with his workmen, 
and commenced the work by preparing the 
rock for the erection of a temporary pyramid, 
on which a barrack-house was to be placed 
for the reception of the workmen. As the 
rock was only dry for a few honrs at spring- 
tideR, the men had to retreat to a vessel 
moored off it, while these o}teratious were 
being carried on. After many accidents, and 
oho narrow escape of the loss of the engineer 
and thirty-one workmen, by the rising of the 
tide upon the rock, when the attending vessel 
had broken adrift, the lighthouse was com¬ 
pleted, in 1810. “The Bell Rock Tower is 
one hundred feet in height, forty-two feet in 
diameter at the base, and fifteen at the top. 
The door is thirty feet from the base, aud the 
ascent is by a massive bronze ladder. The 
‘ light ’ is a revolving red and white light; 
and is prdfinced by the revolution of a frame 
containing sixteen argand lamps, placed in 
the foci of paraboloidal mirrors, arranged on 
a quadrangular frame, whose alternate faces 
have shades of red glass placed hefore the re¬ 
flectors, so that a red and white light is shown 
successively. Tlio machinery which causes!" 
revolution ef the frame ^ontiuninj^tissti(l!lq», 
is also applied to tolling t^o"" large bells, in 
order to give warning to the mariner of his 
approach to the rock in foggy weather.” To 
see this huge tower, with his two different 
coloured eyes, as they emerge through the 
fog, while his heavy bells keep up tlieir toiling 
monotony, has alPthe grim effect in which old 
romances so much delight. 

The Carliugton lighthouse, on the coast of 
Ireland, is a very fine structure. It is one 
hundred aud eleven feet in height. Very 
arduous efforts were required for-its erection, 
as the foundation had to be laid in the rock, 
twelve feet below the level of high-water. It 
was designed bv Mr. George Halpin, In¬ 
spector of the Irish Lights. 

One more Lighthouse must- close our de¬ 
scriptions. Its erection was attended with 
many vicissitudes. 

For the following account, we are indebted 
to Mr. Alan Stevenson’s Rudimentary Trea¬ 
tise, 
in 

engineer. 

Hie Skerryvore Rocks, whieh lie about 
twelve tulles W. S. W. of the seaward point 
of the Isle of Tyree, in Argyllshire, were long 
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5, previously quoted, the author having, 
tins instance, been the architect aim 
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as a terror to sailora, owing to the 
wwmw hw Bhipwreofa^fatal Alike to the vessels 
and their crews, yrhich had occurred in their 
neighbourhood. A list, confessedly incom¬ 
plete, enumerates thirty vessels lost in the 
forty years preceding 1844. Many others had 
doubtless occurred, of which no report had 
been, or could have been. Tendered. The 
Commissioners of the Northern Lighthouses 
had, for many yean, entertained the project 
of erecting a lighthouse on the Skerryvore ; 
and, with this object, had visited it, more 
especially, in the year 1814, in compnny with 
Sir Walter Scott, who, in his Diary, gives a 
graphic description of its inhospitable aspect. 
It was not until the year 1834, when a minute 
survey of the reef was ordered hy the Board 
-—(had they fallen asleep during-the inter¬ 
mediate years X )—that the idea of uudertaking 
this formidable, but necessary, work was 
entertained. 

The reef is composed of numerous rocks, 
worn smooth as glass in some places, by the 
incessant play of the water ; in others, pre¬ 
senting rugged humps and gullies. The cutting 
of the foundation for the tower in this irre¬ 
gular flinty mass occupied nearly two sum¬ 
mers ; while the blasting of the rock, in so 
narrow a space, without any shelter from the 
risk of flying splinters, was attended with 
much hazard. A steam-tug was built to 
transport the workmen ana their building 
materials, and also for them to sleep in, as a 
floating-barrack. She ran many perilous 
risks in her precarious moorings. At length, 
in 1838, a wooden barrack was erected on 
tiie rock. 

In the November following, a great gale 
gyse , which tore m» and swept away the 
»u ff nothmg to denote its site but 
a few broken aifil twisted iron stanchions, 
“ and attached to one of them a portion of a 
great beam, which had been so shaken and 
rent, by dashing against the rocks, as literally 
to reaemWe a bundle of laths.” Thus, in one 
night, the traces of a whole season’s toil were 
obliterated, and, with them)'the hopes of the 
men for a dwelling on the rock, instead of on 
hoard the tug, where many of the workmen 
suffered constant miseries of sea-sickness. 

A second barrack was eventually erected 
in a less exposed place, and of additional 
Strength, end this was found sufficiently stable 
to brave the storm. But, what an abode !— 
aid, above all, for men comparatively unused 
to the Bea. Let the engineer describe it in 
his own words;— 

“ Perched forty feet above the wave-beaten 
rock, in this singular abode, the writer of thiii 
little volume^ with a goodly company of thirty 
men, lias Bpent many a weary day and night, at 
those times when the Sea prevented uny one going 
down to the rock, anxiously looking for supplies 
from tho shore, and earnestly longing for a change 
of weather favourable to the recommencement of 
the works. For miles around, nothing could be 
seen but white foaming breakers, and nothing 


heard bat howling winds end l—Myg waVes. At 
such seasons much of our time was spent in bed; 
far them alono we had effectual shelter faometho 
winds and tho spray, which searched every cranny 
in tho walls of tho barrack. Our slumbors, too* 
were, at times, fearfully interrupted by the sudden 
pouring of the sea over tho roof, tho rodring of 
the house ou its pillars, and the spurting of water 
through tho scams of the doors and windows; 
symptoms which, to one suddenly arointed from 
sound sleep, recalled the appalling fate of the 
former barrack, which had been ongulphed in the 
foam not twcuty yards from our dwelling, and for 
a moment seemed to summon us to a similar fate. 
On two occasions, in particular, those sensations 
were so vivid as to cause almost every one to 
spring out of bod ; and some of tho men ilod from 
the barrack by a temporary gangway, to the more 
stable, but less comfortable, shelter afforded by 
the bare wall of tho lighthouse tower, then un¬ 
finished, where they spent tho remainder of tho 
night in the darkness and tho cold.’’ 

The Skerryvore Lighthouse was at length 
successfully completed. The height of the 
tower is one hundred and thirty-eight feet, 
six inches. It contains a mass of stone work 
of more than double the quantity of the Bell 
Bock, and nearly five times that of the Eddy- 
stone. The entire cost, including steam tug 
and the building a small harbour at Hynish 
for the reception of the little vessel that now 
attends the lighthouse, was eighty-six thou¬ 
sand nine hundred and seventy-seven pounds. 
The light is revolving, and reaches its 
brightest statu onco overy minute. It is pro¬ 
duced by the revolution of eight great annular 
lenses around a central lamp with four wicks, 
and belongs to the first order of Fresnel's 
! system of dioptric lights, it can be seen 
from a vessel's deck at the great distance at 
eighteen miles. 

The liumlier of Lights—fixed, floating, and 
harbour lights—in England, is one hundred 
and seventy-five. In Scotland, sixty-seven. 
In Ireland, sixty. Making a total numlier of 
three hundred and two “ Lights ” in the 
United Kingdom. Of these, one hundred and 
twenty-one are public coast 4 ' lights ; ” twenty- 
nine floating “ lights; ” and one hundred and 
fifty-two local and harbour lights. 

In thus reviewing a system of coast-lights 
so admirably organised and so efficiently 
worked, it is with very great regret that we 
touch upon some of its financial arrangements, 
which appear to be open to severe strictures. 
France, America, Russia, and Prussia, support 
the “ lights ” upon their respective coasts out 
of the funds of the state; but in England, 
while the benefit of the “ lights ” is shared by 
the whole British Navy and the community 
at large, the entire burden of the taxation falls 
exclusively upon the merchant and the ship¬ 
owner. The tax, moreover, is levied in an 
arbitrary sort of way, often unjustly, and 
always unequally. The officer calculates the 
number of “lights ” a vessel has passed in her 
passage, and charges accordingly, bat by no 
clearly defined rule. Some vessels always 
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pass and repan the lighthouses bj* day, yet 
are charged the same. A email vessel, for 
instance, belonging to the Edinburgh and 
Dundee Steam Company never passes by 
night at all, and it was found that, in 1843, 
the amount paid by that vessel for “ lights ” 
which she never saw, or had occasion to 
see, amounted to several hundred pounds 
in forty-nine weeks. The rule for levying 
the tax is also unfair; the dues are not 
charged on the tonnage actually carried, but 
on the whole tonnage tho vessel could carry 
if she were full. This falls particularly hard 
upon small coasters, which, if they have a full 
cargo to London, can afford it; but as they 
can seldom obtain a full one in returning, 
and half a cargo would not enable them to 
defray the “light dues,” they are generally 
obliged to refuse anything short of a full 
i cargo, and return in ballast. Again, to show 
j the inequality of the taxation, let us observe 
! that a ship trading to the East Indies or to 
China, carrying a large freight, occupies alxnit 
I a year on the voyage out, and pays only a few 

I of the “ lights ” twice during that time ; while 
j a coaster, which is constantly passing the 
i lighthouse on her voyage, by day as much as 

by night, and carries Imt a comparatively 
small freight, pays, each time she passes a 
“light,” a sum which in the aggregate fre¬ 
quently amounts to as much as live or six. ]>er 
cent, on the gross freight, and sixty per cent, 
upon the nti profits of the ship. ‘'In the 
years 1643 and 1844, the Trinity House 
received,” says Mr.William John Hall, “from 
the coasting- trade, one hundred and twenty- 
six thousand, six hundred and seventy-three 
pounds; while the over-sea British trade 
of millionaires and others paid only ninety- 
seven thousand, four hundred and fifty-four 

II pounds, and foreign shijis only thirty-three 
| thousand,six hundred and forty-eight pounds." 
j It hence appears that the tax presses un- 
I equally, and most onerously on tho great 

mass of commercial industry in tlie home 
trade. 

“In 1841,” continues Mr. William John 
Hall, “ the Trinity Board received for 
their ‘lights,’ the sum of one hundred and 
forty-four thousand, nine hundred mid fifty- 
four pounds; and the commission on collection 
was five thousand six huudred and sixty 
pounds; leaving a net revenue of one hundred 
and thirty-nine thousand, two hundred and 
ninety-four pounds. To this surplus must be 
added three thousand and eiglity-five pounds 
for buoyage and beaconage charges. After 
deducting the expenses of maintenance of 
‘ lights,’ salaries, charges, &o., Ac, there still 
remained a surplus of thirty-eight thousand 
three hundred and sixty-four pounds, to which 
must be added rents of estates, dividends cm 
stock, and other things, bringing the amount 
up to forty-seven thousand, two hundred and 
twenty-five pounds. And the way in whiph 
it is expended is stated to be—pensions to 
poor and aged seamen, twenty-nine thousand 
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ami sixteen pounds**—^o«*«pjjre this sum with 
the Pension last ostensibly devoted to litera¬ 
ture, science, and art 1)—“ charges of house 
and office on Tower Hill, one thousand four 
hundred and eighty-six pounds; salaries to 
Elder Brethren, seven thousand pounds; 
dinners, two thousand two hundred and 
ninety-three pounds ”—(ahem !) —“ salaries, 
allowances, postages, &c., Ac., &c. 

Tiie foregoing statements are derived from 
a printed “Letter to the Queen's Most Excel¬ 
lent Majesty,” signed “William J ohn Tfull, 
Custom-House Quay, May 6th, 1847,” It goes 
into many estimates and details, the truth or 
fallacy of whicli ought to be closely looked 
into. Though many of the writer’s arithme¬ 
tical calculations are confused by obvious mis¬ 
prints of figures, most carelessly left uncor¬ 
rected, his arguments are worthy of great 
attention. It is hut justice to add, that 
amidst all his charges of injustice, extrava- 
ganee, and jobliery, he still bears unequivocal 
; testimony to the ** brilliancy and efficiency of 
j the Lights.” 


THE CORAL FISHERY TN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 

One fine morning, in tlie early spring, I 
was standing on the “ Marina ” of the Island 
of Capri, when tlie market barks were leaving 
for Naples. The people were descending the 
heights, laden with wine and oil, and other 
produce of the country, lor tlie market of the 
capital, and what between the directions 
given for the sale of these articles, and com¬ 
mission for purchases in the great world, 
there was a bustle mid a shouting which gave 
an uuconmiou apjiearance of activity to this 
usually quiet Bjiot. A# i ^ 

new and painful variety ^ If gn i; to the 
scene, for a crowd of meu and women might 
be seen coming down the rockv staircase of 
Ani Capri, the latter carrying boxes on their 
helids, ami the other paraphernalia of those 
who were about to enter on a long voyage, 
whilst the men*were lounging on before, 
spiritless and silent. How bitterly the jioor 
women wept! I thought their very hearts 
would break ; and, though no tears dimmed 
the eyes of their sterner companions, there 
was an assumed indifference, and, at intervals, 
an awkward attempt at gaiety, which but too 
clearly indicated that there was grief in their 
hearts. “ What,” said I to a fisherman, who 
was standing near me, “is the meaning of all 
this sorrow 1 ” “ Eccellenza,” replied he, 

“ these men are about to leave for the Coral 
Fishery; and those who accompany them are 
their wives, or mothers, or * spose.’ Poveri 
Giovani!—theirs is a hard lot, indeed—-forth® 
next six or seven months they will have to 
work like dogs, and live upon hread and 
water. Before I would bring up a son of 
mine to this trade, I would rather follow him 
to Campo Santo! ” The whole soene and the 
answer of my mariner interested me so much 
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vessel receives all the coral that jiaa been 
taken, and bean it back to Torre. 

M preliminaries being settled, and the boats 
being numbered, without which they would be 
seized and confiscated, away they push, and 
commit their fortunes to the deep. When 
well supplied, each boat will have on board 
about twenty cantari of hemp (a cantaro 
amounting to nearly two hundred pounds), 
with which the Bailors make the nets on the 
voyage. The net, which is made with very 
wide meshes and very loose in the texture, as 
generally about eighteen p&ssi or yards long, 
and one wide ; the wide part being let down 
perpendicularly in the sea in order tliat the 
corsii rock may be better embraced by the 
length. The fishing machine, however, which 
is employed, consists of five nets, which are 
arranged as followsTwo sticks, of the thick¬ 
ness of a Hum's arm, and 
11 each about two feet aud a 

half (live pal mi) in length, 
_ are fastened together in the 

*-CP-8 form of a cross, as in the 

figure ; to each of the ex- 
tivmities, A, 11, C, II, is 
w attached a net. such its I 
® have described, and the 

length lying, of course,much iu fuld^ Under 
the centre, E, is attached a stone of, ]>er- 
liajis, seventy pounds weight, and to the same 
point is attached also another net. The 
rope, F, communicates with the boat, and 
is stretched across the thigh cPf a man, which 
is covered with a thick piece of leather. Let 
us then suppose that the Ixiat has arrived at 
the given spot. The nets are thrown iu, aud 
away goes the vessel before the wind, or pro¬ 
pelled by the oar until they have laid hold of a 
rock. Woe be to tire man who holds the rope 
if lie gives not immediate notice of the net 
having “ caught ” the reef, so that more rope 
may be let out, otherwise lie is thrown into 
the sea, or, as I luivo heard in many cases, 
his thigh is cut through to the bone, so 
violent is the check and so great the tension. 
Then “comes the tug of war,” the whole 
crew are called upon for a long pull, a strong 
pull, ami a pull altogether, until by main 
force they break off pieces of the coral reef, 
which derive their value from their weight 
and colour. Jet black and rose-eolour corals 
are the most esteemed, although a deeper ml, 
white, and a dark dirty grey abound. The 
last is rarely sold, being considered nearly 
valueless. The rose-colour coral will sell at 
from twenty to one hundred.piaatres, or three 
pounds ten shillings to seventeen pounds the 
Fotulo of thirty-throe ounces according to the 
weight. 

“ Oh, Signore, quant’ 6 bell’ a veder6 ! ” stud 
a coral fisher to me only that morning, “ What a 
beautiful sight it is when the coral is drawn up 
out of the sea! ” Up comes the long branches 
like the houghs of a tree, or sometimes in 
great thick pieces. Last spring we were a 
hundred barks pulling away at one reef, and i 


up came owr nets with a rod: in the midst; 
the upper part was covered with plums, and 
pears, and grapes; for your Eccellenza knows 
that the sea has its fruits as well as fhe 
land; and underneath the rock was the 
coral. It was a beautiful sight to see; be¬ 
sides, we are all better treated by the captain 
when we have a good draw; and we gave a 
shout of joy.” 

The coral, I am told, is found at a depth 
varying from about eight to thirty-four 
fathoms, and the best is near the surface: 
that of Sardinia, too, is preferred, and the 
coral on the Barbary coast. Sometimes 
a piece will be taken so large as to be 
tieyond all price. One boat, for instance, 

I has this season taken seven branches, of the 
I weight, rcsijcctively, of two rotoli, one and 
j a half rotolo, one rotolo, and a half rotolo, 
and downwards. These seven branches were 
valued to me at one thousand dneats, and 
another such a pull would make a tolerable 
voyage. 

What strikes one as remarkable is, the 
rapid growth and formation of these Coral 
j beds. *■ Year after year have we fished 
laway on the same spots, :md yet on each 
[ returning season wc find an abundant sup- 
jply. Sometimes beds that we have left 
small, have, in one winter, grown up to a 
large size.” Such is the account the fishers 
give. Much uncertainty, however, prevails 
as to the remunerating profits of the voyage ; 
the pieces brought up may bo very small, 
or an inconsiderable quantity may be taken ; 
the nets may be broken or lost; and, lastly, 
the vessel itself may be lost, not an un- 
frequeut occurrence; for every year the sad 
intelligence arrives of the loss of a coral bark, 
or more ; so constant i/ the expos ure. sijj tM) 
great the danger incurr edi^Art ^Bssumiose 
that only one hundred vessels a year leave 
Torre for this trade—and there are near two 
hundred—and we shall perceive of how much 
importance this trade is to a small town. 
No wonder musses are said and benedictions 
uttered; for where the treasure is, there will 
the heart bo also. 

But how great are the hardships of the 
service, and how much suffering is inflicted by 
the cruelty and brutality of the captains ? In 
the first place, repose is unknown upon these 
vessels ; for throe weeks, or even a month, at 
a time, if tho weather be favourable and the 
sea kind, they keep out at sea, like tho 
“ Flyiug Dutchman,” ever on the run, and the 
nets over dragging until they lay hold of a 
rock, when iu they are hauled and again 
re-cast, nuiess they arc broken. For tho 
whole crew, therefore, there is never entire 
repose; and on some boats not even is the 
relay system adopted, either because of the 
brutal character of the captain, or the short¬ 
ness of hands. The consequence is, that : on 
such vessels sleep is iudulged in by theft, by 
sn atches ; and 1 have heard of some who had 
almost acquired a habit of working aud 
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sleeping »t the same time. Aka, poor fellow 5 ! 
—many is the man who pays the price of 
health aad life for such ceaseless and ex¬ 
hausting work as this is; and many is the 
wretched sailor who returns to his native 
village too happy to breathe out his last 
breath in the bosom of his mother or his 
wife, the victim of consumption and malaria. 
Nor is the diet such as to recruit a system 
thus worn out; for, with occasional exceptions, 
bread and water is their'fere till they return, 
the water often being in such a state that, as 
many of the sailors nave Baid to me, “ we are 
obliged to drink it through our teeth.” Of 
the treatment which those men receive it is 
almost superfluous to speak ; slaves, in point 
of feet—as slaves they are treated. “We 
forget our own names from the time we enter 
the service,” have they said to me; “ the most 
disgusting sobriquets being applied to us, ac¬ 
companied by the frequent use of the rope’s- 
end.” 1 have heard, too, of special acts of 
brutality, so revolting and horrible that I 
should fear the imputations of exaggeration 
were I to relate them. 

Thd crews are engaged to 2!)th Sejj- 
tember for the Earbary fishers—and 2nd 
October for Sardinian fisliers; or, in the lan¬ 
guage of the country, the FOtes of San 
Michael, and of the blessed JVladoima del 
Rosario. And never, surely, did the saints, 
appear so amiable as when putting a term to j 
such labour and suffering. On these nights 
every net is raised, and every hand is still. 
What matters it to them if the moat tempting j 
branches of coral are glowing beneath them i j 
nothing would induce them to give smother 
pull, even if there was a promise of drawing 
two thousand ducats. They ore free again, 
can be cat in competition with 
that uelifflbljms ii Ky. flow sweet th eir dreams 
that night! Rest, rest, rest, and liberty for 
four months to come ! Rough and degraded, 
too, as they are, by continual ill-treatment, 
they have their affections and attachments, 
strong and glowing as are those of the 
daintiest and proudest of the. land ; and the 
“ cara sposa ” and tne “ eambino,” chuckling 
and crowing, come and visit them in their 
slumbers on the vigils of those blessed 
days. 

The sails are set, and away they glide into 
pork Their passports viai, and their papers 
signed, homewards they turn their happy 
faces. I have mingled with many a group on 
the clifla around the lovely Ray of Naples, 
as these vessels were flying through the storm, 
and listened to their exclamations with no slight 
interest, “Will Giuseppe be on board that 
vessel, or has Giovanni yet entered port 1” 
And the call comes at length, and their hearts 
are leaping with joy, and their eyes are glisten¬ 
ing with tears, as they once more go to Torre, 
not to bid farewell, bat to welcome their hope 
and their snpport after the dangers and priva¬ 
tions of so many months. In many a village 
church on the following Sunday, there is a 


brilliant display of finery—those young men 
grouped ’together near the altar are somo of 
the coral fishers. I know them by their new 
crimson sashes and the glowing Phrygian 
caps. I fancy, too, that I can detect here and 
there a new gown, and a new pair of earrings, 
as brilliant as pearls can make them, with a 
bit of green glass in the centre, as though 
they would wear emeralds as well as their 
betters. Well, well! let them indulge their 
innocent vanity. I like some degree of it in 
the poor ; it is the guarantee of self-respect: 
besides, who on such an occasion as this would 
find it in his heart to carp or censure 1 All 
now is joy and merriment; and there is 
feasting aud dancing, and the tambour sum¬ 
monses all to file gay and graceful Taran¬ 
tella ; and the bread, and the water, and the 
rope's end, and the savage roaring of the 
waves—all, all, arc forgotten in the pleasures 
of that delightful hour. It is a blessed thing 
to gaze on such a scene as this, and think that 
even amid the labour and sorrow, God lias 
still provided their moments, aye, and hours, 
of enjoyment for the poor! .ijet man be 
careful not to curtail their innocent relaxa¬ 
tions. 1 would not have the weight of sueli 
a sin upon my conscience. 

How are .these jkkit fellow's to live for the 
uext four mouths l Scarcely lias any one of 
them a grain in his pocket. Receiving their 
money by anticipation, the usual consequence 
has followed. Even a small sum of money can 
never, they third;, be exhausted ; and with this 
wise reflection, rotolo after rotolo of maccaroui 
has been devoured, and caraffasof wine without 
number have been swallowed ;—besides, who 
cares for saving I will not the sumo sum be 
coming iu January ? Thus the Coral fishers 
are amongst the most reckless and improvi¬ 
dent class of sailors, dejiending always ujKin 
credit, which they get at Jew’s interest, and 
with great facility—their meaus 1 icing ns sure 
as those of expectant, heirs. Ju every place 
where these men abound, are to lie found 
shopkeepers who supply them with every¬ 
thing they want, amt lose no opportunity of 
encouraging extravagance; a good score is 
thus run up, and as benevolence must tie 
presumed always to have its reward, fifty 
per cent profits at least are always laid on. 
Pay-day comes at last; and down go the 
sailors to Torre del Greco, accompanied by 
their friends the shopkeepers,. who stick 
to them like leeches; application is made 
to the masters to stop the wages : then 
some difficulties arise, uud amidst brawling 
aud extortion, and recrimination, the 
curtain drojis. I never knew a Coral fisher 
well off. 

Coral is, to the animal which forms it, what 
the shell is to the snail; it is the nest or crust 
of a certain species of sea-worm. It is mul¬ 
tiplied with extraordinary rapidity by the 
little animals^ and grows on rocks, or on any 
solid sub-marine body, in a shrub-like form ; 
and although it is produced at from ten to a 
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hundred fathoms below the surface, yet the 
penetration of the ray* of the ran tee neces¬ 
sary to its increase. • 

THE STORY OP PINE-EAR. 

Ten or twelve years ago, there was, in the 
prison at Brest, a man sentenced for life to 
the galleys. I do not know the exact nature of 
his crime, but it was something very atrocious. 

I never heard, either, what liis former condi¬ 
tion of life had been ; for even liis name had 
passed iuto oblivion, and he was recognised 
only by a number. Although his features 
were naturally well formed, their expression 
was horrible: every dark and evil passion 
seemed to liave left its impress there ; and lua 
character fully corresponded to its outward 
indications. Mutinous, gloomy, and revenge¬ 
ful, he had often hazarded his life in desperate 
attempts to escape, which liitherto had proved 
abortive. Once, during winter, ho succeeded 
in gaining the fields, and supported, for 
several days, the extremity of cold and 
hunger, lie was fuupd, at length, halt' frozen 
and insensible under a tree, and brought back 
to prison, where, with dillieulty, he was 
restored to life. The ward-master watched 
him more closely, and punished him more 
severely liy far, than the other prisoners, 
while a double chain was added to his heavy 
fetters. Several times ho attempted suicide, | 
hut failed, through the vigilance of his guards, j 
The only results of his experiments in this! 
line were un asthma, caused by a nail which ! 
he hammered into his chest, and the loss of i 
an arm, which he fractured in leaping off a I 
high wall. After suffering amputation, and 
a six months’ sojourn in the hospital, he 
returned to his IiojhjIi-ss lile-loug task-work. 

One day, this man’s fierce humour seemed 
softened. After the hours of labour, lie 
seated himself, with the companion in misery 
to whom he was chained, in a corner of the 
court,; and his repulsive countenance assumed 
a mild expression. Words of tenderness 
were uttered by the lips which heretofore 
had opened only to blaspheme ; and with his 
head bent down, he watched some objeet 
concealed in his bosom. 

The guards looked at him with disquietude, 
believing he had some weapon hidden within 
his clothes; and two of them approaching 
him stealthily from behind, seized him 
roughly, and began to searsh him, before lie 
could make any resistance. Finding himself 
completely in their power, the convict ex¬ 
claimed : “ Oh, don’t kill him! Pray, don’t 
kill him 1V 

As he spoke, one of the guards had gained 
possession of a large rat, which the felon had 
kept next his bosom. 

“ Don’t kill him! ” he repeated. “ Beat 
n» { chain me j do what you like with me; 
bjit don’t hurt my poor rat! Don’t squeeze 


And while be spoke, for the first time, pro¬ 
bably, since his childhood, team filled bis eyes, 
and ran down his cheeks. 

Bough and hardened men as were the 
guards, they could not listen to the convict, 
and see his team, without some feeling of 
compassion. He who was about to strangle 
the rat, opened his fingers and let it fail to 
the ground. The terrified animal fied with 
the speed peculiar to its Bpecies, and disap¬ 
peared behind a pile*of beams and rubbish. 

The felon willed away his tears, "looked 
anxiously after,tue rat, and scarcely breathed 
unLil he had seen it out of danger. Then he 
rose, and silently, with the old savage look, 
followed his companion in bonds, and lay 
down with him on their iron bedstead, where 
a ring and chain fastened them to a massive 
bar of the same metal. 

Next morning, on his way to work, the 
eonviot, whose pale face showed that he had 
passed a sleepless night, east un anxious, 
troubled glance towards the pile of wood, 
and gave a low, peculiar call, to which nothing 
replied. One of bis comrades uttered some 
harmless jest on the loss of his favourite; and 
the reply was a furious blow, which felled 
the speaker, and drew down ou the offender a 
severe* cli;M isenient from the taskmaster. 

Arrived at the place of labour, he worked 
with a sort- of feverish ardour, as though 
trying to give vent to his pent-up emotion; 
and, while stooping over a large beam, which 
he and some otlieis were trying to raise, he 
felt something gently tickle his cheek. He 
turned round, and gave a shout of joy. There, 
on his shoulder, was the only friend he had in 
the. world—his rat!—who, with marvellous 
instinct, had found him out, and crept gently 
up t>> his fa.ee. Tie tqpk the animal inJsis 
hands, coven J it with Ii. --se.ji—vd z m aWFiiffthiii 
liia nest, and then, addressing the head gaoler, 
who happened to pass by at the moment, he 
said: 

Sir, if you will allow me to keep this lat, 
I will solemnly promise to submit to you iu 
everything, and jjever again to incur punish¬ 
ment.” 

The ruler gave a sign of acquiescence, and 
passed ou. The convict opened his shirt, to 
give ono more fond look at his faithful pet, 
anil then contentedly resumed his labour. 

That which neither threats nor imprison¬ 
ment, the scourge nor the chain, could effect, 
was accomplished, and rapid! by the influ¬ 
ence of lose, though its object was one of the 
most despised amongst animals. From the 
moment when the formidable convict wan 
permitted to cherish liis pel night and day in 
liis bosom, he became the most tractable and 
well-conducted man in the prison. His Her¬ 
culean strength, and his moral energy, were 
both employed to assist the governors fn 
maintaining peace aud subordination. Hoe- 
Ear, so he called liis rat, was the object of 
bis unceasing tenderness. He fed it Before 
he tasted each meal, and would rather fast 


bjxt don t hurt my poor rat! Don’t squeeze 
luin so between your fingers! If you will 
pot give him back to me, let him go free 1 ”— 
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entirely than allow it to be hungry. He 
spent his brief hours of respite from toil in 
mating various little, fancy articles, which he 
sold, in order to procure dainties which Fine- 
Ear liked,—gingerbread and sugar, for ex¬ 
ample. Often, during the period of toil, the 
convict would smile with delight when his 
little friend, creeping from its nestling place, 
would rub its soft fur against his cheek. 
But when, on a fine sunshiny day, the rat 
took up his position on the ground, smoothed 
his coat, combed his long moustaches with his 
sharp nails, and dressed hia long ears with liis 
delicate paws, his master would testify the ut¬ 
most delight, and exchange tender glances with 
the black, roguish eyes, of Master Fine-Ear. 

The latter, confiding in his patron’s care 
and protection, went, came, sported or stood 
still, certain that no one would injure him; 
for to touch a hair of the rat’s whisker would 
be to incur a terrible penalty. One day, for 
having thrown a pebble at hint, a prisoner 
was forced to spend a week in hospital, ere he 
recovered the effects of a blow bestowed on 
him by Fine-Ear’s master. 

The anuual'soon learned to know the sound 
of the dinner-bell, and jumped with delight 
on the convict when he heard the welcome 
summons. 

Four years passed on in this manner, when 
one day poor Fine-Ear was attacked by a cat, 
which had found her way into the workshop, 
and received several deep wounds ltefore his 
master, flying to the rescue, seized the feline 
fee, and actually tore her to pieces. 

The recovery of the rat was tedious. During 
the next mouth the convict was occupied in 
-drerifbg his wounds. It was strange the 
interest which every one connected with the 
pt44)UfJjOok in Fine uEar’s misfortune. Not 
onl) arid turnkeys speak of it 

as the topic of the day, but the hospital 
nurses furnished plasters and bandages for 
tbe wounds; and even the surgeon conde¬ 
scended to prescribe for him. 

- ,,At length the annual recovered his strength 
arid gaiety, save that one o r his hind paws 
dialed a little, and the cicatrice still dis¬ 
figured his shin. He was more tame and 
amsetionate than ever, but the sight of a cat 
was gufficient to throw his master into a 
paroxysm of rage, and, running after the un¬ 
lucky puss, he would, if possible, catch and 
destroy her. 

A great pleasure was in store for the con¬ 
vict. Thariks to his good conduct during the 
post four years, his sentence of imprisonment 
for life had been commuted into twenty years, 
hi which were to be included the fifteen 
already spent in prison. 

“ Thank God ! ” he cried, “ under His mercy 
it is to Fine-Ear I owe this happiness ! ” and 
he kissed the animal with transport. Five 
yews still remained to be passed in toilsome 
**~ nriiwnir rnt. but they were cut Bhort in an 
unlooked-for manner. 

j teiie day, a mutinous party of felons suc¬ 


ceeded in seising a turnkey, and having shut 
him up with themselves in one of the dormito¬ 
ries, they threatened to put him to death iCall 
their demands were not instantly oomph edwith, 
and a foil amnesty granted for this revolt. 

Fine-Ear's master, who had token no part 
in the uproar, stood silently behind the 
officials and the soldiers, who were ready to 
fire on the insurgents. Just as the attack was 
about to commence, he approached the chief 
superintendent, and said a few words to him 
in a low voice. 

“ I accept your offer,” replied the governor: 

“Remember, you ride your life; but if-you 
succeed, I pledge my word that you shall be 
strongly recommended to the government for 
unconditional pardon, this very night.” 

The convict drew forth Fine-Ear from his 
bosom, kissed him several times, and then 
placing him within the vest of a young fellow- 
prisoner with whom the rat was already 
familiar, he said in a broken voice 

“ If I do not return, be kind to him, and 
love him aa 1 have loved him.” 

Then, having armed himself with an enor¬ 
mous bar of iron, he marched with a de¬ 
termined step to the dormitory, without ■ 
regarding the missiles which the rebels hurled 
at his head. With a few blows of his bar, be 
made the door fly open, and darting into the 
room, he overturned those who opposed hia 
entrance, threw down his weapon, and seizing 
the turnkey, put him, or rather flung him. out 
safe and sound into tlie passage. 

While in the act of covering the man’s 
escape from the infuriated convicts, he sud¬ 
denly fell to the ground, bathed in blood. One 
of the wretches had lifted the iron bar ami 
struck down with it his heroic comrade. 

He was carried dying to the hospital, and, 
ere he breathed his last, he uttered one worn 
—it was “Fine-Ear! ” 

Must I tell it 1 the rat appeared reutless 
and unhappy for a few days, but he soon 
forgot his master, and began to testify the 
same affection for his new owner that he liad 
formerly shown to him who was dead. 

Fbqp-Ear still lives, fat, and sleek, and 
strong; indeed, he no longer fears his feline 
enemies, and has actually succeeded in killing 
a full-grown cat and three kittens. But, he 
no longer remembers tbe dead, nor regards 
the sound of his master’s number, which 
formerly used to make him prick up his ears 
and run from one end of the court to the 
other. 

Does it only prove that rats, as well as man, 
may lie ungrateful 1 Or is it a little illustrar 
tion of the wise and merciful arrangement, 
that the world must go on, die who wul }* 
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THE PRIVATE HISTORY OP TIIE 
PALACE OF CLASS. 

Ok New Year’s Day in tlic year lfi37, a 
traveller was proceeding, in a native boat, <m 
a difficult exploration up the river Bcrhicc 
in Demerarn, when, on arriving at a jxiint 
where the river expanded and lornied a cur- 
rcntlesH basin, his attention was attracted 
to the Rout hem margin ol the hike by an 
extraordinary olijeet. He caused his view 
to paddlo quickly towards it. The nearer 
lie approached, the higher his curiosity was 
raised. Though an accomplish'd botanist, 
and especially tainiliar with the Flora of South 
America, he had never seen anything like it 
before. It was a Titanic water-plant, in size 
and shape unlike mi\ other known plant. *' I 
fult as atK>lani«t,” says SirRoln-rt Kciiomburgk 
“and felt myself rewarded! All calamities 
were forgotten. A gigantic leaf, from live to 
six feet in diameter, salvor-shaped, with a 
broad rim, of a light-green hIkjvc, and a vivid 
crimson below, routed upon the water! Quite 
in character witli the wonderful leaf was the 
^pxnriant ilower, c 'insisting of an immense 
number of petals, passing in alternate tints 
from puie white to row* and pink" [and, 
in some instances, measuring inteen inches 
across]. “ The smooth water w<js covered 
with blossoms, and, as 1 rowed from one to 
tho other, 1 always observed something new 
to admire." 

Such flowers Polyphemus must have ga¬ 
thered for Galatea’s nosegay; but Sir Robert 
Schomlmrgk, not content with mere flowers, 
dug up whole plants; and sent first them, and, 
afterwards seeds, to England, where the mag¬ 
nificent lily was named the “ Victoria Regia.” 
After some unsuccessful attempts, the task of 
forcing it to blossom in on artificial climate, 
was confided to Mr. Paxton, the celebrated 
horticulturist of tho Duke of Devonshire’s 
celebrated Cliatsworth. 

Mi*. Paxton—a man of high scientific attain¬ 
ments—is not a' mere academic meant. Hit 
Alm a Mater is Nature. When the Victoria 
Regii was to be flowered, Mr. Paxton deter¬ 
mined to imitate Nature so closely as to make 
that innocent offering of tho Great Mother 
fimtjy Itself haellc/uain in the broad waters 
and under the bu y ing heats of British Guiana. 
He deceived the jpott hy imbedding them in 


a hillock of burned loam and peat; he deluded 
the great lublierly leavcR by letting them float 
in a tank, to which he communicated, *>y 
means ol a little wheel, the gentle ripple of 
their own tranquil river ; and he coaxed the 
flower into bloom bv manufacturing a Ber* 
bician climate in a tiny Koutli America, 
under a glass case. 

Willi that class case our history properly 
commencis. in imitation of a philosophic 
French Cook, who began a chapter on stewed.* 
apples with an essay on tlic Creation, we have 
thought it wise to start with tlic ]iarentage 
and gestation, Indore proceeding to the birth 
and development of the Groat (Jiant in Hyde 
I’ark; for by a curious apposition, the Ant 
parent of the most extensive building in 
Euroja* was th** largest known floral structure 
in the woild. Although, eo-relatively, they 
differ as widely as the ]>opular disparity of 
St. Paul's and a China orange; yet the one 
proceeded from the other, ns consequently ob 
oaks grow from nanus. 

Air. Paxton had already effected many im¬ 
provements in horticultural buildings; the 
workmanship of which Juts always 
necessarily massive. vvjjj; xO.** THmviction 
that glass houses are not Egyptian tombs 
built for darkness nud eternity, lie set about 
making them lighter than of old, Iwtb as 
regards actinism and architecture. He dis¬ 
carded as much as practicable all ponderous 
nud opake materials. He pared away all 
clumsy sash-biut:, whose broad shadows roti¬ 
lled plants of the aim’s light and heat during 
tlic best parts of the day ; he altol'islied dirty 
and leaking overlaps, by using largo pones, 
mid inserting them iu wooden grooves, ren¬ 
dered wnter-tifrht. bv n nnriiiir n«> of Tlllttv. 


unprofitable angle, Mr. Paxton invented a 
horizontal glazing couqiosed of angular 
ridges, tho glass presenting itself to the sun’s 
rays so as to admit them to the plants in 
a straight line at almost any time of day; bu£ 
especially early and late. 

In a green-house constructed with same 
of theso improvements, and acclimated. SB 
we have already explained, a Victoria Begia 
was planted on tlic tenth of August, j$84d. 
So well had everything been prepared for 
its reception, that it flourished, as vigor* 


vot. «, 
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A,,it h*d boen restored to H* 
rifecHUd climate. Its growth and 
Iment were astonishingly rapid j for 
ytnt h of Novemoor a newer was pro- 
TB pSiS, a yard in circntnfereace ! In little 
Ifea'^isn a month after, the first geode 
ripened; some of them were tilled, and ou 
the sixteenth of February succeeding, young 
plants made their appearance. Success, how¬ 
ever, brought A fresn embarrassment. The 
extraordinary lily obeyed Nature’s law of 
■devikpment with such unexpected rapidity, j 
that it outgrew the dimensions of its home 
2n little more thAn a mouth. Jt therefore 
Mb Mr. Paxton a problem to solve; the 
tbxmula of whioh was something like this:— 
{Uvea, an exotic growing in a green-house, at 
the rate of six hundred and forty-seven 
square inches of circumference jwr diem - 
required, in three months, a new house of 
dimensions proper for its maturity ? 

Mr, Paxton weut to woik; and, combining 
41 his improvements in constructing green¬ 
houses with his special inventions lor matur¬ 
ing the Victoria Regia, he very soon produced 
the '* Q. E. I).,” in the shape of a novel and 
edegdnt conservatory, sixty teet long by forty 
Moad. This building became the immediate 
Weonrsor of tho gigantic structure in Hyde 
rack ,—viy necessitates a short explanation. 

Among the many desiderata required for 
•very kind of habitation—whether it be de¬ 
signed for plants or princes, for a pine- 
house or a palace, for the!* Victoria Regia, or 
for the enormous glass-case under which to 
«oUcot the products of All Nations,—the most 
imperative conditions, after stability, are, 
wvfoot facilities for drainage and for veutila- 
another, though scarcely subordinate 
is economy. The man who can 
' ifcsflaq ft which shall repel external 
ity, and allow of a constant and gentle 
e of atmosphere at any controllable 
ture, and at the lowest cost eon- 
witb durability, is, of course, the 
of builders. Now, in order to be 
cal. he must necessarily so manage, 




differe:^ functions as it is jwasible for it 
foitm effectually. If be build walls 
answer for warmth and strength only, 
tters for drainage, and if he call 
for ventilation, he may, probably, 
habitation, but it will certainly 
)bsdy, perhaps a clumsy one j and will 
pub a vary long job. Mr. Paxton, when 
Mb about the new Victoria Regia house— 
guided by previous study and experience, and 
fmM into new expedients by the peculia¬ 
rities of the extraordinary tenant lie was 
building for—had become a better economist. 
The result is, aa shown in his latest effort— 
tatiding—that hie walls and founder 
ot simply vtyUk sad foundations, but 
and drains as trail. His roofe are 
roofs; hut. brides bring tlie most 
iff known Mjdighte, are light and 



and his rafters form perfect Isaina'for .both 
sides of the glass,—for draining hff internal, 
aa woll as external moisture, whilst the tops 
of the girders are conduits also. His floors 
are dust-traps, and aid in ventilation. Lastly, 
his whole building is, while in course ef Con¬ 
struction, its own scaffolding. Thus ho saves 
time as well as money. 

Tho Victoria Regia house, which combines 
most of the advantages above detailed, was 
finished in several weeks less time, and cost 
considerably less money, than the slenderest 
old-fashioned conservatory tliat has ever been 
built. 

While Mr. Paxton was busy wilh this novel 
and model garden-house, a hot war was raging 
in London about tin* situ for the new building 
for exhibiting specimens of the Art and In¬ 
dustry of all nations m l Mil. Mr. Paxton is 
a reader of the “Times,” and perused with 
synqiathising interest ils fieiociy-iuged ol>- 
lections against the invasion of Hyde Park 
by armus of exiavators, bricklayers, black¬ 
smiths, ami timber-fellers. The picture daily 
drawn of the tearing-up of fashionable roads 
hy the carting ot more bricks and mortar (for. 
inatk, a temporal if edifice) than the eternal 
Pyramids of Ghizeli consist of; the cutting 
down from one side of Rotten Row of its 
most cherished ornaments, the trees ; the 
uncertainty of miles of brickwork being put 
together in time for sufficient cousoliilarion 
to Ihmc the weight of the tremendous iron 
dome designed to rest upon it; the im- 
jMissibility of the entue mass of mortar a$d 
plaster <luly drying:—All this, though oc¬ 
casionally overdrawn and exaggerated, pre¬ 
sented a black perspective^ which the meum 
and appliances of the Victoria Regia com 
servatory would, thought its architect, coif!' 
sulerahiy lighten, or altogether obviatri 
Every nesj thunderbolt from the newnpaper 
Tonatu, strengthened this notion in the 
projector's mind. All that was wanted, was a 
great many great lily-houses joined together. 
A multiplication of hands and of materials 
could be readily commanded, and no structure 
could lie raised so quickly and so cheaply. 
The promenaders and neighbours of Hyde 
Park would be relieved of the incessant 
“ click—click " of briok layers’ trowels, the 
maddening noise of the blacksmiths’ rivet- 
ting-hammers, and liave perfect immunity 
from the hourly transit of bricks and scaffold- 
poles. The proposed edifice could bs con¬ 
structed at Birmingham, at Dudley, and at 
Thames Bank,, “brought home” to Hyde 
Park ready-made, and put up like a bedstead. 
As to the trees: for a couple of hundred 
pounds Mr. Paxton would transplant ths*U> 
and bring them back again at the end ef the 
Industrial fab* without injuring a single twjg. 
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U gljM lwnHlIft operations. Th Aug*)*, 
the Twickenham Prophet Wrote to hi* ( 


, 174S, 
Cousin 


«ie Twickenham Prophet Wrote to hi* Cousin 
Co*way, as a piece of extravagant fun—“ 1 
lament living in. to barbarous an age, when 
we are come to eo little perfection in garden¬ 
ing. 1 am persuaded that, a hundred and 
fifty years hence, it will lie as common to re¬ 
move oaks a hnndred aiul fifty years old, as it 
is now to transplant tulip roots.” 

However, Mr. Paxton could do without 
moving the venerable wood “ on the shortist 
notice" (ns if it luid heen converted into 
household furniture before its time). Jf the 
Park authorities preferred, he would clap the 
trees, all standing, under ins great glass case. 

lint, alas! feasible as the plan appeared, it 
was not to be thought of. The fiat of the 
Building Committee had gone forth. The 
ctmi)K>tition of architeetur.il skill invited by 
the authorities had nol pi educed one avail¬ 
able design. Tlic first exhibition of the 
Industry of the Architects of all Nations 
had been pronounced a failure; and the fact 
of the itiiilding Committee having invited 
tenders for the construction of a design of 
Us own, shut out lush eomj»titiirs. 

One day, however — it was Friday, the 
fourteenth of .June—Mr I’nvton happened 
to tie in the House of Commons conn rang 
on this subject with Mi. Kills, a member of 
it, who accompanied him to the board ot 
Trade to see what could In* done Then, 
nothing could 1»* done; for Mi, Paxton (who 
is one of the busiest m* n in England—whose 
very leisure would kill a man of fashion with 
its hard work) was oft* immediately to keep 
a special appointment at tin* tubular bridge 
over the Menai. Alter hm journey, tin* next 
morning, the ermvei wit ton with ids friend, 
the M.P., was clenched by another anil 
more than usually powerful burst of thunder 
in that day’s issue from llhukfriars. Ilia tnitul 
was made up; “and,” said the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, at a recent public meeting at Hakewell, 
“I never knew Mr. Paxton resolve to under¬ 
take what he did not fully accomplish.” To 
have engagements for every day in the week 
in different parts of England and Ireland, to¬ 
gether with the management of the estates 
at Chntsworth, did not much matter ; there 
was stall time to be found for concocting the 
plans and details of a few square acres of 
building. Tuesday morning, tlie eighteenth 
of June, fiiund Mr. Paxton at Derby, seated— 
as Chairman of the Works, and Ways (Com¬ 
mittee of the Midland Railway—to try an 
offending pointsman. This wns the first 
louure moment he had been aide to secure 
Binee he resolved to plan the great building. 
At the end of the table stood the culprit; 
and, upon it, before the Chairman, was m- 
'dtlfagly Spread a virgin sheet of bJottmg- 
tjapw. As each witness delivered his en- 
omo^f'Xr. BurtCRtenpenred to be taking notes 
With nrfeqmnon fiRtiuity; and when the caw 
of Us oqjfieagaes tamed specially 


“’As yea serai to Uft* *6t*d 
whole of the ev&kmra w* wiR hike the fed- 
sion from yon." ▼ 

“The truth is,” whispered the fThahrmaa, 
“ I know all about this affitir ahwl^fte^ 
accidentally learned every particular hdA 

I nii'ht. Thii." ho ennfinvuxJ hnUinff St'dl* 


hut a design fur the Great Industrial Building 
to In* creeled in Hyde, Park.” 

• The jHiinlvnian wan h*t off with a fine, and 
before evening the blotting-paper plan bod 

! found in way into Mr. Paxton’s office it 
I Chutswnith By tin* help of that gentleman's 
I oiduiury assistants, elevations, sections, work* 
jug details, and specifications were completed 

* in ten days. 

I When he made his next appearance at the 
Derby station, at the end of that time, Mr. 

| Paxton had the complete ]>huis under his 
arm. There u.ii not a minute to spare, ibr 
j tin train wns on the point of starting, ana the 
| Royal CoiuniiMsioners met the next morning: 
so, taking his dinner in his pocket, ha entered 
i a carnage. Here, to his extreme delight, he 
| found one of the greatest and most influential 
I engineer!. of the ihiy—a member, moreover, of 
the Royal Commission—who was going tq 
London by the Mima train. ' 

“This is extraordinarily lucky!” he wr- 
cloimed ; *• for I want yon to look over a few 
plans and a specification of mine.” 

Ac eordingly the plans were unrolled. 
“ There they are.” «tid this impromptu archi¬ 
tect ; •* look them over, and see if they will do 
for the great 1 in 1 Id ing ibr eighteen hundred 
ami fifty-one” 

“ Km- w hat l" asked the engineer, looking 
at his friend with the serio-comic surprise « 
iueredulity. f ^ «** 

“ I am serious. 

“ But you are too late; the whole thing is 
settled nud decided." 

“ Well, mst see what you think of th«p. I 
am very hungry, and if you will run tliim 
over while I eat my dinner, I ’ll not apeak a 
word.” • 

_ “ Neither will I disturb yon, for X malt 
light a cigar;" and in spite of every regulation 
in that case made and provided, the engineer 
began to smoke. , 

There was a dead taciturnity; the Royal 
Commissioner went over the plans slowly sad 
carefully ■ their originator narrowly watching 
their effect on his mind. It was an anxious 
moment for the one; for iqion the opining 
of tiie other no little depended. At ftnft 
there was not much to augur from. , Thu 
drawings were scanned with no more than 
business-like attention. No word AT coop 
men elation was uttered; no sign of p lessor* 
or surprise appeared. The smoke rog» hi 
regular wreaths; hut, presently, they grew 
fainter and more intermittent, and 
by the cigar went out; yet the siMjtM&WM 
continued as vigorously as ever. Thu pn* 
•jector’s hopes rose; liis friend** Miration 
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vras evidently rhawn into a vortex, for he 
mart 00 during twenty minutes, puffing away 
rt the eStte weed, quite uncon “no us that 
it was extinguished ' At length, gathering 
the unrolled papers up in a bundle, he threw 
them into the opposite seat, exclaiming— 
"Wonderful*—worthy of the migiuhccnce 
of Chatsworth *—a thousand times bcltn 
than auithing that has been brought 1x1 it 
ns * What a pity they were not prtputd 
earlier 1 ” 

“ Will you lay them lrtfoie the Boj U Com- 

miapnip !" 

“I Will” 

The value of this piomise and of the fie oiu- 
able expression ot opinion winch would doubt 
less accompany its pi rloi in met, will lx 1 m st 
understood when we divulge to tbe re ulu 
(without, we trust, any bit eh oi confidence) 
that the gentlemen who made, it wan hit 
Bober t Stephenson 

The next day tills i melunholy pi e e m 
Englishlustoi) Ttw isSaluiel tv, the twenty 
ninth of June Tin. Jli) il Connui-sion nut, 
headed by Pnnec Albeit Attei the iu,ul u 
buamtsaofthe Boaid w is ov< i, the Punt uiel 
Sir Ilobeit Peel retutd to one of the. b iv win 
dows, and were, some tunc en ige d m e urn si 
conveisition Mr btcpht ns ju% lime w is 
pree ioim, foi he h id m ipixnutmuit elm win i e 
Be was, m short obliged te dip ill witln lit 
an opportunity oi pktem., Mi 1 J ivton s pi ms 
befor c his e ollcague s uid the Pi me t lie di U 
gated that office how tier, to ui ibl 1 uul 
Mr Scott Bussell, one oi the been tines el 
the C ommissiou 

Both Pi nice All til mil Su Ivolxit Pul 
gave gieit attention t> the di ivnn_s, ml 
Jh e Pimee si^mhed his wish tint Mi rt\l i 
snfttwU. ^itiittu lui i it Buckingham Pal ice 
to explamtuer tuls bu Hubert Peel 
great 1c admit eel tin el si r ii iei its iinilv 
and simplicity, i emu king with pltisuu, 
that il it were eet]»ted, it would c < i ion 
the hist gicat rpuatiou m „Ls me the 
/hrtrodueti m ol Ins own new tuiif Alts' 

J tf whs llu latest connected i muk which 
at great statesman was destine 1 ti uttu 
S almost lniiuediittly left Wchtmmstir 
Pjjhwfl on hoi sell uk lot an iiinu,, w is thiown 
ad Constitution Hill, an l three d y s aftei w udt> 
had oeased to exist 

35ie Paxton scheme ww itftned to the 
Bln,Wing Committee, which, in thi legul.u 
louiitts of business, eruld not eat tit im it, 
having’ lejected all the designs it h ul invite el 
for competition, and bavin n devised a plan of 
its own Nothing dauntr 1, howeve r, Mr Pax 
ton determined to appeal to i tnbuual which 
(to borrow the tag ot most modem comedies) 
is “never sought in vun, name,]), to the 
Bnfesh public' This he (lid by the aid of 
the woodcuts and jiages of the “London 
v Illustrated News." Never was an appt il 
more promptly #r satisfactorily answered' 
yThe piacticability, ths simplicity, and beauty 
* the scheme tonvmced every member oi 


the many-headed court of appeal Of fts 
efficacy » 

Meanwhile, the piojeetox of the brild- 
mg waited on the projector of the entire 
Exhibition, Punce Albert, on another me- 
moiable men mug—that of the Cliristenihg 
diy of Pimie Patuck What passed need 
not bt divulged , but the encouragement 
\ null tfi 1 uldtel to the expression of public 
opmie n d uly g ilbu mg bt length, induced Mr 
Piston to elec lie on procuring a tender to 
be smt m to tin Building ( oniUutlee for his 
dcm_n fie the 11 f it went strught to 
Messrs leix ami He ndcisoit, meV these 
^entlenitii muiutli ite ly e ngigul t< pie pare a 
ti ntlti It li n p» lie 1 tli it thi Lull ding 
t onmntlec in Hi u uliertisumlit hid in¬ 
vite d tht euilielit s fu l using then ulifict, 
to surest my imp cements in it that may 
oettii l them llus cpem 1 icicviepulo 
w hi li Me ssi lex ml IJeiulcison wen able 
to thiu t th u t u let 1 i Mi Piston's pi in 

l*M(in„ i cm it w i t 11 tint |lms the 

[ pi in—th suj ie m ill side t itimi the v te n 
idmllei it m ii * imp](iumlit on the 
ICimmiU sell sun 

lFue mew m I f muddle ehtlieultc u<s< 
It wv n w Sitiu 1 ly ml nil) e 1 yy diys 
more cycle 11 cc 1 i l le((lVlll_ t tilde IS 
Nil lei it ui ipp vun ct t stun it e oli penn 
eoull lie t line 1 the t,u it glees iiimitie 
, title is ml n u in steis if the mill li 1 

It i li unite 1 I his h ip] uicel t le (/ri 

| i n if fi't the tlml i r it wi tin lien 
ti 1 '*itm 1 \ en winch t'le bunchy j stil 
Iiju sti n hi l te illicit its eusis , and then 
wi t l e n 1 lie j j ne \t el iv 1 Put m a 
ciuntiy <i th me tile graphs I ui I of m 
domtdile in i v tune run difficulties u» 
iniiilulited ml it h uot the le ist et the 
mu cels wie u.lit m e< unixiou with the git it 
e hti e, th it 1 v the lid of l ulw i> p n e e Is 
ill (lie < he tue tclegr ipli, not onli el eel ell 
the gentlemen summoned out ol V amid - 
slme md htiHoidshnc ajijeu on Monel ly 
mil mug it Messrs Toy iml lfemluson n 
Office, m Spring L minis, Lomlen to ecn- 
tnl ute then “tend e iLuu ites to the tender 
foi tlu while , lut, withm i week, the con- 
tiael >is hul pie plied evuy ele tmle 1 working 
eh iw mg auel h lei e dull iteel the cost dMvtry 
]> und of non of c very inch of wood, tad of 
e cciy pine of gl iss 

Hi ro is no one eireumstincc w the his- 
toiy of the m mutartunng enter pi ise of tbe 
Eudibh nitiou winch plate* m so strong 
a li] ht m this its boundless lcsouices in 
mite nils, tosiy nothing of the arithmetical 
skill in cnuputmg at wiut cist, and in how 
short a tune, th we materials could be con¬ 
verted to i spccid puniose What was d<tae 
in those fow days * Two parties in Lonttom 
relying on the accuiacv tad good feuth of 
certain iron-masters, glass-workerfe in" 4lhe 
provinces, and of one master Q|tp< 0 P^r in 
London, bound themselves for a oertamnnm 
oi money, and in the course of toffid fStsr 









j»ipa, to cover eighteen acres of ground, 
with a building upwards of a third of a 
mils long.(1851 feet—the exact date of the 
year), ami some four hundred and fifty feet 
Wend. In order to do this, the glass-maker 
promised to supply in the required time, 
pine hundred thousand square feet of glass, 
(weighing more than four hundred tons) in 
separate panes, and these the largest that 
ever were made of sheet gla ss ; each being 
forty-nine inches long. The iron-master 
passed his word iu like manner to cast in 
due time three thousand three hundred iron 
columns, varying from fourteen and a half 
feet to twenty feet in length: thirty-four 
miles of guttering tube, to join every indi¬ 
vidual column together under the ground; 
two thousand two hundred and twenty-four 
girders (but some of these are of wrought i run); 
besides eleven hundred and twenty-eight bear¬ 
ers for supporting galleries. The carpenter 
undertook to get ready within the specified 
period twodiundred and five miles of wish-bar ; 
flooring for an area of thirty-three millions 
of cubic feet; besides enormous quantities ol" 
wooden walling, louvre work, and partition.* 

It is not till we reflect on the vast sums 
of money involved in transactions of this 
magnitude, that we can form even a slight 
notion of the great, almost ruinous, loss a 
trifling arithmetical error would have occa¬ 
sioned, and of the boundless confidence the 
parties must have had iu their resources 
and in the correctness of their computa¬ 
tions. Nevertheless it was one great merit in 
Mr. Paxton’s original details of me:isuremeut 
that they were contrived to facilitate calcu¬ 
lation. Everything iu the great building is a 
dividend or multiple of twenty-four. The 
internal columns are placed twenty-four feet 
apart, while the external ones liuvc no more 
than eight feet (a third of twenty-four) of 
separation,; while the distance lietween each 
of the transept columns is three times twenty- 
four, or suventy-two feet. This also is the 
width of the middle aisle of the building; 
the side aisles are forty-eight feet wide, and 
the galleries and corridors twenty-four. 
Twenty-four feet is also the distance between 
e$$h of the transverse gutters under the roof; 
.hegjpe,. the intervening bars, which are at 
ones rafters and glitters, are, necessarily, 
twenty-four feet lou|[. 

There was little time for consideration, or 
for setting right a single mistake, were it 
ever so disastrous. On the prescribed day 
the tender wus presented, with whatever 
imperfections it might have hod, duly and 
irredeemably sealed. But, atler-checkings, 
have divulged no material error. The result 
was, that Messrs. Fox and Henderson’s offer 
.for erecting the Paxton edifice proved to be 
the lowest practicable tender that was sub- 

• 'Blitted to the Building Committee. 

* Tt* qsentlUee and dlaaeneiona lier* quoted an those 

* *• ft new alauda. They dinar hut slightly 
,.,4tawMr. Puiotfs original iptoUeatlon. 


The public have long known whatfebowed: 
—Mr. Paxton’s Glared Palace waa eventually 
chosen unanimously; not only by the Building 
Committee but by the Boyal" Commission. 
Some modifications were, however, adopted. 

It was decided that the most revered’of the 
trees were to be admitted into the Industrial 
building; and the central transept—the apex 
of whose curvilinear roof is one hundred 
and twelve feet from the ground—was con¬ 
trived bv Mr. Paxton for their iuclosure. In 
August the s]>ace in Hyde Park was hoarded 
in; and the first castings tor the iron columns 
were delivered on the fourteenth of September. 
Yet, when these jKiges meet the reader’s eye, 
the cheapest , most gigantic, and substantial 
structure ever dreamt of, will be nearly ready 
for decoration. 

If fur notiiing eke, this tremendous pile of 
transparency is astounding—for its cheapness. 

It is actually less costly than an agricultural 
bam or an Irish cabin! A division of its saner- 
I ficies in cubic feet by the sums to be paiaror 
j it, brings out the astonishing quotient, of little 
j more than one half-penny (nine sixteenths of 
| a penny) per cubic toot; supposing it to be 
taken down and returned to the contractors 
when the Exhibition is over. Or, if it remain 
a fixture, the rate of cost will he rather less 
than a penny and one twelfth of a penny par 
cubic foot. The ordinary expense of a bam 
is more than twice as much, or two-penee 
halfpenny per foot. Here are the figures:— 
The entire edifice contains thirtv-three mil¬ 
lions of cubic feet. If borrowed and taken 
down, the sum to be paid is seventy-nine 
thousand eight hundred pounds: if bought, 
to become a winter garden, one hundred ana 
fifty thousand pounds. 

The smallness of cost is due to the prjjt 
ciple»we have previoufly ejyt'le iv r^Gi’ '6acn 
component of the buiWffig being endowed 
with more than one purjxise. The six rows 
of columns are, ns had been already said, 
not only props but dmins. They are fiollow, 
and into them the glass roof will deliver 
its collections of water. In the bare of each 
column is inserted a horizontal iron pi;>eto 
conduct the drainage into the sewers. These 
strong tubes servo also as foundation; they 
are links that connect the whole of the three 
thousand three hundred uprights together. 
At the top, each column is fastened to its '• 
opposite associate by a girder, run up by 
means of a pole and pully in a few minutes; 
and, onee fastened, no "other scaffolding 1 b 
requisite for tho roof which it supports. Inns, 
by meanB of the iron pipes below, and the 
iron girders above, the eighteen acres ,of '/ 
structure is held from end to end sp compact 
and fast that it becomes an enormohs hollow 
cube, as immovable ns if it were, instead^.* 
solid cube dropped down beside Kottea Bow 
by a gang of Antons. 

The roofs—of which there are five, one to 
each aisle or corridor, &e liigheat in tbs 
middle—play mauy parts. They areyrindows, 









.and heat adjusters, nut eoadnctors 
and condensed mnin daofc* within. 
’’fShff'- are interminable wn <of roofing, 
toptaoed aa to form in the aggregate a 
plane; ht other words, they are parallel rows 
of the letter V done in glass, hi endless 
ridges “ long drawn oat,” thus: \AA/ 
The apex of each “ridge ” is a wooden sash 
bar, with, notches on either side for holding 
the eloping laths in which are fitted the edges of 
thagiaas. ’She bottom; or “furrow” bar— 
otherwise a rafter—is hollowed in the middle, 
to form a gutter, into which every drop of 
rain glides down from the glass, and passes 
through the transverse gutters into the hollow 
MtaM. These longitudinal gutters’ are 
formed';at the tops of the girders; for the 
.Mof is self-supporting. This is not all: in 
eonverting a conservatory for plants into 
a resort for breathing beings, and a depfit 
for articles emphatically “to he kept dry;” 
internal as well as external moisture must 
be drawn off: the breath of myriads of 
visitors, condensed against the glass, would 
otherwise return in continual (Scotch mists. 
That difficulty partly dictated the A-like form 
of the ceiling. Mr. Paxton ascertained that 
vapours ascending to glass inclined to a slope 
at one foot in two feet and a-half, do not 
condense in separate drops and descend 
again, but slide down over the smooth sur¬ 
face. To receive them, therefore, he grooves 
each rafter under the inside of the glazing. 
Into these grooves the condensed breath of 
“all nations^’ will fall and be conveyed into 
the transverse gutters; thence through the co¬ 
lumns into the jurisdiction of their honours 
the Commissioners of Sewers. 

We subjoin a section of the !L % 

.after, to show the “ Paxton '» r*| 


g fter. to show the “Paxton TV* r*T 

0l,r ex * i ^ L 

planation; a is wife external rO in 
gutter, b b the frames of the [ 1 

, glass, c c the internal ducts. 

Shsee ingenious rafters are cut out of solid 
toted, in a machine (invented by the inventor 
the rest), with incredible rapidity. Til 
that there may be a fall for the water to 


that there may be a fall for the water to 
each rafter is slightly curved ; and, to 
■B jyWjgn.il ' warping, a red of iron, with nuts and 
•Maka-at each end, forms the string of the 
bplf, -BO as to regulate its deflexion. For this 
bsgteious expedient Mr. Paxton has taken out 
* patent. 

Wth&wb now give proof that the floor is 
a TOvtflstor, and a dust-trap. It is laid four 
filet above the sward of the park. A series 
of subterraneous lungs are thus provided, 
ancHair is admitted to them, by means of 
louvres, ..fixed in the outer walling of the 
building! These being made to open and shut 
like Venetian blinds, will admit much or little- 
air,*which gently passes through the Beams of 
the open flooring, 'and oirenmtes over the 
bdildmg. Finally, through the openings of 
"toe floor, the dairio|lecUimihrtionB of dust will 
, be swept iato the apaoe below by a machine, 


which Mr. Paxtoa b» iamnted fisr that 
purpose.' - .-* V 

Enough has now been, said to indicate 
rather than to describe bow each past of the 
building “plays many parte,” and how, con¬ 
sequently, incalculable saving has been effected 
in time and money. It is hardly necessary to 
repeat, that the interior of the edifice is 
the most expansive ‘ covered space in the 
world. That Borne idea may be fanned of 
the excess of its capacity, we may mention, 
that the largest covered area in England ia 
believed to be that of the llavenhcad Olasa 
Works, at St. Helen’s, in Lancashire, where 
the space roofed-in is three hundred and 
thirty-nine feet, by one hundred and five feet, 
or not one quarter so large as that section of 
Hyde Park which Mr. Paxton has glazed over. 

That a Palatial Exhibition building, pro¬ 
viding a total exhibiting surface of twenty-two 
acres, and affording space for nine miles of 
tables, shall have Wen put up in four months, for 
less than a penny fart hing a cubic foot, would 
in itself make 1851 famous in the history of 
enterprise, if nothing else were to hap)ien to 
stamp it as pre-eniineully “The Industrial 
Year.” From it will at least lie dated a new 
era in building, in a communication from 
Mr. Paxton himself, which we are permitted 
to quote, he says:— 

“ When 1 consider the cheapness of glass 
and cast-iron, and the great facility with 
which they can lie used, I have no doubt but 
many structures, similar to that at Barley ,* 
will be attached to dwelling-houses, where 
they may serve as sitting-rooms, conservato¬ 
ries, waiting-rooms, or omnibus-rooms, if I 
may be allowed the expression. 1 am now, 
in fact, engaged in maku gfrkt he design for a 
gentlcmau’s house to lie corned wholly with 
glass; and when we consider that wherever 
lead is now uHed, glass may with equal pro¬ 
priety lie substituted^ J have every hope that 
it will be used for buildings of .various condi¬ 
tions and character. Structures of tin's kind 
are also susceptible of the highest kind of 
ornamentation in stained glass and general 
painting. I am not without hope, however, 
that glass will become almost universal in ite 
use, and that the system will be extended for 
manufacturing purposes, as well as general 
cemeteries, and also for horticultural build¬ 
ings, so that even market-gardeners will 
advantageously apply it, in the growing of 
foreign fruit for the London markets. I even 
go so far as to indulge in the sanguine hope that 
agriculture will he ultimately benefited by toe 
application of cast-iron and 'glass. In snort, 
there is no limit to the uses to wltich they may 
be applied; and we may congratulate our¬ 
selves, that in the nineteenth century tjie pro¬ 
gress of science, and the spirit of inanufactur- 
ers, have placed at our disposal the application 
of materials which were unknown to'.--toe 
ancients, and' thereby enabled ua^tor eriwt . 

sskSTi *#,xr 
















efcmotafw* m would have been deemed oosaferUsW# eaaebtarW'piaasof tatead—dhe 
impossible, evee 14 the early part of Ihe pr®- gift of a Knw wvfrwpMi' as eu>wrif*> 
fit-.in*tt**?fy w vrome than nothing, lie slept without night- 

■ ■ ij i i'nim ■■ 1 1 1 . . . 1 s i m ' u.. " —< 1 ■’* ■"■ - 1 mare, ah 4 rost? Bufe©|® 4 iy rtiQKHbBd ttr ftitilb&f' 

T^TK MODERN SUJLDiEli’S PKOGBESS. him to look at the eigbt&s or twenty «#*. 

- that yet lay before him as lees than bitfit 

TAM% 1.—initiatios. day’s journey. ■* ' 

Mauiucic Savage was one of a family of That half day’s journey was got oveJ V i Wtt h 
seven children, whoso * parents were poor a little limping, it is true, but still nstote- 
cottagers in Wiltshire, and lived—as poor plished—and Maurice found himself in Bondati, 
Cottagers contrive to live—on llie lowest, quite at lil>erty to select any employment 
Wages £g the lmrdesl labour. The father’s presented itself fur his choice. But an awk- 
strengtii and tile mother’s health tailed ward plougliboy, barely eighteen yeans old, IP 
them utterly before their eldest, gill was not exactly the person to find employment 
twelve years old, and they both died the moment be asks for it, in a city where, 
within a few months of eaek other, leaving! according to the jaipular belief, “ one half ot 
their family on tlie parish. Seven fresh in- j those who go out in the morning have, no 
mates in one day were a serious pull ou the certain knowledge that they shall get a meal 
funds of a union so heavily burdened with ; before they return at night.” 
paupel's as Wellington; but Mr. Broadcast,j He accordingly passed the first four-and- 
the overseer, was a man fertile in expedients j twenty hours of his visit to the metropolis^ 
and prompt in the execution of his plans ; and! without food, or the slightest means of pro- 
liefore a week had gone by since luMirst heard curing it, and might have rejneated the pro- 
Lhe formidable announcement of “ We arc j gramme, to the catastrophe—starvation; but 
seven ! ” he had contrived to draft four out of; just as lie was thinking whether it would not 
the number in such a way as to relieve the j Toe as well to return to Wiltshire, chance threw 
parish li oni much of the threatened expense. ■ him in the way of a recruiting party, very gaily 
and so to dLs]w»e of the others as to make it j decorated with riblsms of every hue, and 
fall lightly on the rates. j having that devil-may-care expression on their 

The three eldest, who were girls, gave their | countenances, which proves so irresistible 
unpaid services to neighbouring farmers, by both to youth and maiden. To encounter a 
whom they were employed chiefly in house- j young fellow like Maurice, with famine in his 
hold work. Maurice, the fourth, was initiated eyes, and thirst, long unslakeil, ou his dry lips 
also into the mysteries of a farmer’s life ;; —strong tukcus of the ardent recruit—was a 
but as his age did not admit oven of turnip-! godsend to Sergeant Pike who commanded 
pulling, lie began literally at the beginning the party, and who, at the moment, was very 
and oflieiated for the first year or two as a much put to it to make up a batch of recruits, 
scare-crow. In this eajincity, when he didn’t He accordingly invited Maurice to “step in" 
go birds' nostiug^or blaekberrying, or fall and “ take a pot," to which bread and cheese 
asleep—occurrewS* which were uot rare—-lie were speedily added, and then, in military 
figured with a certain degree of respectability, phrase, the Serjeant at dfice hjsnt^gg^ifud.* 

To trace his agricultural career through the This gallant individudSTTlid not, it is true, 
several phases of cattle-chiving, swine-te.udiug, liml Maurice altogether unprepared for the 
potato-digging, hay-making, sheep-washing, proposition which he made him, to accept the 
mowing tuid reapiug, till he attained the short cut to fortune which is so obviously 
dignity of a plougliboy duing a ploughman's within the reach of every private soldier in 
. work, would be beside the purpose of this the British army: for where is the country 
narrative. We find him at eighteen years of lad to Lie found, vffio has not indulged in the 
age in the capacity just mentioned. ’ splendid vision, whether impelled towards it 

What Maurice louged for was to do ns his by the love of glory, or the perfidious conduct 
elder sisters had done—get up to Loiuluu. of “Nancy?” But the notion was too indis- 
Tkey had all found “ places," and why should tiuet for any practical application, tili the eer- 
not he likewise l Ho did not aim at lieing a tainty of its realisation was set forth in the 
butler all at once, or even at tlie situation of glowing language of Sergeant Bike. A few 
a valet. But what he wonted was “to pints of lirar, a red-herring, or “soger," sa he 
better himself,” and he conceived Unit London faoetiouslyealled it, au exordium ou the lights 
was the best place for him to make tlie easy, “ ge'ti’m’ly" duties of the soldier, • 
attempt iu. He rose with the suu one fine glass or two of hot whiskey and water,— a. 
summer’s morning, and disregarding the for- brief allusion to the Buko' of Wellingtwn’a 
wality of leave-taking, employed his legs to career,—“ his luck, you know, may he your* 

; swab, gpod purpose, that before the sun or mine to-morrow, "—and then came’the ia- 
Sfilfc.h# was well-nigh fifty niilea from Wal- evitable shilling which, from a mere- has?* 

: kwg& 9 n, $u his way to the golden metropolis, buck, converted Maurice Savage into a fvdl 
S#.i had' .no bed to go to, and his supper private in Her- Majesty’s service. 

1 ,'fi#iJ»roewhat of the scantiest; but he had MedicaL inspection and attestation oyer, <Mm 
r J# '■# tendsriy nnrtured os to make Wiltshire recruit was forthwith despatched, 
*8Ph thhak lab of a haystack a vary mi- with some ten or a doaen other aspirants for 














proper chargOfo the head-quarters 
ie -regiment quartered at Manchester, 
•'tiyf years before the enlistment of Maurice 
, a tedious, toilsome and comfortless 
Would have formed the introduction to 
military duties, with amongst other evils, 
ferity for desertion, in the event of the hot 
fit liaving passed away; but the railway obvi¬ 
ated all these inconveniences, and instead of 
brag twelve days on the road, the journey 
wpTaow performed in half os many hours; 
aim the recruits arrrived at their destination 
perfectly fresh, and quite of opinion that a 
feidier’s life must be a pleasant one, since at 
the very outset they were allowed to ride in 
carriras! 

^Una .idca was slightly modified the next 
sday, When they were formed into a squad, and j 
the process of “ setting-up ” began. The first! 
glance at a batch of recruits from an agricul¬ 
tural district, is not particularly re-assuring; 
to' knead and mould the clods into sliajM', 
appears almost a hopeless undertaking, at 
least to Idie uninitiated ; but Corporal 
Battler was an experienced hand, and had 
dealt so much in stubborn materials, that 
the word “difficulty” found no place in his 
vocabulary. The men were there to be drilled 
and made soldiers of, and it was not his fault 
if ho did not turn them out perfect. Corporal 
Battler was a fine, soldierlike fellow, standing 
six-feet-oue in his stockings, straight as an 
arrow, and flexible as an eel; ho had “ the 
gift of the gab” to a surprising extent, was 
“ smart ” in all his movements, and knew his 
duly thoroughly. There was only one draw¬ 
back to Ills many qualifications, but that was 
a fatal one; he was given to drink. But for 
this propensity, he might long before have at- 
itu^ed the rank of Serjeant-Major of the regi¬ 
ment, prospest of a commis¬ 

sion ; but the canteeh within the barrack-yard. 
0ud the public-houses outside, neutralised all 
:Ms advantages, and got lmn so frequently 
disgrace that advancement was out of the 
.,4d$ation, and the rank of Corporal, which he 
wm’ allowed to hold, was golely for the pur- 
igMaTof giring him authority with the recruits 
■ fpftu employed to train. The kindest re¬ 
monstrances. as well as measures of no slight 
haa been resorted to by the adjutant 
Ipp’tjfo commanding officer, ana no man was 
fiptc penitent for liis faults than Corporal 
nor more prodigal of promises for 
"fplfl good-behaviour. But, unfortunately, 
the"“tovisible spirit ” of drink overcame all, 
andinstead 6f what he might have been—a 
model to iipitate—he became an example to 
rtTmh. ■jffo permanent command, involving a 
separate responsibility, was, therefore, ever 
entrutitea to him; but his services were 
too valuable as a drill to admit of his 
being displaced in that capacity; and a con¬ 
stant supervision being at lumd, no harm 
was. likely to j^acrue maa giving him such 
employment. '[ .. 

' C potid fiatuer wasa master of slang, and 


had a happy maimer of applying his 
which were a perfect, comedy to every body 
but the individuals, the immediate object of 


them; and whether he was buiiywith his re¬ 
cruits, or taking a hand at “lives” when 
parade was over, there was Bure to be a large 
audience of men off duty,— and now and then 
an officer, a little apart from the rest,—to en¬ 
joy the fun. Maurice Savage was a frequent 
theme for Corporal Battlers wit; his name 
lent itself to all sorts of allusions—none of 
them complimentary—and Ids personal ap¬ 
pearance ga ve them additional point. The out¬ 
line of the Corporal's tuition might rim thus: 

“ Now then. Mister Savage,—we ’re not in 
the woods to-day! There's broad day-light 
upon "us;—let’s see if we can’t teach you a 
little civi-b'-satiou! tip with your head,— 
nobody's a-goiu’ to take your scalp; straighten 
them knees, you shall go to prayers hy-and- 
by, when your limbs is supple enough ! don’t 
clench your tWe* ns if you’d got tommy hawks 
in ’em, Mister Savage ! Shut that mouth! 
we didn't. come on parade to catch flies ;— 
we’re not caunyhalls, Mister Savage, tee're 
not! Now then, hide that there belly! 
bellies ain’t of no use in the army, besides be¬ 
ing contrairy to the articles of war. I shall 
have, to keep you here till tattoo, though I 
sup]>ose you’re tattooed already, Mister 
Savage, &c., &c,” with more of the same kind 
to an indefinite extent, indifferent enough to 
read, but sufficiently amusing to hear, when 
it served as a running commentary on the 
awkwardness of the young soldier. 

By dint, however, of much drilling, this 
awkwardness gradually wore off, though the 
ordeal was severe for a youth, who was natu¬ 
rally disposed to prefer idleness to work, and 
who had entered the army for the purpose of 
“ taking it easy.” At daybreak the “ Reveille ” 
was beat—probably by Addison’s spectral 
drummer—for unless lie who did it, handled 
the drumsticks in his sleep, it was difficult to 
imagine that the regularity of the warning 
was not supernatural. At this .Bound there 
was an immediate stir in the barrack-room, 
and woe betide any lazy recruit who laid 
down bis head for another “ forty winks ” to 
dream of the paternal pigsty, which Imply he 
might never see again; the water for the 
morning ablutions would have been applied 
in so liberal a manner as at once to convince 
the dreamer that “ cold pig ” was a reality. 

___1_a .1 a. __ 


man made his bed after the military fashion, 
rolling up his paillasse, folding the bed-clothes 
separately ana laying them on the top, with 
a prescribed neatness, which soon became 
habit; and then the iron bedstead. itself was 
pulled out from the wall and turned over, 
giving room for the men to move, and ailow- 
lng the air to Circulate freely. Until practioa 
had made Mm perfect, Maurice Savage found 
it so easy matter to be quite ready to feH in, 
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a second time, the drum beat for the Maurice was required to have bis “ Belly een, 

II m . m i « 1 i 1 1* . V_- J__ 'I* _ 


Ho then scurried out* to the 1 chcest 


st advanced, coke-heed apposite left grin«, 
lat the waght of the bodie vast upon the 

m _ i • 4 m * . a 


awful inquisitor-general, the Sergeant-Major comprehending the language it was descrit»l, 
(a fini H.ii «nar y who, in a moment of re] ax a- in, he was for from rendering either gnaasM 
tion, permits the “non-commissioned” to call or effective. So, also, when he was told to 
him “Major” only); and if a single button mind his “pryniin’ and loddin’ peseetion,” 
of liis fatigue jacket were undone, if the but- the instruction* which were to render that 
tons themselves were uot as bright as rotten- ]*>sition valuable, might have attained that 
stone could make them, if his forage cap wcie object much sooner if there had been adrqgo» 
not put on at precisely the proper angle, if the man at liis ell tow to translate broad Boots 
clasp of bis stock wen* (lull or luifaxtoued, I into honest Wilts. Under the auspices ot 
and if, moreover, be were uot perfectly clean j Sergeant Mae File, a military education was 
from head to foot, adieu, for that day at least, 1 the pursuit of knowledge under very great 
to nil chan v of recreation, unit's* he hapia'iied i difficulties—undt r those of ('orporal Rattler, 
to take (blight in confinement Ut lint-racks, j diilioulti.-s existed, hut they arose from the 
with a few hours extra drill. lint whether | nature of the subject,—hit. system was ex- 
the diill w eio extra or regular appeared much Iplieit enough, and was eufoi'ccd by methods, 
the same sort of thing to Maurice Savage, ( which needed no foreign interpretation, 
for except dining the brief lK-riod allotted for. The day, at last, came when the Mac File 
meal*, hi* impression was that he was always 1 clog was no longir a stumbling-block, and 
at it. A vision of < 'orporal Rattler, with hi* 1 Maurice Savage was rejiorted fit for duty, 
sharp tones, and short flexible c.me, was ever 1 Six months h.ul gnatly (hanged him, not 
present to his imagination; and, to say tlic'only in liis out waul apjiearance. but in the 
truth, it did not require any \iolent exercise | “ tnoritl" of that individual. Jt i* true lie had 
of the imagination to conjure him, at anv still a red head, but it was dipped very close, 
moment, Indore the unhajipy recruits in all. .uul. in a manner, absorbed by trie blaze of his 
the plnsieal identity of six-ieet-oue. | regimentals ; the number of freckles had not 

At length the goose-step was abandoned, diminished beneath the influence of out-door 
the pacing-stick laid aside, and tin* time-keep- exercise ; but, while the hue of health was on 
iug bullet returned, with the string attached liis cheek, tlicir presence was of little conse- 
lo it, to Corporal Ralth r's pocket. Maurice queuee, as the fac-similc of his countenance 
Bavage had aihioied the diflieull arts of j was not wanted to adorn a hair-dresser's shop, 
standing upright, of balancing himself—like I On the other hand, liis features had begun to 
a craue—-ou one foot, of stepping out fairly! express some of the inti Lligenoe which was 
with a ]xtinted tot and raised instep, of facing 1 working within liim, and the ungainliness, 
to all the points of the compass, b$ whole, half j which had I wen a reproach, was quite guna 
and quarter movements, of turning round '—thanks to the rough practice of Corporal 
uiioii himself—like fue late I/ord f/ondon- * Rattler, who treated liis recruits much in the 


soldier is made to do before arms arc put nmted, had uot recliued upon a bed of down 
into liis hands. When these feats were ac- during the altovc-mentioncd six mouths, 


descripth 


where for C’orjioral 1 tattler’s seruces, or wheu one that was always satisfied. Ami this 
perchance, that worthy was himself under a allusion brings us to a question of some in¬ 
cloud for “ inebriation ” (as the ponqiouH tcrest with regard to tlic mode of living of 
Sergeant-Major, who never used any but the thousands of our unmilitary countrymen, 
finest words, always called it), a Scottish in- who have an equal stimulus to hunger with* 


able to the pupil's rapid progress; for where- in an ill-pre|>ared state, with little profit to 
as the wonf of command or instruction from their health, and very little enjoyment 
Corporal Battler, was always brief, clear and “A shilling a-dny ”■—says the old song— 

intelligible, that which fell ‘from tlic lips of „ _ , 

Sergeant Mac File, was shrouded by a dialect !j , vo jy 8°°^ 

SsursAfio: ■ 

order to “present arms,” a movement, not and out of the shilling a-day rather more than 
without grace or effect, wheu well executed, two-thirds are deducted for the soldier’s daily 
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Bnt this sum, which we will 
btpenoe—the odd halfpenny in the 
n m being plooed to the'account of 
'•^washing ”—provides him with everything 
fee strictly requires in the way of meat; and 
tin extra penny for “ beer-money ” supplies 
him with “ drink.” This “ eightjwncc ” gives 
him a pound of good bread, half of which he 
Oats at breakfast with a canteen-full of tea or 
ooffee, according to the nature of the mess, 
and' the other half he disposes of with his 
“pound of flesh,” which is not eaten after 
Shylock’s receipt, but rather more t) la Soyer, 
3a the Bhape of well-boiled meat and good 
MW& and accompanied by potatoes, onions, 
and other vegetable eondimeuts. If anything 
remains out of the eightpence, which, when 
prices arc high, is a somewhat rare occur¬ 
rence, an evening repast of tea or coffee is 
added, with such a portion of bread ns may 
have lteen saved from the preceding meals. 
That this meal ought not, however, to he a 
rarity, bat a regular thing, will be admitted 
by. all who consider that, unless ho provides 
himself, the soldier lias nothing to eat from 
one o’clock In the day till eight the following 


morning,—a fast of nineteen hours. 11. 


The soldier’s dinner is, however, a good 
one, and ought to he so ; for, besides that 
the provisions are always good, military eooks 
serve their apprenticeship to that as well as 
to other duties ; two meu per Company being 
off duty, for that purpose, at intervals long i 
enough to give them some knowledge of the ] 
art. There an* various suncriutendeuts to j 
have an eye upon the cooks’ proceedings; 1 
the old hands who have dabbled iu the 
mystery; the quarter-master aerjeant, who 
weighs out the materials for 


it; and the 



are actually served out, and ascertaining that 
all is right, by personal observation unu par¬ 
ticular inquiry. 

With regard to a body of workmen in a 
'feetor p,oi other large establishment, why, we 
Mk, shouhl not some such System be adopted 
An prevails in the army? A quarter-master 
might easily he found to purchase provisions 
at Wholesale prices; cooking places could 
always be obtained, and persons honest and 
aldIM enough procured to prepare meals of 
an excellent description; and those at an 
•individual cost far less than the daily outlay 


* We «M end to pprerive CmIiUc this Article wna belnif 
Written) that advantage has tern taken at the existing In* 
price of provietona and that the condition of the soldier 
earring In the Colonies, with record to the stoppage exacted 
tat his ration, has, very rotently, lieen under the consi¬ 
deration of the Government, and that It la Intended to 
reduce the rate from five-penoe, at which it stands at 
present, to threepenaa-halfpemiy. The nwexalty far this 
step has been made apparent in the evidence taken before 
the Committno on Army end Orihutnra Expenditure; and 
the cAbet of lowering Ins cost of the ration of one pound 
of meat end one pound of breed to tbrrcpence-halAienny, 
will be to leave to tip soldier sttmed eightpenoe-haU^cnny, 


oat of which be will world* hUhself with other articles of 
fbpteeddndM to bis hM dndwmfbrt. 

VStwexlA 


of each workman rifeo provides Ids own 
dinner how and where he can. 

The dream of on easy life in the army had 
been almost clianpated by six months’ drill, hut 
not quite. The comparative freedom which 
the old soldier enjoyed, was looked upon with 
envy anti yearning by Maurice Savage, be¬ 
fore liia name was included in the roster of 
effective men, lint when the experience of a 
few weeks had made it clear to him Avhat a 
soldier’s life, even in “piping time of i»eace,” 
really was, he came to I lie conclusion that,, 
one way or another, he was as much worked 
in his military csqaicity as if lie had Muck to 
his bueolical pursuits, though the work was 
of a ditterent description. Like the plough¬ 
man or the common labourer, bis sunk was 
cut out lor him as soon as ho opened liis 
eves iu the morning. Instead of a team of 
horses lie lmd a set of accoutrements to look 
idler, belts to pipeclay, pouch to polish, 
knapsack i« park, and anus to keep iu older 
—a harder task at first Ilian \oking linker 
and I ledger. Instead of turning over a ninu- 
aere field at bis own clod-hopping pace, ho 
lmd to traverse the same extent of gumml iu 
ordinal - }, in quick, in double, in evciy \ariety 
of “lime,’’ Avitli fourteen pounds’ aa tight of 
mtiski t and bayonet on Ins shoulders, and 
more than double that load on his bath in 
the shnpe of a full knapsack, folded great 
coat and canteen ; in that condition, in short, 
which is known as 1 icing “in heavy marching 
order.” Not always, of course, but often 
enough to cominoe him that “playing at 
soldieis” was in serious a pursuit as whist¬ 
ling at the plough, let the clay-soil la* as stiff 
as yon please. Then then? came guard- 
mounting—with breakfast lietween, where 
the full private hail the advantage of the 
ploughman, if not iu quantity, at all events 
in quality ami comfort—but the duty involved 
in monnting guard, though not so laborious 
as carting manure, was more particular as 
well an more fragrant. A day’s work in the 
fields is, after all, but a day’s work, while 
mounting guard is an occupation which not 
only includes the day hut the night also. To 
say nothing of the loneliness or remoteness of 
the post, the fact of being on Hontry for eight 
hours out of the twenty-four, and half that 
time in the dark, under the heaviest penalty 
if sleep bhould lie indulged iu, was not so 
agreeable in practice, as turning iu to the 
loft or flock-lied and snoring till daylight. 
When it liapjiencd also, from the nature of 
the garrison, the nundier of Hick iu hospital 
and other causes, that the tmops have only 
three or jierlutps two nights iu bed, the 
pleasure of guard-mounting is not very 
greatly euhauoed in the estimation of a heavy 
sleeper. 

However, without pursuing the contrail 
between military and agricultural pursuits 
any farther, it may be enough to say that 
Maurice Savage found that the former gave 
him quite as much to do as the latter, and 
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“ And I promised All my being 
Freely, ftnnly answered, yea 1 * 

Thus absolved, her angel-spirit, 

* Breathing blessings, passed away. 

" Once more in the noisy, jostling 
Human crowd; I seemed to stand. 

Like to him who goes to battle. 

With liis life within his hand. 

“ All things wore a different aspect; 

I was now miuc own no more : 

Pleasure, wealth, the smile of woman 
All a different meaning bore. 

“ Thus I toiled—though young, not youthful, 
Ever mingling in the crowd, 

Yet apart: iny life, my labour. ^ 

To a solemn purpose vowed, 

“ Yet even duty bad its pleasure. 

And I proudly kept apart; 

Lord of all my weaker feelings ; 

Monarch of my subject heart. 

“ Foolish boast! My pride of purpose 
l’l-ovcd itself a feeble tiling. 

When thy undo brought me hither, 

Ju the pleasant time of Spring. 

“ Said he. * Thou hast toiled too closely; 

Thou sli.'ilt breathe our country air ; 

Thou shall coino to us on Sundays, 

And thy failing health repair !’ 

** Now began my hardest trial. 

What liad 1 with love to do! 

Loving tlieo was siu 'gainst duty. 

And 'gainst thy good undo too ! 

'■ Until now my heart wns cheerful; 

I >uty had been light till now. 

-- -< Mi that J were free to woo thee ; 

That my heart had known no vow ! 

“ Yet, 1 would not shrink from duty ; 

Nor my vow leave unfulfilled ! 

—Still, still, had my mother known tlieo, 
Would she thus have sternly willed ! 

“ Wherefore did my angel-mothor 
Thus enforce her dying prayer ! 

—Yet a hat right had ! to seek thoo, 

Thou, thy undo's wealthy heir ! 

“ Thus my spirit cried within mo; 

Aud that inward strife began. 

That wild worfhro of the feelings 
Which lays wasto tho life of man. 

"In such turmoil of the spirit, 

Feebio is our human slronglh ; 

Lite seems stripped of all its glory: 

—Yet wns duty lord at length. 

" So at least I deemed. But meeting 
Towards the pleusant end of May 
With thy uncle, here he brought me, 

1 who long had kept away. - 

"He was wilful, thy good uncle; 

I was such a stranger grown; 

I must go to hear the reading 
Of a ballad of his own. 

“Willing to be won, I yielded. 

Const thou not that eve rocal, 

When the lihtos ware in blossom. 

' £ttd the sunshine lay o'er all ! 


" Od^bMt^bHMMtttbe IMy***,. 

' {fete we ; sad thyuade read \ 4 - 
That sweet, simple; wondrous ballad, ' 
Which my own heart’s woe pourtreyed. 

4 ‘ Twos a simple tale of nature— 

Of a lowly youth who gave 
All his heart to one above him, . 

Loved, and filled an early grave. 

" But the fine tact of tho poet 
Laid the wounded spirit bare; 

Breathed fortli all the silent anguish 
Of the breuking heart’s despair. 

“ 'Twns as if my soul liad spoken. 

And at once I seemed to know, 
Through the poet’s voice prophetic, 

Wluit the issue of my woe. 

" Later, walking in tho evening 
Through the shrubbery, thou and I, 
With the woodlark 1 * singing round us, 

And the full moon in the sky; 

“Thou, my Ellen, didst reproach me, 

For tli.at I had coldly heard 
That sweet ballad of thy uncle’s, 

Nor responded by a word. 

“ Said 1, 4 If that marvellous ballad 
Bid not seem my heart to touch ; 

It was not from want of feeling. 

But because it felt too much. 1 

“And even as the rod of Moses 
failed forth water from the rock; 

So did now thy sweet reproaches 
All my secret heart unlock. 

“ And my soul lay bare before thee ; 

And I told tlicc all; how strove, 

As in tierce ami dreary conflict, 

My stem duty and my love. 

“ All 1 told tliec—of my parents. 

Of my angel-mother's fate ; 

Of tho vow by whicltsho bound me; 

Of my present loweflScate. 

" All 1 told thee, while the woodbuks 
Fillod with song tho evening breeze. 
And bright gushes of the moonlight 
Fell upon us through-the trees. 

" And thou nvurmured’st, oh! my Ellen, 
In n voice so sweet and low; 

* Would that I had known thy mother. 
Would that I might soothe thy roc !’ 

" Ellen, my sweet, life’s companion ! 

From my being's inmost core 
Then I blcsBed thee; but I bless thoo, 
Bless thee, even now, still more ! 

“ For, as in tho days chivalric 

Ladies armed their knights for strife. 

So didst thou, with thy true counsol. 

Arm mo for the fight of life. 

“ Saidst thou, 4 No, thou must not w mm j 
liver upright must thou stand: 

Even in duty’s hardest peril, 

All thy weapons in thy hand. 

«• Doing still thy utmost, utmost ; 

Never resting till thou ’rt free l*w” 

Bui if e’er thy soul is weary, - ,<* >' 4 
Or discouraged—thinks of tte 
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thetafc They never reached the sea. The 
date of Park woe like the fate of Franklin— 
a long mystery. After five years, a man, 
Iaaaco, who had been Park’s guide through 
one part of his travels, and hnd brought- the 
last news from him to the Gambia, was sent 
to obtain tidings, if lie could. Isaaco found 
the nativi who had-,served as pilot to the 
Joliba, and learned from him that the 
Europeans had been checked at Bussuh, by 
the rapids, and had been shot at while among 
the rocks, by order of the king, with bows 
and arrows. This account was confirmed by 
the admission of the king, to Clapperton and 
Lander. His Majesty deplored the accident, 
declaring that he liad mistaken the i«rty for 
Felatahs—an extremely lame excuse, as the 
incursions of the Felatahs are not made in 
boats. Quite a new veraioii of the death of 
Park, however, is derived from a recent 
traveller, Mr. Duncan, who, on his road to 
the liong mountains, under a friendly escort 
from the King of Dalioiney, broke from his 
friends, to dart aside into a cha*e after a good 
Mussulman, and worthy merchant, who was 
said to have been present at tile death of 
Park, 'l'his person, Tcinsso-wea, a man of 
note in his own country, was present as a 
young mallam (priest) at the tumuli, and 
beheld the death of Dark, which he deserils's 
in so circumstantial a manner, as to leave no 
doubt Unit ho relates a veal scene. It may 
liave lieen the calamity of oilier white men. 
“Park,'’ snvs Terasso-wea, “was killed at 
Yauri, higher up than Bussah, which he 
never reached, lfis pilot, a native of Yauri, 
was set ashore there, with his wages paid ; 
but he complained before the king that he 
had been defrauded. Park w-as stopjied and 
questioned, but refused to answer. The King 
of Yauri was a tyrant; and recently the popu¬ 
lace was in Park’s favour. There was a mob 
alwut the boat. Park and his party endea¬ 
voured to escajie. The boat was held. A 
hand that held it was cut otf. There followed 
an affray ; and so Park perished.” 

The Niger was now partly traced. In 1811, 
Captain lackey was sent up the Congo River, 
with'a hope it might prove to lie the Niger, 
aind another expedition followed on the trace 
of Park, to descend the Niger, and perhaps 
meet Copt. Tuckey. Both expeditions failed 
of their design, and many lives were lost. 

Other attempts at exploration followed, 
failures all. 


Niger,, end reached* Soeatoo. These Clapper- 
ton died, possibly poisoned. Leader returned 


the Kingdom of Boraou and Lake Chau. 
Clapperton, through Soudan, came to Socatoo, 
aoapital of tho Felatah country, and there 
heard that he was near the Niger. 


Li 1826, Clapperton, with Captain Pearce 
and two other gentlemen, left Badagry for 
Spcatoo. All died upon the way, excepting 
CSapperton and his servant, Richard Lander. 
Thebe arrived at Bussah, where they confirmed 
the account of the death of Park, crossed the 


Major Laing, at the same time, reached 
Timbuctoo, across the Desert* the first 
European who had done. so. Me was mur¬ 
dered by tbe Arabs in returning, aad his 
papers have not been recovered. M. CailliS, 
a Frenchman, also reached Timbuctoo. and 
wc possess his narrative. 

Richard Lander next offered to trace the 
River Niger down from Bussah. Furnished 
with means by Government, be started, with 
his brother John, from Badagry, reached 
Bussah, and embarked there with four 
negroes in an open canoe, protected by um¬ 
brellas from the sun. They passed the spot 
at which the Cliadda pours into the Niger a 
j broad stream ; at Kiri market they were 
made prisoners by Ibu traders, and taken 
: before King Obi, from whom they were 
' ransomed by Kin" Boy, of Brasstown, near 
the outlet of the Niger. This fortunate cap¬ 
tivity procured for them a safe conveyance 
down the last part of the river, and prevented 
them from floating out in their canoe, helpless, 

[ into the broad Atlantic, through the selection 
: of an unfrequented outlet Thus* as Park 
■ was the first who saw the Niger, so Lander 
was the first who traced it to the sea. 

| Tidings of ivory brought home by the two 
i Landers induced merchants of Liverpool to 
{tit out a trading expedition. One brig, to 
: wait at the mouth of the river, and two 
steamers to ascend and return with cargo (the 
Quorra and Alburkah), went out, in 1832, 
under the superintendence of Messrs. M'Gregor 
Laird and Richard Lander. Arriving late, 
they' ascended the river in the season when 
its flood was falling, and wlieu they reachgl 
the confluence of thd Chadda, one vessel 
grounded, and remained fast till the next 
year’s rising of the water. Of forty-seven 
oilicers and men, all perished hut eight. Mr. 
ljaird, half. dead and wholly disappointed, 
went home in the brig. Lander persevered: 
Lieutenant, now Captain Allen, who had been 
sent by the Adnflralty with this expedition, for 
the purpose of making surveys, mapped the 
Niger up to Rabba, and explored eighty miles 
upon the Chadda also. Lander fitted out the 
Alburkah at Fernando Po, to make afresh 
ascent, and sent it up the Niger, under Mr. 
Oldfield, the surviving surgeon, presently 
following himself, in a canoe, with an addi¬ 
tional supply of goods. These he exposed on 
a sand bank in the Delta. He was attacked 
by the natives, fled down tho river, and 
reached Fernando Po with a wound from, a 
musket-ball in tbe upper portion of his thigh, 
of which, in a few days, he died. Mr. Oldfiekf. 
abandoned the river, and the two wtea s a e w 
rot upon the beach at Fernando Po* ■*- , 

Mr. Becroft, an African trading captain, 
afterwards ascended the river to tbedistanoe 
of fifty miles beyond Rablia. . v - 

In 1841. Government sent oat the $igsr 











Bttie&gas, which stamfc next upon the 
mfrrsfiil list—bat wo must stop sow to j 
sboouat for this by a brief sketch of the 
growth of popular opinion. 

Bren in the middle of the last century, 
the iniquity of the principle bad aroused 
Christians nere and there, of every sect, from 
the Quaker to the CathoUo, to preach or apeak 
against the trade in men. As for the soil of 
England, Chief Justice Holt decided that a 
negro coming into England lwcomea free. 

The abolition of the Slave Trade had been 
agitated, and it was in the saute year, 1788, 
from which we date the commencement of 
African discovery by the formation of the. 
AlHnim Society, that the first bill was passed I 
putting a check upon the slave traffic. Sir 
William Dolben’s Bill, passed on the 10th of 
July, in that year, enforced attention to the 
health and comfort of the slaves on shipboard. 

In 1792, the King of Denmark took the 
lead, by formally prohibiting all Danes from 
the purchase, sale, or transport of any slaves 
whatever. 

Exportation of slaves was prohibited by 
the United States in 1794. 

Importation of slaves Into British Colonies 
was prohibited in 1808, after a long ferment 
of debate. In 1807, an Act was passed, 
declaring the British trade in slaves, with 
Africa, to be unlawful traffic, and imposing a 
penalty of one hundred pounds for every 
slave sold or removed from Africa by any 
British subject. 

Import v ion of slaves was prohibited by 
the United States in the same year. 

Between 1818 and 1833. decrees tending 
to abolish slavery were pissed in Mexico, and 
.in republics of Central and South America— 
Guatemala, Columbia, Peru, Chili, &c. 

“ In 1833 the great^^Ct passed, emancipating 
afl the negro slaves in British Colonies and 
decreeing payment of twenty millions in cora- 
pfusation to the slave-owners. The eman¬ 
cipated slaves remained under a five years' 
aagfcenticeship, and became entirely their own 
auMften on the 1st of August^ 1838. In 1843 
f Mjj M ay millions of slaves received liberty in 
British hudia. In 1845 Sweden emancipated 
aft.^the slaves she had. France still more 
retiedfty, in 1848, and Denmark, have added 
fli^pO'wdjndred thousand to the sum of liberated 
tfatim'. ’’‘But we are to go bade to the Act 
of 1833. 

England, since that date, has considered 
herseffpiedged to active and unwearied labour 
for the abolition of all trade in human beings 
among civilised communities. We do not 
sneer at her philanthropy, nor call her 
championship Quikotic. It 'is a fit work for a 
great country to set about—that is a truth 
raised above discussion. But reason may be 
shown for doubting whether we are quite 
right ia Some portion of our tactics. Since 
1833 England has sought to enter iuto treaties, 
and has succeeded in obtaining treaties with 
the Whole of Europe, with a -great pari of 


America, and also with native ehlefe of Africa^ 
by which all pledge themselves to aid in the 
extinction of the Share Trade. She has dost 
no harm, at any rate, by that; at least, the 
moral force of a vast vote of censure is brought 
to bear against the wickedness. 

So now we come back to the Niger Expedi¬ 
tion of the year 1841, a treaty-making enter¬ 
prise. This consisted of two large steamers, 
the “ Wilberforce ” and “Albert, and a small 
one, the “ Soudan,” with the*“ Amelia ” tender. 
The steamers were cumbered with a bulky 
and useless ventilating appiratus, (Dr. I). 
B. Beid fecit,) and with a variety of edifying 
agricultural machines and implements for a 
proposed Model Farm of the African Civi¬ 
lisation Society. Mr. Carr went out, from the 
society, as superintendent of this farm. After 
many delays the expedition, on the 15th of 
August, entered the Nun braneh of the Niger. 
The river was ascended to the confluence of 
the Cltadda, whence the “ Soudan ” and the 
“ Wilberforce,” under Captain W. Allen, with 
nearly all sick, returned, (in the 19th of Sep¬ 
tember, to the coast. The “Albert,” with 
Captain Trotter aud Commander Bird Alien, 
pushed ojj as tar ns Egga, before turning 
back. A dismal spectacle, a very plague-ship, 
it was met and towed by Captain Becroft in the 
“ Jflthiope,” and as it reached the bar of the 
Nun encountered the “ Soudan ” on the point 
of entering in search of its disabled com¬ 
panion. The “Amelia” had been left opposite 
the Model Farm, from which the superin- 
' tendent, Mr. Carr, httd come down to the sea 
in search of health. Mr. Carr rashly re¬ 
turned, with goods, in native canoes, and was 
never again heard of—doubtless murdered in 
the Delta. Lieutenant Webb re-ascended the 
Niger, to remove the Model Farm, if neces¬ 
sary, and found it in a state of miserable disor¬ 
ganisation, in consequence of gross misconduct 
of the settlers. It was removed, mid so the ex¬ 
pedition ended. Several treaties had been made 
with native chiefs, and fifty-three lives lost. 

Captain Becroft has since ascended again as 
for as llabbah. 

In addition to these explorations of the 
Niger, adventurous trips nave been made 
across the country; among others, iuto the 
dominions of the King of Dahomey, more 
than once. Profiting, therefore, by the active 
labours of our countrymen, we can sit by the 
fireside and travel in their track. Brave aud 
high-minded men, zealous to substitute a 
civilising commerce for a shameful traffic, . 
sleep in u hundred graves upon the field 
whereon they battled for humanity. Youth, 
genius and zeal, age and experience, the 
practised traveller, the gifted young physical*! 
on the threshold of a life all promise Parit, 
Clapperton, Lander, Bird Allen, and others, 
alas S more than we may name,—lie buried 
there among, the palms. Surely they haws 
not died in vain. 

it is bnt a salt of six weeks to the Bight of 
Benia, to that part of th$ coast of Africa 
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which is the hotbed of the slave-market. 
The Niger, a great river, navlgible for 
hundreds of stiles, with branching and tribu¬ 
tary navigable streams, forma an easy high¬ 
way into Africa. That Europe should use 
this highway as a means of carrying the spirit 
of healthy commerce, and all its att endan t 
hlaming a , into an injured sister continent, 
became, after the Niger was discovered, the 
first natural and obvious idea. Trial was 
made at once by the Liverpool merchants, 
with a horrible result. Alluding to the first 
muster of his men on board the Quorra, Mr. 
laird says, “ the crew were all picked men, 
from twenty-five to thirty-five years of age; 
and little did I think, as J beheld their 
athletic and powerful frames, that in a few 
mouths the only survivors of us would be 
myself and three others." The expedition of 
1841 alarated all minds with the same fearful 
warn ing Who will go out to travel on tliat 
stream of death'! 

Fortunately safe, in our Phantom Ship, we 
now step over instantly to Sierra Loom-, and 
call at Freetown for some Kroonieii. There 
are two tribes there, Kroomen iind Fishmeii, 
not very fond of one another. The Krooiuen 
cut wood and serve as relief to the white 
crews on European vessels. They arc a fine 
native race, well funned and muscular, with 
more than the average of African intelligence. 
They have great faith in Europeans, according 
to their own expression, While man go to de 
debil, Krooboy follow.” When the expedi- 
tiou of 1841 {Minted to leave the Eiger, and 
the Kroo woodcutters could not. keep pace, 
in their toil, with the impatience of the suf¬ 
ferers, knee-deep in water they cheerfully 
worked over-hours, and kiuilly bore the na¬ 
tural expressions of impatience. Afterwards, 
at Fernando Po, instead of dispersing them¬ 
selves idly ashore, their first thought was to 
go aud kneel down by the beds of the sick 
officers, aud speak with a gentleness of sym-! 
pathy that, as the listeners remarked, was iu 
peculiar contrast with their large alldetie 
forms. “ Krooboy love white man too much ” 
—and white man honours Krooboy. Lauder 
seems to be the only traveller who did not 
thoroughly appreciate this worthy nice. 

The Kroomen, being pro{>erly acclimatised, 
are taken by most vessels on coast service, to; 
save the whites, and arc required tor Niger 
navigation which, to them, is by no means 
deadly. If ever the Niger lie made—as it 
must and will eventually—a great highway 
for European commerce, we must be indebted 
to the Kroomen for it. So we take Kroomen 
on our Phantom Ship and steer directly for 
•Owe Nun. 

Surely the clouds are off to a committee 
meeting, they scud all eastward and take up 
their stations in a semicircle. Take notice 
and prepare. There is a foam track living to 
us on the water. Cannons, whirlwinds, 
Winder, and spoondrift, that's a tornado. 
Wait a bit says a sailor, ' 1 it's only old Nature i 


sneezing.” It's mWf mm with a heavy ram 
and the air wonderfully freshen fid. 

Here is Cape Nun j a bar of and to be 
crossed only at high water, stretches across 
the Nun branch of the Niger. Our country** 
men of 1841 called it "the Gate of the Ceme¬ 
tery.” Hie Niger spreads out ovar the last 
one hundred aud sixty miles of its course into 
many branches, which discharge the waters of 
that river by twenty-two mouths— the Ttayfff, 
Nun, Ihnmv, and others—into the sea. These 
branches mter-coiumunieatc, and all the 
country over- which they flow is ealled the . 
Delta. The Nun branch is the only one ex¬ 
plored, and a creek so narrow that a vessel 
u sometimes unable to turu round in it, is, in 
one part, the only passage known to be safe. 
It is called Louis Creek. 

The dwellers beside the river are in this 
part of its course a miserable race ; sickly iu 
j up]>eitrance, vexed with skin .diseases, and 
! especially with craw-craw, a Brobiliguagiaa 
i kind of iteli, afflicting all the body. Near 
I enough to the coast to be demoralised by 
intercourse with Europeans, the natives of 
.the Delta seem to lie inhospitable tut their 
I swamps. As we puss through the mangroves 
. there rises into the cool morning air a thick 
| oppressive vapour, ii looks like the woke of 
1 wood tires ; it is oppressive even to tlie smelL 
; That, is the Niger poison. L'ass on and exult 
; in health ; escaping from the mangroves aud 
ithe meanders of the Delta, float, over the 
j magnificent spectacle of a great river in the 
j tropics ; think yourself Bound ; but you have * 
■ swallowed jHiisou—mast probably, too, in a 
| fatal dose, it gives you sixteen days for 
respite ; but on the sixteenth day the poison 
works. You think that you have got into a 
sickly jiorliou of the river, that is not lira 
case ; but iu passing though the Delta, you 
accepted a heavy bill offfiortality, aud it has 
now come due. In plain words, there is an 
interval of sixteen days between the recejition 
of the poison, and its fatal outbreak. Iu the 
case of the Liverpool expedition, after the 
sixteen days wejje complete, the sweep of 
fever and death w ere terrible. Men fell one 
after the other as though suddenly brought 
up under an unseen battery. In 1841, there 
was the same reprieve—the same fortnight 
of fid Be confidence followed by a cheek littlo 
less severe. In the main river itself there is 
nothing peculiarly deadly. 

Before leaving the Delta we will jmy a 
visit to King Boy of Brass-town. Among tin 
potentates of the river King Boy has most 
to do with Eimqieaus. living near the sea, 
he trades with the interior for palm oil, but 
chiefly for slaves, has his own barracoops, 
and retails his wares at about three hundred 
per cent, probably on what lie paid for then* 
Of Inn the Europeans buy. ling Boynde% 
or ruled—‘lie may now be dead—at Brass- 
town, down a branch or creek of .his own, 
though by-the-by there is another efcuef. 
King Jaeliet, on the other side. King Bey is 
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rude nations, it was not so even to tjie culti¬ 
vated Greeks, and even in Europe the growth 
of mind has only lately brought ns to an un¬ 
derstanding—and still it is but a faint impres¬ 
sion—of tho dignity and value of a human 
being. It is a great truth, even now, but 
faintly dawning on the most enlightened 
nations of the earth. Our gutters show that 
England is a long way from the proper com¬ 
prehension of it. We must not, therefore, 
quarrel with the Africans for treading in the 
path that our forefathers trod. The.spirit 
of trade is among them. There is less evidence 
of trading spirit in the multitude of boats 
floating with cargoes on the Rhine, than on 
the Niger. That was remarked by an intel¬ 
lectual man who had sailed up both rivers. 
There are more slaves than oil-barrels, be¬ 
cause there is more demand for slaves, and it 
has been throughout the policy of slave-traders 
to extinguish and suppress all other traffic. 

A striking example of this fact occurs in 
the case of the Shea butter-tree. Shea lmtter 
is obtained from a plant, not unlike the laurel, 
which grows luxuriantly in many parts of the 
interior. It occurs in so great abundance, 
that large quantities can be obtained, and 
were obtained by the natives, when the slave- 
traders on the coast became alarmed lest the 
chief should discover that this butter might 
be made an article of commerce, and nothing 
must distract their attention From the slave- 
hunting business. They, therefore, laboured 
with success, and obtained an edict from the 
King of Dahomey, for the destruction of Shea 
butter-trees in las dominions. War.is waged 
against them—they are burned down as fast 
as they spring up, and still they spring up 
again year after yeai—an eternal, active pro¬ 
test against man, who wilfully destroys a gift 
of his Creator, lest the light of its blessing 
should be shed upon the dark path he has 
resolutely chosen. 

We cannot alibi’d time to slop at Eboe. In 
missing we may note one or two superstitions. 
The Eboe woman who gives birth to twins is 
regarded as an especial object of Fetiche wrath, 
and becomes for the rest of her life an out¬ 
cast. To hold up two fingers, or to call her 
Abo-wadakri (mother of twins) is the greatest 
affront that can lie offered to an Eboe woman. 
Another prejudice, equally curious, is that 
which causes them to sacrifice all children 
Who cut their first tooth in the upper jany. 
This they believe to he premonitory of a 
savage disposition. Our Phantom Ship floafe 
on to Iddali, the next capital, iMitween which 
place and the sea, Eboe is not much more 
than half way. 

• We exnmiue the town and its well thronged 
markets, see abundant evidence of a spirit of 
trader . and incipient civilisation. Country 
cloth is more expensive than the cloth of 
Manchester, on account of the rude and slow 
process of, native manufacture ; but cloth is 
and .moreover, very beautifully dyed. 
The dyes, however, are not fined. Hides are 


tanned into leatbl^fbr various uses—4here 
are steel implements, bits for the hones, mid 
well tempered weapons. They smelt ore in a 
furnace, dice-lxix shaped, and aided by bellows 
of peculiar construction, not unlike the method 
of an air pump, only that of course they are 
to pump air in, instead of out. The iron after¬ 
wards heated on charcoal is worked into 
material of exceedingly good quality, and rude 
inscriptions on the weapons are sometimes 
attempted. The money of the country is pre¬ 
ferred ns a medium of exchange to any species 
of barter, the money of course being here, 
in idl Negroland, cowries. Two thousand 
cowries are about worth a shilling. They 
are kept on strings in rows of more or less 
than a hundred, the number on a string being 
proportioned in each district to the value of 
i the cowry, so that the value of a string is in 
jail parts pretty much the same. The cowry 
j itself increases gradually in its worth as we 
ipass inland. As small change to rejiresent 
'fractional jmyments of amounts less than a 
'cowry, earth-nuts are used. Leaving the 
1 market and the market-keejter—a deformed 
man in most places—who preserves order 
therein with a huge whip, we pay a visit to 
the Attah. 

That, however, is an affair by no means 
simple. The potentate of Africa has forms 
and ceremonies, no less than the jHitoutate of 
Europe. We will skip the preliminary forms, 
and gel into his waiting-rooom, or hut, or 
court. Here we learn what it is to dance 
attendance on the great. The officers, in 
18 li, after long patience, received a message 
from his highness, that ‘‘he wished God to 
bless them, but it rained to-day, and, as raiu 
never falls on the Kiug. lie could not receive 
them.” Word was senthack that Englishmen 
could not be trifled wifjj., Accordingly, with 
ming, amt f 


noise and druunnin 


coughed, ale, or drank, or when he laughed, 
his face was veiled with the fans carried • by 
attendants: nobody must see the Attah field¬ 
ing to the wants and impulses of onhnaQr 
men. On the whole, this Attah behaved very 
well, anil is a well-beloved chief, uitlike his 


the tweuty-wnsher- 


vronmn-power of chatter which characterises 
negro populations, presently his Majesty re¬ 
vealed himself on the withdrawal of a curium. 
Too magnificent to speak, he lias an officer, 
liis “Mouth,” tiasay aloud what the Attah 
whispers iu his ear, aud while the At(ah 
whispers, all the people make a noise, to pre¬ 
vent any but the “ mouth ” from hearing him. 
The “ mouth ” told our countrymen that the 
Attali had come after the message, believing 
that they wero able to stop the rain, but ho 
was surprised to find it rained as much as 
ever. However, lie drank water with them, 
the African ceremonial of friendship, and ate 
goora nut with them, tin* African civility-*- 
their substitute for our old formal cake and 














.predecessor. An officer returned for some 
* fanrottsu papers, after the audience «w over, 
«an found hie Majesty, naked of «U splendour, 
surrounded by hie ministers of state, capering 
and chattering over hie presents with child¬ 
like simplicity. The former Attah was a 
hateful tyrant, and the despotism of their 
chiefs, restrained only ivy the fear of poison 
from the headmen, is sometimes, whether 
in Africa or Russia, power terribly misused. 
A child picked Up a snip of velvet, about two 
fetches long, from a boat, when the Liverpool 
focpedition was off Iddah. The little fellow 
mods a hag of it, and put some seeds iu for a 
duafen, which he hung in the usual way alsmt 
his loins. Presently, lie was brought before 
the predecessor of the present Attah, reviled 
for wearing “ king’s cloth," and at a Bign, hi*, 
head was rolling on the floor. 

Africans, according to their rank, abound 
in wives and domestic slaves A king over 
much territory will have tive hundred wives 
The women are only considered lovely in 
proportion to their fat; some of them might 
be first cousins to their neighbour hippo¬ 
potamus. The slaves are not worse treated 
than the wives. Domestic slavery in Africa 
Itself is not a very bitter servitude. The 
African who has not been a slave is almost 
always a good-humoured master. 

We quit Iddah, and continue our course up 
the stream. The country now assumes a 
new aspect, being mountainous. The Kong 
mountains touch the Niger here, and uow we 
come to tike next notable point upon the stream, 
the confluence of the brood waterof the Clindda. 
The Chadda has been explored only for alxmt 
• hundred miles ; it is supposed to flow 
through Lake Chad, in the interior, the lake 
fame, perhaps, an. expanse of the river. 
Nearly opposite thp"confluence is the spot 
Where the model farm was landed, and the 

S y tent which had figured in the Eglintoun 
unament was put up for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the colony. 

We will take’ the opportunity of running 
ftp the Hilary to Fundah,,where Mr. Laird 
lay for a fortnight, almost dead. The King of 
Fnndah was in his day a provoking rascal. 
After an audience with his Majesty, a portly 
jMrann&ge, Mr. lainl was invaded in his hut 
«y aft old woman, the king’s mother, and a 
mundng, wiry-look'mg little man. These 
worried for presents. The woman was soon 
Satisfied, not so the man, who was at length 
kicked out in a summary manner. This little 
man turned out to be his Majesty himself, 
Who wore * bombast”* on State occasions. 
Horse-taera afterwards took place at Fnndah. 
African honed aft alt snuul; and as the 
ridem on this occasion were stuffed into the 
appearance of SO many Falstaffs, the effect 
was of course vsiy ridiculous. The Africans 
'admire rotundity, perhaps, because their 
Olimoto favours it. Travellers note their own 


tendency to become ft* ha the Niger: Lander 
became, in the phrase of his last companions, 
“ as broad rb he was lone.” The quantity of 
palm-oil mixed with food may assist in 
twinging about this result. 

Talking of fat reminds us again of the 
negro women. They are as busy aa the men, 
and shrewder traders. But there is no ex¬ 
ception to the note of testimony in their 
favour. When Mr. Laird was at Fnndah, 
ill-used by the king, reduced by disease to an 
irritable xkeleton, covered with ernw-emw, it 
could have lieen nothing but the pure im¬ 
pulse of a woman's heart that made the 
females risk heatings to bring him food and 
consolation. The Btout black ladies with 
their anklets, their armlets, their henna- 
stahn-d nails, and their wash to counteract 
the odour of black skin, are true women. 
Near the coast it is usual to drown one wife 
as a sacrifice u]K»n the husband’s death ; but 
up the river this custom probably is not 
observed. There is a sniistitnte, iu the custom 
of giving “ sassy water ’’ (|Miison). with mauy 
cercittontes, to any wife suspected of Living 
been a scold and a torment to the deceased. 
If she be innocent—that is to say if she l>e 
rich enough to lirilie the priests—^the dose of 
poison is not fatal to her. There is then a 
ju-ju or religious eeremonr, in which, with a 
wild dance, and sundry odd proceedings, she 
comes pure out of the trial 

Our I’hantom Ship continues its course up 
the stream. Here is a village burning; trem¬ 
bling natives huddled on a sand-bank in the 
middle of the stream, shrieks from the village, 
and the galloping of horsemen. Those horse- 
mi n are Felatahs, a fierce race, who are a 
scourge to the mild natives in their neigh¬ 
bourhood. They make a business of slave- 
catching. When they approach a village, as 
they come on horseback, and do not use 
canoes, all who cun jKuldlo off to any lituik or 
island, or across the stream, are safe from 
capture. Those who remain are victims, ami 
the village ft destroyed. These Felatahs were 
extending their ravages lower and lower down 
the stream, until they menaced the poor Attah 
of Iddah himself, at the date of our last ac¬ 
counts. But, at the same time, the natives 
higher up were organising a conspiracy to 
make reprisal. Mr. llecroft, on a recent visit 
up the Niger, found Kabbah, the Felatah 
capital, laid waste; so we may suppose the 
plot to have, so far, succeeded. But Kabbah 
» subject to Soccatoo, and from Soccatoo 
vengeance probably would come, and the 
Felatahs be more fierce than ever. 

We will go up to Kabbah, the Felatah dty, 
the highest point to which the Niger has been 
mapjied. It is by for the largest town we 
have yet seen upon the river, covering much 
space, with extensive suburbs. Men may be 
seen galloping along the quay on fine Arabian 
homes. A dead horse, or a dead man may 
be found rotting on the highway, where we 
land. The Felatahs, who are aUMtusaltten, 
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h#ve .» striking appearance in their myste¬ 
rious turbans, from which fold* paearbyer the 
fece, m that the keen eyes aptly are visible, as 
with the Tuaricks. They are first-rate riders; 
sad, galloping about on their .Arabians, 
Saluting each other with animated gestures, 
carrying bows and poisoned arrows, they 
show themselves to be much more than a 
match for the simple-minded, impulsive 
negroes. There are here, also, busy markets, 
ana more stinks than Coleridge ever counted 
in Cologne; all the offal of the beast-market 
lies in the town rotting under a tropical sun. 
The turkey buzzards there enjoy a paradise, 
and get between yonr legs. 

It is well known, they say at Tlabbah, that 
the whites eat black men. This fiction was 
invented by the slavers, and hai} travelled up 
the stream. The poor negroes have unbounded 
belief in the white man’s power. It is easy 
for him, therefore, to excite in Africans a 
display of cowardice. The negroes are found 
often to tell lies, and are caught stealing—the 
same is true, wc fear, of white communities. 
While delayed opposite one village, Mr. Old¬ 
field, lying in his cabin, saw a woolly head 
pop through the cabin-window, aiwl a long 
amt reached towards a dressing-case. He 
caught the culprit by the ears, and called 
down others to assist iu holding him, while 
two men stepped into the canoe outside, and 
foupd him placed conveniently fora whipping. 
The next day the king of the villsige thanked 
the Europeans lor the correction liestuwed 
upon his son, (for the crown prince was the 
delinquent), a sad. scapegrace. When the 
“ Albarkali ” ran aground she was unloaded 
and her wares exposed upon the bank, but 
slightly guarded, yet nothing was lost. There 
are rascals in all nations. The impulsive 
nature of the Africans makes many of them 
ask for everything they feel a wish to have ; 
bnt, if it be not given them, they do not snlk. 
They think, no doubt, with the Sandwich 
Islander, who was asked wliethqr refusals did 
not disappoint him, “Oh, no,”4*0 said, “I 
thought if I asked for a thing, you possibly 
might give it me, but it was quite certain you 
wouldn’t if I didn’t speak.” We roust quit 
the Niger now, remarking only that it is not 
yet proved whether the Niger can be entered 
safely or no when its stream is at the flood— 
we mean, by fhirly acclimatised Euro¬ 
peans. The Kroomen run but small risk in 
the Delta. 

Time does not remain to us for the visit 
we intended paying to Dahomey. We may 
just allude to the lagoons within the coast by 
which slave cargoes are conveyed in canoes 
from point to point. Striking inland we may 
enter the dominions of the Kmg of Dahomey, 
©8e of the most powerful of native chiefs, and 
n$eii his capital, Abomcy. He is a man of 
more than average .ability, with a sincere 
Mfcipeot for the English. He is a great slave- 
hunter, carrying on his qperations by means 
;«?my of women. These women 


make their attadevriA a swift ran, and at* 
trained to elbnfe htfuftoted and unhurt, over 
the thick fences of enormous thorns which am 
the usual fortification of ft town ftt Africa. 
These who resist are hailed and nesJped; but 
those who yield without resistance, sore tied 
with a cord, which each Amazon carries for 
the purpose, and marked with chalk Upon the 
back, that the captor may aft er w a r d s identify 
her jiroperty. After the siege, each woman 
is praised and rewarded according to her 
deeds. The king's wives form the princifwl 
and bravest band. # 

To justify each slave-hunt, quarrela-Ore 
invented, but revolting as this most unques¬ 
tionably is, we must allow fair credit to the 
present king. He follows the customs of his 
forefathers with no much enlightenment that 
he has abolished many barbarous laws, and 
introduced many just and equitable practices. 
He means well, he respects the English, and 
is to all appearance willing to abolish slave- 
hunting ami slave-trading in his dominions. 
Hut, as our Chancellors of the Exchequer say of 
our window-tax, without it what is to become 
of the finance 1 The King of Dahomey will 
| throw up his port in the slaver’s game, if we 
i will show him how to thrive by other 
i commerce. 

i Merchant ships are the true African 
| blockade. Experience is proving on the coast 
of Africa, what has been proved every year 
! since the Creation, that physical force is but ft 
j weak antagonist to moral wrong. We doubt 
whether moral force is brought to bear on a 
large scale, by the direct action of missionaries 
on the uncivilised mind. One Simon Jonas, 
left with Obi to improve his soul, was mads 
court tailor, Obi beginning with the body 
first History proves tliat commerce is ths 
great means ordained Wy^Providenco for the 
improvement and advancement of the human 
race. For this the Africans are ripe. They 
do not see the moral wrong of slavery—no 
uncivilised nation ever yet did. But they 
are quite ready to believe white men, who 
Bay that it is wrqpg, and show them what is 
better; they are eager for instruction from 
the white man’s wisdom. Unfortunately we 
have as yet been able to do little but exhort 
the natives on this text. The difficulties in 
the way of action certainly are great. It is 
our firm conviction that they can and will be 
overcome. 

THE LAW. 

As a happy illustration of the certainty, 
cheapness, ana expedition of the English law, 
in upholding those who are in the right, ws 
have received the following strange narra* 
tive from an esteemed correspondent, who hi 
himself a lawyer i— 

“The most litigious fellow I ever knew, was 
a Welshman, named Bones. . He had got 
I possession, by some means, of a bit of waste 
ground behind a publie-hoUse in Hogwesh 
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Street Adjoining this .land Mi asjfard, 
belonging to the perish ofi St Jeremiah, 
which the Parish Trustees wore fencing in 
with a wall. Bones alleged that one comer 
of their wall was advanced about ten inches 
on his ground, and ns they declined to remove 
it hack. he kicked down the brickwork 
before the mortar was dry. The Trustees 
having satisfied themselves that they were 
not only within their own boundary, but that 
they had left Bones some feet of the parish 
land to boot, built up the wall again. Bones 
Sicked it down again. 

“,The Trustees put it up a third time, under 
theSprotection of a policeman. The inexorable 
Bones, in spite of the awful presence of this 
functionary, not only kicked down the wail 
again, but kicked the bricklayers into the 
bargain. This was too much, and Bones was 
marched off to Guildhall for assaulting the 
bricklayers. The magistrate rather pooh- 
poohed the complaint, but bound over Bones 
to keep the peace. The causa belli, tlie wall, 
was re-edified a fourth time; but when the 
Trustees revisited the place next morning, it 
was again in ruins! While they were in 
consultation upon this last insult, they were 
politely waited on by an attorney’s clerk, who 
served them all with ‘ writs ’ in an action of 
trespass, at the suit of Bones, for encroaching 
on ms land. 

* Thus war was declared about a piece of 
dirty land literally not so big as a door-step, 
and the whole fee-simple of which would not 
sell for a shilling. The Trustees, however, 
thought they ought not to give up the rights 
of the pariah to- the obstinacy of a perverse 
. fallow, like Bones, and resolved to indict 
Bones for assaulting the workmen. Accord¬ 
ingly, the action ana the indictment went on 
together. I 

: - ■ The action was tried first, and as the 
jg^dgqce clearly showed the Trustees had 
bjfpit within their own boundary, they got tlie 
,,!<vif«pdict Bones moved for a new trial; that 
pailed. The Trustees now thought they 
■Jirould let the matter rest as it had cost 
Ibis Parish about one hundred and fifty pounds. 
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Should let the matter rest as it had cost 
tbs parish about one hundred and fifty pounds, 
,'fpd they supposed Bones had had enough 
of, >it. But they had mistaken their man. 
HA brought a writ of error in the action, 
which carried the cause into the Exchequer 
Court, and tied it up nearly two years, 
and in the mean time ho forced them nolens 
vofajs to try the indictment. When the trial 
came on, the Judge said, that as the whole 
question had been decided in the actiqn, 
there was no occasion for any further pro- 
Jl J ‘ 1 l ' " ‘ the Defendant had 


the Defendant, 


would punish him, this was taken as evidence 
of mokefe, and Bones got a verdict for forty 
shillings damages besides all the costs. Elated 
with this victory, Bones pushed cm his old 
action in the Exchequer Chamber to a Trinring, 
but the Court affirmed the judgment against 
him, without hearing the Trustees’ counsel. 

“ The Trustees were now sick of the very 
name of Bones, which had become a sort of 
bugbear, so that if a Trustee met a friend in 
the street, he would be greeted with an 
inquiry after the health of Mb friend Mr. 
Boues. They would have gladly let the 
whole matter drop into oblivion, but Jupiter 
and Bones had determined otherwise ; for the 
indomitable Briton brought a Writ of Error 
in the House of Lords, on the judgment 
of tlie Exchequer Chamber. The unhappy 
Trustees had caught a Tartar, and follow nun 
into the liords they must. Accordingly, 
after another year or two’s delay, the case 
came on in the Lords. Their I/mlships pro¬ 
nounced it the most trumpery Writ of Error 
they had ever seen, and again affirmed the 
judgment, with costs, against Bones. The 
Trustees now taxed their costs, and found 
that they had spent, not. less than five hundred 
pounds in defending their claim to a bit,of 
ground that was not of the value of an old 
shoe. But, then, Bones was condemned to 
pay the costs. True ; so they issued execu¬ 
tion against Bones ; caught him, after some 
trouble, and locked him up in gaol. The 
next week, Bones petitioned the Insolvent 
Court, got of prison ; and, ou examination of 
schedule, his effects appeared to he £0 G». Od .! 
Bones had, in ftiet, been fighting the Trustees 
on credit for the last three years; for his own 
attorney was put down as a creditor to a 
large amount, which was the only satisfaction 
the Trustees obtained from perusing his 
schedule. 

They were now obliged to have recourse to 
the Parish funds to pay their own law ex¬ 
penses, and, were consoling themselves with 
the reflection that these did not come out of 
their- own ooekets ,—when they received the 
usual notification that a hi 11 in Chancery had 
been filed against them, at Mr. Bones’s suit, 
to overhaul their accounts with the parish, and 
jwevettf the misapplication of the Parish money 
to the payment of their law costs ! TMb was 
the climax. And being myself a disciple of 
Coke, T have heard nothing further of it; 
lwing unwilling, as well perhaps ns un¬ 
qualified, to follow the case into the iabyrinthic 
vaults of the Court of Chancery. The cata¬ 
strophe, if’this were a tale, could hardly be 
mended—so the true story may end here.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


If you look at a Map of the World, you 
•will see, in the left-hand upper comer of the 
Eastern Hemisphere, two Islands lying in the 
sea. They are England and Scotland, and 
Ireland. England and Scotland, form the' 
greater part of these Islands. Ireland is the 
next in Hize. The little neighbouring islands, 
which are bo small upon the Map as to he 
mere dots, are chiefly little bits of Scotland— 
broken off, I dare say, in the course of a great 
length of time, by the power of the restless 
water. 

In the old days, a long, long while ago, 
before Our Saviour was bom on earth and 
when he lay asleep in a manger, these Islands 
were in the same place, and the stormy sea 
roared round them, just as it roars now. Hut, 
the sea was not alive, then, with great ships 
and brave sailors, sailing to and from all 
parts of the world. 11 was very lonely. The 
Islands lay solitary, in the great ex¬ 
panse of water. The foaming waves dashed 
against their cliffs, and the bleak winds blew 
over then - forests; hut, the winds and waves 
brought no adventurers to kind upon the 
Islands; and the savage 1 slanders knewnothing 
of the rest of the world, and the rest of the 
world knew nothing of them. 

It is supposed that the Phoenicians, who 
were an ancient people, famous for carrying 
on trade, came in ships to these Islands, and 
found that they produced tin and lead; 
both very useful things, as you know, and 
both produced to this very hour upon the 
sea-coast. The most celebrated tin mines in 
Cornwall are, still, close to the sea. One of 
them, which I have seen, is so close to it that 
it is hollowed out underneath the ocean ; and 
the miners say that, in stormy weather, when 
they are at work down in that deep place, 
they can hear the noise of the waves, thunder¬ 
ing above their heads. So, the Phoenicians, 
coasting about the Islands, would come, without 
much difficulty, wto where the tin and lead 
were. 

The Phoenicians traded with the Islanders 
for these metals, and gave the Islanders some 
otho? useflil things in exchange. The Islanders 
were, at first, poor savages, going almost 


naked, or only dressed in the rough skins of 
beasts, and staining their bodies, os other 
savages do, with coloured earths and the juices 
of plants. But, the Phoenicians, sailing over 
to the opposite eoasts of France and Belgium, 
and saying to the people there, “ We nave 
been to those white cliffs across the water, 
which you can see in fine weather ; and from 
that country wc bring this tin and lead,” 
tempted some of the Irench and Belgians to 
come over also. These people settled them¬ 
selves on the south coast of England, which 
is now called Kent; and, although they were 
a rough people too, they taught the savage 
Britons some useful arts, and improved that 
part of the Islands. It is probable that other 
people came over from Spain to Ireland, and 
settled there. 

Thus, by little and little, strangers became 
mixed with the Islanders, and the savage 
Britons grew into a wild bold people—almost 
savage, still, especially in the interior of the 
country, away from the sea, where the foreign 
settlers seldom went; but hardy, brave, and 
strong. 

The whole country was covered with forests^ 
and swamps. The greater port of it was 
very misty and cold. There were no roads, no 
bridges, no streets, no houses that you Would 
think deserving of the name. A town was 
nothing but a collection of straw-covered huts, 
hidden in a thick wood, with a ditch all round, 
and a low wall, made of mud, or the trunks of 
trees placed one upon another. The people 

S lanted little or no corn, but lived upon the 
esh of their flocks and cattle. They made 
no coins, but used metal rings for money. 
They were clever in basket-work, as savage 
people often are; and they could make a coarse 
Kina of cloth, and some very bad earthenware. 
But, in building fortresses they were much 
more clever. 

They made boats of basket-work, covered 
with the skins of animals, but seldom, if ever, 
ventured -far from the shore. _ They made 
swords, of copper ihixed with tin; but, these 
swords were of an awkward shape, and to 
soft that a heavy blow would bend one. They 
made light shields, short pointed daman, and 
spears—which they jerked back, after they 
had thrown them at on enemy, by & long 
strip of leather fastened to the stem. The 
butt-end was a rattle, to frighten an enemy* 
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horse. The ancient Britons, being divided] 
into as many as thirty or forty tribes, each 
commanded by its own-little were oen- 
stantly lighting with one another, as navaga 

S le ngnaHy do; and they always fought 
these weapons. 

They were very fond of horses. The standard 
of Kent was the picture of a white'horse. They 
could break theminandmanage them wonder¬ 
fully well. Indeed, the horses (of which they 
had an abundance* though they -ware rather 
small) were so well taught in those days that 
they can scarcely be said to have improved 
since—though the men are so much wiser. 
Thqy undeiatood, and obeyed, every wurd ef 
Command; and would stand -still by them¬ 
selves, in all the - din and noise of battle, while 
their masters went to fight on foot. The 
Britans -could not have succeeded in their 
most remarkable art,-without the aid of these 
aensiblettud trusty animals. The art I mean, 
is the construction and management of war- 
chariots or ours, for which they have ever 
been celebrated in history. Each of the best 
sort of these chariots, not quite breast high 
in'front, and open -at the back, contained one 
naan to drive, and two or three -others to 
fight: all standing up. Tiie horses who 
drew them ware mo well trained, that they 
would tear, at full gallop, over the moat 
Stony ways, and -even through the woods, 
dashing down their masters’ enemies beneath 
their hoofs, and cutting thorn ±o piecos with 
the blades of swords, or scythes, which were 
featansd to the wheels, and stretched out 
beyond the car on each side, for that cruel 
purpose. In -a moment, white at full speed, 
the horses would stop, at the driver’s com¬ 
mand. The meu within would leap out, deal 
] blows shoot them with their swords like 
bad, leap on the hoxt*s, on the pole, spring 
bade Into the chariots anyhow; and, as soon 
' were safe, the houses tore away again. 

The Britons had a strange and terrible reli¬ 
gion, called the Religion of the Druids. It seems 
to drove been brought over, in very early times 
i n d ee d , from the -opposite country'of -.France, 
mMMBtly called Gaul, and to have mixed up 
Ike worship of the Serpent, and of the Sun 
**K*d Moon, with the worship of some of the 
Heathe n gods and Goddesses. Most -of its 
asmnomes were 'kept secret by the priests, 
the Druids, who -pretended to be enchanters, 
and jwfeo-earned magicians’ wands, and wore, 
sadhhf them, about hie neck, what he told 
the ignorant people was a Serpent’s -egg in .a 
grid case. f fet,dti*«ertam that the Dnudical 
ceremonies included the of,'human 

victims, the tortuas af-some suspected crimi¬ 
nate, and, on psriicuiar occasions, even the 
burning alive, in immense wicker cages, of-a 
number of men and -animals together. The 
Druid Priests had isome kind of veneration 
for the Oak, and for the miseltoe—the same 
riant that we hangup ha houses st-Ohmtmas 
Time now—whan Its white hemaro grew upon 
tbeGak. They met together in dark woods 


which -they called Sacred Groves; and there 
they instucted in their mysterious arts, youn g 
men who came *o them -as pupils, and who 
sometimes ateyed-withthem ueaoijg-astwenty 
years. 

These Druids built great Temples and 
altars, open to the Bky, of which some are yet 
remaining. Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain 
in Wiltshire, is the most extraordinary of 
these. Three curious stoncB called Kits Coty 
House, on Bluebell Pill near Maidstone in 
Kent, form another. We know, from exami¬ 
nation of the great blocks of which such 
buildings are made, that they could not have 
been raised without the aid of some ingenious 
machines, which are common now, 'but which 
the ancient Britons certainly did not use in 
making their own uncomfortable houses. I 
should not wonder if the Druids, and their 
pupils who stayed twenty years, knowing 
more than the rest of the Britons, kept the 
people out of sight while they made these 
buildings, aud then protouded that they made 
them by magic. Perhaps, they had a hand in 
the fortresses too; at ail events, as they were 
venr powerful, aud vary much believed in, 
and aa they made and exeouted the laws, and 
fmid no taxes, I don’t wonder that they liked 
their trade. And, as they persuaded the 
people that the more Druids there were, 
the better off the people would l»c, I don’t 
wonder that there were a good many of them. 
But, it is pleasant to think that -there are no 
Droids, mu/, who go on in that way. and pre- 
tand to carry Enchanters’ Wands aud Serpents’ 
Eggs—and of course there is nothing of the 
kind, any where. 

Such was the improved condition of the 
ancient Britons, fifty-five years before -the 
birth of Our Saviour, when .the Romans, 
under their great General, Juhns Caesar, were 
masters of all the rest of the known world. 
Julius -Caesar had then just conquered Gaul; 
and hearing, in Gaul, a good deal about the 
opposite Island with the white cliffs, and about 
the bravery of the Britons who inhabited it, 
some of whom find been fetched over to help 
the Gauls in the war against him, he resolved, 
as he was so near, to come and conquer 
Britain next. 

So, Julius Cesar came .coiling over to this 
island of ours, with eighty vessels and twelve 
thousand men. Ana he -came from -the 
French coast between Calais and Boulcgnq, 
“because -thence was the shortest passage 
into Britainjust for the same reason as 
our steamboats now take ffy) same track, 
every day. He expected to rtnquer Britain 
easily .; (but, it was not suoh easy work as ha 
supposed—for -the bold Biitons fought most 
bravely; .and, what with not having his 
horse-soldiers with him (far they had been 
driven back by a storin'), and what with having 
same-ef his vessels fl a she d to pieces-by a hign 
tide after thsy were dimm ashorq. he ran 
great -risks, of bring totally defeated. Jfow 
ever, for once-that the -bold Britons beat him* 
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he beat them twice; though not so deciriveSy, 
bjrt that he was very pad to accept their 
proposals of peace, and go away. 

Bat, in the spring of the next year, he 
came back; this time with eight hundred 
vessels and thirty thousand men. The 
British tribes chose as their generti-in-dhief, 
a Briton, whom the Homans in their Latin 
language called Cawtvellaukup, but whose 
British name is supposed to have been Cas- 
Wallon. A brttve general he was, and ■well 
he and ids soldiers fought the Roman army! 
So well, that whenever in that war the 
Roman soldiers saw a great cloud of dust, 
and heard the rattle of the rapid British 
chariots, they trembled in their hearts. Be¬ 
sides a number of smaller battles, there was 
a battle fought near Canterbury, in Kent; 
there was a battle fought near Chertsey in 
Surrey; there was a battle fought near a 
marshy little town in a wood, the capital 
of that part of Britain which belonged to 
Cassiveulaunub, and which was probably 
near what is now Saint Albans in Hertford¬ 
shire. However, brave Oassivellaunus had 
the worst of H, cm the whole, though he and 
his men always fought like lions. As the 
other British chiefs were jealous of him, and 
were constantly quarrelling with him, and 
with one another, he gave up and proposed 
peace. Julius Ceesar was very glad to grant 
peace easily, an-Nto go away again with all 
Ids remaining s' >|ps and men. He had ex- 

E cted to find pearls in Britain, and lie may 
ve found a few, for anything I know ! but, 
at all events, he found delicious oysters, and 
I am sure he found tough Britons, of whom, 1 
dare Bay he made the same complaint as Na¬ 
poleon Buonaparte the great French General 
aid, eighteen hundred years afterwards, when 
he said they were such unreasonable fellows 
that they never knew when they were beaten. 
They never did know, 1 believe, and never 
will 

Nearly a hundred years passed on, and, all 
that time, there was peace in Britain. The 
Britons improved their towns and mode of 
life, became more civilised, travelled, and 
learnt a great deal from the Gaols and 
Romans. At last, the Roman Emperor, 
Claudius, sent Actus Plauttus, a skilful 
general, with a mighty force, to subdue the 
Island, and shortly afterwards arrived him¬ 
self. They did little; and Ostokiub Scapula, 
another general, came. Some of the British 
ChiefsorTrihes submitted. Others,resolved 
to fight to the death. Of these brave men, 
the bravest was Cabactauus, or Cabadoc, 
who gave bottle to the Romans, with Ms 
army, among the mountains of North Wales. 
“Tins day,” said he to his soldiers, "decides 
the fate of Britain! Your liberty, or your 
eternal slavery, dates .from this hour. Re¬ 
member your move ancestors, who drome the 
great Omar himself acmes the sea!" On 
hearing these words, Us men, with a great 
shout, ruShad upon the Romans. But, the 


strong Roman sword* and jnnoar were too 
much for the weaker British weapons in dose 
conflict. Tbs Britons lost the day. She wile 
and daughter of the hnwe ClAtousxaaus we 
taken prisoners; his brothers-delivered them¬ 
selves up; he himself was betrayed into tire 
hands of the Bo mans by his false and hose 
stepmother; and they curried him, *»d til 
his family, in triumph to Home. 

But, a great man will he great to mis¬ 
fortune, great in prison, great in ■*««« 
His noble air, ana dignified endurance sf 
distress, so touched the Roman people, who 
thronged the streets to see him, that he and 
his family were restored to freedom. No one 
knows whether his great heart broke, and he 
died in Rome, or whether he ever returned to 
his own dear country. English oaks have 
grown up from aooriis, and withered away, 
when they were hundreds of years old; and 
other oaks have sprung up in their {daces, 
and died too, very aged; since the rest of the 
history of the brave Caractacus was far- 
gotten. 

Still, the Britons would not yield. They 
rose again and again, and died by thousands, 
sword iu hand. They rose, on every possible 
occasion. Suetonius, another Roman general, 
came, and stunned the Island of Anglesey 
(then called Mona), which was supposed to 
lie sacred, and burnt the Druids in their own 
wicker cages, by their own fires. But, even 
while he was in Britain, with his victorious 
troops, the Bhitoks rose. Because Roadicka, 
a British queen, the widow Of the King of the 
Norfolk and Suffolk people, resisted the plun¬ 
dering of her property by the Ramans who 
were settled in England, she was scourged, by 
order of Catus a Roman officer; and her two 
daughters were shamefully insulted iu bet 
presence, and her hujtand’s relations were 
made slaves. To avenge thk injury, the 
Britons rose, with all their mig:;: ' and 
rage. They drove Gatos into <3001; they 
laid the Roman possessions waste; they 
forced the Romans out «f London, then a 
poor little town, 4>at already a trading plaoc; 
they hanged, burnt, crucified, and Sew by 
the sword, seventy thousand Romans in a few 
days. Bubtoctub strengthened his army, and 
advanced to give them bottle. They strength¬ 
ened their nnny, and desperately attacked his, 
on the field where it was strongly posted. 
Before the first charge of the Britons was 
made, Boathcea, in a war-chariot, with bar 
fair hair streaming in the wind, and her 
injured d augh te rs lying at her fart, drove 
among the troops, and cried to them for 
vengeanoe <m their oppressors, tlie licentious 
Romans. The Britons fought to the lost; hot; 
they were vanquished with great slaughter, 
and the unhappy queen took prison. 

fltffl, the spirit of the Britons eras not 
broken. When Suetonius left the country, 
they fill upon his troops, and 1 retook toe 
Island of Anglesey. The Rmpwor JwmooiLA 
came, fifteen or tweedy yean aft erw ards, and 
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- retook ittDiiw more, and devoted seven years 
to uTidnlng the country, especially that part 
of it which is now called Scotland ; but, its 
toeoplfi; the Caledonians, resisted him at every 
U of ground. They fought the bloodiest 
battles with him; they killed their very wives 
and children, to prevent his making prisoners 
of them; they feu, fighting, in such great num¬ 
bers that certain hills in Scotland are yet 
supposed to he vast heaps of stones piled up 
above theirgrtves. The Emperor Hadrian 
came, thirty years afterwards, and still they 
resisted him. The Emperor Severus came, 
nearly a hundred years afterwards, and they 
worried his great army like dogs, and rejoiced 
to |iise them die, by thousands, in the bogs and 
swamps. Caracalla, the son and successor 
of Severes, did the most,to conquer them, for 
atime; but not by forte of arms. He knew 
how little that would do. He yielded up a 
quantity of land to the Caledonians, and gave 
toe Britons the same privileges as the Romans 
possessed. There was peace, after this, for 
seventy years. 

Then, new enemies arose— The Saxons, a 
fierce, seafaring people from the countries to 
the North of the Rhine, the great river of 
Germany, on the banks of which the best 
grapes grow to make the German wine. They 
began to come, in pirate ships, to the sea coasts 
of Gaul and Britain, and to plunder them. 
They were repulsed by Caratjsuts, a native 
either of Bslginm or of Britain, who was ap¬ 
pointed by the Romans to tho command, and 
under whom the Britons first began to fight 
upon the sea. But, after his time, they re¬ 
newed their ravages. A few years more, and 
the Scots (which was then the name for the 
people of Ireland) and the Piets, a northern 
people, began to make frequent plundering 
Incursions into the .south of Britain. Au 
these attacks were repeated, at intervals, 
during two hundred years, and through a long 
“succession of Roman Emperors ana chiefs; 
during all which length of time, the Britons 
rose against the Romans, over and over again. 
At last, in the days of tne (Roman Emperor, 
Honorids, when the Roman power all over 
the world was fast declining, and when Rome 
wanted all her soldiers at home, the Romans 
abandoned all hope of conquering Britain, and 
went away. And still, at last, as at first, the 
Britons rose against them, in their old brave 
mapper; for, a very little while before, they 
had turned away the Roman magistrates, and 
declared themselves an independent people. 

live hundred yean had passed, since Julius 
Caesar's first invasion of the Island, when the 
Romans departed from it for ever. In the 
course of that time, although they had been 
the cause of terrible fighting and bloodshed, 
they had done much to improve the condition 
of the Britons. They had made great military 
roads; they had bout forts; they had taught 
i how to drew and arm themselves much 
'than they had ever known how to do 
i; they had refined the' whole British 





way of liying. Agrjoola had -built a great 
wall of earth, more than seventy miles long, 
extending from Newcastle to beyond Carlisle, 
for the purpose of keeping out tne Piets and 
Scots; Hadrian had strengthened it; Sn- 
VERTis, finding it much in want of repair, had 
built it afresh of stone. Above all, it was in 
the Roman time, and by means of Roman 
ships, that the Christian Religion was first 
brought into Britain, and its people first 
taught the great lesson that, to be good in the 
sight of God, they must love their neighbours 
as themselves, and do unto others as they 
would be done by. The Druids declared ft 
was very wicked to believe anv such thing, 
and cursed all the people who did believe it, 
very heartily. But, when the people found 
that they were none the better for the 
blessings of the Druids, and none the worse 
for the curses of the 1 >ruids, but, that the sun 
shone and the rain fell without consulting the 
Druids at all, they just began to think that 
the Druids were mere men, and that it sig¬ 
nified very little whether they cursed or 
blessed. After which, the pupils of the 
Druids fell off greatly in numbers, and the 
Druids took to other trades. 

Thus, 1 have come to the end of the Roman 
time in England. It is but little that is 
known of those five hundred years > but, some 
remains of them are still found. Often, when 
laborers are digging up thfnground, to make 
foundations for houses, or cilf relies, they light 
on rusty money that once belonged to the 
Romans. Fragments of plates from which 
they ate, of goblets from which they drank, 
and of pavement on which they trod, are dis¬ 
covered among the earth that is broken by 
the plough, or the dust that is crumbled by 
the gardener's spade. Wells that the Romans 
sunk, still yield water; roads that the Romans 
made, form part of our highways. In some 
old battle-fields, British spear-heads and 
Roman armour have been found, mingled 
together in decay, as they fell in the thick 
pressure of the fight. Traces of Roman camps 
overgrown with grass, and of mounds that are 
the burial-places of neaps of Britons, gore to 
be seen in almost all parts of the country. 
Across the bleak moors of Northumberland, 
the wall of Skverus, over-run with moss and 
weeds, still stretches, a strong ruin ; and the 
shepherds and their dogs lie sleeping on it in 
the summer weather. On Salisbury Plain, 
Stonehenge yet stands, a monument of the 
earlier time when the Roman name was un¬ 
known in Britain, and when the Druids, with 
their best magic wands, could not have written 
it, in the sands of the wild sea-shore. 


ASPIRE 1 

Aspire ! whatever fete befell. 

Be it praise or blame— 

Aspire i even when deprived of all— 

It is thy nature's aim. t . 

The seed beneath the frocen earth,' 

When winter cheeks the fresh green birth, 
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Still yearningly aspires, ( 
With ripening desire*, 

- And, in its season, it will shoot 
Up into the perfect fruit; 

But hod it not loin low, 

It ne’er had loom'd to grow. 

Aspire ! for in thyself alone 
That power belongs of right; 
Within thyself that seed is sown, 
Which strives to reach the light; 
All pride of rank, all pomp of place, 
All pinnacles that point in space, 
But show tliec, to the spheres, 
No greater than thy peers; 

But if thy spirit doth aspire, 

Thou risest ever higher—higher— 
Towards that consummate end. 
When Heavenward wo tend. 


necessary to JugjpaEt, if not restore^ the vital 
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“ One glass more,” exclaimed mine host of 
the darter. “A bumper at parting! No 
true knight ever went away without ‘the 
stirrup cup.’ ” 

“Good," cried a merry-faced guest; “but 
the Ami of Chivalry is gone, and that of 
water-drinkers and teetotallers hits succeeded. 
Temperance societies have been imported 
from America, and grog nearly thrown over¬ 
hoard by the British Na vy.” 

“Very properly so," observed a Clergyman 
who sat at tb« t iblc. “ The accidents which 
occur from drunkenness on board ship may 
l»c so disastrous on the high seas, and the 
punishment necessary to suppress this vice is 
so revolting, that the most experienced naval 
officers have recommended the allowance of 

f rog, served both to officers and men in our 
lavy, to he reduced one-half. In America, 
as well as in our own Merchant Service, 
vessels sail out of harbour oil the Temperance 
principle ; not a particle of spirits is allowed 
on board; and the men, throughout the 
voyage, are reported to continue healthy and 
able-bodied. Tea is an excellent substitute; 
many of our old seamen prefer it to grog.” 

“That may he,” exclaimed the incrry- 
faced guest. “ Horses have been brought to 
eat oysters; and on the Coromandel coast, 
Bishop Heber says, they get fat when fed on 
fish. Sheep have been trained up, during a 
voyage, to eat animal food, and refused, when 
put ashore, to crop the dewy greensward. 
When honest Jack renounces his grog, and, 
after reefing topsails in a gale of wind, goes 
below deck to swill down a domestic dish of 
tea, after the fashion of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
at Mrs. Thrale’s, I greatly fear the character 
of our British seamen will degenerate. In 
the glorious dayB of Lord Nelson, the obser¬ 
vation almost passed into a proverb, that the 
man who loved his grog always made the 
best sailor. Besides, in rough and stormy 
weather. When men have perhaps been Bplicing 
the mairibrace, «fl d exposed to midnight cola 
and damp, the stimulus of grog is surely 


“ Not in the least,” rejoined the Clergymen. 
“ Severe labour, even at sea, Is better subdued 
without alcoholic liquors; and the depressing 
effects of exposure to cold and wet weather 
best counteracted by a hot mess of cocoa or 
coffee served with biscuit or the usual allow¬ 
ance of meat. In fact, I have lately read, 
with considerable satisfaction, a prize essay 
by an accomplished physician, in which he 
proves that alcohol acts as a poison on the 
nervous system, and that we can dispense 
entirely with the use of stimulants. 

“Not exactly so,” observed a Physician, 
who was of the party. “Life itself exists 
ouly by stimulation ; the air we breathe, the 
food we eat, the desires and emotions which 
excite the mind to' activity, are all so many 
forms of physical and mental stimuli. If the 
atmosphere were deprived of its oxygen, the 
blood would cease to acquire those stimulat¬ 
ing properties which excite the action of the 
heart, and sustain the circulation ; and if the 
daily food of man were deprived of certain 
necessary stimulating adjuncts, the digestive 
organs would no longer recruit the strength, 
and the wear and tear of the body. Nay, 
strange as it may appeal', that common 
article in domestic cookery, salt, is a natural 
and universal stimulant to the digestive 
organs of all warm-blooded animals. This is 
strikingly exemplified by the fact,that animals, 
in their wild state, will traverse, instinctively, 
immense tracts of country in pursuit of it; 
for example, to the salt-pans of Africa and 
America; and it is a curious circumstance, 
that one of the ill effects produced by withhold¬ 
ing this stimulant from the human body is 
the generation of worms. The ancient lavjs 
of Holland condemned men, as a severe 
punishment, to be fed 8a bread unmixed with 
salt; and the effect was horrible; for these 
wretched criminals are reported to have been 
devoured by worms, engendered in their own 
stomach. Now, I look upon alcohol to be, 
under certain circumstances, as healthful and 
proper a stimulant to the digestive organs as 
salt, when taken in moderation, whether in 
the form of malt liquor, wine, or spirits and 
water. When taken to excess, it may act 
upon the nervous system as a poison ; but the 
most harmles8%olids or fluids may, by being 
taken to excess, be rendered poisonous. 
Indeed, it has been truly observed, that 
‘ Medicines differ from poisons, only in their 
doses.* Alcoholic stimulants, artificially end 
excessively imbibed, are, doubtless, delete¬ 
rious.” 

“The subject,” observed the Host, fillitig 
his glass, and passing the bottle, “ is a curious 
one. The port before us, at all events, is liot 
poison; ana I confess, that so ignorant am I 
of these matters, that I would like to know 
something about this alcohol which is so 
much spoken of.” , 

“ The explanation is not difficult,” answered 
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J5w$or. “Alcohol is amply derived, by 
' liinejitiition, or dittfllatipn/from substances 
&r fluids containing sogW; in other ’words, 
(he natter oIf sugar, ■when subjected to a 
Oertam temperature, undergoes a change, and 
the elements a£ which the sugar was pre¬ 
viously composed enter into a new combina¬ 
tion, which constitutes the fluid named 
Alcohol, or Spirits of Wine. Raymond Lully, 
the achenust (thirteenth century), is said to 
have-jgiven it tbs name of Alcohol; but the 
art of obtaining it was, in that ace of dark¬ 
ness ahd superstition, kept a profound mys¬ 
tery. When it became more known, phy- 
nmscribed it only as a medicine, and 
irjssginea that it. had the important property 
ef ^role-aging life, upon which account they 
designated it * Aqua Vitae,’ or the ‘ Water of 
Life/ and the French, to this day, cull their 
Cognac ‘ JSau the Vie' ” 

“It is a remarkable circumstance,” observed 
the Clergyman, Ailing his glass, “ that there 
is hardly any nation, however rude and 
destitute of invention, that lias not succeeded 
in discovering some composition of an in¬ 
toxicating nature ; and it would appear, that 
nearly.all the herbs, and roots, and fruits on 
the face of the earth have been, in some way 
or other, sacrificed on the shrine of Bacchus. 
All the different grains destined for the support 
of man ; corn of every description; esculent 
roots, potatoes, carrots, turnips ; grass itself, 
as m Kamtschatka; apples, pears, cherries, 
and even the delicious juice of the peach, 
have been pressed into this service ; nay, so 
inexhaustible appear to be the resources of 
art, that a vinous»snirit has been obtained, by 
distillation, from milk itself.” 

“ Milk! ” cried the merry-faced guest, 
‘‘Can alcohol be obtained from mother’s 
milk?” » 

“Veryprobably,”cdi.tinucd the Clergyman, 
“The Tartars and Calmucks obtain a vinous 
(gffrit from Lite distillation of mares’ and cows’ 
'tijspk; and, as far as I can recollect, the 
process consists in allowing the milk first to 
usmun in uutanned skins, sewed together, 
until it sonrs and thickens. This they agitate 
until a thick cream appears on the surface, 
which they give to tfieir guests, and then, 
bun the skimmed milk that remains, they 
drwwoff the spirit.” 

“Exaatly so,” observed the^Doctor, “but it 
is worthy of notice, that a Russian chemist 
discovered that if this milk were deprived of 
iti batter sad cheese, the whey, aJ.iMugb it 
doataios the whole of the sugar of imUq/will 
not nudergo vinous fermentation.” 

“ These facte,” observed the llost, “ are in- 
terwtiug, but they axe more curious than 
UhiifbL The aJddM,.1 presume, from wbat- 
Ovwr source if bo -derived, is chemically the 
tafias thing; how, that, does it happen that 

m wines, containing jprerisely the same 
ty flf alcohol, intoxicate more speedily 
than others!” 

“The reason,” explained u» Doctor,, “is 


simply thin We must regard all wines, even 
the very wine we ace drinking,, hot as a simple 
mixture, but as a compound hud drug the 
matter of sugar, mucilaginous, and attractive 
principles contained in the grape juke, in in¬ 
timate combination with me alcohol. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the more quickly the real spirit is 
set free from this combination, the more 
rapidly are intoxicating effects produced; 
and this is the renson why wines con¬ 
taining the same quantity of alcohol have dif¬ 
ferent intoxicating powers. Thus, champagne 
intoxicates very quickly. Now this wine 
contains comparatively only a small quantity 
of alcohol; but thiB escapes from the froth, or 
bubbles of carbonic acid gas, as it reaches the 
surface, carrying along mth it nil the aroma 
wluch is so agreeable to the taste. The liquor 
in the glass then becomes vapid. This lias 
been clearly proved. The froth of champagne 
lias been collected under a glass bell, anil con¬ 
densed by surrounding the vessel with ice; 
the alcohol has then been found condensed 
within the glass. The object, therefore, of 
icing champagne—or rather, the effect pro¬ 
duced by this operation—is to repress its 
pendency to effervesce, whereby a smaller 
quantity of alcohol is taken with each glass. 
Wines containing the same quantity of alcohol 
acconliugly differ in their effects; nay, it is 
not to the alcohol only they contain that 
certain noxious effects are to be attributed, 
for, as I)r. Paris clearly slyiws, when they 
contain an excess of certain acids, a suppressed 
fermentation takes place in the stomach itself, 
which will cause flatulency and a great variety 
of unpleasant symptoms. In fact, a fluid load 
remains in the stomach, to luidergo a slow 
and painful form of digestion.” 

“ But, in whatever shape you-introduce it," 
remarked the Host, “ whether disguised as 
wine, or in the form of brandy, whiskey, or 
gin-and-waier, it matters not-—I wish to have 
a clear idea of the immediate effects of alcohol 
upon the living system.” 

“Well!” said, the Doctor, “it can very 
easily be described. When you swallow a 
glass—let us say of brandy-and-watcr—tlic 
stimulating liquid, upon entering into the 
stomach, excites the blood vessels and nerves 
of its internal lining coat, which causes an 
increased flow of blood and nervous energy to 
this part. The consequence is, that the internal 
membrane of the stomach becomes highly 
reddened and injected, just as if inflam¬ 
mation hod already been produced by the 
presence of the stimulant. Tims far you 
probably follow me;—but this is not all— 
the vessels thus excited have an absorbing 
power; they suck up (as it were) and carry 
directly into the stream of the circulation 
a portion (at all events) of the alcohol which 
thus irritates them. The result is, that 
alcohol ib thus mixed with the blood and 
brought into immediate contact with the mi¬ 
nute structure -of all the different divans cdt 
the body.” 
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rni^IOLOGY OF BmaiFEElANCE. 


“ But lu>w,” asked the mernyfooad guest, 
“can this be known*? 'Who «ver«a» into 
the stomach of a living man ? 

““Strange as it may appear to you,. that hoa 
been done, and all the cireumstaacas- con¬ 
nected with' the digestion of solids and: fluids 
in the storaauli. have been* very accurately 
observed. It happened, in the year 1822, that 
a young Canadian, named Alexis St Martin, 
■was accidentally wonnded by the discharge of 
a musket, which carried away a portion of his 
ribe, perforating and exposing the interior of 
the stomacli. After the poor fellow had 
undergone much suffering, all the injured 
parts became sound, excepting the [jcrfouation 
into the stomacli, wliicli remained some two 
and a half inches in circumference ; and upon 
this unfortunate individual his physician. 
Dr. Beaumont, when he was sufficiently well, 
nuulc a series of very careful observations, 
which have determined a great variety of 
important points connected with the phy¬ 
siology of digestion. Fluids introduced into 
the stomach rapidly disappeared, being token 
up by these, vessels and carried into the 
system. We cannot, therefore, be surprised 
to hear that so subtile and penetrating a. fluid 
as alcohol should very speedily find its way 
into all the tissues of {be body. Its presence \ 
may lie smelt in the breath of persons addicted 
to spirituous liquors, as well as in thoir secre¬ 
tions generally.” 

“ But to what do you attribute the noxious 
effects of alcohol, allowing it to be. thus carried 
by direct absorption into the circulation l ” 
asked the Host. 

‘“ To the excess of carbon,” answeml the 
Doctor, “ which is thus introduced into the 
system ; and explains why the liver, in hard 
drinkers, is generally found diseased.” 

“How so?” inquired the Host. “ l have 
heard of the ‘ Gin Liver.’ ” 

“ It is well known that a long residence in 
India,” interposed the Clergyman, “will give 
rise to enlargement and induration of this 
organ.” 

“ And. for the same reason,” answered the 
Doctor, “ the liver acts as a substitute for the 
lungs—just as the skin acts vicariously for 
the kidneys.” 

“ Not a word of tliis do I understand,” said 
the merry-faced guest. 

* Well then,” continued the Doctor, “ I will 
endeavour to explain it. By a wonderful pro¬ 
vision of Nature, which appears to coinn 
under the law of compensation, when one 
organ, by reason of decay, is. unable to per¬ 
form its functions, another undertakes its 
functions, and, to a certain extent, supplies 
its place. You all know that blind people 
acquire a preternatural delicacy in the sense 
of touch, which did not escape the philoso¬ 
phical observation of Wordsworth, who 
■peaks of 

“A watelifol heart, 

Still aouchant—an inevitable ear; 

And an eye practised Uko a blind Man's touch." 


Now, it is the office s! the vends of the.skin 
to throw off by mrapiratiotn the wateryparts 
of the blood; toe Ind&syl wo the same; sad 
under a great variety 1 off c ii U il»B t «n<ys which 
must be familiar to all, these organi fre¬ 
quently act vicariously for one another. The 
office of the liver, and'the lungs also, is in like 
manner, to throw off carbon from the njjiftmi, 
and when durin g residence in a Tropical climate 
the lungs ave unable, from the state of this at¬ 
mosphere, to perform their functions, the 
liver acting vicariously fur this organ is 
stimulated to undue activity, and becomes 
consequently diseased. Applying these re¬ 
marks to the Spirit Drinker, it is obvious that 
the excess of carbon introduced into the sys¬ 
tem by alcohol is thrown upon the liver, and 
by stimulating it to undue activity produces 
a. state of inflammation.” 

“ This l understand,” observed the Clergy¬ 
man, “ but how does it act upon the brant? 
Does the alcohol itself actually become ab¬ 
sorbed, and enter into the substance of the 
brain 1” 

“ The effect of an excess of carbon, in the 
blood-vessels of the brain, is to produce sleep 
and stupor; hence the drunkard breathes 
thick, and snores spasmodically, and after 
this state, ends in conformed apoplexy and 
death—just as dogs become insensible 
when held over the Grotto del Cane, in 
Italy, where they inhale this deleterious gas. 
Hut in addition to this it 1ms been dearly 
proved, that alcohol does enter into the sub¬ 
stance of tile brain, for it has been detected 
by the smell, upon examining the brain of 
persons who have died drunk; besides 
which, alcohol, after having been introduced 
by way of experiment, into the body of a 
living dog, has afterwards been procured ab¬ 
solutely as alcohol by distillation from tlfe 
substance of the brain£ It is so subtile a fluid 
that Liebig sure, it permeates every tissue 
of tin- body.” 

“ But how do you explain tlie circumstance 
that death sometimes happens suddenly 
after (kinking spirits,” asked the Host, “ be¬ 
fore there can be time for absorption to take 
place 1 ’’ 

“ I rememtier, nut many years ago,” inter¬ 
posed the merry-foeed guest. “ a water-man in 
atteiubuB.ee at the cab-stand at the top of the 
Huymarket, foe a bribe of five shillings, tossed 
off a bottle a£ gin, iqion which he dropped 
down insensible, and soon died” 

“ This may clearly be accounted for,” oh* 
servsd^lhe Doctor. “The stomach as I pro¬ 
mised, is plentifully supplied with nerves, and 
is connected with one of the great nervous 
centres in the body, so that a sudden, impres¬ 
sion produced upon these nerves, by tw in- 
troduction of aquantrty of such, stimulus^**®* 
a shock to the whole nervous By8t6m, 'Wmati 
completely over] towers it. From thacsnfcto 
to the circumference it acts like a strakn of 
lightning, and the death is often hMtan- 
taaeouB. A draught of iced inter taken 
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LIFE IN A SALADEBO. 


“ Precisely on jprind p]e,? answpred 

the Doctor, “ pjxm leaving ah ’overheated 
room, pa your' returning uomeyrarut, you 
. expose yourself to an atmosphere. many 
degrees below that -you have just left. The 
cola checks the circulation on the surface of 
the body; the blood is driven inwards; it 
accumulates.' consequently, in the internal 
organs; and Sometimes its pressure is such 
on the brain, as to produce on a sudden the 
veiy last Btage of intoxication. The limbs 
refuse to support their burthen, and the 
person falls down in a state of profound 
insensibility.” 

“ I have recently,” said the Host, “ read in 
the Police Beports several cases of this de¬ 
scription ; anu imagined that some narcotic 
drug must have been mixed with the liquor 
drank by such persons. Adulteration of some 
sort must go on to a frightful extent in gin- 
palaces.” 

“ Not by any means,” answered the Doctor, 
“ to the extent you suppose. It is said that 
the spirit-dealer makes his whiskey or gin 
bead by adding a little turpentine to it. 
Well! what then ? Turpentine is a very 
healthy diuretic. It is given to iufauts to kill 
worms in very large doses. Then, again, 
vitriol is spoken of; but so strong is sulphuric 
acid, that it would clearly render these spirits 
quite unpalatable. 1 do not affirm that the 







had recourse to, even with criminal intentions, 
for such eases have been brought under the 
notice of the authorities; but 1 do not believe 
the practice is so general as some persons 
suppose. I apprehend dilution is a more 
general means of fraud.” 

“It has often occurred to me,” said the 
Clergyman, “ that our municipal regulations 
might, on this subject, be much improved. 
Our Excise officers enter the cellars of the 
wholesale and retail spirit-dealer, only to 
gauge the strength of the spirit, and to ascer¬ 
tain how much it may be overproof, which 
alone regulates the Government duty; but 
for the sake of the public health 1 would go 
further than. this. If a butcher be found 
selling unhealthy meat; a fishmonger, bad 
ffeh ; or a baker cheat in the weight of bread, 
they severally have their goods confiscated, 
and are fined; and so fiir the public is 
protected. But the authorities seem not to 
care what description of poison is sold across 
the counter of gin-palaces—on evil which 
may easily be remedied. I would put the 
iinenrari victualler on the same level with the 
butcher and fishmonger: and if he were 
found selling adulterated spirits, and .the 
charge were proved against him by the Bame 
having been fairly analysed, he, too, should 
be liable to be fined, or even lose his licence. 
The public health is, upon this point, at 
present utterly unprotected." 

“ Some such measure,” observed the Host, 
“might he advantageously adopted: but I 
oonfess that I do not advocate the prohibition- 


temperance can alone ensure them and their 
Children happiness and prosperity; and in so 
doing, you will teach a sound, practio*l‘pSr- 
manent lesson.” . ", 

“But,” interrupted the Clergyman,>*' if we 
continue the conversation longer, we shall 
ourselves become transgressors; the ‘stirrup- 
cup is drained : much remains doubtless to 
be said respecting the evils, physical and 
moral, 'which arise from intemperance; but 
let us now adjourn.” 

“ With all my heart!” exclaimed the Host, 
“and now, ‘to all and each, a fair good night!’” 


LIFE IN A SALADEBO. 

Whence come the thirty-five thousand 
tons of ox-liidcs annually imported into this 
country ?—whence a huge proportion of the 
seventy thousand tons of tallow 1—whence 
the twenty thousand tons of dry bones— 

i for sugar-refining, ornamental turnery, and 
ancy articles)?—whence the millions of 
horns?—whence do the great slave popula¬ 
tions of Brazil, Bahia, Pernambuco, and Cuba 
obtain tlie dry and Baited beef which is their 
staple food? 

The answer to these questions is a descrip¬ 
tion of a South American “ Saladero.” 

Thousands of miles of the finest pasturage 
in the world are spread over the Pampas or 
Plains of Southern America; and upon them 
browse, nearly in a wild state, innumerable 
oxen and cows, which are dexterously caught 
by means of the lasdb; are brought within 
the preciucts of an ‘TSstancia,” (described in 
former numbers of this work), and thence 
transferred to the “ Saladero ” to be Killed, 
skinned, dissected, salted, and distributed to 
every commercial quarter of the globe. 

A “ Saladerct” signifies, literally, a salting- 
place, from the Spanish word sal, salt. The 
chief establishments of this nature are situ- - 
ated on both banks of the Biver Plate, near 
the two capitals, Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video. Trade and manufacture are, however, 
banished from the neighbourhood of the latter 
town, by the prolonged siege, which, emulating 
thatof Troy,has been carried on since 1843; sad 
commercial, and every other sort of peaceful 
activity, has been removed to the Southern¬ 
most province of Brazil, Bio Grande da 
SuL But the Saladcros of Buenos Ayres, net 
having been disturbed by warfare, ore the 
only ones in regular and constant operation 
They number about twenty-four. Most of 
them are situated on both sides of a small 
river, called Biaohuelo de Bananas," at a 
dista nc e of about three miles from the. city of 
Buenos Ayres. Around them a little town 
has sprung up, and is gaining fresh inhabi- 











. , totot sd *as tint Manging to the Spanish 
■ JiaiMWof Sa»ta«MU<hJUawW and Cambaoeres; 
which is kitomtod oh a piece of ground that 
aw Howe a length of four hundred yard* end 
« breadth of masiy two hundred and fifty 
yard* fie fans w quadrangular, having 
thd liter oU one of the lopger sides. On the 
other throe aides it is enclosed by a ditch, or 
op^s. dUrosgh 'which the blood of the 
sioraHWked cattle is discharged into the river. 
IbMt twiddle of the square stands a white 
totoxtotod house, with a small gaulen and 
OiMieste yard. This serves as the residence 
at the major-domo , or manner of the whole 
‘ astsMishment, and for counts ng-houses. 

Bntoring through a gateway fioiu the road 
on the South, the visitor finds himself m a 
luge yard, surrounded on three sides by biuld> 
hum. On the left is the corral. Thu. is a 
Wide but oblong inclotrare, with a separate 
portal from the road, for the cattle to enter 
at. ’Within is a smaller oorral or arete, en¬ 
tirely round, and paved with wood. These 
inelosures are farmed by closely-wedged 
fitness of the trunks of poplar trees. Prom 
the month of November to April the great 
corral it always full of bellowing fat cattle, 
which is .brought, with great trouble and often I 
great lo%by people called acarrreadores, m \ 
recerot , from the Estauciae in the interior. 1 
They drive the cattle, either on their own 
account, or cm account of the bouse of Santa- 
i»«dt and (Jo, at the rate of from rune to 
fifteen miles a day. 

Let ns suppose a ivard to have ai rived ; and, 
i in. order to get a clear idea of the life and 
[ Mfivity going on in these Saladeros, follow 
tise victims to their uoom. Imagine them 
i collected in the great ‘corral pat paring to 
] be driven into the small one. The entrance 
1 in this is approached by a narrow lane, 

>( hmsuttuig of two rows of enormous slakes 
—whole trunks of trees in fact—driven into 
the owth. The gato between,tlie great corial 
4md the i isin road, is closed. The recerot 
. aw pushing, and goading, and hallooing with 
Wight and main, till the beasts are wedged 
1 together *e tightly as people at the pitnloor 
offtottwstue on the night of a popular play ; 
1st, tndUffi the pit entrance, the door of the 
Wfi or smaller molosure is of the part- 
oollis kind j and when the performances 
inride are to commence, it is lifted up. The 
h sw ino victims rush in; but the moment 
they enter, they encounter nights and smells 
portentous of thaar coming fate, which impel 
them to make a sodden retreat. Alas ! tlie 
tortw* the last toil has passed under the 
-Openhag, down tolls the door to oppose all 
ogress; and the unhappy oxen find themselves 
asimmplotoiy imprisoned as rats an a trap. 

it is tome o’clock in the morning of a 
Smith tornsrioan summer, and a bell has 
Oteeady sumnumsd the wsrkmen to their 


warn amentum*. Smmmd’Mf figure* 
apptor, je&ug mttboich stow,* and mocking 
their paper cigars. Thcxtfh as many, they 
are sanguinarydooking fellows; their enlieo 
shirts, uieir eanmuuuu or wide trowsers, 
the o&trapd <or apron, the sash which oomfiaes 
all these round the waist, and the handkerchief 
which is folded tightly round their beads, am 
blood-stained. Into the sash is stuck, on 
one ude, a couple of long knives, kept in 
formidable order by a steel suspended from 
the other; such being the characteristic 
dress aud appliances of the deeoUadoret or 
skinners. They all make towards a large 
floor paced with wood, aiul sheltered under a 
root which is supported by huge wooden 
pillars. TIub is the jdaya or butcher-lio so. 
At one ooraer of thin piuya is a communica¬ 
tion with the oti rtf, a wot of doorway, across 
which is fastened midway into each post, 
a gieat liar. Upon this bar is fitted a small 
wheel, over the circumference of which is 
rove a strong anil long lope of hide, with a 
lasso, or running noose, at one uid in the 
arete, and a couple of horses attached to the 
other end, in the gaipon. Under the liar is a 
low carnage, into winch tlie 1 least foils, when 
doad, to be di awn an ay. Sharpening their 
knives and arranging their implements, the 
executioners aio soon ready for action 

Meanwhile the Capataz de lor Cora/fe* (Uap- 
taiu of the Corrals) with a half-dozen Ihij s, aie 
busy ndmg rouud the larger em Iohuih* on 
hoisehack, making the most hideous noises 
tlieir lnngB aie capable of, and galloping about 
in all direct ions, till they have frightened 
from eighty to a hundred of the 1 vasts into 
the lesser enclosure. When that is done, the 
cattle are shut in, and tall under the knife ai 
the slaughterman by a very ingenious process. 
Near to the bar aud wheel an enlwMtdor, ur 
lasso-thrower stands ujurn a radial platform. 
—(a short gallery, in fact)—and with unerring 
aun throws the noose of lus lasso ovet the 
horns of the nearest animal, and culehes it. 
Ho then given the woid u dole 1 ” (go on), to 
the horses harnessed to tlie other cud of the 
lasso; they move rapidly on, tlie Iusbo travels 
round the wheel till the ox’s head is pressed 
so tightly against it, that he is powerless, and 
forced into a position most convenient to be 
slaughtered. The eidatsador then draws from 
his belt a short dagger, and stabs the annual 
in the back of the neck—its most vulnerable 
pari—just Isitween the skull and the spine. 
Heath is instantaneous: after a convulsive 
shudder the beast drops down as if struck 
with lightning. This is a comparatively 
humane mode o£ slaughter, which might with 
advantage be adopted in this oounbry. 

In a minute the car upon four wheels which 
receives the a«Vn»l is drawn (on the bar being 
lifted) into the interior of the oalpon, on a 
tram. The carcase is delivered over to the 
skinners, and the oar returns to the total bar 
and wheel for another victim. This goes on 
aiiday, with the exoeptionwf a haif-bn*r% rest, 







tUbtiu-ee or ftnt-m 
teronalyana jgqwfly is 

up, that during thetwrive honrs finnfcw to 
five; hundred aniawia are daily disposed of. 

'Th th deatHbukr bow proceeds to dissection. 
He cuts the head off in a trice. The skin is 
disengaged from the trunk by a series of 
rapid end evencuts, and then stripped. Beef 
is the next consideration ; but only the fore 
part of the beast is prepared for the salting 
process. The skinner takes out the two 
shoulder pieces, the two back pieces, and two 
breast piees; so that only six joints are 
thought worthy of preservation. The carcase 
is drawn away, ana makes room for another 
animal just slaughtered, to be dealt with in 
like manner. 

The meat having been washed, dried, 
and removed from the bones, is taken 
to another place, which is the “Saladero” 
proper, or salting-house. It has been cut 
into pieces, which are now arranged in a 

S uare pile, each layer being covered with 
It. This pila containing the results, in beef, 
of the day’s slaughter is afterwards removed 
to be dried again, and is then ready for ex¬ 
portation. When there is a great demand 
for beef the drying is done by a forced pro¬ 
cess, in three or four days; but it is best 
done when the piles are allowed to remain for 
several weeks, before dried. 

While the meat is being salted and piled, 
the bones, fat, and intestines are hurried to 
another part of the yard, where two tall 
chimneys indicate to ub where tlip fabrica, or 
melting-house is situated—just opposite to 
tiie gedpon, and forming one side of the square 
we have just crossed. We pass under its roof 
—for, , like none of the other sheds, it has 
walls—and observe two fire-places, each sur¬ 
mounted by an enormous boiler. From these 
boilers ascend four copper tubes, through 
each of which is driven with the force of an 
engine, a powerful jet of steam into the bottom 
of a tina or vat, from fourteen to eighteen 
feet high, and made of thick pine staves, 
bound together with hoops. As each steam 
pipe leads to a separate vat, (of which there 
axe eight), either capable of continuing from a 
hundred to a hundred and fifty carcases and 
heads. It takes several hours “ to load” each 
vat; bnt when that operation is completed, 
the steam is tamed on and the whole is 
steamed incessantly from forty-eight to 
seventy-two hours. The cleaned .and whitened 
bones are, at Ihpend of that time, taken out 
and the tallow drawn off, purified in flat 
vessels and packed in barrels for shipment. 
The remaining is so completely reduced 
to dry fibre, that it makes excellent fuel, and 
is used to heat and stew succeeding “ loads.” 
This is a great advantage in a district very 
scantily supplied with wood, and in which there 
is no coal whatever. The peculiar fuel, thus. 
BupphBi ia TOpnmriately called cameaxrida, 
“boiledbeef* la.a Saladero nothing w ever 
lost, and'the utfiity of earns eotida is not oon* 






and left to bum -till it%i 
These ashes see used in a<; 
stones, as well ss wood, areneai.- 
of the river, and successive afera. 
have so raised the banks of the . 
they protect the Salfederos from mu 
The most important and profited)*, 
the ox is its hide. There ace two \ 
whioh hides are prepared for export 
they are either sauted or dried. While* 
meat is carried from the plaga to the ashing, 
house, and the carcass to the fabrica. the 
skin is delivered over to a set of wo£%i»B 
called descaritadores or trimmers. Thvf, lay 
each hide on the fiat of their left hands, scrape 
off all the beef and fat which may bemiaering 
to the inner coating with a knife in ike light 
hand, trim the edges, and then stretch out 
the hides by means of stakes driven into 
the ground, if the skins are to be dried. If 
they are to be salted, a pile is made of them 
with layers of salt. Dried hides require much 
more time and skill, than when they are only 
salted. In the latter case, they are packed 
in casks for exportation; in the formg^when 
shipped, they are tied up in bundles.'* , 

It is thus that the priucipal party .of the 
beast are disposed of; but he yield#;certain 
minor articles of merchandise which, in the 
aggregate, materially iucrease the trade of a 
Saladero. The heads axe detained on their 
way to th n fabrica by boys whose business it 
is to take the tongues out. When this is 
done, the tongues are salted, a process which 
requires great skill, that the salt may penfe 
irate the thick partus well as tire tip. Jn 
order that the rootswmay receive, the salt 
more readily, they axe hammered on a stone. 

But before the head is tossed into the vat, it 
has to be denuded of its horns, which are to be 
brought off with the frontal bone which holds 
them. A few days’ exposure to the ah', espe¬ 
cially in wet weather, so loosens the horns 
that they are removed with very little effort. 
Millions of them are exported every year. 
The refuse, left behind by the daoarnaaoni, 
is employed in glue-making. Even the tails 
of oxen are made into merchandise. When 
sufficiently dry, they are packed up in bale*, 
but whether their ultimate .destiny be soup' , 
or not, we have not bear able to learn. CSari. 
tain it is, that from the hoofs is extracted, kb 
a special department of the Saladero, an tyl£ 
which pays remarkably w«lL 
The work-people aw paid wages which 
would astonish the European operative. 
boys gain from four to five sailings Aifltffi. - 
While the more skilful workmen mu «s|ty£'-' 
much aa from six to seven pounds, filing *- 
per week. • - 

The control and business uggspgHsi tints of 
these great establishments ,*te confided to a 
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oo resides .on' 
•dpata*) or pvereeer, 
y These are almost 
od family. Indeed, the 
jdl situations: foreigners, 
And Irish, increase daily, 
unen have been much ira- 
mem and intelligence by the 
x all work in harmony in the 
nough the general character of the 
olation is turbident in the extreme. 
j the fine territories in that part of 
la are periodically plunged in fierce 
nnous war, which retards civilisation, 
mders commerce uncertain and hazardous. 


intercourse with Europe, the people of South 
.A^Ujrica will be convinced of the benefits of 
■crij ji ji pffi oe, which ever brings in its train those 
in&mrtous habits and moral advantages, 
which ,w*r has hitherto banished from the 
best districts. 


•> THE CHURCH POOR-BOX. 

I ax a Poor-Box! — here I stick, 

Sailed to a wall of whitewashed brick, 
Teeming with " fancies coming thick,” 

. That sometimes mingle 
Wlth.aolid pence from those who knocl ; 
While, now and then, oh joy I I feel 
A sixpence tingle I 

The robin on me oft doth hop; 

I aa&the woodlouse’ working shop; 

,An& friendly spiders sometimes drop 
. A line to me; 

While e’en the sun will often stop 
To shine on me. 

I sm of sterling, dose, hard grain 
As any box on land or main; 
q But age, my friend^ who can sustain, 

In solitude 1 o , 

Neglect might make'o 'Saint complain, 
Whate’er his wood. 

Heaven hath, no doubt, a large design : 
Some hearts are harder grain'd than mine; 
i Borne men too fat, and some too fine, 

, And some can’t spare it;— 

I d j not mean to warp and pine, 

, jjj.. Bnt humbly bees it 

This is a cold and draughty place, 

AM folks pass by with quickened pace, 
Praying, perchance, a dinner-grace; 

But ever then, 

I feel the comfort of Hib &ce, 

Who pities men. 

I saw, last week, in portly style, 

A usurer coming down the aisle; • 

His chin a screw, his nose a file, 

With gimlet eye: 

He turned his head, to cough and smile— 
And sidled by. 

I saw the name rich man, this mom, 

With sickly cheek and gait forlorn— 

As feeble, almost, as when bom; 

. .r-Jf H a tiropt some pelf, 

JgjjjMg the Poor—the weak and worn— 
■I^Keaaing “himself.” 


I saw, last year, a conrtly dame, 

With ttdendidbuat and jewdsr flame, 

' ’ AM all the aim of feathered game— 

A high-bred star-thingi 
All saw the gold—but close she came. 

And dropt—a farthing. 

Two days ago, she passed this way. 
Heart-broken—prematurely grey— 

Her beauty liko its mother—clay: 

She gave me gold; 

“lam like thee ”—I heard her say— 
“Hollow and cold.” 

The farmer gives when crops are good. 
Because the markets warm his blood: 

The traveller, ’neaped from field and flood. 
Endows tlio Poor; 

The dying miser sends bis mud, 

To moke Heaven sure. 

A lover with his hoped-for bride 
(Her parents being close beside) 
l)rew forth his purse with sleek-faced pride, 
Battling my wood: 

All dny I felt a pain in tho side, 

He was "so good.” 

The Captain fresh from sacking towns, 

My hiuublo claim to pity owns; 

The Justice on his shilling frowns; 

But, worst of all, 

Arch-hypocrites display their crowns 
Beside my wall. 

There came a little child, ono day, 

Just old cuougli to know its way, 

And, clambering up, it Beemod to say 
“ Poor lonely Box ! ” 

Gave me a kiss—and wont away 
With drooping locks. 

I have to play a thankless part; 

With all men's charities I smart. 

But those who give with a child's heart, 
From pure fount sprung:— 

The rest I take, us on the mart; 

Wise head—still tongue. 


A BIOGRAPHY OF A BAD SHILLING. 

I believe I may state with confidence that 
my parents were respectable, notwithstanding 
that one belonged to the law—being the zinc 
door-plate of a solicitor. The other, was a 
ewter flagon residing at a very excellent 
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for it assisted almost dafly at convivial 
parties in the Temple. It fell a victim at 
last to a person belonging to the lower orders, 
who seized it, one fine morning, while hanging 
upon some railings to dry, a ad conveyed it to 
a Jew, who—I blush to record the inault 
offered to a respected member of my family— 
melted it down. My first mentioned parent 
—the zinc plate—was not enabled to move 
much in society, owing to its very dose con¬ 
nexion with the street door. It occupied, 
however, a ~r$ry conspicuous position In a 
leading thoroughfare, and was the means of 
diffusing more usefiil instruction, perhaps,. 
than many a quarto, for it informed the run¬ 
ning as well as the reading public, that 
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Messrs. Snapples a&d Son residfcd *ithin, and 
that their office hours were from ten tilHbur. 
In order to become ihy progenitor it fell a 
victim to dishonest practices. A “fast ” man 
unscrewed it one night, and bore it off in 
triumph to his chambers. Here it was in¬ 
cluded by “the boy” among his numerous 
“ perquisites,” and, by an easy transition, soon 
found its way to the Hebrew gentleman above 
mentioned 

The first meeting between my parents took 
place in the melting-pot of this ingenious 
person, and the result of their subsequent 
union was mutually advantageous. The one 
gained by the alliance that strength and 
solidity which is not possessed by even the 
purest pewter ; while to the Bolid qualities of 
the other were added a whiteness and 
brilliancy that unadulterated zinc could never 
display. 

From the .Tew, my pAents were transferred 
—mysteriously and by night—to an obscure 
individual in an obscure quarter of the metro¬ 
polis, when, in secrecy and silence, I was cast, 
to use an appropriate metaphor, upon the 
world. 

How shall I deseril>e my first impression 
of existence ? how portray my agony when 
I became aware ■ what I wag —when I under¬ 
stood my mission upon earth ? The reader, 
who has possibly never felt himself to be what 
Mr. Carlyle calls a “ sham,” or a “ solemnly 
constituted impostor,” can have no notion of 
my sufferings ! 

These, however, were endured only in my 
early and unsophisticated youth. Since then, 
habitual intercourse with the best society has 
relieved me from the embarrassing appendage 
of a conscience. My long career upon town— 
iu the course of widen 1 have been bitten, and 
rung, and subjected to the most h umiliati ng 
teste-—has blunted my sensibilities, while it has 
taken off the sharpness of my edgesj and, like 
the counterfeits of humanity, whose lead may 
be seen emulating silver at every turn, my 
only desire is—not to lie worthy of passing, 
but simply—to pass. 

My impression of the world, on first be¬ 
coming conscious of existence, was, that it was 
about fifteen feet in length, very dirty, and 
had a damp unwholesome smell; my notions 
of mankind were, that it shaved only once a 
fortnight; that it had coarse, misshapen fea¬ 
tures ; a hideous leer; that it abjured soap, 
as a habit; and lived habitually in its shirt¬ 
sleeves. Such, indeed, was the aspect of the 
apartment in which I first saw the light, and 
such the appearance of the professional gen¬ 
tleman. who ushered me into existence. 

I may add that the room was fortified, as 
if to sustain a siege. Not only was the door 
itself lined with iron, but it was strengthened 
achy pondrous wooden beams, platted upright, 
and across, and in every possible direction. 
This formidable exhibition of precautions 
sgaaiist danger was quite alarming. 

I had not been mng brought into this' 


“narrow.world”befo 
from the anteidttof tfit 
master paused, as If al% 
the point of sweeping xm 
companions (who had bt 
mysteriously ushered into exL 
place of safety. Reassured, a 
second tapping, of more marker 
he commenced the elaborate pro 
fastening the door. This having be< 
pUshed, and the entrance left to the g 
ship only of a massive chain, a myi 
watchword was exchanged with some p 
outside, who was presently admitted. 

“HoUo! there’s two on you?” Bald l 
master, as a hard elderly animal entered, 
followed somewhat timidly by a younger one 
of mild and modest aspect. 

“A green un as I have took under jmy 
arm,” said Mr. Blinks (which I presently 
understood to be the name of the, elder 
one), “and werry deserving he promises to 
be. He’s just come out of the stone-pitcher, 
without having done nothing to entitle him 
to have gone in. This was it: a fellow out 
at Highbury Bam qollared him, for lifting 
snow from some railings, where it was a 
hanging to dry. Young Innocence had never' 
dreamt of anything of the kind-—bein’ a 
walking on his way to the work’us—but 
beaks being prowerbially otlierw&ys than fly, 
he got six weeks on it. In the ’Ouse o’ 
Correction, however, he met some knowing 
blades, who put him up to the time of day, 
and he’ll soon be as wide-awake as any on ’em. 
This morning he brought me a pocket-book, 
and in it eigh—ty pound in flimsies. As he is a 
young hand, I encouraged him by giving him 
three pun’ ten for the lot—it’s runnin* a 
risk, but I done it. As it is, I shall have to^ 
send ’em all over to ’Awbug. Howsomever, 
he’s got to take one pomf in home made; 
bein’ out of it myself, i have brought him to 
you.” 

“ You ’re here at the nick o’ time,” 
said my master, “I’ve just finished a new 
batch—-” 

And he pointed to the glittering heap in 
which I felt myBelf—with the diflidence of 
youth-— to be unpleasantly conspicuous. 

“ I Ve been explaining to young Youthful 
that it’s the reg’lar thing, when he sells 
his swag to gents in my way of business, to 
take part of it in this here coin." Here he 
took me up from the heap, and as he did so I 
felt as if I were growing black between his 
fingers, and having ^ny prospects in life very 
much damaged. 

“And is all this bad money?" said the 
youth, curiously, gazing, as I thought, at me 
alone, and not taking the slightest notice of 
the rest of my companions. 

“Hush, hush, young Youthful,” said Mr. 
Blinks, “no offence to the home coinage. 
In all human affairs, everythink is as good 
as it looks.” 

“I could not tell them from the good— 
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tram iwjMDBi, ^ajh^uq, 

particular octal)|£ op avitflt. ^a—rifyfe onri 
<pi pto dL Was tbatbtoy eonpanmna at Hmm 
houseofSitstaesariAmln 1 mu feat tin 

w hi ch icrttnatcd^ftfs. Ia jnstioe to myselfj 
ttsf ham »length hound to say that I ham, m 
a breadth of roiy aafaMpaent eomerisnce, seen 
yard*- its $ tarda and maaterb of iho creation 
the river QBn«h moot absurdly under the in- 
other flattery. 

*”> *; we must put you up to the menu 

dMgiltABg out the real Turtle from the mock,” 
h> nM^uy master. “It ’a difficult to tell by the 
Silver, if it ’a at all cracked—aa lota of 
totouoooy is—don’t ring no bettor than pewter: 
r haddnn. people can’t try emery blessed bit o’ 
tto they get in that way; same folks is of¬ 
fended if they do, aud some ain't got no 
counter. As far the colour, 1 defy anybody 
to toU the difference. And an for the hggers 
m the wide, wot ’a your dodge 1 Why, wen 
a xaaoe o’ money’a give to yon, look to the 
and feel ’em too wild! your linger. 
When tihey ain’t quite perfect, ten to one 
bob they’re had ’uus. Xoa Bee, the way it's 
dona in this—f suppose 1 may put the .young 
to up ton thing or two xuoio i ” added Mr. 
Blinks, pausing. 

My master, who had during the above 
eanveraatian lighted a short pipe, and devoted 
himsfilf with considerable assiduity to a jiewter 
pot—which he looked at with a technical eye, 
M tf mentally casting it into crown pieces,— 
»*r padded assent. Ho was not of an iinugi- 
Ufcfctas or philosophic turn, like Mr. minks. 
He saw none of the sentiment oi his business, 
but pursued it on a system of matter of tact, 
btulaaiafi he profited by it. This dillerence be- 

C m the producer and the middle-man may 
Continually observed elsewhere. 

“You see,” oontifiled Mr. Blinks, “that 
these here 1 boht ’ ”—l>y which he meant 
•balings— h is composed of a mix ter of two 
mfeab—pewter mid zinc. In (worse these is 
first prigged naw, and sold to gents in my 
few of bVness, who either mauuiacturs thorn 
IhruTaonh-rn, or sells ’em to gents as does. 
7&OW, if the manntaeturer is only in a small 
way of faiu’ness, and is of a mean natur, he 
iaHfely oaatoB his money in plaster of Paris 
«<m But for nobby gents like our Mend 
have (ny master here nodded approvingly 
omr ins pipe), this sort of thing won’t pay— 
too match trouble and not enough profit All 
the tup sawyers in the monufoctur ia scientific 
mem By means of what they calls a galwanic 
battery a cast ia made of that partiklur coin 
selected tor hhnitation. Prom this here cast, 
which yon sac, that these die is made, and 
from that there die unpreeskms is struck off 
on plates of the metal prepared for the pur¬ 
pose. JNbw, infortunatoly we ain’t got the 
whole of the maaheeswwy of the Government 
institootion yet at our diaptmL though it’s 
our intention for to bribe the Master of the 
Mint (in imitation coin) same af these days 


to Mtmjj). to it rid—to you see we’re 

he spoke), upon daffisto gjbtas ef metal, 
jining of ’em together afterwands. -Then comes 
the vuKintj round the hedges. This we do 
with a file; and it 1 b the himperfootfen of 
that ’ere aa is continually a preying upahi our 
minds. Anyone who ’a up to the niii'iirOB mu 
tell whether the article’s geniwiue or purfy by 
a looking at the hedge; for it can’t he ex¬ 
pected that a file will col as reglar «e a 
masheen. Tliis is reely the great drawback 
upon our purieaaiou.” 

Here Mr. Blinks, overcome by the cam- 
plicated character of his subject, subsided into 
a lit of abstraction, dining which he took a 
copious pull at my master’s porter. 

whether suggested by the onslaught upon 
Iuh l*ocr, or by a general sense ot impenmng 
business, my master nftw began to show symp¬ 
toms of inqiatieucG. Knocking the ashes out 
of his pipe, he asked “how many bob his 
friend wanted 1 ” 

The arrangement was soon concluded. Mr. 
Blinks tilled a bag which lie earned with the 
mauufactuiv of my master, and paid over 
twenty of the shillings to his protryr. Of this 
twenty, J wan one. Ah J pussed into the 
youth’s hand l could ieel it tremble, as I own 
mine would have done had 1 been possessed 
of that appendage. 

My new muster then quitted the bouse in 
company with Mr. Blinks, whom hi 1 left at 
the comer ol the stieet—an olwruro thorougli- 
forc in Westminster. His rapid steps speedily 
brought luiu to the southern bank of the 
“fair and Bilvery Thames,” us a poet who 
ouoe possessed me, (only for half-an-hour), 
described that uncleanly river, in some verses 
which J met in the )K>ckct oi his pantaloons. 
Giving into n narrow street, obviously, from 
the steepness of its descent, built upon arches, 
he knocked at a house of all the unpromising 
rest the least promising in aspect. A wretched 
hag opened the door, past whom the youth 
glided, In an absent and agitated manner; 
and, having ascended several flights of a 
narrow and precipitous staircase, opened the 
door of an apartment on the top story. 

The roam was low, aud ill ventilated. 
A fire burnt in the grate, and a small caudle 
flickered on the table. Beside the grate, 
sat an old man sleeping on a chair; beside 
the table, and bending over the flickering 
light, sat a young girl engaged in sewing. 
My master was welcomed, for. he had beat 
absent, it seemed, far two months. Durin g 
that time he had, he said, earned some money } 
and he had come to share it with his father 
and rialer. 

I led a tofto life with my companions, in 
| ray mastenfesuket, for more than a week. 
At the and of that time, the stock of good 
money was nearly e xhausted, although it had 
[ on more than one occasion been judiciously 
I mixed with a neighbour or two of mine. 
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A BIOGBAPHY OF A «UUD MIXING. 


Want, howsvar, -did not leave WlwAyrUC. 
Under pretense of going awiny agflrok gw 
“wank,” mj mmat in^- l aavmg wm of my 
friend* to take their chanoe, m a dmhris toring 
to the naoemitieM of ha lather sad aster— 
want away. I remained to he “ smashed" 
(pnaasd) by ay master. 

“Ww*e ere you going so fast, tliat you 
don't Wcoguiee old friends ? ” were the words 
nridrrejfid to the youth by a pnaser-hy, as he 
was crowing, at a violent jr^e, the nearest 
bridge, in tine direction ol ihe Middlesex 
bank,' 

Ihe speaker was a young gentleman, aged 
about twenty, not ill-looking, but with fea¬ 
ture* exhihitmg that jieeuliar exjircHsion of 
cuzming, which is pujnilarly di virilx*d as 
“knowing.” fie was arrayed in what the 

K liee rtf>orit. in the newhjwjiers call, “tiie 
iglit ot laulnon,’*—tluit is to aay, he liad 
travestied tile style of the most daring dandies 
of last jeai, ile Hurt no glims; but the 
bloated ruhiemidtly ol his hands was relies id 
by a pi illusion ol lings, which—even without 
the cigar in hut month—were quite sufficient 
to establish his elnuiih to genuine. 

Edu:u'd, niv manta, returned the civili¬ 
ties of the stranger, and, turning luiek with 
him, they agiced to “go somtwhile.” 

“Have a weed,” said Mi. liethind, piu- 
iluciug a well tilled ugai-eise. There was 
no resisting. JSdwaid took one 
** M here shall we i*<> >' lie said 
“Mill yon what we’ll do,’ said Mr. Beth¬ 
nal, who looked as it exjierieuctiig a novil 
seiih'ition—he evidently had an ideu. “ l tell 
yon what — we’ll go and blow n (loud 
vitli Joe, the pigi on-tmeier. He livis 
only u fahort distant «* oil, not i:u from tlie 
aliliey; 1 want to se him on business, so we 
shall kill two birds, ill s oue of uh. you 
know.” 

1 now learned that Mr. Bethnal was a 
now auqmuntnnee, fucked up under cirauu- 
utances (as a member of fauiiamcut, to 
wiiom 1 caice belonged, used to aay in the 
Hotue) to which it is unneueshary larthor to 
allude. 

u I was glad to lioar of your luck, by-the- 
bya,*’ Bald tlic gentleman iu question, nut 
noticing his companion’s wish to avoid the 
subject. “1 hoard of it from Old Blinks. 
Bmashing V the thing, if one’awa presentable 
oowo. You’d do deuced well in it. You’ve 
only to get nobby togs anil you ’ll do.” 

Mr, Joe, it appeared, in addition to bis 
ornithological oaciipatiaoH, kept a small shop 
for the sale of oosls and potatoes ; he was also, 
iu a way small way, a timber merchant; for 
several bundles of firewood were piled in 
pyramids in his shed. 

Mr. Bethnal’s business with bhn was soon 
despatched; although not antv after the 
latter had been assured by his friend, that 
Edward was “of the right sort,” with the 
qualification that he was “rather green at 
presentand he was toktyi into Mr. Joe'a 


as yfi de an^ and mias/jatb Hr J i sn V 
sa nc t um . «*. v 


at tiie top of the house, a henry canvas bag, 
which he emptied on the table, dkgmmimg 
a heap of shillings and half-crowns, stilt, 
l *’ a sympathetic instinct, I aaa&m^W 
detected to lie of my awn species. 

“ Wlmt do you think of these 1 ” said Mr. 
Betimal to his young friend. 

Edward express ^ some astonishment fen* 
Mr. Joe. should be in the line. 

“ Why, bless your eyes,” said that gen¬ 
tleman ; “y<m don’t suppose I gets my five- 
lihood out of tiie shed down stairs, nor the 
pigeons neither. You see, these things am 
only dodges, if i lived here like a gentleman 
—that is to say, without a occupation—the 
piese would soon he down upon me. They’d 
he obleeged to take notice on me. As il is, I 
comes the respectable tradesman, who’s alxive 
suspicion—and the pigeons helps on the busi- 
mss wondiriul.” 

“ How n. that ?” 

“ M Jiy, 1 keeps my materials—the pewter 
and all that—on the roof, in order to be out 
, o tin, vv ay. in case of a surprise. If 1 was 
Uiitui sud upon the roof, a-looking arter 
1 sin li-like matters, inquisitive eyes would be 
, on tiie look out. The ]<igeons is a capital 
hliuil. i *m lielnved to lie dewoteii to my 
pigeons, out o’ which 1 takes care it should 
be thought 1 maktifa a little fortun—and that 
nukis a man ivsjiected. As for the pigeon 
and ioal anil ’tatur businesses, 1 hem *s dodges. 

1 Gives a opportuomty of bringing in queer- 
lookiug sacktuls o’ things, which otherwise 
would loutptl the ‘ Rpots ’—as we calls the 1 
piese—to eome down onjhs.” 

| “ Compel them!—but surely they come 

down whenever they Ve a suhpkdon i " 

I “ You needn’t a’ told me ne won green,” 
said Mr. Joe to lus elder aequaintanee, as he 
glanced at the youth, with an air of pity. 

“ JLu the first plaueywe takes care to keep the 
voi'kshop almost impregnahle; so that, if 
thuy attempts a surprise, we has hits o’ time 
to get the things out o’ the way. In the next, 
if it comes to the scratch—which is n matter 
of almost life and death to us—we btaudfa no 
nonsense.” 

Mr. Joe pointed to an iron crowbar, which 
stood in the chimney-corner. 

“1 see nothing to criminate friends, you 
know,” he added significantly to Mr. Bethnal 
“ but you remember wot Sergeant I l ig aky 
got?” 

Mr. Bethnal nodded assent, amd Mr. lot 
volunteered for thfi benefit and instruction of 
Edward an account of the demise, and faimttil 
of tiie late Mr. Sergeant Higsley. Zb* 
offic ial having been promoted, was amW^om 
of being designated, iu the nawqngpwwfc 
“active and intelligent,’ and gam nsfonma- 
turn against a gang of comers; "Wot wos 
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continued me narirator, 
ow or auot&er, that pleseman was 
v ftf atvr more he'ered on. One fine 'night he 
-^ent on hfe beat; he didn’t show at the 
next muster; and it was s’poeed he’d bolted. 
Every enquiry was made, and the ‘myste¬ 
rious disappearance of a pleseman,’ got into 
the noospapers. Howsomnever, he never got 
anywheres/’ 

"And what became of him 1 ” 

' Mr. Joe then proceeded to take a long 
puff at his pipe, and winking at his initiated 
Mend, proceeded to narrate now that the in- 
jnred«ung dealt in eggs. 

. “Wnatnas that to oo with it ? ” 

"Why you see eggs is not always eggs.” 
Mr. Pouter then went on to state that one 
xright a long deal chest left the premises of 
the coiners, marked outside, * eggs * for expor¬ 
tation. They were dnly shipped, a member of 
the firm being on board. The passage was 
rough, the box. was on deck, and somehow 
or other somebody tumbled it overboard.” 

"Bat what has this to do with the missing 
policeman.” 

“The chest was six feet long and-.” 

Here Mr. Bethnal became uneasy. 

“Yellj” said the host, “the firm’s broke 
up, and is past peaching upon, only it shows 
•you my green ’un what we can do. 

I was shaken in my master’s pocket by 
the violence of the dread which Mr. Joes 
story had occasioned him. 

Mr. Bethnal, with the philosophy which 
was habitual to him, puffed away at his 
pipe. 

"The fact o’ the matter is,” said Mr. 
Joe, who was growing garrulous on an ob¬ 
viously pet subject, “that we ain’t afeerd o’ 
the p’lese in this neighbourhood, not a 
hap’orth; we knovlhow to manage them.” 
He then related an anecdote of another police- 
“ man, who had been formerly in his own line 
of .business. This gentleman being, as he 
observed, “ fly ” to aff the secret signs of the 
craft, obtained an interview with a friend of 
.fun tor the purpose of purchasing a hundred 
shillings. A packet was produced and ex¬ 
changed for their proper price in currency, 
on the policeman taking his prize to the 
Station house to lay the information, he dis¬ 
covered that .he had been outwitted. The 
rouleau contained a hundred good farthings, 
for qfrch of which he had paid two pence 
hal&enhy. 

“Then,!what 1 b the hail money generally 
worth 1 ” asked Edward, interrupting the 
speaker. “ As a general rule,” was the answer, 
■ ‘Tour sort is worth about one-fifth part o’ the 
wallie it represents. So, a sovereign—(though 
we ain’t got much to do' with gold here— 
that’s made for the most part in Brum¬ 
magem)—a ‘Brum’ Sovereign—may be 
bought for about four-and-six; a bad 
crown .piece for a good bob; a half-crown 
for about fippence; a bob for .twopence half¬ 
penny, and so on. As for the sixpenny's and 


ibuipenny’s, we don’t' make many on ’em, 
their waflie bein’ too insignificant.” Mr. Joe 
then proceeded with some farther remarks 
for the benefit of his prot6g6;— 

“ Yon see you need have no fear o’ pasting 
this here money if yon ’re a respectable look¬ 
ing cove. If a gentleman is discovered at 
anythiuk o’ the kind, its always laid to a 
mistake; the shopman knocks under, and the 
gentleman gives a good piece o’ money with 
a grin. And that’s how it is that so much o’ 
: pur mannyfaclur gets smashed all over the 
country.” 

The visitors having been somewhat bored, 
apparently, during the latter portion of 
tneir host’s remarks, soon after took their 
departure. The rum-and-water which Mr. 
Joe’s liberality had supplied, effectually re¬ 
moved Edward’s scruples ; and on his way 
back, he expressed himself in high terms in 
favour of “ smashing,” considered as a pro¬ 
fession. 

“ O’ course,” was the reply of liis expe¬ 
rienced companion. “ It ain't once in a thou¬ 
sand times that a fellow’s nailed. Yon shall 
make your first trial to-night. You’ve the 
needful in your pocket, haven’t you ? Come, 
here’s a Bhop—I want a cigar.” 

Edward appeared to hesitate ; bnt Mr. 
Joe’s rum-and-water asserted itselfj and into 
the shop they both marched. 

Mr. Bethnal, with an air of most imposing 
nonchalance took up a cigar from one of the 
covered cases on the counter, put it in his 
mouth, and helped himself to a light. Edward, 
not so composedly, followed his example. 

“How much ? * 

“ Sixpence.” 

The next instant the youth had drawn me 
from his pocket, received sixpence in change, 
and walked out of the shop, leaving me under 
the guardianship of a new master. 

I did not remain long with the tobacconist: 
he passed me next day to a gentleman, who 
was as innocent as himself as to my real char 
racter. It happened that I slipped into the 
corner of this gentleman’s pocket, and re¬ 
mained there for several weeks—he,. appa¬ 
rently, unaware of my existence. At length 
he discovered me, and one day I found myself 
in company with a good half-crown, exchanged 
for a pair of gloves at a respectable looking 
shop. After the purchaser' had left, the 
assistant looked at me suspiciously, and was 
going to call back my late owner, but it was 
too late. Taking me then to Ms master, he 
asked if I was not bad. “ It don’t look- very 
good,” was the answer. “ Give it to me, and 
take care to be more careful for the future.” 

I was slipped into the waistcoat pocket of 
the proprietor, who immediately seemed to 
forget all about the occurrence. 

That same night, immediately on the shop 
being closed, the shopkeeper walked out, 
having changed his elegant costume for gar¬ 
ments of a coarser and less conspicuous de¬ 
scription, and hailing a cab, requested to be 
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driven to the same street in Westminster in two bad duDwltt at a grocer’s shop. She had 
which I first saw the light. To my aitonisb- denied all knowledge that the money was bad,. 
ment, he entered the shop of my first master; but was notwithstanding arrested e x am i n ed , 
—how well I remembered the place, and the and was committed for triaL Here, at the 
coarse countenance of its proprietor! Ascend- Old Bailey, the case was ' soon despatched, 
ing to the top of the house, we entered the The evidence was given in breathless haste: 
room, to which the reader has been already the judge summed up in about six words, 
introduced,—the scene of so much secret toil, and the jury found the girl guilty. Her 
A long conversation, in a very low tone, sentence was, however, a very short impri* 
now took place between the |»air, from which sonmcnt. 

I gleaned some interesting particulars. I _ It was my fortune* to pass subsequently 
discovered that the resjiectame gentleman, into the possession of many persons, from 
Vho now possessed me, was the eoiner’tf whom I learnt some particulars of the after* 
partner,—lib being the “ issue ” department, life of this family. The lather survived his 
which his trade transactions, and uuimpeach- daughter’s conviction only a few days. The 
able character, enabled him to undertake very son was detained in custody; and as soon as 
effectively. his identity became established, charges were 

“ Let your next bateh l>e made as perfectly brought against him, which led to Sis being 
aspossible,” 1 heard him say to liw partner, transported. As for lib sister—I was once, 

“ lue last seems to have gone very well: I for a few hours, in a family where there was 
have heard of only a few detections, and one a governess of her name. I had no oppor- 
of those was at my own shop to-day. One of tunity of knowing more ; but—as her own 
my fellows made the discover}’, but not until nature would probably save her from the 
after the purchaser had lelt the shop.” influences to which she must have been sub- 

“ That, yon see, will ’appen now mid then,” jected in jail—it is but just to suppose, that 
was the answer; “but think o’ the number j some person might have been found to brave 
on ’em as is about, and how' sharp some the opinion of society, and to yield to one so 
people is getting — thanks to them nous- gentle, what the law calls “ the benefit of a 
papers, as is always a interfering with wot doubt.” 

don’t concern ’em. There ’a now »o much of The changes which I underwent in the 
our metal alsrnt, that it’s almost impossible course of a few mouths were many and 
to get change lor a suft’rin nowhere without various—now rattling carelessly in a cash- 
jetting some on it. Everybody ’s a-taking of box; now loose in the pocket of some careless 
it every day; and as for them that’s detected, young fellow, who passed me at a theatre; 


proudly at his well-mounted galvanic bat- stock-in-lxand of some timid young girl. Once 
terv. “ All 1 wish is, that we could find I was given by a father as a “ tip” or present, 
some dodge for milling the edges better—it to his little boy; when, I need scarcely add, 
takes as much time now as all the rest of the that I found myself iguominiously spent in 
work put together. Uowsomever, I’ve sold hardbake ten minutes afterwards. On another 
no end on ’em in Whitechapel aud other occasion, I was (in company with a sixpence) 
places, since 1 saw you. And as for thb here handed to a poor woman, in payment for the 
neighbourhood, there’s scarcely a shop where making of a dozen shirts. In this case I was 
they don’t deal in the article more or less.” so fortunate os to sustain an entire family, who 
“ Well,” said Mr. Niggles (which, I learned were ou the verge of starvation. Soon after- 
from his emblazoned door-posts, was the name wards, I formed one of seven, the sole stock of 
of my respectable master), “ be as careful about a poor artist, who contrived to live upon my six 
these as you can. I am afraid it’s through companions for many days. He had reserved 
some of our money that that young girl has me until the last—I believe because I was the 
been found out.” brightest and best-looking of the whole; and 

“ Wot, the young ’oomau as has been re- when he was at last reduced to change me, for 
manded so often at the p'lese court 1 ” some coarse description of food, to Ins and my 

“ The Bamc. I shall know all about it to- liorror I was discovered 1 
morrow. She is to be tried at the Old Bailey, The poor fellow was driven from the whop; 
and I am on the jury as it lmppeuB.” but the tradesman, I am l>ound to say, did not 

Mjr. Niggles then departed to his suburban treat me with the indignity that I expected, 
villa, and passed the remainder of the evening On the contrary, he thought my appearance 
as became so respectable a man. so deceitful, that he did not scrapie to pass 

The next moruiug he was early at bum- me next day, as part of change for a sovereign, 
ness ; and, in his capacity of citizen, did not Soon after this, somebody dropped me on 
neglect his duties m the court, where he the pavement, where, however, I remained 
arrived exactly two minutes befort any of the but a short time. I was picked up by a child, 
other jurymen. who ran instinctively into a shop for the 

When the prisoner was placed in the dock, purpose of making an investment in figs.'.But, 
I saw at once that she was the Bister of my coins of my class had been plentiful in that 
first possessor. She had attempted to pass neighbourhood, and the grocer was a saga- 
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■isow roan. The mailt was; that the child 
West figlees away, and that I—nry edges curl 
ar h record the fcamiliating hurt—was nailed 
te the coaster as an example to others; Here 
my career ended and my biography closes. 

CHIPS. 

DEATH IN TIIE SUGAR PLUM. 

At this present -wilting, there lie on our 
desk a liali-a-dozen sweetmeats. They one. 
about the me-of pigeon’s eggs ; capti rating-ti* 
the eye, being of a bright red colon r ; tempting 
to the taste, being almonds encased in a sugary 
compound; and easy to be procured, being 
about a penny per dozen. They are sold in all 
manner of shops; and, as if they eould not lie 
sufficiently disseminated among the juvenile 
population ftt large, are very generally 
hawked about in poor neighbourhoods, at a 
great reduction in price. 

They arc rank poisou! and we give a 
melancholy history connected with them, 
transmitted to ns by a mourning father, 
whose name and address are appended to his 
letter:— 

“My daughter” he say's, “aged nineteen, 
purchased on the 19th of October, aud ate an 
ounce of a fancy sweetmeat called Burnt 
Almonds—(J find that she hod eaten some of 
them previously in the course of the same 
week)—and during the following night she 
was taken with violent pains and sickness, 
and exhibited all the symptoms of having 
taken poison. She suffered intense agony 
until the 4th of November, when in conse¬ 
quence of the inflamed and weakened state of 
tne intestines, collapse or strangulation of 
, them took place, and after dreadful sufferings 
she died on the Sunday following, having 
about seven hours “previously underwent a 
painful surgical operation. 

“ 1 am influenced by no personal motive. 
35y daughter has lost her life, when a long 
duration of it and its enjoyments appeared 
before her; rad it is in order that parents 
ffiay escape the mental sufferings that I have 
experienced, and that their children may 
escape the agonies that my daughter endured, 
that I court publicity to these painful facts. 
These poisonous sweetmeats are sold in every 
street; and they not only contain poison in 
the colouring matter, but sulphate of barytes, 
a species of plaster of Baris procured from 
Derbyshire, enters largely into their composi¬ 
tion in the place of sugar. 1 send you a 
sample of the burnt almonds, the same sample 
with Dr. Letbeby’s letter, and a more detailed 
account of my daughter's case 1 forwarded to 


importance to engage- the attention of Govern¬ 
ment; they were returned with a formal ac¬ 
knowledgment of the receipt of my letter; it 
therefore rests,.as Dr. Lethefey intimates, with 
the public- “ t# put a check on the practice.” 


Dr. Letfaeby, mis - of oar most eminent 
toaricolbgistsj in his answer to the above 
application, commanientea his- analysis in the 
following terms.— 

“ lu reply to your letter of yesterday, 1 
have to state, that, on Wednesday,, the llth 
instant, 1 received, from Mr. Byles, a parcel 
of red-coloured sweetmeats,, which, are, I 
believe, sold under the name of ‘Burnt 
Almonds.’ 1 have made an analysis of the 
material, and I find that it contains portions 
of lead ; but 1 cannot venture to say, without 
'learning more of the history aud progress of 
the malady, that this metallic impregnation 
was the cause of the disease from which your 
daughter suffered. This, however, I may 
state, that load is a very insidious poison, anti 
that it cannot be taken, even iu very small 
quantities, for any length of time, without 
producing serious effects on the animal 
economy; it ought, not, therefore, to be intro¬ 
duced, uuder any circumstances, as a consti¬ 
tuent of our food. Should the disease in 
question have been occasioned by the Colouring 
matter made use of in the preparation of the 
sweetmeat, it is a disaster which cfuiimt, L 
think, create much surprise, when we con¬ 
sider how recklessly the manufacturers of 
cheap confectionery are permitted to practise 
their art." 

We have Dv.Lctheby's authority for adding, 
that, within the hist tlircc years, as many as 
seventy cases of poisoning have l>een traced, 
in this country, to the deleterious pigments 
iu fancy sweetmeats; mid, unless the public 
themselves make some effort to nut a check 
on the practice, more serious results will yet 
follow. 

Although it is understood that carelessness 
exists in the general manufacture of confec¬ 
tionery, yet it is not in all sweetmeats that 
the existence of poison should lie suspected. 
The playful beauty at a ball supper, who pulls 
a “ cracker” with her simpering swain, need 
not be more afraid of the ruby comfit which 
the explosion discharges into her lap, than of 
the equally harmless motto that surrounds lit 
The colouring matter used for the best con¬ 
fectionery is comparatively harmless. In this, 
as iu most similar cases, it is tiie poor alone 
who suffer. Our warning is raised more espe¬ 
cially against cheap sweetmeats ; and against 
these —m against poisou iu any form—the leas 
educated aud affluent ought to be protected ; 
but in this country, when a deadly evil affects 
chiefly or wholly the poor, it is allowed to 
have full sway—the check, if it ever be put 
on, is slowly and often ineffectually applied. 
Hence, the poison-aold-everywliere system 
which we noticed in our number thirty-three, 
is permitted to go on killing its hundreds, per 
annum, without one member of Parliament of 
sufficient influence rising “in his place” to 
legislate a preventive measure. Even when 
several guests are poisoned at a mayor's feast, 
there is not influence or earnestness enough 
amongst , tiie whole corporation, to endeavour 
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after immunity from sickness or death, for the 
rmb of the lieges who have a taste foe‘sweet¬ 
meats. If, however, destructive “ Burnt 
Almonds ” were sold at Eton or at Harrow, 
and a scion of an influential house were to 
he taken ill in consequence of indulgence in 
these poisoned sugar-plums; a bill would 
speedily be carried that would Bhield both 
neb and poor. 

The difficulty, if any should arise,, of passing 
an act to prevent the dissemination of poison, 
either neat or confected, is very much lessened 
by the existence of such laws on the Continent- 
In France, for example, no one can sell poison¬ 
ous drugs without a special licence, and even 
then only under strict and wise regulations. 
There, too, where confectionery is much more 
used than ou this side of the Channel, the 
medical officials exercise a vigilant inspection 
over its manufacture. 

THE TRUE RF.MEOY FOR COLLIERY* 
EXPLOSIONS. 

Sm,—With great interest ami curiosity 7 
perused a letter which appeared in number 
forty of “ Household Words,” purporting to 
supply a remedy for those lamentable colliery 
explosions that arc unhappily so frequent. 

Briefly, J beg to inlbrm yon that Artesian 
wells are only a partial and very uncertain 
method for carrying off a portion of the gas 
accumulated in the " goafs ” of a mine. 

In a properly inauaged colliery, this ini* 
portant object is thus effected :—The “goafs” 
are securely cut off from conmutnication with 
other parts of the workings by stoppings, and 
the gas continually accumulating iu these 
spaces is carried away to the “ dumb-drift,” 
which is an air-pa-wage ri ling gradually, and 
forming a junction wiili the upcast shaft, 
about live yards above the fire of the furnace. 
At a glance it will lie perceived that this is far 
more efficacious than any number of bore¬ 
holes—the draught of the furnace is powerful 
enough to draw off the impure air in the 
“goals,” while the greater space afforded by a 
drift, instead of a bore-hole, is another im¬ 
portant advantage. 

But it is not that we are without the means 
of ventilating our mines, or that we are in 
want of clever practical men ; both arc within 
our reach, ana explosions most frequently 
arise from those means not being made avail¬ 
able. You, Sir, have told us, in a few judicious 
remarks at the close of a “Coal Miner's 
Evidence,” in No. &7 of “ Household Words,” 
the best and most effectual remedy for 
colliery explosions. 

Government Inspection—not the appoint¬ 
ment of four gentlemen for the United King¬ 
dom—but a searching' and daily scrutiny into 
the system of working pursued in all fiery 
collieries, is the only remedy within our Teach, 
The present arrangement adopted by Govern¬ 
ment is miserably inefficient. No four men 
ossa inspect all the collieries in the kingdom. | 

Notw some nh«minn] ggent is discovered I 


capable of absorbing or neutralising carbu- 
retted hydrogen, mu mines be perfectly safe. 
It may, or may not be, in the power of bur 
chemists to achieve thk, but it does net seem 
impossible ; and if our Faradays amd Brandts 
can effect it, they will do man good to their 
follow creatures, by such a discovery, than any 
that lias yet been made. S. B. . 
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1'ART II.—FOREIGN SERVICE. 

jji - 

The pleasures of a barrack-yard, which 
Maurice began now to enjoy, were not destined 
to be of long continuance—at least without 
further probation ; for one fine day iu June, 
a letter arrived from the Horse Guards, 
ordering the commanding officer to hold the 
regiment in readiness for immediate embark¬ 
ation for foreign service. The news soon 
spread, and a stir wxs visible throughout the 
barracks, every man eagerly asking what was 
“ The Route ?” To enhance his national im¬ 
portance, which stood little in need of any¬ 
thing out of the common, the serjeant-major 
made a mystery of this particular, until he 
had assembled the “ none-eommiasioned ” 
(so he called them) to whom he communi¬ 
cated the fact—with as much circumstance 
as if lie hail received it personally under the 
Duke's own autograph—that the regiment 
was ordered to Halifax in Nova Scotia. 

Tn spite of the regimental school, which 
did not, however, at that time, attract one- 
twentieth part of the voluntary scholars who 
now flock to it, there were very few who 
knew exactly where Halifax, or indeed, where 
North America itself was situated. The pre¬ 
vailing idea was in favour of “ Chiny,” that 
being the.region to whidydi term incognita 
an* generally consigned Joy the uninitiated; 
hut some, whose geographical notions were 
even less precise, associating Halifax with a 
proverbial ‘expression current in the army, 
were inclined to tliiuk that it claimed kindred 
with even a warmer climate than that of 
“the flowery land.* They found out their 
mistake before they had been many months 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

But the regiment was not left altogether 
to hurst in ignorance, or discover, by dint of 
experience where Nova Scotia really was; 
for it happened that there was one old soldier 
iu it—ana he richly deservcd'the npjiellation 
—who hod formerly been quartered there. 
This was a man of the namo of Patrick Mae 
Manus, whs had commenced liis military 
career in the “Music ” of tho regiment, whoa 
he was basely ten years old, and just able to 
jingle the triangles, whose melody he was 
called upon to elicit. From the band he mm 
transferred to the drums ; and after two or 
three years’ experience in drubbing sheep¬ 
skin, was elevated to tho fifes. To what 
further musical eminence he might hove 
attained, it is difficult to my; perhaps he 
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might have expended himself on the key- 
Imffle, or have 'become absorbed in the mg 
drum; but at the proper age for rendering 
efficient militoiy service, the instrument to 
which he took a fancy, was the musket—and 
he was drafted into the battalion. 

There might have been something more 
than mere fancy in his last choice, for Patrick 
lias tender-hearted; and, though he would 
have fought any lad in the regiment of his 
own weight and age—or heavier and older, 
for that matter—os soon as eat his breakfast, 
be never conld bring himself to handle “ the 
eat; ” and when MacManus was a boy, a week 
seldom passed without his having more than 
one “ five-and-twenty ” to administer as his 
share of punishment inflicted before breakfast 
—when the meal that followed the punish¬ 
ment parade was rarely swallowed.* On 
these occasions the drum-major's cane left 
tokens on Patrick’s shoulders of the unwilling¬ 
ness with which he performed this description 
of “ duty; ” and that functionary, who was a 
sharp, red-faced little man, with a bandy 
elbow, gladly resigned liis “ chicken-hearted ” 
pupil—as he called him, by a misnomer which 
Patrick very soon rectified. Mac Manus 
quickly became a smart soldier, and, being 
generally liked in the regiment, had as rea¬ 
sonable a prosqiect of promotion as could be 
desired ; but, whether he were born—as some 
are—without ambition, or whether ill-luck, 
as frequently happens, predominated over 
his destiny, is a matter of doubt. Perhaps 
the real cause of. his continuing in the ranks 
arose from the good-nature aud “ devil-may- 
care-ism ” that got him into so many scrapes; 
which, though they did not affect his moral 
character, by no means elevated him in the 
eyes of the authorities us a model of military 
discipline. t • 

But if he did nbt acquire distinction by 
rank, Mac Manus speedily gained that sound 1 
distinction which renders a man invaluable 
on a march or bivouack, round a camp-fire or 
on a recruiting party; be could tell a good 
story, sing a good song, li^d an inexhaustible 
fund of good spirits, and made the best of 
'everything that was bad. “It’s the rough 
coat that turns the wet,” he used to say, “ so 
never take sorrow to heart, boys.” But if 
Mho Manus kept sorrow aloof he did not ex¬ 
clude sympathy, and it is difficult in the long 
run to prevent the two from uniting, only he 

* A vast amelioration with respect to corporal punish¬ 
ment has taken plaoe within the last twenty-flro yean. 
At that time the articles of war permitted, ana the inclina- 
tico of Urn comman ding officer very often enforced a 
punishment of three hundred lashes, when such was the 
sentence of a Regimental or Garrison Cnnrt Martial; more¬ 
over, If the crime were desertion, or a more than ordinarily 
flagrant brgaoh of military discipline, and a General Court 
Martial sat on the delinquent the amount of punishment 
might range from flve hundred to eight hundred lashes (or 


to eight hundtM lashes (or 


had the misfortune to witness the infliction of, on one Indi¬ 
vidual. Mow, the amount of corporal punishment la never 
permitted to exceed fifty lashes, and this only In aggravated 
oases; the general number being twenty-five, and thoae 
rarely Inflicted, so that praettesily, corporal punishment 
may he said to be almost abolished. 


took the disease in a mild form, bis warmth 
of heart preventing him from catching cold 
upon it. The beet elements of popularity 
were thus in his natural disposition, and then 
tbe length of his service gave him authority, 
so that if any question were on foot in the 
regiment affecting the rights or interests of 
the soldier, or if any doubtful point were to 
be decided, an appeal was always made to 
Mac Manus, and whatever be said was sure 
to give satisfaction. 

Accordingly, when the route, of which wo 
have spoken, was made known, abevy of fellows, 
foremost amongst whom was Maurice Savage, 
hurried off to the Canteen where Mac Manus 
was taking a quiet pipe and pot with bis 
friend Corporal nattier, and “discoorsin’ ” on 
the now universal topic. 

“ It’s about Halifax, then, that you want 
to know, boys! ” said the veteran. “ Make a 
circle and keep silence, and 1 ’ll tell you as 
much as will serve you all round for night¬ 
caps. 1 was but a gossoou when first 1 put 
my foot upon the iron-bound shores of Novy 
Skoshy. but I saw enough while I was there, 
and staid long enough to remember all about 
the place. It was in the Duke of Kent’s time, 
—her Majesty’s royal father—he was called 
Prince Edward then, and a pretty time we 
had of it. Och, boys, the drill was mur- 
thering entirely ! The officers called it * dis¬ 
cipline,’—it ’a harrassin’ the men in quarters, 
not discipline in the field that 1 mane, 
for ye can’t have too much discipline iu 
front of the enemy—that is, in rayaon. You 
think it-hard, boys, to be handed over to 
the care of Corporal Battler (here’s your 
health Corporal), when you hear the ‘ rouse 
and turn out,’ at six o’clock on a fine summer’s 
morning; but I should like to know what 
you’d have said, when tbe bugle blew in tbe 
middle of the night, and it was who should be 
first up to plaster his bead with powder and 
pomatum, shave off his whiskers close under 
the cheek-bone, leaving just enough to swear 
by, tie his comrade’s pigtail at a mathematical 


angle, pipe-ciay ms Dens, neei-Dan ms pouen, 
and do fifty other things that he ought to have 
got ready the evening before, to be in time for 
the daylight parade in the climate of Novy 
Skoshy, with the glass down at zero,—that a 
‘ noi'fcing,’ boys—or may be, five or six degrees 
below it.” 

“ Less than nothing! ” interrupted the 
schoolmaster sergeant, who was ex-ojjicio the 
regimental Bonnycastle, and had a vile habit 
of taking nothing for granted till it was 
proved; “ less than nothing! How do you i 
make that out, Bat 1 ” 

“ As pat as you plase, Sergeant, for a learned 
ignoramus as you are! A glass that held 
less than nothing would be a bad one to drink 
out of; wouldn’t it, Corporal Battler 1—(the 
gallant militarist nodded, and drained his 
own, by way of trying the experiment)—bat 
I’m snaking of a weather-glass, an insthru- 
ment like my pipe .filled with quicksilver, 
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wwn • notmng • scored across toe oeuy ox it, 
and plenty of tail to bring up the rear. But 
we wanted no thermometer to tell us it was 
could in Novy Skoshy, where the water froze 
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lingers sticking to the barrel. 

The majority of Mac Manus’s auditors gave 
a furtive glance at their horny hands as he 
made this announcement. 

“ Jt ’a clumsy work tossing Brown Bess 
about in gloves,” continued Mac Manus; 
“ but you roust do it there if you want to keep 
out of hospital—ay, and wash your face in 
snow if you ’re frostbitten ; or, perhaps, you 
may lave your ears behind you, and wake 
with a blue nose like the native Haligonians! 
IIow aity of us preserved a feature of our 
faces is more than I can tell you; for whim 
we got outside the barrack-yard, anil were 
marched off in the dark to Rockingham, 
where his Iloyal Highness lived, a place 
between live and six miles off, the Barber got 
a-hould of us, and — — ” 

“ Was it the barber of the ridgement ? ” 
interrupted Maurice, whose beanl had not 
yet begun to sprout. 

“Ay, and garrison too, my lad—the uni¬ 
versal barber—he had a roving commission, 
as the sailors say : but 3 ’ll tell you, boys— 
‘ Hie Barber ’ is the name the Haligonians 
give to the north-wester, that cuts in them 
parts sharper than any razor. You Vc about 
six months’ winter, dead-on-eud, in that 
climate, and he blows pretty nigh all the 
time. Well, we had this to face on our march, 
two hours of it, pitch dark, with creepers on 
our feet and heavy packs on our backs, and 
what for? To l»e overhauled by his Royal 
Highness and staff, almost afore they could 
sec whether we was the soldiers they came 
out to inspect, or so many ridgments of half- 
friz Novy Skosbiau bears! Faith, the bears 
had the beBt of it, for they had no tails to tie 
or pomatum to use—though they’re said to 
furnish it in plenty—and only comes out 
when they’re hunger-driven, but stays at 
home, for the most part, sleepin’ and Buckin’ 
their paws. The devil a much sleep did we 

S et, with three nights in bed for garrison 
ufy, and two out of it every week for parade 
at Rockingham, at lialf-pust six on a winter’s 
mornin’ in heavy marching order ! And then 
the sentries, whether it war on the dockyard 
wharlj or in the fort, high or low, the could 
got at you and nipped you like a vice. Oh, 
there was one post on tne brow of the hill,— 
many’s the time I never expected to be alive 
when the relief came round, and more than 
one poor fellow took his last sleep in that 
sentry box, not from neglect of duty, but in 
respect of the drowsiness ‘which bate 'em 
entirely. Onto give .way to it, boys, and it *s 
all up with you!” 

“And is it so cold as this all the year 
round t ” asked one of his hearers. 


“ It is not," replied Mac Manus with em* 
phasis. “ Tliry a three hours drill on the 
common in summer, and Bee what you’ll 
make of it. Talk of the glass then; it’s at 
boiling lmte, and the birds in the .air fall down 
ready roasted. Or go into the woods, and a 
pumpkin’s a fool to the size of your head, 
after being stung to death with the black flies 
and muskeeties, when yon come out again. 
But these is all the accidents of climate, boys. 
There’e plenty to make up for them incon¬ 
veniences. Speruts is dirt chape (hear, hear, 
from Corporal Rattler), ’specially Prince 
Edwards island Whiskey ; mate of all kinds 
is ravsonable, and so is greens, and the like, 
and ’taties; fish is to be had for a song, and 
they tlirow the lobsters at you, if you just 
looked at ’em. A lad, when he’s off duty, 
may go out of an aftliemoon and ate as many 
ras’b'riea off the rocks as would keep a pastry¬ 
cook in jam for a twelvemonth. Then there ’s 
the fogs and the snow when yon can’t go out 
to driil (Barrack room drill can always lie 
hail, suggested CnrjKiral Rattler), and the 
sleigh-driving, and the snow-balling, and the 
sliding down hill—for its all down hill at 
Halifax—and the officers’ plays, and all kinds 
of divarsions of which you partake, more or 
less. ()h, take my word lbr it, there’s worse 
places in the world than Novy Skoshy, and 
some of us’ll live to lind that out.” 

In this expose of Mac Manus there was 
enough, and more than enough, to set his 
audience thinking, and many were the 
speculations to which it gave birth ; but, on 
tile whole, the men were well enough pleased 
with their destination. It seldom happens 
otherwise, for no class is so fond of change 
and movement as the soldier, and that, at 
least, was secured by the order to march. 
How the. march or transit was to be con¬ 
ducted, was another affair, and that itis our 
business now to describe. 

Four transports were immediately taken up 
by government, and, as fast as they were got 
ready, were sent round to Liverpool, to re¬ 
ceive the number troops allotted to each. 
It will -be enough for our purpose to 
select that which bore Maurice and his 
fortunes. 

An embarkation, however, is never a very 
satisfactory performance, even in private life; 
but when the “ small family party ” consists 
of a couple of hundred soldiers, a good many 


and other impedimenta, tlic pleasures of tra' 
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your troops are fairly settled down in your 
transport, a variety of “ disagreeables " have 
to be encountered. 

The worst of these occur ou board the 
transport; but it is no trifling task to get 
everybody fairly into the boats; and a drover’s 
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' togt'Vt -Snrithfield has 'bat a riigkt dutyto 
parfor® in getting Mb flock into their pen, 
compared with that of officers and non-com¬ 
missioned officers in rooting -the stragglers 
out of the public-houses mto which they will 
drop to take -“the parting-glam ” with each 
other, though their destination be identical, 
and the dreaded separation no greater than 
the distance between their respective ham¬ 
mocks. 'The ladies tqp—pity that we should 
say so—-give no -little trouble. The stem 
rates of the service admit of only sue married 
woman per company; and the selection, in 
tins ease, is guided by the good conduct of 
the claimants, of whom there are always more 
$>yn -the regulations admit of taking. Add 
to this, the fact, that it generally happens that 
promises which, no doubt, would gladly lie 
forgotten—not to say broken—are rigidly 
enforced during the last week before the 
regiment embarks, by damsels who will not be 
included in the category alluded to in the 
t pleasant tune with which the men march out 
of quarters. The consequence of this is, that 
three or four women, per company, are often 
added to its strength—we must not say its 
weakness—at -the very last moment, for whom 
there is not the shadow of a chance that they 
will be permitted to go out with their hus¬ 
bands. Nevertheless, they marry; they climb 
into the baggage-wagon, “just to say good¬ 
bye,”—they weep and embrace, and wave 
their handkerchiefs at the water-side; they 
scream “ farewell,” in accents of the wildest 
despair; they swoon on the beach, ore carried 
ofi by eompassonate individuals, and are seen 
no more, till some four or five days after¬ 
wards, when -the transport is fairly “in blue 
water” when they emerge from their liiding- 
a places, between decks, satisfied—though they 
are nert to be proviganed, and are threatened 
with all sorts of pahis and penalties—that it 
is impossible now to send them back; in spite 
of the declaration of the commanding officer 
on board, that he will hail the first vessel he 
. meets returning to England, and trans-ship 
them in (he middle of th«h Atlantic J 
Sow these extra women manage to effect 
. their entrance into the transport, is a mystery 
afr great as that which puzzled George the 
Third in the celebrated case of the appfle- 
dumpftngs; but ban and bar -them as yon 
wffl, seise on them when they arc half-way 
up the aKle, put double sentries at each gang- 
wajyresart to every ingenious expedient that 
can be thought of, and, mdgrt tout, nob a 
"man-jack” of these Ariadnas will he left 
behind. Perhaps the inappropriate word we 
have just used may furnish some clue to the 


bestowal of -“the Inebriatedtfibekuceessful 
mustering of u the uric, iamey &ad laxy; ” am 
strokes of art whfoh. -ought alone tie ensure the 


experience to recount of lismg detectodrthe 
jftfty Taylor tr an sm igra tion. 

The distribntHHi of the troops into their 
severed berths; the vtowbm of the baggage 


by some df the prohibited women; thesafe 


strokes of art whfoh -ought -alone tie ensure the 
promotion of those who am- called upon to 
perform them. If the people -of toe transport 
lent-any kind Of assistance, ft would be some¬ 
thing ; but from the agent in his cabin, to the 
loblolly boy in the caboose, the sole occu¬ 
pation of each consists in damning “the 
sogers,” and sulkily refusing to answer the 
simplest questions; so that they don't mend 
the matter, and the only thing left, is to trust 
to time and that providential interference, 
which is always working for our good, unseen, 
though we by no means recommend those in 
difficulties to trust to it alone. 

As long as the transport is In harbour, 
difficulties abound ; boats are always coming 
alongside with hecatombs of fresh meat and 
piles of vegetables, for too -officers awl ser¬ 
geants’ messes: smugglers insinuate gin in 
bladders; an unlucky woman is discovered, 
and sent ashore, who comes back again some¬ 
how, like a bad penny—probably in the 
return boat; in short, until toe Blue Peter is 
hoisted, the vessel is one scene of unutterable 
confusion. In the early days of Patrick 
Mac Manus, this scene was prolonged till the 
wind blew lair, but toe steam-tugs now are 
toe “ tricksy spirits ” that supersede the wind 
till the transports arc outside. 

It was by toe aid of two of these nau¬ 
tical Etfreets toot the “ Eliza Biggleswade ” 
transport, with “ No. 27"” painted on each 
side of her bows, which conveyed the last 

division of the-Iteghnent, was tugged 

into the Channel, -where Maurice Savage, and 
about a hundred and fifty <tf his comrades— 
to say nothing Of women and children—com* 
meneed that series of involuntary evolutions 
which are almost invariably performed by 
those who have never been at sea before. 

In toe course df a few days, however, 
matters righted themselves a little. Soldiers 
arc not allowed to be sick any longer than is 
absolutely necessary; and ft is surprising how 
effective the word of command is which sends 
a follow on deck to look out for his grog at 
the tub, or his ration at toe caboose, when he 
knows that if he remains below he shall 
receive neither. “Sea legs" are not very 
readily found in ordinary-eases; hut a soldier 
discovers his as soon as most people, having 
his ranks to keep, and certain manoeuvres to 
go through on -a limited scale, in spite of toe 
rolling or pitching of the vessel, and at toe 
expiration of a weric -or so, there remained 
scarcely half-a-dozen on heand toe “Bin 
Biggleswade” wko had not been laughed 
or drifted out of their -“ sea-sorrows.” The 
voyage was aeeompBsbed without any re¬ 
markable casualties ; there was cod-fishing 
by day, on toe Banks of Newfoundland, to 
amuse toe men and give toem a welcome 
.supply, and' a careful watch and ward by 
night onthe-tame banks to c e csnb being run 
down in the heavy Newfoundland fogs. 
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Sable Maandj dreary'and inhospitable #ieugh 
it be, was bailed and passed with pleasure. 
Sambro’ light wasa welcome signal; the pilot, 
who oome on board in the grey of the moming, 
was a messenger of glad tidings-; and the 
beautiful harbour of Halifax a joyful sight 
sifter seven weeks’ confinement in the “ Suiza 
Biggleswade.” 

To load with far more regularity than they 
hod embarked—shake hands with their com¬ 
rades, wiio had .preceded them—to march up 
the hill to barracks, with-the air of men who 
luul already seen some service, and were pre¬ 
pared to see more—and to know that they 
were in a new hemisphere, with no aspect 
materially altered of things they had been 
accustomed to behold-—were-mattere on which 
the young soldiers congratulated themselves 
with no small degree of internal satisfaction; 
and no one amongst them more readily than 
Maurice Savage, heretofore the unwilling 
pupil of Corporal Itattler, hut now l>y no 
means the least active or efficient of the light 
company in the Bcgiment. 

liis nirther and final progress will he told 
next week. 

“JUDGE NOT!” 

Many years since, two pupils of the Uni¬ 
versity at "Warsaw were passing through the 
street iu which stands the column of King 
Sigisnmnd, round whose pedestal may gene¬ 
rally be seen seated a numlter of women 
selling fruit, cokes, and a variety of eatables, 
to tbe passers-by. The young men paused to 
look at a figure whose oddity attracted then- 
attention. This was a man apparently be¬ 
tween -fifty and sixty years of age: his eoat, 
onee black, was worn threadbare ; his broad 
hat overshadowed a thin wrinkled face; his 
form was greatly emaciated, yet he walked 
with a firm and rapid step, lie stopped at 
one of the stalk beneath the column, pur¬ 
chased a halfpenny worth of bread, ate part 
of it, put the remainder into his pocket, and 
pursued 'his-way towards the palace of General 
Zmonczek, lieutenant of the kingdom, who, 
in the absence of the Czar, Alexander, exer¬ 
cised royal authority ; in Poland. 

“ Do -you know that man 1” asked one 
student of the other. 

“I do not; but, judging by his lugubrious 
costume, and no less mournful countenance, I 
should guess him to be on undertaker.” 

“Wrong, my friend; he k Stanislas 


“Sbasxkri ” exclaimed the .student, looking 
after .the man, -Who was then entering the 
palace. “ How can a mean, wretclied-looking 
man, -who stops-in the middle of the .street to 
buyamoraelof bread, berich and powerful ? ” 
“ Ye^ no it k,” replied his conmankm. 

Under .this rnggoauamg exterior .is hidden 
one of our most nrffnantiS ministers, and one 
of the most mutinous mvam of Europe.” 

Tbe man whose appearance contrasted so 


-strongly with has -social position, who was-as 
powerful as he aeemsd Insmufr^nt/as rich 
■as he appeared poor, owed ml his fortune to 
thimself— -to his labours, and to his genius. 

Of low extraction—he -loft -Poland, while 
young, in order to acquire learning. His 
.passed -some years in the Umvenmes -of 
Lerpsic -and Gottingen, continued hk-studies 
in the College of France, under Brisson' and 
D’Aubanton; gained tl\p friendship of Boffim; 
visited the Alps and the Apennines; and, 
finally, returned to Ms native land, starel. 
•with rich and varied learning. 

-He was speedily invited by a nobleman trf* 
take charge of the education of his son. 

; Afterwards, the Government wished to profit 
j by his talents; and Btaszic, from grade to 
! grade, was raised to the highest poets and the 
j greatest dignities. His economical habits made 
| him rich. Five hundred serfs cultivated his 
j lands, and he possessed large sums of money 
i placed at interest. When did uny m«n ever 
rise very far above the rank in which he was 
I born, without presenting a mark for envy 
i detraction to Mm their arrows against 1 
Mediocrity always avenges itself by calumny; 
and so Staazic found it, tor the good folks of 
Warsaw were quite ready to attribute all hk 
actions to sinister motives. 

A group-of idlers liad paused dose to where 
the students were standing. All looked at 
the minister, and every one had something to 
say against liim. 

“Who would over think,” cried a noble, 
whose grey moustaches and old-fashioned 
costume recalled the era of KingBigisunmd, 
“ that he could lie a minister of state 1 For¬ 
merly, when a Palatin traversed the Capital, 
a troop of horsemen both preceded ana. 
.followed him. Soldiers dispersed the crowds 
that pressed to look at hint But what respect 
can be felt for an old milbr, who baa not .tiw 
heart to afibrd himself a coach, and who-eats 
a piece of bread in the streets, just as a 
.beggar would do 1 ” 

“His heart,”-said a priest, “is » hard as 
-the iron chest in w|pch he keeps his gold; a 
.poor man might die .of hunger at lets door, 
before he would give him alms.” 

“ Be ‘has wont the some coat for the last 
ten years,” remarked another. 

“He site cm tbe ground for fear of wearing 
out hk chairs,” chimed -in a sancy-luoking. 
lad, and «very -one joined in a mocking laugh. 

A young pupil of one of the .public schook 
had listened m indignant silence to these 
speeches, which out him to the heart; and 
-at length, unable to restrain himself lie 
turned towards the priest, and said.:— 


What doss it-signify to us how he dresses, .® 
■what he-eats, if he mokes a noble .use .of fifar 
fortune ? ” 

“ And pray wliat use dost fas rmdte uf 4b! 1 ” -. 
“®ie Aoader -y-of Sciences wanted apiane 
for a library, and had not funds toirirs mm*. 
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\R7bq bestowed on them a magnificent palace 1 1 
' Wasit not Staszic! ” 

« Oh 1 yes, because he is as greedy of praise 
as of gold.” 

“Poland esteems, as her chief glory, the- 
man who discovered the laws of the sidereal 
movement. Who was it that raised to him a 
monument worthy of his renown—calling the 
chisel of Canovn to honour the memory of 
Copernicus ! ” 

“ It was Staszic,” replied the priest, “ and 
so all, Europe honours for it the generous 
; senator. But, my young friend, it is not the 
light of the noon-day sun that ought to 
'Slumme Christian charity. If you want 
’ really to know a man, watch the daily course 
pf his private life. This ostentatious miser, 
in the hooks! which he publishes, groans over j 
the lot of the peasantry, and in his vast 
domains he employs five hundred miserable 
Serb. Co some morning to his house—there 
yon will find a poor woman beseeching with 
tears a cold proud man who repulses her. 
' That man is Staszic—that woman his sister. 
Ought hot the haughty giver of palaces, the 
builder of pompons statues, rather to employ 
himself in protecting his oppressed serfs, and 
relieving his destitute relative 1 ” 

The young man began to reply, but no one 
would listen to him. Sad ana dejected at 
hearing one who ,had been to him a true and 
generous friend, so spoken of, he went to his 
humble lodging. 

Next morning he repaired at an early hour 
.to the dwelling of his benefactor. There he 
met a woman weeping, and lamenting the in¬ 
humanity of her mother. 

Tins confirmation of what the priest had 
arid, inspired the young man with a fixed 
determination. It was Staszic who had placed 
him at college, and supplied him with the 
- means of continuing there. Now, he would 
; reject his gifts—he would not accept benefits 
. from a man who could look unmoved at his 
'own taster’s tears. 

The learned minister, seeing his favourite 
'f !wapil enter, did not desist,fromhia occupation, 
continuing to write, said to him: 

*' “ WelL Adolphe, what can I do for you to* 
''ViJSy ? If you want books, take them oat of 
rjjigr library; or instruments—order them, and 
' (Hfotfdo*e the bill. Speak to me freely, and tell 

t ifyou want anything.” 

C|n the contrary, Sir, I come to thank yon 
worn past kindness, and to say that I must 
in future decline receiving your gifts.” 

* * Ypu ate, then, become rich V’ 

“ I am as poor as ever,” 

"And your college!” 

“ I must leave it” 

! “ Impossible! ” cried Staszic, standing up, 
and fixing his penetrating eyes on his visitor. 
“ You are the most p?oiv«sing of all our pupils 
—it must not be I" 

In vainxhe young student tried to conceal 
the motive of his oandaOtj Staszic insisted on 
lowing it 


"You wish,” said Adolphe,”!*) heap favours 
on me, at the expense of your suffering family.” 

The powerful minister could not. conceal 
liis emotion. His eyes filled with tears, and 
he pressed the young man’s hondrwarmly, as 
he said: 

“ Dear boy, always take heed to this counsel 
—* Jonas NOTHING BEFORE THE TIME.’ Ere 
the end of life arrives, the purest virtue may 
be soiled for vice, and the bitterest calumny 
proved to be unfounded. My conduct is, in 
truth, an enigma, which I cannot now solve— 
it is the secret of my life.” 

Seeing the young man still hesitate, be 
added: 

“ Keep an account of the money I give you, 
consider it as a loan; and when some da}', 
through labour and study, yon find yourself 
rich, pay the debt by educating a poor, de* 
serving student. As to me, wait for my 
death, before you judge my life.” 

During fifty years Stanislas Staszic allowed 
malice to blacken his actions. He knew the 
time would come when all Poland would do 
him justice. 

On the 2l)th of January, 1826, thirty thou¬ 
sand mourning Poles flocked around his bier, 
and sought to touch the pall, as though it 
were some holy, precious relic. 

The Russian army could not comprehend 
the reason of the homage thus paid by the 
people of Warsaw to this illustrious man. 
His last testament fully explained the reason 
of his apparent avarice. His vast estates were 
divided into five hundred portions, each to 
become the property of a free peasant—his 
former serf. A school, on an admirable plan 
and very extended scale, was to be established 
for the instruction of the peasants’ children in 
different trades. A reserved fund was pro¬ 
vided for the succour of the sick and aged. 
A small yearly tax, to be paid by the liberated 
serfe, was destined for purchasing, by degrees, 
the freedom of their neighbours, condemned. 


Staszic bequeathed six hundred thousand 
florins for founding a model hospital; and he 
left a cdhsiderable sum towards educating 
poor and studious youths. As for lus sister, 
she inherited only the Bame allowance which 
he had given her, yearly, during his life; for 
she was a person of careless, extravagant, 
habits, who dissipated foolishly all (he money 
she received. 

A strange fete was that of Stanislas Staszic. 
A martyr to calumny during Ida life, after 
death his memory was Messed and revered by 
the multitudes whom he had made happy. 
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PLATE GLASS. 


Two other gentlemen occupied the railway 
carriage, which, on a gusty day in December, 
was conveying us towards Gravesend, vid 
Blackwall. One wore spectacles, by the aid 
of which he was perusing a small pocket edition 
of his favourite author. No sound escaped liis 
lijw; yet, his under-jaw and his disengaged 
hand moved with the solemn regularity of 
an orator emitting periods of tremendous 
euphony. Presently, his delight exploded in 
a loud shutting up of the book and an enthu¬ 
siastic appeal to us in favour of the writings of 
l)r. Samuel Johnson. “ What, for example, 
can 1st finer, gentlemen, than liis account, of 
the origin of glass-making ; in which, being 
a drysalter, I take a particular interest. Let 
me read the passage to yon' ” 

“ But the noise of the train ” 

“ Sir, I can drown that.” 

The tone in which the Johnsonian “ Sir ” 
was let off, left no doubt of it. Though a 
small man, the reader was what his favoui-ite 
writer would have denominated a Stentor, aud 
what the modern Bchc>l would call a Stunner. 
When he re-opened the book and began to 
read, the words smote the ear, as if they 
had been shot out of the mouth of a cannon. 
To give additional effect to the rounded 
periods of his author, he waved his arm in the 
air at each turn of a sentence, as if it bad been 
a circular saw. “Who,” he recited, “when he 
saw the first sand or ashes, by a casual intense¬ 
ness of heat, melted.into a metalline form, 
rugged with excrescences, and clouded with 
impurities, would have imagined, that in this 
shapeless lump lay concealed so many conve¬ 
niences of life, ns would in time constitute a 
great part of the happiness of the world t 
Yet by some such fortuitous liquefaction 
was mankind taught to procure a body at 
once in a high degree solid and transparent, 
which might admit the light of the sun, and 
exdude the violence of the wind: which 
might extend the sight of the philosopher to 
new ranges of existence, and charm him at one 
time with the unbounded extent of the mar 
terial creation, and at another.with the end¬ 
less subordination of animal life; and, what 
is yet of more importance, might supply the 
decant’ of nature, and succour old age with 
subsidiary sight. Thus was the first artificer 


in glass employed, though without his own 
knowledge or expectation, lie was facili¬ 
tating aud prolonging the enjoyment of light, 
enlarging the avenues of science, and con¬ 
ferring the highest and most lasting pleasures; 
he was enabling the student to contemplate 
nature, and the beauty to behold herself. 
This passion for-” 

“ Blackwall, gents ! Blackwall, ladies! 
Boat for Gravesend ! ” We should, unques¬ 
tionably, have been favoured with the rest of . 
the ninth number of the “ Rambler ” (in which 
the foregoing passage occurs) hut for these 
announcements. 

“There is one thing, however,” said the 
little man with the loud voiee, as we walked 
from the platform to the pier, “ which I cannot 
understand. What docs the illustrious essayist 
mean by the ‘fortuitous liquefaction ’ of the 
sand and ashes. Was glass found out by 
accident 1 ” 

Luckily, a ray of school-day classics en¬ 
lightened a corner of our memory', and we 
mentioned the well-known story, in Pliny, 
that some Phoenician merchants, carrying 1 
saltpetre to the mouth of the river Belus^ 
went ashore; and, placjpg some lumps of the, 
cargo under their kettles to cook food, the heat 
of the fire fused the nitre, which ran among 
the sand of the shore. The cooka finding 
this union to province a translucent substance, 
discovered the art of making glass, 

“ That,” said our other companion, holding 
his hat to prevent the wind from blowing it 
aboard the Gravesend steamer (which was 
not to start for ten minutes), “ has been the , 
stock tale of all writers on tue subject, from 
Pliny down to Ure ; but, Sir Gardiner Wil¬ 
kinson has put it out of the power of future . 
authors to repeat it. That indefatigable 
haunter of Egyptian tombs discovered mutate 
representations of glass-blowing, painted on 
tombs of the time of Orairtnsin the First, 
some sixteen hundred years before the date of 
Pliny’s story. Indeed, a glass head, bearing 
the name of a king who lived fifteen hundred 
yean before Christ, was found in another 
tomb by Captain Henvey, the Bpecifie gravity 
of which is precisely that of English crown- 
glass.” ; ; , 

“You seem to know all about it 1” exclaimed 
the loud-voiced mau. 

“ Being a director of a plate-gbuM company 
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I Live it my business to learn all that 
books could teach me on the aubjeet.” 

«I should like to see glass made!” said the 
vociferous admire* of Dr. Johnson, “ especially 
plate gloss.” 

To this, the other replied, with ready polite¬ 
ness, “If your wish be very strong, and you 
have an hour to spare, 1 shall he happy to 
show you the warkB, to 'which 1 am going,— 
those of the Thames Plate Glass Company. 
Theyare dose by.” 

“The fact is,” was the reply, “Mrs. BobsIo 
(I' m sorry to say Mrs. Bossle is an. invalid) 
expects me down to Gravesend to tea; but 
an hour won't matter much.'' 

“And you, sir I ” said the civil gentleman, 
addressing me. 

My desire was equally strong, and the 
next hour equally my own; tor, us the 
friend, whom a negligent public lnvd drivru 
to emigration, was uot to sad until the next 
morning, it did not much matter whether I 
took my last farewell of him at Gravesend 
early or late that evening. 

Tracking our guide through dock gates, 
over narrow drawbridges, along quays; now, 
dodging the rigging of slops ; now, tripping 
over cables, made “ taut ” to rings; now, 
fattin g foul of wnrpiug-po'ls (for it was 
getting dusk); one minute, leaping over de¬ 
serted timber; tile next, doubling stray casks; 
the next, winding among the strangest ruins 
of dismantled steam-boats, for which a regular 
Hospital seemed established iu that dusolatt 
region of mild and water; then, emerging 
into dirty lanes, and turning the corners of 
roofless houses ; we finished an exciting game 
of Follow my Leader, at a pair of tall gates. 
On* of these, admitted us into the precincts 
of the southernmost of the six manufactories 

plate glass existing jp this country. 

The find ingredient ip the making of glass, 
to which we were introduced, was contained 
in a goodly row of barrels in full tap, marked 
with the esteemed brand of “ Truman, IIan¬ 
bury, Buxton, & Co.” It is 'the well-known 
fermented extract of malt and hops, which 
is, it aasnm nearly us ueceskary to the pro¬ 
duction of good plate glass, as flint and soda. 
To liquefy the latter materials by means of 
Ifirs, is, in truth, dry work; and our cicerone 
explained, tliat sevui pints per day, per man, 
of fl fcwsM B' Truman, H anbury, Buxton, and 
C-s&a»njf’s entire, lias been lound, after years 
of ttyEnty ex per ienoi ■, to lie absolutely necessary 
to moisten human elav, hourly baked at the 
mouths of blazing furnaces. These furnaces 
emit a beat more intense than the most per¬ 
spiring imagination ran conceive, or the 
staunchest thermometer indicate. An attempt 
to ascertain the degree of heat was once 
made: a pyrometer (a tbermomnter of the 
superlative degree, or “ fire-measurer,”) was 
applied to the throat' of a furnace — for 
ovety furnace has its month, its throat, and 
its flaming tongues; but, the wretched instru¬ 
ment, after five minutes’ scorching, made an 


expiring effort to made thirteen hundred 
degrees u hove boiling point , crocked, was 
shivered into bits, and was finally swallowed 
up by the insatiable element whose proceed¬ 
ings it hod presumptuously attempted to 
register. 

Having, by this time, missed a yard, we 
stood on the edge of a foul creek of the 
Thames, so horribly slimy that u crocodile, or 
an alligator, or any scaly monster of the 
Saurian period, seemed much moro likely to 
lie encountered in such a neigh born hood than 
the beautiful subs lance that makes our 
modern rooms so glittering and bright; our 
streets so dazzling, and our windows at once 
so radiant and so strong. 

‘‘In oi-der to understand our process 
thoroughly,” said the obliging director of the 
sevui acres <>! factory ami the four hundred 
opeiolives we had come to see. “we must 
begin with the beginning. This,” picking up 
from a heap a haudlul of the finest of fine 
sand—tin* glittering pounce, in fact, with 
which our forefathers hjwngliij their wilting, 
—“ is the iiasis of all giaas. It is the whitest, 
most highly pulverised flint sand that can be 
procured. This comes from Lynn, on the 
coast of Norfolk. Its mixture with the other 
materials is a secret, even to us. We give 
the man who possesses it a handsome snlaiy 
for cxei rising his mystery 

“A secret!” cried Mr. Bossle. “Every 
body T thought, knew—at least everyliody iu 
, the diysdlterv line niulevstamb—what glass 
I is made of. Why, l eon repeat the reupe 
given by Dr. lire, from memory :—To every 
hundred paits of materials, th**ro are of 
pure sand forty-three parts; soda twenty- 
five and a half (by the bye, we have some 
capital carlionate coming forward ex Mary 
Anne, that we could let you have at a low 
figure); quick-lime, four ; nitre, one and a 
half; broken glass twenty-six. The Doctor 
calculates, if I remomber rightlv, that of the 
whole, thirty parts of this compound run 
to waste iu fusing, so that seventy per cent, 
becomes, on nn average, glass.” 

“ That ih all very true,” was the answer; 
“ but our glass is, we flatter ourselves, of a 
much lietter colour, and stands annealing 
better, than Unit made from the ordinary ad¬ 
mixture : from wliiuli, Ivowever, ours differs but 
little—only, J think, in the relative quantities* 
iu that lies the secret.” 

Mr. Bossle expressed great anxiety to behold 
an individual who was possessed of a secret 
worth several hundreds aryear, paid weekly. 
Romance hi variably associates itself with 
mystery; and we are not quite sure from 
the awful way in which Mr. Bossle dropped 
his voice to a soft whisper, that he did 
not expect, on entering the chamber of 
pro-vitniied che m ical s, to find an individual 
clothed like the hermit in “Roaseiaa,” or 
mingling his “ (dements ” with the wand of 
Hmues Triamegistus. He looked as if he 
could hardly believe his spectacles, when he 
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saw. a 'plain, respectable-looking, ifidiSereftt- 
tempered nun, not» whit more awe-inspiring j 
—or more -dusty—than a miller on a market- 
day. 

We do not insinuate that Mr. Bessie en¬ 
deavoured’ to “pluck out the heart of the 
mystery,” though nothing seemed to escape 
the focus of his spectacles. But, although here 
lay, in separate heaps, the sand and soda and 
saltpetre and lime and cullet, or broken 
glasswhile there, in a huge trough, those in¬ 
gredients were mixed up (like “ broken ’’ in 
a confectioner’s shop) ready to he pushed 
through a trap to tilt the crucible or stomach 
of the furnace; yet, despite Mr. Bessie's sly 
| investigations, and sonorous enquiries, he left 
the boll of “elements” as wise as he had 
entered. 

Passing through a variety of places in which 
the trituration, purification, and cleaning of 
| the materials were going on, we mounted to 
i an upper story tl\yt reminded us of the yard 
\ in which the cunning Captain of the Forty 
I Thieves, when lie was disguised as an Oil 
j Merchant, stored his pretended merchandise. 

; Jt was filled with rows and rows of great clay 
j jars, something like bun-els with their heads 
knocked out. Each had, instead of a lmop, 
j an indented band round t he middle, for the iu- 
! sertion of the iron gear by which they were, in 
\ chic lime, to lie lifted into and out of the raging 
I furnaces. There were t wo sizes; one about 
four feet deep, and three feet six inches in 
diameter, technically called “pots,” and des¬ 
tined to receive the materials for their first 
sweltering. The. smaller vessels (cuvette#) 
were of the some shape, hut only two feet 
b*. inches deep, and two feet in diameter. 
These were the crucible* in which the vitre¬ 
ous compound was to be tired a secoud time, 
ready tor casting. These vessels are built — 
for that is really the process; ami it requires 
a twelvemonth to build one, so gradually 
must it settle auil harden, mid so slowly must 
it bo pieewl together, or the furnace would 
immediately destroy iL—of Stourbridge clay, 
which is the purest ami least silicioits yet 
discovered. (The clay mentioned in our 
recent article, “The Devonshire Dorado,”* 
may be worth a trial, lor the manufacture of 
these crucibles.) 

“We have now," said Mr. Bossle, wiping 
hie spectacles, and gathering lumsclf up for a 
loud Johnsonian period, “seen the raw am-, 
terials ready to lie submitted to the action of 
> the fire, and We have also beheld the vessels 
in winch the vitrification is to take place. 
Bet us therefore witness the actual liquefao-1 
tioa« 

In obedience to this grandiloquent wish, we 
were shown into the hall of furnaces. • 

It was a sight indeed. A lofty and enor- 
nufuft hall, with windows hi the high walls 
open to the rainy night. Down the centre, a 
fearful *ow of rearing furnaces, white-hot i to 


look at which, even through the chinks in the 
iron screens before them, and* masked. Seemed 
to seoseh and splinter the very breath within 
one. At right angles with this hail, another, an 
immense building in itself} with unearthly- 
looking instruments hanging on' file walls, and 
strewn about, as if for some diabolical cookery. 
In dark corners, where the furnaces - redly 
glimmered on them, from time to time, knots 
of Bwarthy muscular men, with nets drawn 
over their faces, or hanging from their hats: 
eonfiuosdlv grouped, wildly dressed, scarcely 
heard to mutter amidst the roaring Of the fires, 
and mysteriously coming and going, like pdo- 
turesque .sliailows, cant by the terrific glare. 
Such figures there must have been, once upon 
a time, in some such scene, ministering to the 
worship of fire, and feeding the altars of the 
cruel god with victims. Figures not dis¬ 
similar, alas! there have been, torturing and 
burning, even in Our Havionr’s name. But, 
happily those bitter days arc gone. The sense¬ 
less world is tortured for the good of man, 
and made to take new forms in his service, 
rpon the rack, we stretch the ores and mcLals 
of the earth, ami not the image of the Creator 
of alL These fires and figures are the agents 
ol‘ civilisation, and not of deadly persecution 
and black murder. Burn fires and welcome! 
making a light in England that shall not be 
quenched by all the monkish dreamers in the 
world! 

We were aroused by a sensation like 
the sudden application of a hot mask to 
the countenance. As wc instinctively placed 
a hand over our face to ascertain how much 
of the skin was peeling ofl} our cool in¬ 
formant announced that the furnace over 
against us had liecn opened to perform the 
trkjeUvje, or ladling of the liquid jmt A feu 
from the large pots into the smaller oiies. 
“ 1 must premise,” lie Si, “ that one-third of 
the raw materials, as put together by our 
secret friend, are first thrown in ; and when 
that is melted, oue-third more; on that being 
fused, the last third is added. The mouth of 
the furnace is then closed, and an enormous 
heat kept up by rile tieewr or stoker (all our 
terms are taken from the French), during six¬ 
teen hours. That time having now elapsed, 
in the case, of the flaming pot before you, the 
furnace is opened. The man with the long 
ladle thrusts it, you perceive. into the pot, 
Jakes out a ladlcful, and, by (lie assistance of- 
two companions, throws the vitrified dough 
upon an iron anvil. The other two men turn it 
over and over, spread it upon the inverted flat* 
iron, and twitch out, with pliers, any speck 
of impurity ; it is tossed again into the ladle^ 
and thrown into a cuvette In another furnaoe. 
When Idle cuvettes are full, that furnace ia 
stopped up to maintain a roaring heat for., 
another eight hours; and, in the langsage-ef 
the men. ‘ the ceremony is performed," 

At tins moment, the noise hurst forth from 
the middle of the enormous Bhed, of several 
beats of a gong: so load, that they .even 
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5 *’ Wft | Mtt , Jj the successor of his firther. | 
■ from him to myself s so 

; ^aay''aB to he hardly felt. When I threw 
^ufSae my yellow breeches, and: came out of 
the “ Blue Coat School,” with some knowledge 
of Greek, and very .small skill in penmanship, 
1 was at once transplanted to a stool at my 
lather’s desk; which stood railed off, in a 
corner of the great hall, under the stained- 

S lass window. The master and twelve senior 
verymen, who formed wliat is ealletl the 
Court of Assistants, saw me there when they 
met together; and one patted me on the 
head, and prophesied great tilings of me, 
while I sat, very red in the lace, wondering 
Who had been talking to him about me. 
Another, who had himself worn the girdle 
sad blue-petticoats, some half a century ore-, 
viously, examined my classical knowledge; 
and, finding himself somewhat, at fault, re¬ 
marked that he was not fresh from school, 
like me. At length, my father and 1 attended 
their meetings alternately; and, as he became 
old and infirm, the duties devolved entirely 
upon me. When he died, therefore, there was 
no change. The twelve liverymen held up 
twelve of their four-ami-twenty hands, and my j 
election was recorded on the minutes. -j 

Carvers’ Hall was a place not very easy to 
find out, for any but the warder and twelve 
liverymen: but, as few people else ever h:ul 
occasion to find It out, that was not of much 
consequence. The portion of the city in 
which it stood had escaped the Fire of 
London, which took a turn at a short distance, 
-owing, perhaps, to a change in the wind, ami 
left the Hall and some adjacent courts un- 
txrached. In order to arrive there, it was 
necessary, first, to pass through a narrow 
f passage running up from Tliames Street; 
then, along a pavwLyard, by the railing of a 
church; and, lastly, dom> an impassable court, 
n't. the bottom of which stood the antique 
'.gateway of Carvers’ Hall. Over the doom 
Way was a curious carving of the Resurrection, 
% oak, which must have cost some ancient 
ihifensber of the Worshipful Guild considerable 
time and trouble. There Srere represented 
graves opening, and bald-headed old men 
forcing up the lids of their family-vaults— 
some'looking happy, and Borne with their 
features distorted by despair. Out of others, 
whole families, mother, father, and several 
children, had just issued, and were stand lug 
hand-in-hand. Some, again, were struggling, 
h4lf-buried in the ground; while- others, 
already extricated, were assisting their kins¬ 
men in their efforts to disinter themselves. 
The scene was made a section, in order to- 
give the spectator A view of an immense host 
of cherubim above, sitting upon a massy pile, 
of cloud j through which—the middle point 
of the picture—the summoning angel was 
throwing himself down, with a trumpet in 
his hand; which, according to the relative 
scale of ike work, must If ante been several 
leagues, at least, in length. Having passed' 


under this gateway, ym catered a small 
square' yard, paved vnth black and white 
stones, placed diamond-wise j end fitting yon 
was the Hall itself, -up three stone steps, and 
with a wooden portico. 

This solitary building, silent and retired, 
though in the heart of a crowded city, has 
been iny home fin- nearly sixty years, I have 
become assimilated to the place by loug usage. 
I am myself silent, retired, and tenacious 'of 
old habits; though I do not think this is my 
natural disposition. But why do I talk t>f 
natural disposition ? Are we not all moulded 
and made wliat we are by time and outward 
influences 1 However, when 1 was at school 
1 was a cheerful boy, though the monastic 
life of Christ’s Hospital is not calculated to 
improve the spirits. It was only on entering 
my father’s office that I began to be subdued 
to the formal being which I have since be¬ 
come. The portraits of my predecessors haag 
in the llall; they are exactly alike, both in 
features and in dress, except that the first two 
wore hair-powder. J.t was my father’s pride 
i that he clung to the style of dreas which was 
prevalent when he was a young man, which 
'in* considered to he, in every way, superior to 
■all modem inventions. I was only released 
from the aljsurd dress of the blue coat Imy 
to lie put into garments equally provoeativo 
of remarks from impertinent boys. The 
family costume is, imprimis, a pair of knee- 
breeches with Imekles ; theft a blue coat with 
metal buttons ; and a large white cravat, 
spread out over the whole cheat, mid orna¬ 
mented in the middle with a comelnui brooch. 
The same brooch appeal’s In'WtjJJpne of the 
portraits. 1 have worn tins dress all my life, 
with £he exception of a short period, when 1 
changed it to return to it shortly again. 

If happiness consists in lmvinghjfoy friends, 
I ought to have been a lisp] flyman. Old 
carvers, neighbours, pensioners Tf£*the Com¬ 
pany, every one down to the house-keeper,, 
and Tom Lawton, my only clerk, spoke kindly 
of me. Theirs was no lip service. I knew 
they liked me in tlieir hearts. The world, too, 
had gone smoothly with me. I knew nothing 
of tlie struggles for bread, the hardships and 
wrongs which other men endure. They 
appeared to me oven fabulous when I read 
them. The means of getting my living were 
put into my hands. The Company seemed 
almost grateful to my father for bringing me 
up to the office. My income was two hun¬ 
dred pounds per annum, as well os the house 
to live in, ana coals ana candles, which was 
more than £ needed for my support, though I 
always found means of disposing of the 
surplus, and never saved anything. I was 
not, however, a happy man. I had always 
the feeling «n a spirit subdued to -a life to 
whieh it was sot suited. I do not say 
that in another sphere I should have led a 
boisterous life. My mind was, perhaps, more 
prone to reflection than to action, ^though I 
leh that if £ had been more in the world, if 
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I had known laore-of life and change, I should] 
ham been a happier mu. But from my 
earliest days -the vanity of life, and the virtue 
of keeping aloof from temptation, were in¬ 
stalled into me. “A rolling stone gathers no 
moss,” was the first proverb which I heard 
from my father's mouth. These principles, 
implanted early, took deep root, though, per¬ 
haps, in an unfavourable soil, having also 
under the same roof with my father, 1 fiftlt 
alarmed at every whisj wring of my own in¬ 
clinations width wan opposed to his wishes, 
and strove to subdue them, ns if 1 were 
struggling with the evil portion of my nature. 
Thus, in course of time, I became what i am ; 
not a misanthrope, thank God, but a timid 
and somewhat melancholy man. We had no 
mirth-making in our household, exoejvt at 
Christmas-time, when we feasted in good 
earnest. My father loved at that time to 
display a rough hospitality. We had generally 
two or three nights of niwry-niaking. at 
which were both young and old people—all 
carvers or the children of carvers—and after 
his death 1 continued the diatom. Often, as 
1 sat with my happy friends aland me, some 
sweet young w r «>man would ghe me a sly hit 
ujMin my olxlurate determination to die an old 
bachelor ; little thinking that her heedless 
words could give me pain, though they cut 
me deeply, and set me looking at the iiro with 
a thoughtful face. T might have married, 
perhaps, if 1 had found a partner; ruy income 
was not large, but many men run the risk of 
a family with h rs means to support one than 
T had ; but. somehow, 1 found myself at forty- 
five yearn of ngc unmarried, slim, and prim— 
the very t ype of sin old bachelor. Jt was not 
from indifference, for X was by nature sen¬ 
sitive ;ind affectionat e For women i had a 
kind of reverence. 1 pictured them to myself 
all that is nohle and good: yet, iu their 
presence, I only looked upon them timidly, 
speaking little, but thinking of them, perhaps, 
long afterwards when they were gone. 

One result of my reputation for gravity 
wan a number of executorships which had 
been imposed upon uie by deceased friends. 
Any one would have thought that there was 
a conspiracy abroad to overwhelm me with 
proofs of confidence. My stock of mourning 
rings is considerable. The expression, “Nine¬ 
teen guineas for his trouble,” had to me an 
. old familiar sound with it. At length, I was 

3 ’ ’’ ed to hiut to any old carver wno waxed 
/, that my duties in that way wore 
already as much as I could fulfil. There was, 
however, an old grocer of my acquaintance, 
named Oawthorne, who would make mo ex¬ 
ecutor of his will, in spite of my remon¬ 
strances, relieving my scruples by assuring 
me that he had named another friend for my 
coHearuej who, it was understood, was to un¬ 
dertake, if we survived him, the greater part 
of the duties, inclu ding the guardian ship of 
has daughter Lucy. We did survive him ; 
and the . other executor entered upon his 
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office, seldom troubling, tee except whw* abso¬ 
lutely neoessary. Thus its went on fpr some 
yearn. The daughter had become a fine young 
woman ol' nineteen, with blue eyes and fair 
hair, rippled like the sunlight town waters 
touched by a light wind. I saw her often la 
the house when he was taken ill,, and thought 
her very beautiful. I fancied, sometimes^ bow 
she would look robed iu pure white, and 
holding iu her hand an olive hrauch, as X.had 
seen some angels carved iu stone. I' have 
met her ascending the stairs with a candle in 
her hand, the light striking upward, like a 
glory on her face, and she seemed to me not 
to mount from step to steji, but slowly to 
ascend without a movement of the feel. My 
feeling with regard to her almost amounted 
to a superstitious awe ; for I seldom spoke 
many words to her, and I think, at first, she 
tli ought me harsh and cold. At length her 
guardian died, and although I had known 
troni the first that iu that event his duty 
would devolve upon me, the fact seemed to 
take me by surprise. I could hardly IwMeve 
that henccforUt, for some time, she wonkl 
look to me as her sole protector. XXowever, 
iu a short tunc, the atlairs of my deceased 
colleague were set iu order, and she caiue to 
reside with me iu the oli! ludl. 

She soon forgot her first antipathy*, and we 
tiecame good friends together. X took her 
over the old place, and showed lier the library 
and the paintings, and every! king there that 
was quaint and curious. We luid a garden at 
the back of the Hsdl, iu which she sat at work 
on line day a it was not large, but it was, 
nevertheless, a garden, and in the midst oi 
ljoudou. It was planted with shrubs, and 
contained two or throe large trees, as well as a 
rustic seat upon a grass-plot; though the gross 
was not very thriving, on account of the tree# 
shutting out the mui affd air. However, sit¬ 
ting here, the back of the Hall had a pic¬ 
turesque look, half covered with the great 
leaves of a fig-tree nailed against the wall, 
and with its worn stone steps guarded ou 
each side by an aloe in a green tub. This was 
her favourite place. She worked or read 
there in the morning, and in the afternoon 
aho taught two little mecesof the, housekeeper 
to read and write. Sometimes^ in the even¬ 
ing, I got an old book from the library, and 
read to her, and made her laugh at its quainb- 
ness. 1 remember ope translation of a Spanish 
novel in folio, printed in the seventeenth 
century, which amused licr very much. The 
translation occupied one half of the bode, and 
the prefaces the other. There was the Trans¬ 
lator’s “ Apology for his labour“A decla¬ 
ration for the better understanding of the 
book; ” an address “To the learned Header.; ” 
another “ To the discreet awl courteous 
Header;” and another “Tothe vulgar Header” 
with some others; and, finally, the Spank*, 
novel itself was ushered in byanumber piverses 
in F.pgliali and Latin, laudatory of the hook and 
the translator, by celebrated men of the period. 
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&<fcfc!fifa»day vre a *t at church, in. the same 
pew,*nd often I forgot my own devotions in 

• listening to the earnest tones with which she 
mid the prayers. I thought that she, of ail! 

congregation, was best fitted to. speak 
those words of Christian love. I. was vexed 
to hear on old overseer of the parish, whom I 
knew to be a bad and worldly man, in the 
next pew, repeating the same words in a 
drawling tone; and I could almost have re¬ 
quested him to ssy them to himself. 

Thus, ours was not a very cheerful way oi 
life for * a young maiden; but she seemed 
always happy and contented. For myself 
although I was sorry for the death of my co- 
executor, I blessed the day when Bhe came 
into the house; and I grieved that I had 
objected to become her guardian from the 
first, that she might have grown up from 
childhood with m& and learnt to look up to 
me as a father. Living with her daily, and 
noting all her thoughts and actions some¬ 
times even when she did not suspect that 1 
observed her, I saw her purer than the purest 
of my own ideals. . My feeling was almost an 
idolatry. If I had, at forty-five years of age, 
still any thoughts of marrying, I renounced 
them for her sake, and resolved to devote all 
my care to her, until such time as she should 
find a husband worthy of her. 

. j . Bjr au ancient bequest to the Company, we 

• distributed, on the day before Christmas l)ay, 
to twenty-four poor people, a loaf of bread, a 
■mall log of wood, or bavin, as we called it, and 
the sum of two shillings and ten pence to each 
person. The recipients were all old decrepid 
men and women. There was an ancient re- 

, .gelation, still unrepealed, that they should all 
attend on the following court-day, at noon 
precisely, to “ return thanks for the same ; ” 
° though that performance of mechanical grati¬ 
tude had been allowed to fall into disuse 
by a more phil iophical generation. The firat 
Christmas after Lucy came there, she begged 
me to let her distribute these gifts, and I con¬ 
sented. I stood at my little desk at the end 
of the hall, with my face resting upon my 
hand, watching her, and. listening to her talk- 
ingto the old people. Next to the pleasure 
hearing her speak to little children, I 
delighted to hear her talk with very aged 
folks.; There was something in the contrast 
of the two extremes of life—the young and 
beasti&d maiden, and the bent ana wrinkled 
old people—that pleased me. She heard all 
their off-repeated complaints, their dreary 
accounts of their agues and rheumatics, and 
consoled them as well as she could; and, with 
some of the very old, she took their brown 
and sinewy hands in hers, and led them down 
the steps. I did not know what ailed me 
that day. I stood dreaming and musing, till 
I seemed to have lost that instinctive dex¬ 
terity with which We perform the simple 
operations of our daflylue. > Borne accounts 
lay before me which 1 Was anxious to cast, 
but several times I essayed, and seemed in¬ 


capable of doing so. As theaimple words,of 
our daily, language, which issue from our lips 
simultaneously with the thought* become 
vague and indistinct if we muse upon their 
ongin, and repeat them several times to our¬ 
selves ; so by dwelling long upon the idea of 
the work before me, it seemed to have be¬ 
come confused, and difficult to realise. I 
handed them over to my clerk, Tom Lawton, 
who sat opposite to me. 

Poor Tom Lawton! I thought I saw him 
looking anxiously at me, several times, when 
I raised my eyes. No being upon earth ever 
loved me more than he. It is true, I had done 
him some acts of kindness, but I had often 
dime as much for others, who had forgotten it 
since; whereas his gratitude became, a real 
affection for me, which never failed to show 
itself each day that he was with me. He was 
a fine young man, and a great favourite with 
the housekeeper, who said “ she liked him be¬ 
cause he was so good to his mother, just as 
she thought her poor son would have been if 
he had lived.” Tom was fond of reading, and 
sometimes wrote verses, of which he made 
copies for hiB friends in a neat hand. He was 
a shrewd fellow, in some tilings, but in others 
he was as simple as a child. His temper was 
the sweetest in the world—the children knew 
that. No diving into his coat-pocket ever 
ruffled him; no amount of pulling his hair 
could ever induce him to cry out. 

Tom was to spend his Christmas Eve with 
us, and to make “ toast and ale,” as was our 
custom ; so, when the gifts were all distri¬ 
buted, he left me, and ran home to dress 
himself smartly for the occasion. I stood at 
my desk, still musiug, till the evening closed 
upon the short and wintry afternoon. Lucy 
came and called me, saying the tea was on 
the table. 

“ Wo thought you were fallen asleep,” said 
she. “ Mr. Lawton is come.” 

We sat round a large lire in the old wains¬ 
coted sitting-room, while Lucy made the tea 
—and would have made the toast, too ; but 
Tom said he would sooner bum his eyes out 
than suffer her to do so. The housekeeper 
came up ; and afterwards came an old carver 
and his daughter. We sat till after midnight. 
The old carver told some anecdotes of people 
whom my father knew; and Tom told a 
ghost story, which kept them all in breathless 
terror, till it turned out, at last, to be a dream. 
But I was restless, and spoke little. Once, 
indeed, I answered the old carver rather 
sharply. He had patted Lucy on the head, 
and said he supposed die would be soon 

f etting married, and leaving us old people, 
could not endure the thought of her leaving 
us; though I knew that she would do so, 
probably, one day. She had never looked to 
me more interesting than she did that even¬ 
ing. A little child, worn out with pit&isg, 
had fellen asleep, with its head upon her lap j 
and, as she was speaking to us, her hand; way 
entangled in . its hair, l gazed, at hacjjmd 
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eaught'up every "word she spoke; end when her: perhaps the memory of s friend, no 
sbe 'stopped, my restlessness' returned. 1 longer of this world, had touched her sad- 
strove in vainto take port in their mirth, demy, end made her mote and still; or, 
2 wanted to be alone. perhaps, the thought'of some one dearer. 

When I sat that night in my little bedroom, The idea ran through me like .,,a subtle 
I was thinking still of Lucy. I heard her poison, and I shuddered. I thought she 
voice etill sounding in my ear; and, when started. 2 believe it was a fancy; but I stole 
I shut my eyes, I pictured her still before me, away again hurriedly, on tiptoe, and never 
with her dear kind face, and her little golden looked behind me till I reached my corner in 
locket hung upon her neck. I fell asleep, and the Hall. 

dreamed of her. I woke, and waited for the Ever}' one remarked a change in me. Lney 
daylight, thinking of her still. So we passed looked at me anxiously sometimes, and asked 
all the Christmas holidays. Sometimes it was me if I was not ill. Tom Lawton grieved to 
a happy feeling which possessed me; and see me so dejected, till he became himself as 
sometimes 1 almost wished that I had never grave as an old man. I sat opposite to Lucy 
seen her. I was always restless and anxious ; sometimes, with a book in my hand. 1 had 
I knew not for what. I became a different ceased to read aloud; and she seeing that 
man to that which I had been before 1 knew 1 took no pleasure in it, did not press me to 
her. do so. I looked at the pageB, without a 

Wien, at last, I concealed from myself no thought of their contents, simply to avoid 
longer that 1 loved her fondly, deeply— her looks. I thought, at lust, that she grew 
deeper,] believe, than ever man has loved— vexed with my neglect. One night I suddenly 
I became alarmed. I knew what people threw down my book, and looking at her 
would say, if it came to lie known. She had boldly and intently, to observe the expression 
some property, and I had nothing ; but what of her features, I said— 
was worse, I was forty-five years of age, and “ I have been thinking, Lucy, that you 
she was only twenty. I was, moreover, her grow weary of my dull ways. You do not 
guardian ; and she had been consigned to my love me now. as you did some months ago.” 
care l>y her dying father, in confidence, that “ Oh, yes 1” she replied, “ indeed 1 do. I 
if she camo under my protection, I would act do not know what makes you talk like this, 
towards her as he himself would have acted, unless .1 have offended you in something, 
if he had lived, not dreaming that I should But 1 see it now,” she said. “ I must have 
encourage other thoughts than those of a said something that has given you pain ; 
protector and a friend. I knew that I should though it was never in my thought to ao so. 
nave been jealous, angry, with anyone who And this is why you treat me coldly, day by 
evinced a liking for her; and yet I asked day. and never let me know what I have done.” 
myself whether it was right that I should She came over to me, and took my hand in 
discourage any man who might make Iter hers; and, with tears in her eyes, begged me 
happy ; who, perhaps, would love her nearly to tell iter what it was. 
as much as I did, and b» more suited for her, “I know," she said, “I have no friend 
by reason of his youth and habits; not like more kind and good than you. My father* 
mine, sedate and monkish. Even if I eventu- died before I knew ho^^preat a friend I had 
ally gained her affections, would not the hi him ; but had he lived, I never could have 
world say that 1 had exerted the undue loved him more titan 1 love you.’* 
influence of my authority over her ; or that “ Well,well, Lucy,” said 1, “ I did not mean 
1 had kept her shut up from society; so that, to hurt you. 1 know not why I reproached 
iu her iguoronCe of life, site mistook a feeling you. I am not well; and when I feel thus, I 
of respect for a stronger sentiment 1 And, know not what I *ay.” 
again, if all these things were set aside, was “ Kiss me, then,” said she, “ and tell me you 
it not wrong that I should take a young ami are not angry with me; and do not thmk, 
beautiful girl and shut her up in that old now, that i am tired of living here with you. 
place for ever—checking the natural gaiety I. will do everything to make you happy. I 
of youth, and bringing her by slow degrees will not ask you to read. 1 will put away my 
to my old ways 1 I saw the selfishness of ail work, and read to you in future. I have seen 
my thoughts, and resolved to strive to banish you silent, looking unhappy, anil have said 
them for ever. nothing—t hinking that was best, as I did not 

Bnt they would not leave me. Each day know what it waB that made yon so; and you 
I saw something in her that increased my have thought, perhaps, that 1 was vexed with 
passion. I watched her as she went from you, and wished to bIiow it by a sullen air. 
room, to room. 1 walked stealthily about the But now I will strive to make you cheerful, 
place, in the hope of seeing her somewhere, I will read and sing to you, and we will play 
unobserved, and bearing her speak, and at draughts, sometimes, ns we used. to. da 
stealfam away again before Bhe saw me. I Indeed, I like this old place, and all that, five 
walked on tiptoe once, and saw her through in it, and never was so happy in my life as I 
the open door, thoughtful—looking at the have been since 1 came here. ’ 
candle—with her work untouched beside her. I placed my hand upon her head, and kissed 

I fancied to myself what thoughts possessed her on the forehead, saying nothing/ - 
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' : ' A t ^Ftolhre trembling," she exclaimed;- “tins 
merely illness. You have actne sorrow 

- ^6>yotur mind that haunts you. Tell me what 
Kr is that alls yon; perhaps I may be able to 

- console yon. *1 hare not so much experience 
as you; bat sometimes g young mind can 
advise the oldest and Hie most experienced. 
Perhaps, too, you magnify your trouble by 
brooding over it; you think upon it till your 
mind is clouded, and you cannot see the 


seeing me hesitate, “ it you do not tell me, 1 
shall always be unhappy—imagining a hundred 
evils, earn, perhaps, more serious than the 
truth. 1 * 

u No,' Lucy,” said I, “ I am unwell; I have 
felt thus for* some time, and to-night I feel 
worse. I must go to bed ; I shall be better 
after a night's rest.” 

I lighted a candle, and, bidding her good 
night, left her and stole up to bod—afraid to 
stay longer, lest 1 should lie tempted to reveal 
my secret. Ok, how could 1 endure the 
thought of lier kind words, more painful to 
me than the coldest Bcoru! Blie had said she 
loved me as a father. In the midst of all her 
kindness, she liad spoken of my age and my ex¬ 
perience. Did I, then, look so old as that ? Yea. 
1 knew that it was not my yearn which made, 
me old; it was my staid manners, my grave 
and thoughtful face, which made me look an 
did man, even in my prime. Bitterly 1 com¬ 
plained of my father, who hail shut me out 
from the knowledge of all that makes life 
beautiful; who had biassed me to a belief that 
such a life as his was best, by hiding from 
me all comparison; till now, when I per- 
• Cfcived my error, it was too late to repair it. 
I surveyed my antiquated garments with 
“disgust; my lmge crqvat; the very hair of my 
head, by long training, become old-iashioneil 
beyond all reclaiming. My whole appearance 
was that of a man who had slept for half a 
7 Century, except that 1 was without a Bpeck or 
aoQ. I believe they would have admitted me 
1 6 a masquerade in such a dress, without a 
sidgle nlteiation, and think* that I had hired 
itTOr the occasion. But a new hope sprang 
mb vidthin me. 1 would change my way of 
life-^I would tiy to bo more cheerful; I 
would wear more modem clothes, and en¬ 
deavour, at least, not to make myself look 
older than X was. 

I had known nothing like the peace of 
mind which these thoughts brought me, for 
many days. I wondered that what was so 
obvious had not occurred to me before. 1 
had gone about dreaming in my absent way, 
brooding unprofitably over my troubles, 
instead of devising something practical and 
useful. But I would act differently—I would 
not despair. Five-and-forty years was, after 
all, no great age. I recalled to my mind many 
instances of men marrying long after that 
time with women younger than themselves, 
and living afterwards way happily., I re¬ 


membered qne of our 'Wardens who married 
at sixty a,young and vmy’beautiful woman, 
and every one saw how happy they were, and 
how she loved her husband for years, till a 
rascal, by alow and artful steps, won over her 
affections, and Hie ran away with him. Bat 
Lucy would not do that; I knew too well the 
goodness of her uature to have any fear of 
such a result. Then 1 thought how kind I 
would be to her—studying every way that 
could amuse and please a youthful mind; till 
she, seeing how all my life was devoted to 
her, would come to love me in the end. I 
planned out minutely our way of life. I would 
invite more friends to visit us, and we would 
go out and visit others. We would play at 
our old game of draughts together iu the 
winter evenings, and sometimes 1 would take 
her to the theatre. In the summer we would 
go into the country—lingering all day long in 
quiet shady places, and returning about dusk. 
Sweet "thoughts, that held my mind until I 
slept, and lingered, breeding pleasant dreams! 

The next, day 1 visited my tailor, who took 
my orders with evident astonishment. My 
clothes were brought home in a lew days, and 
1 threw off my knee-breeches, as 1. thought, 
for ever. I felt a little uneasy in my new 
attire—my legs had been so long used to feel 
cool and unrestrained, that the trousers were 
irksome. However, 1 supposed 1 should soon 
become accustomed to them ; and they really 
made me look Borne years younger. What 
would my father have said if he liau visited the 
earth that day and seen me l My hah - , how¬ 
ever, was less manageable—in vain I parted 
it on the right side, and brushed it sideways, 
instead of backward, an 1 had hitherto done. 
For iive-aud-forty years it had been brushed 
in one direction, and it seemed as if nothing 
but five-ami-foity years’ daily brushing in the 
other, could ever reverse it. I descended my 
room, trying to look unconscious of anything 
unusual in my appearance. Jt was court-day: 
the Warden unu Assistants stared at me, and 
wpuld have laughed, no doubt, if most of 
them had not left off laughing for many years. 
Borne of them, however^ coughed; ana one 
addressed to me some simple questions, evi¬ 
dently intended to tost my sanity. I felt a 
little vexed; for I thought it was no concern 
of theirs, if 1 chose to adopt some alterations 
in my dress. However, I said nothing, but 
went quietly through my duties. Torn Lawton 
was there. It should have been a joyful date-, 
for him ; lor they increased bis salary act that 
court. But he looked at me compasskastefaj^ 
and evidently thought, like Hie rest, tfaatTC 
was going mad. I was, however, amply con¬ 
soled-—for Lucy was pleased to see the change 
in my dress ami manners. I laughed and 
chatted with her, and she read to me, and 
sang; as site had promised. Thus I west on 
for some time; when something of toy old 
restlessness eame back. I sow how little slip 
suspected that j loved her more than as a 
friend; and fearing still to 1st her know the 
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truth,! felt that I might go on thus for years 
to lxttSe purpose. So, by degrees, I returned 
to' ay farmer sadness, and become again 
reserved and thoughtful. 

One night, I descended from my little 
room into the garden, and walked about with 
ay hat in ay hand, for I felt feverish and 
excited. Night after night, ray sleep l»ad 
boen broken and disturbed by dreams, that 
glided from my memory when I woke, but 
left a feeling of despondency that followed me 
throughout the day. Sometimes, I thought, 
myself, tliat my reason was deserting me. 
We were very busy at that time, and Tom 
Lawton ami >1 were to have worked together 
all the evening, but 1 had left him ; utterly 
unable to fix my attention upon what I net 
before me. T paced to and fro several times, 
when passing by the window where I had 
left him at work, I heard him speaking with 
some one. A word, which I fancied having 
eatight, iua/le me curious, and 1 mounted 
upon a stone ledge and listened; for the 
sliding pane of glass which served to ventiiaie 
the iiall had been pushed back, and 1 could j 
hear distinctly when I applied my ear to the i 
aperture. The light being inside, I could 
not he seen, although I could see his desk. 
Tiie lamp was shaded, and tlie-window was of 
stained glass, so that I did not see very 
clearly. Hut 1 had a quick vision for such a 
scene as tluit before me. 

That form standing beside Tom Lawton, 
with its liaud in his, was Lucy's ! The blood 
rushed to my head. A thousand little lights 
were dancing before my eyes. I felt*myself 
tailing, but I made au effort, and clutched 
the window-sill, and listened. It was Lucy’s 
voice that 1 heard first. 

“Hush !” she said, “ 1 heard a noise ; there 
is some one coming. Good night! Good 
night! ” 

“No, no,” said Tom, “it is tlic wind beating 
the dead leaves against the window.” 

They seemed to listen for a moment, and 
then he spoke again,— 

“ Oh, Mias Lucy, do not run away before 
we have talked together a little. 1 see you 
now so seldom, and when I do there arc 
others present, and I cannot si>eak to you of 
what is . always uppermost in my thoughts. 
I think of you all day, and at niglit I long for 
the next morning, to bo in the same house 
with you, in the nope of seeing you before T 

f o; though I am continually disappointed. 

think I am unfortunate in all but one 
thing, though that consoles me for the rest— 
3 think you love me a little, Lucy.” 

. “ Yes, Tom, I do; a great deal. I have 
told you so mam' times, and I am not ashamed 
to repeat it. I would not hide it from any 
one, if you did not tell me to do so. But wh 
do you tease yourself with fancies, and thin! 
yourself unfortunate ? I do not know why 
wc should hot tell him all about it. He is 
the kindest being in tlie world, and I know 
he would hot thwart me in anything that 


could procure my happiness; and then, again, 
you are a favourite of his, and I am sure he 
would be delighted to think that we loved 
each other.” 

“ No, no, Lucy; you must not, say a word 
about it. What would he think of me, with 
nothing in the world but xny small salary, 
encouraging such thoughts towards you, who 
are rich ; anil going on like this—laying 
snares, as he would jsay, for months, to gain 
your affections, and never saying a word 
alxnit it; bringing, too, disgrace upon him, as 
your guardian, that lie had suffered a poor 
clerk in his office to And opportunities of 
speaking to you alone, and at last persuading 
you to promise to In-come his wife one day t ” 

“ All this you have told me many a time; 
but indeed tins need not be an obstacle. I 
wish that T had not sixpence in the world. 
My money is become a misfortune to us, in¬ 
stead of a blessing, as it should be. I wish I 
might give it away, or renounce it altogether. 

I am sure we should be as well without it, 
one day ; and if we had to wait a long time, 
we should still be able to see one another 
opeuly, and not have to watch for secret op- 
liorlunities, as if we were doing wrong. You 
do not know, Tom, how unhappy the thought 
of all tliis makis me. I never hail a secret 
before, that I feared to tell before the whole 
world ; and now I sit, niglit after night, with 
him from whom I should conceal nothing, and 
feel that 1 am deceiving him. Every time he 
looks at me, 1 fancy that he knows all about it, 
and thinks me an artful girl, and waits to see 
how long I shall play my part before him. 
Many times I have been templed to tell him 
all, in spite of your injunction, and beg him 
not to bo angry with me because 1 had not 
dared to tell turn before. 1 would have taken* 
all blame upon myself,%nd said that I hail 
loved you secretly before you had ever spoken 
to me a!x>nt it—anything 1 would have said, 
rather than feel myself deceitful, as I do ! ” 

“Lucy 1" exclaimed Tom, in a broken voice, 
“you must not—you must not, indeed, ever 
give way to .suck an impulse. I know not 
what might come of it, if he knew. It would 
ruin us—perhaps, be the cause of our being 
separated for ever—make him hate us both, 
and never pardon me, at least, while he lives. 
Oli, Lucy ! I have not told you sill. Some¬ 
thing yet more serious remains behind.” 

“ Tell me—what is this, Tom i —you alarm 
me!” 

“ Come here then, and bring your ear closer. 
No; I will not tell you. Lu not Mk me 
again. It is, perhaps, only a fancy, which hau 
come into my head because I am anxious 
about you, and imagine all kinds of misfor¬ 
tunes that might arise to make us wretched. 
But, oh ! if I am right, we are, indeed, unfor- 


coold he equal to this.” * . 

Lucy’s eyes were filled with tears. “I do 
not like to go back into the parlour,” she 
said, “ lest he should be these, and ask me 
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-Jj&^JWve.beeu crying. He wr» inhaaroom, 
'ires.stairs, I think, just bow, and M inay hare; 
; Mane down* and I am sure I eould toot Stand 
/|pfere him as 1 am. You ham, indeed, made 
me miserable. Oh! Tom, Tom, do tell me 
what this is J ” 

“ I -cannot tell you," he replied, “ it would 
not be right to breathe a word about it till I 
have surer ground for my suspicion. Let me 
dry your eyes, add now go back into the 
parlour, or your absence will be observed." 

Twice hebade her “good night" before she 
left him, and each time I saw him put his 
arms about her, and kiss her j then he called 
after-her— 

* Lucy! ” 

. She turned back, and ran up to him. 

-, “I hardly know why I called you back. 
Only, I niay not see you again for some time, 
and it may be many, many days, before 1 can 
speak to yon alone.” 

“ Well J ” 

I trembled for what he was about to say, 
and in my anxiety to catch his words, I put 
my ear Closer, and, in so doing, struck the 
door of the ventilator. 

“ Hark I I thought I heard something 
moving. Go, go !” said Tom. “ Good night! 
Good night! ” And she glided across the 
ball, and was gone in a moment. 

in the eagerness with which I had listened 
to their conversation, I had not had time to 
feel the terrible blow which I had received. 
It was only when the voices ceased, that 1 
felt how all my hopes had -been shattered in a 
. moment. I relaxed my hold; and, alighting 
on,the ground, walked again to ana fro—but 
more hurriedly than before. 1 had never 
dreamed of this: Tom Lawton I 
* I sat down upon the garden-seat, and wept 
and sobbed like a child—the first time for 
thany years. I could hot help feeling angry 
With them both. “ Oh !” thought I, “ Tom 
rLawton, you were right in thihking that I 
should never pardon you for this. You have 
tifcea away the one hope of my life. 1 shall 
bate you while I live. Lncy, also, I blame; but 
onhanger. h chiefly with you. In order to 
shield you, she would have told me, poor 
cb£m,ihat she only was to blame; but 1 know 
better. You have laid snares for her, and in¬ 
veigled her; your heart told you that you had, 
when you put the words into my mouth." 

> I walked about and sat down again several 
times. 1 groaned aloud, for my heart was 
swelled .almost to bursting. So I continued 


was worn out with my passion, a better 
feeling came upon me. 1 grew more calm 
and resigned to my misfortune. I saw how 
useless—nay, how wrong, would be ail perse¬ 
cution ; and I felt-that itrwas natural that 
the young should love the'young before the 
old. So, with a sorrowful > and humbled 
spirit, I resolved to encourage them and 
wing about their union. 'God knows how 


much the resolution oost me; but it brought 
with it k certain peace of blind—a conscious¬ 
ness of doing riglitiy-ivrhictt sustained me hi 
my purpose. I would not delay a day, lest my 
resolution should waver. In' the morning X 
walked into the parlour, and bidding Tom 
Lawton follow me, stood there before nun and 
Lucy. Tom looked pale, as if he dreaded my 
anger. 

“ I expect,” said I, “ a direct answer to what 
I am gorng to ask you. Have you not given 
your faith to one another 1 ” 

Tom turned paler still; but Lucy answered 
before he could say a word, and confessing all, 
said she took the blame upon herself* but 
Tom interrupted her, exclaiming that he only 
was to blame. 

“There is no blame attached to cither,” 
said I, “ except for a little concealment, for 
which I pardon you.” 

Thus far 1 had done the duty which I had 
set before me; but I did not feel it to be 
completed till they were married. 

About three months after I gave my j>cr- 
mission, and the day was fixed. 1 saw them 
the happiest creatures upon earth. They never 
knew my secret. That Tom had suspected 
it, and that it was to that he referred when 
he was speaking to Lucy in the Ilall, I had 
never doubled ; though the readiness with 
which I had befriended them had deceived 
him. He had taken a small house, and every¬ 
thing was ready. But, on the day before their 
wedding, my heart failed me. I knew then 
that I had never ceased to love her, and I 
conld net endure the thought of her marriage. 
I felt that I must go away until the day was 
past; so I gave out that I had suddenly re¬ 
ceived a summons to go into the country, and 
that it was my wish that the marriage should 
not he delayed on that account. That night 
I went away, not caring whither. 

I know what were my thoughts in those 
two days that 1 was absent. When I re¬ 
turned, the Hall was silent—Lucy was gone; 
and I was again alone in the old place. 

I remain there. 

MERCY. 

God looked, and smilod.upcn the wakening earth— 
Inform, power, motion, wondrous and complete— 
Which, in the flush and beauty of new birth, 
Breasted the seas of ether at His feet; 

Earth with companion-worlds, that throbbed and 
shone 

With warmth and light transmitted from His throne. 
On noiseless axles ever spinning round, *’ 

And moving evermore along the vast profound. 

He called to Him three ministers, who wait 
Unceasing on His wise and sovereign will. 
Servants, and yet partakers of His state, 

And watchers of all human good and ill; 

An Angel-shaped Triumvirate they seemed, • ' 
Whose lofty-throntd foreheads ever beamed,''' 
August in presence, as they arrinname, *'■ 

And clothed in flowing robes of-maJay-coloursd 













Justice Was one, in oapeot calm aad cold, 

Wi^b 4 severe, yet not oppressive mien; 
Another, Truth, vyith brew,sublimely bold. 

And onward looks, all radiant and serene; 

The lost was Mercy, whose consoling eyes 
Caught the reflection of celestial skies, 

With a benignant and beseeching face. 

And wedded handsupraiaedwithsupplicatinggroce. 

“ Let ua make man, for lo ! yon lovely sphere, 
Which in its amplitude of orbit rolls, 

5ftniU be—ye bright Intelligences, hear!— 

Plaee of probation for imiuortui souls; 

There shall he dwell, there shall he rule and reign, 
Tot not exempt from sinfulness and pain, 

But destined, ’mid his struggles and his storms, 
To people boundless heaven with countless angel- 
forms.” 

" Oh, mnke him not I ” cried Justice; “ I foresee 
Tliat lie will trample on Thy sacred laws— 
Doubt, question, violute, Thy great decree, 

Feel his own being, yet deny its Cause." 

"Oh, inuke him not!" cried Truth, “for he will toil 
’Gainst Thee and me, and ruthlessly despoil 
Thy sanctuaries; grow corrupt and vain, 

Worship himself, and scorn Thy everlasting fane.” 

“Create this unseen being, gracious Lord !" 

Said gentle Mercy, with imploring look— 

“ And 1 will guide him by tby precious Word, 
The precepts of Thy yet unwritten Book; 

My voice shall move him with mysterious power, 
My wings shall shield him in tho perilous hour; 

1 *11 check, subdue, inspire, os best I can, 

The soul which Thou wilt breathe into tho fonn 
of Man.” 

“Even so bo it! ” And Man straightway was bom, 
Hichly endued, anil full of joy and trust; 
Serene, pure, happy, was his early morn. 

Till the dread Tempter towed him to the dust; 
Thou, shame and sorrow, and recurrent sin, 

Snook bis best nature, soiled the shrine within; 
But Mercy ploaded, and Cod sent him light 
To cheer his darkling soul, and lead his steps aright 

Then, take the Angel to thino home and heart 
And with her walk along the paths of life; 

List to her teachings; learn the exalted art 
Which conquers hatred, prejudice, and strife. 
Not Truth, not Justice, must we put away, 

But lean towards Mercy whensoe’er we may; 
Forgive our brother, be ourselves forgiven, 

Ana thus, by geutle deeds, draw down tho smilo 
of Heaven. 


FATHER THAMES. 

It was a dusky evening in the latter end of 
autumn, with a mizzling rain, when I passed 
up tho Strand, and turned into the gloomy 
archway-entrance of old smoke-dried Somer¬ 
set House. I was in a meditative mood. 
Having nothing to do, which is a circum¬ 
stance that constitutes (though I do not by 
any means recommend it as a general rule), 
one of the best Aida to Reflection, I began very 
slowly—over-coat buttoned close up—arms 
foldea-i-eyea bed;, upon the moist flag-stones 
—with heavy,' pausing paces, to perambulate 
the quadrangle. How long I continued doing 
this, or what was the main subjaefcof my 


thonghts, it is not necessary to relate; suffice 
it to Bay that, almost umwnscioualy, I stopped 
beside the parapet wall beneath the great 
stone figure of Father Thames, who is point¬ 
ing down into the dark depths of the semi¬ 
circular vault, pit, or basement, beneath. 
With closed hands, and elbows lodged against 
the edge of the parapet, I leaned my head 
upon iny hands, quietly crushing in tits 
front of my hat, until I had attained the 
thinking attitude I meditated. This being 
accomplished, and no policeman chancing to 
pass near, who might have thought himself 
justified in taking charge of me as a gentle¬ 
man in an “abnormal" state of mind, my 
meditation progressed at a great rate. 

The duration of this is immaterial to my 
story ; all I know is, that 1 was aroused by a 
sound—soft and trickling at first, and then 
bubbling nrul pouring, and falling with a 
quick succession of splashes. A warm vapour 
at the same time togan to steal underneath 
my hat, and liedew my cheek-bones. I raised 
my head. The great smoke-black recumbent 
figure of Father Thames was evidently looking 
at me with a grim, gaunt smile, while out of 
the mouth of his huge, bent-down urn, a 
thick hot stream of no definite colour was 
now rapidly pouring forth, and falling with a 
loud noise to the bottom of the deep and 
dark semi-circular area below. 

To this his great fore-finger pointed with 
more than usual significance. The clock of 
St. Mary-le-Strand now tolled six, and while 
the echo in the court below was still vibrating, 
a great voice, very like the distant sound of a 
captain on deck calling out through his 
speaking trumpet to somebody on snore- 
exclaimed “ Good evening, Mr. Beverage! will 
you take a cup of tea with Old Thames !" • 

I sank backward aface at this address. 
I am a great tea-drifficer, it, is true, but I 
coulrrtiot feel otherwise than overcome, at the 
moment, by the tremendous cordiality of this 
invitation. I looked upward at the shadowy 
countenance of the giant. The grotesque fea¬ 
tures had related into a good-humoured 
though still a very grim smue; and, while 
his inverted urn still continued to vomit forth 
the stream, a strong odour of various kinds, 
in which that of tea might be detected—or, at 
any rate, imagined—rose in clouds of vapour 
from the deep semicircular abyss to which his 
forefinger so significantly pointed. If, indeed, 

I did not take a draught, I certainly foundit 
impossible to avoid inhaling a considerable 
portion of the infusion. It was by no means 
to my liking. ■*' 

Again, the great, distant-sounding speaking- 
trumpet voice echoed over tho quadrangle— 
“ Mr. Beverage, will you take a jolly good' 
cup of teal” _ , . , 

The stupendous familiarity of this renewed 
invitation did not plaee me, by any means, so 
much- at my ease as was intended ^ how¬ 
ever, summoned sufficient boldness $p ieplyi-— 
“ Oh, Father of Rivers i, I am, indeed^a vary 









tea-drinker, and I thank you for 
th& fai fA «od unlooked-for favour of this your 


invitation.: but, pardon me, most venerable of 
Bivep-deitiee, if I add, that, having already 
inhaled a 'good * taste of your quality,’ a cer¬ 
tain little scrapie interferes with my availing 
inyself of further favours.” 

“Speak it aloud to the Metropolis! ” said 
Father Thames. 

“Do not think me ungrateful,” said I, 
“nor by any means insensible of the honour 
you do me ; but the truth is, that, although 
I tjrink more tea than most men, probably 
than any other gentleman in London, I am 
rather scrupulous as to the water I make it 
with.” 

“ Indeed! ” exclaimed the Biver-god; “ then 
come with me, and I will show you the mag¬ 
nificent broad stream from which my uni is 
constantly filled.” 

A great torch flashed before my eyes!— 
then another!—then three or four !—then a 
dozen were dancing round me, and waving 
me onward, and along with them—now this 


floating slowly down the stream by torch¬ 
light. 

“ How black and solid stands the forest of 
shipping on each side!—how large and black 
lie their shadows on the water!—how the 
lights glance from the windows on the shore! 
—how fast the current runs ! Commerce— 
commerce!—but, what is that floating by 1— 
pahl it’s a dead dog, or something—‘a sort 
of not-of-the-newest poor-johu!’ How very 
thick the water is hereabouts, Father Thame'.; 
and, pray, may I inquire wliat that black, 
diuggish stream may be which 1 see pouring 
into you from a w$le, bricked archway, 
yonder 1” ^ 

* Oh, that’s one of my sewers,” replied the 
Father of Rivers, without turning his head, 
“fey Blaokfriara sower-outlet; and a fine, 
gfeferbns, open fellow, he is.” 

“ So he seems,” said I; “ have you any more 
of them 1” 

“’Ohj yes: one generally near every bridge, 
with, mere and there another, and another, 
just as the quantity of sewage in a neigh¬ 
bourhood has determined. They all come 
to me. I have, in fact, a hundred and forty- 
one sewers between Battersea and London 
Bridge. All come to me, sir.” 

“That’s very kind of them. But what 
are those smaller mouths that send forth 
strange party-coloured currents to mingle 
with your waters 7" 

“That one belongs to a soap-boiler—a 
particular friend of mine; the next to it, is 
from a slaughter-house, kept by a very esti¬ 
mable friend indeed, who wouldn’t allow a 
particle of the refuse and drainage of his 
ards to run anywhere else, on any account. 
Brentford down toBlaokwall, every- 
resents his compliments to me. Those 


other agreeable little outlets you ate looking 
at, or mil shortly see, on Both sides of my 
banks, are from gas-factories, brewhonses, 
Bhot-factories, coal-wharfs, cow-houses, tan- 
pits, gut-spinners, fish-markets, and other 
cheerful and odoriferous tributaries; while 
the inky flood yonder which your eyes are 
now fixed upon, iB from a very populotiB 
grave-yard, which produees'so large a quantity 
of liquid every four-and-twenty hours, that it 
lias to be drained off by regular arrangement, 
and made to flow into my convenient, all- 
embracing bosom. Some people affect to turn 
up their noses at this; but the City Ooriwra-' 
tioas are more wise than nice, and they know 
better.” 

1 was silent for some time, as well I might 
lie, after such a dose of “information for the 
people;” and during this pause in the con¬ 
versation, I had unconsciously dangled one 
arm over the side of the barge, till presently 
my hand, by a swell of the current, was im¬ 
mersed above the wrist. I drew it tip, and 
found it covered—coated, X may say—with a 
thick, dingy, slimy liquid of an offensive odour, 
(lazing on the water around, as we proceeded, 
I saw that we were surrounded by whole 
acres of it. 1 looked at the imperturbable 
countenance of Father Thames. 

“ What in the world is all this ?” said I. 

“ The mess we are passing through V' re¬ 
sponded the giant coolly;—“ oh, it s only a 
little scum derived from barges, and lime- 
works, and colliers, and the shipping around 
us, and bone-grinders, and tar-works, and 
dredging-machines, and steamers, and back- 
gardens, and floating remains of creatures 
from knackers’ yards, and rotting vegetables, 
and what not.” 

“ And what not, indeed, Father Thames !” 
cried I, starting up, quite unable to endure it 
any longer; “ is this the water you make your 
toil with ?” 

“ And do all my cooking with,” continued 
Old Thames, taking no sort of notice of my 
dismay and excitement; “ and all iuy wash¬ 
ing. I have done so, you must know very 
well, for years and years—my water being in 
just the same state as you now see it. Don’t 
all our ships, bound to foreign ports, fill their 
tanks with it 1 and don’t they find it keep 


sailors who are thirsty on a hot day in the 
tropica, have to go into a dark corner to drink 
it, straining it through their teeth as it goes 
down; but after all the queer stuff has sunk 
to the bottom of the tanks, and settled for. 
good, everybody says there’s no water like it. 
Bo now—about barge—we ’ll return home to, 
Somerset House to tea! ” 

“Father Thames,” said I, firmly, ,though 
with every respect; “Father TJi*aes, ; fe I 
drink a single cup of your tea, then—4o quote 
the words of the immortal F&utafl£ wifo knew 
a trriok worth two of it—'fillip Afe-wiw a 
three-man beetle.’ ” 
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“ Why, how now, Mr. Beverage!—what is 
the meaning of this?” * , 

“You really must excuse mo—1 can't drink 
your tea.” 

“Why not?” 

“ I may be thought too scrupulous by my 
City friends, as to the water, but in truth I 
can't—in short, I won’t.” 

“ Oh, Sir Beverage, of Rockwell! this fine 
gentleman must be your fanciful descendant! 
Scrupulous about the water you drink! ” ex¬ 
claimed Old Thames; “of course, then, you 
are not a Londoner— they don’t mind what 
they drink. A genuine Londoner can stand 
anything, and lor any number of years.” 

“ I am fully persuaded of it," answered I; 
“but there must be changes in all things. 
Even Londoners—and let me assure you that 
1 aiu one—even Londoners will some day or 
other come to a determination to have a purer 
stream to their kettles and unis, than is at 
present furnished by your lliversliip’a noble 
current. Wo live in a tune of changes, and 
even you cannot much longer escape them.” 

‘•Changes!'’ exclaimed the Father of Rivers 
—“ there you touch me to the very mud ; lbr 
what changes have I not undergone, of which 
this generation, and the one before it, have 
not only no memory, but no idea. I, however, 
know it too well." 

“Ah, do you so?—pray unbosom yourself, 
Great River! ” 

“ Changes, Mr. Beverage !—there you reach 
the bottom of my proud old heart, and make 
me confess how much of my iuditFerence, how¬ 
ever 1 may he hardened by long habit, is 
assumed. 1, in some measure, pretend not to 
cure for those abominations, because 1 cannot 
help them. The City loves them ; the seven 
District Commissioners of Sewers, long che¬ 
rished them ; the West-end turns up its nose 
at mention of them, and walks away ; alder¬ 
men scream out against innovation and puri¬ 
fication— what hope have 1 1 1 don't pretend 
that 1 was ever a pellucid stream—a crystal 
current such a3, pastoral poets delight* to 
describe—no great river, with much shipping 
or other water-traffic upon it, ever can be 
clear; but it may be a vast deal clearer than 
my present condition—ay, purer beyond all 
comparison as beyond all doubt.” 

“ Banian mo, venerable River, said I, “ if I 
ask how this could be ; for did not the sewers 
empty themsolves into you formerly as they 
do now ? ” 

“ Fes,” said Old Thames, “ they certainly 
did; but then their stream was not what it 
now is. Formerly, the sewer's were rain- 
courses—more land and surface drains; they 
were for water* only, and if anybody threw a 
dead cat into me, an old pair of boots, a bul¬ 
lock’s offal, or any other refUae, he was 
pulfiahable by the law." 

“Where then did the house-drains have 
outlets ? ” I anxiously inquired. 

House-drains—our ancestors’ house-drains! 
-HD*I ha 1 ha!” laughed Father Thames-- 


“why, they had.none. The very idea had 
never occurred to them.”, • , 

“ An extensive system of eesspOoBx then,” 
said I, “like our own, till very recently ?” 

“Not even so deceit as this. Every house 
took care of itself after its own sweet will, 
and the passengers in the streets, especially - 
at night, had also to take care of themselves, 
and run sometimes, for their lives, when they 
heard a window opened above them.” 

“Very much in flic same way as in. some 
parte of Scotland at the present lime,” 
said I. 

“ 1 know nothing of the Scotch water¬ 
works," said Old Thames:—“ I have always 
had enough to do with my own affairs. What 
with one tributary suid another, each bringing 
fresh trouble into my waters, I am sometimes 
almost sick of my life—especially in tlie dog- 
days—when—a ]Kuuful subject that of dogs, 
for they suggest eats and kittens, and other 
varieties, with or without brickbatsf round 
their necks. One hot summer’s day, half a , 
horse, that used to draw the Loid Mayor’s * 

1 coach, came float-lint I shall spoil your 

j tea; let's change the current of our discourse." 

1 uow proposed that we should converse a 
little on the different. Water Companies of the 
Metropolis. At mention of these, Father 
Thames sauk back against a bulk-head and 
laughed aloud. *' Where do you think the 
Water Companies derive their supplies from ? ” 
said lie. 

“ From lieautiful. unpolluted, dear rivers, 
rising in the rural districts,” answered L, with 
frank innocence. 

“ Shall I give you the source and deriva¬ 
tion <>1" each of them ? ” 

*' I shall feel exceedingly obliged to you," 
answered I, in some little trepidation, for b 
began to fear that ray t*a-dlinking was likely 
to be troubled by hiseuformation. 

“Then, behold in me that source,” said 
Father Thames. “ I, Sir, 1 am that beautiful, 
unpolluted, clear river, from which the 
greatest part of them derive their supplies. 
Some of these are peculiarly favoured by 
circumstances, xlie Southwark Company, 
and the Vauxhall Company take their stuck 
in trade from me near Vauxhall,—a neigh¬ 
bourhood which constantly presents me with 
so abundant a supply of the most objec¬ 
tionable contributions, that it is no wonder 
the water of these two companies should 
furnish the mass of microscopic monsters 
which ltavo recently occupied the attention of 
Mr. Arthur Hill Ilnssall. The Lambeth 
Company fills its pipes from me at Lambeth, 
famous for the grand outlet of a capacious 
sewer, hard by. In this way do the Water 
Companies wisely cater for the London 
public. Yon see, they know your taste.” 

“ Taste!—I beg, Father Thames, you will 
make me an exception to any such, taste. 
My heart resents—f may say, rises at it.” 

“Well, well—I don’t very much wonder. 
You are not so well seasoned to it as some 
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people:.. As for me, I am well-nighgrown; 
ntftrtn^ hopeless of amendment amidst 
, theansincere ana prevaricating process of ail 
Government legislation on the matter. To 
what end are all the elaborately prepared 
reports of the Board of Health—to what 
end do the Commissioners of Sewers lay their 
heavy heads together,lay down pipes, ana listen 
while their secretary lays down the law;— 
to what end do surveyors and clerkB carry 
each other ptck-arback 'through the main 
sewers once a week, to gunge, and weigh, and 
sniff, and snuff about, at their lives’ peril,— 
ifl after all, my Lord Do-nothing sits in the 
highest chair, wiping his spectacles and clear¬ 
ing his throat, and reducing everybody to bis 
crvm condition of inactivity 7” 

“ But surely, in your remarks on the Water 
Companies, you except the Hew River 7 ” 
“The New River Company derives its 
supply from springs, called its ‘ Head,’ which 
may be simply described as a small pool, 
filled from a narrow ditch full of weeds 
and half-animated .plants, and swarms of 
animalcules in great variety of ugly shapes, 
which often rise from the surface and display 
themselves in clouds along the margin, in¬ 
different as these springs must therefore be, 
as to purity, the supply is not limited to 
them, but assisted from the River Lea. It 
has also an accession to its volume from a 
well and two reservoirs at Cheshunt (cleared 
out and cleansed once in twelve years), and 
it used to derive a final supply in aid from 
my waters along Tipper Thames Street (con¬ 
venient to BiltuiBgate), where they still keep 
up their ‘ works,’ in case of need, and people 
, do say, &c. The long canal, ingeniously de¬ 
nominated New River, is also a famous place 
ct numerous spots for bathing. There’s 
nothing unwholesome in bath-water, is there 7 ” 
“ May I request, Father Thames, that you 
will put me ashore 7 ” 

“To tea?—well, you need not make so 
shocking a grimace, Mr. Beverage. You con 
got no better tearwater in London. But I’ll add 
» word or two. The East London Company 
takes its supply from the Lea£ which is joined 
by several small rivers; and in itB course 
ifens through three-and-twenty small towns 
and villages, most of which use the water for 
various purposes of washing and bathing; 
Had some of them drain their sewers into it. 
Moreover, the Lea is a barge-river; and as 
bargemen and their families are proverbial 
for the elegance and refinement of their 
hahitB, nobody hut your over-nice people 
could object to drink after them. The Lea 
reaches my stream near Blackw&U, and half 
of ite water is in fact derived from me. Stop! 
I have not done. The Hampstead — — 
What’s the matter 7 ” 

“ Oh, Father Thames!” cried I, “it’s a 
wonder and a mercy we are not all poisoned. 
We Londoners have; for tire.most part, a 
very pale look—and here la the cause, I do 
SdxevV* . 


As I said this, a strange expression lighted 
up the fafce of the River-god; and rousing' 
himself from his indolent recumbency in .the 
barge, he suddenly exclaimed, “ Vengeance 1 
yea, vengeance, Mr. Beverage 1 It .is true 
that I have become hardened to mi these 
outrages, and almost callouB; hut Sir, I have 
some feeling left; and though ! would.not 
myself condescend to be vindictive on the 
populations whom I have so long reared in 
commercial prosperity, yet you cannot ex¬ 
pect me to shed tears over the punishment 
which they bring upon themselves. For 
every dead dog and cat that is flung into my 
bosom, there’s a typhus patient—perhaps a 
dozen; for every slaughter-house, fish-market, 
or graveyard near my bulks, there’s a dozen 
scarlet fever patients—perhaps a hundred;— 
for every main Bewer draining into me, there 
is a legion of cholera patients, in due season. 
I have been deeply injured, but I am amply 
avenged.” 

The barge was again nearly abreast of 
Somerset House, and the time was at hand 
for me to go ashore. The grand tone of 
melancholy which Old Thames had now fallen 
into, with the absence of any personal auger 
at all his years of ill-usage, gave me an 
additional interest in him. Though I cer¬ 
tainly could not take tea with him, I yet did 
not like to lose his company. 

“ We are now about to part, Mr. Beverage,” 
said the River-god, shouldering his urn—“ I 
return to my broad pedestal in the gloomy 
quadrangle—you to your equally solitary tea.” 

“ Nevertheless, oh Father of Rivers,” said I, 
“there is no immediate hnrry. Besides—1 
am thinking.” 

“Of what, Mr. Beverage? Why do you 
stand and muse thus 7 On what imaginary 
cup of perfect tea, or toaat-and-waler, ao you 
speculate 7 ” 

“ On one made with exquisite spring-water, 
of which 1 have recently been reading.”* 

“ That is easily found—enough for you and 
I, arid a friend or two; hut, for my people, 
my throngs of London people, my commercial 
offspring—where shall we find enough pure 
.water from rock or wdl, or land-Bpring, to 
supply all their necessities ? ” . 

"That very thing is asserted by scientific 
men who have recently been to make tea 
there. Boiled some beef also—and made a 
bowl of punch. But tea’s the best test.” 

“ And a good draught of the water itself the 
best of all—and the only safe guide 7 ” 

“ Shall we go there 1 ” 

“Be it so;” said the River-god, “Ihave 
nothing else to do, hut pour up; and pour 
down currents, and my time will be as well 
spent in this visit, as in lying along *my stone 
pedestal, pointing down into the deep base¬ 
ment.” ■ 1 * 

So, again, thef torches flashed- aijdund us; 
for the night was far advanced, and up 
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the (tMaa va went, the tide having just 
turned. 

Father Thames remained silent for some 
time. • He had fallen into a profound meditation, 
which I could not venture to interrupt. At 
length he broke forth into the following 
strain!— 

“ To pour up, and poundown currents for 
ever—nothing else remained for me, did I say? 
Nothing!—on yes, there is the Memory of the 
Past, with all its mighty images. Where are 
all my city walls, and gates, and embattled 
towers, of blden timet Fallen—'Vanished. 
Excepting a few of the oldest fragments of the 
Tower of London, scarcely a stone remains of 
the edifices that adorned me four or five 
hundred years ago. Where are the numerous 
barges, of royal Btate and high nobility, that 
constantly moved up and down my breast,— 
now in the centre of my stream, (then com¬ 
paratively pure, and never offensive,) now 
gliding beneath the huge overhanging gables 
of houses on my banks 1 Where is burly old 
Harry, in his barge—where resolute Queen 
Bess in hers—coming down the stream with 
flags flying, and trumpets, shawms, harps, and 
divers instruments of minstrelsy 1 I ask not 
for these, or such like sovereigns to live again, 
but where are their representatives ? Where 
are all my fleets of snow-white swans 1 Choked 
—Bunk How often did 1 see William Shak- 
speare and Ids troupe coming along in his boat 
to play at the j>alace! And now all this is over, 
t ask not again to see a condemned king or 
quecu, or noble, all in black array, sit pale in a 
creeping barge to the Tower dungeon, or to the 
axe on Tower Hill; but where are the festive 
river-throngs to replace those gloomy scenes 
with those of better times 1 Where are my 
palaces, each with its Lnding-place, and steps 
—its barges and boats, worthy of all the 
romance of Venice 1 Transformed to wharfs 
for boxes, hales, and coal-barges. Where is 
the Strand—with its flourishing trees, its 
sloping gardens, its turrets, and pinnacles] 
All its ancient beauty is jammed into brick¬ 
work and shop-windows. Where are the 
forty thousand watermen who belonged to 
me i * Transmogrified into cabmen and 
omnibus-drivers. Where are all their songs t 
Forgotten—lost—all excepting those of my 
dear son John Taylor, the water-poet, who 
for so many years rowed a wherry on my 
stream, and wrote a volume of poems to my 
honour. The decrease of his calling by the 
gradual innovation of coaches, is well recorded 
by my son, where, in 1662, he sayeth— 

* When Queen Elizabeth came to the crown, 

A coach in England then was scarcely known? 

But if t in . bis day, the melancholy trans¬ 
formation of boats into land carriages had 
commenced, how must 1 observe the desertion 
now | Still, let me say, I am not ungrateful 
fo late—I dp pot repine that instead ra meet¬ 
ing a queen, or a noble, or a dramatist and 

*8m KaigWz2 m**, , "The SDont Highway." 


his players, a gentleman's barge to church, or 
a fleet of apricot-boats to .market, I now 
encounter a succession of steasnpjn% several 
men-of-war, great merchant ships, or a fleet ol 
colliers. No—I fed that t am not only the 
Father of Elvers—I am the Father of English 
Commerce. This supports me—this consoles 
me; and the glories of the present {though I 
cannot forgive—1 cannot patiently bear the 
pollution of my waters) rewards me for all 
my labours, and ehables me to look back, 
upon the past without loo deep a sorrow.” ■ 

By this time we had arrived at the ent-rnmm 
of the river Wey. The torch-bearers were 
now dismissed; they returned rapidly down 
the stream, flashing out, one by one,—and with 
a gentle swerve, the great black barge passed 
through the mouth and went rippling onward, 
while the banks and borders seemed gradually 
to close in as we proceeded. 

It was a fine clear night. The stars were 
out in myriads. Following the windings of 
the river—now between ranks of dwarf wil¬ 
lows—now between green grassy banks and 
slopes—here coming close among colonies of 
osiers—there brushing against squadrons of 
bulrushes, or between lengthy marginal fringes 
of rustling sedge, the barge of Old Tliames 
pursued its course. It was the same barge 
as at first, and yet it seemed a smaller one; 

I for, somehow, it had imperceptibly contracted, 

I narrowing and shortening itself to accommo¬ 
date its form and size to the changeable 
width and windings of the river. At length 
it came to a stop. Its dark broad bows were 
buried in a low green bank. 

“ Wo can go afloat no further here,” said 
Father Thames, “ But come; I kuow the 
place you have mentioned, and have been 
curious to visit it for some time. If all b» 
true that I have heard, it will be the saving 
of me, as it will of tbs ' lives of millions who 
drink me. So, jump out of the barge and 
follow me.” 

I did so; and in the morning twilight, with 
stars still shining, and the moon still visible, 
though pale an<| very high, Father Thames 
led the way along green marshy patches, and 
over wet grassy fields, and moist fallow land, 
and through long oozy plots of rushes, till 
finally we arrived at a sandy district, inter¬ 
spersed with large heaths and stony tracks, 
and then more sands,—and finally a region of 
fresh water springs, all glancing, and bubbling, 
and rippling along, like pure crystal, or liquid 
silver, or rivulets of dear light, according to. 
the light and shade that fell upon them ! 

The Father of Rivers stopped—looked down 
at the bright spouting springs, following their 
several courses with his eye—now in one 
direction, now in another; then clasping his 
hands, and raising his face to the .blush of 
morning now tinging the east, he .exclaimed 
aloud, "Heaven and Earth be praised!— 
there’s some hope for Old Thames, end for 
all London at last! Look here.)—and look 
yonder!—and yonder t and yet again there 1 
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and fonder 1 and beywnd! Uwre 1 ' 
%eflfty millions of gallons iwlay t” . < 

* '• He paused a moitnerit; then added; u My 
gear Mr. Beverage doyou see -this ? ” 

' “ I do! I do! venerable River-god 1 ” I 
exclaimed. “ Fifty millions of gallons of pure 
spring water a-day! There’s tea, and salu¬ 
brious drinks, and wholesome cooking for all 
London at last ! No more emulsion of dead 
<loga and wlmt-net— no more Water Company 
monopolies —410 more cpuilms of noBe and eye, 
and others to follow within—but water, each 
as Nature intended man to drink, not only 
savage man, but civilised man, too, if be will 
hut have the sense to value the blessing. 

■“ I breathe fresh life,” ejaculated the River- 
god, devoutly; * I rejoice In my civilisation, 
and in the science tliat will govern it, when 
Thames, being free of his pollutions, shall lie 
himself again! ” 


CHIPS. 

A WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE IN CALIFORNIA. 

The voice of one of tl»e fair sex has not yet' 
been heard from tlie land of gold ; but, we are 
mow able to print extracts from a letter written 
-by a young woman resident there, to her sister. 
She is married, and fttet went out, it would 
appear, with her brother, to New Zealand, in 
-the service of a family whose fortunes she, her 
husband, and her brother, followed to Stock- 
ton, in California. The epistle is dated in' 
August, 1849. ‘‘Dear Rachael,” it begins,' 
“ You see we have arrived at the very place > 
that Christopher read to you and me about, in ! 
one of the Ixmdon papers. At the time he 
read it, you know, I said 1 did not believe in 
■it; but I only wish wc had come here twelve 
months sooner ; we* should have saved a 
fortune. Thm is indeed a money-making 
place, if a person will work. You will be 
surprised to know how much money we can 
tarn. I do my own work, and the washing 
and cooking for Mr. T. aud Mr. 8., and draw 
from eight to ten pounds p«ir week, which is 
a great de-d for a woman to do ; but if 1 hail 
«ay one to help me, I could do treble the 
work I now do. 1 have refused a great deal 
Of good work; and to get a woman or girl 
here to help me—I may as woll look for a 
needle in a bottle of hay. Now, my dear 
sister, all X want is your consent to conic 
here to us. Brother and Mr. T. have long 
since advised me to send for you; end we 
.. would open a shop—go to San Erancisco to 
buy our goods, haberdashery, &c.—and you 
would soon see the money we should make ! 
1 would open a shop now, wily I have so 
much work, I could not manage it myself. I 
don’t suppose yon are married; but if this is 
the case, and you come here, you would Boon 
make a fortune, there is so few females here. 

I am treated with tire g re a te st respect by the 
gentlemen ; as they toy }t is. such a treat to 
talk to a lady, and particularly to an English 


lady. They touch their hats, and shake 
hands with me, and treat me as though I 
wan quite the lady. * Madam * is a vast 
word when they speak -to me. 1 never was 
treated with more civility in my life. 

“ We have done ns well or better than any 
who came out in our ship. We intend staying, 
in this country, if we are spared, foe some 
time, as we are doing wed; and should we 
make mueh nionev, we intend going to New 
Zealand, as we like that, much, for cheap 
living, though we may change oar minds. 
We have never yet wished ourselves back in 
England; though, at tlie same time, we should 
very much like to see you all, and often wish 
you here. We are only thirty miles from the 
gold diggings; I have had several pieces of 
gold iu my liand, and expect to lmve some 
more soon.” 

The brother, in another letter, gives a glow¬ 
ing account of the labour market; and corro¬ 
borates,—by way of per contra,—all that has 
been hitherto stated as to the high prices of 
food and rent: 

“ I am working at the carpentry, and get 
twelve pounds per week, and L. (the sister) 
gels more than I do some days; but our 
intention is to go into some kind of busi¬ 
ness shortly. Provisions are dear here, but 
not so dear iu proportion as iu England, con¬ 
sidering the price we are paid for labour; 
but all Boris of labour is so well paid, that a 
man will hm-dly open his mouth under a 
dollar. Some chickens was sold here on 
Saturday last, at three pounds per couple; i 
eggs, new-laid, two shillings each ; milk, two 
shillings per quart; butter, four shilliugs per 
pound ; cabbages, four shillings each ; cu¬ 
cumbers, one shilling each ; but potatoes are 
a penny per pound—though they have been 
a shilling ; onions, five shillings per pound; 
good beef, tonpenoo; flour, fourjtence; tea, 
four shillings; sugar, one shilling; coffee, 
three shillings; veal, one shilling; mutton, 
two shillings; hams, one shilling au*i six¬ 
pence ; dried apples, two shillings; and other 
dried fruits about the same. House-rent, 
extravagantly dear; a small, ome-roomeil 
house, two pounds per week; and in some 
parts of the town, tlie ground-rant is twelve 
to twenty pounds per week.” 

The kind of lodgings made shift with, to 
avoid such high rents, is thus described: 

“ We have a large tent, which Mr. T. had 
mode iu New Zealand. It is put np in a large 
field, free of expense; it ie twenty-four feet 
long, and sixteen feet wide, mod is very com¬ 
fortable. As we have no rain here for eix or 
seven months, living in a tent is not. incon¬ 
venient ; but we intend to have a nice house 
before winter sets in.” 

In urging his sister to join them, lie 
continues: 

“ We do not know whether yon are married 
or not, but If you are, we hope you'toe both 
well and happy. If you were liene, ybft could 
save as much money in me month sa 'you 
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could in twelve months in England. With 
downright hard drudgery and rigid economy, 
a man and wife may sa^e from twelve to 
twenty pounds per week here, if they have 
any luck at all; but you must not think you 
get it without working for it. Yoh have to 
work, and work hard, but you get good pay. 
I have seen Bcoree of people that have been 
here twelve and eighteen months, that have 
not saved a dollar—they gamble it all away 
as they get it. People go to the gambling 
houses every day till they get into such a 
louse habit. They are opened all day on 
Sunday, and some are never closed, neither 
night nor day. Some men will come from the 
mines, and put a pound of gold on the table 
at a tune, and in less than an hour lose a 
fortune.” 


THE MODERN SOLDIER’S PROGRESS. 

I'ABT III. 

At the period when Maurice arrived in 
Halifax, the Lieidonant-Governor of the pro¬ 
vince was in England, on leave, and during his 
absence the command of the garrison devolved 
on the senior officer for the lime being, with 
additional pay and allowances, and the title 
of ‘‘ Commandant.” In this office the LLeu- 
teuioit-t‘olontil of Maurice’s regiment found 
himself invested at the moment of bis arrival; 
not, however, to his surprise, for he was 
aware ol‘ the Lieutenant-Governor’s absence, 
niul had embarked in the first transport, in 
order to profit, by his seniority as soon as 
possible. 

Colonel Stormy was a man who, in the 
course of a tolerably long military career, had 
seen some service, here and there, though 
none of the most brilliant kind ; a circumstance 
jiartly owing to the. nature of the expeditions 
in which lie had scrvfol, and partly to the 
natural wrong-headedness that distinguished 
him. It was not his fault, to be sure, that 
Flanders should first have called for the 
display of his abilities; but if he had not 
been so obstinately bent or mistaking a celery 
bed for the trenches before Courlray, he 
would not have received that shot through 
his left leg which gave him an agreeable 
limp for the rest of his days. It was through 
no mistake of his that Whitelock’s army sur¬ 
rendered at Buenos Ayres; but if he had 
followed that; prudent General’s example, he 
certainly might have escaped the lasso which 
would either have strangled or made Iiim 
prisoner, in a skirmish there, if a friendly 
sword had not severed the obnoxious coni. 
It was not he who was responsible for the 
failure at Wolcheren j but ha might, perhaps, 
have avoided the fever, if hamad followed the 
adviee of the regimental surgeon, and not 
have gone to bed in his wet boots, after re- 
eouaoitr.bg «U day in a fog, without coders to 
that effect. Unfortunate expeditions, in 
..-f®art,,were the semes of all his exploits, and 

wap Mb peculiar fats to illustrate them to 


fau own disadvantage. We are wnmtf, how¬ 
ever, in saying at the battle of 

Moose Island, in the Bay of Fund}' {which 
was not recorded on the regnntitel ooktute, 
and is, indeed, remembered by few, having 
been somehow eclipsed by Waterloo) where 
Colonel Stormy was not present— at the battle 
of Moose Island, he carried a village of 
wigwams, at the head of his grenadiers, in 
very gallant style; and had tue capture of 
that island made hftn master—as be supposed 
—of the key to the whole American continent, 
he might possibly have received the Order of 
the Bath, which he always considered his dim, 
and grumbled at the Horse Guards for with¬ 
holding it. But, if he did not obtain that 
merited distinction, he held Moose Island with 
his regiment, against all comers, for full six 
months after peace had I men agreed on, and 
during that time acquired the taste for ab¬ 
solute government which he never afterwards 
lost an opportunity of developing. 

This taste was aided by the pecuoiaiy 
recommendations of “a command,” and, as a 
soldier and a Scotchman, he had a keen appe- 
1 ite for all the loaves and fishes that came in 
his way. His tidenta for civil government 
were on a par with his military qualifications, 
and hot water was, consequently, the element 
in which he chiefly resided. Colonel Stormy, 
did not deserve the entire application of 
Dryden’s celebrated lines, but • lie laid claim 
to one which lie made peculiarly his own; 
and nobody who had the fortune to starve 
under him, was slow to discover that the 
Commandant was not only “ stiff in opinion,” 
but most assuredly also *' ever in the wrong.” 
To complete this outline of the man, whose 
position enabled him to away the destinies of 
so many of his fellows, it must be added that 
he was excessively juqjpionate, but—as a set¬ 
off to the less ainiablaptr&its of his character— 
he was quick to forgive, of a jovial tempera¬ 
ment, and sufficiently good-natured when not 
particularly thwarted. As all persons in 
authority in the army have their sobriquet, 
we may as well mention that the colonel was 
familiarly knowll ns “ Miul Jock.” 

A regiment, under the command of an 
officer such as we have described Colonel 
Stormy to have been, was not likely to main¬ 
tain a very high reputation for discipline, in 
spite of the exertions of two steady-going 
majors and an adjutant, whose strictness bor¬ 
dered very closely on severity ; and as long as 
Colonel Btormy had no other object to engage 
hie attention, the regiment was knocked 
about like a shuttlecock—at one moment all 
work and at another all play. But the com¬ 
mand antsli ip of a garrison, composed of three 
complete regiments, besides Artillery and 
Engineers, and a numerous local staff, gave 
Mad Jock a wide field for interference, and 
left h»a own corns comparatively undisturbed, 
while it afforded its more responsible -officers 
an opportunity of getting the regiment in 
order. 
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"#$!' originally felt i» 


. kid not been discouttged ;w$,hehadlearnt 
from Mae Mantis . that to be " smart " wp* the 
first Btep towards the pifpmbtkgi which the 
old soldier had, alt along,, so unamhitiausly 
neglected. Maurice, therefore, took pains 
with his personal appearance, and it was not 
loqg before he attracted the adjutant’s atten¬ 
tion at guard mounting, and, instead of being 
told oflufor, the usual tour of duty, was very 
frequently ordered to fall out as an orderly 
for the day, in which situation' a private 
soldier enacts at humble distance the part of 
tude-tle-camp-—without any increase of pay, 

. but with a little more personal liberty than if 
he had his eight hours’ sentry to perform. 
As an "orderly,” his attendance on the adju¬ 
tant, who sometimes selected Maurice specially 
to convey his orders, led him to observe the 
advantages which accrued to those men who 
were most regular in their attendance at 
sdbool. 

This was even then an optional course, and 
in the earlier days of Mac Manus and a few of 
the old soldiers of the regiment, had no ex¬ 
istence ; but when Maurice joined the service, 
the acquirement of education was every day 
becoming more widely extended, and at the 
present time, happily, we have it to say, the 
most effectual step towards advancement 
in tiie army lies through the school-room 
doors. 

Tim limited Enlistment Bill is a vast im¬ 
provement, moreover, on the old system, 
which was generally for life; for now, a 
young man may enter the service at eighteen, 

‘ and be dismissed at twenty-eight a perfectly 
„ educated man. This phrase is no hyperbole, 
for education in the army is not confined at pre¬ 
sent, as it was of yore^.to the mere rudiments, 
sufficient to render the possessor of them 
capable of writing out the orders or of paying 
U company—but embraces a well grounded 
knowledge of history and geography (leaving 
locality of “ Novy Skoshy ” no longer a 
matter of doubt), and a competent acquire¬ 
ment, not only of arithmetic and mathematics, 
biff "of geometry, algebra, mensuration, ana 
fortification ; so that, on returning to “civil 
life,” .the soldier is not compelled to fall 
tame on the little mechanical knowledge which, 
peradventure, he owned before he exchanged 
the cobbler’s awl, or the tailor’s needle, for 
tiie musket and bayonet, but may earn an 
hdnOrstfia existence by teaching those 


sciences which he has 
titty capacity.* The 


teaching those 

K >d in his anili¬ 
ty which the 


schoolmasters of regiment*, pow have, is, notj 
the task of, emmoymenV in teaching, but 
positive overwork, the: consequence of the 
avidity with which the men .who have.joined 
the battalion attend the classes. The barrack 
library—successful rival of the barrack can- 
teen—towards the support of which the 
soldier now cheerfully pays his penny per 
month, convincingly proves that the desire 
for education has taken root in the British 
service, and we trust the time is not far 
distant when the reproach will be removed 
from our ariny of being in poiut of intellec¬ 
tual cultivation, so far behind the armies of 
France and Prussia. 

We have said, that when the spirit of emu¬ 
lation awoke in the breast of Maurice Savage, 
the education of the men was in no wise 
compulsory; they were not then required, 
even as recruits, to attend school for two 
hours a-day, and afterwards continue at their 
own will and pleasure to lie students; but, 
still, it frequently happened that a man pre¬ 
ferred the request to be allowed to pick up 
the crumbs of knowledge that fell from the 
schoolmaster’s table,—and Maurice Savage 
was one of these. It followed, in proportion 
to his assiduity, not that lie became estranged 
from his comrades, but that lie rose superior 
to the greater part of those by whom he was 
surrounded, Ilia newly awakened desire for 
study brought with it another notable ad¬ 
vantage ; it kept him from those haunts of 
idleness and vice where nothing is learnt but 
that which tends to degradation and leads to 
crime. 

It is the misfortune of most of our colonies 
that spirits are excessively cheap, and that 
even the little pocket-money which comes to 
the soldier may, if he is so disposed, at any 
moment, purchase liquor enough to make him 
"the worse for it.”* When once he gets a 
taste for the rum and whiskey, which are so 
abundant in the North American garrison 
towns, his demoralisation becomes as complete 
as that of the Bed Indian, who is now seldom 
seen in quarters except as an object for men 
to make sport withal as he exhibits his 
drunken antics. The vice of drinking, growing 
by that it feeds on, cannot continue to be 
indulged in by the soldier, out of the pittanoe 
which, if saved, might, in the coarse of time, 
accumulate, in the Begiuiental Savings’ Bank, 
to a respectable sum; his own respectability 
being insured the while. To obtain the un¬ 
hallowed gratification, he runs in debt at the 


* That gettltiswiUrhali Its war in spite of every obstacle, ’ 
la too trite a theme for ns .it Insist upon In tbis place, tat 
daring the two hundred year*' existence of a standing army 
hi England, how few have boon the Instances of private 
soldiers elevated to distinction by the force of education. 
Coleridge la not an example, (hr, he owed bis advancement 
to the accidental discovery of hid being an educated man 
before be cnHstedin the dragoons; tat the late Mr. William 
Sturgeon, of Manchester, wee one i those ran exception*. 
He was apprenticed to a shoemaker, and dialUtlng that cut- 


low grog-shops ; said to pay his debt—for the 
villainous storekeeper threatens to complain, 
though he knows he cannot claim the amount, 
the credit of ^e troops having been "erica 

ployrnent, at the age of nineteen entered tiie Westmoreland 
MiUtia, and two years later enli&ad In the Kojral Artillery. 
“ While In this corps/' says a reoeut blograpbichl-notlce of 
hint “ be devoMri Ms leisure to soientlAc studies, and 
appears to bard made himself familiar with all the great 
foots Oi electricity tad magnetism, which ware then opening 
on the world, liis subsequent oareer lias croatedyfoe ton's 
name In Um anna ls of scientific dlsoovery.” 
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down,”—-the drunkard sells his necessaries. 
He is Confined, and' put uqder stoppages for 
this; but his downward career la too often 
only arrested for a time, and when the oppor¬ 
tunity offers of getting out of barracks, he 
Mkin frequents the grog-shop, spends more 
tuto he can call his own, ana, anticipating 
severer punishment, makes up his mind to 
commit the 'worst crime in the catalogue of 
military offences, by deserting. 

Halifax is, in* many respects, an excellent 
military station ; but the fatal facility of pro¬ 
curing cheap spirits is only too patent there. 
We know not whether the nest of abomina¬ 
tion is yet to he found, which, when Maurice 
first went ont to the colony, was still in ex¬ 
istence, and from the frequency of the dis¬ 
turbances which took place there, went by the 
name of “ Knock-me-down Street; ”» but if 
not “ put down,” it is a crying infamy that 
calls for immediate extirpation. The inhabi¬ 
tants of the hovels that formed this appro¬ 
priately-named spot, were a small colony of 
block people of kith sexes, orignally brought 
from one of the remote West India islands, 
by the admiral on the station, and permitted 
to settle in Halifax, os a compensation for 
some loss or damage exjK;rienced by them, in 
the course of the war. Their notions of 
. colonisation were of a iteculiar kind, and con¬ 
sisted in drinking, anu making others drunk, 
in fiddling, dancing, singing, shouting, and 
fighting. The squeaking tones of the kit, the 
shrill laughter, and shriller screams of the 
women, and the oecasional report of fire-arms, 
showed that the place was not only disorderly, 
but dangerous, and that whoever had a repu¬ 
tation worth procuring, or a life he was not 
quite tired of, would do well to shun the dis¬ 
gusting dens of Knock-me-down Street. This 
“ Suburra ” was, unluckily, situated exactly be¬ 
tween the barracks, where different regiments 
were quartered, and those who passed from 
one to the other, were, obliged to pass through 
it. Its external hideousness was insufficient 
to repel visitors from the orgies which were 
held within, though by daylight no soldier 
ever dared to enter; but the case was different 
after dark, and many a man lircd to rue the 
time when his foot first crossed the threshold 
of one of these haunts of licentiousness and 
crime. 

Amidst the various blunders, practical and 
theoretical, which occupied the time of Mad 
Jock, was an occasional resolve to “ look up ” 
his own regiment, the discipline of which he 
would have acted wisely in leaving altoge¬ 
ther to the senior major. We do not mean 
to say that the cares of his new station ought 
to have withdrawn Colonel S|prmy from the 
paramount duty of superintending his own 
■oorpa; on the contrary, he might have 
exercised a constant regimental superinten- 
dehce, and at the same time b&ve neglected 
none .of the staff occupations of the garrison. 
Bat'it'-was his misfortune to do eveiything 
by fits and starts; at one moment he would 

> 

delcgate ithe entire control of the regiment to 
the officer next in seniority; and at another 
he would, without any previous warning, re¬ 
sume the command, enter into the minutest 
details, order and counter-order, revise and 
find fault with everything to which he had 
previously given his sanction* / Because he 
was not there to look after everything)'he 
would say - the regiment was going to the 
devil: everyone neglected • his duty'; the 
officers thought of nothing but balls tod 
plays, and shooting parties, and gallivanting 
after the ladies—die knew what they wer^ 
about when they little dreamt he wan watch¬ 
ing them; the non-commissioned officers were 
a pack of ignorant beasts—“lazy drome¬ 
daries,”—(this was his favourite phrase), and 
deserved “ to be broke,” every one of them; 
as to the men, they were, one and all, a set 
of drunken blackguards ; nothing but flogr 
ging would do them good ; and straightway 
lie would order a parade in heavy marching 
order, where, without giving time for the 
regiment to appear properly under anus, he 
would stalk up and down the ranks, praucihg, 
and taking snuff, and brandishing his cane, 
and swearing at everything and everybody 
that came in his way. The usual result of 
one of these sudden “inspections ” (as he 
called them) was the ordering of half-a-dozen 
courts-martial on as many unlucky fellows 
for unsoldierlike conduct in not appearing 
properly dressed at parade; or for some 
other offence equally slight—or, it might be, 
altogether fanciful. lie would then call for 
the defaulters’ book, fasten on the words 
“ drunk on duty,” hurry to, the front some 
three or four scapegraces of the regiment 
whom, in spite of the standing orders to the 
contrary, lie had ordered to be “ logged,” and * 
read the entire regiment a lecture on drunk¬ 
enness, so worded, a? to include everyone 
present, and lead a bystander to suppose, 
that from the senior officer to the smallest 
drummer-boy on parade, they were all a 
parcel of Helots; and that it was his mission 
to expose and punish everyone alike; his 
constant peroration being— 

“-But I ’ll take the rum out of you, Gentle¬ 
men! liemuiee, I’ll take the nun out of 
you!” 

And the plan he adopted to effect this 
laudable object, was forthwith to call for his 
horse, and, riding in front, order the regiment 
out to the Common, where he would put it 
through a aeries of manoeuvres, executed, in 
“ double time,” till the men and officers were 
ready to drop with fatigue: nor ceases iron! 
his exertions till he had clubbed the battalion 
and rendered himself inaudible Iselween rage 
totl hoarseness. He would then call the 
officers to the front, desire the Adjutant , to 
extricate the men from the confusion into 
which he had thrown them, and march them 
home; counter-order the court-martial ; and, 
after a few pinches of snuflj teken with a 
soft of grim unction, resume his ordinary 
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I will show too an artideOTi the OTriraflfc; 
which X published in an English scientific 

lfflirnRl 1 ’ r 

^LouSs thanked him; and a^efwards real as 
follows: , „ , ‘ ' .. . 

« The population of Madagascar consists of 
a mixture of Africans, Arabs, and the abo¬ 
riginal inhabitants. These latter occupy the 
kingdom of the Anas, and are governed by a 

2 ueen. The Malagasy* pilfer widely from theI 
ithiopian race, both in their physical and 1 
moral characteristics. They are hospitable 
and humane, but extremely warlike, because 
a successful foray furnishes them with slaves, . 
It. is a mistake to believe that the Malagasys \ 


of a thick bamboo jungle. 

SSnsps, he saw a number of the natives 


worship the devil, and that they have at Tein- 
tingua a tree consecrated to the Evil One. They 
have but one temple, dedicated to the god 
Bergaz (beer, source, or well, in the Chaldean, 
and gas. light, in the Malagasy tongue). To 
this divinity they are ardently devoted, and at 
stated periods offer him the sacrifice of a cock, 
as the ancient Greeks did to A&culapius. So 
true it is that the languages and superstitions 
of «dl lands and ages are linked together by 
mysterious bonds, which neither time nor 
distance can destroy.” 

Louis Bergaz thought the latter philosophical 
reflection very striking. 

“ You can scarcely imagine,” said liis com¬ 
panion, “ how important these remote analo¬ 
gies, traced out by us with so much labour and 
fatigue, are to the advancement of science ! ” 

Bergaz bowed, and was silent. 

The cares of a busy commercial life soon 
canned him to forget both the philosopher and 
his own idol namesake. 

After the lapse of about two years, Bergaz 
set out to purchase ebony at Cape St. Maria, 
* in-Madagascar; bat a violent tempest forced 
the vessel to stop &t Sirapat' on the Avas 
Coast. While the cA>w were busy refitting 
the ship, Bergaz started off to explore the 
interior of the country. There are no carni¬ 
vorous wild beasts in Madagascar; but, there 
jjaa&uzfd&nce of game to tempt the sportsman: j 
-Lewis, with his gun* on his shoulder, J 
the chase of partridges, quails, and! 


word ** Bergaz,l” # so distinctly pronounced, 
that'LouiS immediately recollected the account 
given, him. by the philosopher in Batavia. 

Impeded by very natural curiosity, he 
stepp|& forward,, and peeped into the temple. 
No attempt had been made to ornament its 
four walfi, , built of bkmboo, cemented with 
clay; hah jn the oenire of the floor stood, on 


Louis was greatly struck wi 


work of art, was yet f^supesrior m form and 
workmanship to the ordinary divinizes of 


savage patterns.' The figure represented a 
man, dressed in European costume, with a 
wide straw hat on his head, and a striped 
muslin cravat round his need:. 1 He was 
Standing 'in the aittitiide of one Who It inter¬ 
cepting a blow, and Ids ^ght hand was stained 
with blood. There was even an attempt, 
Louis Bergaz thought, to imitate his own 
features; and the god had thick black 
whiskers meeting under his chin, precisely 
such as Louis haa worn in 1818. The dress, 
too, resembled his own; and the cravat, 
marked in the corner L. B., was one which 
he hod given Neptune the cook. In a few 
minutes, a procession of natives entered the 
temple; they kindled a fire in a sort of 
chafing-dish; and, placing on it a dead cock, 
burnt the sacrifice before their god, amid 
loud acclamation. Bergaz, unluckily, was not 
able to preserve bis gravity during this pious 
ceremonial. He burst into a fit of laughter, 
and was instantly seized by the offended wor¬ 
shippers. With shouts of rage they were 
aliout to sacrifice him to their outraged deity, 
when a noise of cymbals announced the ap¬ 
proach of the Chief of the tribe. The high 
priest met him at the door, and announced 
the sacrilegious conduct of the stranger. The 
incensed chieftain seized a Malayan create, 
and ran to take vengeance on the offender. 
Bergaz turned and looked at him ; each 
uttered a cry of surprise; the next mo¬ 
ment, the chief was embracing the feet of 
Louis. 

“Neptune, old fellow! what is all thisl" 
asked Bergaz pointing to the figure, “ Bergaz 
is my god! ” cried the negro, striking nis 
breast. Then, to the unbounded astonishment 
of all present, the European and the chief 
walked off lovingly together towards the 
palace of the latter. 

On their-way thither, Neptune related his 
history to his friend. The powerful Badamas, 
sovereign of Madagascar, had concluded a 
treaty of peace with his enemy K6n6. The 
wife of the latter, being a woman of genius, 
was named queen of the Anas, by an edict of 
Badama; and this lady was the sister of 
Neptune, ex-cook of the Dido. 

No sooner was she seated on the throne 
than she released her brother from his menial 
situation, and gave him jjfesolnte authority 
over the small provmce>of l^beijMX. « 

Neptune’s first act was xiMsndeavour to ma¬ 
nifest his gratitude, after the strange fashion of 
his people, to his protector Bergaz ; and we 
may fancy how cordial was the reception, how 




on the living benefactor, whose wooden 
semblance he and his people worshipped ss a 
god. The grateful negro loaded him with 
presenta^and sent his moetskSfolworkmen 
,to assist in repairing the ship. Probably, to 
ffeis day, the god]Mergu may still be wor- 
the Jp^hfriMi..eock 
may for wonder, and fiU thenote- 

books oftravellbig philosophers. , ; 
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TWENTY-FOUR HOPES IN A 
LONDON HOSL’LTAL. 

It is slippery w alking up Lmlgnte Hill, early 
on a mid-winter momim-, witli an nltuo-iphoiv 
well mixed with Tlmim-s tug anil he.i coal 
smoko, after a week of rainy Jays. Look up 
for the dome of St Paul’ 1 , and &u much of it 
as you ran see looks imu-uaily magnificent, 
halt-hidden in its bath of London yillnw 
clouds. Yon ran scarcely see tlu» largo 
clock-fare. with the linuds lull ai\ f< i-t long, 
and everything looks so dim and dark, tliat 
when you hear it strike si\, you lanry it 
must Las p made a mi-bike, niiifgniu t<>o*f.i-.t 
in the night, in its desire- to git thinugh tin- 
cold season ns quickly as possible, ft nil, si \ 
at night it caunot he, for the shops are all 
shut, and there are no wcll-ilrosscd people 
about, hui tying on tin ir way fin- business or 
pleasure. A policeman sauntering, three 
bricklayers’ laltourem hurrying, and one fish¬ 
monger’s lx»y in a cart, driving the horse within 
an inch of a general smash, have this part ol 
tho thoroughfare all to them-■ Ives. Turn to the 
left up the Old Hailey, and ilie scene changes. 
Newgate is there, hard, nuhhly, and black us 
usual, and St. Sepulchre’s,with its tali tower and 
bells that toll men to execution below,—both 
stern, calm. But round about them both there 
is a very whirlpool of life. Noise of all kinds 
—beUowingB, nlcatinga, the rattle of wheels, 
the harking of dogs, the sound of blows, many 
and fast, the clatter of hoofs, the tramp of 
hurrying feet, with ever and ever rising 
above all a running chorus of execrations, 
rude oaths launched by brutalised meu 
against infuriated over-driven brute-beasts. 
Pass on from the Old Bailey towards Smith- 
field, and the crowd thickens and thickens, 
and, at each step you take, up splashes the 
thick yellowish-black slush that, literally, 
floats on all aides. Thousands of oxen are 
packed in rows, as close as so many soldiers 
in a line, shoulder to shoulder, whilst acres 
of sheep are panting away the little span of 
life now left in them, as batchers and salesmen 
are making terms, and drovers are yelRng 
to dogs, and dogs plunging amongst Jiea|§ 
yet unpenned. Every animal you see hits 
heaving sides, and open mouth, and p&nthg 
breath; and, had they human voices, their 
thoufl&xia drouthy throats, and lolled out 


parching tongues, would join in one long, loud 
wail, ill-owning sill cries in ouo for Water! 
Water! 

Take can- of your toes, or they will be 
t null leu down !k drovers’ hobnailed shoes; 
lake cure of your e» e->, or they may lie probod 
by tin* iron good* at the end of drovers' 
sticks; take care of your head, or it may be 
broken by blows meant fur iui unlucky ox; 
take can- of tour pockets, for all the thieves 
.uv not in-a-lo tin- building you have just 
passed, and where canvas money-bags ore seen, 
then- nimble lingers often congregate. The 
hirnau throng is a- thick almost as the quad- 
rujM-d one ; and lor blows or losses, tiieio is 
at Smithficid, on niaikr-t morning, little time 
other for sympathy or redress. 

ijook out upon the aimy of sheen, oxen, 
calves, and pigs tlnro drawn nn, all full of 
life, :uul remember, thou, that all this is not 
three thus’ nuat for Isindoii; that within a 
week all these living tilings will have been 
killed, cooked, eaten, and digested—tlieir 
skins in the tau-ynrds, their horns in the 
turners workshop, and their hoofs iu the, 
glue-pot. Uone; used ; to help feed Lon¬ 
don tor just a few day N^and yon will have one 
element for making up a notion of how vast 
an atrair this same Ijomlon is .- - 

But Hmithlield is not a safe place for 
abstraction. 

A rush, and a shriek, and a heavy faU, and 
a new shower of cfetliR—and straightway part 
of the crowd proceeds to pick up a wretched 
woman who is trying to cross the way to her 
work, just as an ox which had been driven 
and goaded all night, makes a grand tilt at bis 
tormentops. The drovers had driven him to 
uiiwl fury, and the poor charwoman comes in 
for the punishment. 

“Take her to the hospital” grumbles a 
fat salesman, whose proceedings are inter¬ 
rupted by the thickening of the crowd round 
about. Her bonnet has fallen off, and, M 
they lift her up, her grizzled hair escapes 
from her cap and hangs down, dabbled in the 
slush. Her thin, poverty-stricken clothing 
offers little resistance to the horn of the ox, 
and the blood shows that the blow took effect 
on her side. 

“Take her to the hospital,” repeats the 
&t salesman; and straightway, as by one 
consent, and with very few words, a police- 
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*Mfn':and throe beggars bear her off to the 
*Joors that etand ever open,oloae by, for the 
victims of accident or heavy sickness. 

Saint Bartholomew's Hospital now stands 
just where it stood centuries ago, in days 
when Smithfield was the scene of holiday 
makings and executions; of tilts and tour¬ 
naments before kings and princes at one 
time, and of death agonies of political cri¬ 
minals and religions martyrs at another. The 
present building has no remnant of the old 
one hi its construction; indeed, the hospital 


with mercenary namee—th^ one given from 
pious motives, the othnm&p^i pecuniary ones. 
The names are all written on the sides of' the 
doors, just as lawyers put up their cogno¬ 
mens on the sides of dingy portals,; in the 
Temple or Lincoln’s-Inn. There, on one side 
we see written “ Darker,” “Sitwell,” “Htoday,” 
and “Kenton” wards, named after persons 
who have done service to the place; whilst on 
another—the Christian side—we have “La¬ 
zarus,” “Job,” “Luke,” “Hope,” “Faith,” 
and “ Charity." The resident officer of each 
of these is named after her ward—the captain, 


has grown to five times its original extent. | as it were, is christened after the ship—and 

_ ..... .. ..Hr. ..n-4- « reoto J mo lin<i4liiner nf .Tonao Mm Umitli 


- Patients now-a-days arc admitted at a gatei 
under the colonnade, where proper persons 
wait night and day to receive sufferers by 
accidents and other urgent cases; and to this 
' gate the victim of a Smithfield ox ht brought, 

' The handle of the bell hongs near, and out 


we hear nothing of Mrs. Jones or Mrs. Smith, 
but only “ Sister Darker,” and “ Sister Sit¬ 
well,” “ Sister Hope,” “ Sister Job," “ Sister 
Luke,” “ Sister Faitli ” and “ SiBter Charity.” 
Many of these women arc models in their 
one | way ; full of patience, experience, kindness, 
pullbrings a porter to the gate. The words | and firmness, having withal the modes of 
“ An Accident/’ are enough to open the portal | good management requisite for preserving 
without further parley, and the old woman in j order, cleanliness, quiet, and an air of comfort 
a few more minutes has been examined by j in places where disease in its worst, forms, 


the house surgeon- of the night, and—her in- 
jttriesubeing severe—isplaml in a kind of sedan, 
and carried off to a bed in the female ward, 
allotted to such cases. Following her, brings 
us into the Bquare of the hospital, and whilst 
she iB bsfhig tenderly borne across it, and up 
the noble wide oak stairs that lead to the 


and with itH most unpleasant accompaniments, 
is ever present. Each sister has a little Imjx 
—jsirhups more like a little ship’s cabin than 
anything else—fixed up in one corner of the 
ward. This is her sanctum, having its tiny 
fire-grate; its bed and tabic, and chuiia. To 
! tins Sister Hope can retire to speak with the 


wards, let us stay to notice the peculiarities i doctor, or to tjike her quiet cup of tea, and 
of the place. ’ ! from this she issues to rule over her little 

The buildings of the Hospital, abutting on! kingdom of sick patients, and hard working 
Smithfield, give no idea of the real character, or I nuraes, and to keen all under her sway in as 
uxaaft extent of the place. Tln-y are, indeed, much comfort as their condition will permit. 


a kind M outworks to the main structure, 
placed inhere they are, partly to give increased 
( accommodatioi l. but chiefly to occupy a space 
formerly covered bj^ tradesmen’s tall houses, 
which some years ago, shut out the air aud 
light from the main body of the Hospital. 

. These were pulled down to let in the air from 
tjbfc open space of Smithfield—for it must he 
l^hhmbercu that the market lias its quiet 
JgMpAnd that plenty of indifferent air 
‘than a scarcity'of air altogether, 
thj main building, then, to which 
wtee recent structures nave been added, 
W* within a quadrangle. In the centre 
to&ed space there is an ugly circular 
looks like a slice of a worn-out 
eteemooiler with a lamp on the top, whilst 
on each side rises a large and handsome 
stone, buSdihjg, many Stories in height, with 
long upWa^f windows, and each side having a 
' 4 opr and hall of entrance, from which 

oak4tiih^(ieeKascend. Each floor is divided into 
two words; usually one medical and one sur¬ 
gical, and each ward has its liLtle body of 
resident officers under the command of a 
matronly woman, called .the “Bister.” All 
the wards are christened; some after bene¬ 
factors of the 11 =is[d| ;>L some, after the names 
of the virtues, some characters of 

Hide history, tadeo^.Miw Bsid^there 
are wards with. ChristWhatoes, and wards 


Each wai'd lias its batli and other conveni¬ 
ences ; and each its Bpeaking-pipcs, tlirough 
whieh orders are given ana received from 
the hall; each lias also three nurses, in addi¬ 
tion to tiie sister, with the power of calling 
for additional aid when requisite, from the 
well-filled nu>ks of servants attached to the 
place. This female staff-lias ordinarily twenty- 
six patients under its care; and day and 
night there is always one nurse at least on 
duty, to attend to the needs of the sick. 
The nurses, indeed, have their watches like 
seamen in a ship, the night nurse going on 
duty at eleven o’clock, and being on wateh 
till six in the morning, when the hospital life 
of the day is commenced by die medicines 
being given to those patients who are to 
receive physic more than onoe iu twenty-four 
hours. Boon after the clock strikes six, there 
is a great shaking of bottles, and a great array 
of wry faces amongst the five hundred sick 
people who tenant Bartholomew 4 and within 
the next half-hour how many pounds'weight 
of pill, and how many quarts, of t “ house 
physic” are swallowed, we may to^w more 


about by-and-bye, when we, como $0 



esori^ tijms fer tho.i 

otdy tor 
the whole hospital 
One ward m 
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printed to medical eases, in dMtrge’tof phy¬ 
sicians and another to * accidents, and other 
Visible injuries and . diseases entreated to 
surgeons : but each has the knot of resident 
attendants we have'described. The patients 
inthe’building may at one time number only 
five hundred; and at another, may amount to 
nearly six hundred: but, bo the number 
whdtit may, they are arranged in companies, 
controlled and attended as we have seen. - 
How this large sick family, with the needfnl 
servants, are fed, and physicked, and tended, 
let us spend a day in the place to see. 

Our poor old acquaintance, the woman 

S ored by the ox, now lies in bed; and the 
ouse-snrgeon having satisfied himself of the 
nature of her injuries, and applied the requi¬ 
site means for her relief, re-crosses the square 
to his domicile. Let us go with him to the 
quadrangle, and look and inquire about us. 

London, by half-past six, is but very partially 
astir; and though the din of Smithfield we 
know, close by, the hospital lias an air of 
stillness and repose. As we walk round, we 
see outside the square, on one hand, the low- 
line of buildings forming the medical school, 
the room for prescribing for out-patients, the 
apothecaries’ laboratory and shop, the lecture 
theatre, the dissecting-rooms, the library, the 
museum, the dead-house (which through the 
year has an average of one leuaut for iis still 
walls each day), and the receptacle for coffins. 
On another side we lind, still outside the noble 
central quadrangle, the collegiate part of the 
establishment,Including the house in which a 
portion of the students live, their dining-hall, 
and the residence of the ever-present, ever- 
workiug warden and assislant-surgeon, Mr. 
Paget; and in the near neighbourhood, the 
surgery, some surgical wards for special cases, 
and the operating theatre. On a third flank, 
we find within the hospital boundary nothing 
less than the church of St. Bartholomew the 
I jess; and the reason of a parish church 1 wing 
shut up, as it were, within the confines of a 

K ial establishment, is explained bv the fact, 
the hospital itself covers the whole 
parish, with the exception of some three or 
lour houses! So that the place has its own 
paroohial jurisdiction, its own parish church, 
its own parish meetings, its own parish vestries, 
and its own parish rates. It starnis, indeed, 
a little principality, as it were, of its own,— 
with the laws of charity for its institutions j 
doctors and Burgeons, and almoners, for its 
ministers ■ and chief officers; stewards, and 
matrons, and ward-sisters, for its officers; 
nurses, and surgery men, and cooks, and cellar- 
men for its subordinates; and *ie sick and 
poor of the modern Babylon for its subjects. 

To feed the, large family residing in the 
huge hospital is a serious affair. It being, 
now sevenih the mdrning, and the physhdEun 
being over,, the atiraes pay their first ripjijtfSr 
the ofly tkrifhe buttery, to fetch the hSpppd 

K an«t»s of food served out in the mowing. 

e j^atieuto are, of course, on different scales 

. 1 


of'diety sooording to their bodily condition. 
Hire is one day's list of how five hundred, 
and thirteen sick folks were ranked on the 
diet lint:—One hundred and mxfcy-two on 
«fiill diet,” a hospital terra which means the 
following ample allowance for each day—one 
pint of milk porridge, fourteen ounces of 
bread, meat weighing half a pound when 
cooked, half a pound of potatoes, beer, two 
pints for meu and one pint for women, and 
one ounce of butter. Next comes “ half-diet P 
which would be thought blissful abundance 
by many folks outside the walls, for it means 
the pint of tuilk porridge, twelve ounces of 
bread, a quarter of a pound of cooked meat, 
half a pound of cooked potatoes, a pint of beer, 
and three quarters of an ounce of butter. In 
“ Broth-diet,” broth and gruel are substituted 
for the meat and beer, the other items being 
nearly the same, with the addition that the 
potatoes are mashed, and made more accep¬ 
table to sick stomachs. “ Milk-diet ” almost 
explains itself, it being chiefly milk, with 
the addition of rice, sago, arrow-root, and 
bread. 

The zero of this few ling scale, “ Low Diet,” 
means those thin comforts—gruel, or barley- 
water. Patients needing them have extra 
allowances, when ordered by tbe medical 
J officers, such as mutton-ehojis, beef-tea, eggs, 
l pudding, jelly, porter, ale, wine, brandy, ana 
] —hear it, Uh, Father Mathew—yin / No 
! wonder that the poor who have once tasted 
the comforts of Bartholomew’s in days of 
I sickness and tribulation should wish for 
them again. The following scale is for one 
day in December 1830:—On full diet, 162 
patients, 06 of them with extra allowances; 
148 on half diet; J37 on milk ; the remainder » 
being fed on broth, beef^ea, rice-milk, arrow- 
root, and sago. m _ 

The meat used on the «ufne day in the 
hospital for patients and nurses, weighed 
three hundred and four pounds, besictes nalf- 
a-hundred weight of beof for beef-ten, making 
together three hundred and sixty pounds. 
With this noble dlfeh of mutton and beef, four 
hundred and forty pounds’ weight of bread 
was eaten, accompanied by about one hundred 
and fifty pounds’ weight of potatoes, thirty 

E ounds of butter, fifty eggs, washed down 
y fifty gallons of milk, and the butler only 
knows how many gallons of beer. Not 
a bad day’s eating for a sick house! A 
month’s butcher’s bill comes to one hundred 
and fifty pounds ; and a year’s consumption 
makes a very strong array of figures. Here 
they are- 

24,000 pounds of beef; 

36,200 pounds of mutton; / ■ 

16,760 gallons of milk; 

■ ■ ' 1&Q00 eggs. 

^This is a glimpse of the sunshW ride of 
dhehoniital fore. We shall presentljfind Some 
st&rtnhg filets connected with the kpothecariea’ 
department, one of which, however, we may 
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' *iv*hwe as an addendum to the *boved*»m 
flfinimmntioH. ■ It is this { • ■. * - f 


I'.'Zy* jpJlana of black diaqgbtl 

It would rarely take a whole statistical 
society to discover how many wry faces are 
drawn over the swallowing of such an ocean 
of salts and senna. 

Whilst we have been going over this sum- 
xoary of hospital dietetics, all the beds have 
been made, the hospital breakfast has been 
got through, and another half hour of our 
visit has slipped by. The sound of the clock 
wtrifelnjg . eight, quickens the steps of certain 
tardy students, who are now seen hurrying 
away to prayers in the church, whence they 
'emerge in about twenty minutes to meet at 
breakfast, in the collegiate dining hall, such 
of their companions as eschew tho early ser¬ 
vice. The morning meal having been dis¬ 
cussed, the future doctors trudge off at nine 
o’clock to the Lecture Hall, to begin their 
scholastic day with anatomy and physiology. 
Whilst all this goes on, the Apothecary, or 
the “ House Doctor,” as he is familiarly called, 
is going through the physician’s wards, and 
tile “dressers ” are busy with strappings, ban¬ 
dages, ointments, and rollers, amongst the 
Surgical patients; attending to wounds, and 
making all “ ship-shape ” against the arrival 
of the superior raedieal staff, by and by. The 
“ Clinical clerks ” arc also busy at bed-sides, 
taking down notes of symptoms, of the tuition 
of remedies, and the progress of special coses 
-—all remarkable instances of disease, having 
their chroniclers, who watch each stage of the 
patient’s {Progress from the day of admission 
to the hour of cure, or death—adding to each, 
j When the result is fatal, the after-death 
appearances. By ten o’clock the atudents are 
. aeea leaving the anatomical theatre for the 
^neighbouring one, where chemistry reigns 
bjjgutaine amongst a host of bottles, retorts, 
test-glasses, and the thousand and 
* -one ihilosophieal nicknacks, making up the 
, ''-ohetmat’s tools. Whilst a great deal of diffi- 
'*cute'i$Sjk is going on here ubout oxygen, that 
gkn^|^nong3 , i elemental things, ana his com-' 
■ inMiw^w^hydrogen, and nitrogen, and carbon, 
the mrtpea are off to the Btore for arrow-root, 
an< l other good tilings, in one place, 
aeqti$-<''anotliW past of the establishment is 
filing with the large class of patients 
who kto relieved with advice and medicine, 
kutHtobt deceived into beds in the hospital. 

this class of applicants is most 
' numSrdis, because on that day a certain 
numfebr ofthemoSt serious cases are selected 
from their ranks, to fill any beds that may 
have become vacant. This being known, poor 
people are often seeir amongst the throng who 
iiavo come ten, twenty, thirty, and sometimes 
fifty miles' in the hope of obtaining the help: 
of the instit&tiott.?' 

The patients epfeWnade seen 

t from' Smithfiekt. : portal, 

there are two doors • one for women, and one 


(for mem; and those lead, to two. separate 
rooms. By eleven o'clock the fortes with 
which these apartments are filled, are lined 
with people of all ages, from the baby a 
month old, sickening-with measles or. hooping 
cough, to the old crone of seventy, groaning 
with bid age, which she declares tube 
“roomatiz, which the doctors can cure.” 
Such a collection of sickly, unhappy fotoes, 
and such a variety of dirty, dilapidated 
clothes, with here and there a dash of faded 
finery, must only be looked for in the wait¬ 
ing-room of a large hospital. Here and 
there you may see a handsome face, and here 
and there an interesting (me; but the majo¬ 
rity of these poor waiters for help belong to , 
the class upon whom foils the general weight 
of the work, and of rough usage, and of the 
risks of injury of a great city; and their physi¬ 
ognomy, though full of character, has but s mal l 
claim to good looks. The crowd of patients 
becomes thicker and thicker as eleven o’clock 
draws near. Rows of mothers are seen seated 
with rowB of children with measles, children 
with hooping coughs, children teething, and, 
above all in number and discomfort, mothers 
and children with cough aud colds in all 
stages of that popular English disorder. 
Scarcely anybody talks to a neighbour, but all 
sit waiting for the man who is to tell their 
doom—the doctor. In one part of the room 
enormous earthen pitchers decorate a corner 
filled up as an appendage to the surgery, 
where salves, and plasters, and “house 
physic,” and cough mixtures, , ore dispensed 
with great readiness, when wanted. At 
eleven o’clock the apothecary enters, the 
scene, with a handful of tiokets, differently 
marked. Beginning at the end of the. first 
form, he commences Mb first examination of 
the out patiehts—a task that looks enough to 
occupy the whole day. “ What is it ? ” u the 
rapid inquiry; and while these words- come 
with a jerk, as it were, from his tongue, his 
rapid practised eye is scanning the face of the 
patient, and his finger is feeling a pulse. 
The few first words of the patient/tell him all 
he needs; and in another secoudne has, if it 
be a trifling case, selected one of the tickets, 
with the injunction, “Get that medioinej 
Take a dose twice a-day. Come here again 
the day after to-morrow.” - In half a foomeift 
more—“ What is it 1 ” startles the next on 
the form. Another tongue is out; another 
face has been scanned ; and the ticket end 
direction given; and “ What is it ? ” assails 


the patient is sent off to the surgery,.dose by, 
from whence groans and screams stagey hew 
and then sound out to startle atod.horrify 
(Sliose, whose tum /iSryet to obtfre/, Mhre than 
•i.lfoousand gj®q^&e-seen and preseribbd for 
i this tfi.dk multitude 
.^os®^^h«'' - i#Sn;-bulk -of the applicants, 
from whose ranks the greater part of the in- 














patients, that is, the people taken, into the 
honae, are-recruited* Diseases have-: theta* 
Masons here, in Smi<Meld, jtut as fruits’ nod 
'flowers have theirs in Govent Garden, tad 
are expected withalmost the same punctuality; 
tiie -two great staple foots being that winter 
enormously increases the cooglis and chest 
affections, whilst summer brings diarrhoea, and 
other affections of the bowels. 

During rapid examination of patients in the 
reception-room, those who require something 
'more than an off-hand physic ticket, or a 
trifling operation, are kept back to be pre¬ 
scribed for l>y the surgeon or ajiothecary; the 
worst cases of all receiving letters, and being 
sent to another apartment, callod the ailmis- 
■sion-room, in which they undergo another and 
more deliberate examination, after which the 
worst of all are admitted to the wards, to be 
there kept till they are well. One ingenious 
plan, amongst many adopted in this hospital, 
may be here named. Tire letters are printed 
in different coloured inks. Some are yellow, 
some black, some red, some green, brown, and 
blue. These six colours indicate, at a glance, 
to the officials the name of the medical officer 
under whose charge the patient is; and simple 
as such a matter may at first seem to be, its 
practical value is really very great. Thus, 
suppose red, blue, and black, are physicianV 
cofours, and yellow, green, and brown, sur¬ 
geon’s colours, the general character of the 
disease of the patients is known at once. But 
more than this, red means a jiartieular physi¬ 
cian, saj Dr. Itoupell, then blue may mean 
Dr. Burrows, whilst yellow means, not only 
surgeon’s case, but Mr. Lawrence’s case, null 
green Mr. Stanley's or Mr. Uoyd’s. With a 
dozen or a hundred sick people such distinc¬ 
tions may be unnecessary, but where, as in 
Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1849, seventy- 
seven thousand seven hundred and ten 
patients ask relief in one year, all and every 
means for obtaining rapid modes of classifica¬ 
tion become most important. 

But the clock says it wants but a quarter 
to twelve, and the receiving, or casualty 
rooms, being cleared of the crowd that 
thronged it an hour ago, let us pass to the 
Admission-Boom—the second stage of the 
patient’s progress into hospital. Here the 
more serious aspects of disease begin to pre¬ 
sent themselves. The large, aud rather noble 
looking old room has forms like the other, 
but they have backs to them, against which 
the sick and weary may lean. The gaping 
look that was manifest amongst the “ casuals’ 
is not seen here. The very sick have little 
time for, cariosity. Pole-meed women are 
seated on the one side; men, with heads 
bandaged and. arms in slings, on the other.- 
Moans come out from what seem to be mere 
masses of clothes, great coats, wrapping hand¬ 
kerchiefs and shawls ; crumpled-up forrasfie 
on thw-MSfoittiU and .silent, oblivions 
save the oonstant pain that brings them heri) 
up in the homer yonder is a young girl with 


at cheek ktaemiisg like peadh blossom, and eye 
bright ae that of the folwedflburi; but the long 
thin fingers, with theirfilbert shaped nails— 
and, luuk! the cough—tell .plapuy enough 
that she is blooming only for tnffgraVe. Near 
her see that girl’s shawl rue on her breast— 
you may count the pulses of her heart. Go 
near her, and listen, and you may hear them. 
She too, cheerful as she seems, in her youth 
and her sin, is sure to pass away suddenly 
and soon, and without the time for thought 
and preparation vouchsafed to her oou-* 
sumptivo neighbour, for she has disease .of 
the heart—the most frightful-perhaps, of all 
the diseases of our modern civilisation, be¬ 
cause so sure to slay with little warning. 
But the almoners and the doctors are coming, 
and, as they approach, we have just time for 
a glance at the arrangements made for them. 
The room is large, with heavy panneled sides, 
looking old and solid. The walla are well 
dotted about with scripture texts, speaking of 
religion and charity. On the shelf is an old 
carved wooden figure of a cripple, in the 
costume of two or three centuries ago; and 
in one corner of the room another ana larger 
wooden model of a cripple, painted in imita¬ 
tion of life. This, in former days, when each 
lioiise had its sign, was hung out in front of 
the hospital in Sniithfield, to tell the un¬ 
lettered crowd the nature of the building, and 
probably to excite, in favour of its inmates, the- 
charitable feelings of passers by. One comer 
of tiie mom has a portion converted into 
a small distinct apartment, or large closet, 
into which patients are, when needful, taken 
for private examination ; whilst opposite this, 
and on the other side of a noble sized fire¬ 
place (with fire enough in it, in winter time, 
to- roast a sheep), is a portion partitioned off 
and enclosiug desks for the almoner and me* 
dienl officers cinployedPin admitting patients. 
It is soon evident lint? the absolute presence 
of serious disease is sufficient to secure a bed, 
at all times, for those who greatly need it, 
though an ancient form of petition is still 
kept up—and it is but a form. This the 
sufferer is supposed to fill up and present. 
It runs as follows 

‘■To the Worshipful the President, Trea¬ 
surer, and Governor* of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital.—The humble Petition of --, re¬ 
siding at ——, in the parish of-■, and 

belonging to the parish of-, showetk, that 

your petitioner is afflicted with ——, and is 
likely t6 perish without the charitable • 
sistance of this house; therefore hrasfey 
prays to be admitted into the said Hospital 
for cure, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray.” 

A. note in the comer says, “Herestate the 
name and address of any relation or friend of 
the petitioner; ’’—but this siguaJfcttta janot 
insisted upon. -,j _ ,-,i -' 

y At twelve o’clock the ceremony of 
and physic swallowing goes ibrward-Su all 
directions, and precisely at .that hunt on these 














importtmt Thnreday morning*, toe atatrotayi 
' ■*“* surgeon, enter thsedmis- 

' iritimni from the ball, ettpai^-lagr'-'tii* 
Wffie. and usually by matron and steward. 
'About eighty to a hundred patient* are 
usually present, the majority being males. 

' The number of vacant beds being reported, 
the medical officers begin the task of inspec¬ 
tion. One after another the names of the 
patients most in need are "written on the 
petitions. This done, tbemames of the appli¬ 
cants, to whom beds have been allotted, are 
mad aibud, tile Hat of women being called 
over first} the men next. The number thus 
selected for treatment “ in the house ” varies 
very-fousfij bat being settled for the day, the 
words “ No more beds vacant ” are shouted, 
out, and those still waiting receive letters as 
Out-patients. The sisters of the ward next 
enter the room to muster the Oases allotted to 
each. The muries of the patients for Hope 
are called out by Sister Hope, when off she 
inarches, with them in the rear, to Hope 
Ward. Sister Charity then goes through her 
' list, which done, off she walks with her flock 
of sick behind her, and eo on until all ore 
drafted towards their respective places in the 
building. Those unable to walk are carefully 
taken by chain d porteur. Before being taken 
to their respective beds they are put into 
warm baths, and those who need it have 
suitable garments lent them ; though almost 
all, as a rule, comply with the usual require¬ 
ments of a hospital, and bring with them the 
clothing requisite for a sick bed. 

As the patients thus file off, a balance of 
rejected candidates are seen being lifted into 
cabs, or beihg led by their friends through 
the hospital gates. About six thousand in¬ 
patients are admitted every year, but even 
Bartholomew's, large as it is, cannot hold all 
who ask admission to fs^ wards. 

By about half-past, twelve all this selection, 
separation, and allocation of the sick has 
‘fbego finished ; and as many of them reach 
ths %irds, the first sound they hear is a 
V®fo*,.Up the speaking tubes tlrnt tells it is 
One porter makes this known 
in'i’ > Va#. ; tew morales through all the rooms 
in sipffipfce wing, for, in the hall, ranged side: 
p by shfc are mouth-pieces communicating! 
with uamt traTd. Up comes the voice, and off 
file trith their cards and tickets 

showljurabw bunny dinners they are to draw, 
ami 

TIM'-miA"jfbr five hundred people having' 
been ker^ed tift, taken to bed-sides, and ward- 
. tables, ami .arranged, another half-hour has 
gone, antfby toft time the neighbourhood of 
the Apothecary's shop in besieged by hosts of 
out-patients waiting to eee the assistant- 
physicians, and assjertantHrargeons, and, when 
' they have been prescribed Tor, waiting for 


entire estab l is hm en t. Biisringtorough: toe 
throng at patient*—who -(women in one 
-room and men in toeotoeityare ready, each 
in tom, to pass through tho turnstile which 
prevents crowding, by allowing only one or 
two at a time to reach the counter when the 
medicines are served out—we cross the dis¬ 
pensing-room, and descending a Btep> or two, 
find ourselves in the lal>oratory. The floor 
is stone and the roof high. On one tide 
fumes a steam-engine; next it are large 
copjiers fixed in brickwork, and having most 
capacious coverings, looking like huge cornier 
nightcaps large enough to cover the hearts of 
a whole family of giants. Each of these is 
moved up from the simmering, steaming 
mass within by means of pulleys, and other 
machinery. Mr. Wood, who, like Mr. Paget, 
is one of the omnipresent people of Bartho¬ 
lomew’s, reigns chief magician over this region 
of stills, funnels, crucibles, evaporating pans, 
and potent things. He raises one lid just an 
inch, when out gushes a fragrant aromatic 
st eam of boiling sarsaparilla; he lifts another, 
and we note the soporific fumes of syrup of 
poppies. A little further ay we see an 
assistant mixing up gallons of treacle for 
syrups and confections, and another opening 
casks full of the pulp of hips, aud mixing It 
with huege masses of sugar; on early process 
in the preparation of a popular tincture for 
coughs. How ninny millions of wild rosea 
must have blossomed in quiet country hedge¬ 
rows before even one of five casks could be 
filled with the pulp of hips; how -many 
bright autumn days must have been spent in 
gathering the ripe fruit of those wild flowers 
from the rural English Isuiks where they grew! 
They come chiefly from Hertfordshire, aud 
are plucked by children, who take out the 
seeds and store up the pulp, which comes 
here by the hundred-weight. 

But'the things in this alchemist-looking place 
arenot all so pleasant to think of,orsoharmie« 
to smell as the rose fruits and tlio sarsaparilla. 
The men in the corner there, are preparing 
aud extracting the poisonous juices of henbane 
and foxglove, and monkshood. The fumes 
come oft, and, hardened as they are to the 
work, they will all sutler more or less from 
their task, liefore they have done,. They 
are ahvnys, more or less, sick after it, ana 
were they always so employed," it would 
doubtless cost them their lives. Happily a 
little poison goes a long way, and to-mor¬ 
row, or next day, they will be engaged in the 
more harmless duty of mixing the thirteen, 
gallons of black dose, -which tips house re- 


veying steam, by means of whisk Aboflnig. 
heat can be got under the evaporating pah% 
or in toe coppers. The evaporating dish in 
toe comer is made of -solid tin, Mrir though 
holding tibout a c*Ptfe only, the metal for « 
cost''fifteen pound*. - Next this disk -ettttir* 
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TWENTY-FOUR BOOKS Tbf> 


tyiwtrtki presiuby mhloh nimMitofmreliMr j^’w^nagrej when, ui eoo- 

dred tons can bo brought down uponaaw dram »s<p»lwaei<*waaie inquiries, it to fpundth&t 
to squeeze out the last drops m theirnse&L oh® of tii«. mast urao r> i claimants for the 
juices, for economy goes in hand with Anrtsiitt physic lived by s e l lin g, little sweets 
abundance in, this part of the establishment, and pies to children, in a hack street, near 
aa the well and elaborately kept.books show. Smitnfield, and that she used tile .favourite 
Next the laboratory is a kind of store-room, linctus to mate fruit tarts of l 
foil enough of physic to frighten a dyspeptic But we have been a long time with Mr 
man into health—and that’s saying a great Wood, tho apothecary, and must return to 
flesh The drugs come here in their raw state, the wards. By half-past one the ward dinners 
and are made up in the laboratory, on one are all over, and ail the inmates are expecting 
side, to be dispensed in the apothecary's the visit of the chief Burgeons and physicians, 
shop on the other. In this place, in a year of the day. The approach of these is known . 
they use enormous quantities of drugs, and by the tramp of many feet up the stairs—for 
some of the single Iwttles and drawers, hold the medical officer is medical teacher also. 


an amount of value, surprising to recount, and comes surrounded b 
One bottle bolds, in solution, as much iodide who are “ walking the ) 


i capitals.’ 


of students 
Tall and 


of potass—a thing largely used—as cost at short, fat and lean, young and middle-aged, 
wholesale price, fifteen jiounds. In the drawers in black, green, brown, and grey, but all 
you may see sixty or seventy {tonnds worth displaying a certain grave, inquiring serious- 
of bark—about a year’s consumption, besides ness, on comes the crowd, 
which, above one hundred and fifty pounds a You may always know the medical repute 
year is sjwnt upon quinine ! As all this is of a man by the number of bis pupils; and 

£ >t from the smaller branches of a particular somehow, the Burgeons always have most 
nd of South Americau oak, what forests There is something certain and exact; some> 
must be needed to keep up the supply for thing free from doubt and humbug about 
this one hospital alone! anatomy :uid surgery, which commends itself 

Between two and three hundred pounds to young aud ingenuous inquirers; and hence, 
are spent, every year, for strong sound port partly, perhaps, the greater throng round the 
wine, for the sick poor. It is bought in,pipes chief surgeon, as he makes his way through 
and drawn off as needed. Nearly two thou- the wards of a hospital, than round any of his 
sand pounds weight of castor oil ; two merely medical brethren, 
hundred gallons of spirits of wine, at. seven- Whilst this company of surgeons that are 
teen shillings a gallon ; twelve ton^of linseed and surgeons that hope to be, are going from 
meal; a thousand pounds weight of senna;! bed to bed, examining and questioning and 
twenty-seven hundred-weight of wilts ; are | prescribing for patient in surgical ward, after 
items in the annual account for drugs. The! surgical ward, the physicians are performing 
grand total spent upon physic, in a twelve a similar duty in the medical wards; for the 
month, being two thousand six hundred uninitiated should know that a great merit 
pounds. Five thousand yards of calico are of a large hospital, lies in the opportunities it 
wanted for rollers, for bandaging; to say lias for classifying the sick. The timid patient 
nothing of the stouter and stiffer fabric used with disease of the hflkrt, or the delicate 
for plaistera. More than half a hundred- woman suffering with Hill more critical mala- 
weight of sarsaparilla is used every week, a dies, in a good-sized establishment can be 
sign how much the constitution of the patients separated from the contact, and be away from 
requires improvement. In a year tweuty-niue the groans of any sufferer by accident or from 
thousand seveu hundred leeches were bought operations. 

for the use of the establishment—au invasion The rapidity ugth which the old medical 
of foreigners without parallel, until we have practitioners detect the peculiarities of a ease, 
the influx of the Great Exhibition—for the is marvellous. The size, strength, complexion, 
leeches brought to bite aud die in this London general aspect, tone of voice, brightness or 
Hospital are gathered in France and Poland, dullness of eye displayed by the sick, tell 
in Africa and Spain. A ton and a half of us much, or more, than any verbal story of 
treacle is aunually used to make some kinds aches and rams. The glance, a few questions, 
of syrup ; the five casks of hips, which, mixed a pen ana ink scratch of some half-dozen 
with a cask of sugar, makes linctus for coughs, pharmaceutical hieroglyphics upon a card 
has been already mentioned, but one little handed from the bed-head by the attendant 
fact, in addition, respecting it should not nurse, and on go the' crowd to the next bed, 
pass unnoticed. This preparation for coughs and the next, until all have been seen. The. 
, is red in colour, and looks fruity, and tastes last stairs are descended ; and aa the surgeona 
somewhat sweet, having still, however, an and physicians get into certain yellow chariots^ 
M*d dash. As winter comes the coughs in- and bright bine broughams, which have been 
crease, and the demand upon the stock of waiting all the while in the hospital square, 
linctus becomes heavier ana heavier. - This is the students trudge off round the angle of the 
expected and provided for; but one season it building to the half-past two anatomical 
had been larger even than usual. The same lecture. 1 

children amf thTreme women came again , Atfdn, there is a gathering^ of physic 

















■Jfmsaanarm SdOaSOm of pre«^Ba« caww* 

:te£ l, .ygf« 

,ito* listers, in haste, to the a,potHI®|y s Worn 
*m> Vm there comes sudh&funrig.of vials, 
4bd a ponrii lg out of pints and quart? of odd 
mneB ? qg fluids, and a counting out of pfl[l8, its 
•tsah be seen in few places else. Drawers full 


One, the nurses all marrii off, with eaChher 
unsavoury but Serviceable burthen. By the 
time they are back in the wards, on th6 three 
open days in the week, “Visitors are ad¬ 
mitted,” and then arises many a scene. Hns- 
, bands come to see bed-ridden wives, and 
Children to see bed-riddeu mothers, and, often 
rtOresad still, wives and little ones to sec 
<dying husbands and fathers. Many a tragedy 
Or humble life have these old hospital walls 
seen in their time; many a death-bed of 
remorse, and many a smothered shriek of 
agony, as the living have parted from their 
dead. Could we but hear the revelations of 
a hospital pillow, what a story it must be: 
of aching heads, and breaking hearts, and 
souls just passing from their clayey tenement, 
yet yearning for scenes and ]»cople far far 
away beyond reach, and beyond hope,—of sons 
prodigal and truant, dying here unknown, 
whilst parents grieved for them in distant 
homes they shall never see again,—of 
daughters sin-stained and lost, weeping out 
their last breath, not that life is going, but. 
that a mother’s ■ forgiveness may not be 
implored, and a mother’s voice once more be 
heard to pray,—of fathers brought in to die, 
ftdlen from scaffoldings, or crushed by ma¬ 
chinery, whilst wives are waiting ’ their 
return from work, and children wonder 
wurfrv father is so late. 

' As the friends of the sick are leaving the 
hospital, soou after fofcr o’clock, the studeuts 
ttre thinking about leaving their books and 
* jfofdpels; and forsaking the gossip in the 
. Jxb$suy to see about dinner. Those attached 

S jhvse congregate, at live o’clock, in the 
dining-hall, where ^Mr. Paget rules 
irt Very satisfactorily. By six, there is 
UstrbU'itOUhd the squm-e, if the evening is fine, 
fear the. Students, and the less pleasant oecu- 
of face-making, and pill and potlon- 
for the patients. By seven, the 
trmgi&d lecture commences, and by the same 
ko>'irt^'aftoni6on cup of tea has been enjoyed 
u^Srds, and all who were able to be 
out tff bed, have returned to it. The outer 
gates are closed; the work of the day begins 
to slacken Itpe ’ men of many labours and 
great nsefulifeaO, the assistant surgeon, and 
warden,/ and tho “ house-doctor,” begin to 
think of sitting down tO rest; but before this 
can be dohe the wards touSt be gone through, 
to see that all is right. Sister Bahere (for a 
wSrd and a slater are Still palled after the 
name of the Idhdly.ff^i^d^' of L tl|S hospital)--. 
Bister Bahere l .“' wiiJhes VirnttM iwei-. 


evidently worse. In ■ ppihwaia. t pifs.£$0.a• 
ftw'usiifal thing! st&h »?, efthan^A^^iidn, 
wine," 'said brandy; 'Mt ‘ 'soniOftlag" is 

needed, so Mr.' Wood’,is sent for, abd ^he 
doctor’s shop, only locked an hour ago, is re- 
opened, and what is needful for thesifck 
sufferer is obtained, and administered. 

The wards are quiet enough now. The 
noble old fire-places throw' out a cheerful 
light that warms the room. Most of tlie 
patients are sleeping, but some lie restless 
with pain, and some turn a curious eye 
towards the one bed by the side of which the 
surgeon stands watching, with a nurse beside 
him who evidently thinks at this moment 
how hard it is that accidents to some people 
will interfere with other people’s vest., But 
there she stands also—and, hark ! how milch 
stiller the place luw grown, for there’s tho 
great clock of St. Paul’s striking ten.' But 
still the poor victim of the furioiiB ox gets 
worse, and, after careful thought, and still 
more careful examination, tho iissistaut- 
surgoon—who, since eight this rooming, has 
been at work, talking, writing, advising, 
walking up-stairs and down-stairs, and across 
the courts and back again, and seeing patients 
all day, (saving just eleven minutes and a 
quarter for luncheon, and half an hour at 
dinner,)—makes up his mind that the only 
hope is in an operation. And as “capital’’ 
operations inu3t be done by chief surgeons, 
away in a cab he sends a porter to 
fetch a chief surgeon from a family party 
which it so happens is being given this very 
night. But family parties, and birlli-nights, 
and wedding-days are all alike to doctor* 
when life is in dauger. 'Hie messenger being 
gone and a few more orders given, off trudges 
Mr. Paget across the court to the Operating 
Theatre. It is still quieter here, in this 
out-of-tlie-way corner of the building. The 
chair there has supported hundreds in their 
moments of greatest human trial; and the 
tier above tier of seats for students,, have 
been the places where thousands have learnt 
their chief lessons in practical surgery. The 
moon now shines through the broad skylight 
at the top, and down upon, the benches, and 
the pullies, and the instrument-cases, as 
placidly and as calmly quiet as if there were 
no pain or mortal agonieB in tho world. By 
its light the assistant-surgeon finds what he 
wants, and as he re-crosSes the square, St. 
Paul’s tolls eleven; and, at the same moment, 
a Hansom’s Patent Safety (no time or need to 
get out one’s own hpwes at this hour of 
night) whirls,into the square wjtb the chief 
surgeon. Up the stairs the two /doctors, go 
together, ana, ip’ five minutes tW Mfefeing 
woman has Misled chloroform, the. dgReate 
operation . has, b&wi completed, “antf' .the 
suffers^ relieves fttaa. present 
out her thahk s aft the surgeon goes off again. 











A eight burse hasbeen set to waton , w 
' before they have left,,and as she does so. she 
Mwathekiiim—these long still watches of the 
l: ; r Htl—weaiily enough. Bt. Paul's Clock speaks 
audibly from hour tohour. One; two; still all 
quiet; three, and there is a hum from bnuth- 
neld; /our, and the hum has grown into a 
noise of distant rumbling wheels mingled with 
the sounds of an increasing throng; jive is less 
heard, for other noises of roused and awaken¬ 
ing London begin to absorb the sounds of the 
cloche in themselves; six /—the hour we 
mitered yesterday. We have completed the 
circle of one day of the life that is led in 
Bartholomew’s, from yew’s end to year’s 
end, amongst the throng of sick, and the 
labours of those who wait on them in their 
affliction. Walk out again into Smithfield. 
The cattle are all gone. It is a different 
■market to the one we saw last, for the smell 
of hew luty comes gratefully towards us, sug¬ 
gesting memories of quiet pleasant spots in 
the country, trebly pleasant to think of after 
spending Twenty Four Hours in a Hospital. 


A CONFIDENT PREDICTION. 

In one of the defiles of the range of moun¬ 
tains that divides Valencia from New Castile, 
stands the ruin of an ancient monastery. 
Many years had elapsed since this monastery 
had ixsen in prosperous splendour; but its 
crumbling walls liad not been finally deserted 
until the ravages of war, during the French 
Invasion, having reached even this barren and 
secluded spot, the few remaining monks were 
partly driven away by terror, and partly by 
force, from their spoliated c 1 outers and demo¬ 
lished cells. At the period when this tale 
commences, the ediiico was not only quite 
deserted, but was in a state of mouldering 
dilapidation and ruin. The grass was grow¬ 
ing between the stone pavement of the church; 
the roof was blown off in many parts; the 
altar was dismantled, and bare of ornament; 
and alone, amidst the general solitude and 
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it on'all sides. 

, On a gloomy evening, in the Bpring of 1812, 
a regiment of French hussars rode cautiously 
up toe defile in which this deserted monas¬ 
tery Stood. They had had a long and weary 
march, and gladly hailed the sight of the 
ruins, as a eqnv<jnientpluce for a more comfort¬ 
able bivt wiej iivap the offen air afforded. The 
troop dret^up before tne front of the church, 
surveyed .*iur capabilities and, after some 
anxious d^hberatbn, decided that the encarop- 
mentfor the night bad better be arranged 
outside : tbe tottering walls, as the bivouac 
fires would be bettor sheltered there, than' 
in the ruined church, through which gusts 
of wind rushed on au sides; as wall as on 


jesthe ptosibility of a surprise, should 
.is lto already' sasupied by some of the 
pfahVid In ambush ibr that purpose, 
■fit also threatened to be stormy, and 
c.eh and. demolished roof of the church 
did not look as if it could stand a tempest. 

The fires were lighted in the most sheltered 
spot; the troop supped, and wrapping them¬ 
selves in thin travelling cloaks, sad such 
blankets as they had, extended themselves on 
the ground round the various fires, to take 
their night’s rest. L6on Felner, the captain of 
the troop, was the last to lie down tor the 
fire prepared for him. He had visited the 
sentinels, and the horses, and surveyed the 
environs, and seen to toe general comfort ot 
his men, before he thought of his own repose. 
Satisfied with every precaution that had been 
taken, lie, at length, wearied out, wrapped 
his cloak closely around.him, and resting his 
head on his horse’s saddle, prepared for sleep 

liut sleep was not to be obtained. His 
busy thoughts rambled from scene to scene of 
his active life, and the recollections of his 
home, family, and fr'ieuds, arose vividly to 
his memory. Two years liad he been away 
from all he most loved. Latterly, even com¬ 
munication with them had been impossible. 
The image of Gabrielle, to whom he was 
betrothed, at length rose, in vivid distinctness, 
above his other thoughts. He could dwell 
with pleasure on tliis remembrance, for his 
loyalty to her had never swerved. The 
charms of the far-famed Spanish women had 
not shaken his fidelity ; they might be more 
beautiful, but had not Gabrielle’s candour and 
modest grace ; and he longed for the conclu¬ 
sion of the war, that he might be once again 
by her side. 

While thus pondering upon his country,, 
home, and love, he begyi to doze ; insensibly 
he was dropping aslee^/when a rude blast of 
wind, accompanied by a driving sleet* and 
heavy }>eal of thunder, aroused him. The 
fire was nearly extinguished, Leon arose, and 
looked about for a shelter from the storm, 
which now no longer merely threatened. 
Opposite to him thus the unclosed door of the 
ruined church. He poshed it wider open, 
and entered. 

The church was damp and gloomy; flashes 
of lightning illuminated, at intervals, the few 
panes of painted gloss that yet remained in 
toe broken windows, and brought into view 
the stone tombs of ancient knights and abbots* 
as well as the dismantled altar. The black 
image of toe Saviour stood out in bold relief 
during these transitory gleams, and added to 
the sensation of awe and desolation that' the 
whole scene called up.' In spite of his better 
reason, the young soldier shuddered at . the 
loneliness of this gloomy place; and even frit 
a slight emotion on terror as toe sound qf^the 
echo of his own footsteps, and olanjk of. his 
spun, gnd sahre, sounded through, the vast 
nave, disturbing the profound silence that 
otherwise reigned there. He did not advance 












. jfr into the church, but stopped against.^ 
firft oolunmhem«t; for die «M|ng of the 
, wall*, as the gusts of the; tempest drove, 
against than, added to the , .uneasiness that 
' wftsbeginning to creep oyer him, and caused 
him to poubt the prudehoe of the shelter he 
had sought. He began to retrace his steps, 
as veil as the darkness would permit, when, 
loud amidst the- bowlings of tue wind, and 
clatter of the fierce rain, the old bell of the 
church sounded, , Ldon involuntarily stopped 
to count the strobes, and he numbered twelve. 

As the last stroke resounded, a dim light 
pervaded the church, and the creaking of the 
hinges of a door slowly opening made L 6 on 
turn in, the direction of the sound. The door 
, of the sacristy was opening, and a dark figure 
was seen emerging from it. L 6 ou fixed a 
, steady gaze upon it, and saw, as it approached, 
that it was a priest, dressed in a black 
chasuble with a white cross embroidered on 
.the breast. In his hands he bore the sacra¬ 
mental cap and consecrated host. With very 
slow and solemn motion, he advanced in the 
direction of the altar. His tread was so light, 
that he passed across the pavement, and up 
' the stone steps, without awakeuiug auy echo 
" in the sonorous ruin. With solemn dignity 
he placed on the altar the holy cup, and 
■ turned his pale, emaciated face towards Ldon, 
fixed a steady gaze upon him, and raising his 
firmer, beckoned to lum to approach. 

Instinctively, the young soldier obeyed ; he 
had not power to resist. The little reverence 
he had had for church performances when he 
, quitted college for the army, had lieeu quite 
-obliterated by the painful scenes of the cam¬ 
paign in which he had been actively engaged. 
[' The mysterious influence, therefore, that 
Redrew him passively obedient to the steps of 
tlifc altar cunfouncUg) him. The nearer he 
.approached the figure^standing at the attar, 
jlthe more solemn and shadowy it appeared, 
a given sign L 6011 knelt, and covered his 
■'^b^es ynth his hand. A deep sepulcliral voice, 
and measured accents, recited the 
for the Bead. The recollections of 
<4fif%fod vividly arose, add, as the service 
' proceeded, the young officer found himself 
giving -the. responses almost as accurately as 
deacons and sub-deacons are wont to do. 

. Theiadand of his own voices filling up-the 
internis t the looking priests, formed 
suoh a strange contrast, os to make Ldon's 
blood/bnrffls, What was lie doing 1 Whose 
funeral riteS was he thus celebrating 1 All 
power of volition seemed annihilated, and, as 
the oeremdqy proceeded, the young man 
becam*>i& sndi a State of mental agony as to 
be a passive instrument in the hands of the 
mysterious influence which was cohjffitanding 
him. He almost doubted if he were alive. 

When the qerM^ly' Was ended, the priest | 
■fronOunced this firbww benediction, as if a 
^numerous congregation filled, the church; and 
Hthes, for the: L 6 on, he 

Mlid to him, “ Ydungf Strimger/the pious 


just r^wwrejIhM, helped, to - 
my eohl frem purgatory. Tbr cen¬ 
turies, by this nocturnal penitence,-have I 
been expiating a Sin committed against the 
severe laws of our monastery,' Tor centuries 
have I waited for the assistance of a living 
being to aid me in the holy sacrifice. For 
centuries the hour of midnight mass has 
tolled every night, but no human being has 
appeared. You atone have come to kneel 
before the altar of God, and have released me . 
from some of the bouds which chained my 
soul in purgatory, and deterred its entering 
into the heavenly abode. Your piety shall 
have its reward. Ask any one question before 
I go, and I will answer you.” 

The unearthly tones of the spealfer pene¬ 
trated and roused the half paralysed L 6 on. 
Shuddering, and shrinking from the gaze of 
the lustreless eye that was fixed upon him, 
the young man involuntarily asked —“ Whose 
funeral service is this I "—“ Alas! my son,” 
returned the mysterious priest in a sad and 
subdued voice, “three years hence, at the 
same hour, and the same day, your departing 
spirit will restore your body to the dust. Be 
ready at the hour. The funeral service is 
THINJE own ! ” 

As he uttered these words, the old man 
disappeared without any noise, without leaving 
any trace of his presence, or indication whether 
he had returned to the tomb, or mounted to 
heaven !—and the church was again in total 
darkness. 

Oppressed by amazement and awe, L 6 on 
remained at the altar. The words of the old 
priest were indelibly impressed on his memory. 
The sensation that overwhelmed him was not 
fear of death. Over and over again, he had 
confronted the possibility of that catastrophe 
on the field of battle. The gallant deeds that 
had won his promotion, had. not been per¬ 
formed without great personal risk of life. 
Yet alone in this old gloomy church, the 
doom he had heard pronounced, had (milled 
him to the heart. He could not contemplate 
the - annihilation of all the golden promises and 
hopes of his youth with resignation. 

By degrees the horror subsided into melan¬ 
choly, and a furious blast of wind slamming 
the church-door, with violence,' aroused him. 
He arose from his kneeling position, and 
fancying he might be under a delusion,. 
stamped with his iron-heeled boot on the 
pavement, to convince himself he was awafee. 

The darkness was becoming less intense.,; a 
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dawn was breaking through the clouds of 
night, the storm without was evidently .less 
violent. L 6 on strode down the aisle with 
nervous haste. . Alas l he could no longer 
doubt his presence in the church. He had 
then received a real warning t 
With isbme difficulty he pulled bpefi the 
church door, which the wind had violently 
dosed, and inhaled the foesk bwese.'trify; 










impatience. fettufc' nq one' conid exlxact from him. For 

Ms agitated soft as he emei^fed #Wbii4 fflief ’some tls#e Gabrlelle doubted whether be did 
chutoh-porch. L6oh jbih«id them. The troop not repeat hie engagement to her. But 
were preparing to depart, and. as soon as all he assured her that he loved her even more 
were ready, left the inhospitable rains where, ardently than before; and to quiet her doubts, 
Without exception, the whole party had urged the preparations for his marriage, hat 
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S ussed a moat uncomfortable night. The in heavy-hearted tones more characteristic of 
opes of soon reaching dry quarters and warn the mourner than the bridegroom. 
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breakfast hastened their movements. 


Two years had nearly passed since the fatal 


gloomy silence of their leader they attributed bivouac at the mpnastery. All things were 
to the same causes as were affecting them- arranged for the marriage. At the altar, 
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-long love 
r a convio- 
y —that it 
ittle more 


to the troop; for Iwfore they were able to would be broken by death in a little n 
reach the village where they expected to join than a year—weighed heavily upon him. 
the rest of the detachment, they fell in with Marriage caused no change in his liabi 
the advanced guard of the opposing army, melancholy. People wondered; for X 
and a sharp skirmish ensued. Felnor, with Fclner ranked high in military honours, 


The war continued with unabated rigour.} despondency and distaste of life 1 Team were 
But little time was left for reflection to men ‘ often observed to fill liis eyes, as lie eased 
engaged, day by day, in the perils of the uj>on the young bride from whom he felt he 
retreats which the French had to effect, as was so soon to he parted. He became more 
the successes of the English troops roused the and more gloomy, and sadness fell upon the 
natives also to action. I Am saw his friends cherished wife. 

fall, but himself seemed to bear a charmed A sou was born, (labrielle had hoped this 
life. His immunity from the fate of his event would restore his cheerfulness. Yaiu 
comrades scarcely surprised him. The monk’s hope 1 liis despondency increased, for only 
prediction had taken such firm hold on his a month now remained—to live. As yet no 
mind, that it was hardened with the cmivic- persuasion had wrung from him the fetal 


» uiwiuijj jueiauciuuy wok. possession 01 mm. an early dealt]. He arranged all ms amors, 
Life had lost its charms. He had almost settled his property, declared his wishes, 
hoped to die on the field ; he would have pre- Was lie intending suicide? Night and day 
ferred to end his existence amidst the horrors his wife, or his mother, watched by him. 
of the battle field, than to wait the Blow Meanwhile, history was crowding its pa'fff* 
coining of the death ordained. ™ai i rrvoo f mrmda ttfoni iTonn'ti oasans 


with great events. Napoleon’s escape 


On the return of peace, he delayed his Elba, Fontainebleatf, the hundred days, tee 
journey homeward. The fatal visit to the concentration of the grand army to the 


monastic ruin had quenched his ardent desire Belgian frontier. It had already been inti- 
to rejoin the nearest and dearest of his mated to L6on, that his services would be 
kindred. The many years of domestic hap- required, and he only awaited final orders 
piness he had so tong anticipated to pass with from head-quavers—not to lead his old com- 
Gabrielle were never, he believed, to tie rades as their colonel—but to take the head 
realised. He would only he united to her to of a division. 

be, in a short space, torn from her hy death. The excitement Buch news was calculated 


be, in a short space, torn from her hy death. The excitement mch news was calculated 
At length, the urgent solicitations of his to produce took no effect upon Felner. Ha 
friends grew into reproaches, and he could no knew that the last day of life approached, and 
longer refuse to return ; but he turned his he awaited it with the despondency of despair, 
feee towards his home with a heavy, aching It came; and after sunset, Loon summoned 
heart, resolutely determined to keep his fatal liis k wife and mother to liis chamber. Here he 


neart, resomieiy determined to keep ins lata 
secret to himself. The sight of that hapir 
home, the old, dear, and familiar faces, In’ 


>y revealed the fatal secret, and took mi affecting. 
ic farewell of them. It is impossible to describe- 
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cordial reception of . his beloved Gabrlelle, their anguish. The first part of the ni^ht 
.made him, doubly melancholy. Nothing was spvjit in bewailing the expected fulfilment 
. aroused him to happiness, pot even promorion, of thotorarning; and then, exhausted by grief 
fiQ.dear' to : tLe soldier’s heart. His military and watching, L6en, with his weeping wife, 
, hndaunted courage' were not unre- and riot his desolate mother seated pufide 

Just before his marriage he had him, awaited the death that was to podapwite 
been ipade-colonel, with tee promise of having the dawn. 


ri^cpoMihle oommand confided to him when, The first feint streak of ,dat kjmeared. in 
sxt caU«?s to tee field. tee eastern horizon 1 L6on ■#sioi£ate4 oon- 

Stffl hfe sufferings did not abate, bat the vnMvely-a cold shiver seizedInSr; and 
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a (ioafus&Cjaamur sounded* in hit earn. ‘"Hbj 
tsStpnw; but the effort sefemedtooVe^ 

« ntry» )jJju ) und he B)sk fflOtioShi# Util 

of }iie wife. 

Did he etdil hreatiie t Madame Felner the 
elder, who still retained her self-possession, 
could not asoerlain. Her daughter did eveiry- 
to restore consciousness that despair 

suggested. 

Amidst this dreadful, uncertainty, the 
blast of a, trumpet, the hoofs of horses, and 
clanging of arms, was heard in the court- 
yard. To this, Gabrielle was insensible; she 
clung to her inanimate husband with frantic 
grief Madame Felner, however, ran to the 
window i a troop of hussars was drawn up; 
in the form of a guard of honour. At the 
same instant an officer rushed into the room, 
and without heeding the ladies, shook the 
dying man by the hand with the rough energy 
of an old campaigner. 

“Felner! Felner!” he shouted; “awake 
You have not a moment to lose.” A tremor 
passed over the prostrate man’s frame, ills 
wife shrieked for joy at this sign of animation. 

The hussars in the court-yard now pre¬ 
sented arms, and the “salute” was blown 
lustily by the trumpeters. This was followed 
by aloud shout “ Long live the General!” 

At these words the dying man rose slowly 
as if still in a,trance. He stood for a moment 
transfixed. He pressed his hands to Ids 
head; his eyes slowly opened. 

“ General Felner r began the officer. 

“General 1” repeated L6on, like a man in 
a dream. His wife and mother looked on in 
much amazouent. 

“Yes; here is your commission, and the 
Emperor’a orders under bis own hand.” 

** iAon took tiie paper like a somnambulist; 
bat at the sight of Nftpoleon’s writing, con- 
aoiousneas appeared to muni; and lie began 
to give orders for his own immediate depar¬ 
ture, with the habitual precision and prompti¬ 
tude of an officer on active service. 

Meanwhile, the cause of IAon’s malady 
was ejtfSianed to Major Angarde. The major 
081000 , 

that monk,” be said, “is an old 
ally of Four years ago I was in the 

hospital W the same monastery; and even 
than the,same monk played the farce which 
so delude the General. He carries it on to 
this day, He is stark mad. He is possessed 
by the Idee that he is dead, and hod, by an 
earthly penance, to redeem Ins soul from pur¬ 
gatory, by wforming a certain number of 
eervicesj, m which he was continually asking 
us to help %im, >pnd as continually dooming 
whpever was wise enough to comply, to 
death, in three yean.” 

I Aon was not star in reviving from his 
delusion. Further explanations completely 
dispelled it, and he hud Its shame m the 
embraces of his wife yrjfetewe Jgief Was now 
awakened from smSm^ ! ttyt of his 
departure to the field of battle. 


IAoh Fslfidi* phsked through thd foattie of 
■Waterloo sekthelda^ oftl&tejjfi btr performed 
his part bravely and end Hvee to this 
day to smile at hiving Made himself for three 
whole years the hero of a Modem Monkish 


THE NINEVEH BULL. 

To the honour of the Unapproachable, and 
of his Ministers, the Fires of Heaven and 
Earth, be it spoken:— 

I am tbe Bull of Nineveh. I was hom In 
the quarries beside the river, the great river, 
in the birth-place of my C’reator, Man. My 
early existence 1 know but dimly; my 
memory is as the figures in morning's mist 
Thus much I lecollect. As a shapeless block 
was my substance borne to its place; there 
did the hands of cunning workmen fashion 
me; and m> my shape was formed, so did I 
gain a knowledge of tilings around: the 
chisel carved my ear, and I heard ; the tool 
opened mine eyes, and 1 saw; I stood on my 
pedestal and gazed around me. licside me 
was a companion like myself; we two 
guarded the threshold. It was a hall of 
royal maguiiicence. From a floor of alabaster 
rose walls of like substance ; their height 
was as mine own height, and above them 
were gaudy patterns, textures of silver, gold, 
and brilliant dj es: over all was a roof fretted 
with the odorous cedar, the lithe poplar, and 
the pillared palm 

But who can tell the glory of the sculptured 
wall ? 1 beheld it with no ignorant gaze, for as 
was my body, so was there given me a mind; 
w ltli my wings l could soar like the Eagle, 
my feet bore me as the Bull; I was decked 
m royal apparel, and above I had the linea¬ 
ments, the head, and the mind of man. I 
gazed and wondered. Here raged the battle; 
there, in exulting pomp, moved the solemn 
triumph ; there was the strong warrior, here 
the sad captive. I beheld the awful rites of 


the sort captive, l neneia the awiui rites or 
worship, the forms of holy men, the symbols 
of mighty gods. There were figures as of 
kings before me; they bent tbe warrior’s bow, 
or hurled the hunter's lance, or knelt in 
humble adoration liefore the mystic tree, or 
fell prostrate to the Almighty Seven, the 
rulers of the heavens, the fatal of men below. 
They were a voiceless company around me, 
and yet they had an utterance, nob by the 
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tliat shone forth among them. I felt myself 
the guardian of a nations history, the emblem 
of itB power, and the thought stamped itself 
on my features in a smile which has endured 
till now, proud at ones and solemn, showing 
a ccmftdoimdM nob unpleaaxng of my might 
and glorious destiny. 1 , 

And now tbe living forms of my companions 
throng around me; a thing exceeding glorious 
to behold proudlv sits on the throne of {he 
Great Hunter. About him are his subject 















nuHXMosFhq- speak^fne^ mmtfafr 

KSswsJhSsss;- 



‘ ornmnya captive ota vjwojMf: to ,W<' 

■wwwk! Witnwealtk.qomw Iptoqiy,} wm £ r 5 
aujhqnr of the qrodd's great.woek 
the aouna of music stnkes my ear, siBtgingj 
and the voluptuous dance; no more the battle- 
car, the crash of armies, and the shout of vic¬ 
tory ; Ashur’s' monarehH, Sunk inton inglorious 
wm 6, m^lta me OfSpectator of such revels as 
were misery to see, and Bkame to chronicle. 

Anon tlrere is a rush of feet, a clash of 
anus, a troubled surging of unknown tongues 
amidst our halls, already ancient to ephemeral 
man ; “ Cyaxares ! Cyaxares 2 ” rings loud 
and triumphant. It tells a mournful tale. 
Arthur is fallen—the conqueror is conquered 
—the destroyer, destroyed 2 

Long did the foreigners hold us; and by 
degrees the beauty of ancient work fluted; 
walls crumbled, roofs decayed, but I and my 
companions stood firm. At length, the build¬ 
ing tottered and fell ; elsewhere, tire had 
completed the work of the conqueror ; we 
were left to silent ruin; a heap of earth 
covered all in, and no vestige of our mag¬ 
nificence remained, save a stray stone, or a 
crumbling clod. 

From this time, I remember little but at 
intervals, as in the breaks of a heavy slumber; 
the spriug raiu sometimes uncovered part of 
our dwelling; I felt the greenness of the 
moist season, the drought aud fervid glare of 
summer. Travellers came, at long periods; 
one 1 heard speak gloriously, iu a foreign 
tongue, of tales gathered from many climes, 
of a fair land beneath the northern star: 
many a story of our aucient. grandeur lie told, 
aud of the history he would write of all our 
wonders. lie passed away, and again I slept 
until the same tongue echoed among our halls, 
now masses of shapeless ruin. Their rude 
speech named our home Larissa; they spoke 
of Cyrus and of Xenophon, and again left ns 
in our gloomy silent abode, watching in 
ruifts over our forgotten nation. 

Once more a mighty concourse passed, 
crying u Alexandras , they looked at us with 
ignorant, eye, and never dreamed that these 
shapeless mounds had seen armies more noble, 
kingdoms more vast, aud men more brave 
than they. 

Again I slept; as one dreaming the fitful 
visions of illness I felt the hours, days, and 
years roll on, countless and dreary ; at times 
a ikskfigure flitted by, cursing me aa the un¬ 
believers" idol, or a cry of misery rose from 
the dwellers in the village hard by: all else 
was stem and desolate. 

..Bat ,my sleep , was nqt to, be .ever. I had 
long, heard the sounds of spade and mattock 
»toqnd me'j. I had little heeded them; at 
length the shrouding earth, mil frbift before 
me, snd,„forthe first time after many an age, I 
ga^ad vnth waking eye .,pn the scene atound 
mA And what A change was there 1 l waa 
fei. ajdeep ipti frorp the bottom of which rose 


me wrt half^cliMl wild' 

; Aenkvi^rif ^" 1 &ej, with ’Wrinaer and : 
^ peemed a lord' 

.among them; MS dreto%& rtnmge.uhlike 
what had se^n before. Joy waa ra ids face 
as he gaz^d on mo, and T nydleed ia spirH, 
for I saw he knew me aqa my'klBjStoy; X was 
again awake and restored ‘UfoM. 

Meanwhile men dug and laboured near me, 
as I hod seen them do in the days ^heh,! 
was young. Soon I rose in my ancient dm- 
nity, standing over the mins. Often Wotud; 
the man of Btrauge aspect, but of noble And 
enterprising countenance, contemplate me, as 
one whose mind is in the aged passed away; 
methought he spake to me as doth a child to 
ono many of years; he asked me of the days 
of yqre; I seemed to answer with mine own 
thoughts, ami I said, “ I am the guardian of 
the house of Ninus, protector of nations, re¬ 
verence of kings; to me arc known the secrets 
of our mystic worship, the sacrifices Of our 
dread altar ; Father run I of many genera¬ 
tions ; ruler of the world!” Thus boasted I 
in the weakness of rny heart; for, in his silent 
stead v gaze, 1 read my changed condition ; I 
called to mind my long slumber, my inglorious 
waking, and 1 felt my fallen state. Thrice 
had the world’s great wheel rolled on to its 
close; four more days were added since I fell 
asleep; and ho said, “ Behold the change 
around thee; where once thdtt sawefit a 
mighty nation standing in its pride, where 
limn gloriedst in wealthy temples, in the 
riches of great cities, in the mastery of 
the world, now look upon the misery and 
ignorance of barbarian liordfes, see around 
the ruins and shapeless heaps of earth. 
Where was thy noble palace, now passes the 
rude plough, now waves the yellow com 1 ^ 

And my shame was^1 ear in iniue own eyes; 
I was sad, for my nryje was fallen. Why need 
I tell more, the tale is grievous to me; I was 
borne down beside my own ancient river, 
amidst strange voices and shouts—“ Layard ! 
—Layard 1 ” they seemed to cry. I saw 
ray country desolate, my dwelling a prey to 
strangers, I ws# tossed many days on the 
heaving waters. Now I stand in a strange 
hind, the wonder of earth’s younger children. 
They say I am fhr from my violated home, in 
a city prouder, greater, more glorious than 
my native re alm ; but boast not, yo vain¬ 
glorious creatures of an hour. 1 have out¬ 
lived many mighty kingdoms, perchance I 
majibe destined to survive one more. 


.WEALTHY AND WISE 

Limit he iiwstk, who, for greater g*& 

Of widom, lettetb foil the golden cine 
By which he should unto those hoards attain, t 
Of treasure which the feet of men pursue*' 

■ Small toll of sorrow to the oar is due . 

Of hiin who, on the pathway to sueoesv ; / 

Bouses, and posses not beyond wt Trad, 

Content an inward pleaaure to iosmiai 
In Cod, whose worship is Man’s noblest vortdhness 
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HOUSE&0&D WORDS. 


relative* watching round aaiok 
^ with pAinful’ tw*Ie% tii«i#wafeit»g 

patient In a stateof healtiySleep 
' hbt’oniy contributes to the prolongation of 
|He> but enhances the conscious pleasure evtai 
ofoilr existence; indeed, it frequently happens, 
after a refreshing night’a rest, that the mind 
f . r p f > r icnnAii a high degree of unwonted buoy¬ 
ancy, particularly after pleasant dreams, 
although the details of them may not be 
remembered—ft circumstance which Shake¬ 
speare has admirably described, where llomeo 
says, in a tone of exultation, 

"If I may trust the flattering eye of sleep. 

By dreams portend some joyful news at hand; 
By bosom's lord sits lightly on his throne, 

And sll this day an uu accustom'd spirit 
lifts me above the ground with cheerful 
thoughts.” 

In order, however, that we may enjoy these 
advantages it behoves us to consider iu what 
manner Bleep should be disciplined, for when 
we consider “how use doth breed a habit in 
a man,” it is obvious that even this “ wide 
blessing ” may be strangely abused. We may, 
therefore fairly ask wliat is the quantity of 
sleep winch a reasonable man should be con¬ 
tented with 1 ;■ 

Thisis somewhat it difficult question. Tall 
and bulky people reqnire more sleep than 
short and thin people ; men than women ; 
and all animals sleep longer in winter than in 
summer. ■ Age, constitution, climate, occu¬ 
pation, and a variety of incidental causes must 
be taken into consideration. During the first 
three months of life nutrition and sleep con¬ 
stitute the whole sum of existence; the infant 
■ awakes when hungiy to take nourishment, 
when satisfied it falls asleep again. As the 
^development of the nervous system,, in par¬ 
ticular, goes on at thia period, with remark- 
. able rapidity, the more tt sleeps the better. 
In extreme old age much sleep is also re- 
haired. The famous Dr. Thomas Parr, who 
died .at'the extraordinary age of one hundred 
and fl%4wo years and nine months, latterly 
slept away the greater part his existence. 
We kn|w an ola lady, one hundred and fire 
yeawarfjjge, in Essex, who slept nearly twenty 
_ out of -(he twenty-four hours. Youth and 
k young; ih'i&lts sleep, habitually, very soundly: 
and ft iu during this period of life that lazy 
and dli 
The 
is 


habits are easily engendered, 
of remaining asleep longer than 
neeessary cannot be indulged in without 
impairing the strength both of the body and 
mind. drae eOOtinued depression of the nervous 
system and ^exm^ye transpiration occasion 
physical debitigMgittl* the intellectual facul¬ 
ties, from 'i MiiltaHty slumbering in a state of 
inactivity, become 1 gradually enfeebled. Va- 
lengia '.relates the'ease of a young man, who, 
in consequence of too muen sleep, became 
lethargic,‘aad died atthe sgeof twenty-three 
years, Boerhaave gives <al -amount of a 
physician, who, from, exoeesike sl* 9 p, became 


mentally imbecile,! and f*rishedj miserably, 
in a hospital* The somnolency of the fat boy 


in Pickwick is, by Borneans, an exaggeration. 
Parsons have exis^d who have almost dozed 
away their entire existence. One Elizabeth 
Oven, Dr.Macnish says, spent three-fourths of 
her life in sleep. Another woman, Elizabeth 
Perkins, would sleep^or ten or eleven days at a 
time, and then spontaneously awake, and go 
about as usual. The “Sleeping Lady of 
Nisiues” (as she was called) had attacks 
of somnolency which lasted sometime* for 
days—and even months, Her sleep was re¬ 
markable. During the brief interval of her 
wakefulness she hurriedly swallowed small 
quantities of broth, which was kept ready 
prepared for her. When the somnolency lead 
continued for six months, it left her suddenly 
for six months, and then attacked her again, 
leaving another interval of six months. At 
length the affection gradually disappeared 
altogether, and she lived to the ago of eighty- 
one, and eventually died of drops}-, sleep, 
therefore—too prolonged sleep—may become 
a disease; nay more, persons, from habit, may 
bring themselveB to sleep when they will and 
wake when they will. Quin, the celebrated 
comedian ; Napoleon; the phllosopherTteid ; 
and Captain Barclay, the great pedestrian, are 
said to have commanded this faculty. 

On the other hand, some persons have lived 
in a state of constant wakefulness, mid 
scarcely slept at all; we frequently, indeed, 
meet with individuals of an active, nervous 
temperament, who habitually require very 
little sleep. The celebrated General Elliot 
never slept more than lour hours of the 
twenty-four; his food consistiug wholly of 
bread, water, and vegetables. Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, and the eminent John 
Hunter, never slept more than live horns 
during the same period. Dr. Gooch gives on 
instance of a man who slept for only fifteen 
minutes out of the twenty-four hours. Sir 
Gilbert Blanc states, that General l’ichegru 
informed him that, in the course of his active 
campaigns, he had, for a whole year, not slept 
more than one out of eveiy twenty-four 
hours. There can be no doubt that mental 
activity, accompanied by anxiety, will keep 
up an excitement of the brain which will 
produce a state of constant watchfulness. 
Boerhaave says, that after his mind, on one. 
occasion, had been greatly over-worked, ho 
could not sleep for six weeks; and it is well 
known that sleeplessness is one of the most 
ordinary symptoms of insanity. In a state 
of health the amount of sleep required to 
restore the nervous energy averages, we, 
conceive, from six to eight hours. Jeremy . 
Taylor insisted that three hours sleep was 
sufficient; Baxter, four j and Wesley recom¬ 
mends the standard to be limited to six out 
of the twenty-four hours. We believe that 
six hours is. with many, sufficient j it da-so 
with the Duke ol WelUngton. and fevr stotqa- 
I men, engaged in active business o^uptheafe 













oeiYM;<a rloaget peridd iof.ifepoteki SEbreenr jAvCHrik-^ .old person 

four dmara, -we. have heard, to afttiabfljord yhd.- appe ared - at: the t,Bar, respectin g h is 
Broughanqia his best;days, required,eoi& be > q“What age, are youl--< *■'What 

always rose suffidently refipahed; but literary sorfeof :l#fe bare -you led—often drank,- eli 1 ” 
men need more sleep perhaps than others. >W e “ Please; God,’’ answered.a assn, upwards of 
are informed, by Lockhart* that Sir Walter ninety, ?‘l have seldom gone to bed sober,” 
8cott,b6th as a young m&n and . in-more ad* and in fact.it turned out that while some of 
vanood age, required “fc good allowance of these veterans pleaded guilty‘to habitual in- 
deep;’’.and he, on principle, indulged iu it, temperance, and others ou the contrary, 
saying." lie was but half a man if lie had not attested their uniform sobriety, all agreed 
fulLsewa hours of Sitter unconsciousness.” We ou one point—thajr of having been early 
have already premised that tall and bulky risers.. Nevertheless, the morning snooze, has 
people require more sleep than short people ; we confess, its temptations. Our readers will 
and Sir Walter, besides lieiug a large boned, remember Burns’ pleasant little song. 


was,it may be said, stall man. It is a curious 
circumstance, we do not remember to have 
met with in his Biography, that, being 
desirous of joining an athletic club, which 
existed in Edinburgh, lie w:ia proposed as a 


1 Up in the morning’s, no for me. 

Up in the morning early; 

Whon a" the bills we cover'd wi’ maw. 
I’m sure it’s winter fairly." 


candidate. ThiH was called “The Six Feet Thomson, tlie author of “The Seasons,” passed 
Club,” and it was a sine gud non. that every a great portion ol his time in lied, 
member should lie of that stature. We believe Dean Swift, we arc told, lay in bed until 
the Bari of blrrol became the patron of this eleven o’clock every morning, {o think of wit 
dub, the object of which was to promote for*the day. 

athletic exorcises and the sports and pastimes Sir Walter Scott observed, “I like to lie 
of the “ Highland (.lames.” When Sir Walter simmering over things for on hour or so before 
Scott presented himself 1<> he measured there I get up—and there’s the time 1 am dressing 
was some doubt about his being eligible ; but, j to overhaul mv half-sleeping, half- waking pro- 
when ho had taken off bis shoes and placed i jet <Ir Chap it re, and when I get the paper be- 
himsclf under the measuring ordeal-post, it j fore me, it commonly runs off pretty easily." 
was found that ho exactly reached the. re- We have always considered the morniug 
quisile height, llis head just sera] ied the mark, j toilette should lie gone through very method- 
mid he was, therefore, admitted a member of] ically, and very deliberately ; it is a ceremony 
the “fc>ix Feet Club," with all the honours. jlhat should not be too hastily performed ; 

To return. Whatever may he the quantity ■ during the operation of shaving*in particular, 
of sleep required, early rising is essential to j which ought always to lie performed Blowly, 
health, and promotes longevity. Almost all many strange fancies, and thoughtful sugges- 
men who have distinguished themselves iu lions may Hit across the mind. It should, 
Science, Literature, and the Arts have been however, be added that Sir Walter Scott 
an Mr. Maenish slates, emiy risers. The in- during the greater part of his life, rose by 
dustiious, the active nvr.ded, the enthusiast live o'clock, an£ that Ida literary work wi»* 
in pursuit of knowledge or gain, are up he- chiefly accomplished before breakfast, 
times at their respective occupations, while Early rising, if inculcated in youth, will in 
the sluggard wastes the most beautiful period after life become a habit; hence many persons 
of life in pernicious slumber, llomer, Virgil, at whatever hour they retire to bed, will 
and Horace, are • all represented as early awaken at the same hour the next morning, 
risers; the same wins the case with Paley, The influence of habit on the discipline of 
Ikanklin, Priestley, Parkhurst, and Buflbu ; sleep is very remarkable. Persons accustomed 
the last of whom ordered liis servant to to sleep in the noisy thoroughfares of a town 
awakcu him every morning, and compel him are disturbed by the quietude of the country', 
to get up by force if he evinced any reluctance, and complain that they cannot sleep for the 
ibr which service he waa rewarded with a silence. The story is related of a turner, who 
crown each day, which recompense he for- being veiy ill, his mill wbs stopped that he 
felted if lie did not oblige his master to get might not be disturbed by its noise; but this 
out of bed before the clock struck six. so far from inducing sleep prevented it alto- 
Bishops Jewel and Burnet rose every morn- gethor, and it was not until the mill , was 
ing at four o’clock. Sir Thomas More did again set going, that he could compose hhn- 
the same thing. Napoleon was an early riser, sell' to sleep at all. So also the manager of 
so were Broderick the Great and Charles the some vast .Iron Works, who slept dose to 
Twelfth : so is her present Majesty; and so them amid the din of hammers, forges, and 
are almost all the nobility in attendance blast-furnaces, always awoke if them? .were 
ujxnv-the Court. That early rising tends to any cessation of the noise during the-night, 
prolong* life, appears to be clearly -proved. If a person fall asleep listening to toeringing 
One of onr most eminent Judges, Lord of a church bell, lie may remain, t iiseious, 
Mansfield, wag at the pains of collecting while sleeping, that it continues ringing, and 
some curious evidence on this subject. When wiU. be aroused by its suddenly stopping. . We 
he presided in. Ms judicial capacity over, the alee remember the anecdote of an o^a admi- 













was awakened by hearing 
Xvtitoriwrnmc gun go off* It» certain that by 
; M bring himself to awake *fc 

igfrmveii boor. Seamen and soldiers on doty 
! 1 do so- constantly. When the British troops 
■ ' L Tetomed into cantonments, after bivouacking 
'in the Peninsula, and sleeping constantly on 
the ground, they preferred steeping on the 
door in the barracks and -hospitals, even to- 
the palliasses, or mattressed beds provided 
far them. Hence, persons accustomed to sleep 
on a mattress cannot endure-what others con* 
ceive to be the luxury of a feather bed. How 
differently our ancestors fared, in respect to 
these comforts will be found detailed in many 
an old chronicle. “ Our lathers,” says Holm- 
shed, “and we ourselves have lain full often 
upon straw pallettes, covered only with a 
- sheet, under coverlets made of dagswain, or 
»hoperleta (I use their own terms) and a good 
round log tinder their heads, instead of a 
bolster. If it-were so that the father or the 
good man of the ltouBe had a mattress, or a 
nock bed, and thereto a sack of chaff to rest 
his head upon, he thought himself to be as 
well lodged as the lord of the town. So 
well were they contented. Pillows, said they, 
were thought meet only for women. As for 
servants, if they had any sheet above them, it 
was thought well; for seldom they had any 
under their bodies to keep them from the 
prickling straws that ran off through the 
canvas, and pared their hardened liydes.” 
There can be little doubt that the tendency' 
of over-drvilisation, is to produce effeminacy ; 
and many of our fashionable Young aristocrats 
resemble, now-a-days, the delicate youth, who 
could not sleep because, forsooth, a rose-leuT 
was doubled under him. 

T here is one very curious feet connected 
''■IKth ibis subject, that merits particular atten- 
tion—-i! is the periodicity of sleep. The laws 
of nature may be tamp&’ed with, but they 
cannot be subverted; we may step out of the 
paths. riie has prescribed, but we cannot go 
mrbeyond them with impunity. It needs 
acattefyany evidence to prove that the day 
was intended for exercise, ah£ the night for 
repose.; yet many persons, forgetting that 
this is the order of nature, endeavour to what 
, is familiarly called “turn day into night.” 
The votary of pleasure retires to his couch 
frequency after sunrise, and the university 
stud^Laafetaifinanently, remains poring over 
his boon* all night, abridging the amount of 
repose which da necessary to reeruit the ex¬ 
hausted energies of his brain. The result of 
this bad custom is sooner or later severely 
felt ; study becomes more and more difficult, 
aud, • ast last, inririlsaible. The over-worked 
brain can toil Mfctanger; its intimate struc¬ 
ture giyes way, and the most distressing 
symptoms—extreme debility of body, and 
prostration of mind/ ensue. Many of the 1 
r most talented sad pern nisiifg: voting men in 
-' our universities, have thus fallen victims to 
their not haring properly’ disciplined . the 


rcnftu4at.lv 


"hours of their steep* That night cannot, with , 
impunity, <be converted into day, has bees 
proved by a variety‘of observations. Two 
colonels of hone ip the French many had 
much disputed, which period of the twenty- 
four hours was fittest for m a rch i n g, and. for 
repose; and it being an interesting question 
in a military point‘of view, they obtained 
leave from the commanding officer to try the 
following experiment. One of them, although 
it was in the heat of summer, marched in tne 
day and rested at night, ana arrived at the 
end of a march of six hundred miles without 
the loss of either men or horses; but the 
other, who thought it would be less fatiguing 
to march in the cool of the evening and part 
of the night, than in the heat of the day, at 
the end of the same march had lost most of 
his horses, and some of his men. Another 
remarkable circumstance has been observed. 

It is more unhealthy to get up before the 
[ sun has risen, and bum candles until daylight, 
than it is to sit up by candle light alter sun¬ 
set. “I have no doubt,” says Sir John Sin- 
| clair, “ of the superior healthiness, in the 
winter time, of rising by day-light, aud using 
candle-light at the close of the day, instead of 
rising by candle-light aud using it some hours 
be lore day-light approaches.” 

But, it may bo said, “ All this is very well,” 
Mr. Philosopher, “but supposing that we 
cannot Bleep, aud (hat with all apjniances and 
means to boot, we toss about our bed, beat 
our pillow, and adjust and re-adjust our bed 
clothes, counterpane, blankets, and sheets, in 
vain. What then is to be done 'l ” Our 
answer is, emphatically, avoid having recourse 
to narcotics, for although they may produce a 
temporary' repose, the sleep will not be re¬ 
freshing, and the following morning the dele¬ 
terious effects, whether of opium or henliane, 
will still linger in the system. We believe, 
speaking generally, that the more the mind 
can l»e brought to dwell ou auy single impres¬ 
sion, the sooner the attention will tie fatigued, 
and Bleep induced. It is npou this principle 
that monotonous sounds produce sleep ; but 
oilier sensations, monotonously excited and 
repeated, produce the same effect. A common 
blister, by fatiguing the attention, often brings 
on sleep ; so also will frictions, particularly 
along the course of the spine. It is a common 
practice with Spanish women to nut their 
children to Bleep by rubbing the spine 
along the vertebras of the back. It is quite 
certain, also, that the waving of the hands . 
before the lace and body during the operation. 
of animal magnetism, 7 >roduoes a very pro*., 
found sleep, followed by hysterical symptoms 
which are sometimes extremely perplexing. ; 
“We have seen boys at school,” says Dr. Binas, . 
“fell asleep by fixing their eyes Bteadily on.a, . 
candle, or a hole in the shutter.” A, few, : 
years ago a Mr. Gardner, in London, ucro- 
feased to have discovered the art of tenoning 
people to procure sound and refreshing sleep 
at will, ahd among the number of hteoaumts v 











wn* Dr. mum, just quoted, who gives the ckiriHgMpese,4t is regenerated in sufficient 
following description ofthk mysterious pri** abuhaanto^ the ■ nerves an stimulated to re¬ 
cess; ' The sleepless sufferer having «dy newed action. Hence, in the early part of 
tossed «bout his bed, m restless and un- the night, oar sleep ia more profound than it 
anchored as a dap atBea,iadirec±ed to 44 taro is afterwards ; it become* lighter and lighter 
on his right sW", place his head comfortably as this nervous power is gradually restored, 
on the jhqowv 4 H> that it exactly occupies the until at length we are awakened by its 
angle, a line drawn from the head to the stimulus. Ought then a person who is in a 
shoulder would form, and then slightly closing natural placid and profound deep to be 
his lips, take rather a fall inspiration, breath- unnecessarily awakened 1 Asa general rule, 
ing as much as lip possibly can through the we think not. We.conceive that sleep is a 
nostrils. This, however, us not alisolutcly provision of Nature to restore the exhausted 
necessary, as some persons breathe always energies of the animal system—physical and 
through their mouths during sleep, and rest mental—and as such it should be dealt with 
as sound as those who do not. Having taken kindly, gently, and gratefully. The mind, 
a full inspiration, the lungs are then to be left too, as Sir Thomas Browne premised, should 
to their own action—that is, the respiration is compose and prepare itself for slumber by 
not to be accelerated or retarded too much, proper discipline; “the virtuous thoughts of 
but a very full inspiration must be takeu. the day lay up good treasures for the night.” 
The attention must now be fixed upon the But we are now touching upon the land of 
action in which the patient iH engaged. Hu Dream, and must pause ’ere we venture to 
must depict, to himself that he sees the breath explore its mysteries. We shall return to it 
passing from his nostrils in a continuous anon; and then, as we draw aside the curtain, 
stream, and the very instant he brings his it will bo made manifest that “Our life ia 
mind to conceive this, apart from all other twofold—Sleep hath its own World.” 

ideas, consciousness and memory depart ; _ __ 

imagination slumbers; fancy becomes dor¬ 
mant ; thought ceases ; and sleep supervenes. ) CHIPS. 

It will happen, sometimes, that the patient - 

does not succeed on the first attempt, but lie TUE INVITED invasion 

must- not be discouraged. Let him persevere Wiikn, O provincial or foreign visitor! you 
in taking full inspirations and expirations look down at mid-day upon Ludgate Street 
without attempting to count them, for if he [from the outer gallery of the dome of St. 
does, the act of numeration will keep him 1 1’apl‘s, you behold four currents of hats 
awake; and even rhould he not succeed in j with a variegation of buuuets here and there, 
inducing very sound sleep, he will, at least, • (like flowers floating in an inky liver) flank- 
fall into that state of pleasing delirium which is I ing two more streams of vehicles. These trails 
the precursor of repot*, and which is scarcely 1 move in alternate rows eastward and west- 
inferior. to it. Many trials have satisfied us 1 ward without intermission and without end. 
of this.” We do not pledge ourselves, he it j Upon that gilded and giddy height, you get 
olwerved, for the success of this experiment, ■ an idea of a dense population. It Is there- 
which reminds us of an observatiou once i that you fully uiulerstratd that two millions 
made to us by a poor lunatic. “Ah! ” said I and a quarter of us* arc congregated upon 
lie, “ everything is now done by steam; wc|this out-of-the-way comer of the earth, 
live bysteam,—breathe by steam,—and pray by which is on terrestrial globes labelled 
steam, which is the reason that my aunt, who “ London.” It is there that you smile at the 
is a'very devout woman, although she robbed stories of ancient Babylon and its fabulous 
me of my Bnufl-box, has a tum-up nose. The census of Assvrgms, and laugh the vaunted 
steam, always ascending, gave it an upward population of Pekin to scorn. It is there 
twist.” Poor fellow ! he was full of fancies; that, straining your eyes to the right and to 
and we can easily conceive that if any person the left, while circumambulating your airy 
could (which is the difficulty,) exhaust his; perch, you feel some hesitation in descending; 
attention by watching his own breathing j hat, there being no room even for your 
until It emitted visible steam, he would fail moderate corpus, you should be pushed aside 
into a sound slumber long before the phe- like a straw in a torrent. Yet this traffic is 
notnenon become apparent. The. best pro- not so great as that which passes under the 


st pro- not so great as that which passes under the 
paratives for sleep Ofetnight are healthy ugly clock which protrudes from the elegant 
exercise and occupation—bodily aud mental, spire of Bow Church, like a mis-shapen tumour 
during the day—but it should Ite remembered on the neck of a beauty. Into Chcapside are' 


that over-fatigue produces a state of irrita- disgorged, not only the east-going thousands 
bikty and restlessness. Once, however, asleep, now passing under your eye ; but an equal 
wrapt in deep unconscious slumber, how is it multitude from Holborn ana Newgate Street, 
that we again awake 1 These concentrate and thicken atBow 

Thin we apprehend, may be accounted for Church—to be born within earshot of 
in the followcg mannerAs we have already whose belfry constitutes a Cockney. Ethno- 
endaavoured to explain, Bleep arises from kraiaally therefore Bow Church is the-centre 
• acMmstiom of the nervous energy; and when ofLondon. v.- 
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Yja may, perhaps suppose, O innocent 
provincial! that the moving manifestation of 
fo^lay is exceptional Like the other country- 
man, who waited at the threshold of Gold- 
(Smith’s publisher (whose house ib jwtf below 
you) for half a day, and then enquired * when 
the crowd would have done parsing,” you 
imagine that some extraordinary attraction 
has brought the people into the streets. 
But, be assured, you behold the ordinary 
average. Hear the secretary of the City of 
London police on the nunilier of foot, omnibus, 
cab. carnage and coach passengers who daily 
traverse the City thoroughfares:—During 
every twenty-four houis throughout the year, 
he says, an average of one hundred and nine¬ 
teen thousand six hundred and two indi¬ 
viduals pass Bow Church, and only a little 
more than half of them are foot passougcis, 
the rest being riders. In the Month of May, lie 
adds, the number of persons who cuter the 
City daily, on foot amt in carriages, is little 
less than four hundred thousand persons! 
two-thirds more than the entire popula¬ 
tion of Edinburgh ; ami four tbius greater 
than the number of lieges who own the 
sway of the Grand Duke of Mceklcnbuigh 
Strolitz 1 

With these foots liefore you and the nun ing 
masses lielowyon, do you not tremble when 
told that fram May novt ensuing to Sep¬ 
tember, the narrow necks of the hw arming 
thoroughfares will lie throttled with one- 
third more passengers! — not mere popula¬ 
tion, including the infantine, aged, and dis¬ 
abled ; but sturdy, trudging, induing sight¬ 
seeing pedestrians—regular beaters of pave¬ 
ments and throngers of shop fronts. You 
box the compass on your elevated balcony, 
and see little or no preparation for this 
^Invited Invasion. The new Cannon Street 
ojwning will hardly •Srnw off much traffic 
from Oheapsiue ; for, •although the street 
may bo ready in lime, its attraction,, will 
not have been>put tbrtli. There will lie no 
shops—it lias no public buildings—nothing 
but Lomlon-stoue to divert our \i .itors from 1 
the high wav to the Manfiou Ilou°e, the 
Rank, the Royal Exchange, Gog and Magog, 
mid the New Post Office. Then, north¬ 
westward the new Furringdon Street open¬ 
ing, which is to lead, some day or other, 
to Gterkenwell, can scarcely lie made worthy 
of foreign or previmiul patronage in time; 
despite (Sharps Alley on the ono side, 
ana Field Lane on the other. It follows, 
therefore, that from whatever quarter visitors 
may arrive, in order to get at the great 
centres of City attraction they must pass 
Bow Church. , - 

Come down, .than, O, half-frozen stranger! 
from ypur gusty place ot contemplation, anil 
battle with me TO, the Old Jewry, that we 
may look in at the City Police Office, and 
examine its returns on Jtpe matter a little 
more closely. We will paboe over a “ Report 
of the Number of Yemetanrhicli passed' Bow 


Church, Chcapeids, between the hours ot 
six p.m. on Thursday, the eighth day of Au¬ 
gust, and six p.m. on Friday, the ninth day 
of August, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty; and the Number of Persona in and with 
the said Vehicles. Also the Number of Foot 


» returns on die n 
y- We will pftoe * 
iber of Yehuueswhi 


which passed' Bow 


on an autumn day. Tis “ post meridian half¬ 
past six.” Most of the public and merchants' 
offices arc cleared of their clerks. Tho prin- 
eijwls ure at home, dining at the West End, 
or are miles away at their villas ; yet during 
the hour between six and seven, eight hun¬ 
dred and filly-one vehicles, with three thou¬ 
sand three hundred and twenty-three persona 
ruling in 01 guiding them, and four thousand 
ami ioitj foot passengers (total seven thou¬ 
sand 1 hi of hundred and sixty-throe) hnvo 
passed Bow Church. At eleven, when every 
retailer and ex ery assistant has finished lifs 
day’s work, tho numhois have dropped off to 
throe hundred and fifty-tw’<> vehicles and 
throe thou wind anil seventeen pel ions. After 
bed-time the tiaflic subsides, though it 
neror coast's. The hour between throe and 
foul in the morning, is that of the greatest 
rejKise ; tor then, only thirly-tive wheeled 
earriagi s anil one hundred and fifteen indivi¬ 
duals pass the Church. 

Circulation increases gnulually from four 
o’clock until after breakfast time. During 
the hour which ends on the stroke of nine, 
the numbers are—vehicles, four hundred and 
i lei on; pel sous, three thousand nine hmulrod 
auil fitly. The business begins in earnest ; 
the public and merchant-i’ offices are to be 
tilled by ten, lienee, for that, the figures are 
nearly doubled, standing thus: — vantages, 
nine hundred and twenty-nine ; individuals, 
tight thousand and seventy-five. The culminat¬ 
ing point of traffic is reached at noon, the hour 
previous to which one thousand anil eighty- 
two vehicles, and nine thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and fifty-five persons stream through 
Cheapxide. Then a subsidence takes place 
1 until lictwoou three anil five in the afternoon. 
During the last of those hours upwards of a 
thousand carriages and eight thousand eight 
hundred and eighty individuals are crowding 
once more towards their bouses, their villas, 
or their lodgings. 

What, then, will lie the condition of Cheap- 
side, about twelve o’clock, on the eighth day of 
A ugiisf, one thousand eight hundred and any¬ 
one f The lowest estimate wc have seen— 
(we do not pledge ottttelvcs to pit our trust 
in it)—computes that, there will be an extra 
million of peoplo in tho Metropolis, during 
the most part of tho time that the Great 
Exhibition remains open. These would aug¬ 
ment tiio passengers through the City’s centre 
to fifteen thoveand; and, as the new comers 
will have to be fed with food carried froih 
place to place on wheels, the passage of vehi¬ 
cles wUl be increased in number td upwards 
of fifteen hundred! What they will do when 
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THE ACE OF 



they' try to pash through the , Poultry, (he 
Lord Mayor only kn$w* 

TJpon this, another consideration' supir- 
venes:—if there wilh.be a deficiency of 
walking and riding room for the welcome in¬ 
vaders, how are they to he housed 1 , 

Although .a great pressure of business is 
being forced upon house agents, by persons 
living in more affluent neighbourhoods, who 
hope to make harvests of profit from the 
influx of strangers; yet, such strangers as 
can afford good accommodation and high 
rents, will, we apprehend, form but a small 
minority. Hie bulk of visitors will be of 
the artisan and humbler classes; yet, for 
such persons, lias any temporary accommoda¬ 
tion been planned, upon a comprehensive 
scale 1 Londoners in tlieir own rank are not 
so circumstanced as to be able to turn out of 
their houses to oblige, even to their own 
profit, the coming strangers. Tents arc not 
particularly adapted for an English climate j 
still, as few of the class we advert to will lie 
able to afford to remain long at the multitu¬ 
dinous Congress, slightly-constructed build¬ 
ings would suffice. These ought to be set 
about without loss of time. 


TIIE ACE OP SPARES. 

Honest Jolm Siliett solves, by the most 
satisfactory of all tests—that of fact and per¬ 
sonal experience—one of the most momentous 
problems of social economy. He dcnion- 
trates that spade husbandry is not only the 
most productive, but the most profitable sys¬ 
tem of agriculture. His theory is, that small 
farms will not only maintain lame families in 
comfort and independence, but leave a much 
larger projNirtionate maigin than the most 
approved system of “ high farming uuder 
liberal covenants,” on a great food nianufuc- 
toiy; that in this country, at the present, and 
even lower prices, the tiller of the soil may 
“ earn a good living,” and that the establish¬ 
ment and extension of peasant proprietories 
could not fail to promote the virtuous in¬ 
dustry and happiness of the people, and, con¬ 
sequently, the greatness and good order of 
the State. . 

John Silletl's history is that of the pursuit 
of digging under difficulties. He ended in the 
calling which Adam. began, hut by no means 
in a Paradise. 


“ I served my apprenticeship,” quoth John^ 
“to a grocer and drapery and at the expiration 
of my time 1 went w London. I lived in 
different situations as a linen-draper, and a 
abort time at Euminghain, in the same trade. 
][ afterwards returned into the country, and 
went into business as a general shopkeeper, in 
a village called the * Garden of Suffolk;' but 
it proved a ray unproductive -garden to me, 
for after a six years’ struggle, J was, placed on 
(he wrong side of fortune.” He returned to 
London, carried on the business of haber¬ 
dashery, &c., was compelled by bad health to 


t&rtbre ithe country-bred lungs of his family 
to Suffolk once money and there, in the old 
line, tokeep still on the lee-shbre of bad luck-— 
Jack of all trades, hitherto master of none— 
althofigh the profitless alaveof each. 

like the highly-respectable father of Youfig 
Norval, 

“ His constant care was to increase his store,” 

but he couldn't manage it; and so he longed, 
like Norval junior,*to “follow to the /wwr 
not some warlike lord—but a plough. 

“ Having a natural taste for a rural life, and 
reading works on Husbandry,” he continues, 

“ 1 was always anxious to catch hold of any 
books or articles in the newspapers on the 
subject. The first tiring that particularly 
struck my attention was an article in a news¬ 
paper, headed, ‘How to keep a Cow and a 
Pig upon an Acre of land.' Delighted with 
this account, 1 purchased, on the demise of 
inv mother, two acres of land sold under my 
father’s will. I gave one hundred and eighteen 
pounds per acre (two hundred and thirty-six 
pounds), besides the expensesincurred upon the 
purchase. This same piece of land my father 
purchased, thirty years before, for one hundred 
and thirty pounds. Our present agricultural 
distress exhibits, therefore, itself in doubling 
the price of land. This land is freehold, 
tithe-free, and land-tax redeemed, and, con¬ 
sequently, entitles jne to a vote for the 
county. I was afterwards offered four hun¬ 
dred and eighty pounds per acre for my pur¬ 
chase ; but by and bye 1 proved that 1 could 
turn it to better account by keeping it., aud 
tilling it.” 

The “ article in the newspaper ” was soon 
“ topped ” by John’s cabbage mentor, William 
Cobbett, who in his “Cottage Economy,’^ 
showed him “ how to keep a cow off a quarter 
of au acre of land. Jlis freehold has a 
northern exposure. * It had no buildings on 
it. He had to become his own architect, 
bricklayer, and builder. He “ could not afford 
brick buildings,” so he “ erected them on a 
wooden frame, and covered them in with pan¬ 
tiles, and eneloifed them with walls of clay; ” 
which he “ collected from his ditch, and 
hedge ditch.” In this way he raised a good 
cow-house, two piggeries, a shed for keeping 
roots, a brick laid drain and tank, and keeps 
“ adding as he requires ” buildings, of which, 
even for two acres, he finds himself still de¬ 
ficient. It is with excusable pride, that he 
says, “ This I did with my own hands at leisure 
times.” 

How he was called “mad ” for breaking up 
his pasture; how he keeps cows, and fattens 
and real's calves; how he manages his 
“dairy;” and how he produced four crops 
from the same piece or ground within the 
year; he discourses with the authority derived 

from actual experiment. 

* I had not long begun my labours," he con 
tj&pes, “before I yas beset by my nfctghboom, 
They were quite sure ! did noiT know what I 










hottsehold wo*bs. 
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years been enabled to sai 
family, in a comfbrta! 


le and respectable 


• _ as. 2d. ptir Htoneoi 
niy Skin, bead, feet, &c. 


umnner.” And all upou two acres of land, JS^S^JSm Bt m. r«Ktone * !• 
entirely managed by his own head, and ewti- Twenty Wok. of>tato®»*iar. . . 

rated W his own hands. Twelve liuslmls early ditto »t 6*. . 

Hb family have ¥ many potatoes as 
they can eat. They aimnally use up six- Various seeds, vegetables, &c. . 

teeu bushels of wheat. This he explains 

»«“■■“*>» b T? • bra, ? i , ta **, 

instead of white—that is whole meal bread, prnimq aso;. £u ir 

jofit as (he wheat is ground, without the Rent or Houwi.s c 

coarse .bran being taken out. “I do not *' ,lXC,, ’.. 

practise this from necessity, but from choice, 

reding convinced tluxt it is more beneficial • Ket profit &r 11,0 year * 

to my he^lth and more wholesome than ^ Btatmcnt ^ an under, 

the finest flour. By this expedient, lie adds over CBfcim atc of the actual annu 
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£51 1 10 


This statement is an under, rather than 
over estimate of the actual annual results of 
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sixteen stone of ineal to the whole quantity experiment. In fact, it is not an account 
he consumes. Unstinted in their consump- 0 f w hat John’s ten fingers ami two acres of 
tmn, of butter, vegeUtbles, and milk, us family ]and prof]nw , but of what is left over after 
yearly consumed; Wes, one of their two fwBl f i, 0UsilJff , and taxing the family. The 

lrW^li st< ^ n -n ? ni !, a T M,rtl0n rent is extravagant in the extreme. The best 
the &tted calf, they kill in the house, and ; n jijuglaml may Ihi rented at forty 

anil smnnrt rh« naiivh mro . .... ° ... . * * 


sell among the neighbours. 

' “ I can nardly express in tenns sufficiently 
strong,” observes this village patriarch, “ the 


shillings per acre, so that there is here an 
overcharge of eight pounds ten shillings. 
The rent of the house is no charge upon the 


, —' T . . , . , xuv imiii ui uiiu uuur<i> am uw oimi c'/ uuvu uuu 

pleasure I feci m subsisting upon all tl.e hincL The consumption of the family should, 
necessaries of life manufactured, ns it were, 0 f C()Urso ], e added to the credit side of the 
hv my own hands pure, fresh, and free from aocoul ,t ■ and therefore the real net produce 

adulteration. I am proud to say, that I am B t auds thus_ 

in possession of an abundance of all the good • - 

livrng that any rational man ought to wish As before stated.£74 3 jo 

£_,** Orro fat pig consumed by family . . ..340 

... , „ Two quarters i,l wheat ut 43s. per quarter . . 4 10 0 

By this mode of life our Suffolk sage Potabies, butter, milk, veqetaMes. Ac, Btty . . 10 0 I) 
escapes all indirect taxes—and to show liow of two «•»«. two piss, aud tw«» reives ; no 

much he.thus saves, he quotes the weekly ox- credjt bel,,e tuken furBtrftw ' « fnod ‘ ' 8 0 0 
ywndlturp of William Biaxland, a working i>7 r m 

man of Birmingham, out of ail outlay of * l'educt rent, 41., Tuxes if. 0*. . . 5 6 n 

sovan shillings and seigm-pence halfpenny, Ket profit of the year of two acres . .asstiio 

hands over to the Government no less a pro¬ 
portion than five shillings and tiiree-pence. Here is the proof of the “might that’s in a 
was,” continues John, “ so astounded at peasant’s arm; ” not that all peasants are 
tbfo'statement, that 1 thought if I could see John Willetts. Since the age of the Peripa- 


credit being taken for straw, bay, or food ..000 

1)7 7 in 

, lied net rent, 41., Tuxes If. fl*. . . f> G <j 

Ket profit of the year of two acres . . £83 tl XO 

Here is the proof of the “ might that’s in a 
leasant’s am; ” not that all peasants are 
rohn Silletts. Since the age of the Peripa- 
etics, the world has seldom produced such a 


dim Silletts. 


‘the thno when I Bhould be enabled to pro- tetics, the world has seldom produced such a 
dstoetny owi food, and be content with Adam’s! practical philosopher. Indeed, while the 
bfy wfckt a considerable sum I should be Greek sages but talked, the English Wise 
eavlag. hi taxes, in the course of a year. 1 Man has acted all his own precepts, and 
have u ved to accomplish my purpose, to the proved them to be sueh as man can live, by. 
full extent I can desire.” He has solved the vexed problem of the 

But now for the two acre budget—the most economies of small farms, and spade lxue- 
Surpriisihg particulars of ways and means that, bandry. lie shows that the system k not 
pfbbabiyy Chancellor of Exchequer ex- onJy^the most productive in the gross yield, 
mbited/v but also in the real profit. While the large. 

“Thefottowing is a correct statement of the farmers, and exteuswe proprietors, protest 
modes* w>M after the family’s consumption, that .they cannot afford to farm at present 
keepingtwb *sws,fettening one ealf and rearing prices, even if they got the land for nothing, 
one, ana fattening two pigs, besides reserving here is a man, bred a haberdasher, and so 
seed for next year’s cropping. The calf I ignorant of agriculture, that, until he resorted 
fatted weighed nk r stone of fourteen pounds to it in despair/ Ufle in life, he tells the 
to the stone, at aevwd weeks’ old, which I had reader that “he'i&ver saw & sow have a 
killed in the house," aireLsqld it amongst, my litter/tiU Jhe hijd own,” who can afford a 
^ds add I made of four payafi"'fences, ana'have a return of 

§§F was seveihpencd-|#'|l^ni!r^yit and forty gohreah potfefsn for Inn labour. 

Weaoei per stoufe ‘ ' A " * 
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PLEB-BIDDLECTJMB USDpjGATION. 


THE FOREST TEMPLEU 
Why bath man xtifed to thee bis of 


Which pass away like drifting clouds above! 
When thy pure worship were in bright examples 
Of holy Charity, sweet Peace, and Love! 

For there is, deep within the heart’s recesses, 


Unbreathed, 0 Got^ whioh thy obsorvanoe blesses 
Before the pomp of consecrated shrinos! 

Will tapers, temples,, priests in robes that glisten 
With jewelled splendour—pageantry’s array, 
Incline thino ear, O <iod, the more to listen, 

Than to the simplest prayer without display 1 

Let man go forth to the primeval forests. 

Their cloistered solitudes, thoir leafy aisles, 

And list the voieos of thy feathered choirists, 
Thoir grateful liymu, in which no art beguiles ! 

Vistas, adorned with gorgeous fringe and iassel 
Of glowing blossom—graceful, pendant flower. 
Where truant thought becomes a witling vassal, 
And owns the wmulrous glory of thy power 1 

Their floors, encrusted with brocaded splendour 
Of golden, silver, azure, purple bloom, 

Their velvet verdure to the knee more tender 
Thau all the cushioned pomp of cunning loom; 

lu tlieir green glades is many a “niche,” whose 
beauty 

Xor saint adorns in quaintly-uarvcn stone. 
Where, may he paid —in utfiol-tn —all the duty 
The contrite spirit feels, unseen, unknown ! 

There, arc meet shrines amid thoir pomp catliodrol, 
And rich mosaics where the reverent kneo 
May bend, O God, in faithful fervor federal, 

Ir homage pure, with prostrate heart to time! 

In the still night, amid thy giant altars, 

Thy everlasting hills—all silent—where. 
Trembling on the lip, weak language fultci-s,— 
Each glance is worship —every thought a prayer 

The Btars that tcsselato the vault of heaven. 

Their chastened glory on those altars pour. 


aurvtltt£ it bus “rude forefathers ” enough to 
punse Gray, or an; of Gray’s admirers. They 
rather jpriae themselves on their simplicity. 
They h&yo no lamp on the green, mid mere is 
a fine fcjmely rusticity in the extent to which 
you tumble over the piss at night, which' 
is highly rural. The railway which threads 
the county a few miles off (the trains look 
just like volleys of musketry in the dis* 
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To those bright shrines where angel eyesadoro! 

Bright, everlasting lamps, celestial topers, 

Twinkling and beaming from tlie dome of night, 
Till upward roll the silver-clouded vapours 
To curtain. Lord, thy realms of living light. 

On their white wingB they bear, to thoe ascending, 
The grateful incense of efirtli’s fairest bowers, 
The heart's pure orisons—in silence—blending 
The morning breath of thy sweet censer-flowers. 


PLEB-BIDDLECUMB EDUCATION. 

Oh looking pt the Hiatoiy of the County 
of Scrubshire, by Squancy (who has devoted 
twenty, pages out of ninety-four, to the 
Sqnoneya of Biutter), yon and honourable 
mention of the little village of, PIfib- Biddle* 
comb. The people down here, call it more 
romantically a “ hamlet and 1 am bound to 


Pleb-Bi<hllecumb. The county town ia only 
accessible bv very narrow lanes, which tb 
is awkward to have to pass, in election 
time. 

Elections are managed very simply (like 
everything else) at that county town. The 
whole population are drunk for three days, 
and some gentleman of fortune is declared 
duly returned at the expiration of that 
period. This gave rise, once, to a fine piece 
of humour. The Honourable Mr. Banneret, 
having spent about twenty thousand pounds 
in contesting a county against a peer, and 
bring determined to be more economical for 
the future, came down mid bought our county 
town, out of hand, for a fourth of tlie money. 
On the hustings, when returning thanks, this 
gentleman (who is what is called “ eccentric,”) 
said: 

Gentlemen, you arc the most disinterested 
and independent laxly of electors in the 
empire ; for you ’ll vote for any roan who 
gives you five pounds more than his rival.” 
The people applauded the new member vocife¬ 
rously, and drank his health (at his expense) 
with much cordiality. 

Pleli-BiJdl crumb social, tallies exactly with 
Pleb-Biddlecumli topographical. It lets im¬ 
provement pass by it—just as it lets tlie train 
I mss; it sees, in fact, smoke, where other people 
see progress. The Sunday attendance in the 
little old flinty-towerelPchurch, averages four¬ 
teen, besides certain* old alms-people of the 
neigh 1 louring almshouse (built by Mr. Priggby 
of Priggby Park, as you can read on the out¬ 
side of it, half a mile oil), whose stipend 
depends on the rather hard condition of their 
never missing » single sendee. The curate 
lias preached, for the last year or two. some 
sermons bearing on the controversy between 
Horsley and Priestley, which took place in the 
time of Ills grandfather, the dean, uud which 
were left as an heirloom for the use of that 
learned man’s family. Some time ago, it was 
resolved to have an organ; but, although 
tliree men can bring an organ (of our size) 
to the church, ten can’t make it play i . It 
was set up, but couldn’t be set going. ’She 
handle (it being of the barrel description) 
turns briskly enough ; the sound, however 
is a distracted liuhTmh, and that’s all. And 
I live in daily dread ol' being called on for. a 
subscription to keen it in repair. 

With public business we do notmuch con- 
eera. ourselves in Pleb-Biddlecumb, Occar 
shmally, we send up a petition, aighedby six, 
for a duty on grain; aud several old laches in 
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hbourhood have got Bp one far the. 
of Rubens’ Graces fromthe National; 
Gallery.. Though how in tha name'Of g$od- 
these Graces can ihjiure the said old 
Mien (whom they nowise resemble) I—Pleb- 
Biddlecumbian as I am—have not yet been 
able to make out! 

In this sort of way, Pleb-BidtUecumb has 
been jogging on ever since the Reformation. 
Rut, I dearly perceive a change to be at hand. 
The demon of intelligence is among us. Not 
that we have much to fear from him, however, 
—as yon will agree when I describe our 
“ Mutual Improvement ” Society. 

Scope time ago, the neighbouring village of 
South Slumms got a North of England curate 
in among them. This gentleman arrived, 
armed with a galvanic battery, au air pump, 
microscopes, aud other instruments of war. 
At first, he kept himself perfectly quiet. Rut j 
he Boon began to break out—showing hideous 
chemical preparations to the farmers, which 
he recommended as manures—with which 
none of them would have anything to do. 
Then, he delivered a lecture, at the school¬ 
room, on the “ circulation of the blood.*’ This 
threw the whole parish into a state of excite¬ 
ment, for nobody knew that his blond did 
anything in the circulating way, before. One 
fanner wanted to know what his blood was 
to him ? But the intrepid curate jiersistcd. 
Week after week, he perched himself before a 
large board, armed with a piece of chalk, 
wheroon he described the interior arrange¬ 
ments of the entire parish (as a cottager re¬ 
marked to me with a look of admiration), and 
demonstrated everything he chose. To say, 
when he w r as disserting on the heart, that he 
made a joke, applicable to his female audience, 
^thereon, is but to say that he was human. 

This went on. Tjvc North of England 
Curate became a greater (J and greater man. A 
certain air of importance marked the savant. 
Occasionally, he gave dim hints that the mys- 
tejics of nature were not quite iusoluble. No; 
South Slumms might yet see. Here, he would 
; foil into a lit of musing before the wondering 
rustics , and then, awaking'-suddenly, “ ex¬ 
haust” a frog, with severe determination, aud 
look Ground, as much as to say, “ what do you 
thinkof that I ” 

At last, we in Pleb-Biddlecumb, in emula¬ 
tion of the progress of .South Slumms (which 
we detest in our hearts), and in fulfilment of 
a xuagui lc jut resolve to beat South Slumms 
out of the field at one blow, and without any 
preparation of ourselves, formed a “Mutual 
Improvement Society.” The rustidh were to 
assemble in the schoolroom, every Thursday 
evening, to “converse.” Our Curate; Mr. 
Hobby, a retired doctor; and Squire Snubb. 
took, (heir seats. The villagers sat round, 
•on benches, aud everybody began to improve 
himself, mutually, out of hand. 1 was there, 
as a spectator. J am afnere, quiet, old read¬ 
ing-man, who pass athohg me neigh:. :;ura as 
a harmless “natural.” 


Fancy, the benches crowded with the 
fatpaers,and fancy the graceful air of oonde- 
sewsfon majestically blowing round the 
curate and lus friends, while the Outsiders 
look awfully on. 

Curate. Pray, Mr. Snubb, have you, of late, 
paid much attention to the phenomena of the 
malady which has al&ctea -our potatoes ? 
{Rustics, understanding the word “potatoes" 
prick up their ears.) 

Squire Snubb. Some attention, sir 

Curate. Atmospheric in origin; or a legu¬ 
minous decadenco from unavoidable causes ? 

Squire {himself hasp as to clause last). At¬ 
mospheric, 1 think. 

Curate {to Respectable Farmer). "VVhat say 
you, sir 1 

Respectable Farmer {very red about the ears). 
T agree with the Squire, sir. {Rustics look 
at each other—male Rustics draw in their 
legs.) 

Doctor Hobby. I remember, wlien I was 
in practice, the case of a patient of mine being 
seriously injured by eatiug potatoes. (Rustics 
frightened.) 

Curate. Since the disease, of course 1 

Doctor. "Why, no— 

0nines (not seeing at all what his remark has 
to do with the subject). Exactly so ! 

Curate (looking benevoleialy round). We 
should all study those objects which have 
anti-septic qualities. (Doctor nods knowingly. 
Female rustic, who is timid, uses her pocket- 
handkerchief largely). 

And so the company go on to improve 
themselves, aud the poor country folks are 
very puzzled mid sleepy, mul think the curate, 
and his friends have a “ mortal lot o’ laming 
—they have.” There is something very 
touching to a speculative man in seeing how 
very anxious our labouring people are to get 
knowledge, and what a reverence they have 
for those who seem to possess it. But, down 
in Pleb-Biddlecumb, our teachers (unlike the 
I Nprth of Enghuid Curate, who has studied 
the science of teaching) serve them as they do 
the frogs they illustrate by—pump the natural 
air out of their life, to show the ingenuity of 
their apparatus—and leave them to gasp at 
leisure! 

I think (if ever I overcome my natural 
bashfulness) I shall get up a petition to (he 
Directors of the Great Boreas Railway, for a 
station near us. 1 wish somebody would only 

E crsuade our neighbouring peer to pull down 
is gamekeeper’s lodge in those quarters, and 
take to “ preserving ’"his tenantiy. 


Sow ready (wilt a copious Index,) fries Three Shitting*, 
Tub FIRST VOLUME or tk« 
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RED TAPE. 


Your public functionary who delights in. 
Red Tape—the purpose of whose existence is' 
to tie up public questions, great and small, in 
an abundance of this official article—to make 
the neatest possible parcels of them, ticket 
them, and carefully put them away ou a top 
shelf out of human reach—is the peculiar 
curse and nuisance of England. Iron, steel, 
adamant, can make no such drag-chain as Red 
Tape. An invasion of lied Ants in innumer¬ 
able millions, would not l>e half so prejudicial 
to Great Britain, as its intolerable Red Tape. 

• Your Red Tapist is everywhere, lie is 
always at hand, with a coil of Red Tape, pre¬ 
pared to make a small official parcel of the 
largest subject. In the reception room of a 
Government Office, he will wind Red Tripe 
round and round the sternest deputation that 
the country can send io him. In either House 
of Parliament, he will pull more Rial Tape 
out of his mouth, at a moment’s notice, than a 
conjuror at a Fair. In letters, memoranda, 
and dispatches, he will spin himself into Red 
Tape, by the thousand yards. He will bind 
yon up vast colonies, in Red Tape, like cold 
roast chickens at a rout-supper; and when 
the most valuable of them break it (a mere 

a section of time), he will lie amazed to find 
iat they were too expansive for his favorite 
commodity. He will put a girdle of Red Tape 
round the earth, in quicker time than Ariel. 
He will measure, from Downing Street to the 
North Pole, or the heart of New Zealand, or 
the highest summit of the Himalaya Moun¬ 
tains, by inches of Red Tape. He will rig all 
.Le ships in the British Navy with it, weave 
all the colors in the British Army from it, 
completely equip and fit out the officers and 
men of both services in it. He bound Nelson 
and Wellington hand and foot with it— 
ornamented them, all over, with bunches of 
it—-and sent them forth to do impossibilities. 
He will stand over the side of the steam- 
. ship of the state, sounding with Red Tape, 
for imaginary obstacles ; and when the office- 
seal at the end of his pet line touches a 
floating weed, will cry majestically, “Back 
her! Step her!” He hangs great social 
efforts, in Red'Tape, about the public offices, 
to terrify like eyU^mmded reformers, as great 
highwaymen uaea td be hanged in chains oh 

* * » u j 


Hounslow Heath. He has but one answer to 
every demonstration of right, or exposition ot 
wrong; and it is, “My good Sir, this-is a 
question of Tape.” 

He is the most gentlemanly of men. He 
is mysterious; but not more so than a 
who is cognisant of so much Tape ought to 
be. Butterflies and gadflies who disport them¬ 
selves, unconscious of the amount of Red 
Tape inquired to keep Creation together, may 
wear their hearts upon their sleeves ; but be 
is another sort of person. Not that he is 
wanting in conversation. By no means. Every 
question mooted, he has to tie up according to 
form, and put away. Church, state, territory 
native and foreign, ignorance, poverty, crime, j 
punishment, popes, cardinals, jesuits, taxes, 
agriculture au<l commerce, land and sea—alt 
Tape. Nothing hut Tape, Sir, I assure you. 
Will you allow me to tie this subject up, with 
a few yards, according to the official form ? 
Thank you. Tlius, you see. A knot here; 
tlie end cut off there; a twist in this place; a 
loop in tliat. Nothing can be more complete. 
Quite compact, you observe. I ticket it, yoq 
perceive, and put it on the shelf. It is now 
disposed of. What is the next article 1 ” 

The quantity of Red Tape officially em¬ 
ployed in the defences of such an imposition 
(in more senses than one) as the Window-Tax ; 
tlie array of Red Tapists and the amount of 
Red Taping employed in its behalf, within the 
last six or seven years; is something so as¬ 
tounding in itself and so illustrative of the 
enormous quantifies of Tape devoted to the 
public confusion, that we take the liberty, at 
this appropriate time, of disentangling an 
odd thousand fathoms or so, as a sample of 
the commodity. 

Tlie Window-Tax is a tax of that just and 
equitable description, that it charges a house 
with -twenty windows at the rate of six , 
shillings and twopence farthing a window; 
and houses with nine times as many windiflpfc 
to wit a hundred and eighty, at the rate of 
eightpence a window, leas. Tt is a beautifid 
feature in this tax (awl a mighty convenient 
one for large country-houses) that, after pro^ 
grossing in a gradually ascending scale of 
charge, from eight windows to seventy-Mne, 
it then begins to descend again, and charges a 
house with five hundred windows; jUst a 
fi&thing a-window more, than a house with 
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■ Vtriwq This has been, for bo many years, 
proved.—by Red Tape—to be the. perfection 
of human reason, that we -merely remark 
upon the circumstance, and there leave it, for 
another ornamental branch of the' subject. 

■ • Light and air are the first essentials of our 
oeing. Among the facte demonstrated by 
Physical Science, there is not one more indis¬ 
putable, than that a -large amount of Solar 
light is necessary to the development of the 
nervous system. Lettuces, and some other 
vegetables, may be grown in the dark, at no 
greater disadvantage than a change in their 
natural colour; but, the nervous system of 
Animals must bo developed by light. The 
higher the Animal, the more stringent and 
absolute the necessity of a free admission 
to it of the Sun's bright rays. All human 
sareatuxes bred in darkness, droop, and become 
degenerate. Among the diseases distinct ly 
known to be engendered and propagated by 
the want of Light, and by its necessary con- 
concomitant, the want of free Air, those 
dreadful maladies, Scrofula and Consumption, 
Occupy the foremost place. 

At-this time of day, mid when the labours 
-of Sanitary Reformers and Boards of Health 
have educated thei general mind in the know¬ 
ledge of such truths, we almost hesitate to 
recapitulate these simple facts: which are as 
palpable and certain as the growth of a tree, 
or the curling of a wave. But, within a few 
years, it was a main fault of practical Philo¬ 
sophy, to hold too much herself apart from 
the duly business and concerns of life. Con¬ 
sequently, within a few years, even these truths 
were imperfectly and narrowly known, lied 
Tape, as a great.inBtitution quite superior to 
Nature, positively refused to receive them— 
*«~s«aMgled them, out of hand—labelled them 
Impositions, and shelved them with great 
resentment. >- 

This is so incredible/- that our readers will 
naturally enquire, when, where, and bow ? 
99ms. In the Spring of 1644, there sat en¬ 
throned, in the office of the Chancellor of the 
•Exchequer, Downing Street, London, the 
ifttearnation of Bed Tape. There Waited 
Upon this enshrinement oi Red Tape in the 
' body and flesh of man, a Deputation from the 
Master Carpenters’ Society, and another from 
theMotropolitan Improvement Society: which 
loiter/ comprising among its members some 
distinguished students of Natural Philosophy, 
took the liberty of representing the bethre- 
mentidEted fact in connexion with light, as a 
■mall result of Infinite Wisdom, eternally 
edttbliahed .before Tape was. And, forasmuch 
as the Window Tax excluded light from the 
dwellings of the poor in large towns, where 
the petff lived, crowded together in large old 
bouses; by tempting the landlords of those 
houses to block upwjndowa and save themselves 
the payment of duty; which they notoriously 
did—and, forasnambfOB -in every room um 
comer thus made danc and airless, the poor, 
for want of space, were foin to huddle neds 


—and, forasmuch, as a .large and a most un¬ 
natural per-centage bf them, were, in conse¬ 
quence, scrofulous, and consumptive, and 


the Deputation prayed the Right Honor¬ 
able Red Tape, M. P., at least so to modify 
this tax, as to modify that inhuman and 
expensive wrong. To which, the Right 
Honourable Red Tope, M. P., made reply, 
that he didn’t believe that the Tax had any¬ 
thing to do with sorofula; “ for,” said he, 
“the window-duties don’t affect the cottager; 
and I have seen numerous instances of 
scrofula in my own neighbourhood, among the 
families of the agricultural peasantry.” Now, 
this was the perfection of what may be called 
Rod Tapeosophy. For, not to mention the fact, 
well known to every traveller about England, 
that the cottages of agricultural labourers, 
in general, arc a perfect model of sanitary 
arrangement, and, are in particular remark¬ 
able for the capacious dimensions of their 
windows (which are usually of the bay or 
oriel form: never less than six feet high, 
commonly fitted with plate glass, and always 
capable of being opened freely), it is to b*e 
carefully noticed that such cottages always 
contain a superabundance of room, and es¬ 
pecially of sleeping-room : also, that nothing 
can be farther irom the custom of a cottager 
than to let a sleeping-room to a single man, to 
diminish his rent: and to crowd himself and 
family into one small chamber, where by reason 
of the dearness of fuel he stops up crevices, and 
shuts out air. These being things which no 
. English landlord, dead or alive, ever heard of, 
it is clear—as clear as the agricultural laborer’s 
cottage is light and airy—that the exclusion 
of light and air can have nothing to do with 
Scrofula. So, the Right Honourable Red 
Tape, M. P., gave the lie (politely) to the 
Deputation, and proved his case against 
Nature, to the great admiration of the office 
Messengers! 

Well! But, on the same occasion, there 
was more Red Tape yet, in the back-ground, 
ready, in nautical phrase, to be paid out. 
The Deputation, rather pertinaciously dwelling 
on the murderous effects of a prohibition of 
ventilation in the thickly-peopled habitations 
of the poor, the same authority returned, 
“ You can ventilatq them, if you choose. 
Here is Deputy Red Tape, from the Stamp 
Office, at my elbow; and he tells you, that 
perforated plates of sine, may be plaoed in the 
external walls of houses, without becoming 
liable to duty.” Now, the Deputation were 
very glad to bear this, because they knew it 
to be a port of the perfect wisdom of the Acte 
of Parliament establish k gthe Window Tax, 
that they required all stopped-up windows 
to be stoppea ap with precisely the same 
substance as that of which the external walls 
of a house were made; and that, in **aj$*ty 
of eases, where «uoh walk were of stone.' for 
example, sad -Such windows were stopped up 
with wood, they were held to be changeable 
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with duty: though they admitted no ray of 
light through that usually opaque material. 
Besides which, the Deputation knew, from the 
Government Beturns, that, under the same 
Acts of Parliament, a little unglazod hole in a 
wall, made for a oat to creep through, and a 
little trap in a cellar to shoot coals down, had 
been solemnly decided to be windows. There¬ 
fore, they were so much relieved by this per- 
lbrated-zinc discovery, that the good and 
indefatigable Doctor Southwood Smith (who 
was one of the deputation) was Heen, by 
Private John Towler of the Second Grena¬ 
dier Guards, sentry on duty at the Treasury, 
to fall upon the neck of Mr. Totkjikk (who 
was another of the deputation) and shed tears 
of .joy iu Parliament Street. 

But, the 1‘resident of the Carpenters 1 Society, 
a man of rule and compasses, whose organ of 
Veneration appears (in respet. of ited Tape) 
to have lieen imperfectly developed, doubted. 
And he, writing to the Stamp < Mflee on the 
point, caused more Red Tape to be spun into 
this picee of information, “ that perforated 
plates of zinc would be chargeable if so per¬ 
forated as to aftbrd light, but not if so as to 
serve the purpose of ventilation only ! ” It 
not being within the* knowledge of the Car¬ 
penters’ Society (which was a merely practical 
body) how to construct perforations of such a 

J ieculiar double-barreled action as at once to 
et in air and shut out light, the Right 
Honorable Red Tape, M.P., himself, was 
referred to, for an explanation. This, he gave 
in the following skein, which has justly been 
considered the highest specimen of the manu¬ 
facture. “ There lias been no mistake, as the 
parties suppose, in stating that openings for 
ventilations might be made which would uot 
be chargeable as windows, and I cannot think 
it at all inconsistent with such a statement to 
decline expressing, beforehand, a general 
opinion as to whether certain openings when 
made would or would not bo considered as 
windows, and as such liable to charge.” 

To crown all, with a wreath of blushing 
Tape of the first official quality, it may be 
briefly mentioned, that no existing Act of 
Parliament made any such exception, and 
that it had no existence out of Tape. For, a 
local act, for Liverpool only, was uftervxtrda 
patted, • exempting from the Window Tax 
circular ventilating apertures, not exceeding 
seven inches in diameter; provided, that il 
they were made in a direct line, they should 
be protected by a grating of cast-iron, the 
interstices thereof not exceeding one quarter 
of an hub in width. 

One other choice sample of the best Red 
Tape presents itself in the nefarious history 
ef the Window Tax. In July of the same 
year, Lord Althqrp —whose name is ever to 
be"respected, as having, perhaps, less associa¬ 
tion with Red Tape than that of any Minister 
whomsoever—made a short speech in the 
House of Commons, descriptive of an enact¬ 
ment he then introduced, for allaying some¬ 


thing of the indignation which this tax had 
raised. It was, he said, “ a clause, enabling 
persons to open fresh windows in bouses at 
present existing, without any additional 
charge. Its only effect is, to prevent an 
increase of the revenue, in the case of houses 
already existing.” On the faith of this state¬ 
ment, numbero of house-occupiers opened new 
windows. The instant the clause got into 
the Government offices, it was immeshed in a 
very net of Red T$pe. The Stamp Office, 
in its construction of it, substituted pytiting 
occupiers, for existing houses; into the clause 
itself were introduced, before it became law, 
words, confuting this privilege to persons 
“ duly assessed for the year ending5th April, 
1835.” What followed 1 Red Tape made 
the discovery that no one who took ad¬ 
vantage of that clause, and opened new 
windows, was duly assessed in 1835—the 
whole Government Assessment: marie, be 
it remembered, by Government Assessors : 
having been loosely and carelessly made—and 
all those openers of new windows, upon the 
faith of that plain speech of a plain gentleman, 
were surcharged ; to the increase of the re¬ 
venue, the dishonour of the public character 
of the country, and the very canonisation of 
Red Tape. 

For the collection and clear statement ot 
these facts, we are indebted to an excellent 
pamphlet reprinted, at the time, from the 
“ Westminster Review.” The facts and the 
subject are worthy of one another. 

O give your public functionary who delights 
in Red Tape, a good social improvement to 
deal with! Let him come back to hw Tape- 
wits, after being frightened out of them, for a 
little while, by the ravages of a Plague; and 
count, if you can, the miles of Red Tape he 
will pile into barriers, against—a General 
Interment Bill, say, «r a Law for the sup¬ 
pression of infectious And disgusting nuisances! 
O the cables of Red Tape he will coil away 
in dispatch boxes, the handcufls he will make 
of Reu Tape to fetter useful bands ; the inter¬ 
minable perspectives of Exchequers, Woods 
and Forests, and what not, all hung with Red 
Tape, up and down which he will languidly 
wander, to the weariness of all whose hard 
fate it is, to have to pursue him i 

But, give him something to play with—give 
him a park to slice away—a hideous scarecrow 
to set up in a public place, where it may become 
the ludicrous horror of the civilised earth—a 
marble arch to move—and who so brisk .as 
he! He will rig you up a scaffolding with 
Red Tap, and full to, joytully. These arbftiie 
things in which he finds relief from unlucky 
Acts of Parliament that arc more trouble¬ 
some improvements than they were meant 
to be. Across and across them,.he can spin 
his little webs of Rod Tap, and catch sum¬ 
mer flies: or, near them, litter down official 
dozing-places, -and roll hintBelf over and over 
in Ilea Tape, like the Hippopotamus wallow- 
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ijOfeii* Jipon * time, there was a duety dry, 
in Long Acre, London, wher* dis- 
:gPfc£ 'hi the windows, in tdl .rikb Sotties, 
numerous preparations, looking, ht first 
right, like unhealthy maccaroni. On a nearer 
inspection, these were found to be Tapeworms, 
extracted from the internal mechanism of 
certain ladies and gentlemen who were deli¬ 
cately referred to, on the bottles, by initial 
letters. Doctor Gardner's medicine had 
effected these wonderful results; but, the 
Doctor, probably apprehensive that h is patients 
might “ mush to find it fame,” enshrined them 
in his museum, under a thin cloud of mystery. 
We have a lively remembrance of a white 
basin, which, in tne days of our boyhood, re¬ 
mained, for eight or ten years, in a conspic¬ 
uous part of the museum, and was supposed 
to contain a specimen so recent that there 
had not yet been time for its more elaborate 
prteervation. It bore, as we remember, the 
Libel,* 1 This singular creature, with ears like 
a mouse, was last week found destroying the 
inside of Mr. 0— in the City Roacl.” But, 


aJU alike except m length. The smallest, accord¬ 
ing to the labels, measured, to the best of our 
recollection, about two hundred yards. 

If, in any convenient part of the United 
Kingdom, (we suggest the capital as the centre 
of resort,) a similar museum could be estab¬ 
lished, for the destruction and exhibition of 
the Bed-Tape-Worms with which the British 
Public are so sorely afflicted, there can lie no j 
dohbt that it would be, at once, avast national 
benefit, and a curious national spectacle. Nor 
can there be a doubt that the people in general 
would cheerfully contribute to the support of 
such an establishment. The labels might be 
neritlyand legibly written, accordingto the pre¬ 
cedent we nave mentioned. “The Jught 
honorable Mr. X— fy»m the Exchequer, 
wren thousand yards.” “ Earl Y—from the 
Cptonial Office. Half as long again.” “ Lord 
, 'Zgr. from the Woods and Forests. The longest 
SSup knowu.” “ This singular creature,”—not 
tifontioning its ears—“was found destroying 
ripe, patience of Mr. John B-^in the House of 
GuhamonB.” If it were practicable to open 
jg&ch an Institution before the departure of 
Rations (which can scarcely be hoped) it 
might jbe desirable to translate these abstracts 
into a. Variety of languages, for the wider un¬ 
derstanding of one of our most agreeable and 
•improving sights. 


v; .£ THE BROKEN CHAIN. 

'■ Capitves, bound in iron bands, 

> Have well-nigh learned to love their chain j 

• Saves have held up ransomed hands, 

Fraying to be slave* again; 

So, doth usage reconcile, 

Soothing even Pep*.' to smile; 

So, a manses riffl, **»s% 

In the broking of the (main. . 


But, if chains wore woven, shining, 

Firm as gold, and fine as hair; 

' Twisting round the heart, and twining; 

. Binding all that centres there, 

In a knot that, like the olden. 

May be cut, yet ne er unfolden— 

Would not something sharp remain 
In the breaking of the chain 1 

TWO SCENES IN THE LIFE OF 
JOHN BODGEB. 

' BCKNH THE FIRST. 

Ix the year 1832, on the 24lh December, 
one of those clear bright days, that some¬ 
times supersede the regular snowy rieety 
Christmas weather, a large sliip lay off Ply¬ 
mouth ; the Blue Peter flying from ner mast¬ 
head, quarters of beef hanging from her 
mizzen-booms, and strings of cabbages front 
lier stern rails; her decks crowded with 
coarsely-clad blue-nosed passengers, and lum- 
jbered with boxes, barrels, hen-coops, spare, 

I and chain-cables. The wind was rising with 
a hollow, dreary sound. Boats were hurrying 
to and fro, between the vessel and the beach, 
where stood excited groups of old people and 
young children. The hoarse impatient voices 
of officers issuing their commands, were 
mingled with the shrill wailing of women on 
the deck and the shore. 

It was the emigrant ship, “Cassandra,” 
bound for Australia during the period of the 
“Bounty” system, when emigration re¬ 
cruiters, stimulated by patri otucm ■ 'land a 
handsome per centage, rushed frantically up 
and down the country', earnestly entreating 
“healthy married couples ” and single souls of 
either sex to accept a free passage to “ a land 
of plenty.” The English labourers bad not 
then discovered that Australia was a country 
where masters were many and servants 
scarce. In spite of poverty and poorliouse 
fare, few of the John Bull family could he 
induced to give heed to flaming placards 
they could not read, or inspiring harangues 
they could not understand. The admirable 
education which in 1832, at intervals of seven 
days, was distributed in homoeopathic doses 
among the agricultural olive branches of 
England, did not include modern geography, 
even when reading and writing were imparted. 
If a stray Sunday School scholar did acquire 
a faint notion of the locality of Canaan, he 
was never permitted to travel as far as the 
British Colonies. 


part*; ne aia not Know me way to mem ; 
hut he knew the wav to the poorliouse, so 
took care to keep within reach of it. 

Thus it came to pass that the charterers‘of 
the good ship “ Cassandra,” were grievously 
out In their calculations; and failing to flu 
with En gtiab, were obliged, to make up their ' 
complement with Irish ; who, having nothing. 
tp*fatt upon, hut the charity’of the poor to 
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the poorer, are always ready to go anywhere 
for a daily meal. * 

The steamer# from Cork had transferred 
their ragged, weeping, laughing, fighting 
cargoes; toe last stray groups of English had 
been oollectcd from the western counties; 
the Government officers* had cleared and 
itassed the ship. With the afternoon tide two 
hundred helpless, ignorant, destitute souls 
were to bid farewell to their native land. 

The delays consequent on miscalculating 
the emigrating tastes of England, bad re¬ 
tarded until mid-winter, a voyage which 
'Should have been commenced in autumn. 

In one of the shore-boats, sat a portly man 
—evidently neither an emigrant nor a sailor 
—wrapped in a great coat and comforters; his 
broad brimmed heaver secured from the 
freezing blast, by a coloured Imndauna tied 
under the chin of a fat whiskerleas face. This 
portly personage was Mr. Joseph Lobbit. 
proprietor of “ The Shop,” farmer, miller, and 
chairman of the vestry of the rich rural 
parish of Duxmoor. 

At Duxmoor, the chief (jstate was iu Chan¬ 
cery, the manor house in ruins, the lord of 
it an outlaw, and the other landed proprietors 
absentees, or in debt; a curate preached, 
buried, married, and baptised, for the health 
of the x-cctor compelled him to pass the 
summer in Switzerland, and the winter in 
Italy; so Mr. Lobbit was almost the greatest, 
as he was certainly the richest man in the 
parish. * 

Except that he did not care for anyone 
but himself, and did not respect anyone who 
had not plenty of money, he was not a bad 
sort of man. lie had a jolly hearty way of 
talking and shaking bands, and slapping 
people 011 the hack ; and until you began to 
count money with him, he seemed a very 
pleasant liberal fellow. He was fond of 
■money, but more fond of importance ; and 
therefore worked as zealously at parish-busi¬ 
ness, as he did at his own farm, shop and 
null. He centered the whole powers of the 
vestry in his own person, and would have 
been beadle, too, if it had been possible. He 
appointed the master and matron of the 
workhouse, who were relations of his.wife; 
supplied all the rations and clothing for 
■“the house;” and fixed the prices iu full 
vestry (viz., himself, and the clerk, his cousin), 
assembled. He settled all questions of out- 
of-door reliefj and tried hard, more than once, 
to settle the rate of wages too. 

Ill-natured people did say that those who 
would not work on Master Hobbit's farm, at 
Air wages, stood a very bad chance if they 
wanted anything from the pariah, or came for 
the. doles of blankets, coals, bread, and linsey- 
woQlsey petticoats; which, under the provi¬ 
sions bf the tablets in Duxmoor Church, are 
distributed every Christmas. Of course, Mr. 
Lobbit supplied these gifts, as chief shop¬ 
keeper, ana dispensed them, as senior and 


perpetual chunshwardeh. Lobbit gave capital 
dinners: plenty smoked ‘ on his board, and 
pipes of negxb-nesd with joriims of gin punch 
followed, without stint. ' 

The two attorneys dined with him—and 
were glad to come, for he had always miooey 
to lend, on good security, and his gin was 
unexceptionable. So did two or three bull¬ 
frog fanners, very rich and very ignorant. 
Tire doctor and curate come occasionally; 
they were poor, and iu his debt at “Thi- 
Shop,” therefore hound to laugh at his jokes 
—which were not so bad, for be was no 
fool—so that, altogether, Mr. Lobbit had 
reason to believe himself a very popular man. 

But there was—where is there not 1 —a 
black drop in his overflowing cup of pro¬ 
sperity. 

He had a son, whom he intended to make a 
gentleman; whom he hoped to see married to 
some lady of good family, installed in the 
Manor House of Duxmoor, (if it should be 
sold cheap, at the end of the Chancery suit), 
and established as the squire of the parish. 
Hubert Lobbit had no taste for learning, and 
a strong taste for drinking, which his father’s 
customers did their liest to encourage. Old . 
Lobbit was decent in his private habits ; but, | 
as he made money wherever he could to ad¬ 
vantage, he was always surrounded by a levee 
of scamps, of all degrees—some agents and 
assistants, some borrowers, and would-be bor¬ 
rowers. Young Lobbit found’ it easier to 
follow the example of his father’s companions 
than to follow lus father’s advice. He Wits as 
selfish and as greedy as his father, without 
being so agreeable or hospitable. Iu the 
school-room he was a dunce, in the play¬ 
ground a tyrant and bully; no one liked 
him ; but, as he had plenty of money, many 
courted him. 

As a last resource Kis father sent him to 
Oxford ; whence, afte# a short residence, he 
was expelled. He arrived home drunk, and 
in debt; without having lost one bad habit, 
or made ono respectable friend. From that | 
period he lived a sot, a village rake, the king 
of the tap-room, #ud the patron of a crowd of 
blackguards, who drank Ins beer and his 
health; hated him for his insolence, and 
cheated him of his money. 

Yet Joseph Lobbit loved his son, and tried 
not to believe the stories good-natured friends 
told of him. 

Another trouble, fell upon the prosperous 
churchwarden. On the north side of the 
parish, just outride the boundaries of Dux¬ 
moor Manor, there had been, in the rime 
of the -Great Civil Wars, a large number of 
small freehold farmers ; each with from forty 
to five acres of land; ‘ tlie smaller, fathers . 
had divided amongst their progeny; the 
larger had descended to eldest sons by force 
of primogeniture. Joseph Lobbit’s father had 
been one of these small freeholders. A right 
of pasture on an adjacent common was at¬ 
tached to these little freeholds; So, what with 
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aud sheep, and a cow or bo, ana tie I 
arietor with tho..a<Biatnnce of 




est work, managed to nudpa lmng, up 
to the time of the laft war. War prices made 
l«md valuable, and the common was enclosed; 
though a share went to the little freeholders, 
and sons and daughters were hired, at good 
wages, while the enclosure waa going on, the 
lose of the pasture, for stock, and the Ml of 
prices at the peace, scaled their fete. John 
Lobbit, our partly fnen&’s fether, succeeded to 
his Utile estate, of twenty acres, by the death 
of his elder brother, in the time of beat war 
prices, after he had passed some years aa a 
shopman in a great seaport. His first use of 
it was to sell it, and set up a shop in Duxmoor, 
to ilie great scandal of Mb farmer neighbours. 
When John Hlept with his fathers, Joseph, 
having succeeded to the shop and savings, 
began to bufy land and lend money. Between 
shop credit to the five-acred aud mortgages to 
the forty-acred men, with a little luck in the 
way of the useful sons of the freeholders being 
constantly enlisted for soldiers, impressed for 
sailors, or convicted for poaching offences, in 
the course of years, Joseph Lobbit became 
possessed, not only of his paternal freehold, 
but, acre by acre, of all his neighbours’ hold¬ 
ings, to the extent of something like five 
hundred acres. The original owners vanished; 
the stout and young departed, and were seen 
no more ; the old and decrepit were received 
and kindly housed in the workhouse. Of 
course it could not have been part of Mr. 
Lobbit’s bargain to find them board and 
lodging for tbe rest of tbeir days at the parish 
expense. A few are said to have drunk them¬ 
selves to death; bat this is improbable, for the 
dider, in that part of the country, is extremely 
Soar, so that it is more likely they (bed of 
colic. 

There was, however, in the very centre of 
.the cluster of freeholds which the parochial 
'dignitary had so successfully acquired, a small 
marten plot of five acres with a right of road 
through the rest of the property. • The pos¬ 
sessor of this was a sturdy fellow, John Bodger 
name, who was neither ,to be coaxed nor 
bullied into parting with his patrimony. 

John Bodger was an only son, a smart little 
fellow, a capital thatch er, a good hand at 
ebbhotup building—in fact, a handy man. 
Tlnibrfausately', he was as fond of pleasure as 
his betters. He snug a comic Bong, till 
peoples* eyes ran over, and they rolled on 
their seats; he handled a single-stick very 
tidily 5 and, among the light weights, was not 
to be despised as a wrestler. He always 
knew where a hue was to he found; and, 
when the fox-hounds were out, to hear his 
view-haUoo, did your heart good. These tastes 
mere expensive; so- that when he came into 
wp little property, although he worked with 
jpterable industry, and earned good wages, 
Sr that part at cootitty, he never had a 

Smiling to the fore, a* the Irish say. If he 
had been a prudent atm, fie* might have laid 


by somethfoa very snug, and defied Mr. Lobbit 
.to the end of his days. 

It would take too long to tell all Joseph 
Lobbit’s ingenious devices—after plain, plump 
offers—to buy Bodger’s acres had been refused. 
John Bodger declined a loan to buy a cart and 
horse: he refused’to take credit f«*r a new 
hat, umbrella, and waistcoat, after losing his 
money at Bidecot Fair. He went on steadily 
slaving at his bit of land, doing all the best 
thatching and building jobs in the neighbour¬ 
hood, spending his money, aud enjoying him¬ 
self without getting into any scrapes; until 
Mr. Joseph Lobbit, completely foiled, began 
to look on John Bodger as a personal enemy. 

Just when John and his neighbours were 
rejoicing over the defeat of the last attempt oi 
the jolly parochial, an accident occurred which 


fell in love. ITe might have married Dorothy 
Paulson, the blacksmith's daughter—an only 
child, with better than two hundred pounds 
in tlie Bank, and a good business—a vir¬ 
tuous, good girl, too, except that she was as 
thin as a hurdle, with a skin like nutmeg- 
grater, and rather bad temper. But instead 
of that, to the surprise of every one, he 
went and married Carry Hutchins, the daugh¬ 
ter of Widow Hutchins, one of the little 
freeholders bought out by Mr. Lobbit, who 
died, poor old soul, the day after she was 
carried into the workhouse, leaving Carry and 
her brother Tom destitute—that is to say, 
destitute of goods, money, or credit, hut not 
of common sense, good health, good looks, aud 
power of earning wages. 

Carry was nearly a head.taller than John, 
with a face like a ripe pear. He had to buy 
her wedding gown, aud everything else. He 
bought them at Lobbit’s shop. Tom Hutchins 
—he was fifteen years old—a tall spry lad, 
accepted five eludings from his brother-in- 
law, hung a small bundle on his bird's-nesting 
stick, and set off to walk to Bristol, to be a 
sailor. He was never heard of any more at 
Duxmoor. 

At first all went well. John left off going 
to wakes and fairs, except on business; stuck 
to bis trades; brought nis garden into good 
order, aud worked early and late, when he 
could spare time, at his two little fields, while 
his wile helped him famously. If they had 
had a few pounds in hand, they would have 
had “ land and beeves.” 

But the first year twins came—a boy and 
girl; and the next another girl, and then 
twins again, and so on. Before Mrs. Bodger 
was thirty she had nine hearty, healthy chil¬ 
dren, with a fair prospect of plenty more; 
while John was a broken man, soured, dis¬ 
contented, hopeless. No longer did he stride 
forth eagerly to his work, after kissing mother 
and babies; no longer did he hurry heme to 
put a finishdng stnme to the pbtafeo pateb, or 
broadcast his oat crop; no longer aid. he rit 
whistling and telling stories of bygone* feats 
at the fireside, while mending 'some wooden 
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implement of his own, or making one for a 
neighbour. Languid and. moody, he* lounged 
to his task with round shoulders and slouching 
gait; spoke seldom—-when he. did, seldom 
kindly. His children, except the youngest, 
feared him, and his wife scarcely opened her 
lips, except to answer. 

j • A long, hard, severe winter, and a round of 
typhus fever, which carried off two children, 
finished him. John Lodger was beaten, and 
obliged to sell his bit of land. He had 
borrowed money on it from the lawyer; 
while laid up with fever, he had silently 
allowed his wife to run up a bill at “ The 
fcSliop.” When strong enough for work there 
was no work to be had. Lol >bil saw his oppor¬ 
tunity, and took it. John Lodger wanted to 
buy a cow, he wanted seed, he wanted to pay 
the doctor, and to give his boys clothes to 
enable them to go to sendee. 1 i e sold liis laud 
for what he thought would do sill litis, and 
leave a few pouuds in hand, lie attended to 
sign the deed and receive money; when, i nstead 
of the balance of twenty-live pounds lie hail 
! expected, he received one pound leu shillings, 
j and a long lawyer’s bill receipted. 

I lie did not say much ; for poor counl rymen 
j don’t know liow to talk to lawyers, but he 
|j went towards home like a drunken man; and, 
i| not hearing the clatter of a horse behind 
i 1 him that had run away, was knocked down, 

; | run over, aiul picked up with his collar bone 
anti two ribs broken. 

:j The next day he was delirious; in the 
!l course of a fortnight he came to his senses, 
!i lying on a workhouse bed. Before he could 
j rise frqpi the workhouse bed, not a stick or 
! stone had been left to tell where the cottage 
of his fathers had stood for more tliau two 
hundred years, and Mr. Joseph Lobbit had 
obtained, iu auctioneer'll" phrase, a magnifi- 
i cent estate ol" live hundred acres within a 
ring fence. 

John Bodger stood up at length a ruined, 
desperate, dangerous man, pale, and weak, 
and even liuinlue. lie Baid nothing; the fever 
seemed to have Uuued every limb—every 
feature—except his eyes, which glittered like 
an adder’s when Mr. Lobbit came to talk 
to him. Lobbit saw it and trembled iu his 
inmost heart, yet was ashamed of being afraid 
of a pauper l 

About this time Swing fires mode their 
appearance in the country, ami the principal 
Insurance Companies refused to insure farm¬ 
ing stock, to the consternation of Mr. Lobbit; 
for he had lately begun to suspect that among 
Mr. Swing’s friends he was not very popular, 
yet he had Borne thousand pounds of corn 
stacks iu his owu yards and those of his 
customers. 

John Bodger, almost convalescent, was 
anxious to leave the poor-house, while the 
master, the doctor, and every official, seemed iu 
& league to keep him there and make him com¬ 
fortable, although a short time previously the 
feeling had been quite different. But the old 


rector of Xtaxmoor having died M the early 
age of sbetosix, in spite of his care for hu 
health, had fetaa succeeded by a man who wee 
not content to leave his duties to deputies ; all 
the parish affairs underwent a keen criticism, 
and John and his large family came under 
investigation. His story came out. The new 
rector -pitied and tried to comfort him; but 
his soothing words fell on deaf ears. 13m 
only answer he could get from John was, “A 
hard life while it lasts, Sir, and a palmer’s 
grave, a pauper widow, pauper children: 
Parson, while this is all you can offer John 
Bodger, preaching to him is of no use.” 

"With Dus wife, the clergyman was more 
successful. Hope and belief are planted more 
easily in the hearts of women than of men, 
for adversity softens the one and hardens 
the other. The rector was not content with 
exhorting the poor, lie applied to the rich 
Joseph Lobbit on liehalf of John .Bodger’s 
family, and as the rector was not only a rruly 
Christian priest, but a gentleman of good 
family and fortune, the parochial ruler was 
obliged to hear and to heed. 

Bland and smooth, almost pathetic, was 
Joseph Lobbit; lie was “ heartily sorry for the 
poor man and Itiu large family; should be 
happy to offer him and his wife permanent 
employment on his Hill farm, as well as two 
of the boys and one of the girls.” 

The eldest son and daughter, the first twins, 
bad been for some time iu X'espectable service. 
John would have" nothing to do with Mr. 
Lobbit. 

While this discussion was pending, the news 
of a ship at Plymouth waitiug for emigrants, 
reached Duxmoor. 

The parson, and the great shopkeeper were 
observed in a lung warm conference iu the 
rectory garden, which ended in their shaking 
hands, and the recti (^proceeding with rapid 
strides to the poor-house. 

The same day, Die lately established girls’ 
school was set to work Bewing garments 
of all sizes, as well as the females of the 
rector’s family. -A week afterwards, there 
was a stir iu tljf village; a waggon moved 
slowly away, laden with a father, mother, and 
largo family, and a couple of pauper orphan 
girls. Yes, it was true; John and Cany 
Bodger were going to ,s Furrin parts." “ to be 
made slaves on.” The women cried, and bo 
did the children, from imitation. The men 
stared. As the emigrants passed the Bod 
Lion there was an attempt at a cheer from two 
tinkers; but it was a failure; uo one joined 
in. So staring and staring, the men stood 
until the waggon crept round the turn of the 
lane and over the bridge, out of sight then 
bidding the "wives” go home and be hatred 
to ’em, their lords, that had two-pence, went in 
to spend it at the Bed Lion, and those who lad 
not, went in to see Die others drink, and talk 
over John Bodger’s “ bouldness,” and abuse 
Muster Lobbit quietly, so that no one in top 
boots should hear them.;— for they were poor 

















people in U uxmooso—theyhad had no 
.'iSeio teach them, or to care for them, and 
qjft op the fever, and the long hand winter, they 
Oared little for their own flesh and blood, still 
les» for their neighbours. So John Bodger was 
forgotten almost before he was out of sight. 
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joined when they reached the highway, it was 
a three days* journey to Plymouth. 

But, altncmjgh they were gone. Mr. Lobbit 
didnot feel quite satisfied ; he felt afraid lest 
John should return and do him some secret 
mischief He wished to see him on board ship, 
and fairly under soil. Besides, his negotia¬ 
tion with Emigration Brokers had opened up 
ideas of a new way of getting rid, not only of 
dangerous fellows like John Bodger, but of 
all kinds of useless paupers. These ideas he 
afterwards matured, and although important 
changes have taken place in our emigrating 
system, even in 1861, a visit to Government 
s^ips, will present many specimens of parish 
inmates converted, by dexterous diplomacy, 
into independent labourers. 

, Thus it was, that, contrary to all precedent, 
Mr, Lobbit left his shopman to settle the 
difficult case of credit with his Christmas cus¬ 
tomers, and with best horse made his way to 
Plymouth; and now for the first time in his 
life, floated on salt water. 

With many grunts and groans he climbed 
the ship’s side; not being as great a man at 
Plymouth as at Duxmoor, no chair was 
lowered to received his portly person. The 
mere fact of having to climb up a rope 
ladder from a rocking boat on a breezy, 


broken shins, amid the sarcastic remarks of 
groups of wild Irishmen, and the squeaks of 
. barefooted children—who, not knowing his 
awful parochial character, tumbled about 
Mr. Lobbit’s legs in a most impertinently 
fam il i ar maimer—he made his way to the 
captain’s cabin, and there transacted some 
mysterious business with the Emigration 
Agent over a prime piece ofomess beef and a 
glass of Madeira. The Madeira warmed 
Mr. Lobbit. The captain assured him 
positively *bat the ship would sail with the 
evening^, tide. That assurance removed a 
heavyload from his breast: he felt like a 
man woo had been performing a good action, 
and almost cheated himself into believing 
that he had been spending his own money in 
charity j so, at the end of the second bottle, 
Jie willingly chimed in with the broker’s 
proposal to go down below and see how the 
emigrants were stowed, and have a last look 
aPbis lot.” 

..Down the steep ladder they stumbled into 
the misery of a “bounty ” ship. A long, dark 
gallery, on each side pf which were ranged 
the berth*; narrow-dielves open to every 
Prying eye; where,..for -four months, the 
inmates were to be packed, like herrings in a 
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barrel, without room , to move, almost with¬ 
out air io breathe; themes* table, running 
far aft the whole distance between the masts, 
left little room for passing, and that little was 
encumbered with all' manner of boxes, 
packages, and infants, crawling about like 
rabbits in a warren. 

The groups of emigrants were characteris¬ 
tically employed. The Irish “ coshering,” or 
gossiping; for, having little or no baggage 
to look after, they had< little care; but lean 
and ragged, monopolised almost all the 
good-humour of the ship. Acute cockneys, 
a race fit for every change, hammering, 
whistling, screwing and making all snug iu 
their berths ; tidy mothers, turning with de¬ 
spair from alternate and equally vain attempts 
to collect their numerous children out of 
danger, and to pnek the necessaries of a room 
into the s]tace of a small cupboard, wept and 
worked away. Here, a ruined tradesman; 
witli his family, ait at the table, dinnerless, 
having rejected the coarse, tough salt meat 
in disgust: there, a half starved group fed 
heartily on rations from the same cask, lux¬ 
uriated over the allowance of grog, and the 
idea of such a good meal daily. Songs, 
groans, oaths: crying, laughing, complaining, 
hammering and fiddling combined to produce 
a chaos of strange sounds; while thrifty wives, 
with spectacle on nose, mended, their hus¬ 
bands’ breeches, and unthrifty ones scolded. 

Amid tliia confusion, under the authori¬ 
tative guidance of the second mate, Mr. 
Lobbit inode his way, inwardly calculating 
how many punchers, pauper refractories, 
Whiteboys, and Captain Bocks, were about 
to benefit Australia by their talents, until 
he reached a party which had taken up its 
quarters as far as possible from the Irish, in 
a gloomy corner near the 6tem. It consisted 
of a sickly, feeble woman, under forty, but 
worn, wasted, retaining marks of former 
beauty in a pair of large, dark speaking eyes, 
and a well carved profile, who was engaged 
in nursing two chubby infants, evidently 
twins, while two little thingB just able to 
walk, hung at her skirts; a pale, thin boy, 
nine or ten years old, was mending a jacket; 
an elder brother, as brown as a berry, fresh 
from the fields, was playing dolefully on a 
hemlock flute. The rather, a little round- 
shouldered man, was engaged in cutting 
wooden buttons from a piece of hard wood 
with his pocket-knife; when he caught sight 
of Mr. Lobbit he hastily pulled off bis coat, 
threw it into his berth, and, turning his back, 
worked away vigorously at the stubborn bit 
of oak he wob carving. 

“ Hallo, John Bodger, so here you are at 
last,” cried Mr. Lobbit; “I’ve broken my 
shins, almost broken my neck, and spoilt 
my coat with tar and pitch, in finding you 
out. Well, you’re quite at home, I see: 
twins all well 1—both pair of them? How do 
you find yourself Missis l ” 

Tbs pale woman sighed and cuddled her 
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TWO SCENES IN- THE ^ITS ^ JOHN BODGER. 


b»bies-^-the little man said > nothing, hut 
sneered, and made the chips fly betel*. < 

“You’re on your way how to aoduntry 
where twine are no object: your passage is 
paid, and you’ve only got now to pray for the 
good gentlemen that have erven you a chance 
of earning an honest living.' 

* No answer. 

‘*1 see them all here except Mary, the 
young ladv of the family. Pray has she taken 
rue, and determined to stay in England after 
all; I expected as much—” 

As he spoke, a young girl, in the neat dross 
of a parlour servant, came out of the shade. 

“Oh ! you are there, are you. Miss Mary ? 
So you have made ut« your mind to leave your 
place and Old England to try your luck in 
Australia; plenty of husbands, there, ha, ha! ” 

The girl blushed, and sat down to sew at 
some little garments. Fresh, rosy, neat, she 
was as great a contrast to her brother, the 
brown ragged ploughboy, as he was to the 
rest of the family, with their flabby, bleached 
complexions. 

There was a muse : the mate having done 
his duty by finding the parochial dignitary’s 
protegees, hail slipped away to more import 
tanl business ; a chorus of sailors “yo heave 
ho-ing ” at a chain cable had ceased, and for 
a few moments, by common consent, silence 
seemed to have taken possession of the long 
dark gallery of the hold. 

Mr. Lobbit was rather put out by the 
silence, and no answers ; he did not feel so 
confident as when crowing on his own dung¬ 
hill, in Duxmoor; he had a vague idea that 
some one might Hteal behind him in the dark, 
knock his hat over his eyes, and pay off old 
BCores with a hearty kick: but parochial 
dignity prevailed, and, clearing lus throat 
with a “hem,” ho began again— 

“John Bodger, where’s your coal?—what 
are you shivering there for, in your sleeves ? 
—what have you done with the excellent, coat 
generously presented £o you by the Piirish— 
a coat that cost, as per contract, fourteen 
shillings and fonrpence—you have not dared 
to sell it, 1 hope ?" 

“Well, Master Lobbit, and if I did, the 
coat was my own, 1 suppose ? ” 

“ What, sir ? ” 

The little man quailed; he had tried to 
pluck up his spirit, bnt the blood did not 
now fast enough. He went to his berth and 
brought out the coat. 

It was certainly a curious colour, a sort of 
yellow brown, the cloth shrunk and cockled 
up, and the metal buttons turned a dingy 


Mr. Lobbit raved ; “ a new coat entirely 
spoiled, what had he done to it?” and as 
he raved, he warmed, and felt himself at 
home , again, Deputy Acting Chairman of 
the Duxmoor Vestry. But the little man, 
instead-of being frightened, grew red, lost his 
humble mien, stood up, and, at length, when 
his tormentor paused for breath, looked him 


foil in theface* and cried, “ Hang your coat! 
—hang yotf j— hang r all the parochial* of 
Duxmoor 1 What have I done with your 
coat ? Why I’ve dyed it j I’ve dipped it in 
a tan-yard; I was not going to cany your 
lively with me. I mean to nave the buttons 
off before I’m an hour older. Gratitude 
you talk of;—thanks you want, you old 
hypocrite, for sending me away. I’ll tell 
yon what sent me,—it was tliat poor wench 
and her twins, and *a letter from the office^ 
saying they would not insure your rides, 
while lucifer matches are so cheap. Ay, you ' 
may stare—you wonder who told me that; 
but I can tell yon more. Who is it that 
writes so like his father the Bank can’t tell 
the difference ? ” 

Mr. Lobbit turned pale. 

“ Be off! ” said the little man; “ plague ns 
no more. You have eaten me np with your 
usury; you’ve got my cottage and my bit of 
land; you’ve made paujiers of us all, except 
that deal’ lass, and the one lad, and you’d well- 
nigh made a convict of me. But never mind. 
This will be a cold, drear Christmas to us, 
and a merry, fat one to you; but, perhaps, 
the Christmas may come when Master Joseph 
Lobbit would be glad to change places with 
poor, ruined John Bodger. I am going where 
I am told that sons and daughters like mine are 
better than ‘ silver, yea, than fine gold.’ I leave 
yon rich on the poor man’s inheritance and 
poor man’s flesh and blood. You have a son 
and daughter that will revenge me. ‘ Cursed 
are they that remove landmarks, and devour 
the substance of the poor !’ ” 

While this, one of the longest speeches that 
John Bodger was ever known to make, was 
being delivered, a little crowd had collected, 
who, without exactly understanding the merits 
of the case, hail no hesitation in taking side 
with their fellow-passenger, the poor man 
with the large famify. The Irish began to 
inquire if the stout gentleman was a tithe- 
proctor or a driver ? Murmurs of a suspicious 
character arose, in the midst of which, in a 
very hasty, undignified manner, Mr. Lobbit 
backed out, climbed up to the deck with 
extraordinary agility, and, without waiting to 
make any complaints to the officers of the 
ship, slipped down the side into a boat, and 
never felt himself Bate, until called to his 
senses by an attempt on the part of the boat¬ 
man to exact four times the regular fare. 

But a good dinner at the Globe (at parochial 
expense) and a report from the agent that the 
ship had sailed, restored Mr. Lobbit’s equani¬ 
mity ; and by the time that, snugly packed in 
the mail, he was rattling along toward home by 
a moonlight Christmas, he began to think him- 
self a martyr to a tender heart, and to console 
himself by calculating the value of the odd 
corner of Bodger’s acres, cut up into lotsfor 
his labourers’ cottages. The result, fifty per 
cent., proved a balm to his wounded feelings, 

I wish I could say that at the same Mur 
John Bodger was comforting his wife and 
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ijjMfeonea; sorry am 1 toAjepost that he left 
iiem to weep and complain, -while he went 
forward and smoked hk pipe, and sang; and 
drank grog with a jolly party in the forecastle 
—for John’s heart was hardened, and he cared 
little for Ood or man. 

This old, fond love for hiB wife and children 
seemed to have died away. Ho loft them, 
through the most part of the voyage, to 
shift pr themselves—sitting forward, sullenly 
smoking, looking into vtfcancv, and wearying 
the sailors with asking, “How many knots 
to-day, Jack 1 When do you think we shall see 
land 1 ” So that the women passengers took 
a mortal dislike to him; ana it being gos- 
ripped about, that when liis wife was iu the 
hospital, he never went to see her for two 
days, they called him a brute. So “ Dodger 
the Brute ” he was called until the end of the 
voyage. Then they wero all dispersed, and 
such stories driven out of mind by new scenes. 

John was hired to go into the far interior, 
where it was difficult to get free servants at 
all; *o his master put up with the dead¬ 
weight encumbrance of the. babies, in con¬ 
sideration of the clever wife and string of 
likely lads. Thus, in a new country, lie began 
life again in a blue jersey and ragged cordu¬ 
roys, DUt the largest money income he had 
ever known. 

BCENK THE SECOND. 

In 1842, my friend Mrs. C. made one of her 
marches through the bush with an array of 
emigrants. These consisted of parents with 
long families, rough country-bred single girls, 
with hero and there a white-handed, .useless 
young lady-—the rejected ones of the Sydney 
hirers. In these marches she had to depend 
for the' rations of her ragged regiment on the 
hospitality'of the settlers on her route, and 
*was never disappointed, although it often hap¬ 
pened that a day’s journey was commenced 
without any distinct idea of who would furnish 
the next dinner and breakfast. 

On one of these-foraging excursions—start¬ 
ing at day-dawn on horseback followed by 
her man Friday, an old lan (prisoner), in a 


forth to look for the flour, milk, and mullet, 
for the breakfast of a party whose English 
appetites had been sharpened by travelling at 
the pace of the drays all day, and sleeping 
in the open air all night. 

The welcome smoke of the expected station 
was found ; the light cart, with the comple¬ 
ments and empty sack despatched; when 
muring, at a foot-pace, perhaps, on the future 
fortune of the half-dozen girls hired out the 
previous day, Mrs. 0. came upon a small 
party which had also been encamping on the 
other side of the hills. 

It consisted of tiro gawky lads in docked | 
smock frocks, woolly bads, rosy sleepy counte¬ 
nances; fresh arrivftlsj lwing monuments of 
the care bestowed in developing the intelli¬ 
gence of the agricultural mind in iEhtgland. 
They were hard at work oh broiled mutton. 


A regular hard-dried Bushman, had 
driven up a pair of blood maxes from their 
night’s feed, and a white-headed brisk kind 
of young old man, the master of the party, 
was sitting by the fire trying to feed an 
infant with some sort of mess compounded 
with sugar. A dray heavily laden with a 
bullock-team ready harnessed, Btood ready 
to start under the charge of the bullock- 
watchman. 

The case was clear to a colonial eye; the 
white-headed man had been down to the port 
from his Bush-farm to sell his stuff, and was 
returning with two Mood mares purchased, 
fend two emigrant lads hired ; but what was 
the meaning of the baby ? We see strange 
things in the bush, but a man-nurse is strange 
even there. 

Although they had never mot before, the 
wliite-lieaded man almost immediately recog¬ 
nised Mrs. C.—, for who did not know her, or 
of her, in the. Bush 1 —so was more communi¬ 
cative than he otherwise might have been, 
and so lie said, 

“ Yon see ma’am, my lady, I have only got 
on my own place this three years; having a 
long family, we found it best to disperse 
about where the best wages was to be got. 
Wc began saving the first year, and my 
daughters have married pretty well, and my 
boys got to know the ways of the country. 
There’s three of them married, thankfl to 
your ladyship; so we thought we could set 
up for ourselves. And we ’yo done pretty 
tidy. So, as they were all busy at home, 
I went down for the first time to get a 
couple of mares and see about hiring some 
lads out of the slope to help us. You see I 
have picked up two newish ones; l have 
docked their frocks to a useful length, and I 
think they ’ll do after a bit; they can’t read, 
neither of them—-no more could I when 1 
first came—but our teacher, (she 'a one my 
missis had from you,) will soon fettle them ; 
and I’ve got a pouter of things on the 
dray; I wish you could be there at unloading; 
for it being my first visit, I wanted some¬ 
thing for all of them. But about this babby 
is a curious job. When I went aboard the 
ship to hire my shepherds, I looked out for 
some of my own country ; and while I 
was asking, I heard of a poor woman whose 
husband had been drowned in a drunken fit 
on the voyage, that was lying very ill, with 
a young babby, and not likely to live. 

“Something made me go to see her; she had 
no friends on board, she knew no one in the 
colony. She started, like, at my voice; one 
word brought on another, when it came out 
she was the wife of the son of my greatest 
enemy. 

“ She had been his father’s servant, and 
married the son- secretly. When it "was 
found out, ho had to leave the countiy; 
thinking, that onee in Australia, the father 
would he reconciled, and the business that 
put her husband in danger might be -settled. 













DEGREE DAT AT CAMBRIDGE. 


■®ftr this boh was a wild, wicked man, wewe 
than the father, but with those look* and ways 
that tAke the hearts of poor lasses. Well, as we 
talked, and I questioned her—for she did not 
seem so ill as they had told me—she began to 
ask me who I was, and I did not want to tell; 
when I hesitated, she guessed, and cried out, 
* What, John Bodger, is it thee ! ’—and with 
that she screamed, and screamed, and went 
off quite light-headed, and never came to her 
senses until she died. 

“ So, as there was no one to care for the 
poor little babby, and as we had such a lot at 
home, what with my own children and my 
grandchildren, I thought one more would 
make no odds, so the gentleman let me take it, 
after I ’d seen the mother decently buried. 

“ You see this feeding’s a very awkward job, 
ma’am—and I’ve been five days on (lie road. 
But T think ray missis will bepieased as much 
as with the gown I’ve brought her.” 

“ What.,” said Mrs. O., ** arc you the John 
Bodger that came over in the 1 Cassandra,’ 
—the John B.?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“John, the Brute ? ” 

“ Yes ma’am. But J’m altered surety.” 

“Well,” continued John, “the poor woman 
was old Joseph Lobbit’s daughter-in-law. 
Her husband had been forging, or some¬ 
thing, and would have been lagged if he’d 
staid in England. 1 don’t know but I 
might have lieen as had if J had not got out 
of the country when 1 did. But there’s some¬ 
thing lu re in always getting on; and not such 
a struggling and striving that softens a poor 
man’s heart. And I trust what I’ve done 
lor this poor babby and its mother, may 
excuse my brutish behaviour. I could not. 
help thinking when T was burying poor Jenny 
Lobbit (1 mind her well, a nice little lass, 
about ten years’old); J could not help thinking 
as she lay in a nice cloth covered coffin, and 
a beautiful stone cut with her name and age, 
and a text on her grave ; how different it is 
even for poor people to be buried here. Oh, 
ma’am! a man like me with a long family 
can make a-head hero, and do a bit of good 
for others worse, off. We live while we live ; 
when we die, we are buried with decency. 
I remember, when my wife’s mother died, 
the parish officers were so cross, and the 


boards of the coffin barely stuck together, and 
it was terrible cold weather, too. My Carry 
used to cry about it uncommonly all the 
winter. The swells may say what they like 
about it, but 1 ’ll be blessed if it be’ent worth 
all the voyage to die in it.” 

Hot many days afterwards Mrs. C. saw 
John at home, surrounded by on army of sons 
and daughters; a patriarch, and yet not 
sixty yean’ old ; the grandchild of hiB 
greatest enemy the greatest pet of the family. 

_ in my mind’s eye there are sometimes two 
pictures. John Bodger in the workhouse, 
think i ng of murder and fire-raising in the 
presence of his prosperous enemy; and John 


Bodger, in his happy bush home,morning little 
Nancy Lobbit, 

At Duxmoor the shop haapassed into other 
hands. The ex-shopkeeper has bought and 
rebuilt the manor-house. Me is the squire, 
now, wealthier than ever he dreamed ; on one 
estate a mine has been found; a railway has 
crossed and doi .bled the value of another ; bnt 
liis son is dead ; his daughter has left him, and 
lives, he knows not where, a life of - shame. 
Childless and friendless, the future is, to him, 
cheerless and without hope. 

CHIPS. 

DEGREE DAY AT CAMBRIDGE. 

None but those who have been educated at 
Cambridge eau wholly understand the excite¬ 
ment which pervades that old university town, 
on “Degree Day.” Graduates, soficitous 
about the honour of their respective colleges, 
and their own credit as tutors; undergra¬ 
duates, anxious for their friends’ success, as 
prophetic of their own ; incepting bachelors, 
dreading, yet nervously expecting, the decree 
which shall decide their university fate for 
good or for evil; town-residents, actuated by 
feelings of loeal interest, and perhaps con¬ 
nected by ties of friendship or otherwise with 
the collegiate world; look out, with equal 
curiosity, for the Friday morning’s list. This 
is hung within the Senate House upon one of 
the pillars that support the east gallery, and 
is supposed to be proclaimed aloud liy the 
Senior Moderator at the fixed hour, S) a.m. 
It is true that he begins to read tbe list simul¬ 
taneously with the opening of the doors, but, 
almost before he has pronounced the first 
name, he is swept back into the ball by the 
resistless crowd of mejj which pours in. The 
scene of confusion ; the struggling and crush¬ 
ing, on the ste}« and at the doors; the complete 
discomfiture of all hats, caps, and gowns ; the 
shouts and cheers that arise as each man 
catches the name and place of a Mend, from 
some one who, for a moment, luis gained 
ae.cess to the aftspen.lt d placard; the vsd« 
efforts of individuals to extricate themselves 
from the crowd, and to piss out with the 
intelligence which thsy have obtained—set all 
powers of description at defiance. 

At Cambridge, the examination for Mathe¬ 
matical Honours takes place but once a yea r-r 
in January, when, upon an average, about 
one hundred and ten men pass creditably. 
Their names are divided into tlireo classes, 
Wranglers, Senior Uptimes, and Junior Op- 
times ; and, in each class, are arranged in order 
of merit. The first place among the Wranglers, 
the Senior Wrangler as it is termed, is the 
very highest honour which the University can 
bestow; he who earns it, may indeed be proud 
of his position. These three cla^as oomplete 
(he Friday morning’s list; the hubbub attend¬ 
ant upon its publication soon subsides; and the 
quieter business of mutual congratulation and 
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letter-writing, takes its place. In the evenin'] 
ef the same day, is made known the list of 
successful candidates for ordinary degrees; this 
list contains aboutone hundred andsixty names, 
and is also divided into three classes ; but in 
these the names are arranged alphabetically, 
in older to take away all appearance of honour. 

But, the morrow is the ferae “ Degree Day.” 
At ten o’clock, the Senate House doors are 
thrown open, and its lieautiful hall is speedily 
filled with a most brilliant assemblage. Along 
’ the Bides, and far into the body of the room, 
are tiers of gaily dressed ladies; fair faces 
fill a portion of the galleries; caps and gowns 
innumerable take possession of tne remainder; 
while the floor is occupied by Doctors, Masters 
of Arts, &c., in tbeir various dresses ; and last, 
not least, the heroes of the day, or, as they are 
called, Incepting Bachelors, wearing tbeir pic¬ 
turesque hoods. The ceremony of conferring 
the degrees is somewhat long and tedious; but, 
omitting details, it may be observed tliat each 
man iB led up, by the proper officer of his 
College, to the Vice-Chancellor of the Uni¬ 
versity, who sits in state at the head of the 
ball—and that he returns, a Bachelor of Arts. 

The Senior Wrangler has the distinguished 
honour of receiving his degree before any 
proceedings are taken with his less successful 
rivals; the deafening and universal applause 
which thereupon breaks forth from aS parts 
of the building, is almost overpowering in its 
heartfelt earnestness ; it is a worthy tribute 
to youthful talent and perseverance, and goes 
far to reward the happy student for his 
years of toil and drudgery. 

a WELSH WEDDING. 

The ancient festivities connected with mar¬ 
riage are still retained in the rural parts of 
Wales. When the da/for that ceremony has 
been fixed, “ bidding papers ” are dispatched 
to all friends, within possible distance. The 
Squire generally finds one laid on his table, 
and usually responds to the pecuniary part of 
the invitation. The following is a specimen 
of one of these papers:— * 

" CAIlMABTflESBHIBE, NoC. 15th, 1850. 
u Ab we intend to enter the Matkimoxtal 
Stats, on Wednesday, the 4th day of December 
next, we are encouraged by our Friends to moke 
a Btooxsa on the occasion, the same day, at the 
Young Woman’s Brother’s Bouse, at which time j 
and place the favour of your very good and most 
agreeable company & respectfully solicited; and 
whatever donation you way be pleased torbestow 
on ns then, will be thankfully received, warmly 
acknowledged, and Cheerfully repaid, whenever 
called for on a similar occasion, 

•* By your most obedient Servants, 

"David Price, 

’ " Elizabeth Jones. • 

" The Young Ban, Wifh his Brother and Sister 
(Richard sad Mary Price!, desire that all gifts of 
the above nature due to them bd returned to the 
Young Woman on the above day, and will be 


thankful, together with Ids Unde, and his Bra 
thers-in-lnw end Sisters, and their Wives, for all 
additional favours. ! ' • 

“Tho Young Woman and her Sister (Anne 
Jones) desire that all gifts of the above nature 
due to them be returned to the Young Woman 
on the above day, and will be thankful, together 
with her Brothers and Sisters-in-law, ana her 
Uncles and Aunts, for all favours grantod.” 

> As soon as the heroine of the day makes 
her appearance in bridal array among the 
assembled guests at her father’s house, her 
frieuds proceed to hide her in the most 
unattainable place possible.* Should the 
dwelling not afford such accommodation, the 
cow-house and stables are invaded, or even a 
neighbour’s domicile. When hidaen, notice 
is given to the bridegroom’s chosen repre¬ 
sentatives, who are four or five in number; 
they advance to the door, and demand the 
fair prize from her father. The bride’s chosen 
spokesmen reply to those outside. All the 
stock of wit possessed by either party is ex¬ 
changed, amidst general hilarity, until the 
claimants arc admitted to seek the lost one. 
Sometimes, she is so hopelessly concealed, that 
time creeps most alarmingly near twelve. 
When matters assume this serious aspect 
some kind friend is found to act ns guide, and 
she is found, amidst universal acclamations. 
The bride’s perils are, by no means, over; 
for, instead of going quietly to church, where 
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gates mako an attack upon her appointed 
body-guard. The poor girl often gets very 
rough handling, between the combatants; 
and, should the opposing one be victorious, 
she is carried off to some place of concealment, 
until again rescued. When, at last, the lady 
reaches the church gate, her betrothed comes 
forward, attended by two girls, determined, 
apparently, to make the moBt of his last un¬ 
fettered minutes. He then, having shaken 
hands with his future father-in-law, receive^ 
and conducts his bride to the altar. 

The instant the ceremony is over and the 
names registered, a furious scene of racing 
commences—very dangerous at a “ horse 
wedding.” The fleetest courier wins the pint 
of ale awarded to the bearer of the first 
intelligence from church to those at home. 

On the arrival of the new eouple they are 
seated at a table, each holding a plate for the 
reception of “ bidding money ; ” and beside 
them a friend with alittle book, in which are 
entered the names of the lenders, AtDd the 
amount—for the promise to return,xn kind, 
is taken au jiied de la lettre. The debt is 
strictly one of honour, and if not repaid on 
the marriage of the creditor, is sure to be 
demanded. This ceremony over, the bride 
retires to change her dress—or make some 
alterations in it—and, on her retflm, attends 
upon her guests. A table is hud out with a 
very simple cold collation—bread, cheese, and 
butter—of which all partake, who moose. 
This may seem but poor hospitality^ especially 











when we add that the beer and ale we add to 
the guests; but, any reader, who knows the 
poverty of the Welsh peasantry, and their sim- \ 
pie habits, will find excuse sufficient. The beer 
is supplied by the yoimg woman’s father, and 
the profits form part of ner dower. 

Drinking is kept up, until a late hour, amid 
singing and music. Welsh vocal melodies are 
generally rather dismal. Few get beyond 
psalms, which are pretty enough, set to Ar-hyd^ 
y-noB, &e., but national psalmody partakes very 
much of the cow-killing tune of general noto¬ 
riety. Dancing is often indulged in. When 
the bride retires to rest, if a wary woman, site 
investigates the arrangements of tier bed-room, 
for her friends consider it their duty to con¬ 
clude the amusements with a practical joke. 

A melancholy catastrophe is said to have 
been the result of one of these practical jokes. 

! On the afternoon of a wedding-day, what was 
I supposed to have been a dead viper was put 
j into the bride’s bed. Her husband, on joining 
j! her, found her a corpse ! The viper lay in 

I her bosom, with its bead elevated to her 

II mouth. She had not been stung, but had 
died, it was thought, from fear. 


SAINT VALENTINE. 

I think if old Saint Valentine but knew 
The way his fiitc day now's commemorated ; 
And if the strange productions met his view 
That fill our picture-shops, at any rate ho'd 
Be much amused, cud, no doubt, man-el too, 

At fame he surely scarce anticipated— 

A fame as groat as any of tlie sages 
Of Greece, or Itomc, or of the Uiddlo Ages. 

I wonder what his $uiutship had to do 
With flaming hearts, or v. ith the cooing dove, 
With little hows and arrows, and the true 
Eutangled lover’s knot (fit typo of love); 

With chubby, flying Cupids, peeping through 
The loaves of roses, or through clouds above. 
Daintily sketched on paper, with lace edges. 

To be perhaps of timid love the pledges. 

The Sacred Nino, by many a youthful poet, 

- Are now invoked, and many a wasted quire 
Of cream-laid note-paper will serve to show it, 
Covered with scraps of wild poetic fire, 

And bursts of eloquence! No doubt you know it, 
By observation, or experience dire. 

What crooked stanzas will be perpetrated 
By Bards and Rhymesters uninitiated 1 

They ’ll scarce improve upon tho doggrel verse, 
ThatAoUs of “ roses red and violets blue 
And ends by saying in ft style most terse. 

That the " carnation’s sweet, and so are you.” 

* I have seen modern rhymes that are much worse, 
But then I have seen hotter, it is truo; 
Exquisite songs and sonnets bright and pure. 

The gems of minstrelsy and literature. 

How many hearts axe throbbing with emotion. 
How many eyes are sparkling with love-light, 

As loving words are read; and what commotion 
When postmen knock 1 What ill-concealed 
delight* 
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When these mysterious tokens of devotion. 

Tinted and scented meet the dear one’s sight 1 
But I'm on dangerous ground and rather 
blundering, 

So 111 return to where I left-off wondering. 

Wondering about Saint Valentine's connection 
With all this sort of thing so unmonastic, 
Suggesting something like a dereliction 
From the prescribed high roads ecclesiastic, , 
Twould seem his heart was in the wrong direction, 
And for an ancient Bishop far too plastic ; 

He's certainly the Cupid of Theology, 

Rivalling tho rosy boy of Old Mythology. 

Perhaps he had a taste for wedding-cake. 

Or orange blossoms in a white chip bonnet; 
Perhaps the marriage foes be liked to tako ; 

At least ho never did (depend upon it). 

Treat marriage like St. Paul, who Beamed to make 
A point of throwing ice-cold water on it. j 

I wonder whether, too, ho wrote epistles. 

Or spent his time illuminating missals 1 

i I 1 

If he did write at all, it was a lecture 
On love I think, or something of the kind; 

And much less calculated to correct your ji 

Follies and foibles, than distract your mind: . 

But this is only founded on conjecture, 1 

For not a line of his can I yet find, 

Though I have searched through many darksome 

pages j: 

Of the Church Hist'ry of tho Middle Ages. 

And there I read, that, in the Eternal City, j 

Now nearly one thousand six hundred years ago, j 
Saint Valentine, the subject of my ditty, ; 

Wius doomed to death by Claudius Ciesar,—-so 
Our Saint was martyred !—what a dreadful pity ! i 
What it was for. I dou’t exactly know, j 

(lie didn’t know perhaps); indeed his history 
Remains to mo a most intricate mystery. 

Long live thy mcrn’ry, Great St. Valentino ! 

Still lend thy ancient name to lovers' lays, 

And with thy spirit anjjpate each line. 

And still may poets celebrate thy praise, 

And yearly help to mtAo that name of thine 
“ Familiar in our mouths,” as Shakespeare says, 

“ As Household Words.’'—(Tins wish is loyal too, j 
For Valentines iucreuso the Revenue.) : 


i 

THE MARTYRS OF CHANCERY. | 

SECOND ARTICLE. | 

Sydney Smith, with his wise wit, remarked j| 
that there never was a great abuse brought to 
light in England, but there certainly arose 
nome men prepared to contend not only that 
it was no abuse at all, but that it wus some¬ 
thing tb be admired, and glorified, and boasted 
about. Such folks are tender, wo presume, 
even of the Court of Chancery. 

On-.the 7th of December we published aa 
' article bearing tlie above title. It was a state¬ 
ment of facts, respecting certain individuals 
imprisoned in the Queens Bench by the Court 
of Chancery, for contempt of its decrees. A 
month afterwards, a letter appeared in the 
Times newspaper, the object or which was to 
deny the truth of the hUloriettet yve published; 
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>' toprove that the Court of Chancery is blame- 
lessln such mutters; and that Chancery pri¬ 
soners, though incarcerated by that Court in 
the first instance, become 

" So pleased with ruin and in love with jail,” 

that “the great difficulty” always has been 
to tear them away from their beloved cells! 
This, we believe, was, more than once, the 
case in the Bastille of Old France, also. 

s *■ 

“ When the Fleet Prison was cleared,” says 
Sir Edward Sugden, in this letter to the Times, 
“the great difficulty was to compel the pri¬ 
soners to leave the prison. They filled the 
offices of cook, hotel-keeper, &c., and it was 
absolutely necessary, when their costB had been 
pud for them, and their discharges obtained, 
to turn them out of the Fleet; and some, after 
having been sent comfortably home to their 
friends, returned after a time, and, knocking at the 
Fleet-gates, begged to be re-admitted ! One man 
who had a large room, which he let out in lodgings, 
resorted to many contrivances to remain in prison, 
and when at last his discharge was obtained in 
spite at bis resistance, several detainers for debt 
were'lodged against him, which upon inquiry 
turned out to be fabrications: no such persons ns 
the attorneys or creditors could be found. He 
contrived to remain in the Fleet for a considerable 
time longer, and, when ejected by force, was found 
to have amassed a considerable sum of money. 
Nor is this to be wondered at, considering how 
long many of them had been there, and that, in 
fact, it hod become their home 1 ” 

It would Beam to be nearly impossible, 
according to Sir Edward Sugden's pica, for 
any Chancery prisoner to remain long in 
prison, except from his own wilfulness. Sir 
Edward Sugden, to his honour, framed, in 
1830, chapter 36 of 1 William IV. lie says 
of it:— 

u- 

"The object of that act was to render it im- 
- possible for any man to be detained in prison for 
oontempt from poverty or ignorance, and to 
enable every man, by paying liis debts as far as he 
Obuld, to obtain bis liberty. For tliis purpose the 
a& provides that every person shall, within thirty 
days, be brought to the bar of the Court of Chan¬ 
cery for his contempt, or in default thereof the 
m gaoler is at once to discharge him out of custody 
without- payment of the costs of contempt, which 
are to be paid by the person who issued the pro¬ 
cess. This was an effectual remedy against the 
abuse of leaving a poor man to die in a county 
gaoL The act then provides, that if a person 
being brought .before-the Court shall make oath in 
court that heJis unable, by reason of poverty, to 
employ a solicitor to put in his answer, toe Court 
may appoint a solicitor and counsel for him to put 
in pis answer, and may pay the costs out of the 
suitors’ fund. This, therefore, fully provided for 
the poor man. The act then provides for a visita¬ 
tion by one of toe Hostel* of the Court of Chan¬ 
cery of too Fleet every three months, who is to 
examineAhe prisoners for contempt and report on 
their respective eases to toe Gtourt, and the Court 
k*-v! f--ised to -direct toe aoste of-the con- 
4wa$|pf every such prisoner to -be paid out of toe 
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suitors’ fond, and te assign • solicitor and counsel 
to Bitch prisoner for putting in his answer and 
defending him in forma pauperis, and to direct any 
such prisoner, having previously done such acts as 
too Court shall direct, to be discharged .out of 
custody.” 

This thorough purgation of Chancery pri¬ 
soners, provides for the expulsion of those, 
even, who are afflicted with a morbid love of 
confinement 

"The act goes still further; for in any other 
coso of commitment for contempt not specially 
provided for, the.Court may discharge the prisoner 
upon such termqj^jited making any costs, costs in the 
cause, as too Court may deem proper. And, which 
is not the least valuable part of the act. when any 
contempt prisoner shall be entitled to liiB dis¬ 
charge upon applying to toe Court, but sludl omit 
to make such application, the 1 Court may com¬ 
pulsorily discharge him from too contempt and 
from custody.” 

Nothing can be plainer, more humane, or 
mure summary. “ There is no class of pri¬ 
soners,” says Sir Edward Sugden, farther on, 
“ of whose liberty the law is so tender.” His 
Ejectment Act reaches the prisoner, whether 
he be poor, or ignorant of his offence, or in 
love with imprisonment. 

If Sir Edward Sugden’s facts had supported 
his arguments, he would have made out a case 
against us; but, they do not. In (letolier 
butt, he visited the Queen’s Bench Prison. 
“ I found,” he narrates, “ twenty-four prisoners 
for contempt! ” The dates of most of the 
committals, lie adds, range from 1827 to 1841, 
and a few from that year to last October. 
The fact of tw’enty-four persons being still in 
prison for contempt, in spite of Sir Edward 
Sugden’s excellent Act, confutes him; and 
makes in dircet contradiction to his assertion, 
that “the Court of Chancery appears to be 
free from all blame, as regards the legislative 
provisions of the poor, unwary, and ignorant, 
and even as regards the obstinate and dis¬ 
honest debtor.” 

The vice of Sir Edward Sugden’s plea for 
the Immaculate, is simply tins:—he con¬ 
founds the law with its administrator. He 
borrows the lustre of his own statute to blind 
us to the mal-administration of it in tho Court 
of Chancery. The truth is, that Sir Edward 
Sugden’s Act is nearly inoperative in the 
present condition of that “ hell ” (Lord 
Brougham); of that “ scourge to the country” 
(the Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce); of that 
arena of torture “in which the unhappy 
suitor is tossed from judge to master, and from 
master to judge, often terminating the game 
by despair, insolvency, and death ” (Mr. Com¬ 
missioner Fane); that system which “ not 
merely operates to delay justice, but gives 
rise to fraud and oppression” (Lord Lang- 
dale); by whose decrees “ estates are de¬ 
stroyed, according to law” (Vice-Chancellor 
Shadwell). 

Were the-High 'Court of Chancery the 
purest and promptest fount of justice, on this 
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side of Lord Bronghaan’s Hades, the provisions | 
of the Sugden Act, if carried out, would yet 
demand (in amount of leisure, gratuitously 
employed, which the High Court of Chancery 
would not probably have the power to 
bestow. In January last, a nightmare of ar¬ 
rears sat upon toe Lord Chanoellor, of eighty- 
i. two appeals ; tbe Master of toe Kolia was 
i haunted by four undelivered judgments and 
! one hundred and twenty-live “ matters of all 
: sorts” undisposed of. Five hundred and 
j twenty-eight “ matters of all sorts ” in arrears 
oppressed Mr. Knight Bruce; whilst Lord 
Crauwortk came into a ffgiduary legacy 
of two hundred and tweuty*-one “ matters of 
all sorts” then to he dealt with.* These 
I armus go on increasing! The Masters in 
| Ghaumy, whose alternate duty it is to 

| visit the prisons, four times a year, to in- 

! vestigate each prisoner’s ease (which has per- 
. lia|>s lastod through four successive reigns), arc 
described as working harderthan day lal tourers. 
The appointment of two extra Vice-Chancel¬ 
lors, caused titty percent, additional “ references 
to the master.” Yet, no additional masters 
were appointed. Subsequently, the working 
of the Joint Stock Companies Winding-Hp 
Act was thrown on the same shoulders. It 
Inis, therefore, happened that, witli the ordi¬ 
nary tivenues to Chancery justice thus choked 
up, the provisions of Sir Edward Sugden's 
measure have not l>een complied with, upon 
liis own showing, in at least twenty-four eases. 

' The oase of a gentleman, who attracted 
I public attention about Christmas, liv his dis- 
i charge from the Queen’s Beucli and a sulise- 
; qnent indulgence in intoxication, explains how 
j it is that Chancery prisoners become so much 
more attached to prison walls than mere 
prisoners for debt. Sir Edward Sugden tells 
j us, that this man was committed in 1835, hut 
| that his contempt was, in eftect, purged in 
; 1837. Here, were two yoars’ isolation from 

i friends and connexions, to the severance of 
] every tie, to the destruction of every chance 
; of livelihood without the walls. Meanwhile, 
i he had found, perhaps, means, by industry 
■ within the walls, to earn money; and objected 
j to be released. His counsel, in applying, at 
! last, for his emanci]iation, said he had remained 
in custody so long, “from ignorance, and 
the oversight of those who visited the prison 
under Sir Edward Sugden’s Act.” Si r Ed ward 
answers, that it was of no use for the Court 
to cause the contempt to be purged, because 
there were detainers tor debts. Why of no use t 
Had toe Court discharged the contempt, is it 
not possible that the creditors might have 
ejected the man under toe compulsory clause 
of the Insolvent Act, and obtained bis assets 1 
But their answer to such a suggestion would 
naturally have been Sir Edward Sugden’s 
answer to the converse of their case—“ No use. 

* By " matter* of all aorta," fa meant ranse* for original 
bearing; cannon which having been once beard and referred 
to tbe Matter, axe to be re-heard upon tbo Mneter’e lie pert 
on further directioiu; Exceptions to such ltoports, Excep¬ 
tion* to Answers, ineae, Demurrers, Petitions, ike. 
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What will it avail us, to mato such an appli¬ 
cation to the Insolvent -Court, against a 
prisoner for contempt 1" Hin case was “no 
doubt regularly reported fifty-six times,” 
says Sir Edward; yet, it appears that the 
contempt bad been effectually satisfied in 
1837, and that the merest form was only 
necessary, to discharge its victim any day 
afterwards! How searchingly toe visitors, 
and the court, must have done their dnty 
under Sir EdwarcUs Act, in their fifty-six 
visitations and their fifty-six reports ! 

Some seventeen years ago, a cavalry officer 
drove up to the Fleet Prison in great style. 
He was in contempt, and remained bo for 
five years. During that time, his commission, 
his friends, his hopes, his ordinary means oi 
obtaining an existence “outside” had worn 
away. He might have been free; but, having, 
meantime, kept life and soul together by per¬ 
forming menial offices for his fellow-prisoners, 
he preferred a sunt crust, in gaol, to an uncer¬ 
tain subsistence out of it. For the last 
twelve years, he has made a living by cleaning 
hoots and shoes! 

Some of the “twenty-four” are similar 
cases. Even the committals after the passing 
of the 1st William IV., c. 36, engender the 
same kind “fondness ” for gaol life. A man in 
humble circumstances is thrust into durance 
for contempt, and remains Jong enough, in 
spite of the most vigilant visitation^ and toe 
quickest subsequent (Chancery) proceedings, 
to he utterly ruined, from mere absence from 
his connexions and means of livelihood. Is 
not lie a Chancery martyr 1 Is it not special 
pleading to urge that, because the whole du¬ 
ration of his confinement be not duo to 
Chancery, it was not Chancery that struck 
him down, and destroyed him 1 

But, there are cases iu which the old 
grievance of “Cliaiffifery delays,” locks toe 
door upon the prisoner for years. We men¬ 
tioned. in our former article, that an individual 
who had been recently discharged, had been 
confined, for seventeen years, upon a mistake. 
Captain Hudson, the Governor of tbe Queen's 
Prison, informed Bir Edward Sugden, that lie 
knew of no such case. "We will now particu¬ 
larise the case, as an instance how thoroughly 
the intentions of the Sugden Act are defeated 
by the mere force of delay. 

Mr. George Pyne Andrews, himself a soli¬ 
citor in the Court of Chancery, anil Notary 
Public, residing in Birchin Lane, had a dis¬ 
pute with the owners of the premises in 
which he canned on his business, and filed a 
bill in Chancery against them. In J une 1831, 
the Vice-Chancellor decreed against him, on a 
matter of form, with costs: expressing, that 
but for such bar, lie thought the plaintiffs 
agreement with the defendants gave him the 
right he sought. Mr. Andrews appealed to 
toe Lord Chancellor, who also decreed against 
him; subsequently, he earned his appeal to 
toe House of Lords, where it at present re¬ 
mains, still undecided. 
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"to*&)&4bmttty, 1633, Mr. Andrews 
tfMMk-.iti the leister Office,' for settling 
jw fins fM & .-of the order on appeal, fay appoint- 
jpebt of the solicitors of the defendants, when 
tftey caused him to be arrested there, on a 
Middlesex writ. This is, in itself, a high con* 
tempt; the paeon of a solicitor being, while 
in an office of the Court on the business of a 
suit, held sacred. The attachment was for one 
hundred and seven pounds; but, on the 16th 
of the same month, whilst the plaintiff was 
preparing to apply to the Court for immediate 
release, on the above gronnd, a discharge, in 
the usual form, from too Sheriff’s Office, was 
brought, and plaintiff’s liberation (freely, 
voluntarily, and unconditionally,) followed. 
In March, the plaiutiff was again arrested, 
for the same costs, on a London writ, whieh 
ran concurrently with the Middlesex one, 
returnable at the same time as the writ from 
which he had been discharged. The prisoner 
petitioned for his discharge continually, until 
duly, 1834, when he got himself brought up 
before -Lord Brougham; who part beam him 
in person, stopped him to keep an official ap¬ 
pointment, and, soon afterwards, went out of 
office. Mr. Andrews renewed this applica¬ 
tion, repeatedly, before the succeeding Lord 
Chancellor, Lyndhurst—then, before the Lords 
Commissioners—then, before Lord Chancellor 
Cottenham —next, before Lord Lyndhurst, 
again—and, .finally, (several times) before 
Lord Cottenham. All to no purpose; until, 
on the 24th December, 1849, Mr. Andrews 
was set at large, with all his rights about' 
him ; these rights being, liberty to carry on 
certain appeals to the House of Lords, which 
are still pending. He could have been 
liberated some time earlier, had he chosen to 
forego an appeal upon an injunction to re¬ 
strain him from bringing an action against 
his opponents for falil imprisonment. This 
■bA 'declined to do; for, 6y that time, his ruin 
been completed. 

The inability of some prisoners to obtain 
their liberation by any “ acts or concessions 
of their own,” is well illustrated by another 
C*Se vre previously stated. Sir Edward 
Sugdon furnishes some notes made by himself 
staring a recent visit to the Queen’s Prison. 
The fust case he mentions, is that of the 
gentleman committed for the non-transfer of 
certain stock, and for not delivering up certain 
deedsIn fact, the unhappy individual who 
invested his legacy in Spanish Bonds. “For 
this case,” Sir Edward remarks, “ os matters 
at present stand, there appears to be no 
remedy.” In spite of Sir Edward Sugden’s 
own statute. 

This gentleman then cannot liberate himself 
“ by. any acts or concessions of his own.” We 
apprehend this to be not a solitary case. We 
repeat, therefore, that he is in the catalogue 
of the doomed; and k doomed accordingly, 
and cannot be restoredtO society, 

-Sir Edward Sngden lays great stress on the 
expression in our former article,tbat there is 


no Insolvent Debtors’ or Bankrupt*’ Court t° 
release the martyr of Chancery. -There lies 
before us a letter to the “ Times ” newspaper, 
signed “ George Stephenthe writer of which 
declares that lie was for some time appointed 
solicitor to pauper Chancery prisoners. 
Amongst other things, he tells us that it has 
sometimes occurred “that prisoners were 
detuned in contempt for non-payment of cotta, 
and, though reported by the master as fit 
objects for relief, being paupers not worth five 
pounds, they were left to obtain their dis¬ 
charge by the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, as 
provided by the act, but were unable to re¬ 
sort to the Insolvent Court because that in¬ 
volved payment of fees to the amount of six 
pounds.” Does Sir Edward Sugden term these 
men “ self-elected ” martyrs ? 

Great good was, doubtless, effected during 
the earlier years of *the operation of Sir 
Edward Sugden’s Act: and to Sir Edward Sug¬ 
den, as its author, we render all due commenda¬ 
tion ; but, it is rather a curative after mis¬ 
chief done than a preventive measure. The 
power of the Court of Chancery for commit¬ 
ting for contempt will, we trust, bo abridged. 
There is no reason why the non-payment of a 
Chancery lawyer's bill, for instance, should 
bring down condign punishment on the head 
of the defaulter, any more than any other 
debt. 


A FEISON ANECDOTE. 

In the year 1834, a widow lady of good 
fortune (whom we shall call Mrs. Newton) 
resided with her daughter in one of the 
suburbs nearest to the Metropolis. They 
lived in fashionable style, and kept an ample 
establishment of servants. 

A very pretty young girl, nineteen years of 
age, resided in this family in the capacity of 
lady’s-maid. She was tolerably educated, 
spoke with grammatical correctness, and was 
distinguished by a remarkably gentle and 
fascinating address. 

At that time Miss Newton was engaged to 
be married to one Captain Jennings, K.N.; 
and Miss Newton (as many young ladies 
in the like circumstances have done before,) 
employed her leisure in embroidering cam¬ 
bric, making it up into handkerchiefs, and 
sending them and other little presents of 
that description, to Captain Jennings. Un¬ 
happily, but very naturally, Bhe made Char¬ 
lotte Mortlock, her maid, the bearer of there 
tender communications. The captain occupied 
lodgings suited to a gentleman of station, 
and thither Charlotte Mortlock frequently 
repaired at the bidding of her young mistress, 
and generally waited (as lovers are generally 
impatient) totake back the captain’s answers. 

A strange sort of regard, or attachment (ft is 
confidently believed to nave been guiltless) 
sprung up between the captain and the maid; 
and the oaptain, who would seem to have 
deserved Miss Newton’s confidence as little 
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as her maid did, gave an presents to Ghaxlotto, 
someof the embroidered offerings of Miss 
New tout. 

It happened that a sudden appointment to 
the eouunand of a ship of war, took Captain 
Jennings on a trans-Atlantic voyage. He 
had not been very long gone, when the fol¬ 
lowing discovery threw the family of the 
Newtons into a state of intense agitation. 

In search of some missing article In the 
absenc e of her maid, Miss Newton betook 
herself to that young woman's room, and, 
quite unsuspiciously, opened a trunk which 
was left unlocked. There she found, to her 
horror, a number of the handkerchiefs she hod 
embroidered for her lover. The possibility «f 
the real truth never flashed across her mind ; 
the dishonesty of Charlotte seemed to be the 
only solution of the incident. “ Doubtless,” 
she reasoned, ‘‘ the parcels had been opened 
on their way to Captain Jennings, and their 
contents stolen.” 

On the return of Cliarlottc M ortlock, she 
was charged with the robbery. What availed 
the assertiou that she had received the 
handkerchiefs from the captain himself 1 It 
was no defence, and certainly was not calcu¬ 
lated to soften the anger of her mistress. A 
policeman was summoned, the unhappy girl 
was charged with felony, underwent exami¬ 
nation, was committed for trial, and, destitute 
of witnesses, or of any probable defence, was 
ultimately convicted. The judge (now de¬ 
ceased) who tried the case, was unsparingly, 
denounced by many philanthropic ladies, for 
the admiration he had expressed for the 
weepiug girl, and especially for Ids announce¬ 
ment to the jury, in passing sentence of one 

J ’cat's imprisonment with hard labour, that 
te would not transport hei, since the country 
could not afford to lose such beauty." It 
was doubtless, not a very judicial remark; 
but au Innocent girl was, at all events, saved 
from a sentence that might have killed her. 

Consigned to the County House of Cor¬ 
rection, Charlotte Mortlock observed the best 
possible conduct—was modest, humble, sub¬ 
missive, aud industrious—and soon gained the 
good-will of all her supervisors. To the 
Governor she always asserted her innocence, 
aud told, with great simplicity, the tale of 
Iter fatal possession of those dangerous gifts. 

She had been iu prison a few months, when 
the Governor received a visit from a certain 
old Baronet, who with ill-disguised reluctance, 
and in the blunt phraseology which was 
peculiar to him, proceeded to say,' that “ a 
girl named Charlotte Mortlock had quite 
bewitched his friend Captain Jennings, who 
was beyond the Atlantic ; and that a ietter 
he produced would show the singular frame 
of mind in which the Captain was, about that 
girl.” 

Assuredly, the letter teemed with ex¬ 
pressions of an guish, remorse, and horror at 
the suffering and apparent ruin of “a dear 
iimooent gin,” the victim of his Beuseleas and 


heartless imprudence. Ho wever, the Baronet 
seemed to be anything, but; touched by his 
friend’s rhapsodies. , He talked muc h of 
“human nature,” and of “the weakness.of a 
man when a pretty girl was in the case 
but, in order to satisfy his friend’s mind, 
asked to see her, that he might write stone 
account of her appearance and condition. 
Accordingly, he did see her, in the Governor’* 
presence. After a few inappropriate questions* 
he cut the interview Bhort, and went away, 
manifestly disposed to account his gallant 
friend a fool for his excitement. 

The incident was-not lost upon the Governor, 
who listened with increased faitli to the poor 
girls protestations. In a few mouths more 
he received a stronger confirmation of them. 
Apparently unsatisfied with the Baronet’s 
services, Captain Jennings wrote to another 
friend of his, a public functionary, formerly a 
Captain in the renowned Light Division; and 
that officer placed in the Governor’s hands a 
letter from tile Captain, expressing unbounded 
grief tor the dreadful fate of an innoeent 
young woman. “ He could not rest night or 
day; she haunted his imagination, and yet he 
was distant, aud powerless to serve her.” 
His second messenger was touched with pity, 
and consulted the Governor as to the proper 
steps to pursue. However, under the un¬ 
happy circumstances of the case, Captain 
Jennings being so far away, no formal docu¬ 
ment being at hand, and the period of the 
poor girl’s release being then almost come, it 
was deemed unadvisable to take any step. 
Charlotte Mortlock fulfilled the judgment of 
the law. 

She had been carefully observed, her occu¬ 
pation had been of a womanly character; 
she had never incurred a reproof, much less a 


quitted her sad abody in a condition suitable 
for active exertion. Such assistance as could 
be extended to her, on her departure, was 
afforded, and so she was launched into the 
wide world of Loudon. 

She soon fountj herself penniless. Happily, 
she did not linger in want, pawn her clotheB 
(which were good), and gradually descend to 
the extreme privation which 1ms assailed so 
many similarly circumstanced. She resolved 
to act, and again went to the prison gates. 
Well attired, but deeply veiled, so as to defy 
recognition, she inquired for. the Governor. 
The gate porter announced that “a lady” 
desired to speak to him. The stranger was 
shown in, the veil was uplifted, and, to the 
Governor’s astonishment, there stood, Char¬ 
lotte Mortlock! Her hair was neatfy and 
becomingly arranged about her face; her drees 
was quiet and pretty; aud altogether she 
looked so young, so lovely, and, at the same 
time, so modest and innocent, that the Go¬ 
vernor, per force, almost excused th* incon¬ 
stancy (albeit attended with such fatal-copse* 
quences) of Captain Jennings. 
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With many tears she acknowledged her 
gmtejfai obligations for the considerate and 
treatment she had received in prison. 
She disclosed her poverty, and her utter 
fiiendlessness; expressed her horror of the 
‘ temptations to which she was exposed ; and 
implored the Governor's counsel and assist¬ 
ance. Without a moment’s hesitation, she 
wns advised to go at once to a lady of station, 
whose extensive charities and zealous services, 
rendered to the outcasts of society at that 
time, were most remarkable. She cheerfully 
acquiesced. She found the good Lady at home, 
related her history, met with sympathy and 
active aid, and, after remaining for a time, by 
her benevolent recommendation, in a chari¬ 
table establishment, was recommended to a 
wealthy family, to whom every particular of 
her history was confided. In this service she 
acquitted herself with perfect trustfulness and 
fidelity, and won the warmest regard. The 
incident which had led to her unmerited im¬ 
prisonment, broke off the engagement between 
Captain Jennings and Miss Newton; but 
whether the former had ever an opportunity 
of indemnifying the poor girl for the suffering 
she had undergone, the narrator has never 
been able to learn. This is, in every particular, 
a true ease of prison experience. 

THE CHEMISTBY OF A PINT OF BEER 

At a late meeting of a very useful little 
Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institution, which it 
is not necessary to our present purpose to 
name, a discourse on the subject above-men¬ 
tioned was delivered by Mr. .lames Saunders, 
practical plumber and glazier, amateur che¬ 
mist and natural philosopher. 

Mr. Saunders commenced his lecture by 
observing, that much ado was being mode 
just now about the Pdbal Aggression. This 
remark might appear foreign to his subject, 
but, in fact, led up to it; for the Pope of 
Bbme had occasioned a fermentation in this 
cduntrjr; and without fermentation there 
oould be no such thing as that which he was 
about to have the pleasure.of discussing— 
a pint of beer. He should say no more on the 
fermentation caused by the Pope, except that 
he hoped it would be followed by the usual 


volatile gas; and strength 
the good stun inf the barrel. 


“ For many of the observations I’m about 
to make, Ladies and Gentlemen,” continued 
Mr. Saunders^ “ I shall have to apply to my 
notes; for which I’m beholden to our worthy 
Boctor, who is now amongst us; and I hope 
he ’ll excuse me for any mistakes I may make 
in pronouncing some of his words. 

“ In the first place, what is a pint of 
beerl ‘Twopence,’ says some of you, ‘and 
a deal too much! ’ Mat % not the question. 
There’s a great many been.' There’s porter, 
Utere’s heavy, or brown stouVand there’s 


strong beer, and ales of ever bo many sorts, 
and, then, there ’s swipes. Which u it to 
be 1 Well; please to take beer as meaning' 
malt-liquor in general—a fermented drink 
made out of malt and hope. In a n frwmiwd 
sense, it don’t much matter what tap it is. 
Here I may be asked, perhaps, what chemistry 
has to do with beer 1 Everything. Brewing 4 
a regular chemical operation. Of coarse, I 
haven’t time to go into the whole art and 
mystery of brewing. I shan’t attempt more 
than to give you some sort of notion of the 
science of that beautiful process. Well; now 
then we’ll begin by inquiring what beer is 
made off 

“ The answer mostof you would make to this 
question, 1 take it, would be, ‘ Malt, hops, aiul 
water.’ Some would add, perhaps, ‘and a 
little isinglass, for finings.’ That ’s what it 
ought to be made of, to be sure. But there ’a 
more things in ale and beer, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, than is dreamt of in your society-— 
However, let us take beer as brewed simply 
of water, malt, and hops—what you may rail 
Utopian .Entire; though, mind, ’tis in the 
power of all of us to realise this salubrious 
and agreeable beverage, if so bo its we’ve got 
the means, and will take the trouble our¬ 
selves, for to brew the same. 

“ We ’ll say, then, that beer is made of malt, 
hops, and water. Very good. But now comes 
another query. What is water, and hops, and 
malt made of ? 

“First, what is water made off Ah !— 
there was a tune when heads, with big wigs 
on ’em, would have been shook at me for 
{taking that question. 1 should have Insen 
thought mad—perhaps worse. But we live 
in better times, thanks be. You’ve been told 
afore, most of you, no doubt, that water, when 
quite neat, which you can’t get except by dis¬ 
tilling of it, is made of oxygen and hydrogen, 
which are two Borts of gas; that is, when 
separated one from the other, as can bo done 
by galvanism and other ways and means, and 
collected apart. Bain-water, fresh from the 
clouds, contains a little fixed air besides ; the 
same air that comes out of soda-water ami 
ginger-beer: what they call carbonic acid; 
namely, carbon, the same thing as charcoal, 
turned into gas by being combined, as the 
word is, with oxygen. What river-water 
contains depends a good deal on what goes 
into the river ; the idea whereof may be left 
to imagination, with the hope it won’t disorder 
the stomach. Same with well-water drawn 
from nigh sewers and churchyards. Besides 
these things, which have no business in water, 
both river mid well-water contain various 
salts, more or less. There’s carbonate of 
lime in ’em, carbonate of magnesia, carbonate 
of potash, now and then sulphate of iron# and 
so on, according to the soil they run through, 
or spring out of. Sulphate and carbonate of 
lime (in other words, plaster of Faria and 
chalk) cause waster td be, what is called,hard ; 
which is bad and wasteful for making tea; 
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bdt whether it is the worse or no for brewing 
beer » a dispute among brewers; and who ’a 
to decide when brewers disagree. It stands 
to reason that the quality of the water must 
have more or leas effect upon the quality 
of beer; so, no doubt, the different® between 
. the beers of different places depends, for one 
thing* on the hind of water they are brewed 
from. 

« Next, tw to the hops. The hojvflower, be¬ 
longing to the vegetable creation, is made of 
carbon, oxygen,and hydrogen. Besides, there ’a 
a bitter extract in it, and likewise a drowsi- 
lying sort ’of principle, something like what 
there iB in opium, called IJvmvlin. 

“Now for the malt. What is malt ? Not 
many of you, I snpjwse, are such Cockneys as 
not to know that malt is barley, steeped in 
water, laid out on a floor, let Ik; there till it 
is just about to sprout, and then dried on a 
kiln, at a heat high or low, according to the 
colour you want iL to he ; pale, or auiber, or 
brown. * Horn begin the chemical manoeuvres 
required to produce a pint of beer. Malting 
is a process of chemistry that goes on in each 
grain of barley inside of the husk. What are 
the chemical ingredients of barley ! Carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and a little nitrogen. Mali 
has the same. But the difference between 
barley and malt is, that the carbon, oxygen, 
and hydrogen in thu barley arc in the shape of 
stareh ; whereas, in the malt they an* in the 
state of sugar. Ill going to sprout, the. hurley 
gets sweet. The standi in it changes into 
sugar. Both sugar and starch have the same 
proportions of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen; 
twelve of carbon, ton of oxygen, and tun of 
hydrogen, in each—that is to say, water and 
charcoal. The difference between .starch and 
sugar is thought to dcp.nd on the curium, 
oxygen, and hydrogen in the one, being 
ranged together in a different way from what 
they are in the other. The ‘ultimate par¬ 
ticles * of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, being 
‘ grouped together,’ as the phrase is, in one 
way, form starch, and in another, BUgar. So 
with gum, and several other things, that have 
the same elements—as chemists say—and in 
the same proportions as sugar, but differ from 
it in look and taste, aud feel, and some other 
properties. It seems as though, wliilst they 
are the same in point of chemical ingredients, 
they differ as to chemical texture. So they 
are the same things in different forms. Ail 
these things turn very easily into sugar. You 
can make "sugar of linen rags, by boiling them 
gently in oil of vitriol. Dame Nature makes 
the sugar for us in malting. She always does 
make sugar in grain fur the young sprout 
to start from. The change of starch into 
sugar goes by the name of the ‘ saccharine 
fermentation; ’ about which there’s a curious 
fact I have to mention presently. 

“The rest of the carbon, oxygen, nn<ji hydro¬ 
gen in the malt is in the shape of gum or 
mucilage, and colouring-matter. In the barley, 
before it became malt, there was a s ma l l 


quantity of a substance called dicutcue. This 
contains the other chemical element of things 
that live and grow; animals and plants: 
nitrogen. There is very little diakcue in 
barley not more than one part in five hun¬ 
dred ; but without it tbe change of starch 
into sugar could not be set a going. 

“ Now, Chemistry says, that there are such . 
and such things in malt; but it does not 
follow that there may not be more. . Those 
niceties iu the coftyiosition of things, that 
make flavours and perfumes, most of them, 
are not to he laid hold of or shown up by the 
art and instruments of philosophers, at least 
at present, and all we know about them, is 
by their effect on our jialatea and our noses: 
:w the Doctor says, ‘on our gustatoiy and 
olfactory nerves.’ But, however, all this 
does not signify for our present purpose; aud 
to understand the chemical part of brewing, we 
need only to look upon malt as so much grain 
turned into so much sugar. 

“ Seeing then that we know, in a general 
way, what water, and malt, and hops, aro 
made of, and that we’ve got them to make 
beer with: the question is, how to use them 
for that iiujmrtant purpose. As 1 said before, 

I sun not going to describe the process of 
brewing. Talking as I am to the wives aud 
daughters of England, which latter will of 
course, become the former in good time, I 
should us soon think of lecturing on the darn¬ 
ing of stockings or sewing of buttons on; to 
say nothing of the crochet which is so favourite 
a fancy just at present. No: I tnwt that the 
practice of brewing, aud let me add of baking, 
.and of cookery iu all its branches, is as 
ihmiliar to all young ladies as geography, 
astronomy, and the use of the globes, callis- 
theuic exercises, elocution,dancing,and deport¬ 
ment ; and if 1 pretended to touch them how 
to brew, the next piees of conceit I should be 
guilty of, would probably be, in the words of 
my learued friend the*Doctor, 1 instructing my 
parent's maternal parent in the art of apply¬ 
ing the power of suction, in order to extract 
the contents of gallinaceous ova.’ After which 
trying quotation ladies and gentlemen, you ’ll 
perhaps allow me to take a sip of a beverage, 
which by name comes under the head of this 
discourse; however ’tis only the celebrated 
Adam’s Ale: and no bad thing neither, when 
genuine, which is hard to get in these times, 
except in your cottage near a wood, if yon 
happen to be so fortunately situated, in a 
sanitary point of view.” 

Having refreshed ldmsclf with a glass of 
water, the lecturer proceeded:— 

“ The first step in brewing consists in maki n g 
an infusion of molt. Never mind about the 
physicky sound of this phrase. In other 
words, wo will say mashing, if you like. But 
I use it because, in doctors’ language, the 
word infusion meads a liquor made by steep¬ 
ing a thing in hot water, to soak the goodness 
out of it, as counter-distinguished, from boil¬ 
ing out the virtue; which last process is 
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tep, hydrogen; and. ten, oxygen— though 
some reckon the two last at. eleven. In. 
fermentation these elements are dislodged, 
so to speak, from the position they hold, one 
to . another, and then a re-arrangement of 
tkomtakes place. Part of the carbon of the 
sugar unites with most of the oxygen so as 
to fom oarbonic acid, which flies off in gas. 
The rest of it combines with all the hydrogen 
and some of the oxygen, and becomes alcohol, 
or spirit, the production whereof in infusion 
of rrm-ltj converts it into that generous and 
invigorating beverage on the philosophy of 
which I have now the honour of addressing 
you. Alcohol consists of four proportionals 
of carbon, six of hydrogen, ana two of 
oxygen. The proportions of these elements 
one to another in sugar and alcohol, as well 
as other things, are made out by separating 
one from the other according to art, in ways 
which it would lake too long to describe, 
called Analysis. Well; you see fomentation 
is a sort of inward commotion ending in a 
new constitution ; a sort of natural revolution 
in point of fact. Alcohol is formed in making 
wine, and all slroug drinks, in tiic same 
manner as in brewing. A certain quantity 
of it, perha]>s you may know, is even pro¬ 
duced in fermenting bread. This is mostly 
lost in tlie baking ; but some years ago there 
was a company formed to supply the Public 
with cheap bread, in the hopes of being 
enabled to afford to sell it at a lower price 
l»y collecting the spirit that is generally 
wasted. Whereupon a baker, who was up to 
snuff a great deal more than to chemistry, 
Bet up a shop where he professed to sell 
bread at the same rate as the company, with 
the gin in it! 

“The carbonic acid given off from beer while 
fermenting, is what makes it so dangerous to 
go down into vats, and sometimes occasions 
death by this being done without precaution. 

“ The proper plan is to send a caudle down 
first; if there is much carbonic acid it puts 
it out. So, if you let a light down into the 
tun-tub, over the fomenting liquor. All the 
inside of the tub, above the liquor, wliile it is 
working, is full of carbonic acid gas; and if 
you dip a cup into the gas gently, you can 
ladle it out, and then if you turn the cup 
upside down over a candle you extinguish 
it as completely as if you were to pour 
water upon it, by tbat means astonishing the 
weak minds of spectators in a considerable 
degree. 

“When the froth, or yeast, ceases to be 
formed on the surface of the liquor iu the 
tun-tub, your wort has become beer, winch 
you allow to get cold, and .then put it into 
the cask or barrel. Here the fermentation 
still goes slowly on, as is shown by the yeast, 
that teem gradually working out of the cask, 
till all. the sugar, or as much of it as can be, 
is changed into spirit. Beer that tastes 
•sweet,, owes its sweetness to containing 
sugar, not decomposed, or changed into spirit.. 


Bottled bow isbeer in which the carbonic 
arid, made by the decomposition of the sugar, 
or other vegetable matter in the beer, is pre¬ 
vented from escaping by being corked down. 

“A liquor, to ferment, requires a certain, 
amount of heat, not lower than between .fifty- 
five and sixty-five degrees. It likewise grows 
hotter during fermentation; and aa carbonic 
acid gas is thrown off at the same time, as 
from a fire, this makes fermentation seem, 
somewhat like a burning or combustion.. 
Only this, which is called the vinous fermen¬ 
tation, is a sort of burning independent of the 
air, the oxygen that feeds it being contained 
in the liquor. 

“ All fermentation in beer—or wine either— 
ought to stop with the change of sugar into 
spirit. But by Ixsing exposed to the air, or 
to the action of electricity, and some other 
causes, a second fermentation is set up in it. 
The alcohol takes in oxygen from the air, and 
is changed into acetic arid, or vinegar. This 
is the reason why it in no necessary to have 
beer-casks tliorofighly air-tight; for though 
wlutt is called the acetous fermentation is 
interesting as a matter of science, to have 
one's lwer turn sour is a great misfortune, m 
a domestic and economical point of view. 
What is termed hard beer is beer iu which 
vinegar, or acetic acid, lias begun to form. 

“ Good beer, then, is a mixture of alcohol and 
water, more or less undeeomposed sugar, muci¬ 
lage, and other extractive matter, carbonic acid, 
in greater or less quantity, and those delicate 
principles on which flavour depends, besides 
the bittei of the hop. To these things there 
is added colouring-matter, which is given by 
tlie imdt. In porter this is got by malt that 
has been roasted almost to charcoal. The 
carbonic acid iu lteer is what its briskness 
depends iqmn. The little bubbles you see in 
sparkling ale are composed of this gas, and 
without it the beer tmtes flat. Old beer is 
beer wherein the vegetable matter has been 
wholly or mostly decomposed. In mild beer 
the decomposition has not been quite com- 

C leted. It is a pleasing relish to a pot of 
eer to reflect on the chemical facts which 
that particular tSste iu it, which you fancy, 
depends upon. 

“So much, ladies and gentlemen, for the 
chemistry of beer. Now for a word or two 
about tlie druqgistry of it. Instead of malt, 
sugar, treacle, lioney, and other sweet things 
may be used—though contrary to law in the 
case of brewers—and are so, 1 limey, more or 
less; without much harm. Wormwood, quas¬ 
sia, and other bitters, may, in like manner, be 
employed in lieu of hops, without poisoning 
the consumer. Buck be; m, or Meni/anthet tri¬ 
foliate, is another substitute—to be marked 
‘dangerous.’ Aloes has likewise beenused for 
the same purpose; but, being physic, I think 
it had much better be confined to regular 
medicinal purposes and not' used to doctor 
beer with. 

“I won’t say, however, tliat beer may never 
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’ ¥b&uire a little doctoring. It is apt to be much of any good thing was bad; and this 
tinner indisposed at times; that is, to tarn remark was as true of tea as of any malt 
aomewhst sour. When slightly afflicted with liquor. 

this complaint, a few egg-shells, which, in —- - —— 

fact, are so much chalk, to absorb the acidity, A SALT GROWL. 

may not be injurious. A little salt is sup- - 

posed to make beer keep: there can be no —Saw, because I am an Old Salt. I am 
great harm in that. Some have given their brine, from head to foot. I am an officer of 
beer jalap, in the proportion of two or three old standing, and, by a singular chain of cir- 
ounoes to t wenty barrels; the reason for cumstances, one of the most unlucky men in 
which proceeding is unknown; it may not do the profession. I can compare myself to 
harm; but Z don't see that it can do much nothing but a cat that has been sent up by an 
good. Copperas is used for the sake of giving experimentalist in a balloon. I have been a 
porter a frothy top. For this purpose, there victim to Admiralty experiments all my life, 
need not be used more than would lie on a Sir Charles Napiers book, “The Navy-. Its 
half-crown piece for a barrel. But I, for my Past and Present State," has set all my 
part, should be disposed to think that so wounds bleeding, by touching up my memory 
much copperas as would affect, the head of a —and here goes for a spell of lamentation S 
pot of beer, would be not unlikely also to I am all over grievances. I represent 
affect the human stomach; and I would, wrongs in my proper person—as the South 
therefore, prefer not to have any copperas in Sea Islanders do t he customs of their country 
my^eer, if I knew it. by the nature of their tattoo. I mean no 

“However, this copperas, or sulphate of iron, personal offence to any one, but to those who 
is found in a great many springs of water, leel themselves aggrieved, 1 present my card 
■which the Excise does not prevent brewers (that card which I have left so often at an 


forward, and owgea tu mm me lecturers reenmg Wit-u umaw™™ * ““L,“**“ 
opinion on the relation of beer to health and reached us! He had been licking Frenchmen 
morality 1 To which Mr. Saunders replied, the whole of his gunpowdery life, and didn’t 
that he considered it highly favourable to believe it was possible that the “ Bruiser ” 

lv.lt. -.as id w. tuft flani-aim ‘fine ivi* KT* 


begged to ask the lecturer’s reekim 
relation of beer to health and reache 


with ind 
us! He 


there is in those springs into the common First of all, I entered ns a mere boy, during 
water which they use. But this only proves war; and, when still unable to tolerate tlio 
that the law knows nothing about chemistry; birch with anything like Spartan patience, 
and I’m afraid it don’t know much more was armed with a sword, and expected to 
about philosophy and science of any sort. resist that of a ferocious enemy! Our captain, 

“ The root of the sweet flag, coriander and who was subject to gout (bring cctat. sixty 
carraway seeds, orange-peel, and other aro- when he got the “ Bruiser ”) was a noted 
mg*™, are also used to give beer that flsivour, Tartar. Men would not enter his vessel; 
which, if properly made, it would derive, consequently we were obliged to resort to 
without any such medical treatment, from rigorous impressment. Yon moderns don’t 


■malt , and hop®. Know what impressment reany was. i nave 

“Lastly, there are drugs which are put lived a good deal in the country Binee; and 
into beer merely to increase its fuddling I tell you what it is exactly—it is poaching. 
power— Cocculus Indians, St. Ignatius's Bean , Poaching for men! You set snares for them 
A ux Vomica, or Ratsbane, Opium and Tobacco, in public houses, just as you set snares for 
Concerning which, I< shall only make the hares in hedges. You catch them asleep, ns 
brief remark, that though in this age of you would catch a pheasant on a tree at 

■enlightenment and civilisation, we must be night, and sulphur him. Many a time we 

naturally averse to capital punishments, I pinned an outward-bound merchantman on 
wish every brewer who puts any such Btnff the wing. We were resisted, wounded, exe- 
ilito his liquor, was condemned to drink his crated ; nevertheless, no system of manning 
own beer, and nothing else, till he died— the Navy is adopted to this day; and if we 
which I fancy he would in no very long have a war again we must press. What will 
time. the sea-ports say to that 1 

* I feel that I have not exhausted the sub- The “ Bruiser" went to sea in a hurry— 

jest of beer; but I am afraid I may have some guns short, and with a hundred landn- 

exhansted your patience. However, if my men among the crew—in the thick of the 
disoourse k” occasioned on your parts a American war. Jonathan was, jnst then, be- 
feeling of dryness, the subject of it no doubt ginning to pick up our frigates—with better 
will suggest to you a ready means of relieving manned, better armed, and lugger frigates of 
that uncomfortable sensation." his own. What did the Admiralty do 1 They 

“The lecture of Mr. Saunders was listened issued secret orders not ^ to engage the large 
to with marked attention by a crowded audi- American frigates—which was a capital 
tory. At its conclusion, a teetotaller stepped remedy. I wish yon had seen our skipper, 
forward, and freoced to ask the lecturer’s reekine with indignation and mm, when-this 


both, provided moderation—-a virtue in itself could,be taken. CaptainSnagg, of theU.S.N^ 
—was observed in the use thereof. Too commanding the “Loccrfbco,'thought tTthSr- 
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wise. We fought him, one fine morning, at 
sunset; we were unpleasantly wet .on the 
lower deck; in fact, we were sinking, when 
H.M.S. “ Oberon ” come up 'and saved us. The 
Yankee went off, playing “ Yankee Doodle.” 

We were all tried by court-martial, and 
acquitted. To be sure, we had lost a third of 
our crew, and four officers 4 which showed 
that we had made a fight, and was considered 
highly satisfactory. The skipper’s turn for a 
flag came on some time afterwards, when he 
was a brisk young admiral of sixty-five; but 
he never got a command. They wuro afraid 
of youthful enthusiasm. When we were paid 
off, I was attacked, one night, by a party of 
Amazons whose husbands we had pressed, 
and lost the use of a finger. I applied to the 
Admiralty, in the hope of smart-mouey, 
but got none; when 1 wrote again, I was 
informed that their lordships ‘‘had nothing 
to add to their former communication.” It is 
a curious circumstance that they never have 
anything to “add.” What does this arise 
from I Is each communication perfect per se l 
1 consoled myself with reflecting that their 
former communication had been quite dull 
enough, and coldenough, without any addition, 

T was now on shore, unemployed. My 
relations were not much pleased with me, 
for 1 had brought home my legs, and had not 
brought home any prize-money, aud was, 
therefore, neither an object of personal nor 
pecuniary interest. I kept apply ing for em¬ 
ployment, and after a long time, just as I was 
Married (Jeremiah, be firm !), came my ap¬ 
pointment to 1T.M.S. “ Blunderer.” Poor dear 
fimily 1 That long, coffiu-likc letter, “ On Her 
Majesty’s Service,” did eclipse our honeymoon 
into an eclipse that would have startled Kepler. 

The “ Blunderer ” was o-.e of those peculiar 
vessels, a “fir thirty-two;” -which class of 
vessels had this odd peculiarity that they 
could neither stand up under canvas, nor 
sail. Fancy an umbrella that would neither 
shut up, nor keep out wet, and you have a 
good notion of the utility of a fir tliirty-two. 
The “Blunderer,” sir, was made of raw fir— 
gummy, sir, positively ! We used to expect 
to see her, leafy, iu spring-time! She was os 
cranky as a parasol in winter weather. Half 
our time was spent in wishing we dare set the 
top-gallant sails. She was as liable to capsize, 
as a boy’s boat on the Seipentine. One day, 1 
had the watch, and set the top-gaJlant sails in 
a fresher breeze than usual. A squall came, 
and the masts went over the side. The 
Admiralty made me pay for them out of my 
pay; and poor Emily had to sell her piano to 
make up the difference. 

I left the “Blunderer*” a mate (she after¬ 
wards wa 9 taken aback, in a squall, with the 
nitMnmul on her, and went down stern fore¬ 
most), and joined a twenty-eight-gun-ship. 
Me was, also, a peculiar snip, belonging to 
another strange class, that could neither light 
nor ran away,. I was made an acting-lieu- 
iepast in her; shortly afterwards I joined 


one of a really flue dess of ba^s. WiiU the 
reader believe that the authorities took the 
whim of putting a third mast in her, whieh 
spoiled hen-ana did the same <to a dozen, 
before finding out their mistake ! 

For this is a standing principle with the 
naval authorities—always “to go the entire 
animal ” (I am too polite to say what animal) 
and to multiply a blunder in arithmetical 
progression. One foolish experiment makes 
many ; and each bad vessel produces a whole 
set of them—as the lux that had lost his tail 
sought for companions. Accordingly, our 
beautiful eighteen-gun-brig, the “Violet,” had 
a thud mast put into her, and was spoiled. 
And the same process was gone through 
with several others at a cost of nine hundred 
pounds each. This process of addition, I may 
say, is as sensible as it would be for a man 
with two good legs to add a wooden one by 
way of improving his walk ! 

1 was paid oil' in the “ Violet,” this time, 
and, though I had been an acting-lieutenant 
some years, had to go back again to the rank 
of mate. You see I was not a man of family, 
neither had 1 interest in a borough. The 
first lord, a civilian, wanted patronage ; 1 had 
no patrons. Oft' I went to sea in II. M. Brig,— 
what do you suppose ?—“ Jowler.” She was 
one of a number of flat-bottomed, bad twigs, 
named by the Admiralty after Lord Spencer’s 
hounds. There was “ Bucher,” and “ Badger,” 
aud “ Bang ; ” and the sea was turned into a 
kennel. Since the days of Scylla, who 

“ Chid his barking waves into attention,’’ 

—as Miltou, I think, says—the ocean had seen 
nothing so canine! AVe were yelping and 
galloping about, over the world—but by no 
means too good hands at biting. But, my 
luck on board the “ Jowler,” was better tiiaii 
that of my old mesmiate Blocksby. He 
joined one of the new ien-gun-brigs, begun in 
1806—when the kennel lot began to be seen 
to be useless. The Admiralty built them, 
like wild-fire, as usual, mid launched sixty- 
four. Four foundered at sea; and two 
hundred and sixty men perished; six, 
turned into paclceta, were lost with one hun¬ 
dred and sixty-eight men, beside passengers. 
1’oor Blocksby went down, all standing, in 
command of one of the last It was an awful 
winter, that, and he never expected to come 
back from Halifax. He had left all his plate 
on shore at Falmouth, in order tliat his 
family might not lose that , at nil events! 

Well! X got made a lieutenant, and I com¬ 
manded a revenue cutter—which put me in 
the way of seeing a good deal of what went 
on in the dockyards, when I was in harbour. 
Sometimes, I have gone round a dockyanl 
| with the first lord, who (of course^ wanted 
somebody to put him up to the differences 
between the various sorts of ships, aud&nothar, 
(a kind of interpreters between him and his 
business!) while he was making a tour of 
inspection. 
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* That's & fine filli p ■ ‘ thtt —Ahun! ” 

* SVigate, my lara.” 

* Ah, yes.—Ahem f I like the stem—” 

“T begyoar pardon, my lord, the bow”— 

“ True .’-—Ahem, X nau forgot. Aak them 
to bring my carriage round to the gates, will 
yon, Mr. Jigger i' r 

You see, there must he an appearance of 
attention to the sea-port towns—they return 
members. Thus, you sec, it wonld not do, for 
instance, to make too much fuss aliout the 
shameful waste in dismantling a fillip when 
she ’a paid off—it’s convenient to let the dock¬ 
yard people rush at her, a* if she were a vessel 
of the enemy’s. 

One thing often amused me—the trouble 
they take, and the expense they go to, about 
ships’ stems. Barely, that’s uot the part of 
our ships that we ’re anxious to show! 
Yet, just read this little bit from the booh 
of Sir Charles Napier’s that X mentioned 
above. 

"No less than twenty-eight ships lmd tlieir 
stems altered on Sir Robert Seppmg's plan, 
by a return of the 24t1i of April, 3840 but the 
exponso was not stated 1 suppose they lure 
ashamed of it Twenty six ships, of different sires, 
by the same return, had their storm, attend on 
Knottier plan ; some of them twice, and the “ Bos 
cawen” three times, some also that had lieeti 
altered by Sir Robert Sopping before, were ng.uti 
altered on the second plan.' (Pago 19C) 

I got so disgusted at nil this, years ago. that 
I was very nearly raining my chances of 
success in the profession, by trying to improve 
Its condition 1 You don’t, perhaps, Know, 
reader, that it’s a punishable offence to write 
on a naval matter when you ’re on full pay. 
Yon, who know best, must say nothing. You, 
who suffer, must not cry out—the authorities 
being like the shoemaker in the fiuce, who 
says to the customer,* • That shoe pinch you ! 
1 made it. I know better.” 

I’m not vain, but 1 once did send a plan of 
% Very tidy vessel to Somerset House. They 
took no notice of it for a long time; at last 1 
hWurd that my idea had lieen anticipated,” 
ttbd she made her apjieajpincc soon after¬ 
words.—I have my suspicions on the matter 
though! 

While we are talking aliout ship-building, 
let me give you another littlo bit from the 
Admirers book—mid then you will scarcely 
wonder ,at the results when you see the 
prg&nisatian. 

" In general our attempts at improvement have 
turned out failures; and certainly the Admiralty 
took an odd manner to get information; for when 
a committee of reference vuis appointed, the 
instructions were as follow ‘—‘ In tlto ovent of any 
nautical difference of opinion, between (ho sur¬ 
veyor and the committoo thus constituted, (he 
report of the surveyor is to be referred to tho 
committee, and that of the committee to the sur¬ 
veyor, who are to state, after having duly weighed 
the arguments in favour of their respective views, 
whether or not (hey still adhere to their respective 


opinions.’ X wOnder whether tho surveyor ever 
attended to such an absurd instruction. I should 
think not; sad tho committee of reference has 
been abolished.” (Page 190.) 

This was the oddest plan to get wisdom, 

I ever heard of. It was surely suggested 
by the idea of nibbing two sticks toge¬ 
ther, to produce fire—though it was never 
bo successful Are we surprised at official 
eccentricities, after this 1 Need we wouder 
that we so often turn out a ship, which (to | 
imitate Sir John Falstaff’s phrase) is like a 
ship “ cuf out of a cheese-paring after supper I” 

J am not going to trouble the reader with ' 
the details of an unfortuuate career. Some 1 
years ago, I was made a commander, on which 
occasion 1 received the hearty congratulations 
of my graml-childrcn. Oddly eudugh, and | 
quite consistently with my strange naval ex- 
! jierienees, l got, the very same day, the news 
tint “ the‘Minotaur,’ costing seventy-six thou- 
suidfiiv huuditd and sixty two pounds, had 
lain converted into a convict shin without 
hi ing at seaand that the “ Black Prince ” 
and Defence” had suffired the same”sea- 
change.” My eldest grandson, a lat her smiu t 
boy, observes that the tinushn million of the 
ships into nymphs, in Yngil, ib the onlv 
metamorphosis of a naval character worthy | 
of couqiartson with our modem ones ilc j 
also, occasionally, sings what he calls “a I 
parodv,” to the following effict, on our , 
filiijis.— • | 

“ Nothing of tliom but doth iliange I 

Into something m li and strange j 

Dockyards hourly ring their kudl— | 

Then' goes the rnouey !—ding, dong, bell ’ 

The line-of-battle-ships and frigates built 
since 1 Bid, and eul down and converted, w ith- 
out being at sea, have cost six hundred and nine- 
tei n thousand seven bundled pounds. Judge j 
of the expense of these operations, when 1 
tell you that the expense of cutting down and 
repairing the ‘■Dublin” was fifty-two thou¬ 
sand eight hundred and thirty-nine pounds. 
All this is not very lemarkablu, when we 
remember that a great many alups are built 
by “amateurs.” Did any man, wanting a 
house, ever employ an “amateur” to build 
it 1 Would any one trust the stability of Iris 
first-floor, to the caprices of a speculative 
gentleman educated for the liar or the 
Pulpit ? 

A lew years ago, I was nearly rolled to 
pieces in a Svmondito linp-of-battle-ship. I 
served some time in an iron steam-vessel; 
which clans of vessels has proved an entire 
blunder, and lieen, apparently, condemned as 
useless. A model snell exploded in one of 
them, when I was iu her, and killed two men. 

In the hope, however^ of a reform in the ewi- 
stitution of the Admiralty, and some absti¬ 
nence from this horrible wanting of money, I 
conclude here. I still keep up my spirits— 
for I shall under the present system, be an 
admiral, if I live to a hundred and twenty i 
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“BIRTHS. MRS. MEEK, OF A SON.” 

Mt name is Meek. I am, in fact, Mr. 
Meek. That son is mine ana Mrs. Meek’s. 
When I saw the announcement in the Times, 
I dropped the paper. I had put it in, myself, 
and paid for it, but it looked so noble that it 
overpowered me. 

As soon as I could compose my feelings, I 
took the paper up to Mrs. Meek’s bedside. 
“ Maria Jane,” said I (I allude to Mrs. Meek), 
"you aTenow a public character.” We read 
the review of our child, several times, with 
feelings of the strongest emotion; and I sent 
the boy who deans the boots and shoes, to the 
office, for fifteen copies. No reduction was 
made on taking that quantity. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to say, that 
our child had been expected. In fact, it had 
been expected, with comparative confidence, 
for Rome months. Mrs. Meek’s mother, who 
resides with us—of the name of Bigby—had 
made every preparation for its admission to 
our circle. 

I hope and believe I am a quiet man. I 
will go farther. I know * am a quiet man. 
My constitution is tremulous, my voice was 
never loud, and, in point of stature, I have 
been from infancy, small. I have the greatest 
respect for Maria Jane's Mama. She is a 
most remarkable woman. I honour Maria 
Jane’s Mama. In my opinion alic would 
storm a town, single-handed, with a hearth- 
broom, and carry it. I have never known 
her to yield any point whatever, to mortal 
man. She is calculated to terrify the stoutest 
heart. 

Still—but I will not anticipate. 

The first intimation I bid, of any prepara¬ 
tions being in progress, on the part of Maria 
Jane’s Mama, was one afternoon, several 
mo uth" ago. I came home earlier than 
usual from the office, and, proceeding into the 
dining-room, found an obstruction behind the 
door, which prevented it from opening freely. 
It was an obstruction of a soft nature. On 
looking in, I found it to be a female. 

The female in question stood in the corner 
behind the door, consuming Sherry Wine. 
Frop the nutty smell of that beverage por- 
vadmg the apartment, I have no doubt she 
was consuming a second glassful. She wore 
a black bonnet of large dimensions, and was 


copious in figure. The expression of her 
countenance was severe and discontented. 
The words to which she gave utterance on 
seeing me, were these, “ On git along with 
you, Sir, if you please; me and Mrs. Bigby 
don’t want no male parties here ! ” 

That? female was Mrs. Prod git. 

I immediately withdrew, of course. I was 
rather hurt, but I made no remark. Whether 
It was that I showed a lowness of spirits after 
dinner, in consequence of feeling that I seemed 
to intrude, 1 cannot say. But, Maria Jane’s 
Mama said to me on her retiring for the night: 
in a low distinct voice, and with a look of re¬ 
proach that completely subdued me: “George 
Meek, Mrs. Prodgit is your wife’s nurse! ” 

I bear no ill-will towards Mrs. Frodgit. 
Is it likely that I, writing this with team in 
my eyes, should be capable of deliberate 
animosity towards a female, so essential to the 
welfare of Maria Jane 1 I am willing to 
admit that Fate may have been to blame, and 
not Mrs. Frodgit; but, it is undeniably true, 
that the latter female brought desolation and. 
devastation into my lowly dwelling. 

We were happy after her first appearance; 
we were sometimes exceedingly so. But. 
whenever the parlor Abor was opened, and 
“ Mrs. Prodgit! ” amymnoed (ana she was 
very often announced), miseiy ensued. I could 
not bear Mrs. Frodgit’s look. I felt that I was 
far from wanted, and had no business to exist 
in Mrs. Prodgita presence. Between Maria 
Jane’s Mama, aqj Mrs. Prodgit, there was 
a dreadful, secret, understanding-a dark mys¬ 
tery and conspiracy, pointing me out as a being 
to be shunned. I appeared to have done some¬ 
thing that was evil Whenever Mis. Prodgit 
called, after dinner, I retired to my dressing- 
room—where the temperature is very low, 
indeed, in the wintry tune of the year-ana 
sat looking at my frosty breath as it rose before 
me, and at my rack of boots: a serviceable 
article of furniture, but never, in my opinion, 
an exhilarating object The length of the 
councils that were held with Mrs. Prodgit, 
under these circumstances, I will not attempt 
to describe. I will merely remark, that Mis.' 
Prodgit always consumed Sherry Wine while 
the deliberations were in progress; that they 
always ended in Maria Jane’s being.> Bt 
wretched spirits on the sofa; and that Maria’ 
Jane’s Mama, always received me, When 2 
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‘ hope yon «g« satisfied I ” 

1 pass, beam if, over the period that inter¬ 
vened the day when Mrs. Prodgit 

altered her protest against male parties, and 
the everenemorable midnight when I brought 
her to my unobtrusive home in a cab, with an 
extremely large box an the roo£ and a bundle, 
a bandbox, aud a baske', between tlie driver’s 
legs. I have no objection to Mrs. 1’rodgit, 
(aided and abetted by Mrs. Bigby, who I never 
can forget is the parent of Maria Jane), taking 
entire possession of my nuassuming establish¬ 
ment. In the recesses of my own breast, the 
thought may linger that a man in possession 
cannot be so dreadful as a woman, and that 
woman Mrs. Prodgit j but, I ought to bear a 
good deal, and 1 hope 1 can, and do. Huffing 
aud snubbing, prey upon my feelings', but, 1 
can bear them without complaint. They nmy 
tell in the long run; I may be hustled about, 
from poet to pillar, beyond my strength; 
nevertheless, 1 wish to avoid giving rise to 
woods in the family. 

The voice of Mature, however, cries aloud 
in behalf of Augustus George, my infant son. 
It is for him that 1 wish to ntter a lew plain¬ 
tive household words. I am not at all angiy; 
I am mild—but miserable, 
j I wish to know why, when my child. 
Augustus George, was expected in our circle, 
a provision of pins was made, as if the little 
stranger were a criminal who was to be put 
to the torture immediately on his arrival, 
instead of a holy babe 1 1 wish to know why 
haste was made to stick those pins all over 
his innocent form, in every direction ? I wish 
to be informed why light and air are excluded 
from Augustus George, like poisons ? Why, 
J. ask, is my uuoffemlldg infant so hedged into 
a basket-bedstead, wrth dimity aud calico, 
with miniature sheets and blankets, that I can 
Only hear him snnffie (and no wonder!) deep 
down under the pink hood of a little bathing- 
ttfcchine, and can never peruse even so much 
«f his lineaments as his nos% 

Was I expected to be the father of a French 
that the brushes of All Nations were 
laid in, to vssp Augustus George ? Am I to 
be told that Ids sensitive skin was ever in* 
t ende d by Nature to have rashes brought out 
upon H, by the premature and incessant use 
of thoee formidable little instruments l 

Is my eon a Nutmeg, that he is to lie 
grated on the stiff edges of sharp frills ? Am 
I the parent of <a Muslin boy, that his yield- 


that impressions of the finer getting-up art. 
practised by the laundress, are to be printed 
o$ ail over Ms soft arms and kgs, as I con¬ 
stantly observe them t The* starch enters his 
soul; who eaa wonder that he cries ? 

Was Augustus George intended to have 
nmbi, or to be born a Torso} I presume 


that limbs were the intention, as they are tlic 
usual practice. Then, why are my poor child’s 
limbs fettered and tied up f Am I to be 
told that there Is any analogy between Au¬ 
gustus George Meek, and Jack Sheppard ? 

Analyse Castor Oil at any Institution of 
Chemistry that may be agreed upon, and 
inform me what resemblance, in taste, it bears 
to that natural provision which it is at once 
flic pride and duty of Maria Jane, to admi¬ 
nister to Augustus George! Yet, I charge 
Mrs. Prodgit (aided and shotted by Mrs. 
Bigby) with systematically forcing Castor Oil 
on my innocent son, from the hint hour of 
his birth. When that medicine, in its effi¬ 
cient action, causes internal disturbance to 
Augustus George, 1 charge Mm. Prodgit, 
(aided and abetted by Mrs. Bigby) with In¬ 
sanely nml inconsistently administering opium 
to allay the storm slic has raised! Wliat is 
the meaning of this 1 

If the d«i\s of Egyptian Mummies are past, 
how dare Mm Piodgit require, for the use of 
my son, an amount of flannel and linen that 
v ould carpet my humble roof I Do I wonder 
that she requires it ? No! This morning, 
witlun an hour, I beheld this ngouisimt sight. 
I beheld my son—Augustus George—in Airs, 
l’rodgit’s hands, aud on Airs. Prodgit’s knee, 
being dressed. He was at the moment, com¬ 
paratively speaking, in a state of nature; 
lmying nothing on, but an extremely short 
shirt, remarkably disproportionate to tile 
length of his usual outer garments. Trailing 
from Min. Prodgit’s Jap, on the floor, was a 
long mu-row roller or 1 windage—I should say-, 
of several yards in extent. In this, I saw 
Mrs. Prodgit tightly roll the body of my 
uuofi'cTuling infant, turning him over and 
over, now piesenting his unconscious face 
upwards, now the liack of Mb liahl head, until 
the unnatural lent was accomplished, and the 
liandage secured by a pin, which I have eveiy 
reason to believe entered tlio body of my only 
child. In this tourniquet, he pusses the 
present phase of his existence. Can I know 
it, aud smile! 

1 fear I havo been betrayed into expressing 
myself warmly, but 1 feel dee|>ly. Not for 
myself; for Augustus George. 1 dare not in¬ 
terfere. 'Will any one? Will any publica¬ 
tion? Any doctor? Any parent? Any 
l>ody ? 1 do not complain that Mrs. Prodgit 
(sided and abetted by Mrs. Bigby) entirely 
alienates Maria Jane’s affections from me, 
and interposes an impassable barrier be¬ 
tween us. I do not complain of being made 
of no account. I do sot want to bo of any 
account. But, Augustus George is a produc¬ 
tion of Nature, (I cannot think otherwise) and 
I claim that he should be treated with some 
remote reference to Nature, In my opinion, 
Mrs. Prodgit is, from first to last, a conven¬ 
tion and a superstition. Are all the Await v 
afraid of Mrs. Prodgit J If not, *iy don't 
they take her in hand and improve her? 

P. S, Maria Jane’s Mama boasts of her 
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knowledge of (he subject, and wy» she then aigfaed '^pin, and vu soon plunged into 
rht up aevon children besides Mam Jane. a reverie. 


But, low do 1 know that eke might not have “ Mine of the pekoe servants most have 
brought thorn up, much better ? Maria Jane new liveries,” said Rrobmcht,eMasm ing bis 
herselfi is far from strong, and is subject to arrangements. “Your Seams BMmaw will 
headaches, and nervous indigestion, besides excuse my absence. I must haaim'to the 
•which, I learn from the statistical tables tailor!” i 

that one child in five, dies within the first That announcement suddenly,moused* the 
year of its life; and one child in three, within royal dreamer. 

the fifth. That don’t look an if we could “ To the tailor 1 ” he repeated. * < 


year of its lire; and one ennu in turee, wiwun 
the fifth. That don’t look an if we could 
Dover improve in these particulars, I think! 
P. P. B. Augustus George is in convulsions. 


THE TYRANT OF MTNNIG1SSENGEN. 


that the eye 
claimed the 


“To the tailor,” said the functionary,«MM 
more. 

--“ Then 1 will accompany you.” 

THE TYRANT OP MINNIG1SSENGEN. Popularity was thought at that time-4o 

- the great discomfort of that thorough nbnolu- 

“Yoon Berene Highness must not forget list, the Baron Von Rrobrecht—to be a 
that the eyes of Empire are upon us!” ex- necessary adjunct to the tlirone of Hesse 
claimed the Huron Von Drobiecht, Hume Mmnigissengeii. Revolution was stalking 
Minister, Commander of the Forces, Privy rapidly over Omunuy; and it was necessary 

that the Prince ghpjfchl be familiar with his 
]H*o]ile. This was §bt difficult; for his capital 
“ Rut, my dear Ifciron," lvturueit the I'riiree, consisted of seventy-eight houses, and a popu- 
pointiug out the passage, “ my cousin’s li-ttei lation that ibd not exceed three hundred and 
expressly states that hut visit is to ho without two souls ; ten per cent, of whom were babies 
ceremony." in arms. 

Tire Baron Von Rrobrecht proudly drew The tailor's house was, treyond eontradfo* 
himself up to his full height. It being a court- tion, the prettiest dwelling ui Miuuigimen- 
day he was in lull dm*; the “ Recepl ion ”— hourgli; it was approached by a quadruple 
which lasted exactly eight minutes—was just! row of aencias, which were then in full bloom, 
over. The display upon the Huron's small round CJmhr these trees his Serene Highness ex- 
person, would, have led a stranger to 1 relieve,' pre«s« d his inti ntioii of taking “ a tom,” 
that, in him, were concent rated tlic highest while hi« ]*rfme Minister entered the house 
honours of tire greatest realm in Europe. His to negmuate the transaction in liveries, 
coat was stiJf with embroidery ; ainh would I “ The business J liave come upon is this,” 


two souls; ten per cent, of whom were babies 
in arms. 

The tailor's house was, l*eyond eontradio* 


coat was stilT with embroidery ; ami, would | “ The business J luive come upon is tins,” 

have been, but lor the dimming mages oi said Rrobreebt to llerr Hubert Obor- 
Timc, gorgeous with gold ; it was fastened at sebneider; “we require fifteen now state 
tlie w aist with a rainbow of wishes, girdles, and , liveries complete by the end of the week.” 
lace; while a grolcsnue mcnauei ie of houoritic “ I muossilile ! ” said the tailor, drily. 


:ie business 1 luive come upon is this,” 


ne menagei ie of houoritic 
his lncast. Having ex- 


“ ini|K)s»ililc ! ” said the tailor, drily. 

“ Nevertheless,” rejoined the Baron, 


“Because, ” replied Rrobrecht, “we are 


lace; while a grotesque menagei ie of honorific “ J m|K>ssil »le ! ” said the tailor, drily, 

animals dangled at his bteast. Having ex-j “Nevertheless,” rejoined the Baron, 
]>anded his person to its utmost dimensions, ihaughtih, “we must have them. ITis Serene 
to give the greater impressiveness to bis Highness's cousin, Ids Royal Highness the 
arguments, he proceeded to say, “ Your High- Prince of Haxe Kiasdhkuuiigea is about to 
ness will permit me to olwerve, that in this j«iy us a visit." ^ 

afiair, your Highness's coiisequeuee and con- “ 7, too, am expecting a visitor,” rejoined 
sideration, in the eyes of foreign con its. are the tailormy nephew— and the two or three 
in question. "When 1 had the honour to he first days after lus arrival are destined to 
attached to the person of the Lite Prince, your merry-making.—No work will he done,” 
father, we were, under similar circumstances, “So!" exclaimed Rrobrecht, with severity, 
accustomed to spare no expense.” “Those are tire fruits of that excess'll e fumi- 

“ Very true; and more than once you were liarity with which his Highness indulges his 
obliged to pledge to the Jews the diamonds of subjects. It renders them impertinent." 
the Princess, my late beloved mother.” Mr. Oberschucider lit bis pipe. “Baron 

“ But, then,” interrupted the First Minister, Rrobrecht,” he said, with the utmost com- 
eagerly, “we enjoyed,amongst the neighbour- posuro, “you have the option of giving the 
ing principalities, the reputation of being the Prince’s custom to any other tailor jihi please; 
most polished and elegant court in Germany. I do not seek it, I do not even demand pay- 
And, persisted the Baron, “to what did we meat of iny little bill of four hundred anaodd 
owe your illustrious predecessor’s marriage ; florins. Thank Heaven, 1 am not in need of 
which brought him a revenue of ten thousand them at present But.” continued the tailor, 
florins} Why, to the magnifioeneo of his “ why do you require fifteen suits, since thuon • 
court, when your august unde visited it. are only nine domestics at the palace; one of 
Handed by his brilliant reception, the Grand whom is, to my certain knowledge, bed* 
Hake at Saxe Hissankuinagen bestowed on us ridden?” 

hk sister in marriage." “ Because,” replied Rrobrecht, “we are 

* At the word “marriage” the Prince sighed, going, provisionally, to double the number of 
and Mid, abstractedly, “Well, Rrobrecht; our retainers.” Aa the tailor went on smoking 
secern my cousin, m you think best:” and ids pipe, with an irreverent mdxffiweaoe which 














having completed his studies 
He is a young mna who, to 
y he has cost me, must be 
L X cannot think of your 
suitb; all Unit I (Mb do is to lena his 
fTiahfejW my people's clothes. My nephew, 
t ailM will not care about being received 
in j jp lfl 

'Bte Barou groaned inwardly, “ I must,” he 
jfopgfofo “iovrer our dignity before this miser- 
tailor’s money-bags i” The Minister of 
Utate then tumped bis qnuff-box, and cogitated 
profoundly. At he caught an idea. 

“‘Ifbu will Change tnnuUars and facings to 
our colour he sskodT^R 

“.Willingly: ” and Muter Hubert held out 
bis hand to the Baron, for the purpose of 
olinohing foe bargain. The latter, though 
d-Fiply 4 shocked at this familiarity, thought it 
better, under present circumstances, to swal¬ 
low his resentment; and, exerting a gentle 
violence over his pride, he mfldly shook the 
outstretched digits of foe independent tailor.” 

“Ah!” thought Brobrecht, as he pro¬ 
ceeded to rejoin the Prince. “If I could only 
persuade his Highness to impose some sort of 
income, or property-tax, we should soon pull 
down the pride of these monied gentlemen.” 

As he advanced under the acacias, Bro- 
brecht discovered that the Prince was not 
alone. He was too discreet a courtier to 
interrupt a tlte-a-tlte, and bent his steps 
where numerous and pressing engagements 
required his presence. The sex and beauty 
of the Prince’s companion explained, perhaps, 
the eagerness with which he accompanied his 
Minister to the spot. He was long m quitting 
It- Por more than an hour he and Albertina, 


It- Por more than an hour he and Albertina, 
the tailor’s daughter, paced the avenue. 

"Earlv on the morning of the day appointed 
k for their vitiior’s arrival, the Baron Von 
, Brobrecht, magnificently attired, and glitter¬ 
ing in the efiulgwe of all his orders, pro- 




written parchment: it was the royal consent 
to foo pe of a farm. 

“Th* means are violent, I must admit,” 
said Brobrecht; “ but, then, our peculiar posi¬ 
tion demands foe sacrifice; we shall thus be 
enabled to receive your august cousin with 
proper pomp and splendour. 

Hie Prince signed without reading. 

About eleven o’clock in the forenoon, Kro- 
brecht again mode his appearance, to announce 
that some peasants had seen a horseman of 
distinguished mien, but evidently travelling 
incognito, enter foe inn at Zweibrtiken, on 
foe frontiers—about a quarter of a league 
distettb-^-having prevkanfy inquired bis way 
to Minnigi wwiourgh. 
the Brines mounted Ms charger, and set 


off to meet foe visitor, accompanied by Bro¬ 
brecht, foe soldiery, and foe band. To tell 
the truth, his Serene Highness was delighted 
at getting away from home for a short time) 
under whatever pretext it might be; for 
during foe last two or three days all had 
been at sixes and sevens in foe palace. 
His own valet had been metamorphosed by 
foe Baron into a sort of grand chamberlain. 
A horrible noise rendered foe palace unbear* 
able. All foe old state-rooms had been fur¬ 
bished up with the furniture which but 
scantily garnished foe private apartments. 

As they approached foe frontier, they beheld 
a dense cloud of dust at a short distance. 
Brobrecht drew up his forces in open order, 
and the band began to tune their instruments. 
The Prince was an amateur, and out of the 
seventy men of which his army consisted, 
forty-fiie were musicians. In a few minutes 
the cloud of dust increased in volume and pro¬ 
pinquity. Brobrecht gave the signal, and the 
band struck up Bpoutmi’s march* triumphal*. 

Then there issued from the cloud, a none 
covered with foam. A figuie was seated 
on it, clad precisely in the way in which 
a peasant would suppose noblemen go aliout. 
The costume was nltra-ihshionable and gaudy; 
consisting partly of the dress of foe German 
students, ami partly of that of the young 
Parisian exquisites of the day. 

He halted. Brobrecht, who had dismounted, 
walked solemnly up to the side of the horse, 
and commenced reading an address of wel¬ 
come. Tho soldiery presented arms. 

The new comer stood erect in hw stirrups 
with surprise. The Prince laughed. Bro¬ 
brecht had not got further in his recitation 
than—■“ Penetrated with a sense of delight at 
tiie honour conferred by your Royal Higliuess’s 
presence, wo cordially-—" when the horse¬ 
man, with a look of alarm, expressed a hope 
to the Prince that the old gentleman was not 
a “dangerous” lunatic; for a lunatic of some 
sort he assuredly thought him. 

“ This is all a mistake,” said tho Prince. 

“I should think it was,” asserted the 
stronger. “ Don’t you know who 1 am, old 
fellow?” 

These expressions assured the Boron that 
their utterer was not his Royal Highness. 

“ 1 am Heinrich, nephew to Master Hubert 
Oberachneider," continued the free-and-easy 
student. He then cantered off, leaving the 
soldiery at “ present arms; ” the band play¬ 
ing foe march of triumph, hnd the Prince 
almost reeling with laughter. 

The Lord Higb Chambeilain and Gom- 
mander-in-Chief pocketed his address in 
disgust, and set the army in motion towards 
home. On arriving at the palace, A letter 
was pat into the Prince’s hand by the post¬ 
man (who bad passed them on foe roaslj an¬ 
nouncing that nis cousin had been obliged 
to change his route. 

Everything was in readiness for foe fit* 
which was intended to dasale and astound his 


















Bml Bighnen the young Prince ofSaxeSas- 
ankumigen j sod the Premier was in-despairl 
The Pnnoe, on the contrary, took no pains to 
conceal his delight, “ Boron/’ he said, “your 
tlilent for arranging and managing a fete shall 
not be thrown away. The festival shall still be 
held. You have my permission to invite every 
Wul in the city.” Mia Serene Highness then sat 
down, and wrote an autograph letter to Mr. 
Obenchneider, inviting him, his daughter, and 
nephew, to dinner. At this democratic pro¬ 
ceeding Brobrecht stood aghast. lie trem¬ 
bled for the security of tlu* throne of Hesse 
Minnigibsengen. But the Prince was peremp¬ 
tory, and the state servant was obliged to 
obey. 

The invitation set every member of the 
establishment near the acacias in an exceed¬ 
ing flutter, except Heinrich. That young 
gentleman, having imbibed the politics of the 
mast respectable of the Parisian estomineU, 
told his uncle that he would never sit at the 
table of a “ tyrant.” 

Obenchneider, who was tying on his a hitest 
neckcloth at the glass, made a grimace ex¬ 
pressive of the most condign ridicule; to 
which his nephew retorted that he—Hubert 
Oborsehueulcr, tailoi—was a woishipptr of 
power, and a sycophant! The uncle—an 
easy-going, hut shrewd man, who regularly 
read tho pajiers, and knew what was going 
on in the world—-said to Ins daughter, 
while escorting her to tho palace, “ The 
truth, is, my deal, your cousin lias got hold 
of those egregious notions which arc so flat¬ 
tering to people who prefer amusement or 
idleness to work. Projuaty is robbery; re¬ 
straint, tyranny; government, brigandage.” 

“ How very odd! ” said Albertina; who 
knew nothing of politics, and was thinking of 
the Prince. 

The tailor went on, warming as his subject 
expanded. “ Confounding such silly theories 
with the glorious acts of the true patriots, 
who have bunt the bonds of royal chicanery 
in France, and of tyranny in somo portions 
of this empire; Heinrich has, 1 fear, brought 
notions home to my shop which will unsettle 
the bends of all my journeymen.” 

“ How very naughty of him! ” said Al¬ 
bertina ; because she felt it was necessary she 
must say something just then. 

When thoy arrived at the palace, the 
Prince received them in the tlirono-rooni, 
with marked distinction. The Baron Itro- 
brecht grinned (like one of the huraldio hyenas 
on his breast) and bore it, with wonderful 
fortitude. 

The dinner went off well; because the nun, 
which fell in torrents, could not spoil that. 
But, although the fire-works proved utterly un¬ 
inflammable, the thunder-storm drowned the 
music, and nobody could dance on the lawn; 
yet Albertina was there, and the Prince was 
daJighteL She wore Ins favourite colours— 
white with blue ribbons. 

* Brobrecht,” aaad he that night after his 


guest* had 

and amused me iniaMnaaq 
another farm to-motrirtr?* 

“ fe&stAwig must be dens 
Prime Minister, who, to bile 


iwis charming 
You may mu 


quer: “our coffers are exhanste^M*! two 
years' revenues have been already anffeipated. 
Only one resource remains-” 

“ Which is 1 -” interrogated the Prinoe,M 

he folded up a piece, of blue ribbon and pul ft 
inside his vest. 

“ Marriage! ” answered the principal privy 
councillor solemnly; “you have a crowd ot 
wealthy and noble cousins, out of which yon 
might choose a wife—a rich wife.” 

The Prince yawned. He was tired/Wflold 
Brobrecht ring for his valet ? 

Many days had not ebqued since the grand 
/Meat the palace, in honour of the prince wbo 
did not arrive, before old Hubert's foam 
about his nephew proved but too true. He 
had originally conceived the idea of getting 
up a match between Heinrich and Albertina; 
but, m addition to the young student’s 
coarse and turbulent manners—which were in 
the highest degree displeasing to the girl— 
J he himself made no efforts to overcome this 
visibTc antipathy. He passed his time in the 
public-houses, uttering a variety of common¬ 
places to a pack of young fellows, as idle and 
ill-disposed as himself. He formed them into a 
club, and explained to them his political creed. 
He spoke a great deal about Brutus and a 
“bloated oligarchy ;” by which he meant the 
first minister, who united in his own podgy 
little person all the aristocratic and oligarchial 
power of the state. He denounced the Prince 
merely as an incarnation of royalty, against 
which he made war in the abstract; but—be¬ 
cause, perhaps, he found the roll of the baron’s 
name tell with effeetdn his harangues, (for he 
had learned at Paris to revel in the canine 
letter, and called *lie baron “R-r-r-r-io 
breclit!”) to bun, bis enmity was rdentlessly 
personal. Every misfortune that Tmpoeneo 
to anybody, he attributed to the Govefnn - nt— 
otherwise to thg bloated oligarchy—oth •wise 
to R-r-r-r-robrecLt. The storm on the night of 
the ffte he traced to the vengeance ofHeaven 
for the atrocious vices, corruptions, and op¬ 
pressions of the Court. When Hans Hiccup, 
the cobbler, reduced himself to beggary by 
beer, and nobody would trust him nith their 
boots, Heinrich held him up as a martyr to 
political oppression, and demanded an or¬ 
ganisation of labour. When Madame Magg*, 
schifter’a baby took the smaU-pox { Heinrich 
had no manner of doubt that the infant test 
been infected by a secret emissary of Govern¬ 
ment. The dub spread the sentiments 
which their leader originated, and obtataecE 
tbe sympathies of all the idlers in Minru gla- 
senbourgh. 

Yet, for a people ground down by all 
im»mw of social and political oppressions, the 
more respectable citizens did not peam an 












Mw y or discontented wmmrtmity. 2 m h 
lived in the boson of Ms fittfifiy. In the 
craning, under the acacias or lime-trees that 
overshadowed these miserable people's porches, 
might be heard the cheerful song with its 
accompaniment of Ante or harpsichord. 

It happened about this thne that a violent 
hail-storm did some damage to the crops. 
This was an opportunity not to be lost; 
accordingly, Heinrich and bis acolytes spread 
themselves over the principality (this was 
soon done, and at a cost for travelling ex¬ 
penses quite nominal), bewailing tbe loss of 
the husbandmen. They insinuated—without, 
however, daring openly to avow it—that one 
of the rights of the agricultural interest was 
that of not having their fields cut up by the 
hail 

This doctrine soon became popular; for, 
decidedly, the moat disagreeable of all human 
misfortunes arc those which we are unable 
to lay at our neighbour's door. We would all 
of us rather be stoned by a man upon whom 
we Can be revenged; than receive a couple of 
aerolites, for the fall of which no one n re¬ 
sponsible. Urged on, therefore, by the Club, 
the farmers profited by the hailstorm to 
neglect paying their rents, and to utter loud 
complaint* ana woeful lamcutatinn*. j 

The consequence of such defalcations was, 1 
that the Bt&te Treasury became more and 
more impoverished ; and Brobrecht was 
obliged to discharge moro servant*, and sell 
two Of the three horses which Ids royal 
master still possessed. Uuder these dis¬ 
agreeable circumstances, however, the Prince 
had his consolations. He practised new 
symphonies with his musicians; he passed 
his no le in angling, and in Imtauising expe¬ 
ditions into the woods, close to the dwelling 
of Master ITubert Oberschneidcr; and when*, 
by soqae extraordinary" concatenation of cir¬ 
cumstances, he had Tjery frequently the 
pleasure of meeting Albertina. 

One day the student Heinrich, mounted 
Vpon a table covered with pots of beer and 
drinking-horn, spoke thus to his followers, 
At what he was pleased to term a Monster 
Meeting- lliuty-aeven were actually present. 

*It is time, my friends, that, a comipt and 
fclffclted oligarchy should cease from fattening 
themselves upon our substance! Tt is cow¬ 
ardice that produces tye insolence of kings! 
lot us rend asunder the chains that have too 
long held captive our beautiful fatherland. 
"Let us bWak the yoke of tyranny! Let ns 
proceed at once to the palace, where the 
tyrant gives* himself up to impure delights, 
Surrounded by his ferocious satellites: let us 
reclaim out nights and liberties, or perish in 
the attempt i" 

By the time the peroration was finished, the 
crowdincreased considerably. 

WMpphese afihlrs, big with the fate of 
MumijRie&bouxgh, were passing at the Mar- 
Aau* the Prince was sauntering m his garden | 
If with pluckug the dead 


leaves from freer fhveuHte carnations, and 
angling for rhymes for a sonnet to Albertina’s 
blue eyes. “ Desires ” and “ fires *' were just 
arranging themselves prettily at the ends of 
a couplet, when the conspirators—to the 


the dead 


hod spoken, were at that moment represented 
by one old sentry, who was then busily 
engaged iu practising on the flute his part in 
tho new symphony of Beethoven’s, winch the 
band was to perform on the following day. 
TMh warrior permitted the revoltera to pass, 
on tlieir stating that they desired to speak to 
tlic Prince. But, as a preliminary precaution, 
he Hhouldeml his forelock, “ dressed himself" 
tip in line with his sentry-lsix; and asked the 
invaders to Is? so good ns to keep on the 
gravel-walks, and not to pluck tl»c ilowem. 

Tho Prince, though a little surprised at 
tins great gathering, turned his calm and 
iudifleicul countenance carth ssly on the 
troop; anti, when he demanded what they 
wauled with him 1 no one bail sufficient nerve 
to speak. They replied only by confused and 
almost unintelligible cries; muongst which, 
however, might l>c detected a tiniul stutter¬ 
ing, which sounded likt*—“ J town with the 
tyrant! ” 

The Prince smiled, and iu a voice which 
was clearly audibly above the whispered 
clamour of the disaffected, haid—- 

“Let some one among you speak for tho 
whole: for if you all *i>eak iu turns it will 
take up too much time; and, if altogether, the 
noise will Iks deafening.” 

At these words there was a dead silence. 
All recoiled a few paces ; leavingcommon 
assent to tho student Heinrich, the right m 
explaining those grievances, of which none 
were exactly cognisant. 

“We stand here,” said Heinrich, “in the 
name of ——” 

“Will you take a scat?” interrupted tho 
Prince, jiointing to a rustic chair. 

“We come, continued tho orator, not 
heeding the polite invitation, “to protest 
against abuses too long suffered. We come 
in tho name of the People!” 

“ My good friend,” said the Prince. “ My 
people an* not so numerous rs to have need 
of delegates; they might very well H|<eak 
for themselves. Let them assemble to¬ 
morrow in the great court of the palace, and, 
if they wish it, we will havo a chat together.” 

“ The People have no time to wait 1” ex¬ 
claimed the orator fiercely. 

“Believe m£, Monsieur Heinrich.my call¬ 
ing of Prince is not such a delightful one that 
I should desire to play it every day. 1 shall 
be a prince to-morrow; to-day I am but a 
private individual, very anxious *wp»diag 
the flste of a beautiful carnation of which I 
have jitst set a cutting. As a private indivi¬ 
dual, therefore, I desire to be mister in my 
own house. So, my friends, bs advised by 
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mt, wad go borne ; nod, above all things, db, 
not tread upou my carnations.” . 

Heinrich turned toward* liis friends. " Are 
you content,” wid he, “ with the evasive, the 
ferocious irony, which has dictated the tyrant's 
words I ” 

“My worthy frieud, Heinrich,” said the 
Prince quietly, “you really mu ft bo no 
obliging us to leave my garden, it would 
give me great pain to use force, even with my 
cane." . , 

“ I sec,” snid Heinrich, “ that the end of 
the career which 1 have eiubraeed, will bring 

mo but a martyr's crown; hut I sun ready to • ■ » t » <>*»■» •Htatvamuuj »uv, (SHtSIIK VUV 

ahed my blood for the People. Tiiko iny I parley, Krohrecht had succeeded in collecting 
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tarn not rich.; bat ho among you, whoever 
he be, who line wished to partake of toy soup 
or my beer, has he not ever been welcome 1 

“We dowire," said Heinrich, the “ liberty of 
the press.” 

“Yes, we desire the liberty of the pre*,” 
repeated the Club. 

“ Well,” replied the Prince, “ buy a press if 
you want one. You have my full liberty to use 
it if you lcuow bow. But, alas, I am afraid that 
tbeie are a great tunny of yon who cannot 
rend." 

Something was then said about “dying for 
ninety ami fatherland,” but, during the 


head!” 

“ Your head ? What should I do with 
your head 1 L am sun* L should find it as 
nttirly uwlcvi sis you do,” responded the 
Prince. “ I shall ev]iecl my people to morrow. 
I have some excellent liecr ; ami wt will talk 
over our nlliuis. lu c.vse of min, there shall 
bo an awning.” 

Winu flu- delegates had detailed, the 
Prince made a liouqint of hi-, (mist caiu.i- 


the scattered fut «>#, and now dispose! them 
round the court-yard. “ I lieg to acquaint 
your Highnes*," said he liouiponsly, “that 
our troops hem m the rebels on all sides, and 
that they are now in our power.” 

“1 aui souy to hear it,” said Bichard; 
“ for what am I to do with relwls ? I have 
no place to put them in. There is but one 
prison in Minnigisseulioursrh, and that I oon- 
v ei ted long ago into an orangery. Dismiss 

i -i 


turns (or Alheilma , and wiote to remind j the noldicis 
lm that she had piomisi d to wait/, w-itli him 1 “ Hut if 1 might suggest to your Highness 

on the ensuing evening. ! —your personal safi-ty 


At dayl«ri.ik, on the following morning, 
the band asMunlded at the palate, for tin* 
filial reheitis.il of lletthoven's symphony, 
which w.is to be performed for the hist time 
in public, that evening. 

“ What on eauh can my people want with 
me i ' thought liiehaid ; “anti wluit unfor¬ 
tunate accident can have ltealhd to their 
minds that 1 am a pi met* l However,” he 
exclaimed to a servant, “rinse out some 
glastws foi my* People 1 Happy the sovereign 
who can thus liob-nob sith Ins subjects!” 

At the appointed hour, an assemblage of 
alnmt one hundred persons madt their ap¬ 
pearance at the pulaa*. After them came a 
second hundred to set* what the first were 
about; autl finally, the whole of the remaining 
inhabitants of the capital, who wore capable 
of locomotiou, brought up tho rear, anxious 
to ascertain the cause of the unaccustomed 
gathering. 

“ My friends,” said liis Serene Highness, 
“ drink your beer while it is Irtish.” 

The people tlid as they were told. 

When the barrels had to bo tilted, the 
Prince asked his people what they wanted? 
“ Have I,” he said, “ ever interfered with your 
pleasures or your aflaira ? Do I even know 
what you da or how you pass your time ? " 

" Down with the tyrants! ” said Heinrich. 

“ Down with the tyrants 1 ” aboutod the 
Club in cuckoo chorus. *■ 

“ Why is the Prince surrounded with 
guards?” demandedHeiurich. 

“I am surrounded by my musicians,” 
replied the Prince; “ the rest* of the soldiers 
are gone out to take a walk.—Pray be silent 
for one moment and listen to me -Have you 
anything to complain ofI Are you unhappy f 


Pi iy don't alarm yourself about trifles, 
iinihrccht. aiul do as 1 bid you.” 

“Tiiwlnry! ” shouted Heinrich, as the 
noldiei >. (lwja'i'si d. 

“ Treachery ' ” echoed the flub. 

“The palace of the tyrant is about to be 
reddened with the blood of Jiatriots! ” 
screamed llcinrieh, hoarsely. 

Hut no denunciative enthusiasm was to be 
infused iuto the other patriots ; too muoh of 
whose attentions were rivetted on the Prince's 
beer. When they found the casks proilucing 
nothing lint lees, they sauntered peaceably 
home. • 

After the signal failure of this “demon¬ 
stration,” all went^on well for some time. 
Hut the liberty of the “ IVesa ” was taken 
advantage of—only tile pen supplied its place. 
Heinrich started a newspajier in manuscript; 
although never was a place so death ul' if 
news os Miimigissenbourgh; however, even 
for tlm fivv occurrences, there were “lenders ” 
ready-made. “JH'-r-r-robrecht," above all, was 
never ajiaml; and the latter oame one day to 
the Priueo to request his permission to start 
a newspniier also. ’ . 

“They have desired the liberty of the 
press," said his Highness ; “you have n* ana 
may use it as y ou think iiro|>er.” 

Then begau the grant paper war between 
Rrolirccht and lleimicn Tim journals 
appeared every morning. Heinrich expressed < 
in every number liis convictidh. that iU 
princes were criminals; lirobrecht incutedwL. 
that a sovereign’s most trivial action tyas 

Mli wilip- 

As there was scarcely in y news stirring in 
the mty from month’s end to month's end, 
tho Baron’s journal was a sort of court 
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^umdku* Qoe day he ‘announced “tbatHty 
WbT Highness'was in exoellent Up 
* *ad spirits; no addition waflinade to the unu- 
triotw dinner circle; and His SOreneHighHeea 
ate french beans.” On the nteXt Hriurich’s 
jwper came out *ith, *How long will an 
enslaved people aimer tyranny to eat French 
beans 1" la the Meoeeding number of Rro- 
breeht's paper itwae repHed/'tliat the Prince’s 
fondness 1 for French beans showed his uu- 
ffincbingdesire to encourage agriculture.” 

a It is/* retorted Heinrich, inNumbor three, 
*a bitter mockery of the people, who cannot 
afibid such expensive luxuries.” 

One evening the Prince was walking under 
the lime-trees; Albertina happened (acci- 
desttalty, of course) to be passing that way. 
Bhe showed the rival papers to the Prince. 
He laughed heartily at Heinrich’s denuncia¬ 
tions, and commanded Itrobrecht to discon¬ 
tinue his “ organ ” altogether. 

In the meanwhile Prince Richard’s affairs 
went from bad to worse, until they brought 
him to the condition of a gentleman in very 
embarrassed circumstances. He had hardly a 
florin to bless himself with. Retrenchment 
was imperative. Ho therefore assembled his 
army and addressed his brave soldiery in the 
following terms >— 

“My friends, I have no longer the means of 
paying you your wages. I have, accordingly, 
disposed of your services to a "great power, 
who will lead you into Africa. You will have 
double pay.” 

The Commissariat arrangements were 
neither extensive nor intricate; and the entire 
force was soon in heavy marching order (baud 
included) with drums beatiug and colours 
flying. The departing army made its first 
halt, on its way to Africa, at Zwfiibriiken, 
a village celebrated for the excellence of its malt 
liquor; as Heinrich was id ways ready to testify. 

ltend of Anjou has Baid, that a king without 
music is a crowned ass; ,v ond the Prince, after 
the departure of his brave band, became the 
most unhappy of potentates. Albertina alone 
consoled him ; but in a very short time she 
also took her departure, accompanied by a 
flmwdfe attendant. The alleged reason for the 
|bttrt»y was a visit to an old relation. 

The loss of his farms, of his fortune, of his 
anBfy, and wttn of his band, did not affect the 
Prince, it was observed, so much as tins; and 
the Prince placed in Rrobrecht’s hands a 
latter ‘addressed to his unde, without, how¬ 
ever, desiring him to take it to its destination 
without lorn of time. The letter ran as 
follows 

“Kt dear Unde, 

‘•P neither can, nor do I any longer 
deaim to remain a Prince. 

u yt \len you receive the letter I nlin.ll have 
taken my departure from my dominions. I 
abandon to you all ray rights; requiring only at 
your hands, as a compensation for the same, a 
yearly penrion of one thousand flvo hundred 
florins. I will let you know When you are to 


forward me my pension. Kmp Krobxecht near 
your petyan, be is a good and lqyal sOmnt 

"I embrace y<Mt,«%ctkmptely, 

** AuoPBTtJS-RicBaBi>-ympfojaa;mr- 

AirBOHstH4npAnpsB%. H 

And the following morning, as sbon os .the 
rising sun had tinged with its first rosy 
beams the muslin curtains of his bed-room 
windows—silk curtains were used only in tlto 
throne-room—his Serene Highness spring 
from his couch, dressed himself hastily, and 
proceeded to pack into a small valise his four 
most precious articles. To wit 

A small canvas bag containing thirty 
crowns. 

A blue sash which had formerly encircled 
the taper waist of the pretty Albertina. 

Albertina’s letters. 

His favourite flute. 

ThiB done, he glided down stairs, placed the 
valise upon his hoise, mounted, and took his 
departure from Minnighwenbourgh, never to 
return. 

When he had reached the outskirts of the 
town, he paused and looked round, and his 
eyes rested upon the acacias which over¬ 
shadowed the tailor's dwelling. After a long 
gaze, he sighed and went liis way. 

His horse padded on steadily; till, towards 
evening, he arrived at a little forest retreat, 
surrounded by acacias, and fronted by a nicety - 
mown grass-plot, dotted with sevei al flower- 

a each containing a variety of plants in 
doom. lie thought of his own carnations, 
and wished they could be transplanted. 

He entered the cottage, and an aged 
domestic received him politely. He had 
scarcely sat down near the window, when he 
perceived, at a turning of the gravel walk, 
two ladies approaching. One of them was 
old, of a gentle and prepossessing counte¬ 
nance ; the other was Albertina. 

In a few words the ex-Prince put the ladies 
in possession of oil that had occurred. “ Al¬ 
bertina,” said the Prince, “ how sweet would 
be a life spent herewith you 1 1 cannot now 
demand your hand after having foregone the 
possession of it when I was a prince. Behold 
to day my entire fortune!—— I have thirty 
ducats in my valise, and I am’assured a 
pension of fifteen hundred florins a-year.” 

“ My Prince,” said the aunt, “you have 
no cause for despair. Albertina loves you. 
Remain here. She shall come to see me every 
month; and when I shall have been assured 
that your resolution of manying her is not 
the result of a momentary enthusiasm; when 
I am convinced that you do not regret your 
palace and powerj then we will arrange all 
for the best* 


When she presented to him, a month 
later, the little hand of Albertina he ex¬ 
claimed^w he pressed it to his laps, “ Adieu, 
adieu, Hesse Minnigissengen; adieu the sad 












piwfc ;,and yetUeserogs be upon it. if itb*« 
Men the price of the future! ” The future waf 
happlnessboth to bun arid to Albertina. 

Ajj- plahfi uhostdhtatlouB man end wife, 
rib lived in' the cottage part of 
the *fo. iStl in the finest seasons took pleasant 


the year, ana in the finest seasons toon pleasant 
tours to different parts of Europe. 

Sim conclusion of the history of the great 
political: movement which caused the ultimate 
aownfal of the amiable “tyrant” of Hesse 
Mumigissengen is soon told. By twelve 
o'clock on the day upon which the Prince 
fled there were eight princes of Hesse Minni- 
gissongen; .that evening there were ex¬ 
actly thirty-two. On the following morn¬ 
ing, the Prince's uncle—who had gladly 
accepted his nephew’s offer—sent over to 
Minnigissenbourgh an armed force, consisting 
of a corporal and ten men; which, in the brief 
space of two hours, effectually, and for ever, 
niftped the budding germs of the great Minni- 
gisseiibourgh revolt.* 

THE BUILDER'S HOUSE, AND THE 
BRICKLAYER’S GARDEN. 

BY AX EYE-WITNESS AND SUFFERER. 

I live in a damp house. Nothing can cure 
It. The form, or outline, of my house is in 
the usual bad modem taste, or rather the 
usual no-taste of the great mass of trading 
builders of the day; and at the back there is 
a bit of garden, enclosed by three walls, and 
“laid out” for me in the usual no-taste of 
hard straight lines. My second floor back 
window commands a view of a long row of 
new houses, which will inevitably be as damp 
as my own. Each has its garden—all exactly 
alike, and as hard-favoured and graceless as 
mine. This is no sort of consolation to me. 
On the contrary, by reason of my sympathy 
with those who will become their tenants, 
they multiply my own grief and indiguation. 
As I have watched the rise and progress of 
the whole row, day by day, from tno very 
first brick (every morning during the in¬ 
tervals of shaving), 1 am enabled to record 
the same, in the hope that it may be of some 
little public service. 

I should premise, that by the term of 
“builder,” I do not so much refer to the 
regularly trained master of the craft, who 
often works under an architect, and always 
upon sound regular principles (though ho is 
frequently guilty, like the rest), as to that 
very huge class, who, having risen by their 
industry and Bkill as master bricklayers, 
ought to have remained in that position, and 
not to have started forward as the builders 
of heaps of bouses and innumerable streets, 
filling par extensive suburbs with, ill-drained, 
incomwod' *us, damp, and shapeless abodes, 
“lining hi a free country,” of course this 
cannot be prevented; the only way, therefore, 

* ThS mUUas-af thl* tile Is tsksn ftwa sn tmiulng 

areata tw wiwo . > - • 
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.to bring about a ealutam reform fa those 
patters,i» t p jaafa fhe phtiHc moreeflveto 
the* 1 eyU, and more waiy Jfcr< people usually 
arer—in taking a .hanvitm It ns nwane ) #pd«fly 
needful to be. cautious «t thJs iira^ wfc the 
expectation of a million or tiro pi sdditional 
visitors ia Loudon, from theprerinceeiM* klfr 
than from the continent (Mr. 

Thomas Miller, of Edinburgh, him put forth a 
calculation that there will Be seven "dhVflPE of 
visitors), is causing new blocks of houses, and 
streets upon street^ to be “ run up V with a 
rapidity which may very well accord with the 
new building principles of iron «m<i glass, out 
is very unsuitable to the old principles of 
bricks and mortar. 

But, to the point. I live in a damp house 
—ugly in shape, with a shapeless garden—and 
I have taken it for a lease of seven years. A 
friend of mine recently took a house in the 
country on a lease. It was in the summer 
that he took it, as I did mine, and it was than 
dry enough; but in winter was so damp 
that he was obliged to shut it up, and 
when he went to look at it in the spring, 
mosses and fungus had grown from the 
ceilings on the ground-floor, and a colony 
of toadstools had risen up in the dining-room 
corners. T am more fortunate than that. 
By dint of lires in almost every room, I can 
live in my house all through the winter; hut 
there is a thick mist and bloom upon the 
painted walls and wainscoats—the walls of all 
j the rooms arc so damp that prints mildew 
upon them, and the paper bulges and wants 
to lie peeled off; while the painted stair-case 
walls are covered over with caricatures and 
other finger-drawings made by my children 
in the moisture, as high as they can reach, 
and these are duly obliterated by the rills 
and streams that, every now and then, pour 
down front above. Pyer will not hold at all on 
the walls of the ground-floor; there is a mist 
or a fog in every n#>iu, except fhe kitchen, 
and wherever there is a mat or a bit o: 
carpet laid down upon the bricks, it becomes 
perfectly mouldy in the course of a week, and 
covered over with red worms, and slugs, or 
other creaturesf who get through the crevices 
beneath, and cling to it for warmth. Such if 
the house, which I took one fine summer’s 
day on a seven years’ lease; twgeonly haring 
at present expired. - 

My garden is enclosed by five walls, of un¬ 
equal length and height, and, instead of the 
beds and walks, being “laid out,” with_some 
view to this necessary outline, and to hide ft 
or make the best of it, the very reverse, of 
this is done ;—the eye being either leu up to 
each wall by the bed or walk, repeatin#the , 
same angle, or else a bed is madf havrogoo 
relation to anything, and a shapeless patcnOr 
heavy lump in itself. Then, in digging m anyof 
these beds, the roost unlooked-for « 

have been encountered. Broken' kripu*' M 
all sizes, and fragments of stone umu^fruile j 
bits of wood (lying cross-ways, hfnriW^he 















Irifothe spade, of oodwe), and mama* of! for the houses, 4 $ broken btfaltorubbieh, and 
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road drift, horse-hair, and «»»y pa-rvu Tiw twfk wt"nMM j m~ W1V ‘UCUIUOIVJDBK 
, , „ , Three old’shoes, with theremsassm and arrangemcait <rf anything of th» kind. 
'Studied soles j a piece at rotten waistooat; with Can it be 1—is it poasiblethayean intend!— 
. rusty metal battens; some old rope, Mid * yes—and my shaving-water has got odd from 
.broom-handle ; broken, crockery, such as bits my continually stopping to look down .upon 
of tea-cups and basins, .and brown delf-ware; the bricklayers* operations—it is a fact, that, 
a rusty knife or tv ; an old hat (a very diffi- after merely cutting off the grass for tori, 
cult thing, indeed, for a made to deal with, they have begun to build upon the hare clay! 
at twelve or thirteen inches below the ear- The first house has actually been placed upon 
- j&oe) j a number of dothes-pegs; half a prop; the bare damp soil, without even the pretence 


gravelt We look ki Wsln^ftir tho-de 
and arrangemeait of anything of tfo! 


they earn intend t— 


a battered pewter-pot; and here and there a of any intermediate foundation whatever, 
complete bed, or mine, of broken laths. The construction of the house-drains. 1 
shavings, end miscellaneous rubbish,—buried perceive, is upon the old bad plan. Instead of 
at aaany the depth of a spade, or a spade and glazed earthenware pipes of some four inches 
a half, j&s.for altering the shape and direction diameter in the bore, tliey are laying down 
of the walks, let the reader tnink of the ex- the old fashioned brick-built drains, of twelve 
jKBsej and trouble, and time of that—all the or fourteen inches tqwrc, and with the branch 
gravel to be raised with a pickaxe, and carried drains intersecting them at right angles, in- 
elsewhere, and fresh mould, for two feet depth, stead of long acute angles in the direction of 
to bo brought from a nursery. In the country, the outward flow. Moreover the drains are 
these matters are not difficult to manage, with constituted on a level, or nearly so, and with 
the help of a single gardener; but, in a small no calculation for the proper degree of fall, or 
suburb-garden, such “ improvements ” are graduated descent, so that on any occasion of 
seldom to be ventured. a temporary stoppage, owing to improper sub- 

I have said that my hack second-floor stances having got into the dr&in, or a flood- 
window commanded a view of a very long ing from heavy rains, the whole of the sewage 
row of new honses and gardens, which T had having no downward pressure from its own 
seen manufa ctured from the very earliest weight, will inevitably now back to the house, 
stage. A brief account of the principal pro- and deluge the cellars and ground floors most 
cesses will explain all that has been previously odoriferously. 

related, and a great deal more; the truth of I believe they intend to make the out-fall 
which tens of thousands of householders will of the drains, according to the new regula- 
recognise, but too readily. 1 shall begin at tions, and drain down into the main sewers, 
the RagiiKvIntr. But 1 have seen several consultations in cer- 

My dreaon g-room window overlooks an tain curious spots, where a cesspool would 
irregular piece of fallow land, which extends have been preferred, but for the salutary foar 
from the furthermost end of my garden wall of a visit from the Metropolitan Commia- 
ever an extent of some five hundred yards in sioners of Sewers, whose surveyors are worthy 
length, by one hundred in breadth. This land of far better masters. The builder, however, 
•hi covered with a sort of rank grass, which does the “next best thing;” lie builds a 
.gives it the lode of a neglected field, like the brick dust-hole closo under the kitchen win- 
sluggard’s garden; ” but the soil of this dow, and in a line beneath the dining-room 
i»SSgetation is only a few ikehes deep, the whole window. 

piece of land being of yellow day. Except Of the materials of which the house is 
m Ike hottest season of the year, it is always built, as of its slight and rapid structure, I 
in s damp condition, and whenever there has shall not pause to speak, nor of its inward in¬ 
here rain the whole surface reeks, and a fog conveniencies in the arrangement of the 
over it. * rooms, and general clumsiness, and want of 

^ <<&rtfais “ very desirable plot of ground for forethought and contrivance; because these 
abuikhng lease,” Mr. Boomy, the builder, of things so much depend on circumstances, that 
Lumbago Place—a respectable, business-like they are almost beyond the pale of influence 
■ m a n 1 •t ao terminee to build a row of houses, except inasmuch as one can put people on 
each with a good strip of garden, and makes their guard to look well into all such matters * 
contracts w»h his bricklayer and carpenter before buying or tenanting any house. It is 
fogt the entire tow. extending the foil length a question for individuals. Let their eves be 
of the desirable plot of land, shall be com- widely opened to it. But the external form 


eacbwitfaagood si 
contracts wnh his 
fold; the entire tow. 
of the desirable m 


tending the foil length 
of land, shall he com¬ 


pleted, and -made, what is considered by of a house, row, or street, is a public question 
builders, “ habitable/’ on or before the be- of taste. The character of the nation in ro- 
poning of next March. It is now November, sped of its buildings, is, more or less irapli- 


ieymust.be aH ready to receive visitors of cated in it, as every “Prospect Place,” and 
i Great Exposition—eo there’s no time to “ Paradise Bow,” attests, not to ruention-the 


the Great Exposition—eo there’s no time to 
belCsfc average run of &B suburban “ Termere,” and 

Thegtound is forthwith measured off, and “Streets.” • - ‘-u. . .0 

lsrtlkd,/«nd»eare-loads of'bricks, and seaf- The form of the,-house tb*fc hreigjtown «p 


lanhduarire. That damp before my ayes u that of a botX, or chest sst 
L-n-ffeMf good fo u ndati o n upright. It has four walls,«fr rides, within 









THE BUILDER’S HOUSE 


'top # 4 ’bottom. It is nearly * square, tad 
the only thing that internets this cube-like 
outlinejg a row of chimney-pots, which they 
are uow placing upon ft. This is no ordinary 
■cottage or lodge; it ia what is called, a good, 
substantial, brick-built, eight-roomed house. 

As to any such thing as “design,” the 
builder has ■evidently no more thought of it 
than if architecture had never existed in the 
world, and men had always made houses 
simply to “cover them.” It is as though we 
were living in a primitive state of nature, in 
respect to house building, while possessing 
all the materials of art anu civilisation. 

A second house is rapidly rising, like the 
first; a third is commenced; the ground for a 
fourth and fifth is being levelled. Each one 
is exactly like the other; placed, without 
further foundation, upon the bare damp clay. 
Square brick box after box, they rise, and Air. 
lb jo my rul» his hands as lie speculates on the 
rent he Bhall demand, and their speedy occu¬ 
pancy by a tenant desiring a nice airy resi¬ 
dence on the outskirts of London. 

But uow for the “ garden.” The ground at 
the hack of the house was levelled and en¬ 
closed by walls, in the shape of the house, as 
nearly as possible. It would have been a 
square by choice, but circumstances have 
caused it to be somewhat too long. 1 n short, 
it is of that well-known outline, called a 
“ strip,” being, of all others, the most difficult 
to deal with for the picturesque or graceful 
laying out of a garden, even when the dimen¬ 
sions are of some extent; but when small, 
needing the greatest exercise of ingenuity to 
prevent ugliness and awkwardness, or the 
hardest hues that can offend the eye. But 
what is the gardener about 1 He has got a 
bricklayer's line, aud : a drawing it ulong 
parallel with the wall, for the formation of a 
long border, thus repeating the hard outline ; 
and instead of carrying the eye away from it, 
or endeavouring to conceal it, lie is literally 
forcing it into the most rivetting attention. 
Gardener did I call him ?—no, it is one of the 
bricklayers, assisted by a hodsmau. Several 
cart-loads of mould are now brought into the 
garden, and shot down, and to work they go 
m “laying-out.” 

Each strip of ground is separated from that 
belonging to the next house by a long wall. 
The wall of the first one is only half finished, 
' and a bricklayer is at work upon the other 
ride, while the gardening bricklayer on this 
ride is laying down the mould for a border. 
Numerous pieces of broken and chopped-oft 
brick, with corresponding dabs of mortar, 
consequently fall over and are mixed up with 
the bonier mould, which the bricklayer on 
this side carefully buries, and then proceeds to 
make the binder very fine on the surface. A 
nth ia next measured off by the bricklayer’s 
fine, parallel with the border, thus again re¬ 
peating the sharp outline of the wall; and this 
path is covered with brick-rubbish and stones, 
.aa& waBtroddsa andhasten down, so that it 
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would be zto nail trouble to change the 
form and dhttsthfe .oT the path, if any 
tenant bad the taste andmoral courage to 
attempt it. % wajr«of making this laying 
out perfect of its kind, a lengcentral bad is 
sow marked off, and covered with mould, 
parallel with the previous lines, and bring an 
exact counterpart of the outline of the entire 
strip, only some sizes less. 

The gardening bricklayer manages his spade 
very assiduously, and neatly too, conriderisg 
it is not Ins proper tool,—in fact, from his 
general handiness, I conjecture him to he -an 
Irishman; and also, 1 must add, from his want 
ol‘ forethought: for this morning I perceive 
he is about to finish the top row of the wall 
bricks, to do wliicli he stands on this ride, thus 
trampling down all his fine surface of border- 
mould as he goes, besides strewing it all over 
with a second fall of fragments of brick and 
mortar. By night he has done. Next morning 
lie is there again; not with his trowel, but 
his spade, carefully burying all the hits of 
brick and rubbish, and once more working 
the surface of the mould very fine to look at. 

Morning after morning nave I watched 
these various operations during three mouths, 
and now, finally, I behold, a long row of new 
square brick-boxes, set npon damp clay— 
I drained ou an old and very bad system, and 
having in other respects, the most inconve¬ 
nient arrangement—a succession of dust-holes 
close under the kitchen-windows, and in a 
line beneath the back dining-room window— 
aud I am presented with a>snccesrion of some 
eighteen straight walls, enclosing straight 
strip of garden, each lined out by the brick¬ 
layer, in liarallcl lines, as a bricklayer natu¬ 
rally would do, and each one l>eing the exact 
counterpart of the other. The whole set are 
made neat and sightly for letting, by the use 
of the broom to fgireep out all manner of 
rubbish from the houses,—and the spade to 
bury it carefully 4n the garden beds and 
borders. 

Some poor woman, a bankrupt laundress, a 
servaut-ol-all-work out of place, or a char¬ 
woman with her family, is put iu to “ mind 
the house,” mill open the door to those who 
are looking out for a house. The rubbish 
and refuse riie and her family will accumulate 
during her stay, perhaps of one month, per¬ 
haps of six, must not be thrown into the dust- 
hole, for that has to be kept tidv for letting; 
site therefore gets a man, or her husband when 
he comes home in the evening, to bury it 
“ somewhere ” in the garden. 

The extreme ends of these garden walls are 
met by the ends of other garden walls on the 
opposite side. I turn my gaze on than: raj 
often while sitting at my dressing-table,■ but 
gain little consolation from what 1 see. On 
this side, the outline of the garden walls is 
nearly the same as those I have been deeorib- 
ing, and the laying out displays mo better 
taste. Several of these strip aft laid out 
in three round puddings of bads, Bps after 
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given Hp we matter, tod allowed the whole 
strip' tplie liketbe nwiow-^eld of rank grass, 
fromwhich iBejr were originally separated by 
thertmilder's irauj!!.' t '. 

.. look afc the great mass of our houses 
and streets—suburban houses and streets in 
1 espdciai4f& . foreigner would suppose we had 
no arphitects among us. “What!” eries Mr. 

, John Bull, “do you mean to compare any 
•• fotsafii houses with English houses for con* 
veoience, comfort, and snugnesB 1" Cer- 
. ta&fty. not, Mr. Bull, with regard to tlie inside 
domestic arrangements; but those are not 
thb builder’s department—-they are tlie work 
of the carpenter, the cabinet-maker, the 
upholsterer, and the ironmonger. I am 
speaking of the external form ami ap|>ear- 
. anceof our modern houses, and 1 affirm that 
it would never occur to a foreigner that such 
.persons as architects were ever consulted, 
except on particular occasions, and that, in 
‘ Act, nearly all our houseB are the product of 
the brains of wealthy, enterprising, master- 
bricklayers, or builders who, like my friend 
Mir.Boomy, have risen into “builders ” from 
that questionable foundation. For this reason, 

' a boose With us is in shape nothing more than 
a square box, and a street is a succession of 
boxes. There is no more external “design ” 
in. them than goes to the construction of a box, 
or,a rabbit-butch—a child’s first drawing of 
“ a House ” on a slate; and a street is often no 
. better to look at than a set of menagerie cages 
.' -Make away the bars, and place windows in 
J tbs front, and add a door^jvitn steps, and some 
^chimneys, and there yon have our modem 
,i Houses. Sometimes an attempt is made to 
w over the heavy squareness by uu orna¬ 
mental door-way, a flight of stone steps, 

'« 'or'an enormous entrance-porch, or by stick¬ 
ing'* small bit of a wing to one side, like 
w bduse and its little one. Bat there’s the 
amidst all the awkward half-eon- 
scioiif attempts j;o hide it. Frequently, a 
variator is yet more obviously sought by a 
skreen'or parapet at the top; and yet mure 
frequentljf by a. rising roo£ m imitation of a 
haystack single houses, and of a bam in a 
- atoll #ow of booses. But, after all, there is 
. the builder's, .box, standing with sturdy utili¬ 
tarianism in the middle of all these vain at- 
^tempts, as oto should say doggedly (not to add 
' stupdly), “ WeDr-ind a good Btrong box toa”, 
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And lo I the widegste opebing *• '•* *'*' J 

,Bend forth a dense smy; -■-**' ■>' 1 

In the. sun’s bright beams Iheiraraioiir^iSRBi*’" 
And their war-steeda shrilly neigh. . ’ - .i‘w 



From their saddle-bows down-bending , '. ‘ 

They sweep to meetthe foe— 

But is it from fear that their full career 
Is cheek’d even as they got ' 

It is not fear that ohocksthom, ‘ v - 

But pity’s gentle sway; 

For on infant train on the verdant plain - 
Are group’d in frolic play. 

The host they view with wonder I - 
Admire their trappings gay. 

Their plumes of white sad their lanoos bright. 
And their steeds that court the fray. 

With greeting and with pleasure 
They clap their little hands; 

And laugh and shout as the warlike rout 
Whirl high their deadly brands. 

Then spake the Chief Zonote— 

Valiant and gentle knight! 

“ To your mothera begone, each truant one. 
And screen ye from the fight 1” 

“ Revoke that word, Zen ate," 

Then spoke his comrades forth; 

“ For this infant band is placed in our band 
As hostages of worth.” 

“ Now shame on ye, by Allah! 

Shame on all such !” cried he: 

“ May bearded men by us be ta’en,— 

Mot smiling infancy 1” 


OUB PHANTOM SHIP. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Now that Central America is very gene¬ 
rally looked to as a Land of Mope, the 
imagination glows over the picture of what it 
is destined to become. Though most of us like 
to know as much as travellers will tell us, about 
the country of the Incas, very few of us care 
to experience what it now actually is. Fleas, 
fevers, and frijoles,. to say nothing of con¬ 
vulsions, political and natural, earthquakes 
and revolutions, go far to quench the spirit 
of the traveller. Only the other day war waa-ji 
declared with the small state of Honduras by <’ | 
the small Htates of Guatemala and San Sal- ■ 
vador. Valiant ragamuffins by the .dozen 
will form armies, dodge each other, march 
and countermarch. There will be universal 
crisis, as our neighbours call itt: . Never-): 
mind.* We travel in our Phantom Shift-and ^s 
we will wander through the land as pbtotanuu’ >?' 

Already we have traversed the Athuitie in n 
our Phantom Shift tod have beecp<hBtoched 
by a gopd sheet <» vain withinIhfttrofitobyy 
the tune we reaoh Belize. AzvBritott, wo 
will first visit 3feii?&,.the - ■ 


















! aqdalKt of cosst oa ths Atlantic; Honduras 
' with Atlantic coast alow the bay named 
after it Under these Hes first, San Salvador, 
with the Pacific forming its searmargin. 
Then Nicaragua, with a long coast on the 
; Pacific, and containing lakes, but with a very 
little piece of coast on the Atlantic. The 
, great part of the Atlantic coast line from 
Honduras southward is in possession of 
the Mosquito Indians. Costa Bica in the 
narrowest part of the Central American 
Isthmus, occupies the breadth from sea to 
sea, but has by a great deal its longest coast 
line on the Pacific side. Then comes the 
remainder of the Isthmus, including the line 
of railway between Chagres and Panama, but 
Central America does not extend so far. We 
will begin our travels at Belize and ramble 
i southward, until we take ship again iu Costa 
Rica at Punta Arenas ou the Pacific side, for 
reasons hereinafter to be mentioned. 

Here wo are, then, near the British settle¬ 
ment, as we before said, after haling felt how 
water can dash down between the tropics ; 
raining, not cats and dogs, but tigers and 
rhinoceroses. Belize appears to rise out of 
the sea as we approach ; a range of white 
houses running for a mile along the shore— 
government house at one end, barracks at the 
other; a picturesque bridge, somewhere about 
the middle, crosses a river which divides the 
settlement. At the mouth of the river, on an 
island, is a little fort. There is a church 
spire, and, behind all, a background made by 
groves of cocoarnuts. Vessels at anchor in 
the harbour, raftB of mahogar.v, canoes 
paddled to and fro, and there is the govern¬ 
ment dory made out of the trunk of a 
mahogany tree. Belize lives upon mahogany. 
The mahogany cutters are free blacks, who 
form the staple population of the town. There 
is a Court of J ustice in Belize. Seven Judges 
sitting on heavy mahogany chairs, seven 
ordinary men of business, sit to hear causes. 
There are plenty to be tned; there is a jury 
to try them, but there *s not a lawyer in the 
settlement. The merits of each case are fairly 
brought out, by mutual explanations, and 
shrewd questioning. The decisions are 
founded upon homely common tense, and the 
strict purpose of protecting honest men. The 
suitors have a right of appeal from this court 
to England, but they makeno use of it. How 
many appeals would there be in the English 
(Marts if every suitor knew, that go into what 
. court he sagfit, he would find the law to be the 
,;tynoiQq&.o^Btioef ' 

We walk among the bustle of Belize, then 
step -into- o«r Phantom Ship, and sailing 
'islpttjy up the Belize River, one turn shuts 
^ .mfcgejflwto sight—and we are in the 


explore them,' so we let the current float nu*.', 
back into the bustle of Belize, and through j 
Belize, till we can .hoist our ghostly 'whs$e 
sail and put out to sea again. 

Our voyage is a short one. In the extreme 
corner of Honduras Bay we find the ’ 
Dolce. Mountains clothed up to their very 
summits with the brightest foliage, are parted 
by an ample stream; we pass between them, 
we are enclosed on all sides by a forest wall. 
The course of the broad stream is hidden by 
its windings ; trees, piled upon trees environ 
us, the rocks are hidden oy luxuriance of 
shrubs that hurst forth out of every crevice. 
The air is odorous of fruits and flowers. The 
plumage of the cocoa-nut, the huge stems of 
the cotton trees, are bound together by a net¬ 
work of parasites, whose crimson blossoms 
cover them, whose runners hang in festoons 
from the boughs and dip into the placid water. 
There are orange trees and lemons, pine¬ 
apple, banana, plantain; but there is no song 
of birds. We float for nine miles, bnried thus 
within a scene of solemn beauty, catching now 
and then a gleam of sunset on our faces, and ■ 
then the mountains part on either hand ; for ' 
we have reached the broad lake, Golfo Dolce,, 
into which the River Dolce first flows from 
the heights of Guatemala. The lake, studded 
with islands, is now glorious before the setting 
sun. We steer for the little port of Isabel— 
a port, of Guatemala, on tne Gulf—-behind 
which mountain rises above mountain—-there 
we land. The removal of a mud bar from the 
mouth of the harbour would make this one of 
the best ports in the srorld. The small popula¬ 
tion here at present is composed of Indians, 
negroes, people of mixed Wood, and a few 
Spaniards. Not far from Isabel there is auother 
port, St. Thorns^ with a sheltered harbour. 
Wo wait for morning and pasB on, leaving our 
ship to find its way without a pilot or a crew, 
round Cape Horn and wait for us on the 
Pacific coast of Costa Rica. We are now in 
Guatemala, the most northern state, and on the 
high road to its capital. This road takes high 
ground at the very outset, for it begins by 
running up the Mico Mountains. _ . 

Starting from Isabel, and passing a small, 
suburb, we cross a marshy plain, and the®, to ; 
a Few minutes drive into primeval forest. Ta.^ 
central America, roads mean lanes cut by 4*4". 
into the otherwise impenetrable wood, just 
wide enough to give room for the intues to 
meet and pass each other. The stems of the 


into by the mules, washed, totoralfiS, 
and bristles with a cfovau&de-fnie at inighty 
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trtHalA, 'unsd bidgood-by© to Honduras, in 
which State we alu.iVjmt travel. ■ • 

- We teottld have found it a land of valley 
, ahd mountain (for “ Honduras ” is by inter- 
prtitation “valleys") tugged and barren. It 
has gold and silver mines,oat hath also revo- 
Interns, and the mines are almost abandoned. 
It has, as everybody knows, mahogany, booght 
by the Belize merchants of the Honduras 
government, at the rate of about ten dollars 
per tree. It exports hides and a little sarsa¬ 
parilla. Then we leave Honduras, and float 
swiftly on through Guatemala till we reach 
its capital; that is called Guatemala too, and 
once was regarded as the capital of all Central 
America. 

Guatemala, the town, at a distance looks 
extremely handsome. It. has many churches, 
many gardens interspersed among the houses. 
The streets, on entering, wo find to be all 
straight, and the honses all one story high. 
Well, there’s an earthquake now, at any rati*! 
We imvc Iwen very fortunate in getting all 
the way from Isabel without one. The sen- 
sation is like that which we have on ship¬ 
board when the vessel lurches. There are 
two or three rolls, and the sudden settling is 
the worst part, of the shock. We see that a 

{ food many people have jnmjied out of their 
louses, It is on account of the frequent 
earthquakes that they are built only one story 
high. Earthquakes are disagreeable; folks do 
not become used to them, but, on the contrary, 
are said with each experience to acquire some 
increase of dread. This veiy town is a place 
begotten of an earthquake. It was founded 
no longer ago than the year 1773, when the 
old capital—Old Guatemala—-suffered from a 
disastrous earthquake that eventually tired 
its patience. Before that, in 1717, the volcano 
of tiro—for the old capital stood between two 
volcanoes, and one was of fire, the other of 
water—the volcano of fire had been extremely 
active, and its eruption bad been accompanied 
with a dose of earthquake and devastation, 
which was continued for four months. Before 
that, in 1686, a tenth part of the population 
had been swept off by an epidemic. Before 
that, in 1661 , there was an extraordinary 
earthquake, and the wild beasts came to town 
to be protected. Before that, in 1601 , there 
was a pestilence. Before that, in 1585 - 6 , 
there was for months incessant fire from the 
volcano, and earthquakes; in December, 1586 , 
numbers of the people were buried under 
ruins, the ridges of mountains were torn off, 
and there were great chasms in the ground. 
Before that, in 1581 , the volcano threw up 
sueh a load of ashes, that lights were required 
inthe houses at mid-day. Before that, in 
1575-6-7, there were ruinous earthquakes. 
Before that, in 1608 , there was an egudemio. 
Before that, in 1541, the capital was founded, 
because another capital before that had been 
swept ate ruins by the descent of a huge 
tcnwafcbeariug with it rocks and trees, down 
the «d«i ofthe volcano of water. 


The new GuttteSMd* in built She all tomtit 
of what has been ftoankhAnserina, is square 
blocks, so that all the streets are straight and 
cross each other at rightaugtee. The honses 
are, as we saw, one story high; hot ^MOioas, 
with large dome and windows, and iron bai* 


are, as we saw, one story highj hot qpaeioas,. 
with large doors and windows, and iron bal¬ 
conies. There is a public market square, with 
a fountain in the middle, and on one side tee 
Cathedral, a fine structure, with tee arch¬ 
bishop’s palace and a school; opposite teat 
the government house and some law courts) 
on a third side, guard-house and barracks; 
and on the fourth, a corridor, occupied by tee 
chief shops of the city, which are all “ general 
stores.” The water of the fountain comes 
from a distance of twelve miles, by an aque¬ 
duct, which supplies all Guatemala, and 
yields a surplus which plays about the town 
in fifty public fountains. These supply water 
freely to the poor, and many of teem are 
covered with stone buildings and partitioned 
off into stone troughs, for washing clothes. 
Hear this — 0, London ! —of the land of 
frijoles! 

The chief amusement in Guatemala consists 
in letting off fireworks in the streets, every 
Saint’s day. This is a Saint’s day, and the 
fireworks come after the earthquake. We 
will look to a hotel for shelter. Alas, there 
is no hotel, no inn. Possibly we may get a 
lodging. A lodging in Central America 
menus a room. A room—four walls, and 
nothing else. We’ll borrow a bed, to see 
what that is like. It is an ox-hide, foil of 
fleas. Not that fleas matter in the ox-hide, 
for the floor, of linked clay, broken, is full 
of fleas in ever}’ crevice. Phantoms though 
we are, we will not sleep In Guatemala. 
Guatemala is the best town in Central Ame¬ 
rica ; and the Mica Mountain is not tee 
worst road. 

We float off to theMeserted capital. Not 
quite deserted; many clung to it when the 
now town was built*for it is situated in a 
fertile district; the new town is not. It hss 
a desolate appearance, its fine old cathedral 
cracked from top to bottom—ruined -houses 
with huts planed in tee corners of them. 
We will go on a few miles, to the city of 
Amatitlan. Old Guatemala and Amatitlan 
are the centres of tee cochineal plantations 
Each house in Amatitlan has its cactus 
ground, as, in English villages, each cottage 
has its cabbage garden. In Central America 
you have the cactus at home, in all its glory. 
On unfrequented mountains there, we wander 
among cactus blossoms, five varieties of 
cactus are employed to feed the cochineal 
insect. The valley of Amatitlan is covered 
with cochineal estates. In this valley is a 
lake whereinto two streams flow, and out of 
which there flows a river. On tee lake floats 
pumice -atone, springs of boiling-water bubble 
round it. Steam pours out of orevioee, here 
and there, in tee adjacent mountains, The 
whole ground is volcanic. In someparts of 
tea valley well-diggers almost bunt their 





















And deep cuttings or tunnels are neither of 
them quite safe in the society of volcanoes, 
however matter-of-fact they may seem to 
Englishmen. Furthermore, it is said that the 
Port of St. John del Sur, is not on eligible 
one, swept during five mouths of the year by 
an adverse north wind. The harbour of 
Realejo forms an admirable terminus, per¬ 
fectly embayed, and sheltered by an island at 
its mouth, while the proposed canal route, 
although longer, presents much less engi¬ 
neering difficulty. Not that it is difficult to 
engineers to operate just as they please, upon 
dead matter; but tluit to make a tunnel or a 
cutting is one thing, and to insure it against 
earthquakes, is another. In May, 1844, a 
series of violent earthquake shocks passed 
over the precise site of this projected cutting, 
and did great damage to the town of 
Nicaragua. 

The unhealthiness of the Atlantic coast— 
Ihe danger to European overseers during 
that part of the operation which will concern 
the river Saint John; the worthlessness of 
native labour, the question of the necessity 
of negro free labour, and all such matters, 
we need not discuss. It may be noted, how¬ 
ever, that in making tho new railway from 
Chagres to Panama, tho works have been 
imprudently commenced, on the unhealthy 
aide. Commencement at the other end 
might have given some time to the labourers 
in which they could become better accli¬ 
matised. . 

Now we are about to quit the state of 
Nicaragua. It ia a counter of rich, fertile 
plains and -slopes, freely besprinkled with 
volcanic peaks. It can produce fine indigo, 
cotton, sugar, and cocoa. Mahogany, cedar 
1 * : abound in its forests j 
tiers,. and political convul- 
'pwns. * , 
llica, the most southern 
jfopfo years past has been 
a given up the revohi- 


uhtil we reach 


old volcano looks down on the mischief 
smoking quietly. • ( 

The coffee of Costa Rica sent to Europe,' fo 
not shipped on the Atlantic side. The moun¬ 
tains, valleys, marshes, and prevailing rains 
of the Atlantic coast, make that side so im¬ 
practicable, that although they have a port 
ou the Atlantic, the Costa Paeans phudder 
at the difficulty and expense of makingroads 
to it for transport of their produce, there¬ 
fore they make roads suitable for country 
carts—better than mule trades, to their port 
on the Pacific, Funta Arenas, in the Gulf of 
Nicoza. This port is formed by a sandpit 
about two leagues long, running out from toe 
main laud, enclosing a harbour sheltered by 
.two islands, and accessible to small vessels, 
which cau receive and land cargo only by 
boats. The village is built upon the sandpit, 
aud from hence the coffee is exported. Here, 
too, there is a Pearl Fishery. The Costa 
Ricans think it better to sell their coffee in 
Europe at the disadvantage of three pounds a 
ton, by paying freight for the circumnaviga¬ 
tion of South America, thou to make roads 
to their port of Matinas, ou the Atlantic, 
which, in point of mileage merely, is no 
farther distant from the coffee-grounds than 
Punta Arenas. 

Now we are at our jonmev's end, and 
waiting on the sandpit for our Phantom Ship, 
We have seen the surface of the land. Beneath 
the surface are abundant deposits of gold, 
silver, aud iron. We have seen Bomethfog of 
the wealth lavished by Nature upon that 
district of the world, whose part in the world’s 
history is destined to be hereafter as large as 
it now iB little. The present inhabitants of 
Central America*-Spanish, mixed or coloured 
—know no more of the ubo which they might 
make of their unlimited resources, than a baby 
knows what it can buy with half-a-crowu. 
An industrious and settled population, in 
the first place—no more revolutions—in the 
second place, good roads, are the great wants 
of Central America. Nothing but Anglo- 
Saxon energy will ever stir this sluggish pool 
into life. There ia no vigour in the reyolur 
tions even; they are not an active ebullition 
of the feelingSj but a chronic malady. 

Who is tp fell the trees, to destro y th e,sijijfc- 
liness of an exoessive vegetation 1 Who is .fo 
form the roads, to work the mines, to malrt 
tiie cultivated soil yield its best treaSqr^Mh 
their foil abundance 1 When the cojnfoepe 
ofEorope rfydl flow into .the 
tjheNiicaraguan Canal, those 
aiuiwered readily. 
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,v the QUEEN’S BAZAAR 

Tun articles displayed for sale at the 
Queer's Bazaar are brought together under 
peculiar drownstauoes* , Some of them are 
Sanded over by Her Majesty’s Revenue 
officers, who obtain them from passengers as 
they step ashore from foreign steamers. Sonic, 
ore thus unwillingly contributed by full- 
figured dowagers; by young ladies carrying 
poodles; by well-cloaked gentlemen; or by 
Individuals encumbered with protubo- 
sttteng bniady-bottles, formed like the “ stuff- 
ing" v adopted by actors when they play 


It i a, however, a pity that the smuggling pro- 

S nsities of Mrs. Brown, Miss Robinson, or 
r. Bombigs, Should be a cause of annoyance 
. to the thousands of passengers who land weekly 
on our coasts. It is a pity, that because Miss 
Bumble cannot resist the temptation of se¬ 
creting a bottle or two of Eau de Cologne be¬ 
tween the folds of her uaeked-up draperies; 
that because Mr.iltz-Fink must put Galignani’s 
edition of "Astoria" in his hat-box; their 
fellow-passengers should be subjected to the 
annoyance of having their wardrobes tumbled 
out upon a counter, for the amusement of the 
curious. It is distressing to witness the per¬ 
formance of the searcher’s duties. Mrs. Tiplip’s 
bases are thrown upon the counter, uncorded, 
uqlbeked. The searcher commences by re¬ 
moving huge piles of silk dresses; Mrs. Tiplip 
locking on m a state of the greatest excitement. 
The searcher vigorously rams his arm to the 
bottom of the trunk, and by a dexterous twist 
• tumbles its contents into a condition of the 
most picturesque confusion.* Mrs. Tiplip feds 
■ that she will faint, ii the man does not 
dtirfst at once. But, he regards neither her 
COnfiusion nor her expostulations. He rolls 
admen pairs of stockings upon the counter; 
he rattles her jewel-case ancuaska for the key; 
h, raiimtely inspects her supply of linen; he 
'ttnaga to public light all kinds of little secret 
coamstaos and artifices, which gentlemen are 
neiusoaUyprivileged to see. He hopes that 
there is no contraband article secreted in her 
needbpn- He trusts that there is nothing but 
cotton in her work-box; and having chalked 
a huge, hieroglyphic upon the trunk, pushes 
the whole tumbled exposed Leap from before 
him,and turns toanother victim. Now and then 
he ruthlessly seinrea bottle of brandy, a few 
yards of bu*,or a pair of new shoes; but 
generally finds nothingwerth touching. The 
value -of his contributions to the Queen’s 
Bazaar scaroely covers the amount of his 
salary. ■ j 

; Hi another part of the Custom House are 
, officials keeping tip the Queeftfe Bazaar stock' 
{^(mulcting the' merchants.. R is necessary 


4o prevent impoxtere understating the 
value of goods upon v ftich an ad duty 

:ia charged. To check this tendency, a%atem. 
has been adopted of buying those goods which 
the Custom House officers hold to be njndor- 
valned. Thus, when a merchant declares, the 
value of a bale of goods, and the officer 
believes the declaration to be understated, he 
pays the value the merchant has declared to 
the owner, and retains tlie goods. This course, 

! furnishes the chief articles which figure at (he 
periodical Custom House sale, very often, 
Her Majesty loses by these transactions. 
Thus, a merchant imported a quantity of 
soiled goods lately, which he declared at 
the value he honestly believed they would 
fetch. This declaration being, to the mind of 
the officials (who disregarded the damaged 
condition of the goods), understated, they 
paid the merchant his price on the part of 
ller Majesty, aud subjected them to the 
hammer, in the expectation that a round' 
sum would be realised by the bargain. It 
turned out, however, that the merchant had 
rather overstated the value; aud, the conse¬ 
quence was, that the goods were sold for about 
one hundred and fifty pounds less than the 
Custom House authorities had paid for them. 
As a large proportion of the goods sold under 
the authority of the Customs’ Commissioners 
are detained and paid for as undervalued, the 
bazaar is in some sort a Government specula¬ 
tion ; and one, probably, that does not return 
a huge per ceutagc of profit. The pickings 
from trunks, form items which it is easy to 
trace; the articles wrenched from the grasp 
of professional smugglers arc for the most 
part either tobacco or spirits. 

Having thus briefly reviewed the systems 
which fill Her Majesty’s Bazaar with all kinds 
of valuable commodities, we may enter the 
Queen’B Warehouse, situated on the ground- 
iloor of the Custom House, The Queen’s 
Warehouse is not an imposing apartment, 
either in its decorations or extent. It is 
simply a large square room, lighted by an 
average number of windows, and consisting of 
four bore walls, upon which there is not the 
most distant approach to decoration. Counters 
are placed in different directions, with, no re¬ 
gard to order or effect. Here and there, 


masses of drapery for sale are hung suspended 
from cords, or, to all appearance, nailed against 
the wall. Across one comer of the room, in 
the immediate vicinity of a very handsome 
inlaid cabinet, two rows of dilapidated Bath 
chaps are slung upon a rope. Close under 
three delicacies, stands a rosewood piano, on 


ance is, however, unhappily marred by the 
presumption of a. young gentleman who . is 
trying a gross, of s^Uons,irtu^LVat,teg. 
further end of. the, row. ofwiH)%:bCjuaymg, 
the first tew hote* «jt,4wr 
upon each,..with utter disregard^of thins Junta 
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THE -^UEEHnSr BA2AAB: 


tamo. At the elbow of this yttang genttetnaa 
ail'old gentleman is rubbing some raV silk-— 
os. 'thoiigh be longed to wash it—end then 
s&faJtftjg ! ft 'with & touching fondness. He 
carrial a catalogue in hie hand, and when he 
hoe completed hie inspection,' hastens to make 
some hieroglyphics in it 

Advancing a little more into the bazaar, 
and edging our way between all hinds of men 
in earnest conversation who “ think one and a 
quarter enough,” or who “wouldn’t mind 
taking the damaged with the sound,” or who 
are confident “ there is no longer any home 
market for such goods ”■—we reach the first 
long counter. Here, We discover a rich assort¬ 
ment of objects piled about in hopeless con¬ 
fusion. 

Eighty-nine opera glasses: three dozen “com¬ 
panions ”—more numerous than select, per¬ 
haps. Forty dozen black brooches—orna¬ 
mental mourning, sent over prolmbly by some 
foreign manufacturer, relying in the helpless¬ 
ness of our Woods-and-Forests-ridden Board 
of Health, and in the death-dealing fogs and 
stenches of our metropolis. Seventeen dozen 
daguerreotve plates, to receive ns many 
pretty ana happy faces. Eighty dozen 
brooches; nineteen dozen pairs of ear-rings; 
forty-two duzen finger-rings ; twenty-one 
dozen pail's of bracelets. The quantities 
and varieties are bewildering, and the ladies 
cluster about in a state of breathless excite¬ 
ment, or ‘give way to regrets that the 
authorities will not sell less than ten dozen 
tiaras, or half a dozen clocks. 

The French popular notion, that cveiy 
Englishman lias an exhaustless store of riches, 
seems to hold as firmly as ever; for, here wo 
find about three hundred dozen portes monnais, 
and countless purses, evidently of French 
manufacture. Presently wc ore shown what 
Mr. Carlyle would call “ a gigantic system of 
shams,” in five hundred atm thirty-eight gross 
of imitation turquoises. TV c stroll on, amused 
at the variety of the scene—the intent looks 
with which men are peering into all kinds of 
packages, testing all kinds of manufactures in 
all sorts of ways, and making notes eagerly 
in their catalogues. We pause before seven 
crosses, and nine crucifixes, “ mounted.” A 
particular interest attaches to these gaudy 
ceremonial trinkets of Berlin ware. They 
were put up to auction with a cigar-holder, 
and eleven finger-rings, for the sum of three 
pounds fifteen shillings. At the farther end 
of the long counter nefore which we have 
been pausing, ore some very finely-executed 
bronzes, and Dresden, and other vases, marked 
at exceedingly low prices. Yet, according 
to the catalogue, they have all been under¬ 
valued, and the of them is a Government 

speculation. \ 

To realise ab ide* of the Queen’s Bazaar on 
. the'morning bf s*le,ft is necessary to have a 
' rihfid 4njfkasantness of hearing 

eMaty i a a gfi idble air played at short intervals 
on Cretykmd dfftutrtnuebt, by performers of 


various degrees of iUdL We iww suddenly 
attracted to the second coimteri* the room 
by a few loud notes played upon an oboe, by 
a short gentleman with a long maostaebs. 
The counter was loaded with brass instru¬ 
ments, lying in confused heaps: some packed 
in papers, some bursting through their coven, 
and others glittering in the sun, in all the 
nakedness of polished brass. We began to 
thiuk that a brass band had been seized by the - 
ruthless searchers of the Custom-house; buty 
on referring to our catalogue, we learnt that) 
this heap of soruopeans, clarionets, opliicleides, 
trombones, clarions, violoncelli, and guitars, 
had been undervalued according to the Cus¬ 
tom-house authorities, aud had been bought 
on behalf of Government. An organ with 
sixteen barrels had also fallen into the hands 
of Government, for something under fifty- 
three pounds. A solitary drum had been 
resigned to the authorities, as an under¬ 
valued article: it was the only instrument 
which remained untouched. 

Near these musical instruments, lay a great 
variety of china from all parts of the world. 
Designs the most graceful, and distortions the 
moat grotesque, were huddled together. Two 
salt-cellars, which had lieen undervalued, were 
inside ol’ two butter-boats, that had been simi¬ 
larly treated ; while two egg-cups, detained 
by the majesty of English law, stood modestly 
beside some of the splendid pottery of Dresden. 
Near ail this china, were about one hundred- 
mul-twenty party-eoloured Chinese lamps, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of twenty-eight 
cottages (dolls'), napkin-rings, pincushions, 
nut-craekers, paper-knives, &e., all of the cele¬ 
brated Swiss carving, of which some splendid 
specimens are promised for the Great Exhi¬ 
bition. 

Tired with the endless variety of the Go¬ 
vernment Bazaar, we must pass over—seventy- 
six dozen scissors, seventeen dozen bellows, 
and even ninety-five coffee biggins, to say 
nothing of nineteen larding- skewers, thir¬ 
teen scoops, fifty thousand tickets in sheets, 
and one thousand box tops—to come to a few 
parcels over which we saw many gentlemen 
pause, and to which ladies hastened with eager 
steps. Here they are {—sixty thousand gross of 
buttons! Two hundred and fifty-two dozen ink- 
stands; hundred and fifty gross of hah* pencils. 
Of the stocks of shawls, bareges, and handker¬ 
chiefs, we do not pretend to say anything ; 
but it appears rather trifling to squabble over 
the value of two embroidered aprons, and one- 
scarf. However, the authorities appear to be 
excellent judges-of the value of a light crusty 
and the cost of confectionery: inasmuchas 
they have thought fit to detain, as undent 
valued, no less than fifty-five patfa a* foies 
gnu, and a very promising consignment of- 
caviare. , 8 •'•''••• 

Among the seizures which we find ra the 
Queen’s Bazaar, is a muslin drew skirt, 
embroidered; one robe with body;cas uuf; 
twelve oollara; innumerable dress pieces; and 
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*bmmete. Thchgohyof theresptofM 
in ofthrie fflegaarae* need tfotWdinlt 
- pi),* perhaps the' moirt 'mdakichdlylot 
Jn’the Government Bazaar -was a packet of 
pamphlets, “weighingone hundredweight, 
two quarters, twenty-one pounds,” ttoeorahg 
to the cstalogiMjto besold for the * benefit of 
the Crown.- This direct appeal from'the 
Commissioners of Customs to the trunk- 
makers of the tountryyeaainOt be contemplated 
by any lover’ of htetotdre with other than 
feelings of strong antipathy. Various old 
trunks, boxes of old clothes, hundreds of 
tattered volumes, hundreds of pairs of 
di 0 e,-clocka innumerable, countless watches, 
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Her Majesty has periodically on sale. On 
the particular occasion to which we have 
been all along referring, three hundred gross 
of. lucifer matches figured in the Bazaar, 


besides several acres of East India matting; 
forty-nine g&lkfos of Chutney sauce; eighteen 
gallons Of crnfry paste; thirty millions of 
splints; seventy-seven hundredweight of slate 
pencils; sixty-eight gallons of rose-water; one 
package of visiting cards; one ship's, long¬ 
boat; and “four pounds” of books in the 
English language! 

Inly, the gentlemen who test the prices of 
these various articles of commerce*—-who can 
hit upon the precise value of slate pencils 
and caviare, dolls’ houses and fat liver pat¬ 
ties—must have extraordinary experience! 
That they are, after all, human, and are 
subject to mistakes like the rest of us, is 
in&zputable. 

The Queen's Bazaar is a specimen of the 
profitableness and polity of the whole system. 
Smuggling, of which it is the parent, is not 
looked upon by the community with much 
horror; on the contrary, by some, a a rather a 
Meritorious means of staking bargains. “To 
pretend to liavo any scruple about buying 
; 8s»sggled goods,” Adam Smith tells us, 
'* nKnud in most countries he regarded as one 
fif those' pedantic pieces of hypocrisy which, 
f|tit$Bd' of gaining credit with anybody, serve 
billy to expose the person who pretends to 
prfjdaoo them, to the suspicion of being a 
gretti & knave than the rest Of his neigh- 

The danger of maintaining laws Which 
it is held by many well-meaning persons, 
Hdj' urtjJOrioRa to break, has forced itself 
fipcin the gOverhments of most countries; and 
it may be safely stated that the reduction of 
>4etfto’M : 'fo r ®*g n gooM 'has done more to put 
down fleets of revenue cutters, 

armies of TcoaBt g uhrds, and the’quick eyes 
oftoatohers* It is now believedthat “when¬ 
ever duties exceed thirty per -cent ad valorem, 
it is ihbbsribU) cohtraband trade.” 

The experience ufftepresitofc tiine prints to 
Ihie conclusion, ahd'-iurtfj^'toisfs to show, 
that, economically; high <hrtieeare less ■ pro- 
dtrativjs to tot revetfde than loW^duties; inaa- 


jforoe must : be: > m^tatesd, Vtoexmog- with 
low duties, smuggling rinks to alwln)? (game, 
and is -quickly abandoned." bi I881,uLord 
Odngleton estimated the post of pretectisgthe 
revenue, at foam seven hundred thousand'to 
eight.- hundred thousand pounds. ' ’In 1832, 
upwards of one hundred and eighty-one thou¬ 
sand pounds were expended in buUdfe^' hbt- 
tages for the Officers and men of the COSst 
Guard in Kent and Sussex. Yet, while duties 
are imposed, however paltry in amount, 
people of an economical tun will do a little 
smuggling on their own account—as much 
for too popular glory of defrauding toe 
revenue, as for the irresistible impulse< of 
saving a few shillings. 


LIKENESS IN DIFFERENCE. / 

Thebe was a tale of feeling, 

Told at eve, in a stately room. 

Whore the air was an odour stealing. 

And the light was a gorgeous gloom;—* 
And there was a story whispered, 

At a window, whose only blind 
Was of wet vine-leaves, that glistered 
And shook in the swaying wind : 

Two tales that were diverse spoken. 

Yet their import one, I know. 

And the language of each was broken— 
And both were true ! 

There was a maiden queenly,— 

Tli rough bright halls gliding came. 
Which grew brighter, as still serenely 
She smiled o’er an unbreathed Name: 
And there sat a maiden lonely 
On the hearth, striving, lino by line 
By the light of the embers only, 

To spell out a Valentine. 

Two hearts that were keeping duly 
One time and one tnne in each breast, 
Both true-loved and loving truly— 

And both were blest! 


A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

CHAPTER II. 

The Romans had scarcely gone away from 
Britain, when toe Britons began to wish they 
had never left it. For, the Roman soldiers 
being gone, and the Britons being much 
reduced in numbers by their long wars, toe 
Hots and Scots came pouring in ove r toe 
broken and unguarded wall of Sbvxrus in 
swarniB. They plundered toe richest towns, 
and killed the people; and came back so often 
for more booty aha more daughter, that toe 
unfortunate Britons lived **'life *of terror. 
As if the Piets tund Soots were not bad 
enough on land, toe Saxons attaeked- toe 
islanders by sea undoes if something"more 
were still winttog to make them mteeruble, 
they qnairellsd ' bitterly among themselves 
as to what prey ere-they ought-*6 my/Mfcd 
how toey enght toieay them, Sfernriacfo, 
beiflgvery aagrywith one another eo titatfe 
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' mfenly carry a purse of gold, U» hk reign, 
r^Stihout fear, allowed his child tohe3»pti»«4- 
j«id held a great council to consider whether 
he and his people should all be Chrktieuasor 
nob It was decided that they should be. 
CqtFb.tho chief priest of the old religion, 
made a great, specch.un the occasion. In this 
discourse, he told the people that he had found 
out the old gods to 'be^impostors. “I am 

f nite satkflecTof it,” he said. “ Look at me ! 

have been serving them all my life, and they 
have done nothing for me; whereas, if they 
hadbeen really powerful, they could not hare 
decently done less, in return for all I have 
done for them, than make my fortune. As 
they have never made my fortune, I am quite 
Convinced they are impostors ! ” When this 
Singular priest had finished speaking, he 
hastily armed himself with sword and knee, 
mounted a war-horse, rode at a furious gallop 
in sight of oil the people to the temple, and 
flung his lance against it as on insult. From 
that time, the Christian Religion spread itselt 
among the Saxons, and became their faith. 

- The next very famous prince was Egbert. 
He lived about a hundred and fifty years 
afterwards, and claimed to have a better right 
to the throne of Wessex than Beohthic, 
another Saxon prince who was at the head 
of that kingdom, and who married Edburoa, 
the daughter of Offa, king of another of the 
seven kingdoms. This Qukkn Edbuhqa was 
a handsome murderess, who poisoned people 
when they offended her. One day, she mixed 
a cup of poison for a certain noble belonging 
to the court j but, her husband drank of it 
too, by mistake, and died. Upon this, the 
people rose in great crowds, and running to 
the palace, and thundering at the gates, cried, 
“ Down with the wicked queen, who poisons 
men 1" They drove hgr out of the country, 
■ qnd abolished the title she had disgraced. 
J When yean had passed away, some travellers 
.toifUO hump firorn Italy, and said that in the 
■topta ofUwria they had semi a ragged beggar- 
woman, who had once beep handsome, but 
«M' .them shrivelled, bent, and yellow, 
Pandering about the streets, crying for bread; 
and that Qua beggar-woman was the poisoning 
English queen, it was, indeed, EmiuaoA; and 
so sue died—without a shelter for her wretched 
bund ■ 

Eawwr, set considering himself safe in 
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the crown ofWessex(for, he thought his rival 
might take him prisoner and put him to 
(kath}, sought refuge at the court of Charlk- 
XAOXH, 2ki« France. On the death of 
Bx&stkkvoo m&*pp £$poisoned by mistake, 
he cttne back to Britain; succeeded to the 
throne of Wessex; conquered. some of the 
other monasohs of the. seven kingdoms ; added 
ihair territories to hk«wn?.«nd,}r the first 
tim& called the caookryqvar whaehhe ruled, 


K-Jtod npw,aew apeaks. arose, wh% for a 
fopg time, troubled - Engl a nd sorely.These 
were the Northmen, the people o|fDenmark 
and Norway, whom the <fiagliste oslkd the 
.Danes. They were a warlike .people, quite at 
home upon toe sea, not Christians, rendering 
and cruel They came over in ships, and 
plundered and burned wheresoever they 
landed. Once, they beat Egbert in battle. 
.Once, Egbert beat them. But, they cared no 
more for being beaten than the English them* 
srives. In toe four following short reigns, of 
Ethblwulf, and his three sons, Ethelrald, 
Etheldert, and Exbbred, they came hack, 
over and over again, burning and plundering, 
and kying England waste. In the last-men¬ 
tioned reign, they seized Edmuhd, King of 
East EugTand, and bound him to a tree. 
Then, they proposed to him that he should 
change his religion ; but he, being a good 
Christian, steadily refused. Upon that, they 
beat him, made cowardly jests upon him, all 
defenceless as be was, shot arrows at him, 
and, finally, struck off his -head. It is im¬ 
possible to say whose head they might have 
struck off next, but for the death of Kuro 
Etiikred, from a wound he had received in 
fighting against them, and the succession to 
his throne of the best and wisest king that 
ever lived in England. 

Alfred the Great was a young man, 
Ihree-and-twenty years of age, when lie 
became king. Twice in his childhood, he had 
been taken to Rome, where the Saxon nobles 
were in the habit of going, on journeys which 
they supposed to be religions; and, once, he 
had stayed for some time in Park. Learning, 
however, was so little cared for, then, that at 
twelve years old, he had not been taught to 
read; although, of the four sons of Kino JEttux- 
wulf, lie, the youngest, was the favourite. But, 
he had, as most men who grow up to be great 
and good are generally found to nave had, an 
excellent mother; and, one day, thk lady, 
whose name was Osburgha, happened, as she 
was Bitting among her sons, to read a book of 
Saxon poetry. The art of printing was not 
known until long and long after that period, 
and toe book, which was written, was what 
k called “ illuminated,” with beautiful bright 
letters, richly printed. The brothers admiring 
it very much, their mother said, “I will give 
it to that one of you four princes who first 
learns to read.” Alfred sought out a tutor 
that very day, applied himself to leant with 
great diligence, and Boon won toe book. He 
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Thu great king, in toe first year of hk 
reign, fought nine battles with toe Danes. 
He made some treaties with them tocy by 
which toe false Danes swore that they would 
quit the oountry. They pretended to consider 
tost they had. taken., a very solemn oath, m 
swearing tok opoa toe holy hraonlsB wad 


swearing.tok won toe holy hraorisfll toad 
they wore, and whkhwere alway»>Wt#^tt' 
them when toeydted; bat, they cswlji'little 
fork, for they thought oathing/Of tweaking 
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oaths *&d treaties' too,’as jkmu ie& adtod defeated tike Dan* with <g*aai akraghter; add 

besieged them forfecHeen daysto nn^t 
their escape. Bat, being ssmerdfol S* he 
was good and brave, he then, instead <rflrillifig 
them, proposed peaoe; on condition tint 


their purpose, andcouangbank egaiitto fight, 
plunder, and burn, as usual. One fatal winter, 
in the fourth your of King Alfred's reign, 
they spread themtolvee in great numbers over 
the whole of England; ami so dispersed and 
rooted the king’s soldiers that the king was 
left 1 alone, and 'was obliged to disguise himself 
as a common peasant^ and to take refuge in the 
cottage of one of his cowherds' who did not 
know his face. 

• War e, Kns Alfred, while the Danes sought 
him far and wide, was left alone, one day, by 
the cowherd’s wife, to watch some cakes which 
die put to hake upon the hearth. But, being 
at work upon his bow and arrows, with which 
ho hoped to punish the false Danes when a 
brighter time should come, and thinking 
deeply of hiB poor unhappy subjects whom 
they chased through the land, liis noble mind 
forgot the cakes, and they were burnt. 
u What ! ” said the cowherd’s wife, who 1 
scolded him woll when she came back, and 
little thought she was scolding the king. 


" You will be ready enough to eat them 


should altogether depart from that Western 
part of England, and settle in the Bast .; and 
that Gtjthrdk should become a Ckx$st£an, in 
remembrance of the Divine religion which 
now taught this conqueror, the not I iJifittB. 
to forgive the enemy who had so often k|uni 
him. This, Gunmtnt did. At Ids ha ptfaw, 
Knia Alfred was his godfather. And 
Guthrum was an honourable chief who well 
deserved that clemency; for ever, afterwards, 
he was lov&l and faithful to the King. The 
DaneB under him were faithful too. They 
plundered and burned no more, but worked 
like honest men. They ploughed, and sowed, 
and reaped, and led good, honest, English 
lives. And 1 hope tne children of those 
Danes played, many a time, with Saxon chil¬ 
dren in the sunny fields; and that Danish 
young men fell in love with Saxon girls, and 
married them; and that English travellers, 


by-and-bv, and yet you canuot watch them, 1 benighted at the doom of Danish cottages, 
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idle dog ? 

At length, the Devonshire men rose against 
a new host of Danes who landed on their 
coast; killed their chief, and captured their 
flag, on which was represented the likeness of 
a Haven—a very fit bird for a thievish army 
like that, I think. The loss of their standard 
troubled the Danes greatly, for, they believed 


often went in for shelter until morning; 
and that Danes and Saxons sat by the red 
fire, friends, talking of Kino Alfred the 
Great. 

All the Danes were not like these under 
Gcturcm; for, after some years,* more of 
them came over, in the old plundering and 
burning way—among them a fierce pirate 


it to be enchanted ; woven by the three j of the name of Hastings, who had the bold- 
daughters of one father in a single afternoon— j ness to Rail np the Thames to Gravesend, 

with eighty ships. For three yearn, there was 
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and had,a story among themselves that, when 
they were victorious in battle, the Haven 
stretched his wings and seemed to fly; and 


that when tliev were defeated, he would 


war with these Danes; and there was a 
famine in the countiy, too, and a plague, both 


droop. He had good reason to droop, now, if 
lie could have done anything half so sensible ; 
for, Kino Alfred joined the Devonshire men, 
made a camp with them on a piece of firm 
ground in the midst of a bog in Somersetshire, 
and prepared to make a great attempt for 
vengeance on the Danes, and the deliverance 
of hts oppressed people. 

But, first, as it was important to know how 
numerous these pestilent Danes were, and how 
they were fortified, Kino Alfred, being a 
good musician, disguised himself as aglecman 
or minstrel, and went, with hiB harp, to the 
Danish camp. Ha played and sang in the 
very tent of Gtjthrum tne Danish leader, and 
entertained the Danes as they caroused. 
While he seemed to think of nothing but his 
music, he was watchful of their tents, their 
arms, their discipline, everything that he 
desired to know. And right soon did this 
great King entertain them to a very different 
nine; for,-summoning all his true followers 
to> meet him at an appointed place, when 
they ’received him wren joyful shunts scad 
'tMxS^gss the monarch whom many of them 
flpntt tip for lost or dead, he put himself 


ir*uum. Ill vu« wuum tuiu n Ln/OU 

upon human creatures aud beasts. But, Kins 


Alfred, whose mighty heart never failed Mm, 
built large ships nevertheless, with which to 

f iursue the pirates on the sea; and encouraged 
■is soldiers, by his crave example; to 'fight 
valiantly against them on the shore.. At last, 
he drove them all away ; and then there was 
repose in England. 'W. 


As great and good in peace, as he was 


great and good in war, Kino Alfred never 
rested from his labors to improve his people. 
He loved to talk with clever men, and with 
travellers from foreign countries, and to 
write down what they told him, for his 
people to read. He had Btudied Latin after 
learning to read English; and, now, another 
of his labors was, to translate Latin books into 
the EngHsh-S&xon tongue, that his people 
might be interested, and improved‘Vy their 
contents. He mane just laws, that they 
might live more happily and freely ; ha 
turned away all partial judges, that no wrong 
might he done them; he was so camfeler 
their p roperty, aud punished robbers so '.se¬ 
verely, that it was a common thing to’.'iay 
that under the great Kura Alfrkd, gariondsof 
gold chains and jewels might have foam —s q m 


I 


■«« head; marched oa the Danish «amp,<] the streets, and no roan would hawtousked 


















household words. 


4 * He founded eefcools J tat *«* sometimes 

rerinr himself in his com* of-Jnstiast end the decorated with gold or sftver—sometimes 
meet desires of his heart wunvtp da rightUg ««w made of those precious metals. Knives 
all his subjects, and to leave Badland and spoons were usedat taMe > gofcf 4a. ©nm- 

wiser, happier in all wayi, than he found it. meets were wont,.with ■!& and doth; and 
His industry in these efforts was quite aston- golden tissues sad embroideries; dishes were 


his time exactly ha had wax torches or 
candles made, which ware all of the same 
sire, were notched across at regular distances, 


passed round, at a feast, like the drinking* 
bowL from guest to guest, and each one 
usually 1 sang or played when his turn came, 
i of the 8ax< 


when his turn came. 


and ware always kept burning. Thus, as the The weapons of the Saxons were stoutly made* 
candles burnt down, he divided the day into and among them was a terrible iron hammer 
notches, almost as accurately as we now that gave deadly blows, and was hpng 
divide It into hours upon the dock. But, remembered. The Saxons themselves were 
when the candles were first invented, it was a handsome people. The men warn proud of 
found that the wind and draughts of air, their long fair hair, parted on She forehead: 
blowing into the palace through the doors their ample beards, their fresh complexions, 
and windows, and through the chinks in the and clear eyes. The beauty of the Saxon 
walls, caused them to gutter and burn un- women filled all England with a new delight 
equally. To prevent this, the long had them and grace. 

£ ut into cases formed of wood and white I have more to tell of the Saxons yet, bat I 
oro. And these were the first lanthonas ever stop to say tliis, now, because, under the Great 
made in Englan d. Alfred, all the best pointaof the£nglish*Saxon 

All this tune, he was afflicted with a ter* character were first encouraged, and in him 
rihle unknown disease, which caused him first shown. It is the greatest character 
violent and frequent pain that nothing could among the nations of the eartb. Wherever 
relieve. He bore it, as he had borne all the the descendants of the Saxon rape have gone, 
’troubles of his life, like a brave, good man, hare soiled, or otherwise made their way, 
until he was fifty-three years old; and then, even to the remotest regions of the world, they 
having reigned thirty years, he died. He have been patient, persevering, never to be 
died m the year nine hundred and one ; but, broken in spirit, never to be turned aside 
long ago as that is, his fame, and the love and from enterprises on which they have resolved, 
gratitude with which his subjects regarded In Europe, Asia, Africa, America, the whole 
him, are freshly remembered to the present world over; in the desert, in the forest, on the 
hour. sea; scorched by a burning sun, or frozen by ica 

In the next reign, which was the reign of that never melts; the Saxon blood remaina 
Edward, surnamed The Elder, who was unchanged. Wheresoever that race goes, there, 
chosen in council to succeed, a nephew of law, and industry, and safety for life and pro- 
King Alfred troubled the country by trying perty, and all the great results of steady per* 
to. obtain the throne. The Danes m the East severance, are certain to arise, 
of. England, took parf with this usurper I pause to think, with admiration of the 
(perhaps because they had honored his uncle noble king who, in his single person, possessed 
•0 much, and honored him for his uncle’s all the Saxon virtues. Whom misfortune 
aajtebsnd there was hard fighting; but, could not subdue, whom prosperity could not 

g i, king> with the assistance of his sister, spoil, whose perseverance nothing could shake. 
&W thP day, and reignfd in peace for Who was hopeful in defeat, and generous in 
r and twenty years. He gradually ex- success. Who loved justice,freedom, truth, and 
Resided Jbja power over the whom of England, knowledge. Who, m his care to instruct his 
' andfp.tbe : Seven Kingdoms were united into people, probably did more to preserve the beau- 
one.' ' tiftu old Saxon language, than I can imagine. 

Wh^ Tlpgland thus became one kingdom. Without whom, the English. tongue, in which 
rum pver by one Saxon sovereign, the Saxons I tell his story, might Rave wanted half its 
hod beep settled in the country more than meaning. As it is said that his spirit still ip- 
four bundled w fifty years. Great changes spires scone of our bast English laws, so, let 
had takenlifepevih.iU customs during that you and I pray that it .may animate, our- 


pe’nijIilnMTfc fort their feasts were often when we see .any of qur AUow-weaturetJeffe 
of a jtdwy and drunken kind] but, many new in ignorance^ that we wiftdo.our beat while,, 
comforts and wgm elega n ci e s of life had life is in us, to haye thefotaught; anatojt^pi, 
become known, and were fast increasing, those ruiem vfhbm d$gr it is to teaqhjthem,.. 
Hangings for the walfo. qf .rpeow, where, m and who neglect tfcfir.. buty, that (h&haffq;. 
these modern days, we. Jlgte j»p paper, are profited v*sy. tittle byaU the years thtiygave, 
known to have been wtmmom. wade of silk, rolled «wqg v amee-faa i yew nine hi) 
ornamented with lards and ) Sowers in needle- one, and are ft? behind the 
work. Tables and chairs were curiously Kum Alfred to. Great. ,„. f „ '• 
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TEN MINUTES WITH HER MAJESTY. 


Ilf divulging the details of a highly dis- 
tingftlelicd honour, we are not, we hope 
and believe, committing any breach of con¬ 
fidence. A desire to gratify the pardonable 
curiosity of our readers, in common with 
all clauses of the community, reflecting the 
portion of our admired and beloved Sovereign, 
■will not, we feci sure, he construed harshly. 
We are, indeed, incapable of rudely bursting 
the golden bonds of Etiquette that doth ledge 
the throne. 

To guard agaiust the imputation of bonsi- 
iug of a higher privilege than that really 
extended to ns, we think it right to men¬ 
tion at once, that the business which took 
us into the presence of the “Highest per¬ 
sonage in the Realm,” was not of a private 
nature. 

The memorable morning was a bright one 
in February—the fourth of the month The 
sky was cloudless ; a brilliant sun gave to it 
that cheering character which —from the good 
fortune Her Majesty experiences whenever 
she travels, or appears publicly—lias passed 
into a proverb, as “The Queen’s Weather.” 
Tins conveyance in which we wore approach¬ 
ing the palace—that of Westminster— wri* 
suddenly stopped at Charing Cross A great 
crowd had'collected between that point and 
our destination. A long queue of carriages 
—of which our Hansom formed the last joint 
—had been brought to a stand; ami when, 
after a time, we were permitted to move on, 
we perceived that not only the streets, but the 
fronts of the houses, were thickly lined. 
Individuals of every age, sire, and condition, 
occupied the pavements. The houses were 
decanted with a bright variegation of lovely 
faces, prettily framed in bewitching bonnets. 
Every window was filled; every balcony 
crowded; even the roofs of the public offices 
were tenanted. Head over head appeared cm 
the Mens of doors; the owners of apple-stalls, 
fitting them up as temporary standing-places, 
realised small fortunes; and, on grades oi 
scats protected by crimson awnings, and 
built' over areas, reclined the beauty and 
chivalry* ttf eighteen hundred and fifty-one; 
recalling,*Ws Of-tire “Tilt-yrfrt,* whose 
aits .th#r'i^tawy oveflooked. The standing 
army of spectators gave the docile Life-Guards 


and patient ]x>licemcn but little trouble 
to keep the can ingc-road clear j fin they 
jiassed the lime pleasantly in viewing the 
procession of ladies and great officers of state 
who were slowly drawn along on tlie same 
errand an ourselves. 

The stopping of a hackney cabriolet at the 
entrance of that portion of Her Majesty’s 
Palace of Westminster which is devoted to 
the deiilieratinns of the second estate of the 
realm in Parli.umut assembled, is not calcu¬ 
lated to produce such Bolcmn impressions 
upon the attendant police and marshals’ men, 
as when embla/omd panels arc drawn up, 
under the auspices of a Court -coachmau and a 
full-bottomed wig. < hi alighting^ therefore, the 
only mark of attention we received, was from 
iui official; who. with the anxious look of one 
who thinks he has encountered au intruder, 
demanded a sight of our credentials. One 
glance at the signature of the Lord High 
Chamlierhiin, in the comer of our card suf¬ 
ficed to dispel his anxiety ; and, with a bland 
smile of welcome, he waved liis truncheon 
towards the staircase it was necessary for us 
to mount—the same which, at no distant 
period of time, was tp be pressed liy the 
icet of Royalty. Tu expectation of that 
event, more loy al subjects lined the avenues, 
and stood on the stairs. In fact, from the 
drawing-room door of Rockingham Palace, to 
the foot of the throne in the House of Lords, 
an unbroken lane of human beings ranged 
themselves to hehffid the Queen. 

No ouo who enters the liouBC of Lords for 
the first time can suppress an emotion. As 
an assemblage of florid ornament, ox a speci¬ 
men of gorgeous decoration, this chamber is, 
perhaps, unsurpassed ha the world; hut 
whether the emotion be that of xobsr 
reverence for the high functions performed in 
it, or such a flash <n mental exhilaration as 
is called up by the first view of a surprisingly 
gaudy bnfl-room, it is not necessary to me 
quire. It must be owned, however, that a' 
ceiling blaring with gold, a base of burning 
red, a throne of burnished brass, and 
galleries enamelled with coloured masfcieB, 
can seorcdjy be consonant with, or expressive 
of the important Interests gravely discussed 
by the Peers of Great Britain. Yet, At 
the performance of a state ceremony, when 
the whole house is surrendered to the Court 


vol. n. 












11 OHPOTTMHOLD, WttlHiJS. 


IMnAanMd by 


* tjgft to the &ir sex, the scene ia not 4uhar- ■ 

itoaaiona. _ , * 

' When we enteral, the Peeresses’ gallery wsb 
untenanted; bet a group «f privileged lhdka, 
to fuM dreea, bad already assembled Upon 
tbe back beeches on «aOh ride of the floor. 
JHoth groups were fhat augmented by fresh 
arrivals, who were ushered into scale by 
good natural individuals, in Mack silks and 
brass badges. The honest, familiar pleasantry 
of tihe most active of thffie ushers would have 
astonished those who associate Courts with 
nothing "but stately formality. To one bevy 
of beauties he smilingly observes, “ Ah 1 
you Ve on the Peers’ beuchos—that will never 
do. This way, if you please! ” And the 
ladies flutter after him to a back sent. 

* WiU yon sit a little closer, if you please * ” 
ho asks of several other ladies, regardless of 
the amplitude of brocades and the probable 
crushing of satins. Frigid formality—for 
which the vulgar invariably give the aristo¬ 
cracy Credit—is not to be met with even in the 
House of Lards, on the opening of Parliament: 
a buss of conversation commences, above 
which rises, now and then, the music of a 
merry laugh. Presently a few peers, in their 
red and ermined robes, drop m; then an 
ambassador or two; am! conversation In¬ 
comes general As the apjmmted hour ap¬ 
proaches, the House Alls}—the Peeresses’ gal- 
lery Is soon fully occupied. 

The picture of a peeress^ present to the una- 
ginatlous of tho million, is that of a tall lady, 
with a long train, a diamond stomacher, and 
jewelled hair glistening under an arch of 
ostrich feathers. That is an Old (school jku- 
trait. It ia all altered now. Only one arching 
’plume could we espy; not a single tram; a 
display of precious stones far 1 mm o\ er- 
whelmin";—an arraymf costume, in short, ol 
which the hackneyed epithet, ‘‘an elegant 
simplicity,” is the trre evpiesbion. "When 
you look lound on an ordinary assemblage of 
ladies of middle rank at an evening party, 
you will see the same general appearance us 
that which is presented in the Peeresses’ 
gallery, and in ‘ he body of‘the House, on the 
Qpenfaty of Parliament 

« Ihe hands of the clock move on. Bishops, 

lay Peers, Judges, Ambassadors converse 
in knots, on the vacant spaces around the 
‘throne, the woolstuk, and the clerks’ tabic, 
and the hum -of gossip grows louder and 
louder, “ There,” to borrow a sentence—not 
unworthy of a footman—from De Foe, “ you 
see blue rend green riblmns sitting [and 
standing] hriludj, anil 1 diking with the 
same freedom as if they had left their quality 
and degrees of distance at home.” It is a huge 
convenations. The even tenor of the buss, 
reverberating from ovary owner, is only in¬ 
terrupted by the clanking of the spurs nag 
accoutrements of the umztary lords and the 
officers of the guard. The good-tempered 
little gentleman in btaefe threads his way 


risdrity. Move visitors'and 9tos room i His 
intteanes to his fair eburgt* to economise 
sittings one redoubled. Ait length'lie has 
Fuuncf the last visitor » seat, atnaimany eyes 
ere turned to w a rds the dock y—the hands 
have passed thbfigure “II.” 

A dight but sudden lull denotes that ex- 

S criencod ears have heard the booming of 
istant cannon. Her Majesty has started from 
Buckingham Palace; and her approach is 
gradually heralded to ns by the deadened 
sound of successive salutes. (’onvernation 
ceases, and a great fluttering ensues. Every 
peer fiuds his allotted placo. The Lord Cham¬ 
berlain, the State Officers, the Gentlemen 
at Arms, and other officials, retire into the 
Prince’s chamber, through doors on each, aide 
of tho throne, to receive their mistress. 

Now, there is not a sound. Ho sudden and 
dead a silence in mo dense a crowd—nine- 
tenths of which (may they forgive us for 
adding <) are women—excites sm prise. A 
pattering noise comes from outside Jt con 
liardly lie rain, for the sun floods (he (.lumber 
with his light through the livid countenances 
and jrarti-hued figures of the glass knurs and 
queens. Guess again!—Hail, pcrhajis ? O, 
no:—so great is the stillness within, that 
what you hear from without are the wheels 
of {Hissing vehicles grinding their gntty way 
on the gravel. The grinding increase s, and 
then suddenly stops. You think you can dis¬ 
tinguish a cheer, muffled by the thick walls. 
The Queen is alighting 
During a very few minutes all eics are 
turned towards the little door on the light 
side of the throne. Silently, without the 
faintest note of preparation, it opens. Two 
heralds appear; then two more; then the 
Lord Chamliorlam; and next, the Queen and 
Prince Albert, attended by the Mistress of 
the Robes, and the great Officer* of State; 
including the Lord Chancellor and the Duke 
of Wellington. 

Every being in the House rises. The Queen 
—her hand in that of Pruice Albert—mounts 
the steps of tho throne, her train borne by two 
pages, and spread over the bark of the state 
chair by the Duche&H of Sutherland. She sits: 
then rises; and, with graceful gesture, bids 
the assembly to be seated. The Prince 
reclines in tue ann-ehair on the left side of 
the throne. 

The pause which ensues while the Hsher of 
the Black Rod departs to summon the “ Faith¬ 
ful Commons,” would be painful, were we not 
occupied in taking a survey of the magnifkseut 
spectacle as it ia now arranged. The Queen, 
richly, tastefully, and not gaudily relied—her 
head-dress a tiara of diamonds, formed like a 
mural crown—addresses a few pleasant whis¬ 
pers to the attendant Duchess. The Frinoe Is 
not within speaking distance of his consort, 
and eMMto 'ike House in the riUtteiing 
nniforitoSikl jack-boots of a Field-bJjUehiL 
he Duke of Wi~ 


upon the floor of the House with 


The Drib* of Wellington bold* erect the 
sword of state on one side of toe Queen; on 









the otfamytiwMwnfQfatf ^ tiftphfra; -ribbon'to * o o ra v tth*.*he -wytiMwaiiep.iis 

the Cap of. Mslntenassee, ■nd.-'bawftar’Asiix, more than once interrupted bv a difficulty in 
upon thaextended anas of the Marquis: m twroingover the-le&vea. At the words,: ‘‘My 


iAnsdowne, rest the cushion and theerowik 
■•Tha sensation of . beaxda^^mmmkmks 
through the eye when st drisiur in an endLm 

_ J _•-i_:__r _! 


tbeorewxk Lords and Gentlemen,” increased efibntolue 
ranmunicated made at the bar towards silence.* .The Queen 
in an endian pauses for an instant; but when sherosumea, 


variety and exquisite gnupii^i of colour, is not a sound is heard but her toss. . 

it i _V — - -— - -* — ■ ii tulnmiort ll>n «nrt¥> n T a* It AM ij MOW J? i * l ii 


that which predominates, on viewing the -soeae In her dear, ireeh, distinct tones, '/Queen 
in the mass, from above. Below, two large Victoria expresses her satisfaction . at again 
patches of spectators, arrayed in every tint and meeting her Parliament. She conturaeeto 
texture of female attire, are fringed by the red maintain relations of peace and amity with 

_i ii. cVa ___i!n_j ii _x 
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gallery, similar hues are repeatod»cfroin the hostilities which threatened the Peace of 
mack ailk of the mourner to the white satin of Europe, and that the Government of Brasil 
the bride. On the right of the throne, in the has taken new and efficient measure*, to 
Ambassadors’ box, is n more compact kalcido- abolish the “ atrocious ” traffic in slaves. "The 
scope of colours. The red Fez cap of the “Gentlemen of the House of Commons” am 


a blooming bed of cauliflowers, 


the prosperous condition of all other classes 


The almost painful silence of this gorgeous will eventually diminish even their difficulties, 
still-life is suddenly and rudely broken by Here there is a. abort pause. And the 
disorderly sounds, like those which follow following sentences are read with a slight 
the opening of the pit door of a theatre, or elevation of tone :— 

PSSrSn&Jrffft Vi ”L a Jrrr “ rocontassumption of certain ecclesiastical 
a not. The Sj>eaku of the ifrmso of Gora- ^Ics conferred by a foreign power, has excited 
mons, answers the summons of his liege lady Btrong fee]ingB iu 'this country, and large bodies 
the Queen, as if lie were a schoolmaster with of my subjects have presentod addresses to me, 
a mob of unmannerly boys at his heels; and is expressing attachment, to the Throne, and praying 
propelled to the bar of the House with the that such assumptions should be resisted. ■ I have 
frantic fear of being knockc i down and tram- assured them of my resolution to maintain the 
pled upon by the rush of M. P’s. A transient rights of my Crown, and the independence 
cloud passes over the Xtoyai countenance; o1 ' the tuition, against all encroacluueni,fipom 
but it is rapidly succeeded by a prolonged whatever quarter it may*proceed. I have, Sk Urn 
smile at the ludicrous efforts of a couple of mwe time, expressed my earnest and flrm.d^er- 
hundred of her eager Commons to squeeze ““■*•“{ «ods Messing, to maintain umm- 

5SwaS5?-w-ii;" 

scramble is amusing:—“ 1 hapjjened,” said Mr. After announcing measures fair the better 
Joseph Hume, in his place in Parliament administration oh justice, and for the registry 
on the following evening, “tube the twenty- of deeds, the peroration doBes the political 
fifth from the Speaker ; but both aides of the brief. The cover is folded over; aud the 


bar were so 


that X neither jaw the I manuscript handed to the Lord Chancellor. 


Queen, nor heard her voice. X was knocked The elocution of the speech was perfect, 
against a corner; my head was knocked Nature has combined in Queen Victoria's 
against a post, and I might have been much voice, Sweetness, youthfulness, and fulness; 
injured, if a stout member, to whom I felt and Art has taught her to deliver it with 
much obliged, had not come to my assistance, exceeding purity of tone, and without, the 
(Hear, hear, aud laughter). It was no laughing smallest effort. Every syllable, therefore, 
matter.” , Mr. Hume recollected, moreover, entered every sound pair of ears iu the House ; 
that on a similar occasion, the ooatof a member except those placed, unhappily like Mr. 
of the House who sow fills a high office Joseph Hume, more than twenty-five removes 
abroad, had been tom, and that his shoulder from the. Speaker—not of the speech—but.<#f 


was dislocated. „ the House oft 

Before .the hubbub at the bar hasquite sub- .The. nttuie 

sided, the Lord Chancellor, kneefigtiwaa step framed into til 
of the ■thrc<aKprosanto to the Q u y pp l a menu- bows to the sp< 
eeript oftbAspeeeh, Its appearaneeie that of Erinoe Albert 


a piece of mutis,~ao 


ty stitched with) ths short procession retires into j^J’rinoe’tt 


Turkish envoy, and the sky-blue uniform of assured, as usual, that the Estimates of-the 
the Foreigu Minister of one of the Northern coming year have been framed with -a due 
Courts, tell out conspicuously from the rest, regard to economy, and to the necessities of 
Opposite, on tlie left of the throne, a group the public service. “My Lords and Gentle- 
or Jbife-Guards and Gentlemen-at-Arms make men ’’ are again addressed iu terms of satis- 
a gorgeous display of scarlet aud gold. The faction at the prosperity of the countiy, 
Judges of the land, packed together on the with the exception of the owners and oceu- 
woolsack under their jiowdered wigs, look like piers of land ; but a hope is expressed that 


the House of Commons. 

The music of the last words has scars#* 
frasaed into silence before the Queen rises, **# 
bows to the spectators; who,also, rise is ; a.b* ^. 
Prinoe Albert hands her frointha 
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{Conducted br 


IW'in -the wise order writ 1 eiiteradi 

_ tods the ceremony, ’'which has-lasted 
feit* tery little over tenminufcefe." 'Iff five 
minutes more the HoustiMf Utdirh'Mtto 
the sole occupation of the dumper -gMrthimeh 
in blade. ’ ‘ : '• 1 ' ••■ 

■ We have heard agreatdeal of the powers 
of t he Press, and hfcre experienced the won¬ 
ders of the electric telegraph; but thoee who 
had the privilege tit spending ten minutes 
with Her Majesty, in “Opening Parliament, 
inust hafe been anttle startled on reaching 
Whitehall,' to he offered an evening news¬ 
paper containing the Queen’s speech; the last 
sentence ’of which from the Queen's lips had 
ftiMiy died on the ear. Wonder, too, would 
’belhcreased by the recollection that although 
the Eeporters’ gallery was tilled, not one of 
the Gcntlertien of the Press had taken a note. 
By What magic then, could the Bpecch have 
been so quickly printed 1 
Everybody knows that the “Queen’s Speech” 
does not deserve its name. It is not the 
Queen’s; nor is it a speech ;—it is a document. 
The First Minister sketches it, subsequent 
Cabinet Councils reduce it to shape, and it is 
then submitted to Her Majesty. When 
returned with her approval, the speech is 
divulged (at a ministerial dinner) to the non¬ 
cabinet members of the administration. Thus 
the mere topics of the manifesto ooze out at 
thedubs the night before the Speech is spoken. 
But it ia the actual text which the public is 
eager for; and, that -no time may be lost, 
emissaries from the London evening papers 
^appear at the Treasury about the time Her 
Majesty U preparing her toilette, at Buck¬ 
ingham Palace, for the ceremony. The 
^Moment the first gun announces that the 
* procession is iri motion, the evening paper 
envoys are obliged with copies of the docu¬ 
ment ; and before the Queen has done speaking 
in the House her word^ are in type. 

, Formerly the Gentlemen of the Press were 
locked in a room in the Treasury till the 
*'mrtl^e was on its way back. Some years 
agq ah escape was made from this official 
dirtwnce, which caused somearousement. The 
' debtor of the Government paper in Dublin was 
^ffibSt’MMdOus to start for Liverpool by one 
o’clbekj to catch the packet for Dublin. The 
Speech was handed some time before that 
hotir,‘fetid thekey was turned as usual. Pre- 
sratiy, hiripemr.' the clerks and messengers 


inafkfe'his dstifetid, leaving the frightened clerks 
to'.&tingufiiH the*!' harmless sheet of brown 
-papet hc l^tnttatkffially ignited, t 

Wo, of fldfffwW* <%, improve on the 
/His was a fire escape; 
trttrs are- Ugfetr^tg coltdutiMrsi It is at such a 
thus arf thuL that the wondetiof the Electric 
/'Telegrafffi-oecorad startlingly apparent. The 
‘“CStyof E4mbnlghfRn.boa<rfoiir hundred miles 
from Buckmgham Pfelace. While the Btate 


prooessfen is wending'fts^slew way back from 
Vf«stmliMrteritkewires«rochMged;and.—mar¬ 
vellous feet 1—st the same moment that Her 
Majesty is alighting at the-stepsof the Marble 
Ha% several kjfkfcer lieges in the Ecottuh 


capital: are Bjpnaiiig to read her Speech; 
which has -taken no more than fifteen minutes 
to-transmit. She dines at Windsor; and 
before the banquet is over, the text, verbatim 
et literatim, of what die had uttered at a 

3 carter past -two, has reached Dublin. Before 
ie royal family,has retired to retst, the 
Speech is in every principal town in the 
Kingdom. In these cases there had been 
no anticipation, for the Speech was read. off 
at the London Telegraph Station from the 
evening papers. 

A DABK SUSPICION. 


“Take steam, Capt’en?” cried a clear 
voice from the hurricane dock of a huge tug¬ 
boat, with two funnels; which—with a large 
Bhip under each arm, and a brig and a 
schooner astern—was majestically walking 
past our little schooner, up the broad current 
of the Mississippi. 

“ What ’ll you do it for, from here ? ” re¬ 
turned our old man, poking his head up the 
companion-wav. The hoarse, heavy pantings 
of the steamer's engines ceased for a moment, 
os she stopped abreast of us. 

“ Five and twenty dollars.” 

“No!” 

“ Go on ahead ! ”—and away moved the 
steamer with her train, looming for a minute 
through the morning mist like a great castle. 
We, iu the little schooner, were left humping 
in the swell she made, against the branches 
of trees, songs, and drift, that bordered the 
river’s bank, where we were lying with no 
other mooring than a single rope, fast round 
the trunk of a tree ashore. "Wo had been a 
week from the Belize, trying to sail up 
against the current; and had nut yet reached 
“ English Turn,” a bend in the river; where, 
once ujwn a time, “ Britishers ” were 
obliged to turn back about lmlf way to New 
Orleans. The wind was again unfavourable, 
go we were eventually conxpeLled to take 
steam at the price demanded ; ami, under the 
auspices of one of the numerous tugs con¬ 
tinually panting past, we were soon steadily 
and rapidly shorten y g the distance to 
Orleans. The banks of. the river, as we 
passed, presented nothing very striking in 
the way of scenery; here ana there some 
pretty houses, in the midst of plantations— 
nearer the mouth the, shore was mere swamp. 
The tug steam-boats attract most attention. 
Instead of two i steamers to one ship—os y$u 
may see almost any day at the Nore, creating 
up the river, or clawing round 'the, Foreland 
—you observe five, six, feud even eev@n Ypssels 
to cn»utiSS*»rf andsh«.eteamiit|*<W^ s »% 
against acurrent seldom flowh^jpa .than 
four hides an hour. . ■' 
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In ifae'time we arrived, -and mooredtbe 
schooner to the Levee, ae the srtifisially'- 
raised <quay on the river’s bank is oalltd. 
Here myootmcctiion with the little schooner 
ended -/ and, taking, what dtttn weredue to 
me, exchanged her fok’stle /fl|pia home at a 
boarding^houee, on the Levfe, where they give 
three awi a day, and a little room, for three 
dollars a-week. 'New Orleans, at this time— 
Some Six years' ago—was the scene of as much 
debauchery sad dissipation—to Bay nothing of 
wtirse crimes that are not included in the 
hat these two headings comprise—as any city 
of its size in the world. My observation 
was certainly confined to classes not the 
wealthiest or most respectable; but that 
they reflected, with increased or diminished 
vividness, the vices of the higher portion of 
the community, the history of New Orleans 
tells plainly. , 

To see in’every house that I entered a pack 
of cards in use, and a carouse in progress; to 
hear, every morning, of four, or perhaps five 
bodies found dead in bve-etreets; and to 
be without a home or a friend, except what 
my boarding-house afforded, was my lot; as 
every day I walked from oue end of the Levee 
to another, looking at the ships, and listening 
to the cheerful songs of the men at work, and 
longing for a home with them. 

1 had paid my last week’s board, and had 
just twenty-five ceuta left in the world, when 
1 turned out after breakfast for my usual 
walk.—“ Shall l have a cigar or no 1” I pon¬ 
dered while passing my usual place for that 
indulgence. “Yes, 1 will — something will 
turn up to-day, I feel sureso 1 invested 
a portion of my last coin ami walked along, 
puffing with as much satisfaction and com¬ 
placency as if I had owned a tobacco plantation. 

“Hallo! Where did you spring from?” 
roared a voice, suddenly startling my medi¬ 
tations. 

I looked up;—before I had time to answer, 
my hand was seized by a man whose face 
seemed familiar to me, though I could not, for 
the life of me, tell where I mid seen it. 

“ Beckon you don’t know mo—eh ? ” added 
the stranger, observing the look of doubtful 
recognition I glanced at him. “Knowyou, 
though—you look just the some—may be a 
little better, in a straw hat and blue frock, 
than you used in your gold band and buttons, 
aboard the ‘Jumna’ Indiaman.” 

* f Why, bless my soul, it’s Myere! ” 

“ Guess it is—what left of him, least- 
ways. And what are you doing here in this 
rig, if l may make so bold 1” 

1 “ Why, I’m booking for a ship, Myers.” 

' “Well, be darned if this don’t beat 
all! Come in here, and have something to 
- drink—yes, you must. Well by gracious 1" 
continued he, lugging me abng; “ I’ve seen 
* home queer Marta since I was young gentle¬ 
men’s steward in the old * Jumna,’ out this 
beats everything by chalks.” 

We required sundry glasses of bottled beer 


to .wash away enough of J$y friend .Myers’ as¬ 
tonishment permit him to 

talk rationally.;.and then I ascertained that 
he was captain’s steward, of a, vessel called the 
“Bohemian,” on board of which there.‘was 
not a soul besides the captain and himself. 
She was lying at the opposite: bank of the 
river, at “ Algiers," preparatory to going, into 
dry dock for repairs. 

“He’s a first-rate sort of old man, 1 " con- 

u_ i ir_ tt i •« t m. «• »5'>‘ 


be off and speak to Mm at once.” 

“Iam very much obliged to you, I said.” 

“ Stop here till I come back,” cried Myers, 
running off; and in half, an hour in he came 
again, out of breath. “It’s oil right — I 
was just in time ; you can come aboard to¬ 
day, he says—the regular port wages—and 
all you’ve got to do is to order yourself 
about.” 

I shook Myers by the hand, and thanked 
him cordially for what was the greatest 
service any one could have then done me. 

“ But I can’t understand how it is you ’re 
here in this fashion,” continued he; “a young 

S eutleman as used to sport gold lacs, ain’t no 
usineBs to be rigged out in tarpaulin.” 

“ Why, you see, Myers—to make a long 
story short — I found that wearing a fine 
jacket would never teach me to he a good 
sailor; so I thought 1 bad better begrn at the 
right end of the ship at once; and, after a con¬ 
siderable deal of knocking about, I got into a 
Yankee croft, and was discharged only the < 
other day.” 

“ Well, I believe you are just about right, 
sir. Flashing about in them buttons ain’t 
the way to make a navigator; and they pays 
pretty dear for it, too, I reckon 1 ” 

“ Now then, Myers^re will go on board the 
‘ Bohemian,’ if you are ready.” 

On our way acros^ the river to Algiers, in 
the little ferry-steamer that is continually 
plying, Myers told me the history of his 
wanderings since we had been shipmates— 
when 1 was one gf the inmates of the so-called 
midshipman’s berth of the “Jnmna” East 
Indiaman, and he was our steward—but there 
was nothing in it beyond the usual upa and 
downs of a sailor’s life. 

The Algiers side of the river is devoted 
entirely to yards and workshops, where every¬ 
thing connected with the fitting and repairing 
of ships and their rigging is carried on. 
Through this labyrinth of ludf-msde masts, 
ropes, chalaa, and old boats, we made our way; 
and at lengtn arrived opposite an old vessel, 
with her topmasts struck, that was lying 
grinding rt&uly against the quay. 


She was an old craft; the seams- of her 
narrow planks were gaping with ag^ and 
ttm punt on her nde was musty and 
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-Hie' - crisaa we» in the sasoe - con* 
'•'•’ : 4@tS£>MMi tile exception of ‘one which the 
had rendered habitable forias'oeeaK 
Sma wie. Shortly after ourarrival, he Oazne 
onboard. ‘ ’ ■ ' '' 

u oh!—You’re the man Myersspoke 
about—the shipkeeperf " 1 

“Yes, sir.” ■ 

“Very well. Ther# fan *fr much for you to 
do at present j you’d better make yourself as 
comfortable as you can.” 

And away he went below j and down I 
went'too.'to examine what sort of a place I 
had' to dp so in. On descending the “ Bohe¬ 
mian**fbk’stle-ladder, the prospect wonld not 
hoVepreoented itself to a landsman as augur- 
iei'-fbueh comfort, even had he conceived it 
habitable. Perhaps the difference of a sailor’s 
habits, or tiie force of necessity, made me 
view it more favourably. It was large, and 
hadsix bunks on each side, roomy enough to 
carry double; it was tolerably clean, and 
did not show any traces of leakage; so, 
upon the whole, I was tolerably well satis- 
fled. ...Some of the bunks were tilled with 
biotas, and. coils of rOpe, and gear of all 
kinds j and, having cleared out one, which 
seemed, from its position, to receive more 
tight than tixe others from the little scuttle, I 
arranged my bed in it as comfortably as I 
could, and returned on deck. 

- The “old man” was pacing his qnarter- 
dbek: smoking a cigar, and awaiting dinner, 
kUffl Myers was busy cooking in the caboose 
on deck; whence, every now and then, he 
nopped, his head, glistening^ with warmth, to 
exchange a word or a joke with me. One 
feels a sort of guilty consciousness—at least I 
always do—when doing nothing in the pre¬ 
sence' of an employer, even although there is 
absolutely nothing to do. Everything was 
too far gone to be mendfcd in any way, except 
by something new: so 1 sat on the wind¬ 
lass^ and stared in desfteration at the “old 
man,” every time he turned life back in his 
walk. 

f Here,” said he, at last, perhaps divining 


throad you isunt.” *w ■ 

I fehtwdlyglad to have something to do; 
so l werfcfc Afflit my new task immediately. 

'“ Of coube you tmderstand you are always 
tor deep on board l" added the captain, us 
I'passed with A bundle of flags I had just 
brought up under my arm. 

I replied in the affirmative ^ and, sitting 
in a corner, bualecb myself abouf^y work. 
Nothing occurred during the day to inter¬ 
fere with' my quidt detain } nor did there 
seem much chance Of; thy interruption to 
our way of life. Myepi and I had our 
ehats,and<the captaianit J&fcnt'riri regularly 
iasposiuHe, Sometimes lwr#6tikl' remain aU 


day end ell night, and sometimes «nly one^ 
hour out of the twentyrJbur. 

I frit lonehr enougii my Acst night in the 
old barque. I had one short piece of e&adle 
for my mghtiv/ulkrwanoe; and,, when Myers 
had loft me forrthw after-part of the <ntipt 
which was .under his charge, I trimmed it urn, 
and fixed it firmly in my bottle-candlestick, 
preparatory to having a raid and a smoke; foty 
in tumbling over the things in the banka, I 
had found, among other things, some pageaof 
“ Letters of Lorn Byron.” This was too great 
a prize in the present state of affairs for me 
to trouble myself how they got there. At 


last, after a long read, I fell asleep. Once I 

„i a l,_i.__ ; _■. 


woke with the old ship’s harsh grating against 
the quay, as a passing steamer rockea her. 
Then there were rats rummaging among the 
blocks and ropes in the bunk above my. 
One ran across my face. Presently I heard 
a footstep, I fancied, on the deck, making 
the empty ship re-echo. I jumped up the 
ladder, and looked round; but there was 
nothing visible in the quiet mooulight. Again 
I turned in and dozed; but a sounding 
noise, as if some one had Mien in the hold, 
again startled me. . I felt certain some one 
was moving about in the ship, and was about 
getting up and rousing Myers, when I heard 
my shoes dragged across the deck by the rats, 
and another hullabaloo among the blocks over¬ 
head ; so I put everything down to them, and 
fell asleep at last. The next morning I asked 
Myers if he had heard anything 1 He said 
he, too, had fancied lie ’<1 heard a noise in the 
night. However, we both accused the rats, 
and thought nothing more of it. 

The after-part of the ship, which was parti¬ 
tioned off into cabins, and the midship part of 
the between-decks were divided by a bulkhead, 
through which there was a communication 
by means of two doors, now generally left 
unlocked. This intermediate Bjpace between 
the cabins and the bulkhead, caned the steer¬ 
age, was used as an indiscriminate sort of 
repository. Here, of an evening, I put my 
flags away when I had done worm 

Day after day passed in the same manner 
as the first; except that the captain was 
sometimes not in trie best of humours, as I 
could hear by his rating Myers, though he 
seldom said anything to me. Myers ■ bim- 
selfj too, of a morning, was sometimes in a 
tremendous way, for he discovered the loss 
of sundry eatables from the galley, which 
disappeared in a mysterious manner in the 
night. I heard noises, too, ah times in the 
night; but had become too much accus-* 
tomed to them to take any more notice; 
having once with Myers had, as we oen- 
[ eeived, a thorough overhaul of the ship An 
cousequence. I oecame accustomed to xfty 
solitary occupation of the fok’stle, anduaed 
to lay in daybreak and' watch the eats, er 
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^'«fld on f «ame<onboa»d inawdme hwawor 
than usual—Myere.had'hkr share ofabme 
first ;aoi then, to my astosMuDeBC, heeoin- 
menceduponmet •• ; 



“I’ve not been hurrying about than, sir, 1 
I rejoined, respectfully. 

J “Sort 1 appearsadded be sharply; “ Gome, 
how; just 'bring ’em up here, and let’s see 
what you .’to done.” 

I went below to the steerage at once, and 
brought up the bundle. 

“Well! where’s the rest of them!” said 
the captain, after looking through and count* 
ing than. “ There ought to be four more.” 

I looked thorn through, arid noticed that 
spine I remembered working on were not 
there. So down I went again, to sec if I had 
overlooked them. 1 could see no more below. 
I came and told the captain. He was j 
striding up and down, and evidently working 
himself into a passion. 

“ So, there ain’t any more, ain't there ? 
Now 1 can tell you what it is, young fellow; 
if you think you’ve got a fool to ileal with, 
you ’re most tarnation mistaken. Myers tolls 
me he ’« missis! a lot of things; and it 'a my ■ 
belief them flags are gone with the rest. Ski 
the sooner you say where they are, the 1 letter; 
or else oil' you slope to the jail at Orleans 
slick.”, 

I was, as may he supposed, rather taken by 1 
surprise at this. ’ j 

“ 1 know notliing about the flags,” I said. I 

“ Oh ! of course not, I dare say you don’t.! 
We’ll see if wc can't make you know, though .■ 
Here, Mvers ”— 

“Sir?’” 

“ Get yourself ready to go over with me to 
the magistrate at Orleans, at once.” 

“What for, sir ?” said Myers, looking from 
me to the captain with astonishment. 

“ Why, to pi# this young blackguard in 
prison,” sahl the captain, striding up aud 
down furiously. 

“ What!" shouted Myers. “ What! put 
him in prison 1 It would be the worst piece 
of business you ever did in your life. Do you 
think he’d steal flags, or anything else 1 I ’ll 

S o before the magistrate at once; but to swear 
e hasn’t left the ship on any such errand as 
that, since he and I have been together.” 

“ You ’re a pair of scoundrels,” cried the 
captain, actually foaming with passion; “come 
dong with you both—now—at once.” 

Accordingly, Myers aud I prepared to 
cross the river with the captain, who was: 
quite beside himself with rage at .first; but 
coon got a little cooler. Just as we were, 
tftwmt to leave the shin two men came on. 
board. They accosted the captain; “We ’re 
on the look-out, dr,” said one. of them,. “ for 
a runaway nigger—answers to the name of 
'Tom ’—Hnarkeu Bon the left arm—left Mr. 
Bandoh’s piantatioOjilvs miles up the. river, 


a-weekago. Ms* W*jBofc,to*»aehyour ship, 
sir, as we fwewhere 

hweahontsitf . ,. 

“ Oh 1 .yes* ,oi omtm," a«4. w*r captain, 
stopping his intended journey at once, - 
Lights were procured, and immediately; the 
men commenced a strict search in every part of 
the ship. Myers and I remained on deck., At 
last, after the lapse of a quarto; of anhonr, 
we heard a great outcry below; and up CfOHt 
our captain, followed by the sUTO-boffltei 
dragging an unfortunate runaway they hud 
found concealed behind a water-cask ta, the 
after-part of the ship’s bold; and, in & comer of 
the transom that it would not have seemed 
possible for a human being to squeeze liimaelf. 
The missing flags were found there. He had 
taken them tor a bed and covering.” 

“ Do not take me back ; 1 shall be flogged 
again. Dear, good captain, help me!” sahl 
the poor wretch, os he sank on his knees on 
the deck, clasping liis anus, and pitifully 
appealing to our captain. 

“ 1 wish 1 could help you,” said our captain; 
and Myers and I looked on, too, now with 
intense interest; for, heedless of the peer 
fellow’s prayers, tears, and cries, he was 
dragged away by the men. He never ceased 
appealing to us and our captain as he was 
carried off. Our “old man” wiped a sort of 
half tear away as he turned to us, and said, 

“ I beg your pardons, both of you. Will 
you stop with me after what has occurred? 
I am ashamed of myself; and if you can forget 
it, we ’ll say no more about it.” 

Myers looked at me, and I looked at Myers. 
Certainly, ten minutes before, I should have 
thought any one who had predicted that I 
should stay that day in the “ Bohemian,” a 
false prophet; but we could not refuse, nor 
hod we afterwards any occasion to repent it. 

Tl)e poor runaway threw himself over¬ 
board, and was drowned, on the -way to the 
plantation. » 

BITS OF LIFE IN MUNICH, 
ram fair.. 

I wonder w%en there is not a fiur in 
Munich. This, however, was Die Drei- 
Koniffs Dub, or toe Fair of the Three 
Kings. By way of amusement, 1 thought*. 
I would go to it; but as I could not very 
well go alone, I invited Madame Thekla to 
accompany me, with which she was very 
well pleased, as I promised to treat her to the 
shows. As far as buying and selling, and too 
crowds of peasants, and townspeople, and 
students, and soldiers, go, it was ukcTany 
other fair. At a little distance from toe long 
array of booths, stood the shows—and' thither 
we bent our steps. y 

The first thing we came ppon .was a sp*Jl 
.ii*iIfiar-wsgan,covered with an unshed jywppjr; 
and, h<nmd to one ride of thewagfin, wuretall 
poles* from which floated a series of .ghastly 
pictures—hideous rewh^-and-bldo^-bone 














l&hSr»‘-!'''5iere were murders; execution*;' 
t tn German fashion;'tho'CrimlnaL 

ty &kia Jr nf> a horrid sort of wHk/mid>'his 
fls&d being chopped off by a grim » anw -j 
.rioner, with a sword, whilst a iciest stood'by 
lit his long robes; there were houses’on fire; 
drowning*,miraculous escapes; there' Were 
- tall, smirking hussars, and weeping ladies in 
white—heroes and heroines iu these bloody 
histories! • • 

'Hie subjects, the hideous drawing, the 
hard outlines, the goggle-eyes, the blood, the 
knives, the vary fire, made you feel sick. A 
considerable crowd was collected, and listened 
breathlessly to the sounds of an organ, to 
which two Tyrolians song their appalling 
tragedies. They sang in such dear, sweet, 
mountain tones, that you were strangely 
fascinated. Mournfully sang they, in a 
monotonous chaunt, of blood, and crime, and 
terror, till you felt your blood creep; and, by 
a frightful fascination, your eyes gloated on 
the disgusting pictures'. 

'What a terribly immoral influence must 
such exhibitions have upon such an unedu¬ 
cated. crowd as surrounded these syrens! 
Why should not a paternal government, 
which guards its people from immoral books 
and disgusting newspapers, not guard them 
equally from such a disgusting sight and 
sound as this Tyrolian exhibition 1 These 
Tyrolians sold printed histories of the fearful 
crimes and calamities which were depicted on 
their banners. These histories arc very ex¬ 
citing and romantic reading, as you may 
believe when I give somo of their titles:— 
“ The History of the Great and Terrible 
Monster, who cruelly murdered liis Beloved, 
Ida Child, bis Father, lus Mother, his two 
Sisters, and his Brother, on the 8 th of July, 
1850.” “ Heroic Self-saoriflce of a Bohemian 
Hussar Officer, and t^e Punishment of his 
Murderers.” “ A true and dreadful History 
which occurred on the '4th of March, 1860, 
in , Schopka, near Milmeck, in Bohemia.” 
“ The Might of Mutual Love: a highly re¬ 
markable event, which occurred at Thoulon, 
in the year 1849.” “The Cursed Mill: a 
Warning from Beal Life.” “ The Temptation; 
theDef:; the Consequences! ” 
r Ifydtt care to know anything of the style 
of, them remarkable productions, I will give 
you- a One begins thus :■*■» In 

Sc«9-dt>r^ pu«Hanover, lived the criminal 
Peter NatswT. He was by trade a gjfhmcr, 
his father- having followed the same calling. 
Peter was five-and-twenty years old, and Was, 
from his ; earliest youth, addicted to every 
aperies of crime. ,He had a sweetheart, named 
ImateHcanb, a poor girl, &c., &c.” 

Again:—“Silent sat the miller, Levebm, 
in his garden; thoughtfully gazed he into 
the- distant valley. He was scarcely thirty 
years of age, but heavyearea had hewed him, 
and robbea h i m of his fresh, youthful bloom. 
Beside him sat his wife, Who-Cast many an 
anxious hut- affeOtiodatfe on' her 


id ~I6veIy was ~ this 1: 
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husband. How .tender, at 
ytimtf Wifel >The"‘;®K*iS 
bouAood mined hie* 75 '*)' 


itouriiobd A»Bed - W the: 

Valley.’” <’ in> this’msifrwtfftd 

tragedy. ■ 1 •'*? ; .. 

Of courafe We-dld not fCad‘these thShfA in 
the &ir. It was enough for ha, the)?, to 
listen to the mournful' ckaunt of the moqu- 
taineers, till our blood was frozen"in bur 
veins. I took home with me these horrible' 
printed histories, as many another simple 
bouI did ; and now, after I have readthem, " 
and been filled with horror and disgust by 
them, 1 have put them away from me as 
unholy things. But think of the effect they 
will have m many a lonely village/ this 
winter—in many a desolate farmhouse or 
cottage—on the wide plain, or among the 
mountains! These papers are productive seeds 
of murder and crime; of that one mtty be 
certain. 

The next wonder that stopped us ill the 
fair, was a little fat man, who was shouting 
away at the top of his voice, whilst he 
bi-wlily sharpened a knife on a long, rough 
board, which was smeared over with a black 
ointment. He was a vender of magical strop- 
salve ! something in the fashion of Mecbi. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen ;" shouted he, “ wit¬ 
ness, my wonderful invention! The dullest 
knife, stick-knife, bread-knife, clasp-knife, table- 
knife, carving-knife, shaving-knife, (raaier- 
metter) pen-knife, pmning-knife, though dull as 
this knife— though doll at this knife!" and 
here he began hacking away upon tjhe edge 
of a big knife with a strong piece of broken 

E itcher. “ Yes, though dull, dull, dull as this 
nife!—when subjected to my wonderful 
salve,” and here he smeared it with his black 
ointment, “ will cut U hair, or the most deli¬ 
cate shaving of paper—as it now does!! ” 
and with that he severed paper shavings as 
if they had been nothing. If it was really 
the tame knife, his was a wonderful invention, 
and beat Mechi hollow. V 
Next, I had my fortune told at three 
different places, for six kreutzers, or two¬ 
pence each, and as I was promised pretty 
much the Burne fortune by all, I suppose X 
ought to believe in the truth of it. They 
foretold me lots of trouble in the way of love- 


money, and a good husband to crown all, and 
good children to be the propt of my old agfcj 
so X think I had, after all, a good sixpenny- 
worth. ■■ 

Next wef came upon a little caravan, on the 
steps of which tto^efsfcod a most picturesque 
Tyrolian, in broad-1, homed, Bugar-loafed hat. 
adorned with, chamois hair, and eagles 1 
feathers; in broad-ribbed stockings, and with 


sored the crowd below that there' VB* ndtTn 
thewholh of Bavaria, anything half as mbfrest- 











" 'dASh* mner he 
tijtbg down 

$0 pa»- 

a _ ^ w , ,*ind fkhfydancing 

.Adapted, to an 'entirely diffeoent mode *f ex- for joy*.- .,■ •,’> c! t: ■? *i 

istepce toouraj a being who ocmld see in the ■“ You’ve quHehowRdiediltekli^ffefrdidW,”. 
dark, a Ibeuig who only,lived .upon raw meat!, said Madeaw Thekla; and I noon tta d tovtteye 
'A wonderful Albino ,who could apeak the bewitched all the little ladsinthefifir, fin*,' by. 


‘ German tongue 


a strangely-mysterioun power, the 


Qf course we must seo the Albino ; bo in we drawn towards us in crowds, from all hands—- 
Vent, and some way or other I felt an unusual little fellows in biottees, little fellows in ftt&e 
shock, 'there he sat, in a black velvet dress great and brown surtouts, little fellows in old- 
spaoglcd with silver, the light earning in from fashioned, and, iu England, almost forgotten, 
thetop of the caravui, and his transparent buttoned-up suits—and all crept bashfully to* 
complexion, his burning, fiery eyes, like car- wards us! Ob, the wonderful magic of a two- 
buncles, his long waves of white, Bilky hair, penny-piece ! Heaven ouly knows how the 
and his long, curling, snow-white, silky beard, news of tltis munificent gift of a teehner had so 
gave him tnc appearance of some enchanted j swiftly spread through the fair! One little lad 
dwarf—some cobold or gnome out of a sub- j actually ltad the bravery to say to me that 
terrancan palace. 


“ children were a<lmltted at half-price!” And 


But 1 luwl not much time to lose myself in j was 1 not n, cold-hearted wretch to reply, 
dreams about enchanted dwarfs or gnomes, I “ Oh, indeed!_” just as though it were a 
for there was somethin. 


for there was something else burning in the j mutter of perfect indifference to me, though, 
caravan besides tlie Albino's eyes, and that i in truth, it was not: but I felt rather appalled 
was Madame Tliekla's grand silk cloak ! She i at the sight of such a crowd of little eager 
had come out with me iu all her grandeur; heads, well knowing that my purse was not 
ami now, while we stood enchanted before the full to overflowing, even with twqpeuuy 
Albino, her fine silk cloak was singeing at a pieces ! 

little iron stove that stood behind the door. At length wc were seated in the little 
Poor Miidaine Thcklu ! Out wc rushed, and j theatre ; and, after a fearful charivari from 
she revenged herself l>y vociferating to the j the orchestra, the curtain drew up, and we 
crowd outside, as the Tyroliau liad done just, Itelicld, seated at a long table, a company of 
before, ami by exhibiting her unlucky cioak ! monkeys ! It was a table d'hote. A dandified 
in a sort of savage despair. j young * fellow—perhaps Monsieur Le Cerf 

An hour afterwards, wo again passed the i himself—in the most elegant of cravats, the 
caravan, and the Tyroliau in the ribbed 1 most elegant white wristbands the most 
stockiugs was again holding forth on the stops, elegant ring, and the most elegant moustache, 
when, at sight of us, he interrupted his performed the part of host; the waiter and 
oration, aud politely invited us to re-enter, waitress were monkeys. The waiter—a most 
and complete,/ree of cost, our inspection of the drunken, good-for-nothing waiter he seemed 


Albino. But Madame Thekla 
stem dignity to her cloak, 
inarched on. 


toinliag with —a fat, big ape—dnjpk behind the backs of 
Icdineu, anil the guests the very wme he was serving them 
with ; he seemed so, very tipsy, that he could 


marched on. with ; he seemed bo. very tipsy, that he could 

'After this wqwent to the wiiffeln-ltooihB, hardly walk; lie staggered backwards and 
were we ate liot-baked •wiiffeln, a kind of forwards, and leaned against the wall for sup - 
gofre cake; aud then, resisting a wonderful port, as he emptied the bottle he was bringing 
elephant show, we hastened to the moukov tor the company. But tlie little waitress ! 


gofre cake; and then, resisting a wonderful port, as hi 
elephant bIiow, we hastened to the moukoy for the o 
theatre, the poor dyriiaut’s rival exhibition ; She was i 
the “ Grand Monkey Theatre irom Paris,” in monkeys, and she came skipping on the stage 
which forty-two apes and poodles, the pro- in a little broad-bri mme d straw hat, and a 
perty of M. Le Cerf, would exhibit the most bright-coloured little dress, with the daintiest 
wonderful and artistic feats. of little white muslin aprons..on; she looked 

We had to. wait some time till the four just. Hke 


for the company. But Hie little waitress ! 
She was a littlesdarliug; the tiniest of little 
monkeys, and she came skipping on the stage 


i aprons, an; she looked 
fairy. Everybody was 


o’clock performance was over, which uufor- enchanted with her. Even Monsieur Le 
tunately had begun before we armed; and Cerf himself caressed her, and gave her not 
whilst Madame Thekla and I stood iin- only, every now and then, a nut, but a 
patiently waiting in the cold, up there came a kiss. She behaved beautifully. But as to 
meny-faced Jad of about tei^ and began, in the guests 1 They quarrelled, and even fought 
great glee, to describe to us this glorious things —Monsieur Le Cerf said it was about paying 
that were, performed by .those “dear little the bill.' 

monkeys aim dogs.” He was quite eloquent I can’t pretend to tell you half, the clever 
in hisi oeligist; and, a Oh! ” said he, “ if Xhad things the monkeys did in the way of swing- 

lmf avi l /x. - 1 . ■ <• .if ■-* — < • 


and put 


ad. A'hatj an aatpmshed, bright, feise looked t Betters, One large black&nd-taa creature 
i into Dime; add he seized my hand in both* walked on his fore-legs, in the style of what 
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ehQdren call “ playing at a wheelbarrow,” 
only fee himself, poor wretch, had *0 wheel 
the barrow. He walked demurely iwund and 
round the stage, carrying his two unlucky 
hind-legs up in the air; then he walked on 
tiuee legs, and then, the moat difficult task of 
all for a dog, as we woe assured, upon two 
leas on the same side. Another beautiful 
white spaniel ctune ‘walking; in most grandly 
on her hind legs, es Madame de Pompadour, 
in a long-trained "dress which was borne by a 
tiny monkey in livery, bearing a little lanthom 
in nis hand. 

Ike finale was the besieging of a fortress; 
and to- see some twenty milk-white spaniels 
rushing up and down the stairs of the burning 
fortress, iUurained by brilliant rose-coloured, 
green, and bine lights, was very curious indeed. 
If I could have forgotten the terrible training 
through which these poor creatures must have 
gone, I should have enjoyed it much more. 
But X did not wonder, after seeing all their 
feats, that our little friend had been so 
enchanted. * He sat behind us in the half- 
price seats, but for all that we continued to 
exchange many smiling glances during the 
performance. I only wished T could have seen 
a whole row of little fellows all equally de¬ 
lighted and surprised by their good fortune. 

A PUBLIC BALL. 

X Went last night to one of the grand 
public balls; but not to dance, only into the 
gallery, to look on and enjoy the spectacle 
without the fatigue—or the pleasure. This 
bail was in the Odfion, one of the principal 
public buildings here, and where the Conscr- 
vatorium is. The room where the ball was 
held was the same that I described to yon 
once before, when a concert was given by the 
pupils of the Conservatqrium. Myra F. and I 
mounted some dozen steep flights of stairs, 
and at length emerged iqto the gallery. We 
left a throng of carriages setting down ball- 
attired ladies and gentlemen at the principal 
entrance, and a throng of spectators a dmir ing 
them. , 

Quite out of breath, from <our long ascent, 
we found ourselves in the gallery which runs 
•round the large hall, at an immense height 
from the floor.. The gallery was crowded with 
peopkyali eagiply leaning, in a double now, 
over.the raiflag; so that, from the ball-room 
below, ^h»r<nffBag must have seemed adorned 
with a eartioe of living faces. The gallery- 
crowd appeared to consist of Mends of the 
ball-room company, who were’ anxiously 
watching or waitlag the. advent of their* 
friends below; arid of good citizens, and other 
peofii, who, not being themselves of the haute 
vom, had. come to criticise ami copy their 
betters. - in Tank. 

It -was with eonmierabla difficulty that 
Myra and I found ■taaobataBoat where we 
could see; -yet' it mi fJMpAalf peat- six. 
When we did, weieekedaoiSm.apoa number¬ 
less chandeliers, which, wlt&'siheir circles of 


•tarry lamps, i ll u m ine d * very gay-looking 
company‘indeed. At the farther end of the 
hall was a low platform, approached by a 
flight of steps corned with carpeting; and 
here stood a very fine grove e£ fir-trees, orange- 
trees, and greenhouse shrubs, behind which 
were concealed the musicians. The whole 
platform was in fact an elegant saloon; where 
stood couches, chairs, aud tables, the crimson 
and richly-coloured coverings of which looked 
excessively pretty among the green trees and 
shrubs. Tapers bumedintall,branching candle¬ 
sticks upon the tables, ami groups of young 
ladkfl,incloudsofwhitemnslm,orinpmkgauzo, 
looking like rose-buds among all the green 
leaves, stood or moved about; whilst gentle¬ 
men in gay uniforms, or in the less attractive 
civil costume, as it » called—black coat, white 
waistcoat, and hat in hand—crowded round 
them. There was no lack of more sober 
colouring in the dresses of the ckaperonee, in 
their velvets, silks, and satins. And all these 
gay people weie thickly scattered, not only 
over the aristocratic platform, but the whole 
hall, a group of gentiemeu clustering together 
in the veiy centre of the beautiful, inlaid 
floor, like a swarm of bees. 

Many of the grandees of Munich were 
either already present, or were expected. 
King Max lrimself was looked for: Prince 
Adelbert had already arrived, and only to be 
distinguished from the company by wearing 
a brown instead of a black coat, such being bu 
privilege as a prince of the blood. 

And now, from the concealed orchestra, 
sounded the first note of the Polonnaiae; and 
the gentlemen hastened towards their part¬ 
ners, and alt solemnly paraded, in stately pro¬ 
cession, the ball-room ; and now burst forth 
a waltz, and away flew the dancers.—Oh ! it 
really was very tantalising to hear that beau¬ 
tiful music, and to Bee those dancers ; and to 
be up in that hot and close gallery, in a 
merino dress and overshoe^! There was‘a 
painful contrast. For the first few mdments 
I declared to Myra, that, spite of all my phi¬ 
losophy, which had made me decline an in¬ 
vitation to this very bailgj now wished I had 
been these, and that I mutt and would go to 
the next, if it were only for the sake of old 
times 1 But soon after came a Franfuite, or, 
as we call it, a quadrille ; and then another 
waltz, and then a polka, and then a Franpaite 
again; and, by that time, I bun to feel that 
it to look on at a ball was at first tantalising, 
it became, after a while, very wearisome-— 
“the greatest bore under the sun 1” as I 
remember to have heard certain unhappy 
victims, who did not dance,. declare—but 
which assertion X, at the time,^ did not 
appreciate. 

But soon a gfaaaant excitement amvedfor 
us. Madame Fy Myra’s mother, oed ‘her 
sister Anna, entered the ball-room. -They 
came aristoc r atically -late. How handsome 
they looked ; M a d a m e F. m blade, with mar- 
let flowers in bar ham; and Anna looting a 
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very Hebe, m simple white muslin, with a 
scarlet sash sad scarlet bowe on hbr sleeves, 
and nothing whatever in her hair. She was 
the amplest, sad, to my taste, the most ele¬ 
gantly-dressed girl, in the room. Her beau- 
tiful head, with its rich, dark hair, looked 
quite conspicuous, from the entire absence of 
ail artificial ornament. Standing there in the 
gallery, in my stuff dress sad overshoes, I 
felt really proud-of them. They created quite 
a sensation as they came in; and as Anna 
stood beside an orange-tree on the platform, 
with all her ample beauty, in her white dress 
and scarlet ribbon, and with her beaming, 
happy fece, I did not wonder at the host of 
gentlemen tliat made their way to her. 

Myra and I, and their servant Elise, who 
by this timo had joined ns, grew quite excited. 
“ There,” said Myra,‘‘is Count It. I know 
Anna will dance with bun. And there is 
young S.: 1 think she has promised him a 
dance ! And there is that little lieutenant; 
and there is the *studeut from N.; but 
she won't dance with him —of that I am 
■sure! ” 

And so we watched the dmnb show of 
Anna's arrival, and subsided somewhat, 
when, leaving Madame F. quietly seated 
upon one of the couches among the orange- 
trees, we beheld Anna waltz away with a fell 
officer in blue uniform. 

Again I began to grow desperately weary, 
and looked round with longing eyes for dear 
old Fmulein Bhnchen’s old-fashioned face. It 
seemed to me that she never would coiue! 
Fortunately, a little love-making in the fore¬ 
ground of our gallery made me forget my 
fatigue for the time. There sat just before 
us a very pretty girl, vc.- y young and childish- 
looking. 1 caught a glimpse of a sweet, child¬ 
like brow, and long, drooping eyelashes, as she 
sat in the front row with her married sister. 
Presently, one of the gentlemen from the ball¬ 
room below made his appearance. 1 fancy he 
was a student; but 1 did not admire his look 
at all. He was evidently desperately in love 
with the pretty girl; he forgot all about the 
ball, and talked most earnestly to her behind 
the married sister's back; she smiled, and 
said very little, bnt listened, and seemed also 
to forget the ball. Soon, another gentleman 
arrived from the ball-room below; and then 
jealousy was added to love. The first lover 
turned black asa thunder-cloud, and 1 thought 
looked more unpleasant than ever; he did net 
so away, bnt stood scowling like a jealous 
lover in a picture of Stephanoff’s; and the girl 
listened with the same smile and the same 
innocent .brow to the second lover, the married 
sister all* the time looking down into the ball¬ 
room. 

This amused me fer a while, and then 
another group also amused me. A dowager, 
in her velvet and grandeur, attended by a 


Omar’ little did officer, a regular German 
Miqor 1 Q’Dowd—with 'Spectacles on, and a 
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fill young lady to speak to some dear friend 
in the gallery; and lots of other .grandees 
from below found their way into our upper 
regions, till we also seemed all astir and 
gorgeous. Bnt, 0! joyful sight! amid all 
the grand arrivals, there was FrauleinSanchen, 
with my shawl on her arm. 

But the poor, dear old soul was in no hurry 
to go, now she was once here, and I eould not 
find in my heart to deprive her of a glimpse 
of the gay world, which was such a novelty 
to her. Besides, she was very anxious to point 
out to me two grand gentlemen in whom she 
takes great interest, a young Herr Baron and 
the sou of a certain Frau Geheimrathinn, who 
is a grout lady. But I was too tired even to 
care about her favourites, though I have 
heard so much of them for the last several 
weeks, without having yet bad the pleasure 
of seeing them. Those two young fellows 
went to one of the court balls the other night; 
and the next morning 1 had, however, the 

I jieasure of seeing the mother of one of them 
tauging out clothes in the garden. That is 
truly German! So is also the following 
Household Festival :—One evening, Fraulein 
S. came in to beg us to go down stairs to see 
something very beautiful, in their room. We 
of course went; and, in their strange curiosity- 
shop of a room, among painted saints, and 
gill cabinets, and picture-frames, stood a little 
table, upon which was placed a very gailv- 
j painted transparency, with queer pink angels 
fluttering about, and scrolls, and various 
extraordinary arabesques encircling a verse 
wishing health and happiness to the father: 
this being his name-day. Candles burned 
behind the transparency, pots of ivy and 
flowers were placed on either side, making 
a pleasant greenness; and in front lay a 
drawing, in a gilt frame, a very grand chalk 
head of a boy, witn a falcon on his wrist, 
and in a very grand frame indeed! The 
transparency, the "drawing, and the frame 
were all the work of little Wilhelm. And 
there he stood, as proud as could be! his 
black, sharp little eyes sparkling with de¬ 
light ; and there was his father, a fell and 
singularly handsome mag, to-night with a 
smile of fatherly pride on bis face, which 
made him look still more handsome; and 
there was Mrs. S. dressed all in her best 
and all tike little brothers and sisters, and 
the old grandmother, with the baby in ber 
arms, arm several neighbours besides. Xt 
certainly was one of tire prettiest little house¬ 
hold festivals I ever saw. 

Sometimes we send l’or little Wilhelm to 
play (he “ sitter " to us. He is about twelve, 
has a very brown, red face, blade eyes, and 
ear-rings u Ids ears. He plays very prettily. 
His fat little hands, call forth such sweet, 
low music from that little instrument— 
music, like fishy voices, sounding in .solitary 
green spots among the mountains. There 
is a peculiar spirit in the sitter, and it is 
wonderfully adapted fer Alpine melodies— 



















while- the poor i woman into wnUac h$“ 
ctofhesby the riverside, liar cki^-an ihfent 
about a year, old—had pe^i i^ed aadkwaK 
lowed by. a. Mugger.. Although conviWSed- 
that Aid was. now impossible, wO fcodk ohr 
guns,and hastened to „the sp6t ; whfere'tke 
accident happened,;. but all was 1 still there, 
not* a wavelet disturbed the surface of the 
stream. A small speckled kingfisher was 
hovering, overhead, as .if balanced in the air, 
with its beak bent down on its breast, watch¬ 
ing the fish beneath; presently it darted 
like an arrow into the water; returned with 
an empty bill, and theu went off, with its dear, 
sham twittering note, as if to console itself 
for the failure. 

One day 1 was sitting on the. high hank of 
the river, taking snap shots with my gun at 
the large fish who were every now and then 
leaping out of the water. A favourite spaniel 
was bringing a fish out of the water that I 
had hit. It had Bwam already half way 
across the stream, when the water about six 
yards below her became suddenly disturbed ; 
and, to iny horror, up started the licr* and 
open jaws of an enormous crocodile. The dog 
gave a loud shriek, and sprang half ont of the 
water. The Mugger swam rapidly, and had 
got within a yard of his intended victim, 
when I raised my gun, and took aim at the 
monster’s head. A thud, a splash, a bubble, 
and a dusky red streak in the water, was all 
that ensued. Presently, however, Juno’s glossy 
black head emerged from the water; and, 
to my delight, began to make rapid progress to¬ 
wards me, amVhmded safely. The poor brute, 
wet and shivering, coiled herself up at my 
feet, with her bright hazel cyeB fixed on mine 
with ineffable satisfaction. Poor Juno sub¬ 
sequently fell a victim to the Muggers, when 
her master was not at hand to succour her. > 
I mention these facts, to show that the dia¬ 
bolical revenge with which I afterwards 
assisted in visiting these monsters, was not 
groundless. But the strongest occasion of it 
remains to be told. 

Just as the “ mins ” were beginning, my 
neighbour, Mr. Hall, sent me word that he 
intended paying me a short visit, and re¬ 
quested me to send a syce (groom), with a 
saddle-horse, to meet him at a certain place 
on the road. The syce, Sidhoo, was a smart, 
open-chested, aincwy-limbed little fellow, a 
perfect model of a biped racer. He could run 
—as is the custom in the East—alongside his 
horse at a pace of seven or eight miles an 
hoar, for a length of time that wonld astonish 
the best English pedestrian I ever heard of. 

Towards evening, Mr. Hall rode up to' the 
bungaioyr^dripping with water, and covered 
with mud. 1 saw at once that some accident 
had happened, and hastened to assist hint. 

/ As soon as he got inside, he said, in answer 
tn.my.fbantering, about his “ spill ”— 

- .“l am in no humour for jesting. Toiur 
syce kiosk!” 

“Dnwnwd?*’ ' 


’ f'HTo; eaten t-4jy ntt enormous crocodile!” 
^io addttl that, on -arriving.at a small 
nulla about two hulks off* he found it so much 
swollen by rain, that he had to swim his horse 
across it, holding one end o£d$i» cord which 
Sidhoo, in common with most Hindoos, wore 
coiled round his waist, and which was used 
in drawing water from the deep wells of the 
country. Hall got safely across, and then 
commenced pulling Sidhoo over by means of 
the cord. Tne black face, with the white teeth 
and turban, were bobbing above tike muddy 
water, when ail at once the groom threw up 
his arms, gave a loud shriek, and sank below 
the surface. Mr. Hall, who had doubled the 
cord round his baud, was dragged into the 
water; where he got a momentary glimpse of 
the long serrated tail of a Mugger, lashing 
the water a short way ahead of him. In his 
efforts to save himself, he lost his hold of the 
string, and with much difficulty clambered 
up the slippery bank of the nulla. All Was 
now still. Only Sid boo’s turban was to 
be seen floating loosely, a considerable way 
down the stream. Hall mu towards it, with 
the sort of feeling which makes a drowning 
man catch at a straw; and, by means of a 
stick he succeeded in fishing it out, and 
brought it with him, as the only remnant of 
Sidhoo he could give an account of. 

Bad news soon spreads in an Indian village, 
and Sidhoo's fate was soon made known to 
his wife ; and iu a short time she came crying 
and sobbing to the bungalow, and laid her 
youngest child at our friend’s feet. The tears 
glistened iu the poor fellow’s eyes as he 
{tried to sooth and console her; which he did 
jby promising to provide for her and her 
skildren. 


| Although Hall was generally running over 
i with fun, we smoked onr cheroots that even¬ 
ing in silence; except when we proposed 
schemes for the annihilation of the crocodiles. 
A great many plans,were discussed—but none 
that offered much chance of success. The next 
da)', after breakfast, 1 was showing my visitor 
a galvanic blasting apparatus, lately received 
from England, ..for blowing up the snags 
(stumps of treks) which obstruct the naviga¬ 
tion of the river. 1 was explaining its mode 
of action to him, when he suddenly interrupted 
me with— 

“ The very thing! Instead of snags, why 
not blow up the Muggers 1 ” 

I confessed that there could be no reason 
why we should not blast the Muggers. The 
difficulty was only how to manage it; yet the 
more we talked of it, the more feasible did 
the scheme appear. 

The brutes keep pretty constant to the 

_ Sl* i!.l.__1 . 


murderetHtoas 'well knowu in, tne neigWx>ur- 
hood of the nulla. He had on sevarsb, occa¬ 
sions carried off goat#, ahepft pigs, and 
children ; and had once attempted, tjj, duyg a 
buffalo, whom he had .-caught flunking, into 
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A'titoAtortsrf; but, from alt accounts, came and payingoutGm cord from^hsW when I 
stiaecond bast in this na ooatn Then not found it iiapoenble to keep up with tuna. On 
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e&ught a Tartar; and after being well mauled the top ot the bank and coaameuoed hauling 
by the buffalo’s horns, bo mi nun to scuttle in the rope. I did not, however, venture to 
off and hide himself among the mud. lift the akin out of the water for foar ot dis- 

1 had observed; when Masting the mage, turbing him, until the coolies with thabattery 
that the ooncuseion produoed by the discharge had time to come up. This wasa very axudous 
had the effect of killing all the fish within a time; for, if the Mugger had shifted hia 
range of some twenty or thirty yards. After quarters before they came up, a fresh rent 
every explosion, they were found in great witlr him would have ensued, with this 
numbers, flocking on the surface of the water chance of his breaking the wires with has 
with their bellies uppermost. It now occurred teeth. After a while I heard the coolies 
to me, that if we could only get within a approaching, and ray brother scolding them 
moderate distance of the Mugger, if we did and urging them to hasten on. Just as 


conductn 
the kid's 


tied to this bait; and, to one of these, wires. While my brother was fastening one 
the conducting win was firmly bound with of them to the battery, I got the other 
small -cord. The ropes were about thirty ready for completing the circuit. The Mugger 
yards long, and had each attached to its all the while lying still at the bottom of the 


yaros - long, ana naa eacn attacueu to its au tne wnue lying still at tnc bottom ot tne 
extremities one of the inflated goat-skins used nulla with, most likely, a couple of fathoms 
by water-carriers. Hall, with his goat-skin of water over his head,- unconscious of 
trader his arm, and a cojj of loose rope in his danger, and little dreaming that the two- 
hand, took one Bide of the nulla, while my legged creatures on the bank had got a nerve 
brother, similarly provided, took the other, communicating with bis stomach, through 
J*y brother's rope contained the wire; so 11 which they were going to send a flash of light- 
walked beside him, while two coolies, with the ning, that would shatter his scaly hulk to 
battery ready charged, and slung to a pole pieces. 
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in, accompanied 
'-attachea by a 

fl*__ 


which rested on their ahouktem, accompanied Everything being now ready, I made 
me. A small float was also i attached by a fatal contact Our success was complete 1 
the kid, so as to indicate its position. We felt a shock, as if something had fallen 
arrangements being made, we com- down the hank—a mound of muddy water 
walking up the nulla, dragging rose, with a m uifled, rumbling sound, and then 
ws of the kid in the stream, ana burst out to a column of dark smoke. A 


menced walking up the nulla, dmgginj 
the canwm of the kid in the stream, am 


moving lt across from side to tide so as Bplashing mid bubbling succeeded, and then 
to leave no part of the bed untried; and as a great crimson patch floated an the watery 


tile nulla was only about twelve yards like a variegated carpet pattern. Strange¬ 
wide, we' fldt pretty confident that if the looking fragments of scaly akin were picked. 
Mugger were in it, we could scarcely fail of up by the natives from the water’s edge, and 
erasing in contact with him. We had pro- brought to us amidst a very general ra- 


eeedeef only about a quarter of a mile, when joicing. The explodedMugger floated down the 
the float suddenly dipt. My brother ^wwn, and the current soon carried itout-of 
Hall threw the loosi coil of ropes they sight. We were not at all sorry, for it looked 
carried on the water, along with the inflated such a horrible mess that we felt no dssire to 
skins. These made it soon evident by their examine it. -; -A r 

motion that the Mugger had asixad the kid. He Our aense of tri umphan t satisfoctiom wa% 
was dashiagaoross m a ate-zagdirection down however, sadly damped, about a week- after- 
the BtreamjVrau sfter him as fast as IcoulcL; wards, when we received the mortityiagkte 


not blow him to pieces, we would at all events their heads appeared above the hank the 

E * e him a shock that would rather astonish foremost coolie tripped his foot and foil, I 
l. An explosion of gunpowder under water 
communicates a much severer shock to the 


him. An explosion of gunpowder under water moaned with disappointment—presently nay 
communicates a much severer shock to the brother came along with them and brought 
objects in its immediate vicinity, than the the battery to my feet; a good dad of the 
same quantity of powder exploded in the air; acid had been spilt, but with the aid of a 
the greater density of the water enabling it, bottle of fresh acid we had brought along 
' as it were, to give a harder blow. with ms, wo soon got the battery up to the 

Having made our arrangements, Mr. Hall, reauifite power. Everything being now in 

order, I commenced pulling up the rope with 


my brother, and myself, got into a small canoe, order, l commenced pulling up the rope with 
with the blasting apparatus on board, and the wire. I proceeded as cautiously as pos- 
dropt down the stream to where the nulla Bible for fear of disturbing the Mugger; but, 
discharged its waters into the Rohan. He in spite of all my efforts, the inflated akin, iu 
then got out and proceeded to a village dose coming up the bank, dislodged some loose 
by, where we obtained for a few annas, the pieces of earth, and sent them splashing into 
carcass of a young kid. A flask with about the water. Fortunately, however, the Mugger 
six pounds of gunpowder, and having the had made up his mind to digest the kid 


wires attached, was then sewn into where he was. I could not help chuckling 
flly. Two strong ropes were also when I at length got hold of the end of the 
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liouneeiftaiit, that Sidhoe’s Muggtrwas still 
alive, and bn hi* eld beat* apparently unim 
jama. It was evident that we had'bleated 
the wrong Mugger 1 We. consoled oars elves 
with the reflection thsiif he were not Sjtfboo’s 
murderer, it was very likely lie was not wholly 
innocent of other atrocities, and .therefore 
deserved hie fete. 

Of course it ems impossible to rest while 
Sidhoob Mu gger remained alive, so we wore 
not long in preparing for & second expedition. 
His tune we took the precaution of not 
charging the battery until we were certain 
that the bait was swallowed. The acid, 
diluted to the necessary strength, was, 
therefore, carried in one of those brown 
earthenware jars colled grey-beards, which 
bad come out to us full of Glenlivet whiskey. 
We commenced dragging the kid up the 
stream, as before ; but, having walked more 
than a mile without getting a bite, we were 
getting rather disheartened, and sat down 
to rest, struck a light, and smoked a cheroot. 
Hall laid down, having manufactured an im¬ 
promptu easy chair out of his coil of rope, 
with the inflated goat-skin placed above it. 
My brother was not long in imitating his 
example, and 1 laid down under the shade 
of some reeds, near to the water's edge. 
The heat was oppressive—and wo were dis¬ 
cussing the probability of getting a bite that 
day, and lamenting that we had not brought 
| some pale ale along with us, when, all at 
j once, I got a sharp wow on the leg, while my 
brother came spinning down the bank like 
! a teetotem; a companion picture to Hall, 
who was revolving down the opposite bank. 
The roues and skins went rushing down 
the nulla at a tremendous pace. As soon 
, as we recovered from the laughter into which 
we were thrown by this droll contretemps, 
we set off in pursuit, guided by the track 
which the inflated skins made in the water. 
On they went, dashing from side to Birle, 
as they had done in our first attempt. On 
coming to a place where the nulla marie 
a sharp turn, tney stood still under the high 
bank, on the inner curve of the bend. It un¬ 
fortunately happened that the hank, near 
to which the skins were floating, was.too 
precipitous for us to get near them, without 
starting the Mugger from his present position. 

. Withrouch labour, we detached some loose sods 
from the top of the bank, and sent them with a 
loud splash into the water, directly over where 
we imagined him to have taken up his 
quarters. This had the desired effect, for the 
skins began to move slowly down the stream 
as if the Mugger were crawling leisurely 
•hmglfce bottom. 

Leaving my brother with the coolies in 1 
eharoa ofthe battery, I -ran an to where 
fite tenk was qmre shelving. By .good luck, 
the stream .was rushing up, after ris and dm 
&> strong current against 
‘ this Aiaak.. I had mot wafted many minatee, 
before the 1 skint came floating round the 


corner, to iilrere Fwaastendirng. I-eeumdtbe 
one to which the wire- UMs attached, dear- j 
ing my brother -to charge the battaqy, and 
brmg.it down. This be dkinmeh aoanartiisn 
I could have expected.; few as the battery was 
sow empty, owe coaly was able to carry it on 
his head while my brother took .the jar of acid 
in his hand. It was evident from the motion 
of the other skin in the water that the Mugger 
waa still moving;,so no time was to be kart. I 
made the connection with the battery with one 
of the wires. In another instant the circuit 
was complete, and the Mdgger’s doom sealed. 

There was a momentary pause—owing, I 
suppose, to some slight loss of insulation in the 
wires—then came the premonitory shock; then 
the rumble, the smoke, and the sparks; and a 
great bloated mass of flesh and blood rose 1 
to the surface of the water. Hall called 
out to us to drag it ashore, and sec yrhether ! 
we could get any trace of poor Siahoo. We ] 
tried by means of a bamboo pole to pull it to 
the bank; but the glimpse wc got of it as it 
neared was so unutterably disgusting, that we 
pushed it off again, and allowed it to float 
away down with the current. 

That this was Sidhoo’s Mugger, there could 
lie no doubt; for he was never seen or heard 
of in the neighbourhood again. 


CHIPS. 


A ROYAL SPEECH BY JAMES THE FIRST. 


As a strong contrast to the Speech from 
the Tlironc, mentioned in the first article of 
this Number, we are enabled to give—from a 
pamphlet which has fallen into our hands—a 
condensed report of a speech made by Her 
Majesty’s pedantic ancestor, James the First, 
on the 20th of June, 161G. It was delivered 
in the Star Charubej, on the occasion of the 
Judges setting out oil their several circuits. 
The report was drawn up by Edward Wake- 
man from his ovm notes taken, in the 
Star Chamber, from the Boyal lips. lie 
was the son of John Wakeman, Esq., of Beck- 
ford, in the county of Gloucester ; and a 
Barrister of the Inner Temple, of which 
Society his father was also a member, The 
original is indorsed in the father’s "hand¬ 
writing thus:—“ The Kinyes Speech in the 
Starre Chamber, 20 fc Junij 1616 taken by Ned 
Wakeman." It is believed that no report of 
this curious specimen of Boyal eloquence had 
ever till lately been printed, although the fact 
of James the First haring delivered a charge 
to the judges in the Court of Star Chamber has 
sot entirely escaped the notice of historians. 

The copy now before us was recently 
printed - by Thomas Wakeman, Esquire, of 
Graig, near Monmouth, a descendant of tits 


f 


reporter. ■■ - 

The minutes commence by stating that the 
ICing, “ in the beginnings of his Speech® he re- 
mwribred a peace of DavideaPaalmromaheinge 
a briefe discourse concerning the exposition 













br*MK* *t OmiaeWi&lb* 
■^anrut- ggj g* ymm of <Mi volconOthe • 
44uftflxuse thereunto I oouktUM WeB'te4pR n> 
&WTfce'Divine Right 'of “Kington dutoifon 
fWfcieh Whi to fottKjttghly dheftiMi$' Q djuSag 
the reign of the second Jiffito—-Whs thiu 
. modestly handled ibjy the Scottish Monarch:— 

“As towcliinge the dignitie of fikiage he seyd 
tint' they «tt ( in the 'thiohe of God' knd therefore 
ere in scripture tearrhed Gfodds and that good 
hinges ore to imitate Ood in justice and sinoeritie 
of hart' httt tritout private respqct for the ad- 
;Tnnctn* Of their oftrae endes or vaiae glorio for 
.Otherwise they ore but unjust and unrighteous. 
And that as good Judges they are to imitate Sola- 
nion and Dayide the one in wisdotno the other in 
iudysM. 'Kkiges arc properlie Judges and all 
Juagem“ axe theirs how be it they ore pronounced 
bytheir Judges as their ministers and substitues 
by authoritie derived from them as from the yrno- 
diote Uveten'nt of Ood. * And althoughe tlio 
and formes of govemm* doe vario accord- 
mgeto thediv'sitie of Kingdomes yet the sen- 
temtet pronounced by the mouthes of the Judges 
(efo :ui* by.theTQogo as interpreters of bis Iawos) 
are w and he 1 b to answer for thorn befaro God 
aoe aS there is a necre league and affinitie bo- 
tweene tb Kinge and God uppward so ie there as 
neSre between© the Kinge and the Judge downc- 
wartie whose office and dutie is to declare and ex¬ 
pound'kwes not to invent and make la wen.” 



Md btot tMea, and if he 1; 
limitts and bounds the Judges 6 
courts male not'reform' 'it but aemphiyiit 
thereof to be made to hie ma^t <* Fort&e 

Pkoe whereinhe had ever senoe bootyHewed 


TT^TmTi r;i ra ■ iub jitr*i III f*yT7!W?«yn *v •>« t : v-. 


therein and he sayd that the attempt to 
bringe the Chauhcellor within the compaase 
of Tremuuire was odious,and absurde for;, po - 
indite him sittingc as it wore .in his owne 
place were to indite himselfe and to tomne 
himselfe uppon the point of his owne sword.” 

The royal picture of the Justice of the 
Peace of that (lay, conies in foil corroboration 
of Shakespeare’s portraits of the same \ 


After explain! 
himself upto the 
before (because. 


lg why he had not delivered 
Judges in the Star Chamber 
“when he came into this 


o t i t • f 011 \ .■ i v J: >: m : 11 ■i) iny 




i straupger to our lawes and govern 1 and 
fcn$, Eke one of Pythagoras seliollers he 
imjgbod tp professe silence duringe the 
sdmtt.ye*eg‘ and to passe a prentishippe 
ianEpgl before he beganne to teacne 
rwmjd himselfe oonapt to ascende the 
mf^Judicature before he had learned 
» tp radge),” he divided his discourse 


t ,l£ i. .3Rrat the charge ho tfia to give himselfe for 
cannot give a (rood charge to his subjects ex- 
O^pt-'b? doth first begi«ne w 111 himselfe for good 
not tut from good ipriagef* 
v WB ft ooveatt to the Judges. 

an admonition Co his subjects.” | 

icaveat to the judges," James’s 
to' tire Court of Chancery is in- 
' that year (1616) Sir Thomas 
Jigmit^^fownfer of the Ellesmere family, 
rasigntoP'the seals in favour of the great 
Shmcis flaooo; "Then he spake” continues 
the reportinv^of the Court of Chauncery 
W#!he 1 flaws Was nrdayned for the taiti- 
gstionof the<rigpr Of the eoman lawe and 
thafrttw Ch«ffikSttlte{'M«s-. but tbe dispencer 
of his eonto^enpe th^ ft was a highe Court, 
and that' 9M* v wefoto was most properly 
written there. “Tint*lrafo'thence was no 
appeals to any -other'■'Ckrart, ‘ and that he 
was spedatlto §os dd to tttftnttoyne this Court; 
..-But yeto^thk'OMll^‘fohs^ftetmnSt self w* in 
his lutitto whs not to 


“ As towchingo the office of a Justice of Peace 
ho h 4 that although yt seamed to some fantastical! 
greeno headed geutkmen to bo an office of litle 
reputocion, yet it was in his oppinicra both wor- 
shippfull and bon'able and of as great neceasitie 
for the well orderingo of the affaires of toe 
countrey ss toe highest offices and places for 
monaginge of matters of etateJn too court, Put 
because Justices of the Foaoa vrara of two kindes 
the one good the other bodde, his, pleasure was 
that the judgosshould from time to rime adv'tiselum 
of such os dad well execute theire offices. ... Of 
these badde Justices he s J there were fewer sortes. 
The first were such ..as were loyteringe Justices 
and laye at home and did nothinge. The second 
were busiobodyes, who did to., much embraoeingc 
many .businesses for toe oalatnum* of,then* 
private gaigne and profits. The Tbirde sorto W<*to 
factious and contentious justices. Tlio, fowerfo 
such as liod a puritanicull itchingo to stirru .too' 
people against govomem* and discipiinei * Ajlsuch 
justices (as unprofitable members and 'titfiupAni) 
he would have casheered.” j ,].%, 

Papal aggression was dealt with much mcirh' 
summarily tlian it is in our day. “ Then,” quoth:' 
Mr. Wakeman, “ the King declared his mind 
towchinge priests which he would have by 
all means possible extirpated ” ;— . ., 

“Yet would he proceed w* 11 grertef 'sjfvtifitiis 
against 1 some then against other tomb for'h^ pro< 
tested he was lothe to hang a priest for 
masse, or for the mere execiftitm 1 of < toeu*e ' > offlj^ 
or function. But for such as rofotodto takt too 
bathe of allegiance (s* he s* KitiA, the Pope and 
ail toe divells of hell say wm Was lmt 

a moere temporall oaths) he^wouhl'.^^radmatobjwL 
In the like xnaner would hd ■haw&Aai!da%; : #* % i 
such as haveinge binne'fbrmeJriy bbak&ad uretofoo 
to retome bother againC. • fle 
the Judges' that'he w6ttM , h4wtM^|||^pr,S*iJ 
broke prison taste* ’of 'toe ; tome; cdtiar w BFMri* 
those men w* h cottfd hbibfe 'kept fgHjyS? 
of a prison, deceived tobu'hridefotoXMip wli 
halter; moreover 'fost they ;S* 

PcteriWho wtot fid; tort of prison bt^to 'aditoWH 
of he a ven edled :hh<r whereas tketo" ub’ eailii 
forth by »«gell bf helL Then'fid 
























, The King's next recommendation to-the 
ha* been imitated, rather attMTib 
in modem times. His suggestion "towcbingB' 1 
puJKworim has been superseded by the fer 
lass agreeable expedient of tolls :— 

"Neiitof all he cotpandcd thorn to pull downs 
all hoWses and poor cottages for s 1 he oh woodos 
mid bakes are the dcunes and shelters of wilde 
beastes, sOe are these places the receptacles and 
lurking© boles of thebves, dninkardes, and pill- 
pheridge vngobonndos. He allsoe willed them to 
see the knres and statutes against rosgneingo 
beggars put in - due execution. And that howses 
of correction should for that purposo be erected 
and inayatayned. And hero ho toko occasion to 
commend Justice I’opliam of whom he had hearde 
reported, that ho was soo sharpe and severe 
a gains t idle persons, that there was noo liko tliinge 
a* a bagger in all Som'settcsbiro where he dwellt. 
And because high woies and bridges (omongest 
other thingos) were of groat nccessitic and use for 
his subjects, he gave the Judges a striate charge 
that they should earnestly Btirro uppe, and ebrn- 
pelle the people to the mendinge and mnintayn- 
ingo Of them, addingo further that the repayriuge 
of these was nono of the meanest workes of choritie 
and therefore he much merveylod that there have- 
ingo biune boo much given towardes the indowm* 


of hospitolls, alhneshowses. and tlic like (since his 
first comings to the crowne) that there hath binne 
soc litio bestowed to those uses." 

At the time King .Tames spoke, London 
consisted of about sixty thousand houses, and 
a hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, 
instead of the two millions and a quarter which 
are herded within its boundaries at present. 
About that time habitations began to be built 
of bricks; timber, filled up with plaster, 
having been the material previously in use. 
A >’ iildin g mania appears to have taken pos¬ 
session of the Londoners; and King James 
^didde with great vehemencie and earnest¬ 
ness declare himself couceruinge 

“ the extroordinarybuy ldinge that hath of late times 
binne used in tbo-cittio and suburbs of Loudon, 
w ck excosave enhugem 1 of the body of this cittie 
would (as he aaide) m time tendo to tho utter ruine 
and undociiige of the countrey and all other citties 
w th in tho rcaimo. The cawse of the great ropayre 
aud occesso to this towno he ascribed to the pride 
and vanitie of ladyes and gentlewomen. The 
effects whereof (he s' 1 ) were noe lease then the 
beggoringo of there husbandes, tho losso of theyre 
owno creddit (especially in youngo woeiuen who 
while they oome hethcr to bo marxiod forsooth 
doe but mane their reputation). And finallyo 
the impov T ishingo and destruction of the pooro 
eduntrey which by these meenes is forsaken, and 
bereft both of the company and comfort of the 
>>'4ter and abler ranks of people, to the utter 
eVthrowe.iiad decay,; of all hospitsllitiofor w»t 
t^^ki«giS'.:3,aae in auncieat time hath binne ro- 
poWT^ sbc^e ahtho nations of the earth foe tjw 


tiokbof *#' gaNt-naMieifirftmd faeonve- 
i ,h* irt tfote gl aww * srtP ttrt f tnan 

wankabovft or pmrtfi»ed>t# bafidem lernbowt the 
ttittie of Londoqtftat fro Is*®#®' together^ his 


wft rVomfl n nhonld bdi afltntttflfl. find OMb 

wwl tup puudwge ovfti^wpa jpA abatpd. - , 

Unhappy Cubitts and PstOSOftbesCvein- 
teenth century 1 , . 

. King James's peroration is a*aimiile*»d 
concise .as that of his successor. Victoria 

"These he s 4 were, tho sume of thosethjhgea 
w* k he had at this time intflhded to give jjfom |n 
charge addinge further that sdltbough, ...had 
heretofore binne a straunger to that. co|urt and 
place (meaninge the Starre-chamber)' yet should 
they hereafter enjoye his presence, there metre ■ 
often." 

NATION AL-DEBT DOCTOBB. 

Dr. Price, iu the preface to his observations 
on Iteversionary Payments as a means. of 
paying off the National Debt, remarking on 
the prodigious power of Compound Interest, 
states, that a penny so improved from our 
Saviour’s birth, as to double itBelf every four¬ 
teen years—or (which is nearly the same) put 
out to five per cent, compound interest— 
would in seventeen hundred and seventy-three 
years, have increased to more money .than 
would be contained in one hundred 4 Pjl fifty 
millions of globes, each equal to theearfh in 
magnitude, aud all solid gold! 

Mr. Morgan, a profound arithmetician, in 
checking this astounding calculation, dis¬ 
covered one of those errors which are meant 
—while falsifying details—to verify the general 
principle. A penny so improved at compound 
interest, as to double itself in fourteen years, 
would have accumulated only, Mr. Morgan 
declares, to one hundred and seven millions- 
of golden globes; or forty-three millions fewer 
than Dr. Price competed! However, cotffgjj. 
these calculations may be, they bring t6j«0Se 
mind of those wb<f have no brains for 
plex masses of figures, the chronologw#" 
computations quoted by Chevrean in liis 
“Histoirte du Monde,” a couple of quarto 
volumes publiqjied in 1686, One of them 
gives as the result of a bewildering complexity 
of calculations, tho precise day ami moment 
at which the world was created. The calcu¬ 
lator asserts," without fear of contradiction,” 
(for who jus to check his astro-chronological 
computation ?) that this great globe was 
created "on Friday afternoon, the 6th of 
September, at four o’clock precisely.” 

The Cockers, Walkingames, and De Mor¬ 
gans qf Chevroau’a time had no. practical 
subject on which to expend their arithmetical 
fanaticism. - They, happy people, had no 
National Debt. Modem cypherers, on the 
contrary, need not, like them, wear out. their 
slates blunt their pencil*' with calcula¬ 
tions of a purely speculative characteiV"vHhl 
late Majesty King William 
them that very large sum, the NatiMMd Dwfc 

















(Conducted by 




i fustlce, they hat* bam wcritiog 
_ (since. The -risk of. finding: out 

e^rtjr 1 tsf clearing off the National Debt by; 

of the arithmetic laws a pp licable to 
compound interest, have fhaoroaitea financial 
enthusiasts, including Dr. Prioe sand Mr; 
Morgan, from tfce days of its imposition to 
that on which we write these fines. The 
latest is from a correspondent of our 
own .*-— 

“One pound sterling, per annum, kept at 
compour^ interestj’V eayB our friend, “ at the 
rate of three per ufent. per annum, would 
give^ in fifty-eight years, 157?.; in sixty-four 
yessnsjltBJ ?.; in seventy-three years, 205?. ; in 
eighty-five years, 394?.; in one hundred and 
seven years, 790?.; and in one hundred and 
twenty-nine years, 1562?. The debt at present 
Stands at about 780 millions of pounds 
sterling; consequently fifty-eight yearly jiay- 
ments of five muBons of pounds each, with the 
internet accruing thereon, at the rate of three 
per cent, per annum, would, at par, pay it off. 
Sixty-four payments of four millions each; 
seventy-three of th ree millions each ; eighty- 
five of two millions each ; one hundred and 
seven of one million each; or one hundred and 
twenty-nine of half a million each; would ac¬ 
compli i the same object, in the respective 
number of years. Taking the interest, as 
now paid, at twenty-eight millions a year, 
the aggregate sums required to be paid by 
the public, in taxes, to cover the charge would 
be, respectively, vis: — 


In 68 64 73 85 107 and In 129 years. 


IMaml) 


16S4 USB BOM 8380 2936 
BSD !M SIS 170 107 


3613 millions. 


Total 1914 8043 8863 2560 3103 3676} millions 

of pounds, sterling; showing a difference 
between the first and last periods of 1762$ 
atUHons; and, if intertest were taken into 
MKJoUnt, the difference would amount to the 
fljwtmeuB sum of 98,263 Millions. 
iyLeaving interest, however, out of the ealen- 
Jfcltqp, and taking two millions as the sum to 
be applied annually, for the purpose indicated, 
Ifc Sppears that the debt cfnld be totally 
•extinguished in eighty-five years, at a cost 
to the public of 2650 millions; or 170 
miHimur more than the amount of the in- 
teresst, wtiish under any circumstances, sort 
of repudiation or national bankruptcy, must 
be paid. 

“ I now menthm the proposal made in Par¬ 
liament lalft session, that two miliums a year 
should be applied to the reduction of the debt; 
to centrast the one plan with the . other. 
Two minions * year applied simply to the re¬ 
duction of tiie HmuX. would not accomplish its 
extinction in le* than 890 years, at a cost of 
7125 mfflans (exehanve Of interest, which I 
have not been at the tremble of calculating, 
but which would amount to an “appalling 1 ’ 
sum); and in eighty-five years it would only. 
be. ; ,^educed to* the extent 170 millions 


(tha> saving, in infmal being, about' 60,009: 
pound* a yeu $4 thus leavrisg the country* at 
the end of the period named, 610 millions in 
debt,-and still subject to the annual charge 
of 22 mi llions for interest." , . . 


| A CINNAMON GARDEN. 

The Englishman sips his coffee, enjoys 
sugar in his tea, and spices in bis pastry, 
wondering why such things are not cheaper ;, 
anrl picturing Indian planters as princes, in 
white calico and straw hats, having tittle 
else to do than to smoke hookahs, drink 
brandy-pawuey, and pocket their gains. A 
| trip to some of the coffee, sugar, or dmuunoa 
estates in Ceylon, would at once dispel the 
imaginary picture; none of the articles we 
have mentioned grow indigenous and without 
trouble, as a visit to the Kaderani Cinnamon 
Gardens would show. 

Before, however, we start for them, it may 
be as well to mention that the aromatic spice 
called cinnamon, is the inner bark of the 
Laurut Oinnamomi, a beautiful tree, attaining 
the size, and something the appearance of a 
moderately large pear-tree. To produce fine 
bark—such as is required for purposes of 
commerce—the tree must be felled, and the 
root forced to grow in shoots, straight and 
smooth. These bring cut when eighteen 
months or two years old, a fresh supply of 
young sticks rapidly appear after the first 
rains. A cinnamon plantation, therefore, is 
in reality a garden, ancl not a forest. 

The English Government possess five rinuar 
mon plantations in Ceylon, containing in the 
aggregate about twelve thousand acres. These 
have nearly all been sold to private individuals, 

| some of whom allow their estates to be very 
! much neglected; others keep them in a state 
of high cultivation. It is to one of the latter 
description, managed by the late Colombo 
firm, of Ackland, Boyd and Co, that I am 
about to proceed. They were agents for and 
port proprietors of, some three thousand acres 
of cinnamon land, most of which lay at £ade» 
rani, near Negombo, a town about, thirty 
miles distance from Colombo, on the sea- 


The whole of the Ceylon coast is low and 

of cinnamon, which flourishes in a hot and 
damp atmosphere, such as is there found. To 
get to Negombo, the mint pleasant and leash 
fatiguing mode is by a native covered canoe, 
along the- old Dutch catnap a small river 
which the Dutch deepened, so as to admit of 
loaded boats passing at all times. A passage 
canoe is as light as the trunk of a mango-tree 
ean be made hy adring out the . interior. 
Stretched at full Ipagth on the matted, deck, I 
watehed the two boataxen haul, in thrir little 
rushing of, toboooos, jaggery, sod hopasrs {* 
land on fight oakes),. and proceed to nmsfe the 
eno r mou s m i l, held m ite piace by hugs, ban* 
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A CINNAMON 



boon No aoenerwas tins done,than tibelittle 
canoe bounded off** swiftly anAnmidessly: a* 
H deer { the breeze wasfesr, and the water 


be wafted along in a Cingalese canoe, with 
its' beautifully-transparent tall sail, floating 
jauntily amongst groves of wiki, strange- 
looktfig trees, which nearly always fringe the 
basks of tropical rivers; and, catch occa¬ 
sionally the gorgeous rays of the sun amidst 
the dark, clustering foliage, The canal 
or river is as winding as a serpent, and in 
many places so narrow, that the bamboo 
mast gave a passing greeting to clusters of 
flowering shrubs that blossomed on the cool 
banks. 

The Lake of Negombo, a fine sheet of 
water, was soon crossed, and lauding at a 
little tope of cocoarnut trees, I procured 
one of the common bullock-hackeries of the 
country, and made the best of my way to the 
gardens. 

A first g’sncc at the cinnamon plantations 
at Kaderani showed that drainage had been 
well seen to. This is a very important 
matter; for, although heat and moisture' 
are both essential to the full development | 
of the spice, stagnant water injures its 
flavour. The natives pay but little atten¬ 
tion to tills, nor to removing the young 
sticks before the bark thickens too much ; 
hence the marked inferiority of all native- 
grown cinnamon. 

Arrived at the superintendent’s bungalow, 
a breakfast of fish, eggs, and curry was soon 
served up, and finished, with a bottle of Allsap’s 
Pole Ale; for be it known that the dirty thick 
liquid served out as coffee by the Cingalese, 
is not drinkable by one European in a 
dozen ; although it might have been expected 
that the island which produces the berry in 
such abundance should also furnish the 
beverage of fair quality. Breakfast over, I 
proceeded, with my host, to inspect the 
“works,” or “peeling-houses.” 

In former days, both under the Dutch and 
English Governments, the cultivation, as well 
as the after preparation of the spice, was ex¬ 
clusively carried on by one particular caste of 
Cingalese, called “ Clialias,” who liad head¬ 
men, or petty chieis, of various grades placed 
over them, belonging to their own body. This 
system is now portly changed, and the pre¬ 
paration of the bark is alone carried on by 
the “ Chalias.” This being their hereditary 
occupation, they are, as ought be expected, 
remarkably expi^t in their operations. Having 
spent two days amongst these Peelers, I was 
enabled to wateh the whole process of 
cropping, in the various Btages, from the green 
stick to the beautifully yellow pipe of pro* 
pared spice.. 

The>‘‘■Chalias” are assembled at break of 
day in gangs of thirty, with a “ Caaghan,” or 
native overseer of held work, over each. All 
nnned with a sbArp, light bill-hook, or 


“oafctie/’ and-* stout card to tie, up the sticks 
when cut The; European, superintendent, 
having seen each gang-, property: equipped, 
accompanies them to tan-spot appointed for 
the day’s cutting, to which they mama in 
good order: each party.is.then placed,and, 
at a signal fran-the superintendent, the meg, 
to the number of perhaps two hum![red, rush 
amongst the bushes, “ cattie ” in hand, .with, 
loud shouts and cheers, and the work, of 
destruction commences in good earnest, ike 
peelers are paid according to the quantity, of 
spice they prepare, and it may, therefore, be 

S imagined how anxious each one is to secure a 
ood bundle of sticks. A stranger seeing this 
irgc number of men rushing madly into the 
plantation, flourishing their sharp, shining 
weapons above their heads, with their long 
black liair floating over their shoulders, 
might easily fancy they were in pursuit of 
wild animals, or about to attack some hidden 
euemy. Very soon, however, the shouting 
ceases; not a sound is heard, save the sharp 
click of the “ catties ” against the tender 
green sticks, which may be seen toppling over 
in all directions. By ten or eleven oclock 
the peelers had cut sufficient cinnamon to 
occnpy them in the barking process for the 
remainder of the day; and, having collected 
all their {(ticks in bundles, they proceeded to 
the “peeling-house.” Arrived there,-not a 
moment was lost :*the heavy bundle is flung 
upon the floor of the veranda, and the 
“ Clialias,” having hastily drank off the milky 
juice of a cocoa-nut, and wiped the perspira¬ 
tion from their foreheads, seated themselves 
cross-legged on a rush mat; and, with a curi¬ 
ously-shaped little knife, proceeded to strip 
the tender bark. It is scarcely to be believed 
how rapidly barking is performed. The little 
knife is first run down the stick on two 
opposite sides, from end to end, and then, by 
inserting the instrument at the thick part, 
between the bark and the stick, and running 
it quickly along, wflh a twisting motion, the 
long slip of fine bark falls off without a slit 
or blemish, au object very desirable if the 
quality be in other respects fine. When the 
sticks are all stripped they are of no further 
use. 

On the morning of the second day the scene 
was of a more lively character. ’Hie wives 
and children of the peelers again flocked to the. 
peeling-house; and, seated in rows, commenced 
scraping off the green cuticle from the heaps 
of baric slips, which are brought to them by 
the younger children, who also remove the 
scraped spice to the men. These begin by 
assorting them into three qualities, according 
to thinness of bark and brightness of colour .; 
the shorter pieces of each kind are set aside, 
to be placed in the interior of the pipe, whilst 
the longest are placed outside. The piping, 
or qtiiUmg, then commences, and by dexterous 
management, the peeler so selects the bark, 
that very little cutting at-the ends ia-required 
to form them into the proper length. The 
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",, «dila,a»eiflm(le iiitoimdfonaltOgtiykrflttiiree 
' jtobandahali; and thre«lny«» of;th|i,fyak, 
#,i quill, inside each otb*fc ■ > The greatest 
vlgilanoe of the superintendent and hi* native 
. assistants, is needed in this stage of tie pro¬ 
cess { for much of; the value of .the .spice 
depends upon theproperdivisranintoqualitiee, 
and, not leas, upon the rejection of all very 
coarse pieces; for it is to the interest of the 
peeler*—who are paid by the'weight—that as 
much as possible of the thick be placed in the 
quills; hat the master’s interest requires that 
as little ah possible Should be so hidden. The 
experiment wan once made of paying the 
“ Uhaliaa ” by the day, with a view of securing 
better work, but so little was there done in 
twelve hours, that it would have been ruinous 
to have continued the system. An active 
“ Chalih,” assisted by his wife and child, will 
prepare one hundred pounds of spice in a 
month, which will produce him one pound 
seventeen and sixpence, or seven pounds for 
the season, if of four months. Upon this they 
will idle away the rest of the year, though in 
same’few earns other trifling occupations are 
followed. 

The bark having a natural tendency to 
curl up, requires but little rolling; and, when 
made up on the second day, the pipes are 
laid out singly upon cords stretched across 

1 the upper part of the building. There they 
remain for two days, when they undergo a 
little more rolling up, or “ handling," and 
are placed on stands outside, exposed to the 
action of the hot air, but carefully shel¬ 
tered by cocoa-nut leaves from the rays of 
the sun; 

Three orfour daysof this open-air drying will 
generally suffice. The pipes are then piled up on 
light stands of wood for a week or two, when 
they are weighed and paid for. Each party of 
“ Chaiias ” keep their cuttings separate; and a 
good deal of emulation often arises amongBt 
them as to who shall turn out the greatest 
Quantity of the finest kind, called “first 
eerT. 

iln the peeling-house which I inspected, the 
utmost order and decorum prevailed; not a 
wotri was allowed to be spoken by the work- 
mjAm The various headmen, clad in long 
•Vhfte robes, and with high combe in their 
hair, passed on from one peeler to another in 
silen<le, fwinting with the finger to any defec¬ 
tive- work. > The only drawback to the agree¬ 
able features of the scene, was on old, gaunt 
Malay, with musket ou shoulder, who paeed 
the length of the building in grim dignity, to 
enforce order, :if necessary, ana to prevent pil¬ 
fering. Still, altogether it was a pleasing 
sight; and 1 could not but contrast the welt 
ordered, business-like mode of work pursued 
here, with the uproar and confusion I wit¬ 
nessed the following day in a peeling-house 
on a native property, where all appeared to 
be masters. 

The after-processes of assortment, pocking, 
and baking, are carried on in the Colombo 

establishments; as J <ie; also. the : distillation of 
theeasqptial oil of eumamoa from the cuttings 
and rejected pieoee of bark. v * < 

THE STOBY OF GlOYANNt 

- -r v 

One day in the beginning of the yaarvE803, 
Mr. Salt, whose name has since beeokneso 
celebrated amongst the discoverers of Egyptian 
antiquities, observed before one of the public 
rooms of Edinburgh, a great crowd assem¬ 
bled. For almost every one there exists a 
mysterious attraction in the sight of ..a 
number of people, and Mr. Salt, no wiser than 
his neighbours, pushed his way, when the 
doors were opened, into the room. There, on 
a sort of stage, he Baw a tall and powerfulfy- 
built young man, performing various gym¬ 
nastic exercises, and feats of strength. While 
this Hercules in tinsel was lifting enormous 
weights, and jumping from a table over the 
heads of twelve men, a pretty, delicate-looking 
young woman, was arranging some hydraulic j 
machines and musical glasses, with which the ! 
entertainment was to terminate. As the price i 
of admission was nominal, she occasionally j 
also handed round a small wooden bowl, in j 
order to collect gratuities from the spec¬ 
tators. j 

Very few of those who were enjoying the j 
exhibition gave anything; and; when the | 
young woman approached her husband, I 
and showed him the few. coins she had 
received, he hastened to terminate his per¬ 
formance. Mr. Salt pitied the poor fellow, 
and as the young woman was passing; said 
to her, 

“ You forgot to present your bowl for my 
contribution.—Here it is.” 

He slipped a silver coin into her hand. 
Both she and her husband thanked him 
warmly; the latter in broken English, and 
with an Italian accent. 

Mr. Salt, who had but just returned from 
Borne, replied in Italian; and, perceiving in 
the stranger’s manner of expressing himself 
a degree of refinement not to be expected 
from a mountebank, asked him whence ho • 
came, and what was his history 1 

“ Six months ago, sir,” replied the man, * if 
any one had told me that I should be reduced 
to cam my bread by exhibiting my strength 
in public, I should have felt greatly inclined; to 
knock him down. I came to England for 
the purpose of making known some hydraulic 
machines of my invention; but the spirit 
of routine, and the love of ignorance, closed 
every avenue against me. Previously, before 
losing all my nopea of. sueoess, I married 
this young girl. Had I been alone iathe 
world, I verify believe that the bitter deetegc* 
turn of my expectations would have rendered 
me careless of supporting life; but how ooodd 

I leave her in misery ? ” 

“But why not try to display your really 
extraordinary strength and dexterity under 
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barber, and one of fourteen children, Giovanni 
Battista Belzoni felt from hisearliest yontli a 
longing desire to visit foreign lands. This 
“truant disposition” was fostered, if not 
caused, by the stories of maritime adventures 
told him by an old sailor; who was strongly 
suspected of having, during many years, prac¬ 
tised the .profession of a pirate. 

The reading, or rather devouring, of a trans¬ 
lated copy of “ ltobinson Crusoe ” (and it is 
a most remarkable circumstance that the book 
which has for its avowed purpose the dis¬ 
heartening of restless adventurers, should 
have made wanderers and voyagers innu¬ 
merable,) gave form and fixedness to his 
purpose of rambling ; and, in company with 
liis youngest brother, the boy set out one 
fine morning, without auy intention but 
the somewhat vague one of “travelling to 
seek their fortune.” The young fugitives 
walked several miles, without knowing, in 
the least, whither they were going, when 
a pedlar, who was ridiug slowly by in a 
cart, accosted them, and asked if they were 
going to Ferrara. .Belzoni, although he 
never heard the name before, immediately 
answered in the affirmative. The good- 
natured merchant, pleased with the coun¬ 
tenances, and pitying the tired looks of the 
children, not only gave them a place in bis 
vehicle, but shared with them his luncheon of 
bread, cheese, and fruit. That night they 
occupied part of their companion’s lodging ; 
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to stop at me village where they slept, the 
two boys took leave of him, and pursued their 
journey. Their next adventure was not so 
fortunate. Meeting an empty return carria 








he consenting, they joyfully got in. 
Arrived at Ferrara, the vetturino asked them 
for money. Giovanni, astonished, replied that 
they had none ;mid the unfeeling man stripped 
the -.poor children of their upper garments, 
leering them half-naked and penniless in the 
streets of on unknown city. -Giovanni’s un¬ 
daunted* spirit would have led him still to 


persevera- ifa the wildfgoose chase which had 
lured him from his home; but his brother 
AwSnio wept, ®nd complained so loudly,-that 
ttf’WM fein to console theohild by oonsenting 


as ths instigator of this escapade; reoeived on 
his return, aid not in anywise cure his love of 
rambling, fie submitted, however; to learn 
his father's trade, and at the age of eighteen, 
armed with shaving and hair-cutting imple¬ 
ments, he set out for Borne, and there ex¬ 
ercised the occupation of a barber with 
success. After some time, he became deeply 
attached to -a girl who, after encouraging 
his addresses, deserted him and married a 
wealthy rival. This disappointment preyed 
so deeply on Belzoni, that, renouncing at ths 
same time love mid the razor, the world and 
the brazen howl of suds, he entered a convent, 
and lieeame a Capuchin. The leisure of the 
cloister was employed by him in the study of 
hydraulics; anu he was busy in constructing 
an Artesian well within the monastic pre¬ 
cincts when the French army under Napo¬ 
leon took possession of Home. The monks of 
every order were' expelled and dispensed; 
and our poor Capuchin, obliged to cut his 
own beard, purchased once more the imple¬ 
ments of his despised calling, and travelled 
into Holland, the head-quarters of hydraulics, 
which were still his passion. The Hutch did 
not encourage him, and he came to this 
country. Here he met his future wife, 
and consoled himself for his paBt misfor¬ 
tunes by marrying one who proved, through 
weal and woe, a fond and faithful partner. 
The crude hydraulic inventions of a wandering 
Italian were as little heeded here, as on the 
Continent; and we have already semi the 
expedient to which Belzoni was obliged to 
have recourse whei^Mr. Salt met him in 
Edinburgh. 

Having reached London, the kind antiquary 
introduced his proletfto to the manager of 
Astley’s. The practised eye of the renowned 
equestrian immediately appreciated at their 
value tlie beauty and athletic vigour of the 
Paduan Goliathq and he engaged both him and 
his wife at a liberal salary. He.caused apiece 
entitled “ The twelve labours of Hercules ” to 
be arranged expressly for his new iierformera ; 
and Mr. Salt had soon afterwards the satis¬ 
faction of seeing Giovanni Belzoni appear 
on- tile stage, carrying twelve men on his 
arms and shoulders, while Madame, in the 
costume of Cupid, stood at the top, as the 
apex of a pyramid, and waved a tiny 
crimson flag. 

After some time, Mr. Salt went to Egypt to 
consul, and there became acquainted with 
Signor fironetti. The two friends, equally 
enthusiastic on the subject of Egyptian anti¬ 
quities, -set to work to prosecute researches, 
with an ardour of nvalship which ap¬ 
proached somewhat too nearly-to- 1 jealousy. 
Each aspired to undertake, the boldest expe- 


lertaka. th& boldest expc- 
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Mid to - attempt- the •■ most hazard* 

' Vgfcfe Excavations. ■ - fiat dhe - great, object of 
their ambition was an enonaoue bwafe of 
Memnon, in rose-coloured granite, which lay 
half buried in the sand on the ' lot bank of 
the Nile. 

Signor Drooetti had failed in all his attempts 
to raise it, nor was .Mr. Sait a whit more 
successful. One day, while the latter was 
thinking what? a pity it was that such a 
precious monument should be left to perish 
by decay, a stranger t&ked to speak with 
hum. Mr. Salt desired him to be admit¬ 
ted j and immediately, despite his visitor’s 
oriental garb and long beard, he recognised 
the Hercules of Aatleys. 

“What has brought you to Egypt 1 ” asked 
the astonished eonsuL 

“ You shall hear, sir,” replied the Italian. 
“ After bavittg completed my engagement in 
London, I set out for Lisbon, where I was 
employed by the manager of the theatre 
of San Carlo to perform the part of Sam¬ 
son, in a Scriptural piece which had been 
arranged expressly for me. From thence I 
went to Madrid, where I appeared with ap¬ 
plause in the theatre Della Puerto del Sol. 
After having collected a tolerable sum of 
money, I resolved to come here. My first 
direct is to induce the Pasha to adopt an 
hydraulic machine for raising the waters of 
the Nile.” 

Mr. Salt then explained his wishes respect¬ 
ing the antiquities; but Belzoni, could not, 
he said, enter upon that till he had carried 
out his scheme of waterworks. 

He was accompanied, he Baid in continua¬ 
tion, by Mrs. Belzoni, and by an Irish lad of 
the name of James Curtain; and had reached 
Alexandria just .as the plague was beginning 
to disappear from that city, as it always does 
on the approach of Sij. John’s day, when, as 
almost everybody knows, “ out of respect for 
the saint,’’ it entirely ceases. The state of the 
country was still very alarming, yet Mr. Bel- 
zgni and his little party ventured to land, and 
performed quarantine in the French quarter; 
Where, though really very unwell, they were 
Wise enough to disguise lheir<rituation ; “for 
tjupgplegtm is so dreadful a scourge,” he ob¬ 
served,* 1 and operates so powerfully on human 
foarhaad human prejudices, that, during its 
prevalence, if a man be ill, he must be ul of 
th® plague, and if he die, he must have died of 
the plague.” - 

Belzoni went straight to Cairo, where he 
was well received by Mr. Baghos, interpreter 
to Mohammed Aii, to whom Mr. Salt re¬ 
commended, hint. Mr. Baghos immediately 
prepared to introduce him to the Pasha, that 
ne might eometosome arrangement respect¬ 
ing the hydraulic machine, which he pro¬ 
posed to construct for warring the gardens of 
the seraglio. As they wers,prpceeding towards 
the palaoe, thrown OPE' flf.. the principal 
streets of <3aH^a»natiq>l fi6wmilman Btruck 
Mr. Belzoni so -fiercely on the leg with his 

stefljthat ittoreaWay a large‘piece of flesh. 
The Mow was severe, ana the dieehatae 
of Mood copious, and lie " was obliged to be 
oonveyed home, where he remained under 
cure thirty days before he could support 
himself on the wounded kg. WhenaUeto 
leave the house, ho was presented to the 
Pasha, who received him very civilly; but 
on bring told of the misfortune which 
had happened to him, contented himself 
with coolly observing, “ that such aoet- j 
dents could not be avoided where there were 
troops.” 

Ain arrangement was immediately concluded 
for erecting a machine which was to raise «a - 
much water with one ox as the ordinary ones 
do with four. Mr. Belzoni soon found, how¬ 
ever, that ho had many prejudices to en¬ 
counter, and many obstacles to overcome, on 
the part of those who were employed in the 
construction of the work, as well as of those \ 
who owned the cattle engaged in drawing ! 
water for the Pasha’s gardens. The fate of a | 
machine which had been sent from England j 
taught him to augnr no good for that which, he 
had undertaken to construct. Though of the j 
most costly description, and every way equal | 
to perform what it was calculated to do, it had j 
failed to answer the unreasonable expectations ! 
of the TurkB,—because “the quantity of | 
water raised by it was not sufficient to j 
inundate the whole country in an hour!— 
which was their measure of tlie power of an 
English water-wheel.” 

When that of Belzoni was completed, the 
Pasha proceeded to the gardens of Soubra to 
witness its effect. The machine was set to 
work, and, although constructed of bad ma¬ 
terials, and of unskilful workmanship, its 
powers were greater than had been contracted 
for; yet the Arabs, from interested motives, 
declared against it. The Pasha, however, 
though evidently disappointed, admitted that 
it was equal to four of the ordinary kind, and, 
consequently, accorded with the agreement. 
Unluckily, he took it into his head to have 
the oxen removed, and, “ by way of firolio,” to 
see what effect could be produced by putting 
fifteen men into the wheel. The Irish lad 
got in with them; but no sooner had the 
wheel begun to turn than the Arabs jumped 
out, leaving the lad alone in it. The wheel, 
relieved from its load, flew back with such 
velocity, that poor Curtain was flung out; and 
in the fall broke one of his thighs; and, being 
entangled in the machinery, would, in all pro¬ 
bability, have lost his life, had not Belzoni 
applied his prodigious strength to the wheel, 
and stopped it. The accident, however, was 
fatal to tne prqject and to the future hopes of 
the projector* . it :., 

At that time the insolence of the Turideh 
officers of the Pashalie was at its height,and 
the very eight of a “dog of a Christian” 
raised the ire of-the more hipped foflowe®* of 
the Prophet. While at Soubra, ' which, || 
dose to Cairo, Belzoni had * narrow escape 
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from nssassma&m. He relate* the adventure fj&ftifts rebelled tbu&tiQ vthem riuhad towards 


in hia workoti Jfcypt_ 

Borne particular business caBing me to 
Griro, l<wn on ray ass in one of the narrow 
stresfo,-'Where I met a loaded camel. The 

r s thst remained between the camel and 
wall woe so little, that I could scarcely 
pass; and at that moment I wae met by a 
mMu, a eubaltern officer, at 'the head of 
hie ?"—» iFor the instant I was the only 
obstacle' that prevented his proceeding on 
the toed; and f could neither retreat nor 
turn round, to give him room to pass. Seeing 
it was a Frank who stopped hia way, he gave 
me a violent blow on my stomach. Wot 
bring accustomed to put up with such salu¬ 
tations, 1 returned the compliment with my 
whip acrosa his naked shoulders. Instantly 
he took his pistol out of his belt; I jumped on 
my ass ; he retired about two yards, pulled 
the trigger, fired at my head, Binged the hair 
near my right ear, and killed one of bis own 
soldiers, who, by this time, had come behind me. 
Finding that he had missed his aim, lie took 
a second pistol; but his own soldiers assailed 
and disarmed him. A great noise arose in the 
street, and, as it happened to lie dose to the 
seraglio in the Esbukie, some of the guards 
ran np; but on seeing wliat the matter was, 
they interfered and stopped the Biubashi. 
I thought my company was not wanted, so I 
mounted my charger, and rode off. I went to 
Mr. Baghos, and told him what had happened. 
We repaired immediately to the citadel, saw 
the Pasha, and related the circumstance to 
hiiu. He was much concerned, and wished to 
know where the soldier was, but observed, 
that it was too late that evening to have him 
taken up. However, ho was apprehended the 
ftext day, and I never heard or knew any¬ 
thing more about him. Snch a lemon on the 
subject was not lost upon me; and I took 
good care, in future, not to give the least 


opportunity of the kind to men of that deserip 
tion,who can murder an Eurojiean with as 


much indifference as they would kill an 
■ insect.” 

Burned by the loss of all his savings, which 
he had spent in the construction of his water 
machines, Belzoni once more applied to Mr. 
Salt, and undertook the furtherance of his 
scheme, to convey to England the bust of 
Memnon. So eager was he, that the same day, 
the Italian set out for the ruins of Thebes, 
and hired a hundred natives, whom he made 
dear away the' sand which half covered the 
stone colossus. With a large staff in his 
hand, Bebeoni commanded his army of Mussul¬ 
man, directed their labours, astonished them 
with displays of bis physical strength, learned 
to speak' their language with marvellous 
fedfity/imd speedily came to be regarded by 
them as a superior being, endowed with 
magicalpower. 

One day, however, his mossy failed; and at 
the sans time the rising of the Nile destroyed, 


in two hours, the work of throe months. The 


Belzoni, intending 'to 'ufriko Mm with his 
dagger: The' Italian edolly waited <h» ap¬ 
proach, disarmed him ; and then, eeixinghirn 
by the feet, lifted him as though he had been 
a hazel wand, and began to inflict vigorous 
Mows on the other insurgents with this novel 
and extemporary weapon of defence. ' The 
lesson was not thrown away: very spe e di ly 
tli efdiahs returned to their duty; asm after 
eighteen days’ incessant labour, Memnon 
trembled at his base* and was moved towards 
the bank of the Nile. 

The embarkation of this enormous statue 
presented difficulties almost as great as thoae 
which attended its disinterment and land 
transport Nevertheless, the intelligence and 
perseverance of Belzoni surmounted every 
obstacle; and he brought his wondrous con¬ 
quest to London, where its arrival produced 
a sensation similar to that caused more recently 
in Paris by the sight of the Obelisk of Luxop. 
Loaded with praise, and also with more sub¬ 
stantial gifts, Belzoni, now became an import - 
tant personage, returner! to Egypt and to hie 
friend Mr. Salt The latter proposed to him 
to go up the Nile, and attempt the removal 
of the sand-hills which eovered the principal 
portion of the magnificent temple of Ebeam- 
boul. Belzoni readily consented, set out for 
Lower Nubia, ventured boldly amongst the 
savage tribes who wander through the sandy 
desert ; returning to Thebes, he was re¬ 
warded, not only by the success of his special 
mission, but also by discovering the temple 
of Luxor. 

In all his undertakings, however rater- 
prising, Belzoni was aided and cheered by 
the presence of hia wife. The expedition to 
Nubia was, however, thought too hazardous 
for her to undertake. But in the absence of 
her husband she wag not idle; She dug up 
the statue of Jnpiter Ammon, with the rams 
head on his knee, wjich is now in the British 
Museum. 

The temple of Luxor had been so completely, 
and for so long a period, buried in sand, that 
even its existence remained unsuspected. It 
had been deducted to Isis by the Queen of 
Bameses the Great; and the descriptions 
which travellers give of it, resemble those of 
the palaces in the a Arabian Nights.” Four 
colossal figures, sixty-one feet in height, are 
seated in front. Eight others, forty-eight in 
height, and standing up, support the roof of 
the principal inner hail, in which gigantic 
bas-reliefs repr e se nt the whole history of 
Bameses. Sixteen other hails, scarcely smaller 
than the first, display, in all their primitive 
splendour, many gorgeous p a i n tings, and' the 
mysterious forms of myriads of statues. 

After this discovery, Belzoni took up ka» 
temporary .abode in the valley of 
JMkeh (Tombs of the Kings). He had 
already remarked there, amongst the rocks, a 
fissure of a peculiar form, end whieh was evi- 
J, “ the work of man. ■ He caused this 




















_ *hi( furifcfr W of fhe env*iJb(gt 

he Brake a passage through, and final a 
second vault, in which stoog, an alabaster 
sarcophagus, covered with htewg/rv&KsL ' He 
took possession of ttfc,and sent it safely to 
Europe. Hie own wo^dwt’of these ^Seolfiee 
is extremely interacting:— 

c 

1 „ “Csl'eWM of these tombs many persons could 
’nbt 'wmiate'i> i the suffocating air, which often 
’ WaMrfttaiiBg. A vast quantity of dust rises, so 
tafiaf'fijmfc-ife.enters the throat and nostrils, and 
. eboMMhe noee and mouth to such a degree, 
that ifc r oqa ir— meat power of lungs to resist it 
pkd ths Strong effluvia of the mummies. Thto is 
-nofi alf ; ifi« entry or passage where the bodies 
tin fr.ffEfftmljr cut in the rocks, and the falling of 
' the sand from the upper part or ceiling of the 
passage onuses it to be nearly filled up. In some 
jdfeCet there is not more than the vacancy of a 
BoOt left; vSsfe, yon must contrive to pass through 
' in 4 ereeptngposiure, like a snail, on pointed and 
keenetoifos, that cut like gloss. After getting 
threugh tbese passages, some of them two or three 
hundred yards long, you generally find a more 
oommodious place, perhaps high enough to sit. 
But what a place of rest 1 surrounded by bodies, 
by heaps of mummies in all directions; which, 
previous to my being accustomed to the sight, 
lmifteased me with horror. The blackness of the 
VH$fe, the feint light given, by the candlos or 
teiows for want of air, the different objects that 
surrounded me, coercing to converse with each 
other. ond the Arabs with the candles or torches 
in their hands, naked and covered' with dust, 
thasbselvM resembling living mummies, absolutely 
formed esoene that cannot be described. In 
rituatioa I found myself several times, and 
. ft&enrstmiul exhausted and feinting, till at last 
I jbeoaiM inured to it; and indifferent to what I 
anffeted., except from the f$ust, which never felled 

f t ay throat and nose; and though, fbrtun- 
m destitute of the aefse of smelling I could 
$ the mummies were rather unpleasant to 
. After the exertion of entering into such 
through, a passage of fifty, a hundred, 

> gfmv xnurdred, or perhaps six hundred yards, 
aptfhf nvei'c-. m », I sought a resting-place, found 
ftlKfiMfi contrived to ut; but when my weight 
. W w ra| the body of an Egyptian, it crushed it like 
a!.1wft|lliwr. I uatureijy had recourse to my hands 
t P .ft ii wai Sty weight, but they found no better 
snj W Ni rtfj that l sunk altogether among the 
bK^»«mmi«i with a crash of bones, rags, and 
WOp dhn .p ijm; ^pywtJWised such a dust OB keptme 
mr a quarter of an hour/ waiting p it 
'hgift. 1 ,T could not remove from the 
increasing it, and. every 
. mft I fouk I iftftmjH * mummy in some part or 
'.-atticri' Ohce I'vmsnxfodhfted from such a plaice 
ttf; ahotfctyiettmblm^^ through a pangs of 


about 'twenty foei ift 


ty fSet tti limgth,' and no wider than 
through. It was 
add not pass with- 
myfimnmcdtifoal.witt) that' of saw 
vbut ^avjWty'tMWnge inclined 
" ' ' ime op; bow- 


of the Bed Sea, inspected the ruins of Bere¬ 
nice; then returned to Cairo, and directed 
excavations to be made at the baaea of the 
grept pjEMuida of Ghineh; penetrated into 
that of Chephren—which bad hitherto been 
inaccessible to Europeans—and discovered 
within it the sacred chamber where reaqda 
the hallowed bones of the bull Apia. The 
| Valley of Faioum, the Lake Mocris, the ruins 
of Arsintte, the sands of Lybia, all yielded up 
their secrets to his dauntless spirit of research. 
He visited the oasis of El-Gaasar, and the 
Fountain of the Sun; strangled in his anas 
two treacherous guides, who tried to. assassi¬ 
nate him; and then left Egypt, and returned 
to Padua with his wife. 

The son of the humble barber had uow 
become a rich and celebrated personage. A 
triumphal eutty was prepared far him ; and 
the municipal authorities of his native city 
met him at the rate, and presented him with 
an address, llanfredini was commissioned 
to engrave a medal which should commemo¬ 
rate Sie history of the illustrious traveller. 
England, however, soon claimed him ; and on 
his arrival in London, he was received with 
the same honours as in his own country. 
Then he published an account of his travels, 
under the following title: “ Narrative of the 
Operations and recent Discoveries in the 
Pyramids, Temples, Tombs, and Cities of 
Egypt and Nubia, tic." 

lu 1832, Belzoni returned to Africa, with 
the intention of penetrating to Tiinbuctoo. 
Paaep&i&ihe following year from the Bight 
of jft^pRtytwords Houses, he was attacked 
with '^eitltery; was earned back to Gate, 
aady ftft aao put on board un. English vessel 
Ifmmm the coast. There, with much firm¬ 
ness Sj4 resignation, 'he prepared to meet 
his arm.- lie entrusted the captain with a 
large lauethyst to be given to his wife, sad 1 
also with a letter which he wrote to lift 
faithful companion through good and eril 
days. Soon afterwards, he breathed his last. 
They buried him at Onto, at the foot of. a. 
large tree, and engraved on his tomb the 
following epitaph, in English -— - 

“ Here lies Bdtoni, who died at thi* place, eta 
his way to Timbuctoo) Docetnber^rd, 1823, ' 

BelawuwaslHft fortfold when 

he died,/ Ariaftw.of;^>aa OTectari;||t 
Phdua Jfm- 

recently the Government •» Great 
bestovfedon the bady .soften 

small sweg,.',-;., ? b >v,- % • ' 

Giov^B^B^ftau,*^ 0 ®® 6 

bank, became she 
in. Europe! “ 


At Uw QOtitf No W, WdliiHpOB Nor.lt, Simiil, Frio tori l»y RtAuavn & Ktami, ^Vhltcfr im , Iftfitoi 
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A MONUMENT OP FRENCH FOLLY. 

It waa profoundly observed by a witty 
member of tlio Coart of Common Connell, in 
(Journal assembled in the City of London, in 
the year* of our laird ouo thousand eight 
hundred and fills, lh.it the French are a frog¬ 
eating people, who wear woollen shoes. 

We are cruhbly informed, m rettrenee to 
the nation whom this choice apint an hnppily 
disposed oi, that the caricatures and Htage 
representations whieh were current in England 
some half a century ago, exactly depict then 
present condition. For example, we under¬ 
stand that every Frenchmm, without ex¬ 
ception, wears a pigtail and curl-pa,] K*ra That 
ho is extremely hallow, tlnn, long-faced, and 
lanteru-].iwed. That the calves of his legs 
are uvariably undeveloped ; that Ills tigs fail 
at the knees, and that las shoulders are always 
higher than his ears We arc likewise assured 
that he lately tastes any food hut soup 
maigre, and an onion ; that he always says, 
“By Gar! Ah«i 1 Vat you tell me, Sare ? ’’ at 
the end of every sentence he utters; and that 
the true generic name of his race is the 
Mounsetrs, oi the Parly-voo* If h. I* not a 
dancing-master, or a "barber, he munt be a 
cook; since no other trades but those three 
are congenial to the tastes of the people, or 
permitted by the institutions of the ©dnntry. 
He is a slave, of course. The ladies of JVranee 
(who are also slaves) invariably have their 
heads tied up in Belcher handkerchiefs, wear 
long ear-iings, carry tambourines, and beguile 
the weariness of their yoke by singmg in head 
vinces through their noses—principally to 
barrel-organs. 

It may )h> generally summed up, of this 
inferior people, that they have no idea of 
anything. 

Of a great Institution like Smithfield, they 
are unable to form the leaftt conception. A 
Beast Market in tbe heart Of Paris would be 
regarded as an impossible nuisance. Nor 
knvfe they any notion of daughter-houses in 
the midst of U dfty. One of these benighted 
frog°e&tet* would scarcely understand your 
meaning, if yon told him of the existence of 
emflt* British bulwark. 

It to agreeable, and perhaps pardonable, to 
indulge m a little mlfaomplacency when our 
right to it is thoroughly established. At the 


present time, to be rendered memorable by a 
imal attack on tliat good old market which is 
the (lotten) apple of the Corporation’s eve, 
let uh compare ourselves, to our national de¬ 
light mid pride, as to these two subjects oi 
slaughter-house and beast-market, with the 
onthndivh fomgner 

The blessings of Smithfield are too well un¬ 
do blood to need i cc.ipituL.itiuu; all who run 
(away from mad hulls and pursuing oxeu) 
m.ty lead. Any market-day, they may lie 
beheld in glunoub action. Possibly, the 
meiitb of onr sluughiei-houses are not yet 
quite so generally appreciated. 

Slaughter-houses, in the large (owns of 
England, are nlw iys (with the exception of one 
or two enterprising towns) most numerous in 
the most density eiowdeil phicts, where there 
is the least encukition of an They are often 
und< rgrmmd, in cellars; they are bomelunes 
in dost back yards, sometimes (as in Spital- 
fkIds) in the leiy shops where the meat 
is Mild. Occasionally, under good private 
management, they aie ventilated and clean, 
l'oi tbe most part, they are unventilated and 
dirty ; and, to the reeking walls, putnd fat 
and other ofiensive animal matter slings vrith 
a tenacious hold iThe busiest slatighter- 


Maiket, in Olare Market. AR these pirns 
are mu rounded bv houses of a poor dev i ip- , 
tiou, swarming with inhabitants. Some of 
them aie close To the worst burial-grounds m 
Loudon. When the slaughter-house is below 
the ground, it is a common practice to throw 
the sheep down areas, neck and crop— which 
is exciting, but not at all cruel. When it is 
on the level surface, it is often extremely 
difficult of approach. Thin, the beasts have 
to be worried, and goaded, and pronged, and 
tail-twisted, for a long time before they can 
be got in—which is cntiioly owing to thftir 
natural obstinacy. When it is not difficult at 
approach, hut is m a foul condition, what they 
see and scent mokes them still more reluctant 
to enter—which is their natural obstinacy 
again. When they do get in at last, after Ho 
trouble and sufficing to speak of, (for, there is 
nothing in the previous journey into the heart 
of London, the uigbt’e endurance in Smith- 
field, th© struggle out again, among the 
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what oomiBoa coanSelliBg has done for us all 
these years, and would still do but dbr the 
innovating spirit of the times, here follows 
a short 5 account of a recent visit to these 
places*— 

' It was as sharp a February morning as you 
would desire to feel at your fingers’ ends 
when I turned out—tumbling over a chif¬ 
fonier with his little basket and rake, who was 
picking up the bits of colored paper that had 
been swept out, over-night, from a Bon-Bon 
shop—to take the Butchers’ Train to Poissy. 
A cold dim light just touched the high roofs 
of the Tuileries which have seen such changes, 
bucli distracted crowds, such riot and blood¬ 
shed ; and they looked as calm, aud as old, 
all. covered with white frost, as the very 
Pyramids. There was not light enough, yet, to 
strike upon the towers of Notre Dame across 
the water; but 1 thought of the dark pave¬ 
ment of the old Cathedral,as just beginning 
to bo streaked with grey ; and of the l.inijis 
in the “ House of Cod,” the Hospital close to 
it, burning low aud being quenched ; and of 
the keeper of the Morgue going about with a. 
fading lantern, busy in the arrangement of 
his terrible waxwork for another sunny day. 

The sun was up, and shining merrily when 
the butchers ami I, announcing our departure 
with an engine-shriek to sleepy Paris, rattled 
away for the Cattle Market. Across the 
country, over the Seine, among a forest of 
scrubby trees—the hoar frost Tying cold in 
shady places, and glittering in the light—and 
here wc ore at Poissy ! Out leap the butchers 
who have been chattering all the way like 
madmen, and off they straggle for the Cattle 
Market (still chattering, of course, inces¬ 
santly), in hats aud caps of all shapes, in 
coats and blouses, in calf skins, cow-skins, 
hursc-skius, fin’s, shaggy mantles, hairy coats, 
sacking, baize, oil-skin, anything you please 
that will keep a man and a butcher warm, 
upon a frosty morning. 

Many a French town have I seen, betaasen 
this spot of ground aud Slrasburgh or Mar¬ 
seilles, that might sit for your picture, little 
Poissy! Barring the details of your old 
church, I know you well, albeit wc make 
acquaintance, now, for the first time. I know 
your narrow, straggling, winding streets, 
with a kermel in the midst, aud lamps slung 
across. 1 know your picturesque street- 
comers, winding up-hill Heaven knows why 
or where 1 I know your tradesmen’s inscrip¬ 
tions, in letters aot quite fat enough; your 
barter’s brazen basins dangling over little 
shops; your CaftSs and Estaminets, with 
cknufy bottles of stale syrup in the windows, 
and pictures of crossed billiard-cues outside. 
I know this very grey horse with his tail 
rolled up m* knot like the “back-hair” of 
an untidy woman, who won’t tie shod, and who 
makes himself heraldic by clattering across 
the 'street oaoha hind legs, while twenty 
voices shriek and growl at him as a Brigand, 


ah accursed Bobber, and am everlastingly- 
doomed Pig.. I know your sparkling town- 
fountain too, my -Poissy, And am glad to see it 
near a cattle-market, gushing so, freshly, 
under the auspices of a gallant little sura- 
mated Frenchman wrought in metal, perched 
upon the top. Through all the land of France 
I know this unswept room at The Cilery, 
with its peculiar smell of beans and coffee, 
where the butchers crowd about the stove,' 
drinking the thinnest of wine from the 
smallest of tumblers; where the thic k e st of 
coffee-cups mingle witli the longest of loaves,- 
aud the weakest of lump sugar; where 
Madame at the counter easily acknowledges 
the homage of all entering and departing 
butchers; where the billiard-table ia covered 
up in the midst like a great bird-cage—but 
the bird may sing by-and-bye! 

Abell! The Calf Market 1 Polite departure 
of butchers. Hasty payment mid departure 
on the part of amateur Visitor. Madame 
reproaches Ma’amsello for loo line a suscepti¬ 
bility in reference to the devotion of a Butcher 
in a bear-skin. Monsieur, the landlord of The 
| Glory, counts » double handful of sous, with¬ 
out an unobliterated inscription, or on un¬ 
damaged crowned head, among them. 

There is little noise without, abundant 
space, and no confusion. Tho open area 
devoted to the market, is divided into three 
portions: the Calf Market, the Cattle 
Market, the Sheep Market. Calves at eight, 

■ cattle at ten, sheep at mid-day. All is very 
clean. 

The Calf Market is a raised platform of 
sloue, some three or four feet high, open on 
all sides, with a lofty over-spreading roof, 
supported on stone columns, which give it the 
appearance of a sort of vineyard from Northern 
Italy. Here, on the raised pavement, lie in¬ 
numerable calves, alia bound hind-legs and 
fore-legs together, and all trembling violently 
— perhaps with cqfcl, perhaps with fear, 
perhaps with pain j for, this mode of tying, 
which seems to be an absolute superstition 
with the peasantry, can hardly fail to cause 
great suffering. Here, they lie, patiently in 
rows, among tne straw, with their stolid 
faces and inexpressive eyes: superintended 
by men and women? boys and girls; here, they 
are inspected by our friends, the butchers, 
bargained for, and bought. Plenty of time; 
plenty of room; plenty of good humour. 
“ Monsieur Francois in the bear-skin, how do 
you do, my friend 1 You come from Paris 
by the train ? The fresh air does you good. 
If you are in want of three or four fine calves 
this market-morning, my angel, I, Madame 
Doche, shall bo happy to deal with yon*. 
Behold these calves, Monsieur Francois l 
Great Heaven, you are doubtful! Well, 
sir, walk round and look about you. If you 
■find better for the money, buy them. If noty 
come to me!” Monsieur Frangois goes his 
way leisurely, and keeps a wary eye upon the 
stock. No other butcher jostles Monsieur 













'fcrB38*J &; Monsieur FrancOiM jokes' fie’Whfer 
Wtcher. Nobody isflu^rtSefecl Sad aggrttratod; 
N^Odyis savage. Itt themidst^ the etttmtry 
ftlufe frock?' and red handkerchiefs, and-the 
butchers’ coats, shaggy, furry, ahd tUdijr : bf 
calf-ska)., cotr-Skin, hOrwyskiii, arid beaiHskin: 
towers a cocked ha.tn.nd a blue clorik. Slavery! 
Tor our" Police wealr great boats' and glased 


‘ But now the bartering is over, and the calves 
are sold, “Bn! Gregorife,^ntoir>e, Jean,TjOuis! 
Bring vp the’ carts, my children ! Quick, 
brave iiifents! HolnlHM” 

'Tfie’carts, well littered with straw, are 
backed up to the edge of the raised pavement, 
Various hot infants carry calves upon 
their hefads, and dexterously pitch them in, 
while other hot in&nts, standing in the carts, 
arrange the calves, and pack them carefully 
in straw. Here is a promising young calf, 
hot sold,' whom Madame Doolie unbinds. 
Pardph me. Madame Doche, but I fear this 
hi ode of tying the four legs of a quadruped 
together, though strictly & la mode, is not 
traite right. You observe, Madame Dochc, 
that the cord leaves deep indentations in the 
rikin, and that the animal is so cramped at 
firet as not to know, or even remotely suspect, 
that he i* unbound, until you are so obliging 
aa to kick him, in your delicate little way, 
and pull his tail like a bell-rope. Then, he 
staggers to his knees, not being able to stand, 
ana stumbles about like a drunken calf, or 
the horse at Franconi’s, whom yon may 
haVe seen, Madame Dochc, who is supposed 
to have been mortally wounded in battle. 
But, what is this rubbing against me, as I 
apostrophise Madame Doche ? It is another 
heated infant, with a calf upon his head. 
“'Pardon, Monsieur, but will you have the 
politeness to allow me to pass?” “Ah, Sir, 
willingly. I am vexed ito obstruct the way.” 
On he Btaggers, calf and all, and makes no 
allusion whatever either my eyes or limbs. 
'’"Now, the carts are all full. More straw, 

t idy Antoine, to shake over these top rows ; 
-Men, off we will clatter, rumble, jolt, and 
a long row of us, out of the first town- 
and out at the secona town-gate, and 
the empty sentry-box, and the little 
imuajre bandbox of a-guardhouse, where 
seems to live; and away for Paris, by 
wyed rhad, lying, a straight straight line, 
iii raje' lorig, long avenue of trees. We can 
^OOM' Cur -road, nor our pace, for* that 
u.'dQ* 'pnjsfeteici to us. The public conve- 

t s'aeibahjls that our carts should get to 
bV kijih £ route, and no- other (Na- 
a had 'lewhib tp find that out, while he 
Jltide wkr iVitli the world upon his hands), 


had kiUtide wkr wltn the world upon h}s harids), their expenses, and in part i 
gtfid whe bCtide'4i1fwh infringe orders. charitable purposes In ’coin 
Droves of oxen stand in the Cattle Market, trade. They • 1 cost six hinu 
tied, to iron, bars fixed into, posts of granite, thousand pounds’; and' the] 
Dther dx'oVes MfadSFJfcMy down tne’long’ City of ^ris' ^fi interest 
UvUiiU<C iec$n0' 1 ‘and the amounting to pearly- six and 

^tertb^tx^-bpic; and the, - , ' l H*tt'e;to : a*hifBdsa%dIsflrt 
bandbbx;' fhhtHiig tHC ndbm&ig with thCir Abattoir of Montmartre, cov< 


betet is driven eot 'ofi' his 'vilts 4»y efmOhes, 
Carts, Waggons, omnibuses 1 ,- ' gigSp chaises, 
phaetons, cabal trucks, "boys, vVSkjopittfcs, -roaV- 
ings, and multitudes. No toil-twistingifc 
necessary—no iron pronging “ ifef- nCCessaryl 
There are no iron prongs’ here." Theinarket 
for cattle is held ns quietly a? the inaipfact'fdr 
calves. In due time, off tl^ Cattle go to 
Paris; the drovers can no more Choose theit 
road, nor their time, nor the numbers' ttiey 
shall drive, than they can choose their hoar 
for dying in the course of natnre. 

Sheep next. The Sheep-pens are up here, 
past the Branch Bank of Paris established fbr 
the convenience of the butchers, and behind 
the two pretty fountains they are making in 
the Market. My name is Bull: yet I thmk 
I should like to see as good twin fountains— 
not to say in SmithfieH, but in England’ any¬ 
where. Plenty of room ; plenty of time. And 
here are sheep-dogs, sensible as ever, but 
with a certain French air about them—not 
without a suspicion of dominoes—with a kind 
of flavor of moustache and beard—demonstra¬ 
tive dogs, shaggy mid loose where an English 
dog would be tight and close—not so troubled 
with business calculations as our English 
drovers’ dogs, who have always got their 
sheep upon their minds, and thirikabout their 
work, even resting, as you mav see by their 
faces; but, dashing, Bhowy, rather unreliable 
dogs: who might worry me instead of their 
legitimate charges if they saw occasion—and 
might sec it somewhat suddenly. The market 
for sheep passes off like the other two; and 
away they go, by their allotted road to Paris. 
3Vly way being the liailway, I make the best 
of it at twenty miles an hour; whirling 
through the now high-lighted landscape; 
thinking that the inexperienced green buds 
will be wishing before long, they hod not 
been tempted to come out so soon; and 
wondering who lives in this or that ch&teau, 
all yindow and lattice, and what the family 
may have for breakfast this sharp morning. 

After the Market comes the Abattoir. 
What abattoir shall I visit first 1 Mont¬ 
martre is the largest. So, I will go there. 1 

Hie abattoirs are all within the walls of 
Paris, with an eye to the receipt of the Octroi 
duty; but, they stand in open places in the 
suburbs, removed from the press and bustle 
of the city. They are managed by the Syh*- 
dicat or Guild of Butchers under the inspec¬ 
tion of the Police. Certain smaller items Of 
the revenue derived from them are in pairt 
retained by the Guild'ibr the payment"of 
their expenses, and in part devoted by4t to 
charitable purposes in ’connexion with,- the 
trade. They 'cfost six hundred '•and* @%h#f 

thousand pounds’; and' they rrturii te “the 
City of Paris au hiterest ctn’ flMdt^outffdy, 
amounting to pearly 1 six andtt'hhlf per* fWttd. - 
!- '' , Here;ln : a*tUffid8a% dlsmaoti&dsunnsiathjfe 
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»cw»’ pf g£pH*A,*wrroun4e4 ,by? * high w*& Howemk ip., ,pk«*wi%. ( bu^tri^yr 
sod fe' Jtiflgtfrppa tl» ; tm^id# lik» a^w>% reason, ioo ; imi^M he .cpys*> ;.,/ , X,,, ? 

IrnMuk. v ,At >tbe i^n; gates i® a small fapor - , I look pto , another pf Jp*p ; . w#N>- 
tiwwy in. a, large. cocked hat- ‘‘Monsieur house*. “Ji^y epter,” say* A ,g#kfletoan..iii 
dpeirep to pee. the abafjtaipI,-. Most certainly," bloody bootp, “ This is a.cplf X bay® ,ki%u 
gtatoj being inconvenient in. private transac- this, morning. Having a little time, uppn«)y 
tioii% an<l Monsieur being already aware of hands, I have cut and. punctured,. this Jpce 
the,cocked hat, the functionary puts it into a pattern .in the coats of his stomach. It u 
littlp, official bureau which it almost fills, and pretty enough. T did it to divert myrolf.— K It 
accompanies mean the modest attire—as to is beautiful, Monsieur, the slaughterer; 1 ” ,He 
bis head—of ordinary life. tells me 1 have the gentility io say so. , 

> If any.of .the animals from Poissy have come 1 look into rows *of slaughter-houses. .\I* 
here. .On the arrival of each drove, it was many, l-etail dealers, who have come here fopr 
turned into yonder ample space, where each the purpose, are making bargains for mean 
butcher who had bought, selected his own There is killing enough, certainly, to satiate an 
purchases. Some, we see now, in these long unused eye ; and there are steaming carcases 
perspectives of stalls with a high overhanging enough, to suggest* the expediency of a fowl 
roof of wood and open tiles rising above and salad for dinner; hut, everywhere, there 
the walls. While they rest here, before being is an orderly, dean, well-systematised routine 
slaughtered, they are required to be fed ana of work in progress—horrible work at the 
watered, and the stalls must be kept dean, best, if you please ; but, so much the greater 
A stated amount of bidder must always be reason why it should be made the best of. 
ready in the loft above ; and the supervision I don’t know (I think I have observed, my 
is of the strictest kind. The same regulations name is Bull) that a Parisian of the lowest 
apply to sheep and calves ; for which, portions order is particularly delicate, or that his 
of these perspectives are strongly railed off. nature is remarkable for an infinitesimal in- 
All the buildings are of the strongest and fusion of ferocity ; but, 1 do know, ray potent, 
most solid description. grave, and common counselling Signors, that 

After traversing these lairs, through which, I he is forced, when at this work, to submit 
besides the upper provision for ventilation i himself to a thoroughly good system, aud to 
just mentioned, there may be a thorough ' make an Englishman very heartily ashamed r 
current of air from opposite windows in the j of you. I 

side walls, aud from doors at cither end, wc I Here, within the walls of the same abattoir, 
traverse the broad, paved, court-yard until i» oilier roomy and commodious buildings, are 
W’e come to the slaughter-houses. They are a place for converting the fat into tallow and 
all exactly alike, aud adjoin each other, to }jaeking it for market—a place for cleansing 
. the muuW of eight or nine together, in uiui scalding calves’ heads and sheeps’ feet—a 
blocks of solid building. Let uh walk into place for preparing tripe—stables aud coach- J 
the first. houses for the butchers—innumerable coni- j 

It is firmly built and paved with stone. It veniences, aiding in the diminution of offen- 
is well lighted, thoroughly aired, and lavishly sivencss to its lowest possible point, and the 
provided with fresh water. It litis two doors raising of cleanliness imd supervision to tlieir 
opposite each other; the first, the door l>y highest, lienee, all the meat that goes out 
which 1 entered from the main yard; the of the gate is scut away in clean covered carts, 
second, which is opjwsite, opening on another And if every trafle connected wifh the i 
smaller yard, where the sheep aud calves are slaughtering of animals were obliged by law 
killed ou benches. The pavement of that to be carried on in the same place, I doubt, uiy 
yard, I see, slopes downward to a gutter, for friend, now reinstated in the cocked hat (whose 
it® being more easily cleansed. The slaughter- civility these tv#} francs imperfectly acknow- 
houae is fifteen feet high, sixteen feet and, a ledge, but appear munificently to repay) 
half wide, aud -thirty-three feet long, it is whether there could be better regulations than 
fitted with,a powerful windlass, by which one those which are carried out at the Abattoir of 
man at the handle cun bring the head of an Montmartre. Adieu, my friend, for 1 am 
ox down, to the ground’-to receive the blow away to the other side of Iraris, to the Abattoir 
from the pole-a*e that is to fell him—with of GrenelleJ And there, I find exactly the 
the means-of raising the carcase and keeping same thing,on a smaller scab, with the ad¬ 
it suspended during, the after-operation. of dition of a magnificent Artesian well, and ,a 
drossing-rr-and with hooks on winch carcases different sort of conductor, in the person of. a 
can, hang, When completely preparod, .without neat little woman with ueal little eyes,, and a 
touching the . waUs, Upon the pavement.of’ neat little voice, who picks her neat -little way 
this .first atone chamber, Ues.au ox, scarcely among the bullocks in a very heat.little pair 
dpfd. It - 1 except the blood draluingfromhim, of shoes ami stockings. , ’/ 

ihto ftjHttie, stone well in a comer of the pave- . . \ 

mehf*tlm- ( plape k as free from offence as the . . Such, is the Monument .of French Folly 
PJgos, da|«l,Uope«irde.. It is infinitely purer; .#iicli’ft foreigneering people have ejrecte^iju 

fuhcfouMtry,; ^.naitjpnal hatred and antipathy for domrapn 
tbgh the-Cathedrid ofHotrp,Home.. Ue». ha, llicoupswUng wisdom-. That wisdom, aasjanbled 
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of • Ltedd% -i thii'Ohkse-1 IbcHeMB 

<e it" £ebi(tt "tteeST- dayto' f> 'l9#|,‘ Height tendency 
! a majority ofntearty eleven' W-one, his sa ved my life; at ftoMir. 

to^assoeiafce itifeif with any Metropolitan T often think I should httveb^eri wortied <tp 
Cattle-Market Unices it he held in the Midst death if I had remained; at hemewltb'frtrt 
of the (Sty, it follows that weahsll lose the intermission. The Physkiatt whq reeoja- 
inentimabk advantages of common counselling mended n southern climate, occasionally, did 
protection, mid be thrown, for a market, on not know half the good he ms doing nip. •' 
our own wretched resources. In all human But, I am always running on in this kray, 
probability we shall thns come, at last, to I forget where I was.—No I don’t 1'' I re- 
erect a monument of folly vety like this member. 1 began l>y alluding to inanimate 
French monument. If that be done, the eon- objects. Well! I remember, distinctly enough, 
sequences are obvious. Hie leather trade the day when, having taken possession of 
will he ruined, by the introduction of Ameri- my Pen. ! went, for tne first time, bemoan- 
cafi timber, to be manufactured into sluies for ing my sad fate as the victim of social civility, 
thefellen English ; tlie Lord Mayor will be up and down those tortuous paths that form 
required, by the popular voice, to live entirely tne short cut from the 1 Pen to the Chase 
OH frogs; and both these changes will (how, —dwarf avenues of stunted underwood, with 
is not at present quite clear, but certainly here and there a large tree, ivy-chisped; but, 

somehow or other) fall on that unhappy the fern itself is as high, in some parts, as small 

landed interest which is always being killed, trees, and quite thick enough to hide in: as the 
yet is always found to be alive—and kicking, children at the Chase soon discovered, when 

__they wished to waylay me. Of one thing I am 

* quite snrfl; the birds sing nowhere so sweetly, 

MY MAHOGANY FRIEND. or so late, or so early in the day, or in the 

- season, os along that path ; and the wild 

I VANcrr the habit 1 have contracted of . flowers are so bnght and so luxuriant that the 
conversing with what we commonly call in- j garden at the Chase looked dull to me after 
animate objects, or, at least, of listening toithem; but, then, I always have loved wild 
their long stories and unlimited confidences, flowers besl. 

(which they are much given to repose in me), I I am wandering again. It ’a my way to 
arises, in some measure, from the solitary' lose my way. I proceeded to the Chase, for 
life I lead. I cannot indeed affirm, with ] the purpose of returning the visit which the 
truth, that' I am altogether a solitary old j master of the Chase had made to me ; and I 
fellow, seeing I am bum a near neighbour to j was left in the hall, while the servant, with 
the Chase; neither can I pretend that J am the j those troublesome scruples regarding the exact, 
confidant of inanimate objects alone. You j truth of “not at borne” which I suppose are 
must know, by the way, that the Chase is the peculiar to country servants, hunted his un- 
old house— the house in point of fact—of my fortunate master and mistress into every 
neighbourhood. ■ possible nook and corner of house, pleasure- 

« How well 1 remember the time, now about ground, and garden. 

seventeen years ago, when 1 first arrived to I spent the interim, patiently and pleasantly 
take possession of the * Den ’’ as I, somewhat enough, in the hall. It was a picturesque olil 
. misanthropically, christened my new abode, hall. Not on a large scale ; not a flue hall; 
. Z calmed myself with the reflection that, but, well fitted up, with a billiard-table in the 
•although Olivia (which 1 still think a pretty middle, that had more of a social than a 
name) hail turned out a flirt, and tried (but gambling aspect: witb plenty of cricket-bats, 


unsuccessfully ' to break my heart, there was and fishing-rods, and whips, and gardening 
“balm in Gilead.” The flutter and flurry of utensils, and some out-of-door 'children’s toys, 
life were over; no more long expectations,! pleasantly scattered about. 

Hul-Slow disappointments ; all “ that sort of “Something straightforward and honest. 


unr was at an endj anu, it X were occa- in a nail ot tins Kind, thought x. xt gives 
aionSfly dull, at least, I should be quiet. you an insight into the character of the 
But, talk of single blessedness, talk of people you are going to meet.” As I thought 
bating “mo encumbrances,” as our country- this, my eye tell on an old Hat-stand, whom I 
pdople say/1 do not see that my old bachelor- immediately took’ to my bosom ns, and have 
ship has Shved me from any of the anxieties ever since considered and called, my Mahogany 
fo which fathers, with a whole house full of Friend. ' * 

qjifldran, are subject! I am sure I might It was not a very old Hat-stand, then, J 
h&vehad five sons,'and a profession apiece to suppose; but, old or young, we made friends 
provide for them, and they need not have that minute. 

given me half the trouble or the heartache I began our acquaintance by scrutinising 
that that one little black-eyed gipsy at the the “ tree," or, in other words, the artnt'of iqy 
Chase has occasioned' 1 me—not to mention mahogany friend, very narrowly.- ; Chi the 
Harry! Ah, I have had * pretty time of it topmost branch, hung the master’s hat-^-aihef 
at the Den, altogether 1*- t drive-been a sort lower in the crown than the gehetauty of 
of barometer, entirely at the mercy of the huts,'but, quite conventional enough 46 ptas 
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jnusfesri I.tbpqgbt it 

M.iti WicUned. dowBWiirde i buti^ it wa«*»eat 
4M well-brushed, and bad a veiy wpsi#3 
-appearance altogether, ,0a the left aide,-far 
lower down, hung a straw cottage bonnet 
crossed with a simple pale bine ribbon, round 
which clustered innumerable little cops, and 
hats,; and bonnets, of different dimensions. I 
fitted a. face into that bonnet as I stood there, 
and tHo event did honour to my powers of 
divination. A fair meek Madonna face, I 
made it, with eyes all love, and a mouth all 
gentleness. Too much love, and too little 
power, in that whole countenance, to fit it for 
thin work-o’-day world. 

The. master and mistress coming in to i 
receive me, I found my Mahogany friend quite, 
right in these suggestions. 1 made a pleasant | 
visit, and i thanked him witii a courteous i 
look as I went out. We understood eachj 
other. I did not frequent the Chase much in i 
those days, comparatively speaking; but. j 
before the year was out, there was a blauk on! 
the topmast branch of the tree that lookedj 
s;td, even to me. j 

“ Had news !” said my Mahogany Friend, I 
“ you see !” And bad, indeed, it was. The j 
small dose crape, bonnet of the widow which | 
replaced the Cottage fora time, had mounted j 
a degree higher ; but, it seemed now as if it! 
only peeped out of a little nest of mourning j 
head-gear. i 

That was the winter I fell ill, and was! 
ordered to a southern climate. 1 remained | 
away, several years—a stdiiciently long time, 
in tact, to lay in a good stock of health, so 
that 1 was better able, on my return, to 
encounter the damp air and clayey soil round 
my old Den. 

Nothing could exceed the loquacity of my 
Mahogany Friend, when I went up to the 
Chase, on my return. Inst ead of allowing me 
to draw my own conclusions from what he 
showed me, lie began to talk in a most unre¬ 
served manner. 

“ Look here!” says he, “ don’t you think 
the Cottage appears gayer than it ever did 
before, with dear old William’s hat hanging 
close to it 1 That is William’s, old William, 
or Sweet William, as we call him ; see how 
manly it looks. Some people say it has 
grown very like the one 1 used to carry on 


George mounted that sort of cap because all 
the other Eton fellows do; an argument 
which black-eyed sister Katie does not admit. 
Sec that little tarpaulin hat just underneath 
the.Cottage ; that ’s Tom’s. Tom, sir, is gone 
raving mad about s&iloring. I see the poor 
Cottage sometimes, pooping down so anxiously 
over that little hat J But, it’s of no use, 
Mr. Mum;. the boy’s mind’s made up. 1 
suppose I need not tell you. who owns this 
black hat,and feathers, eh ? Has it not just 
such a pretty,, jaunty, wayward, high-spirited 


wannhpaiied look, a* Katie heruelf 1 It’s 
the hat, I Ibvebo.cany* best, of all,! Though 
X have no. abjection to the broad straw; hat 
with its fluttering ribbons, that site like a 
thatched roof on the goldea locks of; little 
Minnie. Bless you, Mr. Mum, X have seen 
the people stoop down (and it’s worth their 
while too) to look at the little iaiiy under¬ 
neath ! This iB Harry’s hat next to Katie’s. 
Oh, you may lie sure that, while they can, 
that brother and sister will be side by 8ido! 
This brown wide-awake is Harry’s too— mad¬ 
cap, we call him—and this green Tyrolese 
hut, with the peacock’s feathers, is Harry’s, 
too ; and this Glengarry bonnet—all Harry’s, 
Mr. Mum! Harry has no end of friends, and 
they all send him presents; and, as lie spends 
almost all his time out of doors, what can be 
a more appropriate present than a covering 
for that wild head of his, eh, sir 1 These two 
neatly trimmed, ladylike bonnets, witii a 
coarser one in the centre,” continued my friend, 
nearly out of his mahogany breath, “these, 
Mr. Mum, belong to our twins and their 
governess. Katie, you see, has emancipated 
herself from that yoke, and Minnie lias not put 
it on yet- j but dear me, how I do chatter! ” 

“ Not at all, my Mahogany Friend,” I 
politely replied, ilis remark was strictly 
true, but I wished to encourage him ; because, 
like mauy chatterers, he seemed instinctively 
to avoid the. very point on which I felt some 
curiosity. 

On one side of the stand, but much nearer 
the top than any of the others, was perched a 
large, determined, grim-looking Bonnet It 
was very plain that Katie’s Spaniard and 
Harry’s Tyrolese tossed their leathers at it; 
that Minnie’s ribbons trembled under it; that 
t he twin bonnets, though too well disciplined 
and ladylike to be demonstrative, inclined 
nearer to each other, as if they shrunk from ' 
it; that William’s hrft seemed looking away; 
that George’s was running away, and that 
Tom’s was sailing sffoay, from it. 

The Cottage had a peculiar expression, or 
else I am much mistaken; it had a sort of 
upward look in the direction of the solitary 
bonnet, and its hung closer titan ever to 
William’s hat. 

“That grun-looking bonnet is something 
new, my Mahogany Friend,” I observed with 
some hesitation; for I felt it was rather a 
breach of taste to allude to the one only 
subject on which my friend had l«en silent. 

“It maybe new to you, Mr.Mum,” was 
the reply, in a decidedly peevish tone, “ who 
have been amusing yourself in Italy all these 
years; but, it is not new enough to have afigr 
charms for me. It la a beaver bonnet, you 
see. Maybe that is the reason it is so heavy. 

I know that aide of me often aches with the 
weight of it.” 

“ Why, how can that be ? ” I asked, deter¬ 
mined to Bift the matter, now that I hadoabe 
begun, “ almost all your weight is on the.othei 
«de.”, . 
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groto^^y*fttfa. *-*'» 
sSwwerehut ta> know<tltS'^teF ‘H ‘id-ip toe, 
wjjetotbe BeaVer Sa tafetai • down itddidly 
* i ^OTDS*tifen*loiial,* Jitovrould'tMnk diffljrently. 
Why, if Idid uotmiss it, My; Iehould 
know 1 it who gone, ‘by* the way the children 
cotoe bounding and springing'into the hall, 
and darting-up-to me; or by seeing old Nelson 
acam^er actons 'into the drawingroom with 
hie nmcjdy pawa.” ■ 

' M Birt^ to whom does it belong ?" I insisted. 

“ Why,Itell yon,” ansfwered the old Stand, 
gruffly/* 1 It belongs to ‘ Aunt.’ ” (l positively 
afflrto that be had never told me anything of 
the kind ; but let • that pass.) 

“ What do you think Harry did one day ? ” 
pursued my friend. "He stuck it up at the 
top of- all (where, between ourselves, I have 
hb doubt it will establish itself some day) and 
then he celled Katie and Minnie to come and 
bow down before dealer's hat. Minnie looked 
terrified, and kept watching ‘Aunt’s’ door— 
it opens on'the staircase, that she may come 
out iCt Odd thnes and glare at us, to see what 
we are'all-about. Katie tossed her black 
lofeks, and said she did not care who came out, 
for she supposed Harry might put tlio things 
where he pleased, In his own mother’s hall. 
There they stood, such a pretty group of 
rebels on a small scale, looking up at me! 
And do you know what those good-for-nothing 
Httle conspirators planned next day 1 Harry 
had a' scarlet fez among his hoards, and they 
pinched it into a Cap of Liberty, aud perched 
ft up here immediately, over the Beaver. But 
William chanced to come down first to break¬ 
fast that morning, and he looked grave, and 
took it off, and said, ‘ that wasn't the way to 
go r to work.’ Harry and Katie, who had been 
dodging about, watching for some one else, 
looked rather disconcerted, but by no means 
cross, for they always listen to William; and 
• dear old William is sure to lie right.” 

For BOttie time after this, i detected no 

e t change in the exftression of my Ma* 
__ ny Friend, and he volunteered no new 
Confidences. Sometimes, best hats went away; 
hilt, then, the nome hats that still lingered 
rtfed'a promise of return. fi’he grim Beaver 
wfeWfc * bn towering; the Cottage went on 
nesting; the two sets of feathers went on 
WjniiUf ' about, all ranch as usual, until 
Wip&tfi hat went away, and staid away 
lower tbtrix Usual. When it returned, it had 
rathefpO! 'different look about it; and, not long 
atfoBi i lte' l retiri'73, came a strange -straw hat, 
it Sfwihs hat/ rfubh as ladies (not peasants) Wear 
hi their; exeutsiOM through Switzerland. It 
was a &ood ! ‘lurt,’ T dare say; indeed -I know it 
beCanse Wilhato said it was; but, to me, 
it lopked sthafi'gfe^at'tbe Chase, and I am ten-old 
man artd de not ‘like what is strange. It 
always hung riefct to'WHluim’s-—very close 
md&jd—iww the ttto' bftfo always-went out 
and 'eame iri 1 W'tforoaiis* Uitoo. • At;last, the 
SWiSs httt tlapbfed S&df^kat was worse 

for alt>df US; WilliSih’«*SMu; followed iit/aud 


since thjAday.fttotocorner'of tlieobl'Hfct- 
staOdha* s ^^-/bsthn'.Adesotetsdaok, and, the 
peer Cottage has neverbrewtbrswno; no, nor 
the Chase; no, nor the country ,round about* - 
Qeorge’s Eton cap, indeed, hung manfully by 
the Cottage inthe holidays, bub . holidays, <k> 
net last all the year; and .Tout’s, little tar¬ 
paulin was soon on blue water, as my Maho¬ 
gany Friend (grown taciturn), informed ia» 
in expressive pantomime; by holding, out: Ids 
bare arm. . . > m'-.h 

I went away too, much iabout the 
time—not that X was much loss, though Katie 
did cry when I told her I .was going. .A 
threatening of my old complaint drove me 
across the Alps ; no unpleasant drive either 
On my return, 1 found great changes in my 
Mahogany Friend. The Beaver had established 
itself much higher, immediately over the 
Cottage. My old friend informed me that, 
during my absence, Katie's aud Harry’s 
hat would sometimes approach it, or little 
Minnie's straw creep couxingly up to it; 
but, that the moment the Beaver took tills 
stride, all the smaller tribe flew off at a 
tangent,, and there the Beaver remained in 
triumph, towering over its poor meek neigh¬ 
bour, the Cottage, whose blue ribbon was all 
laded and discoloured. The other side of the 
Stand was changed too, and I felt rather per¬ 
plexed and uneasy at the species of confusion 
I saw there. The neutralising influence of 
the twins, and their inseparable companion, 
was removed to some school in .France, 1 
believe. As to llarrv, lie must have been a 
real Hydra, if he could wear all those hats and 
caps. Besides my old friends, there was an 
Oxford boating hat, and a velvet hunting 
cap, and a steeple-chase jockey cap, aud a 
German travelling cup, and goodness knows 
how many more. Bound about, like satellites, 
hung all manner of bad imitations, in the 
shape of visiting hats and caps, with all the 
reckless look aud none of the genuine air of 
Harry’s head-gear. In the midst of these, I 
searched anxiously for the girls’, my gins’ 
hats ; Minnie’s, I saw, had betaken. itself 
into a little shy corner, and remained aloof 
with a sort of scared look. Bat, Katie's, of 
course that was there, in tho very midst of the 
throng—not quite so close to Harry’s as usual, 
because it hung on the same branch with.a 
dark bine foraging cap. - . - 

Now, when this cap caught my eye, I un¬ 
derstood a good deal, because I am in .the 
habit of uiKlerstandiBjg what I see ; but, cer¬ 
tainly, -1- never anticipated.' all the trouble 
that focagingi oap-was destined, to give .me. 
The lectures I should have to throw* away, 
the confessions I should be doomed to. listen. 
the tears and prayers I should have to with¬ 
stand—or to fancy I withstood); the.;early 
and late ■■ walkh with Kate it Would oost me, 
when it would haVft; been much'more, .feottf- 
fortahie and -respectable, td my time oLliffc, 
to -have; been, either *in bod,i ttCtisittiui^over 
the:fi®iu my own chimney, eojtbtov.;. 
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fhohfessefi before; ih&t,2 have i na-itffectiojfc 

foi^ detast it strange*, > bui, somehow, by fjkgnp®! 

the cap dm question grew,marafsmUi»r.1»< me 
than! tboughtdikely at first. , It began to hams 
s, <gObc; . honesty tinshingy saktion-tike exj«a»-» 
tifm (ritoht it t ktili I did not think it worth 
this 1 coll <my Silly 'Katie made. .Perhaps if the 
poor' Cottage, had-diad more influence than 
could be etpeCted from s tick room, or if the 
Bdater hadnot made itself more than usually 
grim on the occasion, or if Harry's conduct 
had 1 , been a little more uniform towards the 
foraging cap (I mean no pun, for I hope 1 
am incapable of suck a thing), and had not 
shown quite such lofty irritation when it took 
to hanging about Katie’s black feathers, with 
which nothing in Harry’s sight could com¬ 
pare ; above ml, perhaps, if dear old William, 
with his clear sight, his gentle heart, and j>er- 
suasive firmness, had been at hand, Katie 
might have been inclined to listen to reason. 
However, as it was, the o-fteuer the foraging 
cap was ordered off the branch, the nearer 
Katie's black plume waved menacingly by it, 
looking as ferocious, on a small scale, as the 
famous plume of feathers on the helmet that 
came plump into the famous Castle of Otranto-. 
There did come a day, however, when 1 missed 
the cap, and in its stead hung a beautiful little 
riding whip, with a motto in gold letters 
round the handle—old English letture, I be- 
lievo I rose greatly in the estimation of ray old 
friend, for reading the motto off so easily ; he 
knew it by heart, he said, and bo did Katie ; 
she always repeated it aloud to him, when 
site took it down every day, and sometimes 
twice a day. 

" No force can move 
Affixed Love " 

As to Beaver, she had puzzled over it for 
ever, and could not make it out. The whip 
was seldom out of Katie's hand; but, pretty 
as it was,-the wilful child actually preferred 
the cap. There was a great deal of wet 
weather about that time, which I suppose 
Caused my favourite’s feathers to droop like 
weeping willows, so that 1 could scarcely 
bear to Bee them. But, I was obliged to bear 
it often enough, I can tell you; they would 
come nodding into my very study, in the 
middle of a quiet morning; they would come 
to luncheon, and to walk, without the slightest 
encouragement on my pari ; and actually one 
wild autumn night, when the curtains were 
drawn, and the fire made upland I was sitting 
ha false security with my glass of negus, and a 
new periodical; what should come drippiug in, 
bat- that everlasting plume! 1 Much ado 1 
bad to 'get rid of it at all, or to iaduoe it to 
hang itself up : on its own legitimate Hat- 
Viand, that night; for, it had half a mind to 
spread- its' wild' feathers and fly. .'All, Katie, 
Katie, the r ddrk rainy walk, too, we had of ill 
-You to pcbvokingiy holding out your ungloved 
band to Seeif it rained, in answer to my lamen¬ 
tations, &iMboth\of ua Wet to thankin'! I 


'Spoke 'ff^be 

toe? - Ihq QniyhwvemyWflS** F«WJW £But 
Ldon’t paratfitf wlmittoy 

(that wa» ,my s name at/tWphsjiife fpd Kjatra 
was. my: godmother), “ and;. I. pan* kelpjtt 
if people will be. dl-uatured,, and 
too unhappy, to carp about tnti- sort; ,jq£ 
thing; and X love him.” fiut. the; .djpXma 
did care too. She did care v^,iap<m, 
when words passed between her and Harry, 
for the firat. time in their lives. .Shp,dia 
care when the Bearer went into the, sick 
room to make grim mischief; and she 414 
care when Growler, the present writer, looked 
really grave at last, and showed he plainly 
did not approve! 

Just about this time, there arrived, and 
hooked itself on to an arm of my Mahogany. 
Friend, at first so low that it used to get dusty, 
aud then, by degrees, creeping nearer to the 
Beaver than any living hat (so to speak) had 
ever dared approach before, a species of 
sleek, damp, broad-brimmed nondescript. It 
had a sort of shy, squinting way of looking 
downwards, and yet, at the same time, in¬ 
clining upwards in the direction of the 
Beaver. At last, oh joyfid day, in our calendar 
at the Chase! it walked off with the Beaver, 
and never came back ! 

1 shall never forget the long breath my 
Mahogany Friend drew, on that delicious 
occasion. “ I feel as young and as buoyant, 
Mr. Mum,” said he, “as on the day 1 was 
first put up. Oue wink, sir, from the old 
stick aud fishing-rod, standing yonder, would 
send me whirling round the hall in a polka; 
What do you think the housekeeper said to 
Katie, in my hearing!—‘Well, to be sure, 
Miss, here’s a pretty business, for to think 
as your auut should have been and gone and 
got married (o Sly-boots, aud we who put up 
with her so long, for her money, to be cheated 
after all ! ’ ‘I would%ever have put up with 
her,’ said Katie, with a cheek tike those 
mountain-ash berrifo over the old fire-place. 
*1 don’t want her money. I hate' the very 
sound of money. I never knew a person who 
was worth caring for, that had auv money ! ’ 
And up she btiinces to my aide, Mr. Mum, 
and tears off her hat, with very little respect 
for my feelings, I can toll you.” 

Little traitress, thought I to myself) when 
the Stand had done talking, I have halfva 
mind to rush home and write a codicil i But, 
on the whole, I didn’t. And not long after 
Beaver’s departure (Katie always iroulde^y 
Aunt’s elopement) what should hang, itself 
that very place, for weeks together, -but 
Growler’s identical hat—mine—Mr. Mum) s,l 
I can see Katie now, on tip-toe, with her arm 
embracing-my Mahogany Friend, spinning 
and twisting my luit round and roun% till; I 
verily thought the brim and; orown wpq$ 
pari company. But, even ,i£ they had,: it 
would halve been good repayment, to hear the 
child's merry laugh again, , which had been 
hushed so long; and, aftetl«aH, rim garti me 
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a'new'fcat herself. the day I wenttq church 
.^tfhhfer to give her atray '£ for sHfe skid idle 
determined that her dear old growling 
father should, look respectable. , The triithis, 
after I had been domiciled at the ’ Chase, 
by the express wish, of the poot Cottage up¬ 
stairs, the foraging cap, came hack, and 
JJany’s hat (which had oeen away too long) 
came 'back also, and Katie’s feathers moved 
and shook, and drooped and fluttered, and 
tossed and trembled ; and—well! and I sup¬ 
pose it was ail right! 1 only know I brought 
. it about; it was a real feast, as the Italians 
oay, that wedding with a pretty, pretty, bride; j 
but 1 hate weddings, and will never go to 
another—no, not even to Minnie’s. The fo- 

S cap, you may suppose, did not go to 
, but a bran new hat did (I hate bran 
new hats—mine was bran new too—they shine 
so) and the cap drove off afterwards, with as 
many bright hopes in it as ever filled a cap of 
any description, old, middle-aged, or new; 
before or since. 

I went home again, to the Den, that very 
day. Home, did I say 1 Well ; Katie 
allowed me to lire there, and did not ask 
much rent, and I don’t know who would be 
more likely to watch over the little wife’s: 
interests than her agent, Growler, while she 
was inarching over the country from quarter 
to quarter. 

A year and a half has passed since then, 

. and tunes have changed with my Mahogany 
friend, who was obstinately silent, and looked 
very blank, through all that tenu. William’s 
hat has come back—not the old hat, but one 
of foreign manufacture—and Mrs. William’s 
hat, (mime for more sun than she will get here), 

‘ has come along with it, anil three or four 
little, outlandish, far-away, over-the-sea sort 
of head-dresses, for which 1, ’who have never 
. crossed the Line, or been farther south than 
Palermo, can find no name, cluster around 
' them; and, better than all, for all would be 
i.. incomplete without thenty my Katie’s black 
| {flume and the foraging cap have come back, 
f and hang up with the rest—as the country- 

B jfde say, “ q> ite natural.” What the puffy 
Le cream-coloured hood, (much too small I 
j, should have thought for anything living), that 
, hangs there too, may mean, or what tiny 
, animal may be iu the habit of wearing it, I 
deri% kndw-j-but, I have no doubt Katie 
; ' knows—and indeed she says 1 ’m its godfather. 

The faded Cottage is bleached, and nas a new 
> ribbon, and edmes out quite fresh; and there’s 
a dreadftllfy auspicious young hat near Minnie’s 
bonnet. & a word, my Mahogany Friend is 
. perfectly radiant, and stood, but yesterday, 
with sU Ms five-and -tw enty arms a-kimbo, and 
all his hkte cocked, looking at me with the 
iolliest aspect 1 fever observed in him. 

• You consider,” I begaj, addressing him 
familiarly, and presuming on. our friendship— 
“To make short worit withyou, Mr. Mum,” 

, be replied;' * 1 '! consider • tej Mstory finished, 
nMTtfevefe mean to sayshyBiare. 


My opinion is, that he never will, and that 
he ought to Musk French polish for. having 
said so much, about so little, 

A SUBURBAN' CONNEMARA. 

I was bom and bred in Manchester. My 
earliest impression—which has hardly left 
me yet—that all rich men are mill-owners, 
and all poor men mid women merely spin¬ 
ners. I am proud of being a Manchester 
man; for there' is not a town more orderly 
or better lighted and paved, or (till lately) 
better swept, in. England. Till I was four- 
and-tweuty I had never been out of mj 
native town. Early and late I toiled in 
my father’s counting-house, without ever 
thinking of stirring out of it, or taking 
% holiday; for my father used to say, that 
God gave man one day out of every seven 
for rest, and He knew what was enough for 
him. I used to hear of London at that time, 
and to fancy that Wailing Street was a kina 
of High Street to the Metropolis; for all our 
correspondents dated from Watling Street. 
When the railway opened, there came a great 
change iu this respect. I made my first 
journey to London; and finding that £ 
knocked off a good deal of business by the 
transaction, I began to run up to town nearly 
every week, which I have continued to do 
ever since. 

Thus, though I am a Manchester man, I 
know the City ns well as any Londoner. I 
know every court and alley of it, and can 
make short cuts, and find the nearest way 
from any one pari of that great labyrinth to 
another. I confess I am not so well acquainted 
with the suburbs. I had always a favourable 
impression of the northern side of London, 
from the pretty villas and cottages which I 
hod remarked on each side of the line, on 
coming up by the North-Western Railway. 
Therefore, having lately found it advisable to 
transfer my business altogether to Watling 
Street, City, I resolved to seek in that quarter 
for a residence for myself and family. Another 
reason induced me to select that spot. My 
goods are coming up continually by tne North 
Western Railway ; and having some commis¬ 
sions iu the West Riding, who send up parcels 
by the Great Northern line, I wished to he. 
somewhere between Battle Bridge and Euston 
Square: in order, occasionally, to give an eye 
to my consignments at both stations. With 
this purpose I procured a new map, on. a 
large scale, in order to see all the victoria 
Crescents and Albert Terraces thereabouts. 

I drew out my pocket-compasses, measured. 
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. Cambridge Crescents alao met my eyfe...With¬ 
out farther delay, I struck abau-nule circle ; 
and aa I observed therein several streets aM 
terraces bearing the names, Canterbury, 
Winchester/ Durham, Salisbury, &c, I con- 
eluded that this was (as it eventually tamed 
idtit to be) Church property; and, as a lover 
of order and decency, I congratulated myself 
on the felicitous idea that nad suggested to 
nr£ 'tbdi neighbourhood; for I felt this cir¬ 
cumstance to Ire a guarantee of an orderly 
Und well-regulated estate. 

’: .From these high-sounding names, however, 
T'had sotne misgivings that the houses in 
that neighbourhood might be of too expensive 
a class for a man of moderate means. Still, 
I resolved to proceed there, and reconnoitre, 
in the hope of finding a decent little place, at 
a moderate figure. So, with my map in my 
hand, 1 rode down to King’s Cross, and pro¬ 
ceeding along the old Pancras Bead, entered 
the King's lfoad, which is the boundary of 
the property I was socking. I had not gone ! 
&r beyond a large building, which I found [ 
was tiie St. Pancras Workhouse, when I 
observed a woman and a imml<er of ragged 
children drawing a truck. The truck con¬ 
tained a table, two or three old chairs, and 
sonic kitchen ulensils, with a large bundle of 
bed-clothca lied up in a patchwork quilt. 
The entire strength of the company was 
exerted to draw the truck up the steep path¬ 
way of a turning on the right-hand side of 
the road, in which they succeeded at length ; 
and the woman, struggling, with her hair 
about her face, and her bonnet hanging round 
her neck, the truck moved on, aidccl by the 
vigorous pushing of her young family behind. 
The pathway was some fire above the road, 
which was a complete 1 og of mud and filth, 
with deep cart-ruts; the truck, oscillating 
and bounding over the inequalities of the 
narrow pitliway, threatened every moment 
to overturn with the woman, licr family, and 
all her worldly goods. 

y There was something so painfully pic¬ 
turesque in the little group, and so exciting 
in the constant apprehension of an accident, 
that I could not help following. For a time, 
however, a special Providence seemed to 
watch over the party. I began to give up all 
- fear of a mishap; when, suddenly, the inner 
wheel encountered a small hillock of dust and 
vegetable refuse at the door of a cottage, and 
finally shot its contents into the deep slough 
of the roadway. The woman turned back ; 
and, having well thumped the heads of her 
fiunily, seated hersdf upon the heap of ashen 
which had been the cause of her misfortune, to 
vent the rest of her rage in abuse of a mis¬ 
cellaneous character. 

A dustman happening to pass at the time, 
helped the children to restore the chattels to 
thorij^ted truck. ' - 

_ Jofow-fh^hay® you to go ? ” he asked. , 

“ Ofc ? ,ndt fto* said she,“ only to one of 
! them Cottages yonder. It’s very aggravating 


road, all' right; just to u£set,whan one r » opt 
here t This ain’t no woman’s work, this mu*; 
only my husband’s got a job this mootin', 
anu wc was obliged to move outaforetwelyO; 
which is the law, they says.” , , 

“ What is the name of this place 1” I asked. 

“This here, sir?’’ replied the woman; 
“why, Hagar Town.” 

“Agar Town?” ^1 exclaimed, with asto¬ 
nishment, remembering how clean and pro¬ 
mising it had appeared upon the map. ■Do 
you mean to gay that I am really In Agar 
Town?” 

The dustman, who by this time had finished 
his job, and who sat upon the pathway 
smoking a short black pipe, with his legs 
dangling over the road, like a patient angler 
by a very turbid stream, ventured to join the 
conversation, by answering my question. 

“ You ’re as nigh,” said he, “ to the middle o’ 
Hagar Town as you veil can be.” 

“And where,” said I, “ is Salisbury 
Crescent ?" • 

“ There’s Salisbury Crescent! ” 

1 looked up, and saw several wretched 
hovels, ranged in a slight curve, that formed 
some excuse for fhe name. The doors were 
blocked up with mud, heaps of ashes, oyster- 
shells, and decayed vegetables. 

“ it s a rum place, ain’t it ? ” remarked the 
dustman. . “ I am forced to come through 
it twice every day, for my work lays that 
way; but 1 wouldn’t, if I could help it. 
it don’t .much matter in my business, a little 
dirt, but Hagar Town is worse nor I can 
abeur.” 

“ Are there no sewers ] ” 

“ Sneers ? Why, the stench of a rainy 
morning is enough fur to knock down a 
bullock, it’s ail ve^y well for them as is 
lucky enough to have a ditch afore their 
doors; but, in gqp’ral, everybody chucks 
everythin!; out in front and there it stays. 
There used to be an inspector of noosances, 
when the cbolcray was about ; bat, as 
soon as tbe elioleray went away, people 
said they didn’t* want no more of that suit 
till such times as the elioleray should break 
out agon.” 

“Is the whole of Agar Town iu such a. 
deplorable state as this ? ” I asked. 

“ All on it! Some places, wuss. You can’t 
think what rookeries there is in sorno pants. 
As to the roads, they ain’t never been done 
nothink to. They ain’t roods. I recollect when 
this place was all gardeners’ ground; it vm 4 , 
nicegiooty place enough then. That ain’t above, 
ten or twelve year ago. When people began,, 
to build on it, they run up a couple o’ rows,o' 
houses oppersite one another, and then; the 
road was left fur to make itself. Then the. 
rain come down, and people chucked their 
rubbidge out; and the ground bemj ; 

soft, the carts from, the hrickrfifldf H»yk*d, 
it all up into paste.'*’ 
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■^W ]00 yoti see 1 ‘&^te : ' i clnftef' * hmMstamatt 
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■• T looked dowriih' the'distance, todibeheld a 
lefty chain .of dark tootmtaina ‘‘ '■■■■ 
“Wei!, 1 " Said' tHef Dustman; * that ’» 1 where 
HagarTdwn etfda—dose upon Battle Bridge. 
Theta hesp^ is taade O’ breeze; breeze is the 
giftins of the dd$t what has been put there 
by the contetaetor’s men, arter takia’ away 
allthewdllyabics ds has been found.* 

At this point, the woman, who had been 
combing her hair, arose, and, the track re- 
shined Its perilous journey. The dustman 
waited, and saw it arrive at its destination, in 
safety; whereupon the dustman having smoked 
his pipe, departed. As I had, by this time, 
riven Up all intention of seeking a residence in 
that neighbourhood, I continued my researches, 
hke Dr. Syntax, simply in search of the 
picturesque. 

Crossing another bridge—for the canal takes 
a winding course through the midst of this 
Eden—1 Blood beside the Good Samaritan 

S ublic-houSe, to observe the houses which the 
ustmon had pointed out, with the water “a 
flowin' in at the back doors.” Along the 
cabal side, the huts of the settlers, of many 
shapes and sizes, were closely ranged. Every 
tenant, having, as I was informed, his own 
lease of the ground, appeared to have dis¬ 
dained to imitate his neighbour, and to have 
constructed his abode according to his own 
ideas of beauty or convenience. There were 
tile dog-kennel, the cow-shed, the shanty, and 
th$ elongated watch-box, styles, of architec¬ 
ture. To another, the ingenious residence of 
fiobinson Crusoe seemed to have given his 
idea./ Through an opening was to be seen 
another layer of dwellings, at the back : one, 
looking like a dismantled windmill; ana 
'another, perched upon a wall, like a guard’s 
loak-out on the top of a riplway carriage. The 
it>ve of variety was, everywhere, carried to the 
utmost pitch of'extravagance. Every garden 
bad its uuuanqe—so far the inhabitants were 
agreed—but, every nuisance was of a distinct 
and, peculiar character. In the one, was a 
: dti|*li«ip; in the next, a cinder-heap; in a 
third/Which lielooged to the cottage of a 
coaw&ohgCT, were a pile of whelk and peri¬ 
winkle stalls, some rotten cabbages and a 
donkey $; and the garden. of another,. ex¬ 
hibiting'!* board inscribed with the words 
“ Ijadies’ Bcbota,’ had become a .pond of thick 
green water, which was carefully dammed up, 
and prevented.from flowing oyer upon the 


I rempn^r.tpJtaYP seen, in a'bbok Written 
soa» timt staee^vshapter. deypted to tie 
beau idfytl of an English villa and estate. The 
rilUbge : 'cliiTj. , $li % #a8i'&t> fttift-petied, considered 
of thereto 

,by a good road as an’element in 

Securing the cOmfort M^ , -W'lll- J |> 0 Big of the 
villagers, 1 looked for the “ heaveh-airecting 


iph«, , e. i *nd' - thought of'tHe bogs, .sloughs, sad 
rt«ogtai«^S'thai'nms^intoessarilyy be struggled; 
through ■% 'a pmus^rishtataer-afadl iyou-> 
detred whether it waspossiWe for tiny amount 
of 'courage and patience t© itaevtal over thw. 
difficulties. The English' Captain; wta“ 
tended church at San Francisco), in! fisher- 
man’s mud-jacks, with browsers close reefed up 
each leg, felt all his misgivings at hig grot etsyte 
appearance vanish when he saw otmmmto* 
dressed tike hitusel^ and observed that the 
prevailing costume fbr ladies was Welling 
ton boots ; but, I should like to knowWhw 
sympathy to inhabitant Of Agar Town wtatid 
get, if, on a Sunday morning, be presented 
himself before the parish'beadle thus attired'1 
The lice tor of St. Pan eras has endeavoured 
to meet his parishioners'in tins district, half¬ 
way ; for, finding the difficulty of moving 
Agar Town to church, he moved the churoh 
to Agar Town; and a neat little structure, or 
temporary church, is now conveniently planted 
in the dirtiest part of the district. 

The inhabitants themselves exhibit a 
genuine Irish apathy. Here and there, a 
barrow or two of oyster shells, broken bricks, 
and other dry materials, have been thrown 
into the -mud. In Cambridge How, I ob¬ 
served that some effort hod been made to 
get a crossing ; but, a sign-board indicated 
that it was to facilitate the approach to “ The 
back door of the Good Samaritan.” 

Continuing my way until I came within the 
shadow of the great cinder-heaps of Mr. Darke, 
the contractor, I turned oil' at Cambridge 
Crescent, to make the hazardous attempt of 
discovering a passage back into the Fattens 
Hoacl. At the corner of Cambridge Crescent 
are the Talbot Arms Tea Gardens, boasting 
a dry skittle-ground, which, if it be not an 
empty boast, must be an Agar Town island. 
The settlers of Cambridge Crescent are almost 
all shopkeepere—the poorest exhibiting in 
their rag-patehed windows a few apples and 
red-herrings, with the rhyming announcement, 
“Table-beer, Sold here.” ! suspect a system of 
barter prevails—the articles sold there' com¬ 
prehending, no doubt, the whole of the shupfls 
wants of the inhabitants; a system, perhaps, 
suggested by the difficulty of communication 
with the civilised world. ’ ‘ 

A stranger in these parts immediately 
attracts the attention of the neighbourhood;; 
tod if he t>e not recognised for an Agarite, is 
at once set down for a “ special commissioner,” 
about to report to some newspaper upon the 
condition of the inhabitants; I met no onp 
having the aft- Of’a stranger, except an unlncky 
gentleman, attempting' to make a! short cut to 
the London tod VorkHaiiway station; and 
a postman, vainly inquiring for Anrora Cot- 
tage. There were Bath, aud Gtonceetinyltoa- 
Common, Tralee, and Shamrock Cottages / but , 
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m* ftlW; «pi»seasA here. t^jwy)C©i»er,-flf.» a pwfbqfc,tvqpradOTtiqft P f /W yon* 

*B^en (OODtti^ned .ite:hutj weU:#tookfidiW«h towns in Ireland. The land is well situated— 
dirty ehildi«9.^<'TiM4wi^.0£-one,&n)Uj;>ftit» bring dtigbifor,.tlia.nifljit,part^raadytneye&re 
s-daxge. yaUenf van. uppm. wheels,! thus raissd capable of good drainage; and, although too 
above higbtaudrmarkw This was the neatest great aprwtimityto the.' cmder^eapeptf^ht 
taeUiig Lilted:,observed; ' It'fbad two ned make it on objectionable «te, fijrAWtetpwr 
printed i; street-doors, with bright : brass class of dwellings, ho spot could be, better 
bi^isam, out of a tail man’s reach, and evi- adapted for the erection of small, tenements 
daftly, never . intended .for knocking—-tlie for labouring men and mechanics.. Ltia 
enunaoei; being ny steps at the hied of the close to the terminus of one of-ike sawst 

. * t . t i _..i. it. _j_ a. ___ _i_ _ i__i..-- * * 


ami divided into bed-room and sitting-room, manufactories in tlie neighbourhood. The 
Altogether, it had a comfortable look, with its men employed in these places must reside 
ehinuiey-pipe smoking ou the top; and if I near their work, and are consequently com- 
wero doomed to live in Agar Town, 1 should {idled to take any accommodation, however 
certainly like lodgings in tlie yellow von. miserable, which the neighbourhood may 
As I proceeded, my way lie came more afford, and at whatever cost. A respectable 
perilous. The footpath, gradually narrowing, mechanic told me that he paid for his hut a 
merged at length in the bog of the road, rent of six shillings per week. This contained 
I hesitated; but, to turn back was almost as two rooms only— ujkhi the ground, for there 
dangerous as to go on. I thought, too, of the was no upper story. It appeared to have 
possibility of my wandering through the hardly any foundation, the boards of the floor 
labyrinth of rows and crescents until 1 should being lain upon the earth, without a brick 


Jabynntn ot rows non crescents until i snonni being laid upon ino eartn, witnout a Dries 
be benighted; and the idea of a night in Agar between, to prevent the dampness oozing 
Town, without a single lamp to guide my through; a manner of building which has 
footsteps,emboldened me to proceed. Plunging j been repeatedly pointed out, by tlie Saiiitaiy 
at once into tlie mud, and hopping in the man-: Commissioners, as productive of disease. The 
ner of a kangaroo—so as not to allow myself; place was altogether of the rudest and most 
time to sink and disappear altogether—I found j comfortless description, and could not, I was 
myself, at leugth, once more in the King’s assured, have cost more in the erection—built 
Road. as it was of old fragments of brick and plaster 

It is not my wish to inquire into the affairs —than forty pounds, 
of, the ground landlords, or to attempt to It was not by choice, but by necessity, that 
guess at their reasons for allowing such a this man lived in such a place. In various 
miserable state of things to exist upon their parts, a certain air of cleanliness in a dwelling, 
property. I have understood that the fee of here and there, contrasting with the filthy 
the estate is in the Ecclesiastical Cummin- state of the street, gave evidence of other 
sionem, and that the present ownora hold it inhabitants who hod not been led by a mere 
only for a term of three lives; with a power taste for filth and wretchedness to take up 
of leasing for periods not longer than twenty- their abode in Agar Town. These poor people 
one years each. If this be the case, perhaps cannot help themserves; toiling early and 
no respectable tenant could be induced to late, the struggle to provide for the over¬ 
take the laud for so short a term upon a renewing wants outlie day, exacts all their 
building lease. Yet, when it is considered time ana energies. Who will help them 1 


how much it would have been for the benefit ----- 

of, all parties that decent and comfortable A WORLD AT PEACE 

dwellings should liave occupied the ground, SnATO(G tlie 8 ] in a 0WB of dim iimm to comc> 
instead of the wretched huts to be found The thoughtful mind forecasts a scene of glory; 

there, it is much to be regretted that some ciossings for all, no longer heap'd on some., 
arrangement was nob entered into tor that Brighton the chapters of man's future story. 

S oso. The place, in its present state, is a ^ , ... . ~ ' 

■ace to the metropolis. It has sprung up flereer passions of the human breast ^ i - 
in about ten yearn. Old haunts of ^irL and Meltmto love, and swell tho t* of kusfcMf 

misery, sufle/ed to exist in times when the ^^ 0 “^" Cl their 
public paid no attention, to sqch matters, are 1 

difficult to deal with; but this is a new evil, 

which,only hegan to come into oxiatenpe about War is tlie fiuihion of a former ago, 
the time when <Mi\ Chodwick!s Report first Of, whichtoikcholar rends with solcnm wonder; 
brought ,before: the public a picture of the And mutely pities, as ho tarns the pi%ej' ‘ 
filthy homeeiutd habits of the labouring clawea, p-’he fhdbeas that kept man and 11 am asunder, 

aasd; of the frightftd amount of enrna and The weak,dwell safelyright, prewuls o’er jnwhi ’> 
uaaaey resulting therefrom. Law W ed s its subjects, with* xabxti fottet':' 

- 0 IniAgar- Town we ,have, within a short walk jj) for soma end of general good unite,, w ' 

iof the juity^—notf a jraa-light panorama of Irish jyaa strive to make the' world thqf ute -b, 

fc*Wb!\J*** t .‘J. ‘ n ,better. ,.,j V 
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common wpatjthbiifiari w il wfl 
•.<€Nte; of dreams, whiob may Joe-tensed 
‘IBaisadspscnv*, is of frequent oeoanseoce. 

’ These are characterised by thenrevival of 
associations long since forgotten. The tenuity 
of Memory appears to be pneteru&tunilly 
exalted; the veil is 'withdrawn which eib- 
scared the vista of our past life; and the 
minutest events of childhood ‘pass in vivid 
review before us. There can be no doubt 
1 that something analogous to this occurs in 
drowning; when, after the alarm and struggle 
for life has subsided, sensations and visions 
supervene with indescribable rapidity. The 
sanity very remarkable phenomenon takes 
place also sometimes in hanging; but is by 
no means uniformly produced. “ Of all whom 
1 have seen restored from drowning,” observes 
Dr. Lettsom, “ 1 never found one who had the 
smallest recollection of any thing tliat passed 
under water until the time they were re¬ 
stored.” Persons must not, therefore, be 
deceived by imagining that an Elysium is to 
be found at the bottom oi a garden well, or a 
canal, or a river. 

But to returnit is not only the very early 
incidents of chikUiood which may thus be re¬ 
called by our dreams, but recent events, which 
in oar waking hours had escaped the memory, 
are sometimes suddenly recalled. In his 
“ Notes to Waverlev,” Sir Walter Scott relates 
the following anecdote:—“A gentleman con¬ 
nected with a Bank in Glasgow, while employed 
in the occupation of cashier, was annoyed by a 
person, out of his turn, demanding the pay¬ 
ment of a check for six pounds. Having paid 
hi|^, but with reluctance, out of his turn, he 
thought no more of the transaction. At the 
eud of the year, which was eight or nine 
months after, a difficulty was experienced in 
making the books balance, in consequence of 
a deficiency of six pounds. Several days and 
Bights were exhausted* in endeavours to dis¬ 
cover the source of the error, but without 
(mceess; and the discomfited aud chagrined 
cashier retired one night- to liis bed, dis¬ 
appointed aud fatigued. He fell asleep 
and dreamed hi was at his Bank, and once 
agate i the . whole scene of thg annoying man 
and his six pound check arose before him; 
•“'and, ,m examination, it was discovered that 
theteufe paid to this person had been neglected 
to be, inserted in the book of interests, and 
that it exactly accounted for the error in the 
balance.?, We read of another gentleman, a 
solicitor, ' who, on one occasion, lost a vary 
important document connected with the con¬ 
veyance of some property ; the most anxious 
ecarchwas made lor it in vain; and the night 
preceding the day on which the parties were 
to meet for the final settlement the son of 
Hus gentleman then:went to bed, under much 
anxiety and disappointment; and dreamt that, 
at the time when the-nuaaing paper was 
delivered to.bis father,,his table was covered 
with papers connected WithAha affairs of a 
particular client and therefoundthe paper 


they hidYbeeK in-jsearchfof, whieh hnd been 
tied up‘in aparoel to which it teas if no way 
related. .•».'• v- i, . 

; There is. another class of dreams which 
would appear to be much more extraordinary 
than these—of a RBraoBPncxrVB Chaxactek, 
vis; those in which the dreamer appears-to 
take cognizance of incidents which are oc¬ 
curring at a distance, which may be designated 
Dreams of Coincidence. In the “ Memoirs of 
Margaret de Valois ” we read, that - her 
mother, Catherine de Medicis, when ill of the 
plague at Metz, saw her sou, the Due d’Anjou, 
at the victory of Jamac thrown from bis 
horse, and the Prince de Condd dead—events 
which happened exactly at that moment.' 
Dr. Macmsh relates, as the most striking 
example he ever met with of the co-existence 
between a dream and a passing event, the 
following melancholy story -Miss M., a 
young lady, a native of Eoss-sliire, wus deeply 
in love with an officer who accompanied Sir 
John Moore in the Peninsular War. The 
constant danger to which he was exposed 
had an evident effect upon her spirits. She 
became pale aud melancholy in perpetually 
brooding over his fortunes; and, in spite of 
all that reason could do, felt a certain con¬ 
viction that, when she last parted from her 
lover, she had parted with him for ever. In a 
surprisingly snort period her graceful form 
declined into all the appalling characteristics 
of a fatal illness, and she seemed rapidly 
hastening to the grave, when a dream con¬ 
firmed the horrors she had long anticipated 
and gave the finishing stroke to her sorrows. 
One night, after foiling asleep, she imagined 
she saw her lover, pale, bloody, and wounded 
in the breast, enter her apartment. He 
drew aside the curtains of the bed, and, with 
a look of the utmost mildness, informed her 
that he had been slain in battle, desiring her 
at the same time to comfort herself, aud not 
take his death too seriously to heart. It is 
needless to say what influence this vision had 
upon a mind ao replete with woe. It withered 
it entirely, and the poor girl died a few days 
afterwards, but, not without desiring her 
parents to note down the day of the monthefe. 
which it happened, and see if it would nhtbfe 
confirmed, as she confidently declared dt 
would. Her anticipation was correct, for 
accounts were shortly afterwards received 
that the young man was slain at the battle of 
Corunna, which was fought on tlie very day 
of the night of whieh his betrothed had 
beheld the vision. It is certainly very 
natural to suppose that there must be some 
mysterious connection between such a dream, 
and the event which appears to have simul¬ 
taneously taken plaoe—but, upon reflecting 
farther upon the subject, we shall find /that 
the eo-exastence :i», purely accidental.' 
as Sir Walter Scott observed, any event 
sueh as the death of the person dreamt'-ci 
chaaoe to take place, so aa to- correspona 
with the stature, fend time of the appari- j 
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tion, tke'cfrm instance -is. conceived ito,? te< feoteimjfinheMgoaiBgwpaadibtedujXMihim. 
supernatural, although the comrid^ncSiiii Hit dream ww, m evuryirespect, verined; bin 
one wliich must frequently oceur, bum* .'tar who. far an instant; wteddmippoeetbsre ctxild 
dreams tMBaUy refor :to the accomplishment have been anyth mg pwBternaturul,«rpronhetic, 
of that which Wunts our minds when awake, in such a vision-t for the most part, drtassg 
and often presage the most probable events, of this description me supposed to portend the 
Such a concatenation, therefore, must often illness, or the time of the death, of particular 
take place when it is considered** of what stuff individuals*; and'these, too, upon the simple 
dreams are made," and how naturally they doctrine of chance, turn out, perhaps, to be 
turn upon those who occupy our mind when as often wrong an right. It may be true, that 
awake; When a soldier is exposed to death Lord Lyttelton died at the exact hour wbieh 
in battle; when a sailor is incurring the he said had been predicted to him in a dream; 
dangers of the sea; when a beloved wife or but Voltaire outlived a similar prophecy for 
relative is attacked by disease, how readily many years. It must, however, be conceded, 
our sleeping imagination rushes to the very that persons in ill-hcaltb may have their ^leath 
point of alarm which, when waking, it had expedited by believing in such fatal predie- 
shuddered to anticipate. Considering the tions. Tell ’a timorous man that he will die ; 
many thousands of dreams which must, night and the sentence, if pronounced with sufficient 
after night, pass through the imagination of solemnity, and the semblance of its foreknow- 
individuals, the number of coincidences be- j ledge,will,under certain circumstances,execute 
tween the vision and the event are fewer, itself, lint, on the other hand, the Bclfsus- 
and less remarkable than a iair calculation I tabling power of the will, with a correspond- 
I of chance would warrant us to expect. ing concentration of nervous energy, will 

j In addition to these, we sometimes hear of sometimes triumph over the presence of dis- 
] dreams which appear to reveal the secrete of i ease, and for awhile ward off even the hand of 
I futurity; and wlii eh may he designated Pro- death. The anecdote is told of Muley Moloch, 
j phetio Dreams—unveiling, as they are sujv who, being informed that his army was likely 
! jjoned to do, the destiny which awaits particular to be defeated, sprang from his rick bed in 
j individuals. The prophetic dream of Cromwell, great excitement, led his men on to victory, 
I that he should live to be the greatest man in and, on returning to his tout, lay down and 
I England, lias often been referred to as au almost instantly expired. 

example of special revelation ; but surely But again it may be asked—what then do 
j there can be nothing very wonderful in the dreams portend i Do they admit of any 
j occurrence—for, after all, if we eoukl only , rational interpretation? This branch of the 
I penetrate into the thoughts, Lopes, and de-' art of divination, which was called formerly 
I signs which inflamed the ambition of such j by the name of '* Oueiromancy,” has been 
men as Lretou, Lambert, and the like, we 1 practised in all ages; and there is, perhaps, not 
should find both their waking and sleeping a village in Great Britain, or on the great 
visions equally suggestive of selt-aggrandise- continent of Europe, India, or America, in 
menl. The Protector nimself was not the which some fortune-telling old woman will 
only usurper, in these troubled times, who not be found who professes to be an oracle in 
dreamed of being “every inch a king;’’ but propoundingtbeir mystical signification. Hie 
wc want the data to compute the probabilities magicians of old we Sc supposed to be skilftd 
which the laws of chance would give in favour interpreters of dreams, which, like the wise- 
of such a prophecy or dream being fulfilled, acres of Christendom, they viewed under very. 
The prophetic dream refers generally to contradictory aspects. 

some event which, in the course of nature, From one of the most ancient Arabic manu- 
' is likely to happen : is it, then, wonderful scripts on the subject we learn that, if you 
that it should occur? It would lie curious see an angel, it if a good sign ; but if you dream 
to know how often Napoleon dreamed that that yon converse with one, it forebodes evil— 
he was the Emperor of the civilised world, to dream you bathe in a clear fountain denotes 
or confined as a prisoner of war; how many joy—but if it be muddy, an euemy will briPg 
thrones he imagined himself to have ascended against you some false accusation. To dream 
or abdicated ; how often be accomplished of carrying any weight upon the back denotes 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem. A few years servitude, if you are rich—honour if yon are 
ago, some very cruel murders were perpe- poor. There is not an object in nature—not 
trated in Edinburgh, by men named Burke an event that e&n oceur in life—that vase 
and Hare, who sola the bodies of their victims modem fortune-tellers have not conv erte d , 
to the Anatomical Schools. We had ourselves when seen in a dream, into some sign ominous 
an interview with Burke, after his condemn*- of good or of evil; and many even well-edn- 
rion*when he told us that many months before c&ted persons are in the habit of fostering 
he was apprehended and convicted, he used to their credulity by attaching an undue un¬ 
dream that the murders he committed had portanae to their dream* It is a curious 
been disoovared; then he imagined himself circumstance, however, which militates against 
going, tobe executed, and his chief anxiety this mystic art, that the same sign indiSereBt 
was_how he.should comport himself on the countries carries with it a very contrary sjgni- 
ocaftold before the assembled multitude, whose fieation. The peasant girl in iBftgiaiid^thihks, 









if she dream of a rose, that it is a suiissign 
of happiness; hut the paywwwiHii Nbrtfaisidy 
teltoves that it portends vexatiOn, wad dis¬ 
appointment. The EnjgliriigUm conceits th&t 
to dream of an oak-tree is a sign of 'pres^- 
rity; but iu Switzerland, the sante vtsipn is 
thought to be a forewarning of home dreadful 
calamity. 

The domestic superstitions which are con¬ 
nected with dreams, are sometimes favoured 
by, and perhaps dependent upon, a certain 
morbid condition or irritability of the nervous 
system, which suggests the dread of some im¬ 
pending calamity, a punful and indefinite 
sense 0? apprehension for which no ostensible 
reason can be assigned. Strange os it might 
appear, the influence of our dreams upon our 
■muring state is very remarkable; we may 
awaken refreshed from a dream which has 
made us, in Qip: sleep, superlatively happy; 
or we may rise With melancholic feelmgs after 
suffering mtense affliction iu some dream, aiul 
the details* of both dreams may alike lie 
forgotten. We cannot, after being so much 
disturbed, at once regain our composure; the 
billoWR continue heaving after the tempest 
has subsided; the troubled net ves continue 
to vibrate after the causes that distmlwd 
them have ceased to act; the impression still 
remains and chequers the happiness of the 
fbture day. Even men of strong mind, who 
do not believe in the interpretation of dreams, 
may be so affected. When Henry the Fourth 
of France was once told bv an astrologer that 
he would be assassinated, he snuleti at the 
prediction, and did not believe it, but he 
confessed that it often haunted him aftcr- 
warde, and although he placed no faith in it, 
Still it sometimes depressed his spirits, and he 
often expressed a wish that he hail never 
heard it. In like manner, dreams, which 
persons do not believe in, will unconsciously 
affect the tenoui ofthemthoughts and feelings. 

There aie many persons who appear to 
have habitually the most extraordinary 
dreams, and there is scarcity a family circle 
that as** rnble round the domestic hearth, in 
■which some < ne or other of the party is not 
ebb to relati some very wonderful story. 
We have, ourselves, a repertoire, from which 
w6 could select a host of such narrations; 
but WO have preferred, at the risk of being 
thought recapitulative, to dwell upon those 
which have been recorded upon unimpeach¬ 
able authority. The dreams which men like 
Loeke, Reid, Gregory, Aliercromhie, Mucnish, 
Ac, have* attested, come with a weight of evi¬ 
dence before us which the dreams of persons 
unknown ill the scientific or literary world 
wOuMnot pta»<»8.‘ The impressions produced 
by dreams are so fugitive— bo easy is it for 
persons imSatahtionally to deceive themselves 
m recalling their dreams 1 experience—that 
Epictetus* Tong ago, advised young men not to 
entertain any company by relating their 
dreams, as they emlld oily, he affirmed, bo 


interesting to tl 


after all their pains, be disbelieved by their 
addStore. Ndvmhbless, it would be well for 
all' persons tb Istudy, whether Waking tot 
res xnas j dreaming, the phenomena of their own minds, 
prospe- Tile ingenious naturalist, Dr. Fleming, png- 
itsipti is gests that persons shonld, in eontradistihetibn 
Ireadfiil to a"Diary,*'keep a“Nocturnal,”*in whWh 
they should register their dreams. Doubtless 
such a journal might turn Out to be a very 
amusing Psychological record. 1 


THE CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 

A MiGirrr dome is rear'd m solemn state. 

To hold the pioduco of the World’s invention; 

The spuuous palace of the labouring Cheat, 

Whoso bloodies* triumphs lustory lores to 
mention. 

From every laud winch Man lion made his home. 
Whore ai ts and scicnoo with cbm culture flout isli. 

O’er tnu klcsswaftcsand biliowsc rown’d with foam, 
Thcj come, the <u dent Mind with food to uouiish. 

The trophies of the Past fade into gloom. 

Which umquuors planted on the held of battle; 

Where breathing armies t- mk before then doom. 
And shouts of gloiy diuwnd the low doath- 
lattlc. 

These things aero once, while jet the Woild was 
young, 

Ere it drank wisdom from the fount of reason; 

Now, let a curiam o’er such scenes be hung— 
Wars a niter fled, we hail a softer reason. 

The sundi t’d children of the human race, 

Crossing tlieir bounds to mingle with uauh other. 

In foreign notions kmdud ft iturcs ti uo, 

And learn that cvciy mortal is thin biother. 

The love of Art cn 0 cndcis love to Man, 

And this m turn, the love of his Creator; 

’Tis Ignorance that mars Ileus cn’s giauous phn, 
And roan m blood the inuiderer and man hater. 

A glorious epoch brightens liiatorj’s page, 
Shedding upon the Future da/almg lustre; 

How proud the thought that England is the stage, 
Which shall te echo with the Nations’ muster 1 


CHIPS. 

TIIE bMITliriEbX) MODEL OF TIIE MODEL 
bMITHFIKLP. 

“ Sir, T will premiso by stating that I 
have not the smallest sympathy with Smithr 
fielil, the leas so, that one fine morning, in 
the city, a bullock took such a fancy to pin 
me to a wall with liis horns, that had I not, 
providentially, happened to have my great 
coat in my hand, instead of upon my back, 
(and won thus enabled to throw it bver hid 
bores,) I should have been in any grave ere 
now. ** * * 

“ I visited the free etxhiWHoti *if the Smiths 
field Model in Gheapride, City} atlA f beheld >W 
crowd of persons, smronndiwgiithe Mattel j 
behind which, in addition to A fbJe*vendOrtf 
of penny ‘ Conclusive Arguments in fovoux, 


perhaps would, 
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)| 3j% anct tve wouw oonvipce all. uneeent, to 
pn^/suna, before ..they If ft the building, that 
the, present market was the. only, one that 
croula possibly supply. London with meat 
Well, sir, at length a quiet, respectable 
looking mechanic, mildly observed, that he 
thought the present system led to a greater 
desecration of the Sabbath than an improved 
system would do. ‘Oh!’ exclaimed the 
red-faced man, ‘you object upon religious 
grounds, do you ! ’ ‘ Principally,’ replied the 
mechanic, ‘but upon many other grounds 
besides.’ ‘All ! well,’ said the ruddy one, 
* if you go upon religion, all I can say is, that 
I know nothing about that! But I think I 
can convince you this way: most people have 
a joint of meat on Sunday, the remains of 
which are hashed up on Monday. 'Well; on 
Tuesday they want a fresh joint, which at 
present, you can get; bnt if you remove 
Smith field, the butcher will not care to go- to 
market more than once a week, and so, when 
you go on Tuesday for your usual joint, you 
will find the butcher with Ids clean apron on, 
smoking his pipe, and no meat to be had !' 

“1 wns leaving the building, when I ob¬ 
served two young men signing the petition. 
I enquired of one, why he signed it, and he 
replied, ‘ because my friend has done so ;' 
and upon making the same enquiry of his 
friend, he replied that ‘you can’t well come 
inside without signing.’ “X am OH ” 


A PLEA FOE BRITISH llEPTILES. 

What the flourishing tradesman writes 
with pride over his shop, we might in most 
cases write over our storehouse of antipathies, 
—established in 1720, or 1751. For what good 
reason we, in 1851, should shudder at the con¬ 
tact of a spider, or loathe toads, it would be 
hard to nay. Our ibrefhthers hi their igno¬ 
rance did certainly traduce the characters of 
many innocent and interesting animals, and 
many of us now believe some portions of their 
scandal. To be a reptile, for example, is per¬ 
haps the greatest disgrace that can attach to 
any animal in our eyes, Heptile passes for 
about the worst name you can call a man. This 
is unjust—at any rate, in England. We have 
po thought of patting-crocodiles under the 

J hin, or of embracing boa constrictors; but, 
VP, out Eng lish reptiles we claim good words 
and good wMl. We beg to introduce here, 
formally, our unappreciated friends to any of 
.human friends who may not yet nave 
OuHivated their acquaintance. - ■, . 

. Tim'Conrn m Xawd,—surely you know the 
ComowHi 14mwd) if,<notby his name of state: 
Zootoe# vivipara, ,He wears a brilliant jacket, 
and you have made Mends with him, as a 


j Wiof.midW 
mer.;. ^^ery yqmpf a J»ann 

bunk in th? country,- w^.ajpmny .. Ia he 

a reptile.? Certainly}, suppose/we. atop .two 
minutes tq remember what a.reptile ,*• , 

The heart' of a reptile has. three cavities; 
that is to say, it is not completely double, like 
our own. It. sends onlv a smau.part of the 
blood which comes into it, for renovation into 
the air-chambers—the lungs;—while the re¬ 
mainder circulates again unpurifled. That 
change made in the mood by contact with,the 
oxygen of air, is chiefly the cause of heat in 
animals. Aeration, therefore, being in rep¬ 
tiles very partial, the amount of heat eVblved 
is small'; reptiles are therefore called cold¬ 
blooded. They are unable to raise their heat 
above the temperature of the surrounding air. 
Fishes are cold-blooded, through deficient 
aeration in another way; in them, all the 
blood passes from the heart into the place 
where air shall come in contact with it; bnt, 
then there is a limitation to the store of air 
supplied, which can be no more than the 
quantity extracted from the water. The tern- 
peratnre of water is maintained below the 
surface, and wc know how that of the air 
varies, since a certain quantity of heat is 
necessary to the vital processes; reptiles, de¬ 
pending upon air for heat, hybernate otr be¬ 
come torpid when the temperature falls below 
a certain point. The rapidity of all their 
vital actions will depend upon the state of the 
thermometer; they digest mater in the heat of 
summer than in the milder warmth of spring. 
Their secretions (as the poison of the adder) 
are in hot weather more copious, and in 
winter are not formed at all. The reptiles 
breathe, in all cases, by lungs: but, we must 
except, here, those called Jiatrachians, as frogs 
or newts, which breathe, in the first stage, by 
gills, and afterwards by gills and lungs, or by 
lungs only. The Jiatrachians, again, aro the 
only exception to aimther great characteristic 
of the reptile class, the hard, dry covering of 
plates or scales. The reptiles all produce 
their young from eggs, or are “ oviparous 
some hatch their eggs within the body, and 
produce their foxing alive, or. are “ovo-vivi- 
Itarous.” Those are the characters belonging 
to all members of the reptile class. The class 
is subdivided into orders, somewhat thus:— 

1. The Testudinutc (tortoises . and. turtles). 

2. JSnaliosaurian (all fossil, the Ichthmmuru* 

and his like). 3. JLaricate (crocodiles and 
alligators). A Saurian (lizards). 6. Ophidian 
(serpents); and the last order Batrachian 
(frogs, toads, &c.); which is, bjr some, parted 
from the reptiles, and established as another 
class. . 

Now, we have in England no tortaUas q? 
turtles, and no crocodiles: and the fossil 
is, in .all places, extiuctso pur reptiteaoen 
belong only to the three last-named ordert, 
Liaayis,Serpents, and Batraohisns.,. 

.. Thus we come back, then, to ourlawrds,of 
which we have among us but two genera, a 













: «ing )» species of each. Theseare fas Cotsinoii 
Lizard, well knows to uz at, and the Sand 
T Lair d, known only to some of no who happen j 
to live upon the southern coast. The species 
of lizard bo extrametyeommon in ihie country, 
Lbs not been found in countries farther south, 
and is,'in fact, peculiar to our latitude. We, 
therefore, may love him as a sympathetic 
friend. The sand lizard (Lacerta agilit) is 
found as far north as the country of ijinnseus, 
and as for south as the northern part of France; 
in England, however, it seems to be rare, and 
has been detected only in Dorsetshire—chiefly 
near Thole, or in some other southern coun¬ 
ties. ‘It frequents Bandy heaths, and is of a 
brown sandy colour, marked and dotted; but, 
there is a green variety, said to he found 
among the verdure of marshy places. It is 
larger than onr common lizard, averaging 
seven inches long, is very timid, and when 
made a prisoner, pines and dies. Its female 
lays eggs, like a turtle, in the sand, covers 
them over, and leaves them to he hatched by 
the summer sun. This kind of lizard, there¬ 
fore, is oviparous. The eggs of our common 
lizard are hatched also by the sun; for, rep¬ 
tiles having no heat of their own, cannot 

C vide that which is necessary to the deve- 
^ ment of an embryo ; but, in this case, the 
sun hatches them within the parent’s body. 
The female of this lizard stretches herself out 
upon a sunny bank, and lets the bright rays 
fall upon her body while she lies inactive. At 
this period, she will not move for anything 
less than a real cause of alarm. She is not 
sunning herself lazily, however, but fulfilling 
an ordinance of God. The eggs break as the 
young lizards—three to six—are born. This 
lizard is, therefore, ovo-viviparous. The little 
ones begin at once to run about, and soon dart 
after insects, their proper food; but, they 
accompany the mother owith some instinct of 
affection for a little time. These lizards are 
very various in size and colour; difference in 
these respects does not denote difference in 
kind. The little scales which cover them are 
arranged in a peculiar manner on the head, 
under the neck, &c.; and scone differences of 
arrangement, in such respects, arc character¬ 
istic The best distinction between the only 
two species of lizard known in this country 
has been pointed out by Mr. Bell. In the 
hind fogsj under each thigh, there is a row of 


openings, each opening upon a single scale. 
In sand Hzaz^s, the opening is obviously 
smaller than the scale; in onr common 
lizards, the opening is so comparatively large, 
that the scale seems to be the mere edge of 
a tube around it. 

These are Our lizards, then, onr Saurian 
reptiles; and they do not merit any hate. 


»■ #»»T«i :AOw oTTTirHiwoTHT3 


The /first stake,, the" Blind worm, is not a 
akeu por yet a wo rte.. It is a half-way 
dpndf^hetwien a lizardaod a shake. $The 
/shade off a6 insensibly into the 
'etim-'&s'tMt* praeeivifig rudimentary 


hind legs; that some naturalists counsel their 
union'Into a single dan ofsquainate, or’ 
scaled reptiles. By & milder process of' 
arrangement; all those n-nimafa which dwell 
upon the frontier ground between Lizards or 
Samians, and Ophidians or Snakes, are to be 
called SaurepMdian. The bltndwonh, then, > 
is Saurophiaian; it is quite as much a 
lizard as a snake. Snakes have the bones of 
their head all moveable, so that their jaws 
can be dilated, until, like carpet-bags, they 
swallow anything. The lizard has its jaws 
fixed; so has the blindworm. Snakes nave 
a long tongue, split for some distance, and 
made double-forked ; the blihdworm’s tongue 
has nothing but a little notch npon the. tip. 
It has a smooth round muzzle, with which 
it can easily wind its way under dry soil to 
hybernate; or else it takes a winter nap iu 
any large heap of dead leaves. It comes out 
early in the spring; for, it can bear more 
cold than reptiles generally like, and it is 
found all over Europe, from Sweden to the 
South of Italy. It feeds upou worms, slugs, 
and insects. Like the snakes, it gets a new 
coat as it grows, and takes the old one off, 
by hooking it to some fixed point, and crawl¬ 
ing from it; so that the cast skin is dragged 
backwards, and turned inside out. The 
slow-worm is of a dark grey colour, silvery, 
and about a foot long on the average. It is 
ovo-viviparous. It is extremely gentle ; very 
rarely thinks of biting those who handle it, 
and, when it does bite, inflicts no wound with 
its little teeth. Of course it has no fangs, 
find is not poisonous. Shrinking with tear 
when taken, it contracts its l»ody, and so 
stiffens it, that it will break if we strike or 
bend it. Therefore it bears the name Lin¬ 
naeus gave it— Anguti fragilis. 

We have found nothing yet, to shudder at, 
among our reptiles. “ 0 ! but,” you say per¬ 
haps, “ that was not a real snake.” Well, her® 
is our real snake. Natrix torquata —our 
common Binged Snake ; he is very common. 
He may be three or four feet long, and 
brownish-grey above, with a green tinge, 
yellow marks upon the neck, and rows ox 
black spots down the back and sides, alter¬ 
nating, like London lamp-posts, with each 
other. You will find him anywhere m- 
England, almost anywhere in Europe, below 
the latitude of Scotland.. You will find him 
most frequently in a moist place, or near 
water, for he is rather proud of himself as a 
swimmer. He has a handsome coat, and gets 
a new one, two, three, four or five times in a 
season, if hia growth require it. When the 
new coat is quite hard and fit for use under 
the old, he strips his old one' off among the 
thorn-bushes. He end his lady hybernatf^ 
The lady leaves her sixteen or twenty 
eggs, all glued* together, for the 
vrnfy. l£e snakes tongue,’ as we. 
said^is forked, the jawa duatffok: hepwsfora,. 
frogs for his dinner, but, with'', 

mioe, or little birds, or Bzaraa. He Wsflows 
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his prey whole, Catching ,it first, a* Mm. 
Gliujso would say, between bia teetli, which 
an in double rows upon each jaw, and, 
directed backwards that they may act more 
effectually, be first brings the victim to a 
suitable position—head first, he prefers. Then,, 
leaving one set of teeth, say the lower, fixed, 
he feeyances the upper jaw, fixes its teeth 
into $e skill, and leaves them there while he 
moves forward the lower jaw, aud so continues 
till the bird or frog is worked into his throat; 
it is then swallowed by the agency of other 
muscles. This power of moving each jaw 
freely aud in independence of the other, is 
peculiar to Ophidian reptiles. The frog may 
reach the stomach loth alive aud active, so 
that ifi afterwards, the snake gapes, as he is 
apt to do, a frog has been seen to leap out 
again. The processes of life are so slow in 
•reptiles, that one meal will not be digested 
by the snake for many days, lie is unable to 
digest vegetable matter. Our snake is very 
harmless, and if kept aud fed, will quickly 
Icain to recognise its patron, will feed out of 
his hand, aud nestle up his sleeve; but he 
shows a dread of straugers. 

We have Adders ? Yes, we have a Viper,— 
Peliaa Berua is the uame lie goes by, aud his 
tangs su e undeniable. This is tlic only native 
reptile that can, in any degree whatever, hurt 
a mau. It is common iu England, anti, unlike 
the snake, prefers a dry place to a xuoist 
one. “Adder” and “viper” are two words 
applied to the same thing—adder being de¬ 
rived from the Saxon word for ‘‘nether,” and 
viper from viviper; because this reptile, like 
our common lizard, hatches her eggs within 
tin. body, or is viviparous. Our viper is 
found all over Euro)>e ; not iu Ireland. As 
for Ireland, it is an old boast with the Irish 
that Saint Patrick banned awuy all reptiles. 
The paucity of reptiles in Ireland is remark¬ 
able, but they are not altogether absout. Our 
common lizard has a large Irish connexion, 
and frogs were introduced into Ireland years 
ago. Tneir spawn was taken over, put into 
■water, throve, aud thereafter frogs have mul¬ 
tiplied. An attempt was also made to intro- 
, duce our common snake, but the country- 
peqple, with great horror, killed the inter¬ 
lopers ; a reward even was offered for one 
thdt was known to remain uncaptured. 
Ireland is free from adders. 

The most ready distinction between a 
common snake and an adder, to unfamiliar 
ey6a,' is founded on the difference of marking. 

. While the snake has separate alternate spots, 
the adder has, down its back, a chain of dark 


their upper jaw, instead of their lower, a row 
|of teetm the, .wffi-known fangs. These are 
. ®h*t®d 'teefc. fixed into a moveable piece 
'tof wNAfW.hifllqw; The hollow ip'not made 
‘out m w^ Wbstiates of tike tooth 5 it.is as if ii 
broad Sat tooth had been bent round upon 


.itself, to form., a tubs' The tube is open 
below aud behind,, inthe curve, by a little 
slit. Above, it.is open, aud rests upon a 
tiny bag connected with a gland that corre¬ 
sponds to a gland in man far. the seoretiou of 
saliva; but which, in the present case, secretes 
a poison. The fling, when out of use, is bent 
aud hidden iu a fleshy case ; in foediim, it is ■ 
rarely used. The viper aatches for himself 
his birds or juice, after the manner of a ■ 
harmless serpent. But, when hurt or angered, 
he throws back bis*neck, drops bis fang 
ready for service, bites, and withdraws his 
head immediately. The fang in penetrating, 
of necessity, was pressed upon the little bag 
of poison at its root, and forced a drop along 
the tube iulo the wound. After a few bites, 
the bag becomes exhausted, and the adder 
must wait for a fresh secretion. The poison 
has no taste or smell, aud may be swallowed 
with impunity, if there be no raw surface in 
the mouth, or sore upon the throat, or in the 
stomach. It Is only through a wound that it 
con act like poison. The bite of an adder in 
this country never yet proved ihlal; but, 
according to the health of the person bitteu, 
aud according to the greater or less heat of 
the weather (for in very hot weather a more 
active jioison is secreted), the wound made 
will be more or less severe. It is advisable 
to get out of an adder’s way. 

All the remaining reptiles iu this country 
are two species of Frog, two species of Toad, 
and four Sew ts. They arc not only most abso¬ 
lutely harmless, but, the frogs, at any rate, and 
toads, are ministers to man; and they belong to 
a class of animals more interesting than any 
other, perliaps, in the whole range of natural 
history. We are all well acquainted with the 
common frog, whose grander name is Jlaaa 
temporuria. We see it—aud it is to be feared 
some of us kill it—in our gardens, among 
strawberry beds aud dump vegetation. But, 
whereus lrogs feed upon those slugs and 
insects which are in* the habit of pasturing 
upon oui* plants, aiul are themselves indebted 
to us for not a grain of vegetable matter, we 
ought by all means to be grateful to them. 
Bo industrious ar# frogs in slug-hunting, that 
it would he quite worth while to introduce 
them as sub-gardeners inpon our flower-beds. 
In catching insect^ the frog suddenly darts 
out his tongue, which, at the hinder part, is 
loose, and covered with a gummy matter. 
The insect is caught* aud the tongue returned 
with wonderful rapidity. Tho. frog, when it 
is first hatched, has the constitution of a fish; 
it is purely aquatic; has a fish’s hearty a fish’s 
circulation, and a fish’s gills. The tadpole 
swims as a fish does—by the movement* side* 
ways, of its tail. For the unassisted! eye, and,, 
still more for the microscope, what spectacle 
can be more marvellous than the gradual 

C cesa of change by which this tmy flair 
oiqieg a reptile? Legs bud; ihnpsh-Gke 
mils dwindle by a vital process of aibsqQfifegj; 
tyre fish-like air-bladder becomes toaflgiuuted, 
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M by a miracle, into the celled structure of 
kings; tho tail jp-owa dmhr shorter. not 
brolsv>A ti* t»ojfbefl» FT-““t >#( to 
its cdui;-tlf fjttflbefnefjB reptDe |i Ike 
liulpole change* to ufrog. The same process 
we observe in toads; and it ia aljm the same 
in our newtjL ex. epting that ib Mtt tU tail 
remains. There u no parallel in nature to 
this marvellous**! JhitniottVeni*tdBjAfe®i«. 

The perfectly-formed frog does not live of 
necessity in water, or near it, but requires 
damp air occasionally. Tt breathes by lungs, 
as we have said ; but, as it has uo rim, there 
ia no chest to heave mechanically. The frog’s 
air has to be swallowed, to be gulped down 
feto the lungs. That is not possible unless 
pbe mouth is shut; and, therefoi e, as we might 
suffocate a man by keeping liis mouth shut, 
so we should suffocate a frog by keeping his 
month open. Yet we should not suffocate 
him instantly; we should disable the lungs; 
but, in this class of animals the whole skin is 
a breathing surface. A frog lias lived a 
month after lus lungs had been extracted 
All respiratory surfaces, like the inside of our 
own lungs, con act only when they me relaxed 
and moist. That is the reason why a frog’s 
skin is always moist, and why a frog requues 
moist air. It does not need this constantly, 
because, when moisture is abundant, tin re is 
a bag in which it stores up supeifluity of i 
water, to be used iu any day of need It is j 
„this water—pure and clear—which fiogi or] 
toads expel when they aie alarmed by being 
handled. Is not enough said, here, to rescue J 


can be tamed. Frogs hybcniat e under the mud 
, of ponds, where they lie close together, in a 
, stratum, till the spring awrakens them to a 
, renewal of their lix es imd loves. They lay a 
, vast number of eggss at the bottom of the 
,, water; and the multitudes of young frogs that 
^Jkwann upon the shorp when their trails- 
w formation is complete, has givui rise to many 
j^Jteends of a shower of frogs. These rnulti- 


Ucgdes pro wile food for many animals, serpents, 
[ w r a have seen, birds, fkJi. Ana the sur- 
,, (»wr» are our frienda. 1 
j , other species pf frog found in tide 

is the Edible Frog (anna enculenta). 
. mf a long time had a colony in Foul- 

t > m jM, jm Cambridgeshire, although pro- 
Jaj t gp ffp e to a continental race. It 
v 3^em>4pMQhjPWr common frog in wanting a 


dark map^ tp/U runs from eye to shoulder, 
x h ui^m hagnm^n^vl of it, a light mark—a 
to tail along the centre of 
.<WW> IPle is a more portentous 
„ 0 Kxk»f r ma^.c itjam familiar musicians, by 
^.virtue or*u. aUM«WpP r on each cheek, iuto 
a which W J*. fiwfs4 mid in which it vibrates 
powerfully AunnuthattA fif waking. This 
w* the wwter, 

'“•ISte vwtomamimv* of ^ghtif 

sail *i « 

ere Our frogs; as for our two Toads, 


they are by no means lew innocent. They 

g the Common Toad, by style and title 

j places about London, end elsewhere. 
Pm toad undergoes transformations like the 
frfcg. It is slower iu its movements, and less 
handsome in appearance: similar in structure. 
There is a somewhat unpleasant secretion 
from its skin, a product of respiration. There 
is nothing about it in the feintest degree 
poisonous. It is remarkably sensible of mad¬ 
ness ; more so than the frog. Examples of 
tame toads are not uncommon. Stories are 
told of the discovery of toads alive, in bknfcka 
of marble, where no air could be ; but, there 
has been difficulty, hitherto, in finding one 
such example fue from the possibility <>f 
error. It may he found, however, that 
toads can icmain for a senes of years * 
torpid. It has bun proved that snails, after 
apparc lit death of iifleen years, have become 
activo on applying moisture A proof equally 
distinct is at pieseut wanting m the case of 
toads The toad, like other reptiles, will 
occasionally cast its akin. The old skin splits 
along the back, and gradually parte, until il 
conus off on cadi side, with a little muRcular 
exertion on the toad’s part. Then, haxhig 
rolled his jacket up into a hall, he cats it I 
No reptiles remain now to lie mentioned, 
but four species of Newt. These little cieur 
tures are abundant in our ponds and ditches, 
and some ore most falsely accused of being 
poisonous. They are utterly harmless. Thtir 
tionsfoimations, thtir habits,their dunces of 
skin, their laying of eggs, can easily tie 
walrlicd by any who wuf keep them iu a 
miniature pond. A large pan of water, with 
sand and stones at the bottom, decayed 
vegc tilde matter for food, and a few living 
water-plants, extracted from their native 

K " ,ce, will keep a dozen newts m comfort. 

e xvater-plaiits are needed, because a newt 
prefers to lay her egg upon a leaf. She stands 
upon it, curls it up with her hind leg^ and 
puts an egg between the fold, where it remains 
glued. These being our reptiles, ore they 
proper objects of abhorrence 7 At this ssafcon 
they ore ail finishing their winter nap. Xft a 
few weeks they wSl come among us, and 
then, when 

--“ the songs, the stirring ear. 

The life re-onoat out of dust, , 

C 17 ,through tho sense to hearten trust , 

In that which made *b® world so fair V* 

may w* not permit wet hearts to, be ml* 
monished by the reptiles alee 2 
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Mr. .Tohk Motley is an extensive manu¬ 
facturer of woollen shawls and table-covers. 
All British manufacturers of similar articles 
are not like Mr. John Motley, we are ex¬ 
tremely happy to say ; but both history and 
justice compel us to state, that the family of 
the Motleys is a very large one. comprising 
stony members and blanches, all following the ! 
same trade, and including the Pat eh maim and 
the Stailings, great manufueturcih of chintzes 
and priuted cottons; and the Squabtous, who 
monopolise half the trade in croehi: v and 
hardware. 

Mr. John Molloy has gone on prettj' much 
in the same way all his life, i e., in the same 
way as his father before him, who also fol¬ 
lowed in the steps of his father and grand¬ 
father. The necessities of change of some 
kind, which ho called fashion, compelled him 
to adopt corresponding changes, which lie 
called patterns, and sometimes, by way of 
irony, designs. Very frequently he adopted 
novelties from the continental manufacturers, 
but always altered them to his own taste— 
the regular old family taste of the Motleys; 
80 that, in truth, there was no real adoption 
of a continental design, but merely a fresh 
impulse and enliveument given to the native 
stock. Mr. John Motley, like all the rest of 
Ms family, considered that he thoroughly 
Understood the English taste; that his own 
tAste was the model and criterion of public 
taste—in fact, that the two things were iden¬ 
tical. He had been successful—had raised a 
fortune, and was still accumulating; and what 
better proof could anybody have of the cor¬ 
rectness of his judgment mid method of con- 
&aoBteg business. Besides, he used to add, 
with a knowing wink, they mu* buy our 
i goods, heeanas they can't get any others—the 
duty on foreign articles giving us a monopoly 
of the home market. Tory proper it aba 



•mt forth JUk tfetoxtlesa 

aftisSs 

over a gandv 
ittotojuy 



of show; 

s-jJF* 
or oooglneratiiim 

colours of which' 

with those of the 


patterns, but a violent outrage to all harmony. 
If he is ever reproached with a want of novelty, 
or a want of beauty in his patterns, by some 
strange and particular follow among his whole¬ 
sale customers—a thing that does now and 
then reach his ears—he merely replies, with 
dogged indifference, “ You see, there’s a want 
of invention in the country—we have no de¬ 
signers ; so, we do the Inset we can. Take Yw 
or lea\e Ym.” 

In a similar course, and with like success, 
have the various branches of the Motley 
family proceeded. The Patchmans, and the 
Ktairings have all most rigorously followed in 
the old system of eschewing all real novelties 
of any beauty and elegance, and insisting 
upon their own taste as the taste of die 
public; till nt length the public, by the force 
of long habit lias, in the mass, come to 
believe them, and adopted most of the new 

I iattems—whether of gandiness, dulness, 
icavuiess, meanness, vulgarity, or confusion— 
winch they have sent forth to the world. 
The Squabtom, with all their vast producing 
power in the tdiape of hardware articles of 
domestic use and necessity, have sedulously 
adhered to the family maxim of “ stick to the 
old models ” as long as possible, and by way 
of novelties “ring the changes’' upon them 
only. Hence our dummy jugs, and mttgR, 
and jars, and candlesticks, and vases, and 
other articles of the home produce. If you 
see among them any one shape of an elegance 
that instantly attracts the eye, you find It is 
doable the prige, even when of tile same 
material, and not needing more labour in the 
workmanshiptshan a dummy articl e pr o vi ded 
there has not been A resistance, or a wilful 
stupidity in opposition to any real improve¬ 
ment in taste—for this article is from a 
foreign model. Had it been actually a foreign 
article for which a duty had been paid, there 
would be some reason for the double pride ; 
but this is simply a copy and adoption, ana 
the high price is therefore of no tteeeai|faAb«fc 
simply in order to hold in check S& tepw for 
articles of similar elaganet (St tanas. Mr. 
Squabton does not approve of'wMU- He 
muy admits them into his shoWwooinlL be¬ 
cause It looks welt to haVe all fort*.' But 
they do not please the habitual fekpsgshm 
eya.4 He therefore assumes that they Woftld 
not meat the public taste; «r,lMheydid, the 
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radjKp, ought not to be eimourMfid.ty4my 
|i^ i tbinga*—juul. shall,, not,;,as Tong/, as be 
'-■ qStt prevent it, ; ■ ,,, ' 

' T nave s$id that dll .manuihcturera were 
not alike, aad;iuu& there -were honourable 
exceptions who looked on the existing state of 
things with very different eyes from. those 
just mentioned. Though comparatively a 
'young, man—in fact a.Junior partner—I trust 
I inay be allowed to Include myself among 
the exceptions. I really do wish to soe an 
improvement in the taste of all designs for 
the useful arts ; and 1 lielieve the time is not 
far distant when manufacturers will more 
generally perceive the importance of encou¬ 
raging, such designs bv all the means in their, 
power. If nothing else will teach them, the j 


power. JUT nothing else Win teach them, the 
results of the forthcoming Great Exposition 
wall do so, as it will make them alive to their 
own interests by demonstrations of the most 
effectual kind. The public taste is likely 
to undergo a rapid revolution in many articles 
combining beauty of design with domestic J 
utility, that’s my opinion; and then where | 
are * 1 the producers ? and what will become of; 
all the bales, and piles, and stacks of the J 
perverse old stock ? | 

I heard a great Manchester manufacturer j 
lamenting, only a few days ago, the want of, 
new and good designers in our own country, j 
I told him 1 had been informed that there 
were two Schools of Design in London—a 
male school, and a female school—where the 
students continually produced first-rate de¬ 
signs. He Boid he had never been there, nor 
seen any of their designs, that-he knew of; ] 


‘ expends at least a thousand a year in getting 
foreign designs, and he has never once taken 
A design fjKon any of these Schools. When 

I told hb*T had se£t good things that 
. came from them, he looked incredulous and 
vacant, and said that I «was young in the 
hh^iness. Not a word about going to see 
or sending up. for a lew specimens. 
J&hother great manufacturer, with whom cur 
ffcaU . often has large dealings dined with us 
1#§|; ‘yteek, He knew of these Schools, and 
danw«^‘us a beautifhl design for a carpet 
whwhlie had -obtained from one of them, in 
whdoh TOe oolours were all finely harmonised. 
“It wifi eeil vmy well,” ssid he, “after I 
have altered ffcin-little to my own taste.” 


something catching in. the, centre. I shall 
have a good bunch of peony raeee.audtulips, 
or somethmg of that sort; for thamiddte”. . 

These rebuffs, however, added to the ex¬ 
cellence of several designs I had seem which 
had come both from the male andiemsle 
schools, determined me to go to London 
forthwith and visit them. It is only, justice 
to say that I did this with the full approval 
and, indued the wish, of my senior partners. 

During the journey hv rail, I thought very 
much about these Schools—and especially the 
Female School, as it seemed to me to include 
many questions of social interest, which one 
now so often sees discussed in periodicals, and 
even in newspapers. Many of these young 
persons, thought I, are, no doubt, of highly 
respectable families, well educated, aud who 
once ba*l very different expectations; though 
now, for the purpose of making designs, they 
arc learning drawing, perhaps, to sell them— 
jierhapa that they may become teachers—but 
iu all cases to help some scanty income at home. 
Perhaps, also some of them are orphans. But 
the Government takes charge of them. As 
the manufacturers have not yet learnt the 
imiKirtunce of su]>portiug those Schools, by 
employing some of the students, or making 
selections from their designs, a paternal Go¬ 
vernment has kindly aud wisely taken charge 
of these industrious and praiseworthy young 
women. 

I therefore determined to make my first 
visit to the Female School, anil accordingly 
betook myself straight to Somerset House. 
1 should premise that I have, inyselfj a good 
general knowledge of drawing, and though 
unfortunately, I have no original genius tor 
designing patterns for my own business, I 


scarlet-} and whevre you see purple here, I 
sliall jrtit green and yellow, or such like.” 
Another m&ufaetiireft whose warehouse I 
was vfsitiAgonly the ether day, showed me a 
table cover of a most Chaste and handsome 
design—a broad, rich, gothic border, with a 
dark centre-quite plain, whkfrefl course made 
the deep border hX>k>a|l the “ This is 

very goodj^ said ^ always like 


once had considerable practise in copying 
both from prints and casts—the “ flat,” and 
the “ round,” as artists call it. 

Arrived at Somerset House, I was informed 
that the Female School of Design was no 
longer there. “ Gone! ” said I. 

“Aye—removed to over the way.” 

Iwasstaggeredtoramomentatthis. I feared 
that a paternal Government had withdrawn, 
the shadow of its fostering wings from those 
most needing protection. 

“ But is it not still,” said I, “ a Government 
Institution—is it not still under the pro- • 
toction-” 

“ Yes—yes—all right)—over the 'way; ” and ■ 
the porter closed the door. 

I breathed again; my. fears for the poor 
girls were allayed, and I accordingly began' 
to look up .end down at the fronts of the 
houses over the- way—that is, opposite . to 
Somerset House. I thought I knew- tits 
“ Strand ” pretty weUi but I could not 
collect any house oyer the,iwayof a kind, atoll 
resembling the •hquaej*®;* Govenjp#jst -.faro 
stitution., Npr*. , s^„ did. xoki% 

up- and dowm a* ; afeWjs n*e* ,$ho 
looked, tiro 1anr ffirih, 
house—or one" hkelyjto he it.' In lut^:-X- 
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speedily canieto the conviction that^bverthe 
meant a considerable way up or dawn the 
Strand,*0tt the bpposite aide ; andfcecordlnfily 
I crossed over, and began to walk along, staring 


up At every house I passed. No external 
signs assisted me in the least, and 1 arrived 
at the crossing leading to Holywell Street. 

I then turned back, ana proceeded, staring up 
ba the same way, till again I found myself at 
the-crossing of Catherine Street. Being now 
fiftrly at fault, 1 went into a shop aiid in¬ 
quired. They knew nothing about it. Then 
ihto_ another—and luekily they did seem to 
know of such a place, and informed ine that 
* l it was at one of the soap and sponge-shops ” 
they did ’nt know which. 

1 was a little surprised at this, but attri-, 
buted it to the ignorance of the speaker, and' 
was glad at last to have got a due. Thus j 
directed, I singled out a shop of this kind,; 
awl on the left hand side of a door-way lead-' 
ing up a very narrow passage. L saw written 
up “ Female Classes of the Government; 
School of Design,” rather small, on a convex j 
board, and half slipping round a corner as if j 
ashamed of itself. No wonder I had not oh- j 
served it in passing. If f bad seen the board, j 
1 should have taken i( for one of the cheap 1 
dentist and cuppers’ 1 toards. 

Up tills narrow passage I walked. Tt was j 
scarcel;* four feet wide, ami very dark. 1 ml- J 
mit that the day was extremely bad and foggy, 
At any rate, it was so dark, and with so little J 
indication of an entrance to a “.School,”— 
unless, indeed, to some poor “ Evening School ’’ 
in the country, or a “Bagged School” in 
London, that 1 walked right out at the other 
end, and found myself in a strangc-iooking 
court, which proved to be the entrance to a 
snap •manufactory. Here I was again obliged 
to inquire, and was directed back again into 
the narrow passage; and here I came to a 
perfectly dark side-floor, which 1 had passed 
on my way, and now by straining my eyes, I 
contrived to read the word “ School; ” for the 
rest, , if anything, I positively could not dis¬ 
tinguish ; and I will defy yon, reader, to see 
much dearer, even after all the directions T 
have riven, if you go on any flay at all foggy 
or dusky, many of which I believe you Lon¬ 
doners are quite accustomed to. “ Queer place 
enough,” thought I, “ for a paternal Govern¬ 
ment to. establish a number of young ladies 
in.” The knocker refusing to move, I fumbled 
out a bell-handle—pulled—and was admitted. 

Having made known*to Mrs. Me Ian—the 
lady superintending the school—that I was a 
manufacturer, and a partner in an influential 
, firm, I received a polite attention, and was 
conducted into the largest of the rooms appro- 
priated to the students. 

This room was tike first-floor front, exactly 
over tfceehop bftlow. It could not have been 
absve deveh ortfttolto ftsthigh. Ido not know 
h«WBiihwnt^antirrik» there; but the room 
wwMk w> tMtoifltarf'Tliif were packed clow 
togettWr on fonat, just- like children at a 


Suhilky School, in our^manufifctnrlng towns. 
The elbows, arid; itt' sOm»‘caw^ the shoWdei* 
of one student touching those of her next 
door neighbours, ™ e«® The drawing 
desks, or stands, with the fbrms, Were ar¬ 
ranged in rows across the' room,- and so 
closely that to pass along between was not , 
possible without frequently scraping oneself 
against the desk beliind, or causing the 
student in front to bend and pauk herself 
forward against her onto drawing-board. This 
was the junior claAs. They were copying 
from the “ flat ” and the “ round,” (prints or 
drawings, aud bas-reliefs); but, though it whs 
only two o’clock, the light was so bad, owing 
to the fog, and the dusty, nncleaned windows, 
that to distinguish anything accurately was 
out of the question. I asked a student why 
they did not have drawing-lamps, but was in¬ 
formed that none were allowed. By lien ding 
down, with a close scrutiny, to the drawings 
of two or three of those nearest the windows, 

I cftuld see that they were very well done ; 
and the copies of several of the easts of scroll- 
work, flowers, and fruit, in high relief, were 
excellent. In the imperfect light, the draw¬ 
ings really looked almost as Tangible and 
round as the casts themselves. Some drew 
in chalk, and some painted in oil, some in* 
water-colour; but the majority painted In 
what is called temjitra, or body colour, and of 
the same kind in which Cartoons are painted. 
Though the lire was small, the room was very 
hot and close, and there was no sort of pro¬ 
vision for ventilation. 

In, the back room, on the second floor, 
which was much smaller, there was similar 
crowding, and with greater injury, as the 
higher class of students were here; ami 
these, frequently having large designs, were 
continually in each other’s way. - For a 
young lady to have a blow on the cheek, or 
the side of her head; from the center of a 


were things of almost every-day occt?ri$nce. 
One of these rents in a design for a cpirpet, 
and half finish#!, I myself'saw. The held 
was so large I could have crept through it ; 
and on this veiy day of my visit, a valuable 
poredain vase has been knocked down aim 
broken, Bheerly from the impossibility of toy 
one being able to move without jostliiig. 
somebody or something. Here also, the room 
was very hot and close—nothing in the shape 
of ventilation. 

Impossible as it was, from the. state of the 
atmosphere, added to the extreme dirtiness of 
the windows, all crusted over, as they were, 
with London dust and smuts, to judge, well of 
colours, in themselves, I could yet gep.’thftt 
the best had been selected, and the b^t 
harmonies employed. I here saw. det&ms 
for'table-covers, ehinta, ladi es' mxwtbjkB? other 
■ figured dresses, groups of flowers, fr®^, <^©ts, 
i paper-hangings, models in day and wax,&c* 












f&e'fiefaunift Wfafc.heh#iSftfe,' beadfiMjfelfoaiii, 
'"■ gfflV&fflhrity • sM' trWM' ‘8b' 1 

only had-thd gohd#wij*e -td-iet sijnsfc vtfaefo 
oh" the advMitOgir of "fittdiftg stub things Chafe 
to handth, hii own country: 

Tine tWo htties above Pre arranged in 1 the 
same way'ffe the roOKiSoiithe second floor, 
the Senior students being packed in the littlei 
back room, whHe the Junior are in the larger 
room in front. These rooms are 1 only eight 
foot high;" In the front attic there aretwenty 
gthdents. The oppressive atmosphere ■was 
scarcely endurable on first mitering. No ven¬ 
tilation "whatever had been provided. It 
rehdnded me of what we read of the “ sweat¬ 
ing'^system” among the poor journeymen 
tiuldrs. 

The principal designs in the attics were 
simil&r’to those below, viz., for carpets, rugs, 
ekreeus, ladies* dresses, table covers, lace 
handkerchiefs, ribbons, shawls &c., and I am 
quite Hure, from the excellence displayed in 
many of them, that the instructions and 
assiduity of Mrs. M ( Ian must Ik* of the 
highest order. The day being so very dark, 
I took my leave, proposing to make another 
visit when the light should be favourable. 

This School lias now been established 
eight years, and comprises seventy students. 
Considering that the majority of them on 
first entering the School could not draw at 
alL and had to be instructed in tlie first 
rudiments, the progress displayed by so 
many comers, tbe greatest credit upon their 
instructor. The merits of this institution 
ought to be much better known than they 
are, and the example should be followed in 
tbe provinces. It is surprising how few such 
Schools exist in England, or in any other 
Ccrbntry. There has been one only in Paris 
during these many years (I mean, a Female 
'School) but this is not properly a School of 

_s •_ : _1_a *_r__1_i_i_ 


f 0ver, to the present, has been established by a 
_jf. in Philadelphia, who wrote to Mrs. 
tfMffytB. for information as to Che methods and 
g&tend routine adopted. Besides the advan- 
ofaitch a school to the manufacturer, it 


women awe to ©mam on honourable indepen¬ 
dence, attd' it'afed Supersedes the necessity for 
engagingwbde VAkOhen of drawing in ladies’ 
schools, Which, has often been found very ob- 
iMimtMaJ if ptet'iqjttriouB. 

• ■ ' A ,! toritfht ” natty- morning happening to 
favour the Metropolis a day or two after, 
T'rtoeWed'ftty ■nsit !i, to the Government 
Sohoolj over the epbnge and soap Bhop. I 
’ made no doubt but r l ehoiifid now see all the 
dr&wingb fetSfdesignh to’He greatest ad van* 
tage,at ’iclaSt, t: so Wi'lijjMftWii*' concerned. 
The -tfood- -tnie, 

*■ knd ^perfectly '■’» 1 'strange 


pfoce for a Goverarhofit!.; inktitftto^looked 
bright eAd Well-to-dcy andn<th»u«Mke passage 
wasservetal Shades? less darkythough stnl 
vfery gloomy, And 'exactly like the ■ entrance to 
a wine merchant's office and' cellarage, ■ ■■< ,v* 

In my anticipations X was not deceived; 
Though there was no rdom to see any largo. 
designs to advantage—the eye being within a 
foot or two of the specimens, and to step heck 
a pace or two from them being impossible 
in the room of the senior students—'the gnufe 
and variety of the designs, and the beauty 
of the colouring, were on this occasion very 
apparent. But*how was it that the two 
front rooms—the largest by far—had been, 
appropriated to the beginners and junior 
classes, while the senior students were thus 
packed in pens and cribs—back second-floors 
of only nine-and-a-lialf feet high, and bade 
attics of only eight feet high by eleven 
feet in width 1 The elucidation of this, I 
regret to say, does not place the wisdom 
and care of a paternal Government in the 
highest light, even so for as a knowledge of 
drawing is concerned. 

When there happens to lw a bright morn¬ 
ing, the very strength of the light in the larger 
rooms, rentiers them the more unsuitable for 
students in drawing—the windows being pre¬ 
cisely in the wrong aspect. When tbe buu 
shines in these front rooms, the shadow from 
one student’s head darkens fitfully, or iu 
moving shades, the drawing-board of the 
student next on the other aide—and so on, all 
down the rows acroas the room. The process 
of making a copy from a cast, or other model, 
throwing its own variable shadow, is also ren¬ 
dered most painful and perplexing to a young 
student,—because a drawing that is correct iu 
light and shade at one period, becomes in¬ 
correct in the next quarter of an hour—the 
cast or model, in the advance of the light, 
having undergone a corresponding change in 
its shadows, lienee, all young students who 
are copying intricate and difficult reliefs, con¬ 
tinually find themselves hopelessly thrown 
ont, and reduced to despair. A 

Now, this is very surprising—inexplielthlk. 
to any plain man like myself. For are there 
not two or three Iloyal Academicians con¬ 
nected with the Board of Tnule* 'and*- d» 
they never remonstrate with the honourable 
ana learned Board 1 Moreover, there is* 
lady, as Directress of the School, who is fee 
accomplished artist. Why does not Mm. 
M'Inn complain loudfkof all this to the Board 
of Thule, or to somebody high in offioe ? Is 
Mrs. M‘£an afraid a paternal Government 
will M bite her head ■Off/’ if she dares to open 
her mouth 1 i : * ! 

■The fires in.:the<*6cin* are all kept low, 
ytjt tonday being* n-'ttdght day, .the heat 
anid > oppressiveness * vine > atmosphere- is 
scarcely to be- enfrus^’'In tbe>h*ck:. sene, 
where thel senior- cttwieiite are; tpaokaKtiftp- 
gether, the- nir-fe vbelff«uffi>caOLng--v«nd'«stii1 
there fo poor *liss * -f * carried <ratifiuntt|g, : 











This*■ithe•;studegts; inform me, !; is-. not ,,<rt 
S& :U’ UUtommOnOCQUlTeBae. y The oliiwK 
noy, toQjis ; smiakingl-: This, tisay teh.ma.is 
abo common* and invariable, whenever cools 
are pot ‘ on; <so that they are. either obliged 
to-open* wmdow, ttod, risk.a bad cold after 
being in a -vapour bath* or else ait in the 
midst of the Cloud to the injury of their eyes, 
their breathing, and often to the destruction 
ofiany delicate tints tlu*y are laying in upon 
their p rt t nfcipg r Many of them suffer head¬ 
ache* pains across the eyes, in tho throat, 
sickness and dizziness. One student told me 
ebe never was free from headache during the 
whole- six hours she was daily at work. 
They would account a ventilator- as a great 
blotaiing, so much do they need a breath of 
fresh air. Surely a pa ter uni Oovernmeut might 
spare (out of a Surplus) two-and-sixjamce, to 
set a whirligig ventilator to spin a little vitid 
air through a hole iu the wall at the top of 
each of these rooms, where industrious young 
women are seeking to acquire the means of 
assisting their families, niul of gaining an 
honourable and useful independence fur tuem- 
selves in future life. 

This Female School of Design which had I 
originally been established in Somerset House, I 
was removed from those quarters by a peti¬ 
tion, which set forth the want of adequate] 
room. 

“Very wellsaid the courteous Board of 
Trade, “ Oh, certainly ! We ’ll attend to your 
wish.” 

The School was accordingly removed to 
“ over tho way ! ” This looks very like 
saying inwardly, “ I ’ll give you enough of 
petitioning for a move.” 

Without' doubt tin students are right in 
saying that the old room in Somerset House 
was far better. It was large—though not 
large enough—and they had a proper aspect 
as to the light. These present rooms are said 
to be only temporary; but as “ temporary ” 
so often means, with the Government, a very 
long and a very indefinite period, it has been 
suggested that the School should be moved 
Max to Somerset House meanwhile. But 
fibs distressed Board of Tmdo says there’s no 
rnoxt - there, now. They can't find four or 
mpi’ spare rooms- in all Somerset House 
- Jlifljfee gnat building is so full! How very 
^jbsck I should like to see a statement of how 
*|til the innumerable mans in this great 
■quadrangle of great houses are filled. I 
wonder whether anybefly lives there! . 

;< <, Cannobody suggest to the Board of Trade, 
-some place with a proper light, where there 
dsqat-least: one good , large-room for these 
female students 1 The importance: of a large 


snob ntombe wSd;W iU 

whereto pS 

edifices and- buildings f*i*t4-, If,Mri, 
ehere would but inte^oede ia g.bigh quarter, 
so that tins most praiseworthy peaQmrCf 
Design might be lqraied jiumeofibe light, 
airy, and, beautiful stables now fc tiding for 
the Prince of Wales, that wonld.be just the 
thing, both in itself and iu the quiet refine¬ 
ment of its locality. 

But,as lor the present rooms, I need not state 
—as the fact must be obvious to all—that if 
a paternal Government had studied to select 
one of the worst possible places for such a 
school, they could not have more completely 
succeeded. In points of art, and as a place of 
study, I have described what it is, without 
exaggeration; and os to the suitability of- its 
locality for respectable young females, I may 
also venture to state—with no power to use 
any exaggeration that can surpass the fact— 
that it is in the dose vicinity of several 
gin-shops, pawn-shops, old rag and rascality 
shops, iu some of the worst courts and alleys 
of London, unci in a direct line with two 
[ narrow streets, which, as disgraces, cannot be 
1 surpassed by tiie worst quarter of any metro¬ 
polis in the world. 

| 1 leave Loudon to-night by the express 

train, and shall present myself before my 
_ partners tomorrow morning in the ware¬ 
house, with uplifted hands and eyes; but I’m 
quite sure our firm will speedily avail itself of 
some of the designs of those industrious 
young ladies. 


stand bound;and. «ee . the instructor paint, «r 
-give atspfecui lesfeon tor* pupil, from which 
~ afchtes mpyr. equally ■ - benefit. Besides ibis, 
.*tbsrfija« great --rfffomttage in .students sebum 
'Jgf&'iftithsr work; they - learn -from each 


DARLING DOBEL. 

Dorothka Si by li a, Duchess of Brieg, was 
born at Coin, on the River Spree, in Prussia, 
on the 19th of Octoher, 1590. She was the 
daughter of Elizabeth of Anhalt* and of John 
George* Margrave and Elector of Branden¬ 
burg, of the old princely A seaman race. At 
the death of her husband in 1598, the widowed 
margravine retired to Crossen to superintend 
her daughter's education. In due time suitors 
were not wanting for the hand of young 
Dorothea Sibylla: among others? the King 
of Denmark;, but he sued in vain. Doro¬ 
thea at length^fixed her afleetions on John. 
Christian, Duke of Xoegnitz and Brieg, who 
enjoyed a great reputation for, virtue, ability, 
and integrity,. To him after a short court¬ 
ship, Dorothea was. married on, the 12th of 
December, 161ft. at Crossen;. and reached 
Brieg—-the small capital of -her future domi¬ 
nion*—on the first of Januaryin the.following 
y«tr., , b 'J: 

Such is,the,dry sum.of a charming Qoiqt 
biography, which first appeared in a periodwal 
pubUehca iu 1629, in Silesia,. andwhfoMtoB 
been ,twice republished* in a - «epsr»t& .formtr- 
qnee-.-(|u- 1S88) at Brieg* under-,ti)ejof 
“Passages from thejife Dorothea Sybils: ■ 
Duchess ofDiegmt^and-JWi^.’: t It purports 
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^faiiattsiafc'of cxtasaka ISajm^ibe-jeminsLofi a thte*o<mdtietMOfih£ bhildrenrwte noted. sad 
f ^certain tanner and farrier of Brieg, BJuaed did fnffe appositerpfistiotwlto.them touching 
^^altotinus GiertV an- occasional guest at their Christian belief widths like; .and on 
, *ha .ducal oastlsywnd anient admirer of thel receiving right properapswars, her face did 
.duchess. As a ^jd^ and^if interiul evi- shine like an angel’a. , ? 

deuce he worthanythds*^^ picture of “One little maided, however, which was 
German, Court life 4s®mg the, early.part of weak and ignorant, wins not able to answer 
the seventeenth oeutury, it ia not to be gain- tlie questions aright; whereupon her hulyahip 


said; although suspicions of its authenticity did ask . 

have been* vast.upon it, similar to those which “ * My child, what is your name 1’ Where- 
damaged the charms of the “Diary of lady unto she did answer, 1 Anna Poblin !’ 
Willoughby," by eventually proving it to lie “ ‘ Well,’ asked her ladyship, ‘ and i 


“ ‘ Well,’ asked her ladyship, ‘ and what, is 
a fiction. my name ?’ 

Dorothea is described as a pattern of good- “ Straightway the little maiden did answer, 
jk»b, common sense, virtue, and piety. In ‘ Darling l>orel! ’ 

domestic management, she was pre-eminent. “Hereupon Master Valentinus Giertbwaa 
For her own immediate attendance she ap- somewhat affrighted, but did quickly recover 
pointed fourteen maids of honour; and the himself, and stepping up to her ladyship did 
first families of the land looked upon'it as an say : 

inestimable privilege to place their daughters “ ‘ Most gracious lady ! ■ I trftst your lady- 
at the ducal Court; which was a high school ship will pardon these words, and not take 
of all noble virtues and accomplishments, them amiss ; inasmuch, as it is true that the 
“whereof the duchess herself was the chief women of this town, as well as of the neigh- 
teacher and most perfect model." bouriug villages, when they dt> sj>eak of your 

. Nothing could he more primitive than the ladyship, do commonly call your ladyship the 
duchess’s intercourse with the townspeople. Darling Dorel.’ 

Occasionally she walked in the streets of “ Then did the duchess fold her hands, and 
Brieg, accompanied by her maids of honour, raising them to heaven, did. say : 
and-chatted with such of the townspeople as ‘“God he praised for Buch a precious title ; 
were sitting on the benches outside their the which, as long as 1 am in my senses, 1 
doors. Thelittle children looked forward with would not exchange against ‘ Yoor Majesty !’ 
the greatest delight to these town walks of the “The duke did thereupon embrace her 
duchess ; for, the ladies-in-waiting invariably ladyship, saying, 


carried about with them in their pockets all “‘Away with the title ‘princely consort 
sorts of sweetmeats, which the duchess dis- I will ever henceforth call thee by none other 
tributed among the little claimants. For save ‘ Darling Dorel! ’ ” 
this reason, the little children stood peeping 

. round the corners of the streets, when it got Wo by no means intend to follow the good 
wind that the duchess was about to walk out; Tanner through his minute records; but 
.more especially when it was surmised that merely write thus much as necessary preface, 
the duke would not be with her. So soon, to a quaint little love story. Premising 
therefore, as Dorothea Sibylla left the castle that the duchess had sent, after her usual 
i .gate, the little urchins *.would run through the fashion, a marriage present to a certain lady, 
tpwn like wildfire, crying out, “The darling by two of her maids of honour, (by name 
i-.Dorel is coming! Th«. darling Dorel is Agnes and Mary) we shall transfer the uar- 
floating!” rative to our pages in Master Gierth’s own 

. f,-*-The manner in which this endearing desig- manner. > 

nation first cauio to her ears is related with After the presentation of the gifls,' taad 
affaflffc# simplicity. “ It happened,” says when the marriage ceremony was concluded, 
Master dierlh, with true German particn- the two maids of honour were preparing to 
Junto,?on.the 10th of September (old style) return to Brag, when the bride’s father 


Feast tf £Sfc.Sibylla—one of the duchess's “‘How? Shall IsnfFer two such angelsof 
name snjltis and also the second birthday of joy to depart, without tasting, of my food and 
her sw Gteorge. _ There was a great feast at my drink ? Nay, noble damsels, ye must abide 
the castle jerto which the towns-folks and 'the here awhile beyond the marriage festivities, 
children of the High and GnM Schools were and be of .good cheer! <1 will immediately 
invited. despatch * treaty messenger on .liometo her 

“ Prom tbe terrace,” quoth the chronicler, most gracious ladyship, the du ch ess, and 
“the whole procession movod along a wide obtainlaayefor youri«ojourn here.’ 
smooth wallcwe #r *f Aha .orangery; where tlie “ The two damsels dia therefor&idrido there 
quality, as wall.ha, the children, were richly the space of three days* and became ac¬ 
tivated with strongroitsid wine, orange water, qa&kitod with two gallants qf the place; with 
and confeetiqaary. Her lsdyship did likewise whom they did exchange love-tokens and' 
lay certain presents before^e young lord her rings. But' when the two damsels, returned 
soa:; shedM.hkewise^^tai#Be:4he children’s to Briegto render,an accomti oftbeir.misaiflp, 
^jjehool-books and the master’s report, wherein the duchess did note the rings on the .fingers 
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of the tiro damsels, mid questioned them biow lovers hidden,ai!iii what Signal ye have , 

they came thereby. So soon,-'therefore, .-as agreed upon! 8 - • ‘ 

the two damsels did confess the trujftif tmeir- “ Agnes did, imraedi*t«3ytefl her ladyship 

mistress, half jesti'Bgly,and t baIf4nearaeat; said that the gallants were rawed at tbeGeldeu 
auto them : Pitcher; and, whereas- the fciett’a Tower, in 

, > "‘.How now, ye gad-abouta! ye haveacsaree the palace, could thence be plainly s^ses-med, 
chipped the egg-Bhelh and have, tut yet, no they bad agreed to tie a white kerchief round 
moans to make the pot boil, seeing that ye the neek ot one of the lions aa a sigual that 
are poor orphans and under age; aud ye yet there was hope for them ! The g&Uantshad 
dare to listen to the nonseuse of strange agreed to abide at the hostel the space of 
gallants, unbeknown to your foster mother ! eight days. Should the matter, however, turn 
Tdlme, foolish, young tilings, ought I not to oiit ill, the kerchief displayed was to be 
take the rod to you ? Take off the ring* from black. 

your fingers and give them to me. 1 will “ ‘ Well done,’ said the ducliess to her 
send them back ; seeing that the betrothal is husband ; ‘ they wish to take two fortresses at 
null awl void, aud mere child’s play ?' once ; and would have the white flag wave, 

“The young damsels did then obey her without tiring a shot, and without attempting 
ladyship, but" wept apace the while. This a storm.’ 

caused her ladyship to have compassion upon “ Hereupon the Duke Christian did take 
them, aud she did minister comfort to them the hand of his beloved wife, and spoke, sorue- 
thua. 1 what in an under tone : 

“ * All ! beloved daughters! ye shed bitter, “ ‘ Darling wife!—was not the green branch 
hot tears that ye do not already wear the eurcli 1 so often stuck in your window at Crossen; also 
[the Herman head-dress of married womenJ. |u while flag ? Moreover, thou knowest little 
Hut if ye did but know the heaviness of. of a siege; {(reparations for storming a citadel 
being wedded wives, evm when the cares'are not made during the daylight ; but 
are lightest, ye would rejoice! -Meanwhile, j secretly, in the. night season, in order that 
the matter hath been carried on against all the garrison perceive them not. Shots may 
Christian order, i have always heard that; already have lieen fired. Tell me, young 
the lover first maketh his suit known to the girls, have ye already kissed the gallants i 

S arcitis or the guardians, and that then the 1 Mary, do you speak ; ye have not yet opened 
etrotlial taketh place. Your suitors must your mouth ; make a clean breast.’ 
needs be in groat, hud**. Why stand they j' “‘Ah! most gracious liege,’ answered 
in sneii great necessity of pushing their. Mary, * the gentlemen have, indeed, squeezed 
suit ! ’ ' our hands in secret, while we sat at table ; 

“Hereupon (lie damsel Agnes plucked up j and during the marriage dance, and at sundry 
an heart, and said quickly, j other dances, we kissed each other—seeing 

“ ‘Most gracious lady! the gentlemen did that others did the like/ But wc could not 
come with us; and have already the consent of lie alone with them at any other time; for 
their own parents to make their suit if they | the bride’s mother was always about ns, and 
be hut encouraged by a sign of approval.’ j we lay in her room. Neither, on the way 
“ ‘ All! Heaven have luercv! ’ cried the! home, had we much liberty ; seeing that the 
duchess, joining her hands. ‘ Have ye, scape- old secretary, whonf her ladyship did send 
graces indeed, brought your gallants hither ? with us, did observe us most narrowly. But, 
I dare not inquire further. May be ye have when the old maiudid look out of the window 
hidden them in your chambers? Meggy, of the can-iage, then did the gallants look 
(the duchess's nurse,) l>eg bis lordship to come tenderly upon us, and did kiss their hands 
l&ther; I must talk the matter over with to us.’ 

-Mm.’ “ ‘ There no*,’ said his lordship, turning to 

“After tho duke had come and heard his wife, ‘ you see that the siege was conduoted 
that which had befallen, he straightways with vigour. The squeezing of hands was 
asked the names of the gallants; and wheu the parley; the kisses the camion-balls, sent 
the damsels had informed his grace thereof, his! so freely; and the tender looks-the shells, 
hardship did turn unto his consort, saying: Depend tmon it the storm cannot long be 

*“ Listen, Darling Dorel: the parents, on delayed. Listen, darling wife, my heart melts 
both sides, are most worthy persons, and when X bethink me that we also, in our youth, 
of unblemished With. I advise that thou could not brook a long delay.’ 
shouldst give thy consent thereunto! Re- “ ‘ Let tho drums lieat the chained© [parley], 
member, dearest, that we twain were of one and let ua ahow'our column! ’ said the dtfehess; 


•said, ■ ' “Hereupon the two youngdameel& did qry 

■ “ ‘ Well ’—well !=—but we must first look>at aloud,aS with one voice : 
these youths,- and learn what they are like! “‘The white!—most gracious liege!—tlo 
TeU us oow,youhg damsels, where are your white!’ ’ *’■ 
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" .iiThe duchess could npt rfW^kuUMgh 
heartily,, and his. lprdahip.idid j.WfflSniaSfeiy 
order a; servant to moupt-lhu 
tin a while kerchief roq»4 njaetofi-iWft WH> 
necks. Mis lordship didtfc#n,piqg ,aa.pld; song 
the children are wont. to qing, b^Mby-dey v ' 

‘“A stately honac my lord doth keep 1 ; ■•'■*■ ■ 
Two maidens from the windows peop; 

A kerchief white tho-onedothwaw;.; 

Because they fain would husbands have.’— 

and did then depart to put on better apparel, 
wherein to await, the coming of the wooers. 
He did also, commandthat all the court ladies 
and the courtiers should be present at the 
wooing, Meanwhile, ‘Barling Dorel’ did 
ask the damsels where they had gotten the 
lings..which they .had presented to their 
gallants in return for theirs 1 Thereupon 
. Agnes did reply unto her ladyship: 

.“‘Most gracious lady! we are hut poor 
cephan^ and possess nought save poor little 
ffM nUjg^ belonging to our departed mothers, 
■«sd.tM9a : we .coutdnot hear to part with. We 
promised to buy rings with 
deliver them to our gallants 
.hn^HW^jng opportunity.’ 
^(T^SwHHHpsae/ said her ladyship, ‘ye arc 
h^^pHpnrpthed, and there is yet time to 
1hmB^fr||e of the matter; ’ nevertheless, her 
ladyship did praise the young damsels, inas- 
much as they did not part lightly and rashly 

• with their mothers’ trinkets. She advised 
them, moreover, to tarry; as they or their 
gallants,, might change their minds. 

. “ This, speech did much alarm the damsels, 
who did then believe the whole matter to be 
postponed; and they did forthwith begin to 
weep, and to beseech her ladyship, not for this 
aceonufy to cause their lovers to alter their 
mind, seeing that they, the damsels, were 
poor and vere not likely soon to get other 
suitors.-' e 

• “ The duchess did then say unto them:— 
‘jThe, misfortune would ml be so great! I 
: j^t^di.dnd husbands for you soon enough.’ 

• Hprgupoh, she turned to old Meggy and 


| “yfmlafjl tl4«‘wsA gomg oh,‘the duke on 
his part had entered the duchese’s, apartment;' 
accompanied by thp^.cisaffherlain, all the 

f entlpmen of Ids^court, and the. maids* of,, 
pnour. The lovers, meanwhile, weW'pm^te 
look ont, and were not s^nre that rootterti. 
had gone to such a length touching theirloye; 
affairs. They had joyfully obeyed the White 
signal, and stood near unto the gatea of 
the castle -waiting for some opportunity of 1 
seeing their tmtrotlied. Tlie duke perceived 

_.4 1--- -1 __‘ .1_!*•'_a 


f food worthy nurse*what a life does 

%'wresfcfihsd jumeess lead! Hail I but married 


• XU4U JU l/uv IUHSUVU 

an Jtonfegt jwurgher, then should I have had 
Bp9»i^,3bp$' .wy household duties and my 
children .fp.iattjend. to; I could have gone 
quietly to, ( pc^.al®pt without care, and waked, 
with jpj^eog^ j^fcut in my position every- 
Aladk, when my othfjT 
ey,aud learn that these 
betrothed, they will 1*11 
ve to send them to all 
‘lout the duchy tp 


guard-house, until further orders !’ " . , 

“Hereupon the damsels, AgnesaiiA SJtaiy, 
were exceedingly afraid.. The duke, however, 
did comfort them with thefullowing words : 

“ ‘ This is on your accounthasten and put 
on proper attire,; ye still have got on your 
old clothes, and must adorn yourselves.’ 

“The damsels ran gleefully and quickly into 
then - rooms: whither the duchess sent after 
them two other damsels to aid them in plait¬ 
ing their hail’. They soon returned ; and each 
of the damsels about to be betrothed had put 
on the bridal wreath belonging to her motjier. 

“ The duke now ordered the lovers to bp sum¬ 
moned from the guard-house. They were 
sore abashed wheu they entered the rjoom; 
especially wheu his gracious lordship'ad-, 
dressed the following questions to them : 

“ ‘ What are your names 1 Have you pasgs- 
; ports ? and what is your will ? ’ 

“ The young men twirled their caps in their; 
i hands; stared first at their loves, and then lit 
their gracious lieges; but could not utter a. 
word, and stood looking very, sheepish. 

“ ‘ Ah ! ’ said his loi’dslup, 4 never in' my 
life did I meet with two such dumb fellows. 
My dominions will soon touch tliose of! 
Oppeln, and you serve excellent well as lpuj^ 
marks!—can neither of ye say ‘yea or nayf* 
Answer me straight!—Have ye got the eon- 
sent of,your parents to propose for those, tprp; 
chits; and are ye ready to affirm the sajgM’hh! 
your word pf honour, as gentlemen 1 ’ ftY 

“Then did the young men recover!'tBSk*' 
speech, and they both answered, ‘Tea.’ . . b 
“ ‘ Weil,’ said the duke, * I will, now 1 .belj^L 
ye, and keep you at my court sqme few.’daya.j 
but as ye may be rogues and yag^pohds for 
all that I know,, I will therefore send a mbs- 


damsel ;<khnp; ( 


herjhwel.fe)^ 
the two dw 
theymight 


hqrse Meggy for I 
.and gave to each of 
^.the which 
jWjdthqs 


the while.’,,, , , 
“Hereupon the 
duchess, and sail' 
“‘Mostgrjiqeu 
spoken truth! " 4 
the 





















ilafceil theringa ok the fingers of 
tiielr foyers * knelt dbwn before the duchess, 
and Besought her blessing. 'The duchess laid 
her handsupon the heads of the young girls 

“if# alone, who Is in heaven, knows 
wWheir this -trill prove a blessing or a curse ; 
biitj if God hear the prayer of a weak woman, 
it will prove a blessing I Bethink ye of your 


deceased parents; and may their blessing 
evermore accompany ye! And therefore, let 
us most fervently utter the Lord’s Prayer.* 

“ Hereupon all present fell upon their knees, 
and prayed in a low voice ; but her most gra¬ 
cious ladyship did say the Lord’s Prayer aloud. 

“After the prayer was finished, the duchess 
made a sign to the chief lady about the court, 
who did thereupon bring, on a silver salver, 
two half wreaths, which were twined in the 
hair of the two damsels, Agnes and Mary, 
after they had taken off their own wreaths; 
far it was the custom, in. Brieg, for betrothed 
maidens to wear only half wreaths until their 
wedding-day, when they wore whole ones. 
The chamberlain did hereupon display from 
the window a red flag; upon which signal the 
ducal baud did strike up a merry tuuc with 
trumpets and kettle-drums from the castle 
to #er; whereupon a crowd gathered in the 
town to know the cause of such rejoicing at 
the palace. 

“ So soon, therefore, as the betrothed 
couples had duly thanked his grace and the 
ductless by kissing the hems of their garments, 
her gracious ladyship did announce to the 
betrothed damsels, that they should tarry 
with her fbr the space of one year, in order 
niaire fully to learn their household duties, 
and; to strengthen them in the practice of 
the Christian virtues ; seeing that they were 
gtili,as flie duchess said, as ignorant as callow 
geese 1 Moreover, their clothes and furniture 
to be provided, find the like. But to 
the gentlemen, she said: 

1 $ "Mind, geutlemen, ye must also make the 
beat of it! Ye' are' scarce out of leading- 
strings, and must gd through some sort of 
ord$at., I would advise yoif to travel, if so be 
yonr 'jpitenta can afford it.’ 

* By all pieans,’ added the duke; 4 my 
is perfectly ijight • you must 
tTpyelT sflid, if ye knoyrnot whither, go to' 
Jericho,' aM'gel Vc tome beards to your 

in tib* dkyi'hlk ‘^ror 
okder dinner tobe prepared,; 
to Tdwn CouncU,ahd their 

'VaJeiitluus'GlertS' 
sid invited.' ! '' ' : "' 


,f «His !i '*tfuapty^fcrplatop 1 iftb'-nfaqlfog . 
jnfem-^ajw^the' dudhflifl was *tagrt'khitf ! in i 
her maimer* 'fa^VfeHhdetSi the guests'.<jid not' 
fWl to xuaTk that hpr gracious ladyshM did' 
oftentimes lobk'teiriirdfrtbe new brufes/rtadr 
tliat bis tears did' sometimes roll 'dOwh her 
cheek the while." \- 


THE COCOA-NUT PALM. - 

To a town-bred Englishman, the sight,of 
the eoaa nuci/era growing in its native lttxu*- 
riance, would suggest little more than untidy: 
orange shops, in which the nut is dealt out to 
retailers ; apple-stalls upon which the kernel 
is displayed, to tempt amateurs, at a penny a 
slice ; coir-matting woven from the fibre* of 
the shell, and. patent candles made from the 
oil expressed from the nut. He might aiso, 
possibly, suppose that to be the same tree 
he is indebted to for an excellent breakfast 
beverage: but in that he would be mistaken ; 
for the cocos, of which chocolate is manu¬ 
factured, is the seed of the Thcobroma cacao. 

To a native of Ceylon, the cocoa-nut palm 
calls up a far wider range of ideas ; it asso¬ 
ciates itself with nearly every want and con¬ 
venience of Ids life. It might tempt him to 
assert that if he were placed upou the earth 
with nothing else whatever to minister to his 
necessities than the cocoa-nut tree, he could 
pass his existence in happiness and content. 

When the Cingalese villager has felled or.e 
of these trees after it has ceased bearing (sty 
in its seventieth year) with itstruuk he builds 
his hut, and his bullock-stall, which he 
thatches with its leaves. HiB bolts and bars 
are slips of the bark ; by which lie also sus¬ 
pends the small shelf which holds his stock ot 
home-made utensils and vessels. He fences 
his little plot of chillies, tobacco, and fine 
grain, with the leaf-stalks. The inflint is 
swung to sleep in a dude net of coir-string 
made from the husk of the fruit; its meal of 
rice and scraped, efleoa-nut is boiled over a 
fire of cocoa-nut shells and husks, and is 
eaten off a dish formed of fhe plaited green 
leaves of the tree, with a spoon cut out of 
the nut-shell. sWhen ho goes availing by 
torch-light his net' is of cocoa-nut fibre; the 
torch, or chute, is abundle of dried cocoa-nut 
leaves and flower-stalk*: the little canoe is a' 
trunk of the cocoa palm-tree, hollowed by Ms' 

■ own hands. He carries home feds net and his- 
f Btring of fish oA'a yoke, or pingo, funned of a 
i cocoa-nut stalk. "When he is thirsty, ho 


of drrhdk, distilled from the fenpented juice 
of the pahpa, and dances to the music - of .rtjdft 
cocoA-nui castanets; if he be we&Ty, he quad's 
“ toddy,** W the unfermented jtnCe, and lie 
flavours hlrenrty with vinegar maflfefrOtu ’this 
toddy. f Should he be' sitft, Ms’ body'-Will. be 
rubbed 'with cocoa-nut'’oiljhe sweetens’hip 
coffet 'with jaggery ,' or^cocda-hut stagair, and 
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.-'^rttew-it'-with docojMMit milk} it is sippedby 

pjfejb iigbt of a lamp, constructed from * oeeofcr 
& J Atttenell, and fed by coeoa-nUtoiL. HfodooW, 
hih windows, his shelves; ids ehaH**.the wafeer- 
, gutter under the eaves, all are made from the 
wood of- the tree. HisepooUs, his forks, his 
basins, his mugs, his salb-callare, his jars, his 
child’s money-box, axe all constructed from 
the shell of the nut. Over his conch when 
bom, and over hiBgrave when buried, a 
hunch of ooooa-nut blossoms is hung, to charm 
away evil spirits. 

This ‘ pakn is assiduously cultivated in 
€eylon, in tdpee, or gardens; and it was long 
heaeved that the rude native system of culture 
•was the best; but experience has shown the 
fallacy of this opinion. Hence, the Cingalese 
continue to find the manual labour, but the 
HWliahman provides skill and implements. 

There is a good road to within a couple of 
mSes of the plantation 1 am about to describe ; 
so that the visitor has little difficulty in per¬ 
forming this much of the journey. The 
remaining two miles lies through a sandy 
tract of very fiat and rather uninteresting 
country. Here and there, amidst a maze of 
paddy fields, areca-nut topes, and patches of j 
low thorny jungle, are dotted little white- 
walled huts. They are much cleaner than 
any such near thetowns of Ceylon ; attached 
to each is a small slip of ground, rudely 
fenced, and half-cultivated, witb»a few sweet 
potatoes, some chillies, and a Bfctle tobacco 
and fine grain. It was midday when I started, 
on foot, to this estate. The sun was blazing 
above in unclouded glory. Under tbe sliade 
of a bread-fruit tree the owner of the first hut 
I got to, was dozing and chewing betel-nut, 
evidently tasting, in anticipation, the bliss of 
Buddha’s paradise. The wife was pounding up 
something for curry; the children were by 
her side—the boys smoking tiny cheroots, the 
girls twisting mats. It was fortunate for me 
that the sandy path was overshadowed by 
jungle-trees, or my progress would have been 
-intpowable. Not a breath of air was stirring 
amidst that dense mass of vegetation; not a 
twig -Pf a leaf could be persuaded to move; 
theSteng paddy (young nee) stalks glittered 
and spark'' ! In their watery resting-places, as 
thOajp-they. were made of the purest bur¬ 
nished silver. The buffaloes had taken to 
their noon-day watering-places. The birds 
were 8vidriatly;4one up, and were nowhere to 
be seen ;■ the beetles crawled feebly over the 
cooler sbrabsybot they could not get up a 
single lmmxxm buzzauiongst them ml; even 
the busy little oate perspired, and dropped 
their liuiputhm loads. Well, the dry ditch 
and thomy fenee that form the boundary and 
protection of the-astute were at last reached, 
and the little'gate <aud watch-hut were 
passed. The ■ watcher,-®*** Meeotyn, was a 
Malay, moustachioed Ke^i fistW; for the 
natives oftimconatryoan'rwefv depended 
on as protectors of feKpeyty against their 
follow-villagers. A; -narrow belt of jungle, 


troes, and shrubs had barin' left quite round 
the plantation, .to assist la keeping out cattle 
and wild animals, which are frequently very 
destructive to a young- cooparnut estate, in 
Bpite of jomed watohen, ditehea,<8ttd feness. 
Passing through this belt, I found on entering 
an entirely new scene.* before and around 
me waved, gracefully, the long shilling 
leaves of three hundred’aeree of cocoa-nut 
palms, each acre containing, on an average, 
eighty trees. It was, indeed, a beautiful and 
interesting sight. Two-thirds of these trees 
were yielding ample crops, though only in 
their ninth year; in two years more they 
will, generally, bo in full bearing. Unlike the 
rudely planted native garden, this estate had 
been most carefully hud down.;,the young 
plants had all been placed out at regular 
intervals and in perfectly straight lines, so 
that, looking over the estate in either 
direction, the long avenues presented one un¬ 
broken figure, at once pleasing to the eye, and 
easy of access. But, if these interminable 
masses of palms appeared a lovely picture, 
when regarded at some little distance, how 
much was their beauty heightened on a nearer 
inspection! Walking close under the shadow 
of their long and ribbon-like leaves, I could 
sec how thickly they were studded with 
golden-green fruit, in every stage of growth. 
The sight was absolutely marvellous; were 
such trees, so laden, painted by an artist, his 
production would, in all probability, be pro¬ 
nounced unnatural. They appeared more 
like some fairy creations, got up fur my 
especial amusement; resembling nearly those 
gorgeous trees which, in my youth, I de¬ 
lighted to read about in the “ Arabian 
Nights,” growing in subterranean gardens, 
and yielding precious stones. They hung 
in grape-like clusters around the crest of 
the tree; the large golden ripe nuts below, 
smaller and greener fruit just above them; 
followed by scores of others in . all stages, 
from the blossom-seed to the half-grown; 
it was impossible to catch a glimpse of 
the stem, so thickly did the fruit hang on 
all sides. I made an attempt to count 
them :—“thirty—fifty—eighty—one hun¬ 
dred”—I could go no further; those little 
fellows near the ton, peeping up like so 
many tiny dolls’ heads, defied my.most careful 
numerations; but, I feel confident, there must 
have been quite two hundred nuts on that one 
palm. Above the clusters of rich fruit were 
two feather-like flowers, white as snow, and 
smooth and glossy as polished marble; they 
had just burst from their aheaths ; and a 
more delicate, lovely picture could , scarcely 
be imagined. 

A cocoa-nut fomyiu a native > Cingalese 
tope, will sometimes yield fifty nntafo twelve 
months ; but the average t)fsth*jnrj eeldbm 
give more than twenty ■hveintitayuan,. Kris; 
therefore;, very •evident that SuetpeMkvrikitt 
may be emfAspad beneficially; 
vation,,as wep.ua. oaaay.othatij 
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THE COCOA-NUT PALM. 


; I was at first rather startled at perceiving 
a'tally half-naked Cingalese away in /the dia- 
tance, with agun at.least half** long, again 
«s himself, longblack hair over his shoulders, 
mid bunchoe of something hanging at has 
girdle.' He was watching some game aafcongst 
the trees’; at last be bred, ra*^ picked up 
something, and stuck it in his girdle. What 
could it be ? Parrot, pigeon, or jungle-fowl 1 
It was only a poor little squirrel; and there 
were at least two scores of these pretty creor 
tares banging at the waist of the mighty 
hunter ! Fortunately I could speak the native 
language, and was not long in learning the 
canae of this slaughter. It appeared that in 
addition to their pretty bushy tails, glossy 
coats, and playful gambols, the squirrels have 
very sharp and active teeth, and an uncom¬ 
mon relish for the sweet tender buds of the 
cocoa-nut flower, which they nip off and destroy 
by scores, and of course lessen by so much 
the future crop of fruit. Hundaful of the 
buds, lay half-eaten around each tree, and I 
no longer felt astonished-at this species of 
sporting. 

The ground had evidently been well 
cleared mom jungle plants, not one of which 
was to he seen in all this tract: a stout and 
healthy-lookiiig grass was springing up along 
the avenues; whilst, at certain intervals, 
pashes of Indian corn, sweet potatoes, guinea- 
grass, mid other products—intended for cat¬ 
tle-fodder during dry weather when tho wild 
grasses fail—gave tints of varied luxuriance 
to the scene. 

The ground at this part of the estate sloped 
a little, and I came to an open space, some¬ 
what marshy in appearance. A number of 
cattle, young and olu, were browsing about on 
the long grass, or sipping a draught from the 
clear stream which ran through the low 
ground. They were confined within a rude 
hut stout fence, and on one side was a range 
of low sheds for their shelter. The cattle 
appeared in good condition ; they were pur¬ 
chased, when very young, from tlie drovers 
who bring them in hundreds from the 
Malabar Coast; and many were then fit for 
the cart, the carriage, or the knife. At the 
end was a manure shed, and outside stood a 
keeper’s hut, with a store attached, in wliich 
were piled up dried guinea-grass, maize, &c. 

The nuurare-pit was deep and large, and in 
it lay the true secret of the magical produc¬ 
tiveness of the trees X had just seen. Good 
seed {floated in light free roil, well cleared 
and drained, will produce a fine healthy tree 
in a few. years; and, if to this be added occa¬ 
sional supplies of manure aud a few waterings 
during the dry season, an abundant yield of 
fruit will most assuredly reward, the toil and 
outlay of the cocoa-nut cultivator. 

: 'Lssviagp^siqr ■ I strolled through the next 
held, to'seej'wltot-a number of little boys were 
to <bn»y» abtmE .-/Rhero were a dozen block 
nrohias; running* about from tree to tree ; 
so met i mes they stopped, clambered up, and 


appeared to have very particular business to 
transact at the sterna of the leaves; but 
oftener they passed on oontented with a mate 
glance upwards at the fruit They, had a 
sharp-pointed instrument in the baud: whilst 
at the wrist of each was hung a cocoa-nut 
shell. 1 paused to see what one of these 
children was searching for, half hid as the 
little fellow was amongst the gigantic leaves. 
Intently scrutinising his motions, I-.observed 
that ho forced the little sharp instrument 
into the very body <31 the tree: down it went 
to the inmost core of the giant stem: all his 
strength was employed; he strained and 
struggled amongst the huge leaves, as though 
he were engaged in deadly strife with sumo 
terrible boa or chut ah. At last lie secured 
his antagonist, and descended with something 
alive, small and black, and impaled on the 
barbed point of his little weapon. A few 
questions elicited the whole secret. The 
cocoa-nut tree, it seems, has many enemies be¬ 
sides squirrels : the elephant, the wjkl hog, 
the rat, the white aut, the porcupine, the 
monkey, and a large white worm, either 
attack it when young, or rob it of its fruit 
when mature, liut the moat numerous and 
persevering enemy wliich it has to encounter 
from the age of three years until long alter 
it produces l'ruit, is the eooroominya, orcocoan* 
nut beetle ; a black hard-coateil creature, with 
beautiful wings, and a most powerful little 
tusk, which it employs with fetal ■ activity 
to open a way into the trunks of the palms. 
Its labours commence in the evening, aud by 
duly morning it will l>e buried half-a-dozen 
inches deep, in the very centre of the tree; 
where, if not detected, aud removed,-it feeds 
on the soft pithy fibres, deposits itseggs, sad 
docs not depart in less than two or fkfreedays. 
These holes are always made in rtth softest 
ft&t; sweetest part of the tree, near the crown; 
and, in youug plants, they prove seriously 
hurtful; checking the growth, and impairing 
the health of the iiffcure tree. In a morning's 
walk an active lad will frequently secure as 
many as a score of these cooroominyaa ; which 
after being killed, are strung up oil lilliputian 

g ibbets about the estate, as a warning to their 
ve friends. 

Farther on I perceived, gathered in anxious 
consultation, throe of the lads around a 
tree that was loaded with fruit; they looked 
up at the leaves; then at the root; then at 
the trunk. At last, one little fellow started 
off, swift-footed as a hare, and was soon out of 
right. The others began scraping the earth 
from the root sa fest as possible ; ami nil the 
information they would impart was “ 
gaka," or. sick tree ; so that there was nothing 
for it bat to imagine that the little messenger 
had been despatched for the doctor. He soon 
egmi; back, not with themedieioe-mau, but 
a mamootUi or Dutch hoe/and a ooftfe,- bf 
sharp hilt -hook; And then the-busy work 
Went on again. In little more time than X fake 
to tell the story, the soil was removed from 
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dbortithakoot, a bob wto discovered! in 4ie whole «f itwasplssitaS, ^ 

'.'■'.tropjtW its eouiwfl upward* awHMftiftMi promi«*<if being/one day^l&fe'/fldfotffi&d in 
v me*a* of a uaneiprobej: 'WithfifrlVIMlfo, m# ?»'»■/;«.• •** 1 ).{<-* ■.->• v-»tU 

flCMle faffre cojniwneftdi cutting «ix (Opening; From this low ground £ strolled throifch' 

V M __ £ J .1 - **- 4 —» nl 'tfrh.w* Ifci * A - -■ - ■ - - 1 lkH« U .mrtMun I- .-»4 .. I. * * iS J»^P. . 


takefcbie ^symptoms oi lufaettniu m i<mg afternoon sun, wmcu vra* atut ccmiiram^Ie. 1 
leaves were drooping' at * tbs end, 4ud' tjpgea The trees oh this Bide were' evidently‘ hhlfc? 9 
witha l ncldy^Ajw^niany i of’wenut« had they had « greater numbef'of'ripe frdifcy to!#. 
Men off, ana -others had -evidently half 1 a further away in the distance might hett&irqf 
mind to follow the eft^mple. The flower, multitude of men and boysbuBily ongsgeii'% 


hadelse been nuts, rihe bole was now com* overseer, was occupied In counting them* tot 
plefoqoitMwaa' large enough for the smallest they were tossed into the 1 bullock cart. 'The" 
roytoforoehis hand in ; and it soon brought expertness of the - boys in limbing' three 
away a basket full of pith and powdered wood smooth, broken, and branohtess' tWfekj*%y file 
from- the-hodyof.the tree. There, amidst aid of a small band formed by twisting W 
theUruin, i -was the enemy that had caused portion of a eocoa-nut leaf, was truly aatonwb- 
to-touch -mischief and ’labour. It was au mg. lu a moment’their smalt feet graced’ 
unsightly worm,aboutfour inches in length, the trunk, aided by the twisted leaf,'whilst 
and as thick as one’s small -Anger, having their hands were employed above) they 
a dUU white body and black head. I then glided upwards, and with a quick eye detected 
began - to wonder What had next to be done, the riper fruit which, rapidly twisted front 
whether the tree would die after .all this their stalks, were flung tb the ground.' Their 
hacking and maiming. Would the medicine- companions below were busy in removing the 
man now he sent for 1 No. The interior of nuts; which for young children isnoeasytmik- 
the -wounded tree, as well as the aperture, was the nuts frequently weighing fifteen tor' ^henty 
thoroughly freed from dirt and decomposed i pounds each nut, with the husk or outer Whin 
fibre!—which might haVeaided in hatching any! on them. The natives have a simple‘bob- 


the. palm-tightly filled, with day. I was of them with ease, when 1 otherwise' Mie would' 
assuredthat nob more than one of ten trees, be a task of difficulty. The awls have liifl*^ 
thus treated, ever fails to recover its health, if any, stalk: the practice,"thetrefdte;'ia to- slit^ 


caaional shot or two during the night. Wild length without breaking it, and- thus’ tig? bwi^- 
hogs and porcupines are caught in traps, and together; -in this way the‘little- urfchbb 
hunted by dogs. The monkeys are shot down scamper along with the nuts slung uerotto- 
like the squirrels, and the white ants ato their shoulders, scarcely-feeling the weight! 1 
poisoned- -, Iu spite aH these measuRfe S 1-1 followed the loaded eartsi They-wen*' 
however, an estate often suffers very severely^ halted at si large enclosure, inside of which J 
and its productiveness is much interfere were huge pens formed of jungle about* 
with, by these many depredators. ten feet in neight; into these thermits were-' 

The spil.over which I had as yet passed stored and re-couuted; a certain numtar only 
had been ..oft O'ie uniform description—-a light bring, kept in each, as the pens are dll of the 
sandy earth, containing a little vegetable same dimensions. Adjoining, wus another) 
matter, and'but a little. Afterwards, I ar- and still larger space lying lower, with sduaw 

rived at- tract of planted land, quite deep ditches and ]iits in the midst.' Here- 

different IjyM^Mituto and mode oft cultivation, the outer husk is stripped off, preparatory 
Ik was Stiffer character, deeper in to breaking the nut itself , in- «rder -to< 

«Mr, afrffA»||,hwedj. This portion of-the obtain the kernel: which -ban to- be ’dried-! 

’?»*■- ■ r * A: ' •_‘t ;a I_/_A-v^ •!_„ u 


croacluneii^^^iSitt^b^a-denBe mass ©flow ifc i® removed aud< beaiien <nx 
}un^|-M|h<n!toto ! totd’ -ztods. To drive away free the- woody elaiitiei fibre frotn dirt -and' 
.these detoatifewd'weatorwi from the 1 vicinity fasttass .eefeeto^k-'ttoaltdto 1 : ; This 1 ’is’ -a»-'«tiOntt 


^hesedeunmn 
of the ViWfig* 
during the drj^ 
thgt the scflFqft 
rank from iton 


^i«tamsphefWhMadrsu>,/the 1 required. 


i 'toesMretofrom the' vicinity Useless vegriable'toaittov'j ;TtiU’ l ia’ , o''n*wtii 
flnfa^' was fired 

ath^.^.^^nperijejlved M^»W «b i i *l r TW 

ibilj,* . wet and fibre, afeevt vim ^rtsll on' the! slfodyv. 

mt^tlqxuriant ground, utoto f g oes a rude asaoii^aent^tfito* 5 
' .-Tfjgie - opetned tketo quaittintoidvtofertoiiM bhie^rqtonhblbhr, 
PtoSTOstaft,- and isttoeavJ4rin»efr^er to'-*hh’4^^ 

&!$»% M8&- Joik.#! 











ch«i«j*k.DO THE SMITH FIELD- BULL ffiO' JUS COUSIN OF NINEYEU. 


ti»o mMa aw either sold liar 


cumeeJ sible. This necessitates a never-ending round 


leaving learned this mucb, I strolled property at least once in the day, often 
thrtmgh the neat small Held, and along a patch twice* Neither is it unusual for bun to make 
of guinetMpass, to see what was going on in “a. round ” daring the night. On the whole, 
thab<jjre0wna The ueat-looking building ad* therefore, he enjoys no sinecure, 
joining was jhe superintendent’s bungalow; The manufacture of orrack is entirely in the 
and the long sheds and open spaces in their hands of the natives, who employ stills of the 
Qtoqt and, rear were for drying the nuts, into rudest construction * v the permission to retail 
what is termed cojtparah, in which state they arrack and toddy is annually fanned out by 
aw ground up tor pressure. It was a busy the Ceylon Government; the renters sM> 


scene, indeed, and the operations require natives, who frequently pay as much as sixty 
constant vigilance On the pari; of the manager: thousand pounds annually for the monopoly { 


all the work is carried on in the rudest about one-eighth part of the entire revenue 


vat au the work is earned on in 

simple implements, of the island. 

HnU-a-dnzen stout lads were Bested, cross- If we consider the very light and poor 
legged, on the ground, each with a heap of nature of the soil in which cocoa-nut oulti- 
nuts by his aide. The rapidity with which they votura is earned on, it cannot but be matter 
seized these, and with one sharp blow of a for wonder that those trees attain so large a 
heavy knife, split them precisely in half, and size, and yield such bulky and continuous 
flung them away into other heaps, was re- crops duruig so many yean. Not unfne- 
marknblc. It seemed to lie done with scarcely quentlythey reach a height of sixty feet, and 
an effort; yet on handling the broken nut, one yield lully fifty nuts each tree per annum, 
( cannot help being struck with its thickness gathered m alternate months, and continue in 
' and strength. Smaller boys were busily cm- bearing for seventy, and sometimes for ninety 


ployed in removing these heaps of split fruit 


A calculation, based on tilde data. 


to thif huge open spaces; where others, {shows that one acre of yellow sandy soil will 
assisted by a few women, were occupied m i produce, without the aid of manure, a weigbhjM 
placing them in rows close together with the of fourteen and a quarter tons in green fruroT 
open i>art upwards, so that the kermis may and seven tons ot leaves annually. To yielj* 
be fully esi>osed to the direct rays ot the sun. this once or twice may not seem deserving oft 
In this way they remain fur two days, when much wonder; but that this production » 
the fruit, partly dried, shrinks from the shell, should continue for half a century, without 
and is removed. Two more days’ exposure to auy renovation of Boil, and only accidental 
the tun in fine weather will generally complete j supplies of manure, cannot but be considered 
the drying process. The Kernels are then called a remarkable instance of the unaided fertilise 
copptrah, and arc brittle and unctuous in the ing ]towers of nature. 


To convert this material into oil, the 
natives employ a very prinutivo mill, worked, 
by bullocks, and called a eheekoo ; this process 
is vary slow, and the oil never clean. Eu¬ 
ropeans have, however, obviated these objec¬ 
tions, and manufacture the cocoa-nut oil by 
means oi granite crushers and hydraulic 
presses, worked by steam-power. This is 
only done in Colombo, to which place, of 
course, the copperah has to be conveyed. The 
refuse of the oil-presses—the dry cake or 
po*>utc —is very useful as food for cattle and 
poultry, said not less so as a manure for the 
pabn-txew<, when moistened, and applied in a 
partially decomposed.state. 

Not a particle of this valuable tree is lost. 
The fresh juice of the blossom which is broken 
oft to allow it to flow freely,' is termed, as we 
have said, toddy; add is drank, when quite 
new, .ss a cool usd plewaotigftnfreshiug bever- 
whoa, fermented, it is distilled,, and 
y«ld# that leas harmless/ liquor known as 

tdtik'ji nil < i 

AU. these Operations are not carried on with 
eoeqi tod. regularity. The Oingolese are an 


THE SMITH FIEJJ) BULL TO HIS 
COUSIN OF NINEVEH. * 

Cousin, the distance of the seas 
Destroys no good beast's sympathies ; 

And whether you be there, os hero. 

Or on your travels, ancient seer. 

Thy veins o0 royal btopd are full— 

I feel you are a brother BulL 
Therefore, I now take up my hoof 
To write these lines by way of p?oof; 

And if gall-bladders for my ink , 

I use, it is to trudm men think '* 

» 1 i • 

I reverence your patriarch age, 1 

Your knowledge of tho histone page; 

And when I learn the mutilations > *i u ' 
You've suffered—loss from tune than astionoitf ^ 
It makes my horns bum cold end, pole, ; i 

While wrath uplifts my stiffe ning tad. 


Would spurn tberdeks sad fends to fire. 


• ti . 1 isf * .- _ , _ . fivtuu WIIUU W**v swv«w PMW W UlVij 

idle, Bade; lige.-many/better men, thsur chief j< i yourhfert, rtdffM bigU with pride 

pressure is to. psrftnsa as Httk work as- pos-l Until it burst your mtttUe aide. " 











HOUSEHOLD words, . 


[CoirfuaUdfcj 


jl caanot writo in hicroglyphies r 
f But now. a bright eye o’er the, dip, fix,, .j 
To watch your coming to our shores,. ■ ^ ,. „ 
Saluting you with bollo wnjg ««A; 

Sounds that conaprise tbe highestgreauag, 
And tell of wrbngs'ftuf Worse then Coring. 

To die is natural—to l>e eaten, 

Earth’s JaW'J bnt to be basely beaten— 
Forming no part of Nature’s rules— 

Shows, that some men ore brutes and fools. 

Now, Royal Cousin, would'st thou know 
YThy thus my nostrils sniff and blow; 

’TXm wrath, and scorn, and smell of blood—- 
Smitbfield blaspheming in its mud— 

Drovers, with tuck’d-up sleeves, and faces 
lain, devils, who wager at grimaces: 

The boil of blows—the torches’ glare; 

The rushing madness, foulness, flare; 

While civic magnates Bit and dine 
Cht beef— w beef! and o’er their wine. 
Declare this murderous market-place 
An honour to the human race. 

Some sons of Adam—worthy men,* 

Have sought to purify this den; 

Select a spot beyond the walls, 

Where every Bull that bows and falls, 

Slay, with becoming dignify, 

Adjust his mantle ore ho die. 

Well, if ’twore so; and since by fate 
And metaphysical aid, his date 
Is ever shorten’d; in his end 
Remember this—he dies a friend. 

But men who eat us, boiled and roast, 

Too oft forget their Bovian host; 

Nay more, forget their follow-creatures 
In praising Smithfield's murderous features, 
With all tire vices, fevers, groans. 

That'breed a curse beneath its stones. 
Wherefore, before ’tis swept away, 

On liveried marrow-bones they pray 
That the Most Gracious Queen alive < . 
Would only take a morning drive, / 

And be convinced at once—smell, sec, 

The market’s rare salubrity; 

And grant her sanction to a scheme 
Worthy of wisdom’s brightest beam, 

( If shy eli .tige ho on the cards— 

Tosnovo it just a hundred yards. 

k* 

Bt& Royal Cousin, yonr high mission, 

To Hffy One’s Great Exhibition, 

Is not'.to Show your ancient learning, 

Butfotopraetioe knowledge turning; 
And/tbertfotte you will see us righted, 
Alfchougffifthe " City ” be benighted. 

I, fidlhf hfl^to this great end, - 
A Cattls- nnukot Model send— 

Projected by ope Thomas Dunhill— 

Where pumps for ever muy the, tun fill; 
Whore spaon-ssid allotments, large, 

Shall sink pith ahame the City barge; 

Whore screens shall rise op, brood and high, 
For safety, care, and deoency; 


INDIAN RAILROADS AND-BRITISH 
> COMMERCE. : : - 


Nkablt two hundred and fifty years .have, 
elapsed since a, small band of EimliMiineTebant 
adventurers went out, urged -try » epuatof 
enterprise almost heroic in those days, of dank 
and difficult navigation, and established them* 
selves under, the protection of native princes, 
at Surat, then (me of the principal, now a 
decayed town and port on the eastern coast 
of the Indian Peninsula. A lew yean later 
Bombay, the germ of our Indian empire, fell 
to ns as part of tire marriage portion which 
Catherine of Braganza brought to our own 
Charles th% Second. 

in those days the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
and the Preach, had triumphantly established 
many and rich colonies and dependencies, in 
seas where the British dog was scarcely 
known, unless when borne by pirates and buc¬ 
caneers. Toward the close of the seventeenth 
century, the humble merchant who then 
represented the struggling fortunes of the 
East India Company in Bengal, having nego¬ 
tiated the purchaser of a small tract of land . 
for a factory on the banks of the Ganges,' 
selected the site for the future Calcutta, the 
city of Palaces, round t he spot where he was 
accustomed to smoke his hookah under the 
shade of a wide-spreading tree. 

Tbe rising wealth, power, and influence, of 
the British Merchant Company excited’ the 
suspicions of their neighbours; the native 
Inman princes, urged by the jealousy and the 
intrigues of the French and Portuguese, who 
had preceded us in forming settlements, com¬ 
menced a series of wars. More than once 
the fate of oar future empire hung upon a 
thread; the fate of the officers and ladies 
thrust into the Black Hole of Calcutta, when 
that city was besieged and taken by Surajah 
Dowlah, was a favourite tale of horror among 
our grandmothers. 

It happened, however, that among the 
clerks sent out to keep the accounts of the 
Company, at Beventy pounds a year, was 
one Robert Clive, the unruly son of a poor 
Shropshire clergyman. He, finding himself 
abandoned in a besieged fort, by cowardly 
incompetent offioers, threw down the pen, 
took up tbe sword, and commenced a career 
of conquest, second only in marvellous success 
toTthat of Napoleon, daring which he hud, 
broad and deep, the foundationsof the empire 
which now extends from Cape Comorin .to 
the boundaries of the Chinese and Burmese 



u was in. 1752, at . the battle of Plassra, 
Clive—commanding adfttle army of English 
and seapoys,, vast; iMpfefiaed by hunseifirr 
defeated Surajab - Dwiph at the head of 
seventy thousand native troops, and. Caaqaersd 
the whole of . Bengal at a bfoyr. ‘WhatGUva 


snoaession oS~. kM&'eminept for - 

adfflinistrarive; sk% completed. 
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and Elplunatoae, Wellesley, Wellington, Mai- of wages, in the reign of tie Emperor Akbar, 

U- t - -. _ ^___ J 1_A. • il T.lii . i m 1 . • 9 


uu.rigu« auu imwvw jcuauubj, witn. xuuse outauuog unaer tne xSntisa rule, 
- internal insurrections and external wars, the condition of the Indian pennant has to no 
often by means meet unscrupulous and un- cose deteriorated, and in many 
justifiable, oftener by the irresistible force of improved. " 

circumstances, almost always against the will Bat this is not enough. We still find large 
of' thfe Merchant Directory sitting at home, populations, in the midst of vast parts of 
anxious for peace and profit, British power, fertile, uncultivated lp.n<l, naked and all but 
in constantly widening circles, has extended starving; we find famine decimating the 
from the more ancient settlements of Bombay, inhabitants of one district, while in another 
Calcutta, and Madras, until it has enclosed distant but two or three hundred miles, grain 
the whole Indian Peninsula, with the excep- rots in the field for want of a market. We 
tion of a few kingdoms and principalities, find the coumunption of British manufactures, 
nominally independent, but, in reality, existing compared with the population open to us, in- 
only by sufferance ; and certain, at no distant significant and scarcely increasing; the supply 
time, to be absorbed in British India. of those articles of raw material most needed, 

At this moment less than ten thousand and for the growth of which the soil, and the 
European military and civil officers rule and climate, and the habits of the people are well 
tax seventy millions of Mahomedans and fitted—such as wheat, sugar, hemp, and cotton 
Hindoos ; fifty millions more are surrounded —so far stationary, and with respect to cotton 
by our dominions, open to our commerce, and actuallv receding.* To amend this deplorable 
ready to submit to our rule, whenever we state of affairs is not less our interest 
choose to accept their homage. our duty. 

India is at peace : no longer removed from The great mass of the Indian population 
ub by the uncertain length oi a sailing voyage, are poor; but intelligent, willing to labour, 
thanks to the enterprise of Wtigliorn, the anil anxious to purchase British manufactures, 
steam-engine of Watt, and the locomotive of if they had the means. Our only hope of 
George Stephenson, we have recovered— extending our exports to India rests upon 
shortened to thirty days—the ancient over- being able to increase our purchase of their 
laud route between Europe and Hindustan ; agricultural produce. 

at no distant date we may expect to see the j When the once great Indian merchant 
Isthmus of Suez give way before the pressure house of Palmer and Co. entered into eom- 
of advancing commerce, capital, and science, niercial operations among the Goauds, wild 
und to have cargoes forwarded from the tribes on the banka of thePrauheeta, a branch 
Thames, the Mersey, and the Clyde, by the of the Godavery (in longitude eighty degrees 
<hrect route of the Red Sea without trims- East), their speculations threw a circulation 
shipment. of about ten thousand pounds a year into the 

In the midst of the feelings of national frride country. “The effect upon the u f 

and self-gratuialion, which such a retrospect the people was seen within the first year, and 
cannot fail to inspire, conscience, or common continued to improve; those that had scarcely 
sense, or both, ask a plain, practical question, a covering tor tUeir t nakedneas were hardlv to 
which we shall have some difficulty in be recognised in their gay attire. Chintz, 
answering satisfactorily:—Have we done all handkerchiefs, penknives, am} scissors, found 
we.could for the welfare of the native popu- a ready sale ; the men led the way, but tbe 
latign under our charge 1—have we used the women soon acauired a taste for dress.” 
best means in our power to discover the Changes for file purposes of improving the 
wealth, develope the resources, and profitably Government and tightening Die taxation of 
occupy the industry of the inhabitants of the native inhabita n t s of British India must 
these vast and fertile dominions 1 It is true be slow in their operation and uncertain in 
that the Indian husbandman con now pursue their effect. We, in TBn gLnd , in discussin g 
his occupations without fear of seeing his such questions,reason in the dark; for we 
fields laid waste, his children carried into are not dealing with the destinies of an Anglo- 
wptivity, by the invasion of hordes of Saxon race, but with one which, as Sir Thomas 
Mabrattas or Pindames, or by accidents of Munro observed, bail scarcely changed in 
foreign or domestic warfare. Organised robber character since India was first visited by 

WwJ- 1. • .L . J 1.1 _ _ f It * _ t Vv i * at i * 


naw’oeen putaowu y-wia even Due secret nemp, sugar, and wlieat, we increase tue com- 
kksociatj ta Of Thugs has beentinable to resist forts of the peasantry, and the consumption 
surmteSlWnitoe ana power. lift and property of our manufactures, and add to the gross 
«■» •»«« » aqd, to spite * of- occasional amount, while diminishing the indmdual 
Htmrt g rtthe Xiooal Government, there is pressure of taxation. This,, then, would be a 
ewaanp-Wasoif to behave, from the comparison certain good; and our zeal to efiect.it cannot 
ofthertaies levied, and the prices of torn and* fail to be quickened when we remember the 
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ofthe blights' bid friftui pf’AxUOrifeaif 
_ i' fa the only Ooautry w* frsw 


pltoa‘t»]r Mr! JToldft'Cau^iiUaft, 
the Great Indi^3?fenfei*t^ that 

we hire ft fti dur poWeirto increase,* almost; 
, indefinitely, ti*e Mile of ‘ ofir manufactures in 
, ludft, "by the' fciniple process of affording a. 
maiket ifor the produce of the soil. This 
markit ckh only he provided by increasing 
the'road accommodation between the interior 
aodths' coafit. 

At present; the consumption of British 
manufactures in the whole of India amounts 
to about elevenpence farthing per head. The 
inhabitants of the valley of the Ganges, who 
haVCadyantage of water cami&nnication, con- 
* same about one shilling and three half-pence 
per head; while, in the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies, it varies from sovenpence, in the 
one case, to sixpence per head in the other. 
The double consumption in the district in 
which the inhabitants have cheaper means of 
Hftfitfing their produce to market, and obtaining 
rCttim cargoes, speaks volumes. 

On this present occasion, we shall confine 
our'attention to the Bombay district, because 
that is, as Mr. Chapman very clearly shows, 
the port from which we ought to derive an 
ample supply of the Cotton we so urgently 
need; that we do not receive it, is owing to the 
utter absence of roods throughout the district. 

, It appears that at a distance of about one 
hhiidTed and forty miles from Bombay, sepa- 
’ ranted by' a' lofty range of mountains or Qhautn 
there lies' a country about four hundred ana 
: fifty miles from north to south, with an’ 
average breadth of three nundred miles from 1 
wfestt’tq east, the gross surface being, there- 1 
fofcfeiL ojie hundred and tlfirly-five thousand 

1^.51 i__ _ l! _L_l/_ ____• J \ _! 


hixfwfl contain forty-three millions two 
HfiftdriKi thteaand acres applicable to the 
ip* svfbtjif feqtton fit for English use; for it is 
veiSr ClCiiirly made out that while scarcely any 
oottcHi fit w£ J our manufacturers can be grown 
in’^B^pl^Jteolh'the unsuitability ofthe 
cMmkifi) aadlbdt h limited quantity itt the 
MadrSii BrSnd^a# tod other districts—in tyie 
areit aboye Wfe^bed, the cotton grown is fit, 
for'seventy-^iye per tent, of our consumption. 

*That aMttiinption amounts to four huh'*' 
dred ahd eighty hiftliqn'bounds per ahnum ; 
seven ty-fiVpperqeht #bpld'be three hundred' 
and Sixty miui ph vmMtA ; Tlttw, if 'one fourth 
of forty-thrde tefflfqd’ tWO 'hundred thousand 
acres ‘Wert cropp&T effort yifr;ahd produced 
the averture Wright' A£‘k 'htffidrfi! pounds jpOr 
aicSre, the Whdle’creo Voidd fe%n»'’thousand'' 

■ '■ i ei j,,„ yjjt <>» . 

<;*"Tho Goauaswf >.a(4 q^tatofT jfcmTiW. ;<**«. 
CDApniD, 


{prd 'eighty million axuratt^ 

[or throe; timfee'hs-riimjh Ms^p'dohNbtaAtd-ah^ 
l tfoO' ! exiriitig' l ‘ratW ’bf ^cbnsufaptitiitj by.-^oUr 
‘Utaufaeturete.* «■' hi «$*:;.> >• 

' We have 'hot space tO enter into thcdetails/* 
necessary forehowing (as Mr. Cbaptaandeea ■ 
most satisfaertorily)'tne existence 1 Of 1 thfahw^e 
ccfttkitttgrowiug area; nnd 'its cajffcfeilky 'wP' 
growing cotton suited for the British mincet^ ■ 
because it is necessary to explain how- it la i • 
that, in the face of a constant demand in the 1 
British market for the staple, which so far sas ; 
soil, dimate, and ample shindy of Bkftled htiO-J* 
bandmen at moderate wages are concerned, '> 
can be raised in unlimited quantities, the ex* 
port of cotton from Bombay to Liverpool haa 
actually fallen off witbin the last ten years. 

The cotton in question is all brought down 
to Bombay on the backs of bullocks: for want - 
of roads no other mode of conveyance is prac¬ 
ticable. The expense,' the loss of time, the 
damage by accidents of weather, and loss in- 
bad packing, are enormous under the most 
favourable circumstances; but in some sea¬ 
sons, no sufficient number 'of bullocks are to 
be had; those employed are decimated by 
disease and drought. The merchants fre¬ 
quently find themselves compelled either to 
break their contracts, or to see their profits 
consumed in the cost of carriage, if the 
discouraged merchant discontinues for a year 
his purchases, the natives in the interior find 
themselves raddled with crops of cotton 
which they cannot sell at any price: they 
cannot even consume it themselves, or feed 
cattle on it, as if it were grain. Hence, 
they abandon the growth of p crop which'is 
not sure of a market; and, when a failure of 
our usual supply from America compels our 1 
manufacturers to turn to Indit^ they fond 
that, even for money, the staple’is not to be 
bad. Thus, in 1836—twelve years after the 
pacification of the intervening country had 
established the trade in cotton between the 
interior district of Berar and Bombay—the 
import reached thirty-one millions of pounds; 1 
Nine years later, in 1845, it had fallen* to , 
twenty-three millions of pounds. 

This diminution in supply has not been 
caused by diminution in the price paid to the 
cultivator; which has been, for the last sixty 
years, between one penfly* farthing and two¬ 
pence halfpenny per pot^bd; according to the 
quality, but simply froqvthe Want' of certain' 
steady means of conveyance which ■ prevented 
the purchaser—even u a large quantity c»f < 
cotton Wert grown and stedked- i -- i from con¬ 
veying It tp tbecdnqt. ’It has been proved' 
that, m 1843, a gerttieajau. Wko had contracted* 
to deliver five thbuaaim 'bullock loads* of* 
cotton At Bombay, WSfa 1 prevented from*pe£*’ 
forming his contrail Wwtet of'cattle:* add* 
again, mat, in 164fi:fess0ft U^rhi the lftfeai* 1 
waiting invert,' bn hOaVy -Oxpehsta,- fcnfeelM# 
purchased in tfte’bfteribfr, Wfafeh wt*0tto&L i 
prevented .from b«qg Bent forward* bOci&iuse' 
ft 1 ■wor-hecbM &rf ’ ibW'wtf&iiHpitS 
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m.b»r« «• b»g S»s»,f to^exorifontrosaa, 
csoabyaud railroads.,,, Let. ns imagine, elLthn 
raftfKNUfopall the conafo, and. all the turnpike-. 
rOads,with,the exnepriflnof*hput twenty-miles 
out n£ London, -destroyed j that between Lou¬ 
den sand the preeent manufacturing districts, 
foyi* stupendous range, of mountains, only to 
b«. passed at .all at one or two narrow UoiiJ.es; 
addA; tropical climate, burning droughts at 
one .period! of tile year, at the other deluges of 
raw, turning the dry watercourses of the hot 
seaaod into impassable .torrents; and wo have 
a country somewhat, resembling that between 
tlrapart of Boiulsny and the cotton-growing dis¬ 
trict. If, then, over such a country, all pro¬ 
duce for shipment at the port of London had 
to be conveyed on the backs of animals, horse* 
or bullocks,* it is quite evident that thu pre¬ 
sent enormous traffic would dwindle away to 
such a minimum, that in a very few years the 
records of the former enormous influx of goods 
would become quite incredible. Towns and 
villages, now carrying on a brisk exchange 
with London, would be compelled to resigu 
foreign luxuries, to consume, their own pro¬ 
duce, and he as much as possible self-supiwrt- 
ing. To take a simple case, it is quite certain 
that scarcely any number of horses could be 
arranged so as to carry the number of pas- 
eengei-s who are now daily carried through 
England by railway, Iwcause with animals, as 
you increase the number, you increase the 
difficulty, of feeding them. 

At present it is calculated, by Mr. Chap¬ 
man, that one million eight hundred thousand 
bullocks traverse the few routes practicable 
across the Gliauts, in carrying the traffic be¬ 
tween the interior and Bombay, of which one 
hundred and eighty thousand couvey cotton. 
These animals travel in single file, at the rate 
of threo miles an hour, over tracks worn by 
. the .foot of their predecessors, depending for 
food and water on what can be picked up on 
the way, sometimes delayed by torrents 
swelled with the molting of the mountain 
snow, sometimes struggling through morasses, 
sometimes thriven amd by heat and drought, 
sometimes struck down in thousands by an 
epidemic,. and foil, to rot on the roadside, 
pouting the air $uul.poisoning the water.,to 
the .grievous damage,of the droves.that follow 
In.their.track. . «. 

. Under such opposing circumstances, it is not 
extraordinary tlfoWuur commerce with Ind ia 
makes, stow- progress,, Jifowms of laws, apd 
Of, rules,: improvements pf docks and. mem 
QOvth^ewst. wiU do lj^fo towwdsi establish- 
‘i*g„a .istwiy. oomihercial ,barter of . raw- 
foptWfilj m (Wnnfofitawed, goods between, 

,we, |»ave te^m 
tk+tivfanoii w'W^be fppea* agncttfou^j 

wldchpr^mtii 
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sort of, republic, ruled ay the Tatet or hea|~' r 
man, the .C'hougula his. assistant, and the 
KooUcurnUi or accountant, with some others. ; 
Besides these, the village maintains, a*pwflipll 
officer*, a hand of artisans ; these, where the,' 
village can afford it, number twenty-four* 
The carpenter stands at the head, next corned; 
the blacksmith, the goldsmith and ossayer of 
coins, the shoemaker, the jiotter, the liarber, 
the leather ropemaker, the butcher, the 
washerman, astrologer, bard, dancing-girl, 
water-carrier, &c. 'Hie remuneration, beside 
a piece of land, is by a stipend in grain from 
each cultivator, in return for which, cus¬ 
tomary services are jierfomed. The car¬ 
penter and blacksmith ore required to repair 
and construct implements, wells, and other 
matters connected with cultivation. This 
system, as is well expressed by the author,, 
from whom we have abridged these detaila- 1 - 
*Ureotyped the India of the day —to lead the 
Indian people, bound hand and foot, by cu»- 
tom and precedent, on the jwitli of material 
improvement. Precept is insufficient, theymust 
lie taught by example. Tlu-y are more ready 
to cony what they see to lie useful, than is 
usually imagined, but books will not teach 
them. Let them see how well an improved , 
plough works, and they may be led .to try it, 
and to imitate it. 

The grand instrument for effecting a peace¬ 
ful, profitable, social, commercial and agricul¬ 
tural revolution in India, will be the railroad 
—that divining rod of the nineteenth century 
—which not. only discovers treasures, but 
creates them. 

In this country w# have seen the railroad 
stimulating conveyance and interchange, 
opening mines and* creating ports, but the 
effects were not startling, because we already 
lived in the atmosphere of commercial bustle 
created by the most perfect system of turn¬ 
pike roads an<h canals in the world. lu the 
United States of .America, the railroad has 
performed, an ;additibnajf task: piercing, 
primaeval, forests, and passing over deserts 
and morasses, jto reach fertile fond for agri¬ 
culture^ and favourable sites for ports, carrying 
with it. , the population to till the soil,'anti 




with it the population to till the soil,/and, 
build the city created bv the power of step*. 
It is .as,a coloniser that the railroad h^s 
played the greatest part in America; receiving 
and dfotributfog the overflowing, emigrant. 
miUfops ; of, JSurppo. In India 
America,,.an, ample supply 
fond;., there is an even ra?eater ,degcsje ; . Oil 
isofotfoh, than existed m. 


Ettrefoltivate the land: because ttuiffiffis "6f the 
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both plentiful in that district; a large increase | 
of cotton cultivation would be certain, thou- 


Moiv evidence might he accumulated, but 
the corn, salt, and cotton cases are alone suffi- 


S$nds would be able to live well and clothe cieutto prove the ahsolute necessity of improv- 
urell, who are now half-naked and half- ing the means of conveyance in India. To do 
starved. The chief tax in India is the hind- tins, the railroad would be at once the cheapest 
tax, the rent, in fact, paid to the Government, and most effective. 

Wild laud, cultivated, would become subject Two railroads are now in progress on oppo- 
to tax, and tbuB, without an increase in the site sides of the Peninsula—one from a point 
expenses of Government, Indian revenues near Calcutta, for a distance of about one 
would increase. But, not only revenues, hundred and twenty miles, to certain coal- 
imports would increase, too j out of every mines; the other from Bombay, for about 
niuepence of British manufactures consumed thirty-five miles, toward a place called C'aUien. 
in India, fourpence consists of cotton goods. Both are being constructed under a guarantee 
Thus then we arrive by railroad at a per- of five per cent, from the East India Company, 
petual circle of prosperity. Commencing with Neither can he considered of much importance 
a l§rge growth of cotton, which affords the in their present dimensions, except ns model 
British manufacturer a constant ample supply lines for the instruction of native labourers 
of the staple on which the livelihood of some and engine-drivers; as instruments for the 
indium and a half of our population depends,. development of the resources of India, they 
comes employment for shipping; while, buying 1 are quite insignificant. That which should 
what we so much need, wo create in. the, be, if we were wise, an extension of the Liver- 
eetton cultivators new customers for thepool and Manchester Railway, a great cotton 
. goods, of which they supply the raw materials, line, stops short of the Passes of the Ghauts, at 
.•swell as for the mixed goods of Yorkshire, a distance of one hundred and twenty miles 
and the hardwares of Sheffield and Bir- from the cotton country. This thirty-five 
mingham. But it is not only cotton culti- miles will cost half a million sterling ; to com- 
vators that will benefit (from the construction plete the scheme of two hundred miles, would 
of railroads in India ; sugar, rice, indigo and cost about two millions ; to unite Bombay with 
fptain, would all find employment for labour the Bay of Bengal, traversing the principal 
•pdf* a market; and salt, so much needed by intervening cities, would cost seven millions, 
the wegetarian Hindoos, would be distributed In the work to which we have so often 
ill-the interior, much to the benefit of the alluded iu the course of this article, a mass of 
Go vernm e nt revenues. ,, evidence seems to prove that what we call the 

r yAfcffierant, every ten or fifteen years, some cotton line from Bombay, constructed accord- 
disirict of India .is ruined by famine; grain ing to Mr. Robert Stephenson’s estimate at 
rises toisuek a price, that, while many mo of fifteen thousand pounds a mile, would pay 
ituatter, ;f!ha#e who survive have transferred private speculators a high rate of interest, if 
all.their su bs t anc e to a few rich grain-mer- the present goods traffic were merely doubled, 
chantaaad ononey-lenders. and have to begin without taking the passenger traffic, into con- 
toe world afresh. Yet toe same want of sidcration at all. It is to be hoped that 
roads, that destroys one district in a failing, private enterprise, which has done such 
mine another by, an abundant harvest, for gloriousthingsan land a^ sea forEngland, 
then grain sinks to so low a price, that the will not again. commence' sowing accunuda- 
wretched cultivators are obliged to fly to the tions of capital' broadcast in Spanish Bonds, 
usurers for .assist anoe to. pay their land-tax. South American Mraeb, arid Mississippi loons, 

During toe lost fsadne at Agra, the Govern- without first investigating the resources ,«f 
ment was obliged to employ and feed sixty our vast Indian fsamte, where millions, rif 
thousand persons in the city, ,and-thirty-seven peaceful, -docile^ iritOTgfikt husbamhftan 
- thousand m the district ; tnedtWB STid for grain wining and able 'tp ijbecc rse opr cusfhtfiMijiS' 
to feed them p«apei% I in<Agcah‘fil^%waa about we Will only enabfe' c theta to. carry ita nripnfc 
thirty tons pesdlem. The eaUtebywhich the the staples of indigo, sugar, ana. cotton* of 


>J^T®4hM*tantewould onjy.be too hfippyAor pwbWbS^jbe bpHttbk; .were incapable hf 
IndioMisUnt.work for Uttie wages. . travelling,and dyingimage. At 

.these railroads could this fericpul; p«riod r atlS^uvpn > *.4^ta«(oe of 

''.Iwptweea the oott»-pwsdacM|gdjds^fhl in tip* 1 about four hundred^miles from Agra, ks,iB)ich 
' interior ami the port of .Bombay, Hie present of the finest grain was to; be boughtfiw two 
minimum cost of conveying oottonby bullocks, shilliuga as would have cost* even if of the 
(with all the risk ana uncertainty,) of four- coarsest kind, sixteen shillings in toe-latter 

r ce per ton per mile, wou ld be exchanged city. Thus, from the want of other th a n hack 
a fixed charge of twopence three farthings bollock conveyance, a price affording., room 
• per mile, with security, certainty,, and capa- for oust of carriage, at the rate of from nine- 
oil ity of delivering any quantity. As the pence to tenpence por mile, was insufficient.to 
Hindoo peasantry oaor afford to sell cotton of procure gram to at ay the horrors of • 

a.quality equal to that which forms seventy- as, owing to drought, there was no forage on 
five. per. cent, of the English consumption, at the roau to sustain them, the mere feeding 
from one penny farthing, to one penny three of the bullocks consumed half the grain 
farthings per. pound ; as land and labour are en route. 

t . til ...Ae i •' it J?_i • 1_f__ Hr . . * .1 . ■ i i i . i « 
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which "Wb stand in ah much need as they iie'dfj 
otar mawntindhardware; ‘ 1 ••,.■ •.'. * f *[i 
; TRe East India Companyp powerful' arijk 
conqueror and arbitrator, like all other 
governments, is the worst, possible at the 
retail departments of administration. The 
Srieiimt deeply-rooted superstitions of Suttee, 
Thuggee, and human sacrifices, it hoe sup- 
wrested in less time than it took to open the 
East to steamers. It eau annex a quarrel¬ 
some 1 kingdom in three months ; but it takes 
three years to consider a crane or jetty ; 
six years to think of a common road ; and a 
generation, if let alone, to consent to a rail¬ 
way. Now, Manchester is celebrated for 
money-miiking; great in agitation; dot un¬ 
successful in polities, and holds a deep stake 
in cotton. Let Manchester, which showed 
London the way to make railroads, unite 
profits and jiairiotiem, by risking something to 
open tiie unknown oases of Central India to 
British Commerce. 


cm rs. 

THE P1MPE. 

The winnings of our “ Ace of Spades”* 
have been doubted by several correspondents 
iu the agricultuml districts. They deny it to 
be the trump card John Sillel made out. 
Wc shall best answer their doubts by referring 
them to John Sillet’s own work, which is 
entitled, “A New Practical System of Pork 
and Spade Husbandry.” It is published iu 
Loudon by Simpkin and Marshall. We may, 
however, meantime observe, that our cor¬ 
respondents betake thojnsdves, in criticising 
John's estimate, of produce for 1847, to the 
favourite parliamentary refuge of calling that 
an “ exceptional year,” which they appear to 
regard as destroying the whole value of the 
foots. On referring to honest John's pam¬ 
phlet, we find that it was indeed an excep¬ 
tional year to him, but in the reverse sense to 
that signified by our correspondents. “ 1 
must Deg my readers to bear in mind,” 
observes he, “that the past year (1847) 
though very favourable for grained crops, 
•yas a very trying one for roots. Iu con¬ 
sequence iny root crops were very much 
feelow the average of other years. I lost 
nearly the whom of my spring crop of 
cabbage plants of fifteen thousand.” The 
introduction to the last edition of his work 
Is. dated 1850, and so far from making any 
complaints of altered prices or condition, he 
continues: “I have for these last seven years 


> ; ih their own account of prices— 
ig Jjropi Birmingham (who, by the 
thetrtiUng omission from John 
$f £§ for potatoes) states 

A-!.’! . p. ftt. ‘ * 1 ' 


thd Jpride bf bhl^As peric, 

and allow# Only 4% ^tpei^ ' for 

butter; while he rbekons -atigMbtee 'peTpoand 
to be the price Of pigk AnOfliCr from 
Harwich states butter at teripefaeft,*^ 
allowB only fourpenee haMpentny for p&S. 
Even the former admits (adding the omisnOn 
for potatoes) that thirty-six* pounds (fix' 
shillings and eightpence may be the nett 

B eds of two acres after supplying thb 
y ; and the latter concedes that a retrim 
of forty-eight pounds six shillings and fouiv 
pence may be practicable—admissions ample 
for the purpose of proving the general case of 
which John Sillet is the practical exponent. 

Having disposed of the specific objections 
of our friends (for whose letters we may take 
'this opportunity of saying we feel jpuch 
! obliged; for it is only by temperate and 
j earnest discussion that truth cap be elicited 
and understood), we shall pass on to the 
generalities of the spade question, saving & 

| word or two in favour of that primitive 
j implement of husbandly. 

| “Tn eariv ages of society.” says Sir John' 
.Sinclair, the founder of the tloard of Agricul- 
j ture, *• when oxen ami horses were cheap, 
when they were fed at little or no expense, 

! when their stables were little better thqn 
' miserable hovels, when the wages of plough- 
| men were low, and when labourers were not 
' sntliciently numerous for carrying on exten- 
! sive cultivation by inauunl laliour, it is not to 
! be wondered at that the invention of the 
plough should be accounted a valuable dis¬ 
covery. But now horses are dear, their ac¬ 
commodation and food expensive, the imple¬ 
ments of husbandry are costly, while labourers 
are abundant and their wages low. For 
porous soils, which have heeu so highly culti¬ 
vated by the small farmers of Flanders, 
manual labour is sufficient for the production 
of abundant crops, dhd turns lip the manure 
which falls below the depth of the plough.” 
—“ Spade husbandry,” observes Hr. yelloly, 
“ is not a system of expense or risk. Less 
capital is necessary for it than ordinary hus¬ 
bandry, from the smaller number of horses 
and implements required, while the advan¬ 
tages are speedily exhibited. Its tendency is 
to diminish the poor-rates, -while it raises the 
amount of the labourer's remuneration, and 
makes it dependent on steady habits of in¬ 
dustry. By turning up or 'loosening the 
ground five or six inches deeper than the 
plough goes, them is an opportunity afforded 
for the descant and diffusion of the roots,' 
which am often interrupted in their progress 
by a hard and impervious subsoil; and with 
regard to wheat, I have observed that the 
number ami length of the roots are much, 
more oemdderable in forked than ia ploughed 
land: and the continual addition ©I decom¬ 
posed matter afforded by a succession *ef rooty 
fibres, must effect a great and penaasssot im¬ 
provement in its productive powem^—^By 
the spade,” says anothqr inMhlwity', *the 
















and tbBrafqra, mot& Mpfy rijttlfodh 
i a flfr dimt^xl ? i. »:•*.. JwMyj^feht t^efte 
qjfcjwlttnr extujpated.jbv ,ben)g j; .#ifei«.§#|||) 
buried or pulflup. j ,*B.d; 
verisajtfou, ‘what i*tOqiwl to fgMRp TOthitfte. 
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jfe*jpieno*, bp weytav teaches, belter. .{turn 
theory,; and,we, learn, from various agricul¬ 
tural reports, ■ a*»l from, jthe parliamentary 
t Allotment System, enough to 
of spade husbandly, and its 
supefituluty over the plough, for, of course, 
#^iaU,holdings., 

“’JjjDr^tfbJla, of Gateshead, obtained, by the 
plc iigh, . thirty-eight bushels of wheat per 
acfe,; by the spade, sixty-eight bushels and a 
l uy l fc .AtSherbome, in Warwickshire, Frede¬ 
rick -Harris, a farm labourer, produced, by 
thp spade, sixteen bushels ana a half of 
wheat, in 1634, on one quarter of un acre, 
being, at the, rate of sixty-six bushels per acre. 
‘Mi;. Gedney, of. Bedenhall, near Harleston, 
ladder of threehundred acres, beginning with 
eighteen, acnes,,increased his spade cultivation 
to fifty acres, encouraged by the luxuriant 
cyops Of all kinds of which it is the result; 

. at a cost, for thorough digging, twelve inches 
4eep, and pulverising the subsoil, and ridging 
14 of only two pounds per acre.” 

These authorities show that John Sillets 
are by no means agricultural phenomena. 
Sir llenry Vavasour instances a cottier, 
tenant of his who rented three acres of 
land; his stock consisted of two cows and 
two pigs; he cultivated his land with the 
assistance of his wife and daughter, twelve 
years, old, at their over hours. They sub* 
sisted on their daily wages at other labour; 
paid their rent by the sale of their butter 
only ; and were in the habit of saving thirty 
pounds a year out of the produce of the sale 1 
of their crops. Mr. flowavd, of Melbonroe 
Farm, had a tenant, who, at his over hours, 
aided by his family, cultivated one acre and a 
Mjltarter, including the site of his cottage and 
. rentes. ■ The land was at first so poor that it 
^p»f|-$ot considered worth five shillings an 
; in a few years, however, care and 

S had improved.it so much that it 
, mop worth , ten pounds seventeen: 
. This poor man, before he had . any j 
,thfi,greatest difficulty in maintaining., 
nifi three children. His family new- 
u^jeasj^m^suyen children, Mid even his 
health DOaupe indifferent; yet with, his >afir& 
gsuwi^jj^.prwnally, thp poorest land, 
a,Pdy,.nndlt.Bl ft a spaue-rbe maintained 
apd iKcn^t jUp jJp^s .increased family in pom- 
. for hi-ygitheut re<mmpg wyw relief., 

WjVny of P^eton, 
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an,,, ; He had 
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Icoris, wbfoh,> withs ai iyeiyjlittjpi\ ; sisijture and 
the propMrty,.w3^ffiWietoni: 
dfr-the Iwusa ipf^indilriry: in 
.totako her seven: youngest w nue r enfima uas 
house. ■,; ; She < eaidshe would, aatber 41s -im, 
iworking to maintain them.*'had,tiiatif I*her 
landlord,: would, continue hen in > the <fwn%.a^ 
she called it, she would -undertake,to .xnaukktfsitn 
and bring up all her fourteen children without 
any parochial assistance. ; Bhe ; p«rsiated.. i»j 
her reaolution and..being a strong WOOUm 
about forty-five years . oki, I told .her. ahei 
should continue tenant, and lipid it the first! 
year rent-free. At the same time, though 
without her knowledge, I directed my receiver, 
not to call upon her at all-fox. her rent, eon* 
ceiving that it would be a great tiling if «hu 
could support so large a family, even with 
that indulgence.” Mr. John Way was. as wise, 
as good ; fifteen of a family, perennially in the 
workhouse, at three shillings a hood, per 
week, is one hundred and seventeen pounds 
per annum, and your share would probably 
come to something over the rent. “The result, 
however, was, that with the benefit of her 
two cows, and of the land, site exerted herself 
so as to bring up all her children, twelve of 
whom she placed out to service, continuing to 
pay her rent regularly of . her own accord, 
she earned part of the milk of her two cows, 
together with the cream and .butter, every 
day to sell at Woodbrulge, two miles off, «ml 
with her skim and butter-milk, &c,, supported 
her family. The eldest girls took care of the 
rest; and, by degrees, as they, grew up, the 
children went into the service of the neigh¬ 
bouring farmers.” 

The moral and social elevation of the poor, 
to he accomplished by the spade when em¬ 
ployed on allotments, lias resulted, in every 
instance in which it has been diligently and in¬ 
dustriously tried. Mr. Blaoker, the Irish agent 
for the Earl of Gosford, a strong advocate for 
the spade and for small holdings, draws the 
following graphic picture:—“ I have gone,”, 
he says, “to see a poor man, the tenant of less 
than four acres of land, whose name and resi¬ 
dence I can give, if required, who.was 
threatened with an ejectment, beisjg, as. well 
os 1 recollect, two and a half years m arr&ar. 

I found him sitting with his met in the ashes 
of a half-extinguished fire, his wife and five 
children nearly naked; want and misery surr 
rounding him ou every sider-bmluro 8 ® and. 
farm ueglqcted—thefear erf expulsion, preying 
upon.hi» mihd and.spiriftiV 1 having destroyed, 
hia.health t„juui theroib* Itf^awaitingAtiw; 
beggary and starvation impending over hunwlfi 
and family, in a kind of listless insensibility 
r—in shor^fthe’ due bfhctutd 

despair, andthe oMf ^^^TOamk a 
, h« ctSK MMt&QHgtoW , 

sV«w 
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A SHORT) CW W'ttAWfFOENIA. 


Mm to tend the ngrtcolturfirt to 'point <*»«’ mitaber>«f>4Ma j<k&n41)' hsfoinesheaaed k hun- 
to Mm *rba£t was first to he wt aboi^. ^He' dredfold. 'The mew enfcihttering of the pro- 
fbdthfUUy tattle good hie engagement, mid' jettt hut ’been- pretbd practicable, Ufcv, easy, 
did everything ea he wee directed j wed when Ciuh in ready to leap from the pomes of 
tsnmins wewrij**,' I lent him, oal Of the earn capitalists in both hemispheres; ofiil nothing 
plated al my Jn>pon* l for that purpose, some whatever stands in tire way bat—red tape, 
money to buy a oow—the fopiily had pro- The construction of the canal, we may remind 
vfemsfy lived on potatoes end salt, and for our readers, is in the hands of the “ Atlantic 
even'this he was in debt. This was his com- and Pacific Ship Canal Company,” of New 
Mfenoemeoty nud ill the short space of about York. This company, lu August, 1849, pure 
eighteen mouths afterwards, 1 found Mh chaaod of the Nicaraguan Government ex- 
house Clean and eomforlahle looking, and elusive rights, but is ready to hind itself that 
the plaoo ’about equally so; in fuet, 1 could the canal, on completion, shall ho thrown ojien, 
not put my foot »j»on a spot that was not on equal terms, to all the world. The English 
dther in Crop, or ill preparation for one; and Government claims, in the name of the King 
he himself, with his health restored, actively of Mosquito, a j«rt of the river Ban .Juan, 
employed In wheeling up earth in a wheel- claimed by Nicaragua, together with the jiort 
harrow from the bottom to the top of a hill of Ban Juan, at the Atlantic cud of the pro¬ 
in his land, where the soil was shallow, in posed canal. This claim has l>een a sotme of 
which his daughter, a fine stout little girl, chronic irritation. When we last bpoke about 
was helping him, ] lulling by a rope in front; Central America, there arrived, in the same 
and the whole was a picture of activity nml week, intelligence from that quarter of unusual 
successful exertion, lie has continued to interest. Of course, according to the local 
}»y up all his arrears; and although his diet correspondence, “things were tost coming to a 
and that of his family is of necessity nt pre- crisis. The English were blockading San 
sent eoufiued almost exclusively to jsitatoes Salvador to enforce a claim. As retaliation 
and luilk, they are all healthy, happv, and con- for the blockade, San Salvador and Honduras, 
tented. His rent is four pounds eight shillings I under Vnseoiicelos. {'resident of San Salvador, 
and tlii'cepenec, which the butler irmn lxih j were preparing to attack Guatemala with an 
cow will generally pay. leaving him his pig army of w vt n thousand men, Guatemala liein'r 
and his crop, and the produce of his loom to a head quarter tor ‘‘the English interest.” 
himself. And yet this is the man who, ujKin It was thought “that this time fanera could 
the same ]H*ce of land, and subject to (he not escape.” A new National Convention 
same rent, wms so lately upon the verge of was assembling in (’hitieuilctM, but “ cannot. 


beggaiy atid starvation.” accomplish much, having no taith in America.” 

Those of our re.wlers who desire to pure Mr. Chut field, the English consul, was re- 
Hi-e this subject, not merely to prove a theory, called, and all wore triumphing at that. Lord 
or to defend a grieva.ice from refutation, J'aimcreton wanted to annex Ban Juan to 
will find a mass of information gathered t’osta Rica. The Ship Canal Company were 


Company 

from all availablo souieesin the small work only playing at surveys; but they were clearing 
entitled “ 'Hie Mother t 'ouutry; or, the Spade, some rapids in the River Ban Juan, and getting 
the Wastes, and the Eldest Sow,” by Sidney a vessel up iuto the Lake of Nicaragua. Then, 
Smith. Tlio authorities there quoted are not by the last advice before the starting of that 
amateur philanthropists, ortheoretic;il political mail came positive intelligence, that tho 
economists, but landowners, land stewards, engineers of the Crfhal Company had only 
rural clergymen, bishops, farmers, and pea- seemed to lie idle; that under Mr. Oscar 
aaala, who give chapter and verse for all thoir W. Child, their chief, who left New York in 
facts, and narrate tacts which not only match, July last, the corps of engineers had actually 
but go beyond, the achievements of our “Ace completed four stn-veys; that an entirely new 


of Spades.” route from Lako Nicaragua to the Pacific laid 

At this crisis of agricultural transition, been discovered, and selected as superior even, 
with fifteen millions of oereB of waste lands in to the route which would have had its terminus 
these isianda capable of improvement; during, at Redlejo; that this route was better, easier, 
moreover, the operation of the Encumbered and cheaper than all others: and that the 


b* too copiously illustrated, or too generally Our eyes and ears were quickened by these 
investigated. • tidings, and wre looked with interest for the 

1 ■ -*« 

< Moiterad 'tape! It hka been an esta- Guatemala was not to be arrowed upon, out 
blishfed 1 notion, ever since the dayk of Cortez, waa itself a conspirator, Vith a great 1 4«*1 
ttofcia nOummdcatioh between the Pacific and more of a like Incomprehensible nature. Mri 
Atlantic Ocfeans' wqttW be bf great benefit to Chatfiteld, seemingly not rkcfllM Ut'itflLjhfcd 
the whole world. jS : j€i the aiacoVery of the written 1 a long letter aboiit 1 the King of 1 tS aiB' 
trfWWtW of <>Ilfotnik, the nebeskity for fc qnSto’s boundary, and a' dtiW oil 1 Nlckrigiid 
»hi£ caahl (as 1 wO'pofinfod' out 1 in an early'* for damage done td aeaSebiMW','clMira0mg 
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r'vritfrr * •warning to. the,Nicaragua^ Govem- 
,f ;'«B(euLthat “while the. claims^-. th*>Britiab 
T^pinln unsettled, there is no hopeof * ship 
canal.” And that is every syllable we, find. 
Nut & word more is said of surveys or 
diggings. The, whole of the great undertaking 
is settled down, to negotiation- and letter- 
, writing; and is, in .short, hopelessly tied up 
iu red tape.-, 

^sssss . € “ fag ' - - . . . . ■■ - 

A SPECIMEN OIT RUSSIAN JUSTICE. 

• AmOKSst the French prisoners taken at the 
battle of Vi tebsk, during Napoleon’s disastrous 
retreat in Russia, was a French general, who 
was accompanied by his wife aud daughter. 
Being badly wounded, he was removed to 
the military hospital; but the ladies were 
received into the private house of Madame 
Strognof, whose husband held at that time, 
a subordinate appointment under the Russian 
Government. 

A certain Botwinko was then Procnreur at 
Vitebsk. Without the Procureur's sanction 
nothing can be done in his department; for he 
represents the Emperor himself, and is usually 
called “ the eye of His Majesty.” His salary 
is only about twenty-five pounds a year; but 
he makes, usually, a good income by receiving 
bribes. Amongst other duties, he had to 
visit the hospitals daily, and to report upon the 
condition of the prisoner patients.. He paid 
great attention to the unhappy General, who 
required every consolation; lor, despite his 
own deplorable condition, it was decreed that 
he should outlive his wife. That lady caught 
a contagious fever, wldch was raging at that 
time at Vitebsk,, and died in a few hours. 
This event so distressed tbe General that he 
soon, departed this world, with the only con- 
. eolation, that Procure ur Botwinko, a married 
but childless man, would adopt his daughter. 
„ This promise *was actually fulfilled, and the 
-. little orphan was taken frdta Madame Strognof, 
, and 'established under the Procureur’s roof. 
Bar parents’ property—consisting of a car* 
rates,.horses, jewellery, and no small sum of 
ready money—was also taken* possession of by 
Botwinko in quality of guardian to the little 


44> the girl—whom they called “ Sophie ” 
—gr#Wv d», she became very engaging, and 
was kindly treated by Mr. and Madame 
BotwinkS* . She- never lost an opportunity, 
when, amy 'visitors were in the Procureur’s 
bouse, of. praising her protectors for their 
kindness to Mg and this, connected with 
other cirfflunetawdO"? contributed to the pro* 
motion' of Mft Bofiwinko; who obtained the 
more profitable situation of Precureur-Geoeral 
at Vilna, the capHal,of'Iithuania. 

-Removal-from- these old outmections, dnd 
from those who knew-'ldl tlwcircumstanoee of 
little. Sophie’s hwtary* produced a change in 
the treatmetjoftthr oww.JPwiOBeeu»*Geiieral 
and hu wifeitMnwds.the chikb Their kind¬ 


ness rapidly diminished. ■ Sophie was not 
allowed-to appear in the drawing-rooms, in 
their new residence at Vilna, ;. They inces¬ 
santly found fault with her; and, ultimately, 
she was. not only sent bo-the-kitchen, under . 
the control of the cook; but,-on the census of 
the population being taken, iu 1816, hertnamo 
was inscribed on the books as that of a serf. 

As the poor girl grew up she became 
used to - the duties imposed - J upon' her.' 
Associating constantly with the servants, they 
considered her their equal, and taunted her. 
when—relying on her infantine recollections^ 
she laid claim to noble descent—by calling her 
in derision “Mademoiselle French General” 
She knew full well that she was entitled to 
better treatment; and, that in the absence of 
paternal authority, she had the right of dis- 
jioaing of herself according to her own will. 
A strong inducement to alter her condi¬ 
tion was presented in the person of a young 
clerk in a government office, whose duty some-, 
times brought hint with papers to the Procureur 
for signature. Whilst Botwinko was en¬ 
gaged with his breakfast and the perusal of 
the papers, this clerk was sometimes kept 
dangling for Lours in the auteebamber. After 
a time, these hours were agreeably spent in 
the society of Sophio; to whom he eventually 
made a proposal of marriage. She consented ; 
but, unwilling to leave her guardian like u 
fugitive, she apprised him of her determina¬ 
tion, and humbly requested an account of the 
property which she had been informed he 
had taken charge of at her parents’ death. 

The Procureur-General at first excused 
himself from giving her an immediate answer. 
The uext day he presented himself at the police 
office, the whole of whose functionaries were 
under his control What he said or did is not 
known; but the result was that Sophie was 
taken into custody by the police, and com¬ 
mitted to gaoL 

Many months elapsed before herfiitewaa 
known at home. It was stated that she ■ 
absconded. The clerk, banished the Procu¬ 
reur’s house, could not diseover the cause of 
the girl’s disappearance; and as all Russian 
criminal proceedings are conducted with great 
secrecy, he only ascertained by a mere acci¬ 
dent that the girl had been sentenced, by a 
superior court, to receive a certain number 
of lashes by the knout, and to be seat to 
Siberia. The criaie of which they accused 
her was - that of attempting to poison- bar, 
master and mistress, 

Alarmed at this information, the young- 
man, without waiting for, more particulars,, 
addressed a petition: to the- war governor -of 
Vilna,the old General JSorsakof; whom power 
in that .province wab atxnost omnipotent, 
if not nusdlrectod> waa weryo^n benefioial to‘'' 
the inhabttanto% The ipTOtfanerbraqdiotod 1 - 
the Geaeral’e-dhawf^enoe and, am oiavearigftti ‘ 
tionof the naie.f: asanriaMf him that th* midi 
tiaav.it: that-.the legal authorities 

who coademfied her had been corrupted.- 
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The General wan accustomed to decide' 
every cnee m mUituin. He had;reoeivo4 from 
the police court an unfavourable opinion of 
the petitioner’s character, which was de¬ 
scribed as * restlessand was, moreover, 
rlather offended at his authority having been 
appealed to by a subordinate. He .therefore 
settled the business summarily, by sending 
the young petitioner to the military service 
for life, in virtue of the vagrant act. 

Still the young man's petition produced a 
good effect: the poor girl was not flogged, lest 
that might have provoked some disturbance in 
the town. She was merely dressed in convict’s 
apparel and emit off to Siberia. 

The transport of Russian convicts costs 
the government but very little. They go on 
foot, sleep in itape» or barracks ; and the daily 
allowance for their subsistence amounts only 
to five kopecks, equal to a halfpenny in 
English, money. This they, as well as the 
poor old soldiers who escort them, have to 
eke out by charity. For that purpose, the 
most attractive person amongst each party of 
exiles is delegated—lx>x in hand, bnt with an 
armed soldier behind—to beg alms of the lieue- 
volent; and Sophie was appointed to be the 
suppliant for the rust of her wretched com¬ 
panions. 

The roaxl from Vilna to Siberia passes 
through Vitebsk. The convicts had not beeu 
long in the town before Sophie encountered 
Madame Strognof, who recognised the girl 
from her very great likeness to her mother, 
who had died in that lady's house. When she 
learned that Sophie had been living with the 
Fotwinkos, she had no longer a. doubt. 

The girl asserted her innocence of the pre¬ 
tended crime for which she was on her way to 
Siberia, with tearful energy, and the good 
Madame S. believed her; but her husband, 
who was at that time the Vice-Governor of 
Vitebsk, to disabuse his wife’s romantic 
dreams, as he called them, sent for the officer 
escorting the prisoners; and showed her the 
list of prisoners, which contained a full reeord, 
not omy of the crime imputed to the orphan 
giri, but! also of the punishment to which she 
had been condemned. 

In the face of an official document which 
appeared to be regular, and which detailed the 
gin’s presumed offence with circumstantial 
consistency, Madame Strognof began to waver 
inker belief of Sophie’s protestations; but the 
unfortunate girl asserted her innocence so 
strongly and incessantly, that the Vice* 
Governor himself was at length induced to 
'-loth into the facts. The first suspicion that 
entered his mind was derived from the cir- 
,, ennatanceef~th» document stating that the 
culp rit . had bem punished with the knout; 

: wtetafy it was' evident from , her appearance, 
|1 tant- that dreadful i torture lxad. not been in- 
■ ffiri»d. >He oaused a medicalman to-examine 
her, .who testified that not a. soar appeared; 
yet-theknoutalwaya leaves insffiuwable traces 
for.life. . * : i- 


In ooBMkpaenee ofthis discrepancy, Sophie 
was allowed to remain fifr some time at 
Vitebsk under the plea efiHnees; which, 
at the request of the Vice-Governor, was 
readily certified by an official surgeon. After 
some delay, a memorial was forwarded by the 
| unfortunate sufferer to the late Emperor 
Alexander, in consequence of which a court- 
messenger was sent immediately to Vilna. 
This gentleman brought back to Sb Peters- 
I burgh an enormous volume, containing the so- 
! called depositions taken at the pseudo 
| After careful inspection of them, the Emperor 
decided that they proved the legality of the 
proceedings. So artfully were these infamous 
■ uejxisitions framed ; that, among them, ap- 
! peared the formula of a chemical analysis of 
the poison which the girl was accused of 
i administering, and a full confession; to which 
‘ the culprit's signature was forged. 

The answer, therefore, from the throne was 
j not only unfavourable; but the authorities of 
, Vitebsk were reprimanded for allowing the 
girl to importune his Majesty without’ suffi¬ 
cient grounds. 

Notwithstanding, Madame Stxognof was 
not discouraged ; and, to the great alarm of 
her husband, had another petition drawn up 
and forwarded with a suitable memorial to 
the Princess Maria Fedorowna, the Emperor’s 
mother, who was known to all the country as 
a pious aud charitable lady. This petition, 
presented to his Majesty by his own mother, 
had so great au influence over him, that he 
ordered the. girl to be brought to St. Pcters- 
burgh. lie felt convinced that some un¬ 
accountable mystery was involved in the 
ease. 

In due time Sophie arrived at St. Peteru- 
burgh, aud underwent a rigid examination. 
She asseverated with the most earnest truth¬ 
fulness, that all the depositions were fictitious; 
that the chemical analysis was a wicked in¬ 
vention; and that tjp» signature to her lu¬ 
bricated confession was a forgery. She also 
denied that any trial had taken place, or that 
she had been examined in any court what¬ 
ever. Upon this, the Emperor appointed Mr. 
Getzewicz, the Governor of Minsk—who was 
known as a most trustworthy man—to go 
personally to Vilna; to investigate the case ; 
and to report the result. For this purpose 
the papers and the girl were forwarded back 
to vilna. 

The mission of Mr. Getzewicz was by no 
means an easy or a pleasant one: he had to 
contend with a swam of official insects; which, 
like mosquitoes when disturbed, 

attack the new comer from every side. How- - 
ever, Mr. Getzewicz stood his ground firmly. 
He Bocm diseovered that the secretary of the • 
police oourt who had drawn up the- deposi¬ 
tions wan a .’.convict, sentenced for lift to 
Siberia for having beeu associated with 
highway robbers. He had escaped mad, Waft 
retained in his situation by merely ehsngfng 
hb. Christian name, and by being reported 
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"dead” by Mr. Botwinko. The- co m po n e nt s 
of the rest of court wara no mp,, 
pieious.. ■ la Ru*rf*, mat ■ 

courts, and- e^en, the invritva senate ifeeif, ■ 
are the asylums fur military veterans ; who, 
during their lone service, had aejrer been 
trained up to the law. The secretaries draw 
documents for them* wlych they sign—very 
often without rtw&ag; that task being tire* 
some, and often incomprehensible to them. 

The court which had promoted and con¬ 
firmed' Sophie’s prosecution, consisted of 
illiterate, worn-out officers, who had no 
scrapie in committing the Procureur-Gencral’s 
victim for trial to the first Criminal Court 
(Sond Qrodoski). 

But how was the deception carried on 
before the higher tribunals ? This .would 
puzzle the most ingenious rascality to guess. 
But Botwinko was a genius in Ids way:—he 
actually brought before that court, as well as 
before the highest criminal tribunal, another 
young woman ; who represented herself to be 
the girl in ’question, and confessed her sup¬ 
posed guilt with all the desired particulars. 
The extraordinary intrigue was the more 
easily accomplished from the seerecy with 
which criminal investigations in ilusBia are 
conducted. Whenever the culprit acknow¬ 
ledge his crime, the sentence follows without 
. farther inquiry; and, the gaol being under the 
, control of the police office, and the judges of 
the criminal courts not knowing the prisoners 
. personally, they were obliged to receive in this 
instance the confessions Of any girl whom 
the police thought proper to send to them. 

"When the trial was over, the Procureur 
' . paid his hireling well, dismissed her, and drew 
forth his victim from her cell; substituted 
her for the wretch who had stood at the 
bar, and sent her to Siberia. Villainy, how¬ 
ever, be it ever so cunning, seldom half does 
its Avork of deception." If Botwinko had had 
the whole sen twice carried into effect, and 
. poor Sophie knouted, he would not, perhaps, 
jhftve been discovered by his colleague at 
. VJtofesk; and he might have lived a respected 
.public officer to this day ; for of bucu cha¬ 
racters does the Bussiau bystem admit the 
prosperous existence. As it was, however, 
on the report of Mr. Getzewiez, Botwinko, 

. the secretary of police, and many of his supe¬ 
riors, were thrown into prison. ' 

.,, The epdcf th is dreadful story is melancholy; 
for in the 9 $ guilt triumphed. The Procureur- 

• general, .fiafisg several partners in his guilty 
. to^?c'ee,,bad* if one may so abuse the ex- 

friends. At first they' tided 
;most ingeniously to bribe Mr. Getzewiez, and 
Jb induce him to jj&re up further ptaceedhags 
slab finding him w3|ex|i3a, they pat a stop toall 
ff that burin ess by ftslnuhistering poison to the 

* unfortunate Sophie, : Tbey even threatened 

the Governor 01 in an anony¬ 

mous letter, to do tbs 'sums sr him. 

> That threap ft (eesaa,''pfef$%Se4 the desired 
the honest ton: weak-minded man. 


Seeing with what desperate people he had to 
,wntsipd"«!«MapriL so, th a t j u s owu life was in 
ifeagap-ribe' aaq^'h||^fiadn]^bo|ff'SQ|the (at 
that tim#) fingering EmpraiM^LHxjpiaer, with 
request for further instructions! In the mean¬ 
time »he retired to his own residence at Minsk, 
leaving the illustrious Vilna officials in their 
own prison. „ 

Shortly afterwards* the Emperor died at 
Taganrog. His second brother, the present 
Emperor, Nicholas I.—greeted, on hft .acces¬ 
sion to the throne, with a formidable insurrec¬ 
tion at St. Peteraburgh, and with alarming 
conspiracies and political intrigues iu the 
army—had no time to direct his attention to 
so trifling an affiur as that of our heebie. 
Political prisoners were to be punished first, 
in order to spread terror among those who 
were not discovered ob yet The stability pf 
the throne would not allow him to aland the 
administrative servants and other criminals 
who never thought of subverting Romanoff's 
dynasty. Hence, witb the exception of the 
political offenders, all others, whose actions 
were pending in different courts of justice, 
but not yet adjudicated, were amnestied by 
the Emperor, on the occasion of Iris coronation, 
in 1826, at Moscow. 

Thus, the Procureur and his associates 
were released from prison, losing nothing 
but their former situations. The Procureur, 
haying scraped together a fortune by bis 
bribes and graspings, did not care much at 
becoming an independent gentleman. 

What became of Sophie’s lover—the unfor¬ 
tunate clerk, who was sent to the army, for 
Iris honest but ‘untimely application—could 
not be learnt. He may now think that his 
punishment was deserved, and that the girl 
was really guilty; but it is more tlian 
probable that he will never again interfere to 
restrain the grossest injustice. 

Aud here ends our melancholy tale, which 
the censorship of the press in Bussia pre¬ 
vented from ever before being publicly related. 
.Corroboration’ can, however, be derived from 
the inhabitants of Vilna, who lived there 
from 1816 to 1826 ; from the archives cf cri¬ 
minal octets of that place, where M. Getze- 
wicz's correspondence is preserved; from the 
list of all the Crown servants of Russia, sent 
every year to the State Secretary of the 
Horae Department at St. Petem srehj in 
which, for 1825 and 1826, Procureur Botwinko 
was reported to be imprisoned at Vlkia for 
the above case, and that the Strapchy of 
Qszmiana was actinginhft stead as Procureur 
pro tern. ' *■ 
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BILL-STICKING. 


If I had an enemy ■whom I hated—which 
Heaven forbid !—and if I knew of something 
that aat heavy on his conscience, I think 1 
would introduce that something into a Post¬ 
ing-Bill, and place a large impression in the 
hands of an active sticker. 1 can scarcely 
imagine a more terrible revenge. 1 should 
liannt him, by this means, night and day. T 
do not mean to say that l would publish his 
secret, in red letters two feet high, for all the 
town to read: I would darkly refer to it. 
It should lie between him, and me, and the 
Posting-Bill. 8113 , for example, that, at a 
certain period of his life, my enemy had surreji- 
titiunsly possessed himself of a key. 1 would 
then embark my capital in the lock business, 
and conduct that business on the advertising 
principle. In all my placards and ndveitisc- 
zneuts, I would tluow up the liue Sjscrkt 
Krtb. Tims, if my enemy passed an unin¬ 
habited house, he would see his conscience 
glaring down on him fr m the parapets, and 
peeping up at him from the cellars. If he 
took a dead wall in his walk, it would be 
alive with reproaches. If he sought refuge in 
an omnibus, the panels thereof would be¬ 
come Belshazzar’s palace to him. If he took 
boat, in a wild endeavour to escape, he would 
see the fiital words lurking under the arches 
of the bridges over the Thames. If he walked 
the streets with downcast eyes, he would 
receil from the very stones of the pavement, 
made eloquent by l&mp-black lithograph, if 
he drove or rode, his way would he blocked 
up, by enormous vans, each proclaiming, the 
same words over and over again from its whole 
extent of surface. Until, having gradually 
grown thinner and paler, and having at last 
totally rejected fhcxL he would miserably 
perish, and I should be revenged. This con¬ 
clusion! t should, no doubt, celebrate by laugh¬ 


ing my onus tight upon my chest agree- 
to most of the examples of glutted 
ftuhnosily that 2 have had an opportunity of 
observing in «mn«viaii with, the Dramar— 
w Wh hy the bye, as involving a good deal of 
n<*«/«japedes 4e Ae Vo he <wociuuonolly con* 
toimded-mih the Drummer. 

The n»«fQjBm^adaatioaa presented them¬ 
selves to piy, nfegk® otjher day, as I con* 


templated (being newly come to London from 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, on a house¬ 
hunting expedition for next May), an ohl 
warehouse which rotting paste and rotting 
paper had Inought down to the condition ol 
an ohl cheese. It would havelieeu impossible 
to say, on the most conscientious survey, how 
much of its front was brick and mortar, and 
how much decaying and decayed piaster. It 
was so thickly encrusted with fragments of 
bills, that no Map's keel after a long voyage 
could he half so foul. All traces of the broken 
windows were hilled out, the doors were 
billed across, the water-spout was billed over. 
The building was shored up to prevent its 
tumbling into the street; and the vety beams 
erected against it, were less wood than paste 
and paper, they bad been so continually posted 
and reposted. The forlorn dregs of old jiosters 
so encumbered this wreck, that there was no 
hold for new posters, and the stickers had 
alxmdoncd the place in despair, except one en¬ 
terprising man who had hoisted the last mas¬ 
querade to a clear spot near the level of the 
stack of chimnics where it vi aved and drooped 
like a shattered flag. Below the rusty cellar- 
grating, crumpled remnants of old bills 
torn down, rotted away in wasting heaps of 
fallen leaves. Here* Suid there, some of 
the thick rind of the house had peeled off in 
strips, and fluttered heavily down, littering 
the street; but, still, below these rents and 
gashes, layers of decomposing posters showed 
themselves, as if they were interminable. I 
thought the lnglding could never even be 
pulled down, but in one adhesive heap of 
rottenness and poster. As to getting in—l 
don’t believe that if the Sleeping Beauty and 
her Court had been ao billed up, the young 
Prince could have done it. 

Knowing all the posters that were yet 
legible, intimately, and pondering on their 
ubiquitous nature, 1 was led into the reflec¬ 
tions with which I began this paper, by con¬ 
sidering what an awful thing it would be, ever 
to have wronged—say M.Juixiiar for example 
—and tb have his avenging name in characters 
of fire incessantly lieforo my eyes. Or to have 
injured Madake TussAtro, and undergo' a 
aimlln> retribution. Has any man a d elf-re* 
proachflil thought associated with pills, or 
ointment t What an avenging spirit to that 
Hollowat f Have I 
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in oil ? Cabworn pursues me. Have 
< I * dark remembrance associated ^ith any 
gentlemanly garments, bespoke or needy 
made ? Moses and Son are on my track. 
Did I erer aimn blow at a defenceless ftjyiosv- 
creature’s headl That head eternally being 
measured for a, wig, or that wonse head which 
was bold before it used the balsam, and 
hirsute afterwards—'(^forcing the benevolent 
moral, “ Better to be bald as a Dutch-cheese 
than come to this,”—undoes me. Have 1 
no sore places in my mind which Mbuki 
touches—which Ntcoll probes — which no 
registered article whatever lacerates ? Does 
»o disoord&ot note within me thrill respon¬ 
sive to mysterious watchwords, as “ Bevalenta 
.Arabiea,” or “ Number One St Paul’s Church¬ 
yard ” 1 Then may I enjoy life, and be happy. 

lifting up my eyes, as £ was musing to this 
effect, I beheld aovansiag towards me was 
then o«Clomiull near to toe Eoyal Exchange), 
a solemn procession of three advertising vans, 
of first-mss dimensions, pock drawn by a vary 
little horse. As the cavalcade approached, I 
Was at a loss to reconcile the careless deport¬ 
ment of the drivers of these vehicles, with the 
terrific announcements they conducted through 
the City, which, being a summary of the con¬ 
tents of a Sunday newspaper, ware of the most 
thrilling Mud. Eobbery, fire, murder, and the 
rum of .the united kingdom—each discharged 
in a line by itself like « separate broadside of 
red-hot shot—were among the least of tike 
warnings addressed to an unthinking people. 
Yet, the Ministers of Fate who drove the 
jarwful ears, leaned forward with their arms 
.wjpon their knees in a state of .extreme lassi¬ 
tude, for wmtt of any subject of interest. The 
first man, whose hair I might naturally have 
expected to see standing on end, scratched his 
head—one of the smoothest I .ever beheld 
-—with profound indifference. The second 
whistled. The thinhyawned. 

Pausing to dwell upon tins apathy, it ap¬ 
peared tome, as the fetal .cam came by me, 
that I descried in the second oar, through toe 

S t in which toe charioteer was seated, a 
i stretched upon the floor. At the same 
I thought 1 smelt tobacco. The latter 
impression passed quickly firamme; the farmer 
remained. Curious to know whether this 
prostrate figure was toe one impressible man. 
Of toewhftie capital who had been .stricken in¬ 
sensible by the terrors revealed to him, .and 
whose tonrahad been placed in toe oar by the 


at the portal. I then beheld, reclining on his 
back upon the floor, on a kind of mattress or 
divan 6 ,-a little man in tehootong-coat. The 
exclamation “Dear me!** whJeh.irresistibly 
essayed my lma, caused him to sit upright,, and 
survey me. I found hiopto be a good-looking 
little man of about fifty, with a shining face, 

.. t:,.u i._i _ _ __. ' 


tinng oi a sportmg way witu nun. 

He looked at me, and 1 looked athim, until 
the driver displaced me by handing in a pint 
of beer, a pipe, and what I understand is called 
“a screw ” of tobacco—an object which has 
the appearance of a curl-paper taken off the 
barmaid’s head, with the cun in it. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said I, when the re¬ 
moved person of the driver again admitted of 
my presenting my face at the portal. “ But— 
excuse my curiosity, which I inherit from my 
mother—do you live here ?” 

“ Hint ’b good, too > ” returned the little 
man, composedly laying aside a pipe he had 
smoked out, and filling the pipe just brought 
to him. 

“ Oh, you don't live here then 1” said I. 

He shook his head, as he calmly lighted his 
pipe by means of a German tiiidor-box, mid 
replied, “This is my .carriage. When things 
are flat, J take a ride sometimes, and enjoy 
myself. 1 am the inventor of these wans.” 

His pipe was now .alight. He drank his 
beer all at once, and he smoked and he smiled 
at me. 

“ It was a great .idea ! ” said J. 

“ Not bo baa,” returned the little man, with 
the modesty of merit. 

“ Might I he permitted 'to inscribe your 
name upon the .tablets of my memory 2” I 


hall-market, and halted at a public-house. 
Each driver dismounted. I then distinctly 
beard, proceeding from the second car, where, 
I had dimly seen the prostrate farm, toe 
words: 

“ And a pipe! ** . c . 

The driver entering, toe public-house with 
his fellows, apparently for purposes of refresh¬ 
ment, 1 could net remain from mounting on 
toe toaft qf toe. second vehicle, and looking in 


“ There ’n not much odds in toe name,” re¬ 
turned the little man, 61 —no name particular— 
I am the King of the Bill-Stickers.” 

“ Good gracious ! ” said I. 

The monarch informed me, with a smile, that 
he had never been crowned or installed with 
any public ceremonies, but, that he was peace¬ 
ably acknowledged as King of the Bill-Stickers 
in right of being toe oldest and most respected 
member of “ toe old school of bill-sticking.” 
He likewise gave me to understand that there 
was a Lord Mayor .of toe .Bill-Stickers, whose 
genius was chiefly exercised within the limits 
of toe city. He made-some allusion, also, to 
an inferior potentate, called “ Turkey-legs.; ” 
but, I did not understand that tins gentleman 
was invested with much power. I rather 
inferred that he derived bis title from some 
peculiarity of gait* and that it was of an 
honorary character. * * 

“My father,” pursued toe King of the BSl- 
Stiokers, “ was, Engineer, Ikadlk and Ijjill- ' 


in the year 


jjtonfmt. Andrews, Htdboru, 
tonnsand seven hun-ired and 
stack bilk at toe timo x>f 
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.subject of bill-sticking, from that time to the 
{unseat! ” Bind L I ; 

“ Pretty well so,” was the answer.* 

“ Excuse m&” said I ; “but 1 am a sort of 
collector- 4 

“Not Income-tax 1 ” cried His Majesty, 
hastily removing his pipe from his lips. 

“ No, no," sSid L I 

“ Water-rate t ” said His Majesty. 

“ No, no,” 1 1 returned. 

“ Gas } Assessed 1 Sewers 1 ” said His 
Majesty. 

“ You misunderstand me,” I replied sooth-j 
ixurly. “ Not that sort of collector at all: a 
collector of frets.” i 

“Oh ! if it’s only facts,” cried the KSng of 
the Bill-Stickers, recovering his good-humour, 
and banishing the great mistrust that had 
suddenly frllen upon him, “come in and 
welcome! If it had been income, or winders, 
I t hink I should have pitched you out of the 
wan, upon my soul!” 

Headily complying with the invitation, I 

S neezed myself in at the small ajierture. 

is Majesty, graciously handing me a little 
three-legged stool on which I took my scat 
in a corner, inquired if 1 smoked 1 
“I do;—that is, I can,” I answered. 

“ Pipe and a screw ! ” said His Majesty to 
the attendant charioteer. “ Do you prefer a! 
diy smoke, or do you moisten it f ” 

As unmitigated tobacco produces mostj 
disturbing effects upon my svsteiu (indeed, if I 
had perfect moral courage, f doubt if I should 
smoke at all, tinder any circumstances), 1 
advocated moisture, and begged the Sovereign! 
of the Bill-Stickers to name his usual liquor, 
and to concede to me tlu; privilege of paying 
for it. After some delicate reluctance on Ills 
part, we were provided, through the instru¬ 
mentality of the attendant charioteer, with a 
•can of cold rum-and-water, flavoured with 
sugar and lemon. We were also furnished 
with a tumbler, and I was provided with a 
pipe. His Majesty, then, observing that we 
nought combine business with conversation, 
gave the word for the ear to proceed; and, to 
my great’delight, we jogged away at a foot 
pace. 

I Bay to my great delight, because I am 
very fond of novelty, and it was anew sensa¬ 
tion to be jolting through the tumult of the 
city in that secluded Temple, partly open to 
the sky, snrroundod by the roar without, and 



smoked his pipe .and drank his rum-and- 
water from has own side of the tumbler, which 
stood impartially between ns. As I looked 
down from the clouds and caught his royal 
eye, he understood my reflections. “I have 
an idea,” he observed, with on upward 
glance, “ of training scarlet runners across in 
the season,—making a arbor of it,—and some¬ 
times taking tea in the same, according to the 
song.” 

X nodded approval. 

“And here you repose and thiiik?" said I. 

“ And think,” said he; “ of posters-—walls 
—and hoardings.” 

We were both silent, contemplating the 
vastness of the subject. X remembered a 
surprising fancy of dear Tuoatss Hoop's, and 
wondered whether this monarch ever sighed 
to repair to the great wall of China, and stick 
hills ail over it. 

“And so,” said he, rousing himself, “it’s 
facts as you collect ? ” 

“ Facts,” said I. 

“The facts of bill-sticking” pursued His 
Majesty, in a benignant manner, “as known 
to myself^ air as following. When my father 
was Engineer, Beadle, and Bill-Sticker to 
the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, he em¬ 
ployed women to post hills for him. He 
employed women to post bills at the time of 
the riots of London. He died at the age of 
Beventy-five year, and was buried by tbe 
murdered Eliza Grim wood, over in the Water¬ 
loo-road” 

As this was somewhat in the nature of a 
royal speech, I listened with deference aud 
silently. Bis Majesty, taking a scroll from his 
pocket, proceeded, with great distinctness, to 
pour out the following flood of information:— 

“ ‘ The hills being at that period moptly pro¬ 
clamations aud declarations, and which were 
only a demy size, the manner of posting the 
hills (as they did not use brushes) was by 
means of a piece of wood which they called a 
‘dabber.’ Thus tnings continued till such 
time as the State Lottery was passed, and then 
the printer's began to print huger bills, and 
men were employed instead of women, as the 
State Lottery Commissioners then begun to 
send men all over England to post hills, and 
would keep them out for six or eight months ■ 
at a time, and they were called by the London 
bill-stickers ‘ trampersf their wages at the 
time being ten shillings per day, besides ex¬ 
penses. Thej nsed sometimes to be stationed 
in large towns for five or six months together, 
distributing the schemes to all the houses in 
the town. And then there were more cariou- 
ture wood-block engravings for posting-bills 
than there are at the present time, the prin¬ 
cipal printer^ at that time, of posting-bills 
being Messrs. Evans and Bui!;/, of Budge- 
row; Thoroughgood and Whiting, of the 
present day; and Messrs. Gye and Balne, 
Graoechurch Street, City. The largest hills 
printed at that period were a two-sheet 
double crown; and when they commenced 
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fetid with. The bill-etidking. rfatise' got 
into the Police Act by a’ : member of maphar 
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was all right enough, so long as they was Ms 
billh!’’ 

Fearful that ! observed a shadow of mis¬ 
anthropy on thte King’s cheerful face, I asked 
whose ingenious invention that was, which I 
greatly admired, of sticking bills under the 
arches of the bridges. 

'■ “ Mine! ” said His Majesty, “ I was tbe first 
that ever stuck a bill under a bridge ! Imi- 
• tators soon rose up, of course.—When don’t 
they ? But they stuck ’em at low-water, and 
the tide came and swept the bills clean away. 
1 knew that! ” The King laughed. 

“ What may be the name of that instru¬ 
ment, like an immense fishing-rod," I in¬ 
quired, “ with which bills are posted on high 
places?” 

“ The joints," returned His Majesty. “Now, 
we use the joints where formerly wc used 
ladders—as they do still in country places. 
Once, when Madame" (Vestris, understood) 
“was playing in Liverpool, another bill-sticker 
and me were at it together on the wall out¬ 
side the Clarence Dock—me with the joints— 
him on a ladder. Lord ! I had my bill up, 
right over his head, yards above liim, ladder 
and all, while he was crawling to his work. 
The people going in and out of the ducks, 
stood and laughed !—It’s about thirty years 
since the joints come in." 

“ Are there any l>ill-stiekei , s who can’t 
read ?" I took the liberty of inquiring. 

“ Gome," said the King. “ But they know 
which is the right side up’nrds of their work. 
They keep it as it’s given out to ’em. I have 
seen a bill or so stuck wrong side up’ards. But 
it’s very rare.” 

Our discourse sustained some interruption 
at this point, by the procession of cars occa¬ 
sioning a stoppage of about three quarters of 
a mile in length, as nearly as I could judge. 
His Majesty, however, entreating me not to be 
’'discomposed by the contingent uproar, smoked 
with great placidity, and surveyed the firma¬ 
ment* # 

When we were again in motion, I begged to 
be informed what was tbe largest poster His 
Majesty had ever seen. The King replied, “A 
. thirty-six sheet poster." I gathered, also, 
that there were about a hundred and fifty 
bill-stickers in London, and that His Majesty 
, considered an average • hand ecpml to the 
posting of one hundred bills (single sheets) 
m a day. The King was of opinion, that, 
although posters had much increased in 
■’ttee,?tney.' had not increased in number; 
As the abolition of the State Lotteries had 
hft0 ®8H0ned- a' great- falling off, especially 
;tn'the : dbuhtty. Over and above which 


completion 


improvement*; -efls Tkaftlgarequiun (I par- 
ticuferfy. mbaekved < Ithe stagulaidty.of His 
Majesty'sculling that an. improvement), the 
Royal Exchange, &&, had of lata yearn re¬ 
duced the number of advantageous posting- 
plaeeB. Bill-Stickers at present rather con¬ 
fined themselves to districts, than to particular 
descriptions of work. One n>n » would strike 
over Whitechapel; another would take round 
Houndsditch, Blioreditch, and the City Road; 
one (the King said) would stick to the Surrey 
side; another would make a heat of the West- 
end. 

His Majesty remarked, with some approach 
to severity, on the neglect of delicacy ana taste, 
gradually iutroduoed into the trade by the 
new school: a profligate and inferior race of 
impostors who took jobs at almost any price, 
to the detriment of the old school, and the 
confusion of their own misguided employers. 
He considered that the trade was overdone 
with competition, and observed, speaking of 
his subjects, “ There are too many of ’em." He 
believed, still, that tilings were a little better 
than they had been; adducing, as a proof, 
the fact that particular posting places were 
now reserved, by common consent, for particu¬ 
lar posters ; those places, however, must be 
regularly occupied by those posters, or, they 
lapsed and fell into other bands. It was 
of no use giviug a man a Drury Lone bill 
this week and not next. Where was it to go ? 
He was of opinion that going to the expense 
of putting up your own board on which your 
sticker could display your own bills, was the 
only complete way of posting yourself at the 
present time; but, even to effect this, on pay¬ 
ment of a shilling a week to the keepers of 
steamboat piers and other such places, you 
must be able, besides, to give orders for 
theatres and public exhibitions, or you would 
be sure to lie cut o^t by somebody. His 
Majesty regarded the passion for orders, as 
one of the most iqpppeaseable appetites of 
human nature. If there were a building; or if 
there were repairs, going on, anywhere, you 
could generally stand something and make it 
right with the foreman of the works; but, 
orders would be expected from you, and the 
man who could give the most orders was the 
man who would come off best. There was this 
other obiectiouable point, in orders, that work¬ 
men sola them for drink, and often sold them 
to persons who were likewise troubled with the 
weakness of thirst: which led (Ills Majesty 
said) to the presentation of your ordere at 
Theatre doors, by individuals who were “ too 
Bhakery" to derive intellectual profit from 
the entertainments, and who brought a scandal 
on you. Finally, His Majesty said that yon 
could hardly put too little in a poster; what 
you wanted, was, two or three good catch- 
lines for the eye to rest onr-then,. leave it 
atone—-and there you were! - 

These are the minutes of my conversation 
with His Majesty, as I noted thsmdown shortly 
afterwards. I am not aware thMt I have been 
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b&raysd into sayalterhtibn orsnppriiieiitHX 
The manner of the King was frank in the 
extreme; and he seemed to me to avoid* at 
once that alight tendency to repetition -which 
mayhavo been observed in the conversation 
of His Majesty King George the Third* and 
that slight under-current of egotism which 


I most do the King the justice to say that it 
was t. and not he, who closed the dialogue. 
At tins juncture, I became the subject of a 
remarkable optical delusiou ; the legs of my 
stool appeared to me to double up; the car to 
spip round and round with aeat violence; and 
amist to arise between myself and His Majesty. 
In addition to these sensations, I felt ex¬ 
tremely unwell. I refer those unpleasant 
effects, either to the paste with which the 
posters were affixed to the van: which may 
have contained some small portion of arsenic ; 
or, to the printer’s ink, which may have con¬ 
tained seme equally deleterious ingredient. 
Of this, I cannot be sure. I am only sure 
that I was not affected, either by the smoke, or 
the rum-aud-water. 1 was assisted out of the 
vehicle, in a state of mind which I have only 
experienced in two other places—I alludt to 
the Pier at Dover, and to the corresponding 
l>ortion of the town of Calais—and sat upon a 
door-step until I recovered. The procession 
had then disappeared. 1 have since looked 
anxiously for the King in several other cars, 
but I have not yet hem the happiness of see¬ 
ing His Majesty. 


“TO CLERGYMEN IN DIFFICULTIES" 

Thk family of the Reverend Carmichael 
Crample, perpetual curate of Crookenden, 
Hunts, is seated at breakfast. Mrs. Crample 
is blandly declining the request of Master 
Shirley Crample for mote sugar to his milk- 
and-water ; Miss Crample is reading the day- 
old copy of the “ Times, which the vicar is so 
gbod as to send regularly; and Miss Emilia 
Crample is spreading bntfcx over Master 
Chhrfes James Crample’s bread, with fairy- 
thinness; the reverend head of the 
family notices through the glass door leading 


Mrs. Crample. “ lie is very civil andpatient; 
for his isowy % babuice since last Christmas 
—it is a call from Mr. Plumley which I dread 
most; for ht has had no money from us since 
this time twelvemonth.” 

Mri Slicer is shown into the study; to which 
the reverend gentleman,humbled and abashed, 
creeps unwillingly from the parlour. The 
butcher, equally embarrassed, stammers 
out something about having a large bin 
to meet on Thursday; and, if quite con- 
■venient—welt he hopes. Mr. Crample will 
Tge him with at least something on ac¬ 


count The dergymm plaidspoverty, and begs 
a litfloiitae. Sheer haw nofc the heart to say 
more ; but, brushing his hat very vigorously 
with his sleeve, trusts Mr, Crumple won’t fb* 
get him as soon as ——- 

“ Mr. Plumley, sir! ” says the servant, 
announcing the grocer; of whose visitation 
Mrs. Crample had expressed her apprehen¬ 
sions. Meanwhile the butcher, having brought 
his hat up to a brilliant polish, proceeds to put 
itto improper use, and retn ms towards his shop. 

“ It’s o’ no use, sir,’’ exclaims Plumley, after 
Mr. Crample has swiftly, but noiselessly shut' 
the study door. “ It’s o’ no use a talking any 
more about it. I owe a duty to my wife and 
family, and I owe a sum of money to Ganipling 
and Co., my wholesale house. Their traveller 
worrits my life out. I’m a poor man—I am 
an uncommon poor man, with a large family.” 

“ Bo am T,” falters Mr. Crample. timidly. 

“Well,” rejoins Mr. Plumley, “if l hail 
tithes a coming in, sir, besides a stipend, I 
should say I was not a poor man. That’s 
what I should say, and bless myself. Why 
they tell me the tithes of this parish is wortn 
seven—teen hundred a year.” 

“The great tithes,” replies Mr. Crample, 
with eagerness ; “ but, they are the dues of my 
principal, the Reverend Dr. Recnmbur. Mine 
are only the small tithes, and I assure you 
they do not amount to one hundred a year. 
The additional complement I receive from 
the vicar is very small.” 

These mild statements have the effect of 
diverting Mr. Plumlev’s wrath from the curate 
to the vicar; of whom, oddly enough, he, a 
parochial man (Mr. Plumley is “ sidesman ” 
for this year), has scarcely before heard. Pre¬ 
sently he breaks out into a strong expression 
of the “shame” it is that the man who 
does all the work should have so little of 
the pay. 

“ I beg you will not imagine tliat the 
doctor is unkind or unmindful of us," says the 
timid curate: “ for instance, he sends us the 
‘Times’ newspaper every day gratis—and 
that, merely on condition of our forwarding it 
by every maul to his cousin in India." 

“ Kind you call it! It don’t help wou to 
pay your butcher, or,” adds the shopkeeper 
with emphasis, “ or your grocer ? ” 

“Why no,” continues the clergyman. “T 
am indeed most grieved that I am unable to 
meet your demand; but, Emilia’s long illness, 
and a disappointraent Jane has had in getting 
a situation as governess, have thrown me back ; 
still I ”— here the poor curate stops. He is 
aliout to add a hope!; but, his conscience tolls 
Him that he ought not to lead his creditor 
astray. 

The despondent manner in whioh he drops 
his voiced touches Plumley’s heart, Plumley 
feels he’has been blunt, and repents Ho, toov 
lowers his voice; he hopes he hasn’t said 
anything hurtful to Mr. C.’a feelings; but 
Ganipling and Co.’s. traveller worrits men out 
o’ their Hves! “1 know," he adds a little 
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louder, “that if you had- it you ’d pay ft; l^t. 
wliat I Bay, is this ;~it’s a hurtling fahaoe 
that you haven’t got it I ” 

Mr. Pluniley entered the house 'with the 
firm determination that not another ounce of 
tea should he supplied to the family, on credit, 
until his bill was paid. But as he passes the 
kitchen door to go out, be cannot look the 
servant in the face withont saying, “ Wdl, 
Mary Anna ; any orders this morning 1 ” 

Before Mary Anne can inquire of her 
mistress, her master hoe returned to the par¬ 
lour. He is the picture of despair. Mrs. 
Orwnple has much ado to keep up sufficient 
spirit to cheer him. The younger children 
retire, and a consultation begins as to what 
cun be done to obtain some respite from their 
difficulties, and pay bills off by instalments. 
“If,” says the head of tilt* house, “I could j 
only borrow a sufficient sum from my sti-! 
pend, it would relieve these poor, patient i 
tradesmen! ” 

Jane, who has read every advertisement 
for governesses in the “ Times ” twice over, 
here ventures to suggest that nothing could be 
easier. “ Look here, pit] >a,” she remarks, point¬ 
ing to the front page of the Supplement. “ A 
gentleman named N. G, who dates from 
Cecil Street, Strand, Loudon, addresses him¬ 
self particularly to clergymen ; for the ad- 
vertisomeut is headed, ‘ To Olekotmkn (and 
others) in IMj-'Fivtltiks.' He says he is pre¬ 
pared to advance, by way <if loan, any sum of 
money, from ten, to ten thousand pounds, ou, 
personal security.” 

The curate takes the newspaper from hie 
daughter, and scans the notification carefully, 
over and over again. He cannot exactly make i 
out the signification of “ personal security.”; 
Mr. Carmichael Cram pi o is a profound j 
Greek scholar. In mathematics and theo-j 
logy he brought away high honours from! 
college. He can dissect a Pindaric ode, or 
construe a crabbed passage from any of the ] 
Latin Fathers, better than his bishop. But,: 
of the ordinary transactions of life he is as j 
innocent as his own baby. He does not I 
know the meaning of “ personal security but 
in order to learn, there will lrc no harm in 
inquiring. Mi - . Crample is sure, from the 
very end and purpose of the advertisement, 
that N. G. must be a benevolent rich man, 
and will give a prompt and deal - answer. 

Mr. Crample immediately indited an epistle 
to Cecil Street, Strand, London, to go by the 
next post. It gave a candid statement of his 
wants and wishes (viz., fifty pounds imme¬ 
diately). It also set forth his income, to show 
that he would lie able to repay the loan 
punctually liy the instilments he proposed. 
He concluded with a request that N. G. 


wife, in..a > voice faltering, wife joy. It ran 
thus; , 

"Kkv.Sir,’ 

* Yoons of yesterday come duly to 
hand. Though wo seldom negotiate with parties 
for small transactions; yet, under- tile particular 
circumstances of your case, are not averse. 

"Our system of doing business is always to 
ascertain tlio perfect respectability of parties 
before wc undertake commissions, Ac., and are 
happy to state that (as «i matter of business), we 
have made the necessary scorches at Somerset 
House, and find your living to be as you state. 

"Time being, no doubt, an object, we enclose 
a Bill of Exchange for amount required, vis:— 
fifty pounds, at two months; renewable, if not 
quite convenient for you to meet, in whole or 
part. You havb merely to sign your name under 
the word * accepted ’ written across thereof and 
j remit, to us; with post-office order for our 
! charge for searches (as per account below), 

! stamp, &c., and we will forward you the amount, 
less discount and commission, immediately. 

“ We are, 

"St. John Clare, Tnoursos, and Co. 


•Mud. No. 985423. Stamp, 

, Drawing Bill. 

Searches at Somerset House, 


£. «. d. 
0 3 C 

0 0 8 

2 _ 2 0 

2 12 2 ‘ 


» Bjr the very next return of post there come 
a letter, which the curate opened with a 
trembling hand j aatL haring first glanced it 
over silently, repeated' it. aloud to Me anxious 


For two pounds twelve shillings and two¬ 
pence, the Crample family, it seemed, could l«i 
released from their embarrassments ; but, two 
pounds odd were, just then, as much at their 
command, as two thousand pounds. There was 
a family council fur some hours as to how the 
little sum could be raised. Could anything 
be disposed of J Alas ! the inventory of 
their entire possessions was called up, with¬ 
out much effort of memory, in Mi's. Crample’s 
mind ; and object bye object was discussed, 
and truly pronounced indispensable. At last, 
Jane suggested tliuUhhr father should write 
agaiu, to propose that, in addition to “ commis¬ 
sion and discount,” the ready-money charges 
should be deducted from the sum to be lent. 
On this advice Mj\ Crample immediately acted. 

On the secoiul morning, came another letter 
from Messrs. St. John Clare, Thompson, and 
Company. “Notliing,” said Mr. Crumple, 
with a smile, “could be kinder than these 
gentlemen; and I really marvel how, being 
utter strangers, they can be so considerate. 
They cheerfully agree to my last proposal. 
All I have to do, is, to put my signature to the 
document, and return it by jiost.” 

The villagers of Crook’endcn had, of late, 
seen plmost as little of their perpetual curate 
as of their vicar; and when he did go abroad, 
he appeared dejected and unhappy. The very 
day, however, on which lie sent off the ac¬ 
cepted Mil, a cliange came over him. He 
went out. He patted ail the children on the 
; he looked in at the school; he promised 
ft little girl who read the list of hard-names 
in the Genoalogical Chapter of Numbers with- 
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‘liout’i 'mistake, that He wbuld'rirfy soohpre- 
t Wi* . her with a sixpence.' Heevert called Upon 
!; Plumley. and had a chat withMrii. P.j'in 
‘ the comae of which, he expreosCd hu) regret 
/that “Jane had'toot been bo generous a god* 
mother to her Jane at) he could hove wished, 
but soon, he hoped—” 

M*9- Plumley interrupted him by begging 
he wouldn’t mention that. 

“And not only that," Mr. Crample con- 
f tinned, looking pointedly, towards the grocer, 

>! “but. other obligations we are under to our 
1 kind neighbours, we hope in a short period 
to—liquidate.” 

The butcher was not at home when Mr. 

! Crumple called; but, Mr. Crample left an 
’' ambiguous message, implying that his next 
J interview with Mr. Slicer mould be more 
, agreeable than the last. 

Mrs. Crfunple employed herself in making 
. out a list of the household liabilities, and 
apportioning the expected cash in various 
sums to each creditor. In fact, every pos¬ 
sible preparation was made ; and, on the 
; morning when it was expected, nothing was 
wanted to the renovated prosperity of the 
, Crample establishment—but the money. 

The next morning, alas, the postman passed 
the window! Shirley was sent after him. 

• Was he aure there was no letter for papa ? 

“None! ” 

• - The morning after, and the next, it was the 
, same-^Could the bill have miscarried 1 

On the fifth day, Mr. Crample wrote again, 
inquiring if his last letter had reached 

■ Messrs. St. John Clare, Thompson, and 
t Company. With hungry patience, he paused 

• for a reply during another week. Poor Mrs. 
!j Crample was, meantime, obliged to turn the 

screw of economy tighter and tighter, until the 
pinch reached even the younger branches. 
*' Shirley had to drink hiq milk-and-water with- 
; out any BUgar whatever; and Charles James 
‘ was reduced to diy bread. Their dress, too, 
wus so shabby they could hardly appear at 
church. j 

Innumerable were the excuses for Messrs. 

, St, John Clare, Thompson, and Company, 

■ with which Crample amused 1 himself. Per- 
hubs the entire firm had gone out of town, 

, anatfbuld send the money when they returned; 
f pqttdMy, their capital had suddenly got 
f4 'feck‘dq;Up”—(he derived the expression 
from ah indigo broker, to whose son he had 
been tiltorj’but had not the remotest idea of 
its meaning); and somebody had lost the key. 
Suddenly it Struck him that he might not have 
addressed ‘hip letters legibly enough for cost- 
office, deciphering;—a very common feuU of 
college-bred i®®Su . He therefore wrote cnee 
more; add, in’ alfie^T 1- round text thatmii&t 

i.«ii_;_ j aii. n js._l.j L!. I..._ 


Tlfe a few d&ts the' tetter tfafo returned 1 
the writer, .with th^ u fijbcwinb inscriptip] 
“ whe awaiy; nbt‘knd^ ! Uhlh%' r ' 


“ Ah;" said the reverend victim, when he 
showed'this to his wife. j “ I .now feel sun. 
that ! <he whole matter isti hoax. Peradven- 
ture, Messrs. Thompson and Co. are a fiction*- • 
—some young college bloods, perhaps, who 
just put these advertisements iuto the paters - 
for fun!" . ■ 

Two months have passed. Breakfast, , 
such as it is, has been removed. Plumley 
and Sheer both appear; they know ' that 
yesterday their pastor received his quarter’s ‘ 
stipend. They have dropped in, to ascertain ; 
to what extent he is prepared to liquidate the ; 
balances uj>ou their once little, now large 
accounts. They have scarcely opened tue ,, 
glass door to go away, when the postman ap- ' 
pears. The parson seizes a letter eagerly; it ; 
is directed in a strange, stiff, business hand. V 
Would his visitors wait till lie reads the first 
line 1 He breaks the seal, ami the words'' 
“St. John Clare,Thompson, and Co.” gladden 
his eyes. He turns to his creditors. He hints 
that Plumlcy’s jialience and the butehev’slong- 
sufferance will now lie rewarded. He turns tue ’ 
leaf with the greatest care, fearing that the' 
bank note, or cheque on the neighbouring bank, 
may he blown away. Pleased with a confused 
and nervously-murmured promise of speedy 
payment, coupled with tile word “remit¬ 
tance,” the cwlitors retire joyfully. Crample 
has now time and composure to examine the 
letter carefully. 

Not the vestige of a hank note or bank . 
paper of any kind can be discern! He feels 
that he is not strong enough to peruse the 
epistle by himself, and desires the prescuce of 
las wife and eldest daughter. Tlius rein- ‘ 
forced, he reads; and the following words 
grow dim before his eyes: 

“ The Rev. Carmichael Crumple, 

“ Crookenden Vicarage, 

“Hunts. 

“Sir, ‘ « Clifford's Inn. 

“Unless the amount of the dishonoured 
bill (fifty pounds), drawn by Messrs. St. John Clare, 
Thompson, and Co., and accepted by you, be paid ' 
forthwith (together with interest and costs), ! am 
instructed by the present bolder thereof, Oloman 
l'Evy Esq., to inform you that legal proceedings 
will be commenced against you without further ■ 
notice. • ■ - 

“ Wo are, sir, your obedient servants, .., 

“Wrinkle and Cur” 

The trio are silent. Hitch looks at the other < 
for an explanation Of the meaning of the ex* 
traordinary application. The reverend gentle¬ 
man, havihg earnestly applied this dumb 
catechism mat to 'bis wife and them to Ms 
daughter, turns hteabstracted look 1 upon-the 1 
backs of his bodkuffcud, staring intently 'at 
his St, Ignatius; asks-it aloud ^hoW-fae oould 
be expSetod : to 1 pay a debt : be has nOver 
inetafrodj^hile h great many triribh, Idas, he* 
honestly'owes^ be is tmablo r 

St, Ignatius is, of course, not communicative 
bin: by tbirtittC, the' ftift 1 tetonO-AsM eflfeet of 
tho viftany has revealed itsdlf toiJiuie. 
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; is all my doing I” she «xdlauas, nouneedbisadventto the portentouspluralist, 
eng, “ All my doing 1 ” ,* ft /. The Honourable Mpa. Recumber (daughter of 
our doing)” repeat Mr, abd Mm.; the Earl ofPompton) parsed Him on the stairs 


Crample both at once. 

“ Yes! It was I 
should write to thoi 
nun has come of it! 


on her -way to tlis Ope 


was ushered , 


It was I who suggested that papa into the drawing-room by a powdered,foot*,; 
ite to those wickeaUaaen; and now man. The splendour to which Mr.Orainplewas 

__ . S *11 l. AMA !..l_1_J __IIJ_’ 


here suddenly introdui 


The V?nd old man takes his daughter’s him. Scarcely an artii 


, at first bewildered. ,; 
Le upon which his 
foula pay the whole.,, 


mmtftV- lie will wnte to Mr. wrinkle, or, acceptance, ine near—a large, pompous; 
better 1 perhaps, to Mr-. l’Evy—probably a man—received his curate with bland surprise. ,, 
French gentleman—and explain to him that. He inquired after each member of iiis family, 
from some oversight on the part of Messrs, seriating with an appearance of interest in 
Thompson and Co, he never was favoured with their welfare, which quite touched the husband 
a shillin g of the money; and that, consequently, and father. When Mr. Crumple explained the 
they will at once perceive he is not their object of his visit, the Doctor first appeared 
debtor. Mrs. Crample proposes that, to make extremely shocked, and then said he was 
assurance doubly sure, an additionalletter be “ deeply grieved.” He assured hia curate that 
forwarded to Messrs. Thompson and Co., to lie was in the hands of swindlers: he advised 
their old address in Cecil Street, Strand, him by all means to pay the money; and 
Loudon, with a memorandum requesting the thus save hhuself endless vexation and certain 
postman to inquire whither they have re- exposure. It was much.better to put up 
moved ; and theu to lie good enough to take with the first lues. Going to law with such 


it without delay to their new residence. 


Jane, after re-; 


re-perusmg 

letter, and considering awhile, weeps afresh, I Poor Mr. Crumple felt 

J___ __1__r.l* I • 1_ ..._t__ C ! . 


scoundrels was not only unsatisfactory, hut, 


Wrinkle and Clip’s in the end, decidedly expensive. 


precisely like the 

despite every effort to repress her grief. With- ] sick pauper, when a fashionable physician pre- 
out beig able to disentangle the affair, she feels, scried him cliickcn broth and carriage exer- 
a distinct conviction that her father has been j cise. He stuttered out something about not 
caught in meshes, spread in the newsjiapers, * having the ability to pay, and expressed— 
by a gang of swindlers. Her advice is, that 1 more audibly—a with that Dr. HecuAber 
her father lose no time in laying the whole | would recommend liim to a respectable 


case, in person, before his patron. solicitor. 

Poor Mr. Crumple recoils at the thought. “ Well, stay dear sir, if you will be rash, 
He will never have sufficient courage. Besides, nothing," said the Doctor, “ would give me 
the Reverend Dr. Itecumber, vicar of Crook- greater pleasure.” 


enden, and rector of No flouls, City, lives in The bell was rung; another floury footman 
London ; and how is the expense of a journey brought iu a silver staudish and a mother-'o- 
thitlier to be borne 1 pearl writing-case: the letter was penned ; 

“ And then the exposure!” hinted Mrs. and the curate, with a profusion of thanks, 
Crample. backed himself out of the apartment.—The 

“ Exposure, anything, is better than ruin ! ” next morning at the earliest business hour, he 


one, turning to her mother; “ I feel I presented it. 


convinced that the wretches will put 


Mr. Kindle, of the firm of 'Blindle and 


WM*4UVVW W*W W VUW «UV»V*»V» Jr A “ U/JLUIVll-V'} V* VWV II* iU VI IVIUJMIV IM4U 

prison, unless he gets proper advice how to Blob, received Dr. Kecumber’s epistle witli 
act. Dr. Recuniber will, perhaps, know some reverential awe. (The agency for the Doctor’s 

_T__111 *..11 _ x. 11* ...1 __ _x_ .... . 1 * l 1 x. 


have great influence in London. 1 


the letter, carefully cut away the coat-of- 


“But who is to do duty in my absence?” asks anus, not to disfigure it with the slightest 
the curate, rubbing hia eyes like a man awaken- crack. Had he lived in Pekin, and not fri 


ing out of one dream to be drawn into another. Furnival’s Inn, lie would have bunit incense , 
“ Doubtless the Doctor. will recommend before the revered document, 
some friend of hia! ” The nature of Mr. Cramule’s business^ how- 

The next morning, the Beverend Carmichael ever, produced a considerable change in Mr.,,. 


duly booked for London; paying the expenses “This,” said Mr. Blindle, “ is a case rather 
of his journey opt of thequarter’s scauty stipend, for ins Police than for Common-Law practice. _ f 
whiehthisauefbl.vife had beep, for previous. .You, are at the mercy of a gang of hill- . 
days apd Weeks, calculating and contriving, stealers. .1 presume the transaction begad , 
tosp-iad fer tile.largest possible surface pf ;by your.answering an advertisement la';tbe ' 
deh&, ... , ..... , . . ‘'Times !*.newspaper, headed, * To Clergymen 


debt.; , , ... > , ■ i • •;‘Times!.newspaper,headed,‘To Clei^ymeii 

Wil^treinbU^g^neafr and a,palsied knock (Pud others) in Difficulties)* ' 

at the greatBelgr*yiwdoor, Mr.Cpunplfipn- i, i Mr. Crample hlJe^ed^ril^Yes r with 
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respectable wine and cigar merchant At. the 
West-end—bad, in an evil hour, discounted it. 

Tbe only witness called to sunptut these j 
statements was the plaintiff's cuedt. That 
young gentleman simply swore that he saw 
the money paid to tbe “ party ” whose name 
appeared as the last of the indorsers. ■ In bis 
cross-examination, he said yes. he vat Mr. 
Oioman l’Evy’s nephew. His duties as clerk 
were very light, for the plaintiff had no regular 
office nor wine-cellar, and bought his cigars, 
like any other gentleman—when he wanted to 
smoke. The “party" for whom the bill was 
discounted was his (witness’s) father,who was 
Mrs. l’Evy’s brother. Knew Higgs (St. John 
Clare, Thompson,and Company). Wasno relar 
tion whatever to Higgs—at least would not 
have been* if plaintiff had not married his 
(witness’s) aunt; and if Higgs had not been 
Mrs. l’Evy’s son by a former husband—which 
hesvas. But what had that to do with it 1 

As the counsel for the defence could not 
prove the negative that the defendant never 
had received a farthing of consideration for 
his hill, he relied upon his eloquence in de¬ 
nouncing the transaction as a wicked fraud, 
and ou the facts elicited iu the cross-examina¬ 
tion of the plaintiff’s witness.—The j udge, how¬ 
ever, summed up with the simple remark that, 
although the evidence iu support of the plain¬ 
tiff’s case was of an extremely suspicious 
character; yet, no direct evidence had beeu 
adduced on behalf of the defendant to rebut it 
— and the jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff. 

That day week was passe d by the Rev. 
Carmichael Crumple in tbe receiving ward of 
Whitceross Street prison ! The hope which 
had buoyed him up, men to the last, had now 
fled. Thoughts of- his parish, his home, and 
the dciir ones there lamenting, overcame him. 
He sat iu the darkest corner of the dismal 
apartment, and wept. 

The condition of affairs at Crookenden will 
be best understood from the following letter, 
written by the Honourable Kcurick Speckle, 
B.A. (youngest bou of the Earl of Fompton), 
whom Dr. J Incumber had sent down to do 
duty while Crumple was going through the 
Insolvent Court. The letter was addressed to 
Sir Richard Humble, Bai t, Baiiol College, 
Oxford. 

“ Panomgc, Crookenden, Hunt?. 

"Mr dear Dick, 

" Here ’s a go !—Old Drizzle, who is keeping 
the best living in our family warm for me tUl 1 
can complete my title for orders, is at death's 
door; and I shall not become duo for full orders 
for another twelvemonth. Even if he hold out 
three months longer (and 1 ’in game to lay a thou¬ 
sand to twenty he doesn’t) I shall be bowled out. 


“ Instead of a paajbpag@»tbi8 is more like the 
Talley of tbe Shadow. The weeping and wailing 


■can read &r my title, down here, as well as any¬ 
where else ; and do. luma service at the same time. 
The fact k, the regular Crookenden .Curate has 

f eae up for a six weokS' whitewash. Our old friend 
Evy is tbe executioner. 


and gnashing of teeth, ore indescribable. Tho 
hostess—« limp lady, with a ftded .Ace—cries 
all breakfast-time; and, when 1 ask the second 
daughter for an •$;, alio bursts into tears. Tho 
two little boys cry over their milk-and-water, 
and Molly, the servant, never comes into one's 
presence without similar’ demonstrations. 'The 
very tradesmen are melancholy. I ordered, and 
paid for —(what d ’ye think of that ?)—<* quarter ot 
a.hundredweight of the best almon d .hard-bake, 
for distribution amongst the parochial juveniles, 
yesterday. They sucked every ounce of it; in the 
dumps. 

" I don’t think there is a smile to bo bad, for 
love or money, in the whole parish; and, if I did 
not contrive a chat, now and then, with the eldest 
daughter of the house of Crample, I should 
abscond. It is martyrdom to be here i She (Jane 
Crample 1 mean) has wonderful sense—and only 
rising nineteen; she sings much better than 
Miss Huskle, our Oxford prime, donna. Indeed, all 
the sense and talent of the family seem centred in 
her. Five feet five and a half, I should say—splen¬ 
didly proportioned—and a wonderful complexion. 
Site puts the best face on things, and keeps her 
spirits up, like a little heroine. I had a gossip 
with her last night, alone, and she spoke so 
sensibly of her fathers affairs that—but I'm boreing 
you, Dick. 

'■ I will tell you what I wish you would do ' Just • 
ride over to tho governor, and hint that, if old 
Drizzle should pop off, a month or two too 
soon, Jane’s father would be a capital warming- 
pan l’or me. The living is worth eight hundred 
u year, and would be a lift for him, and save tho 
dear old boy troiu tho Insolvent Court. 

• “ Yours ever, 

; “ Ken. Speckir." 

Not only did Sir Richard ride over io the 
Earl of I’uiiipton and make the suggestion; 
but, it actually had to be put into force in less 
than a week ; for, as Dr. Drizzle died next day 
no time was to be lwff. 

When Mr, Oioman l’Evy saw the appoint¬ 
ment of Cram pi (fc to the new living, in the 
newspapers, he instantly posted off to 'White- 
cross Street. He expressed intense com¬ 
miseration for the curate's sufferings, and 
told Mr. Crample he was willing to release 
him ou his own personal security. Another 
bill at two months, for nearly double the 
amount of debt and costs. Peggs nipped the 
transaction in the bud. He happened to 
come down at the same time, paid the money 
by his master’s orders (B. and 13. took only 
ten per cent, upon such transactions); aud 
the clergyman, no longer in difficulties, went 
down by express train to lighten the hearts 
and dry the eyes, not only of his dearest 
and nearest, but of the whole parish. Sheer 
and Plumley had not to wait long for the 
amounts of their respective bills; and the 
charity-girl not only got her sixpence, but as 
many other sixpences for distribution among 
her schoolfellows, as made capitalists, for one 
whole evening, of the entire multitude. 

At the end of the year, it turned out that 
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THE MOTHER'S TEST. 

Thfa foeifent 1* related of Mary, Canateae of Orkney, 
borodoaf end dumb, who, in the your 1763, was married by 
signs, to her cousin, the Marquis of TUomund. 

Oub nurse, our dear, old, faithful Joan, what 
pleasant tales she told. 

Adventures that herself had known, or legends 
quaint and old; 

Qnpeaaing marvel each excites; untired, her stores 
we claim, 

Close seated round o’ winter nights, besido the 
fagot's flame. 

Once lived she in a moated Hall, an ancient, lone¬ 
some places 

Enclosing in its flanking wall a Plaisauncc and a 
./ Chace; 

Apd there she came to,, tend a dame of high 
degree and fair, 

And her young son, a little one, the first born and 
• the heir. *• 

The Countess look’d into its eyes with bright 
and searching glance, 

Whate’er she felt, her fate denies her tongue the 
utterance; t „ 

Hearing and speech to her are lost; in sUcuce, 
i . day by day,— 

The-nur^e’s time of servitude wore wearily away. 

One' night tho lordling soundly slept within its 
cradle bed. 

A Silence perfect and profound throughout the 
rtom was spread; 

When mark'd the nurse the lady rise^ with 
strange and earnest air. 

Book looping from her beaming eyes her long 
_. luxuriantMr/:... ' , 


®tir flew thoifOgtaembs af tha vase, adieu dash'd .■..( 

The itfo^edichMbyvBes’hayt,/shown, he heard * 
-. * tliesuddensouad. . ... . 

Ah, 1 * who that mothers dread cowl doubt, who. * 

. saw the wild caress, 

The burst of joy sincere,' devout, that greeted her, 

, success* 

With him she Bought her couch again, nought 1 
then could thorn divido, ' 

And morning’s dawn beheld the twain Tost : 
Bleeping side by side. 

* . •, , » . « f 1 

The Earl come at the morning's dawn, but started 
at the door, /, 

To ace the wrecks not yet withdrawn, lie . shatter'd. , 
on tho floor. 

But she with fond and loiving signs, kissing Keif 
hoy, explain’d e 

How now her heart was set at rest, how she that' 
rest attain’d; 

That he her doubt and fear had shared, her happy ' 
lord confess’d: 0 ... - 

Means to romove it, she, alone, found in her 
loving breast 


THE SAILORS’ HOME. 


I was thinking occasionally of GrayV 
“ Bard,” and then'of old Lord Lovat and'the 
heroes of “ the forty-five,” and of Horace 
Walpole’s account of their execution, and bow 
Lady Townsend was afraid to go anywhere to 
dinner for fear of “a rebel pie,” as I crossed 
Tower Hill the other morning in my way to' 
visit a peculiar institution in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the London Docks; X mean the' 
“Sailors’ Home" in Well Street I had: 
learned that such an Institution did exist,*' 
some time before, from ray young friend and 
old messmate, Mr. Pipplate midshipman of 
H.M.S. “Troubadour. Pinp, who, when I* 
was with him in the “ Rattler" (sixteen guri- 
brig), was one of the idlest men in the pro¬ 
fession—who need to smoke cigars ont on the 
bowsprit, when the foresail hid him from the 
First lieutenant—who out down the ham¬ 
mock of the respectable Greek pilot whom we 
employed in the Archipelago.—Pipp, I eayj 
has now become quite a sensible follow. He 
scrutinises our naval expenditure (X with him 
joy of the job), talks about “the lines” of 
the “Inconstant,” and bids four to be the 
most unpopular member of the next dandy 
mess he joins.' We had often' talked over 
tho character of seamen; and 'had agreed 
that it was barbarous that -these poor fellows 
should be turned adrift when they landed,'at 1 
the mercy of the BbOrainJvble scoundrels who 
look out for thefri in sea-potts to plunder* them; 
—treating each, as hc lands, likYhstxpadoA 
whale, to ne cut up fbrwe sake ofthe Rubber, 
and picked Clean m dnadtubaloiMyAa bosBible^ 
Now, the “Ballort’Ttonre,” question^ was> 

estabbshed in l^J, to An'&if. 

chance bt snug quartets j when otr'shoip*-'- 
defcent, OMeriy-^ito^aji^itWaotical AsSiktaneO' 
ifr tbe dBaiQSgtinCst Oftheib business sfi&irs: 
* IW.’ft be bbsttrved,”' «didi >Bipp, with’ 


her intend ^ ‘' U V " ' 

b* She 
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certain ’ hate; pou ! '-muerre,- ‘ surrounds the 


He. feels when he. gets, qn snore, as a respeCT- 
ableman would, too had teen miraculously 
Hut g^ npfl n. ynR.r or so in a balloon. Hence, 
he can scarcely he called compos, but wanders 
like an Eastern in an enchanted valley, and 
reqftites protection 1"' 
lily’s period, though a long one, stuck to 
me; and I found myself a few days afterwards 
crossing Tower Hill as above mentioned. 

Even as certain carved floating pieces of 
wood informed Columbus that he must ,be 
drawing near land, so changing aspects in¬ 
formed me that. I was arriving at nautical 
regions. Marine stores tempted, instead of 
shawls. The Eastward Jews, happily adapting 
themselves as ever, sold pea-jackets and straw 
hats, as those of the West sell flash waistcoats. 
Some young sailor apprentices were playing 
at leap-frog. ■ Here and there, a corner shop 
w#s .presided over by a naval officer with d 
quadrant, who would infallibly be removed 
by night as a libel on “ the profession,” by 
some friends of Pipp’s and mine, if he dared 
to show-himself at Plymouth or Malta. There, 
ypu.aaw extracts from acts of Parliament 
about merchant seamen, stack inside the 
window^ with rope, hour-glasses, Gunter’s 
scales, and dog biscuits. And along the 
narrowing streets, tumbling round comers 
with- a peculiar jerk-—half suggestive of the 
shooting of the Irishman’s gun—and walking 
along (one foot on the pa > ernent, one on the 
street) came seamen of every age and clime. 
A merchant seaman in a red shirt: a sailor 
boy. “ done brown ” while still “ tender ; ” 
being, as it were, spitted on top-pliant yards,, 
and cooked before tropical suns: a black, 
negro cook, greasy and grinning, with little 
ear-rings as ornamental as a ring in a pig’s 
snout. These were the most notable specimens. ] 
I was amused with an ingenious puff of 
some - certain “ patent sails ” in one window. ; 
An engraving represented a tremendous gale 
of, Wind, with two frigates on a lee-shore. The 
prudent frigate, which had supplied itself 
with “our patent sails,” was thrashing away 
to, windward, very, prosperously ; while the 
soils of its neighbour were blown from the 
fadtrintowl • 

- A fine. air of free-and-easiness, indeed,, 
prevails (everywhere as you, travel eastward, 
after- pasamg^ the Tower. The rag-seller, 
standing; under at ..black min of rags, beside 
hifl wretched . window—where tlie mouldy 
fragments .look like hits, of .a disinterred 
shrbud, -the bottles seem only flt |o 
kaep yipers in spirits ! in—-looks fiercely at 
youj.throngh .a kjiielrshot; 'eye. Even the 
poiwbmanisDot the, stem composed guardian 
of the. constitution fruailtar to Regent Street; 


belt kn^TOldish air. jSmyJl ain not sure that a 
certain division is hot highly oopyivial; —did 
my eyes deceive .me wheu l tpiyr a pewter pot 
Or two, wearing' an aureole of froth round 
theirhsads, go into a station-house ? , 

Every now and then the Black wall Railway 
seems to cross you, as you turn from street to 
street, and is highly puzzling. Once, it will 
lie like a huge box, or the side-wind of a 
caravan, just before you; in a few minutes it 
seems breaking like a*thunder-cloud over your 
head; and again, perhaps, turns up across a 
street with a fine airy look, while an engine 
flies through it like a “ resonant steam-eagle,” 
as Mrs. Browning calls it. 

The “Sailors’ Hume ” has quite a dignified 
look as you reach Well Street, with tall 
columns and steps that lead up to the porch. 
There is a buzz of sailors generally about the 
door; you pass through swinging portals, and 
find yourself in a liu-ge airy room, with a fire 
at each end. Up and down this the inmates 
are walking two and two, as if they were 
pacing the deck ; or are sitting smoking by the 
fire. One is, perhaps, a nautical dandy, with 
wet curls ana little ear-rings. These ear-rings 
always amuse me,—and there is ground, too, 
for philosophical speculation in considering 
them. Among the ancients they were badges 
of servitude. Plutarch gives ua a very good 
joke of Cicero’s apropos of that; a noisy 
lawyer, of servile origin, complained petu¬ 
lantly that he “ could not hear " something or 
other. “ That is strange,” said Cicero; “ for 
you are not without a hole in your ear! ” 
Now-a-days, we sec, they are worn in the 
States—by the freest part of a free people. 

Soon after my arrival the sailors went to 
dinner. Rows of tables in symmetrical order 
were spread over the floor; and seated at these, 
I saw my old nnmistakeable friends, the “ blue 
jackets,’ 1 discussing their beef; generally, what 
a naval man would call a good set of men— 


a naval man would call a good set of men— 
strong, quiet, self-wdiant-looking men. One 
feels as if one was an intruder, and comforts 
oneself with thinking of ane’sgood intentions-— 
but don’t be alarmed, visitor T That is till your 
conceit. Jack «is nowise disturbed by your 
presence. He cuts his beef, looks at you 
casually as you pass in your inspection, and 
puts you quite at pour ease! I really 
think that a sailor .has as good manners as 
you ever see any body with. Thera is such a 
calm good-natured independence about him ; 
a Neptunian politeness, which carries you 
along like a fine rolling wave. “ Manners " 
being, however, the characteristic of a man 
“who'feels the dignity of man, and is con¬ 
scious of his own ”—as Carlyle has described 
it, and as' Briunmcli never knew it to be 1 
Tim foot is, that a sailo* is generally in a 
true, real position—has certain work to do— 
: certain people to obey. There are no false 
struggles, no sham ptotehsion^afloat. Every 
.thing js determined by book apad’Order. ■ Jack 
wiUTove a ruffian if he is ah honest ruffiafi, and 
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* i W ftj wfae if he it«' wfllv^mtthv* borbarigm 
!M|»Tcwtmtiat value wTonSity at sea, 
that gives him independence and juS&mir. 
pA Bf n^n. The ocean knocks; him about till, be 
is rounded like a pebble* Salt water .keeps, 
character ■wholesome, as itpreserves Beet 

I did net enter much into conversation with 
our Mends* this time. TheMercantile Marine 
Act bah so itightened them* that they are 
half-inclined, I really believe, to think that 
every civilian is in league with the Board of 
Trade-—an imputation td which I, for one, 
don’t deskra- to expose myself I went up to 
one man,- and asked him where he’d been 
cruinmg lately 1' Oh, he had been to BuenoB 
Ayres; he’d been to Chili. CliQi was a fine 
place to-be ashore at. The man with him in¬ 
formed me very curtly that “ he knew a great 
deal toe well to go into the Queen’s service.’’ 

At one side of the room was a beautiful 
model of a man-of-war—quite a mammoth in 
miniature—’With fairy tackle, and airy cor¬ 
dage— . i . 

K The topmast halyards, of long spinners’ legs; 

The royals, like the wingB of grasshoppers—” 

such a ship as that notable sailor, Captain 
Lemuel Gulliver, may possibly have dragged 
from.itB moorings off Blefuscu. In a corner 
is an elegant bust of the late Captain Eobert 
James Elliot, R.N. This gallant and good 
gentleman founded the institution, and is held 
in honourable remembrance by all connected 
with it. 

Above stairs are the “ Dormitories,” where 
each resident has his “ crib,” using that word 
not in its slang, but in its primary Beuse. All 
the little doors are duly numbered in rows, 
and the whole bears a very snug, cleanly, 
“ship-shape” appearance. There is a Rlia- 
damanthine law against “smoking in the 
Dormitories ” written up here and there, with 
Spartan precision—an ifrnusing evidence of 
the popular love of tobacco on the high seas. 
There is a lecture-room, TVhere lectures are 

S 'ven to the memand spacious maps hung up 
r their use. There is, besides, a lending 
library at their Sirvice; various models, also, 
of jjn gliah and foreign sliips. $ 

when I descended again to the dining- 
reom, I &Und that a snug party had assem¬ 
bled round the fire with weir pipes—among 
whom a Malay sailor seemed conspicuous as 
a conversationist—and a couple of biix swarthy 
men were criticising the ng of toe model 
man-of-war with a professional look; as they 
puffed their clouds amongst the rigging. 
Smoking is not forbidden in the dining-room. 
To deny a sailor tobacco altogether would be 
equivalent to damming up water from a duck, 
or fencingoffthistles* donkey. 

The “Home” halite, own little bank, with 
red ledgers' all complete; and a “ cashier ” 
and “ accountant,” just like GoUtte’s! I ap¬ 
prehend many, a sailor finds himself a capi¬ 
talist, and enjoys the luxury of a Capitalist in 
putting in ana drawing out kie casn At plea¬ 


sure for the first time; hr. hja, life, when he 
takes ub his residence here.. Jt must be quite 
a new sensation, to Jack to draw a check in 
payment of a new tobacco-box, or. a few 
pounds’ worth of slope. How that lice has got. 
old he finds this banking system fW pre¬ 
ferable to the plan, in vogue in his youth, of 
eating bank-note sandwiches, and converting 
Mr. Henry Hose’s promises to pay into pipe- 
lights. 

There-is a pretty little Church, “ St. Paul’s 
Church, for Seamen,” close by, where the 
Chaplain, the Reverend Mr. Gribblc, officiates. 
This church has eight hundred free Beats, and 
is very well- attended by the seamen; who 
have bibles and prayer-books supplied to 
them gratis. 

To this enumeration of the comforts and 
advantages of the institution, I must now add . 
something respecting its business affairs. It 
was first started, and lias always been mainly 
supported, on moral as well as social grounds. 
What villanoua cruelty, complicated with 
lamentable sin, sailors just turned adrift from 
their ships, with their pay in hand, are ex¬ 
posed to—is almost beyond belief • A class of 
men exists—forming a distinct body—and or¬ 
ganised and recognised as such by the name 
of “ Crimps ” (a class per se, like “ Thugs”), 
who look out for saiiore as their destined 
and natural prey. I should not wonder if 
they defend thur villanies on the same 
grounds as an Animal-food-man defends bis 
steak when assailed by an argumentative 
Vegetarian. The “Crimp” swindles the 
sailor out of his money, and encourages him 
in vice, while representing himself as his 
Mend—just as you may observe a shark turns 
when about to bite, and shows the whitest 
part of himself in the act. This “ Home ” 
was started mainly to save Beamen from these 
“ crimps,” and furnish them not only with a 
place to reside in, in deceney and comfort, but 
with moral improvement and religious in¬ 
struction. Perhaps, it would interest some 
readers to see tiio charge made to the men, 
which we extract from one of the Institution’s 
documents. The following is a brief summary 
of what it proposes to do :>— 

"Tho seamen will have to pay two shillings 
o-day, or fourteen shillings a-week, for living at 
the institution; each man lias a sleeping cabin to 
himself; four meals o-day are provided for the 
boarders; and a fair allowance of washing is 
included in the weekly charge. 

“ LadB,twelvcskilling8a-weck, washing included. , 

“ Apprentices will have to pay one shilling mid . 
sixpence o-day, or tea shillings -and sixpence 
a-week, upon the same terms. 

“ The messing of religious instruction, the’ 
opportunity of living a sober and decent ’'life, a 
just account of wages entrusted to the care of the ' 
institution, security of property, and , assistance 
afftJrded in getting men shipped again, are the 
advantages toot the Sailors' Rome ' holds oat to 
the seamen. 

"Writing,, Arithmetic, Navigation, Ac., ore 
taught, wUhout wharge, In the evening, to the 
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Swimpn and Apprentices boarding at th» (jiilioftf There ik a w B«rti^tt! SafloVs’ ASytomi” ■ 
Home/by the BcEodltnastor ofthe iaetibtttlijk.” another institution ittttie samesfcrtwt, where 
Seaman find, therefore, in this uastitU- shelter and food are gfveffto seamen; “who : ' 
ticm, a lodging-house, chib, school,, and church ’are in distress from any caste.” • In away * 
in one. Tnatit has already done much direct cases the distress arises from the recklessness - 
good in the ne&hbe s rfiood, wa learn on the of the seaman himself, which such institutions 
testimony of Hr. Stephen "Ward, a resident in as the “Home’'are intended tostrive against, 
the district -who gives gratuitously his me- ’ Mr. Green, the ship-owner, has" a special 
dical *mn«tjLnee to the “Home,” and is well “ Home ” for his own seamen, which is highly 
qualified to judge on the subject, from a pro- prized for its excellent arrangements. Ita 
longed professional experience of sailors. rules and regulations were adopted from the 
Of course there are factions about this mat- Well Street one, of which I have been writing', 
ter, as about every other; and I learned in my The average number of men in Mr. Green's, 
inquiry that “ Sailors’ Homes ” have their during the year 1849, was fow hundred and 
opponents. These 1 , however, consist mainly eighty-seven; that in Well Street, for the 
of sailors’ lodging-house keepers, nautical same year, four thousand six hundred and 
tavern-keepers, and a curious bifood of am- thirty-three. 

pliibious lawyers who undertake nautifcal liti- The “ Sailors’ Home ” numbers many naval 
nation. The lodging-house keepers’opposition officers of rank among its directors; and 
is naturalthey seem to consider that the many individuals have, from time to time, 
superiority of their establishments consists supported it with donations and subscriptions: 
in the absence of religious elements ! We though, perhaps, it lias attracted as little aid 
must be allowed to deny any superiority ’in and attent ion lor an institution With objects 
tills peculiarity of their houses. Who would altogether so honourable and important, as 
judge of lliu institutions of Lycurgus by the any we know. 

censures of the Helots 1 - - 

The charge of too great constraint is dis- A TIME FOE ALL THINGS. 

proved by examining the regulations; and - 

another charge which I heard made (that a . Bitterest periods of the world have been 
preference is given to “ Sailors’ Home ” men signalised by different struggles of art or 
over others at the “Shipping Office’’there) is science, or other intellectual endeavour, in 
disproved by the statistics of the establishment, which the greatest nations, or those possessing' 
The average number of seamen resident at most mental energy, were constantly en¬ 
tile “Home, I understood to be one hnn- gaged. Thus, we find the early Egyptians 

dral and sixty". From its opening, in 1835, devoted themselves to astronomy, architec- 

up to April of last year, forty-four thousand lure, and mythological sculpture,—and pro¬ 
seven hundred and eighty-eight boiirders dueed wonders. War, as an art, was not 
were received, of whom twelve thousand six [ cultivated; they thought only of vast armies 
hundred and fifty-six were ohl boarders. One ] swarming like clouds of locusts, to devastate 
fact is decisive in proof of the superiority of an enemy's country. The early Greeks 
the sanitary arrangements of this establish- brought the art of sculpture to perfection; 
meat;—during the cholera one fatal case only accomplished master-pieces in philosophy, 
occurred, the disease having been fatal to and in the tragic drama, and greatly ad- 
many seamen in the neighbourhood, who vanned the art of war. The early Romans 
were less salubriously lodged. brought the art of war to a higher state, and 

I was told that the great mass of the devoted themselves to it more than to any 

boarders are generally merchants’ seamen, other study. Long periods of barbarism and 
rather than men-of-war’s men ; which seems feudal battles succeeded, until the revival of 
attributable to the fact, that men-of-war being letters in ltafjr; and then we find the 
paid off at Sheemess, Portsmouth, and Ply- greatest intellects devoting' themselves sedu- 
mouth, their crews do not so naturally drop lously to all the chief branches of learning, 
in, as it were, to such a place, as the crows of science, and the fine arts. Astronomy was 
ships coming up the river. Then, of course, greatly advanced; chemistry, also, in many 
these seaports have their “ Crimps ” as well as respects, by means of the passion for alchemy 
London ; and there is nobody to act wisely that so lofig prevailed; but painting, was only 
towards the sailor; and I have no doubt, brought to perfection in the time ot' Michael 
from my knowledge of the service, that there Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci,. Raphael, and 
are plenty of Old School British officers who Titian. It was the most highly patronised of 
pooh-pooh Bpch institutions altogether. These all things—kings, nobles, and the clergy, 
gentlemen have a vague notion that black- leading the way. The history of the world 
guardian and efficiency go together, and that shows no patronage equal to it. Though 
all contrary effort is “ cant.” "You ’ll curb, their adverse' circumstances, by exciting, the will of 
spirit, Sir, and take the ‘dash’ out of ’em; genius, have often proved advantageous to the 
besides, you mi never do it, Sir, believe me! ” ultimate development ef greatness, it is yet 
Now, all this is very melancholy and absurd, well worth noticing what great and rapid 
and must be got rid of before the condition of results may be produced by the most favour- 
English seamen can be improved. ' able circumstances. 
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ledge and information for the' people, tip is 


& done beyoind cotapUation, the''fc$<i bfeSnJd 
much too "fast” to admit of a'nidtij who has 
not an independent fortune, devoting : hdlf h?j 


very successfully, but it seldom meets with' 
any special patronage from the highest quar¬ 
ters, though sculpture has ‘ fereo better, on, 
account ofitamonmnental character. 

As for poetry, it is a curious, and indeed an 
almost anomalous feet, that England, whose 
people are fond of substantialities and reali¬ 
ties, and are, apparently, not at all disposed 
to idealisms, has produced more really 1 fine 
poets than all the rest of the world put toge¬ 
ther ; and though living poets, with two or 
three exceptions, are little read at the present 
time, there are, even now, more real poets 
in England than ail other countries combined 
can produce. 

In music, there is little to be said for us, ns 
composers; but some fine singers, and instru¬ 
mentalists, we certainly have possessed. Of aU 
native arts, however, those which at present 
must be pronounced as receiving the 1 greatest 
amount of attention and encouragement, are 
the industrial arts ; and, with respect to 
science, all those sciences which can be 
applied to the immediate efforts, designs, and 
necessities of the present day. Among these 
latter, the most prominent are evidently those 
of engineering and chemistry. 

For the study of military engineering, there 
exist first-rate institutionsbut for cavil un¬ 


taught in a great number of public and 
private institutes, but merely as a branch erf 
knowledge included in a course of general 
studies. We have, however, only a Very few; 
good laboratories, where Btudies and htjieri-. 
ments in chemistry arc practically conducted.' 

’ Of the extraordinary and highly Valuable 
services rendered to chemistry in Gerijiany, 
by the indefinable labours of MUller, Liebig, 
and others ;-^oa in Stockholm, by Berzelius ; 
in France, by Offila, taVqiaier, 1 &&' Ac.**-- 
we need not offer any pomfaieirty as they de¬ 
servedly pcssesr a IViroptaff finite. V;'And, in 


our ovm country^ ‘rts-m 
f the present time. ’We Priestley, dawb,to'our 
riahs, and’ they are chemists ^Fai^sfy ,J f 

' 1 > • s .. . -t*—_til _ Lit' 


r«Otnineitt; «t they do- 

PriestleV, dowb,to{ourTW&fe t'emmetaft, 
chemists ’ ©nt 1 ' ’ Wfe; 

Brandi,' • ( hay»ti ! ^l' 

ftr -bfehi&i odr, Ij8dfi8i On .file OdnEiM^t! 
Bfit ■taiteant'^Wo'’Wr ^tTWrlMK 
beChiuvlr^dalr OMcaiBcfifeifod Wfadtf 
Uteafts J in-tJiffi 

deparfc&s’Kt of science, tnat Ooiihi^iffiwfturiUi* 
in Varitms brahthei of the Vhiiftil ’tfrts hatl 
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beex^ beaten, aqd .are beaten, to, tbia 
man; of the most important, pf , these branches, 
by, the Fri&uch, German, and. Bejgjarf, ffiawh 
facturers, aathe Greaf;, ExM$ti<m<glf5ol wjB, 
u^dl potability, in^,fiw^ditow»Btwt«- •■ . 

In tne sciences of dheimetjy sup engineer: 
ing, however, wo are.flnh.invest names,.and 
in other pfjT pp/* of wejl-ufiservea eminence. 
Witl; respect to ebemvrtiy, if we except 
Faraday «$.Grshiun,.Our own country may 
be, i sonic what outshone by the extraordinary 
labours and discoveries of Liebie and Orfila; 
nevertheless, as we have already shown, we 
p£fflaeaa,m^nyprofeBaoraof first-rate excellence; 
and although the metropolis, may lay claim 
to by far the greater number, we must not 
forget our provincial celebrities,.whose ener¬ 
getic efforts have done much to promote the 
study. Foremost among these we should men¬ 
tion Mr. Hernpath of Bristol, Dr. Musprat of 
Liverpool,and Mr. Daniel Stone of Manchester. 
In tile engineering sciences, wo arc fully en¬ 
titled to take the highest place among all 
nations; and though wc are well aware of the 
great things done in Germany and France, 
and (in steam science) in America, we may 
still assert with safety, that the great works 
of a Brunei, a Babbage, and a Stephenson (we 
are only mentioning the living) justly place 
England at the head of all those, of whatever 
country, who have contributed to the en¬ 
gineering works of this most engineering age. 

To sum up the gist of this concise, but 
comprehensive view, of Iho top favourites of 
the present time—for though there is “A time 
for all things,” the world never takes to them 
all at. once, hut in succession—we should say 
that Periodical Literature, Foreign Music, 
and the sciences of Chemistry aud Engineer¬ 
ing, were the chief object.® of practical study,; 
and extensive patronage by the public at large, 
in our own country. 

Having placed our great civil engineers at 
the head of all others, in this most extensively 
employed department of science, a few words 
should,be added concerning the most im¬ 
portant worksj Which the combined powers of 
the ; countiy have been long called upon, both 
by the people and. by parliament, to perform. 
Need we say that we.allude to the Sanitary 
regulations, affecting the interment of the doad, 
the, rpmovjil of feyer-breeding provinces from 
crowded thoroughfares of the metropolis, the 

S >yition ®f a constant supply of pure water 
every house, a new and efficient sys¬ 
tem ofdraiuage fpr Londos and its environs. 
,;WJhy have none, of, these things been done 1 j 
Ajftmnel under thtjThftffi^ v called ,for—J 

Tubplar^Jiidge i;l ui .balled,..fa&**-aD& .it..» 
acwmphshedv Ah. <mgpumi. ■ 

4'>S.eti?fof «fc mfi k 

9im fiwr-wna,ft.»p accomjffishecL, But.there* 

mtoj a pcusoyloye atapoqphere mfbejthwk of 
‘he Lvmg rod loathing people! There, rune, 
the.BoUuted.j^^mhffbpf whachwe are,09%, 


P?M ,to Snutiffirid *u»d 

other .saiianeea! And iliere, sit the Corpora¬ 
tion of London, rod'the Metropolitan Cfunmis- 
sionere.afBejvens! "Why arenone of these evils 
removed f., why, do these great, and univer¬ 
sally-demanded national works stick fast.,ip 
the mud of ,obstinacy and imbecility,, end 
leave us all ip the "Slough of Despond,” 
We will answer, why, in few. words. Dr. 
fibutliwood Smith may work early ana>‘ lute, 
and devise, and exhort; Mr. Chadwick may 
issue report upon seporfc; the best amends 
may be employed; the best surveys, and the 
dearest statements, made and proved: the 
Press may denounce the Board of Health ; 
the country may shout and wonder; Lord 
Ashley may uplift his hands and smito his 
forehead ;—but so long as men so incapable of 
all great action as the Metropolitan Com¬ 
missioners of Sewers (whose deepest anxiety, 
for a long time putt, has been to escape out 
of office by a quiet back door, without even 
attempting to commence, or even lay down 
definitely, any really comprehensive system of 
drainage) are allowed to twaddle away so 
much money aud time ; so long as any no¬ 
bleman, or gentleman, holds an authority 
for running wild in "woods and forests” to 
qualify himself for controlling the Board of 
Health, precisely because it is known that he 
will do nothing efficient himself, nor permit 
suiybody else under his authority; so long, as 
the Treasury is allowed to adopt every sub¬ 
terfuge for delay and evasion; and finally, so 
long as the people of England will endure 
all this, no one of these most desirable and 
universally demanded works will ever be 
accomplished. There is a time for all things.; 
the time for these lias absolutely come ; but 


THE MODERN HAROUN-AL-J8ASCHID. 

Ik the district of f’erdj’ Onab, Algeria,(which 
signifies Fine Country) lives a Sclieik named 
Bou-Akas-ben-Acliour. He. is also distiu- 


quered Ferdj* Onab, but be lias been forced 
to acknowledge the supremacy of France, b^ 
paying a yearly tribute of 80,000 francs. , His' 
dominion extends from Milah to Rabouah, 
and from the southern point of Babour 
to within two leagues of Gigelli. He is 
forty-nine yeans old, and wears the Rahyla 


co fined by a leathern belt. He carries a 
pair of pistoW in his girdle, by bis side tbo 
JEtibyle .^ffsa, aud suspended iroia bis neck a 


ehim walks an , i _ 

anil a bdge greyhound bpunds 'aloiig Byliis 

















; HOUSEHOLD WOEDS. 


[Conducted by 


b-riaataae’ to make an i^curefotfeto h» territory, 
h-Bdokfifeas seldom condescends toiniardh 
.qagunst them in person, but sends Mshegro 
'into the principal village. This 1 Onwwr wst 
displace the gum of BoatAkuV'&nA kbAudjttry 
is instantly repaired. •■ 

He keeps *ui"$toy two Or''three hundred 
Talbas to readthieKomu to the people: 
every pii«i»JB*>ing’-to M|feca, aud ptte’mg 
through IwifMSi, mmj»- three fad#*,, 
and mayttmrasa its long «s TO pleases to enjoy 
the hospitality of Bou-Akaa. But ’whenever'' 
tlwfeehak discovers that hehos been deceived 
by a pretended pilgrim, he immediately de¬ 
spatches emissaries after the impostor; who, 
wherever lie is, find him, throw him down, and 
give him fifty blows on the soles of his feet. 

‘ > ' Bou-Akas sometimes entertains three hun¬ 
dred permna sit dinnci’; but instead of sharing 
their repast, he walks round the tables with a 
baton in his hand, seeing that the servants 
attend psoperlr to Ms guests. Afterwards, 
if any fining is left, he eats; but not until the 
oChershsve finished. 

When the governor of Constantinople, the 
only mag whose power he recognises, sends 
him a traveller ; according to the rank of the 
. latter, or the nature of the recommendation, 
Eou-Akas gives him his gun, his dog, or his 
! knife . If the gun, the traveller take# it on 
hisaboulder; if the dog, he leads it in Abash *, 
or if the knife, he hangs it round his neck; 
Bad with anyone of these potent talismans, 

. of which each beam its own degree of honour, 
the stranger passes through the region of 
the twelve iribes, not only unscathed, but, as 
the guest of Bou-Akas, treated with the ut¬ 
most hospitality. - When the traveller is about 
.to leave Fasrdj’Qnah, he consigns the knife, 
the deg, or the gun to the care of the first 
: Arab l a meets, if the Arab is hunting, he 
. leaves the ehase; *if labouring in the field, he 
leaves his plough; ai\d, taking the precious 
deposit, Mates to restore it to Bou-Akas. 

. The mack-handled kiu^e is so well known, 
Abeit h has given the surname of “ Bou- 
iDjenoni, the mm ■*/ the knife ” to its owner. 
Witii this implement he is aocustamed to 
-«*kt off heads, whenever he takes a fancy to 
»■■■'- owfiiiTa that agreeable offuife with his own, 


Whip first Bou-Akas assumed the govem- 
iasa%>f«M*oantry'wns infested with robbers, 
but. be-speedily found means to extirpate 
them. Me disguised himself as a poor m tar- 
chant ; hfflfi a wi out, and dropped a douro (a 
gold coin) efe#l»gn>und, taking care not to 
lose sight -of>% f If the person who happened 
to p t* sra’-ihifiSNw, put jit into his pocket' 
ana passed on, f&aa-Akne made a sign to his 
chmaux (whodWJ»W»d hint also in disguise, 
aud knewthC1 Sflheik'e will) rushed forward' 
immediately, wndifiedfe^Mt# fihe offender. • 
In consequence of this summary method of! 
admin staring -juati^ feejwg amongst 

the Arabs, 'tint a "ChUtf sntebt traverse the 
regions which own Bou-Akas s sway, wearing 


a golden crown on his head, without a single 
hand, being stretched out to take it. 

The Scheik has great respect for women, 
and has ordered .that when the females of 
Ferdj’ Onahgp potto draw water, every mou 
who meets them shall turn away hia head. 

Wishing one . day to ascertain whether his 
commands were attended to, be went out in 
disguise; and, meeting s beautiful Arab 
maiden on her way to the well, approached 
and saluted her. , ’ 

The girl, looked at him with amafcement, 
and saiu^ 

“ Pass on, stranger; thou knowest not the 
risk thou hast run?* 

And when Bou-Akas persisted in speak¬ 
ing to her, she added 

"Foolish man, and reckless of thy life; 
knoweat thou not that jre are in the country 
of Bou-Djenoni, who causes all women to he 
held in respect l ” 

Bou-Akas is very strict in his religions 
observances; he never omits Ms prayers and 
ablutions, and has four wives, the number 
permitted by the Horan. Having heard that 
the Cadi of one of his twelve tribes admi¬ 
nistered justice in an admirable manner, and 
pronounced decisions in a style worthy of King 
Solomon himself, Bou-Akas, like a second 
Haroun-Al-Bascuid, determined to judge for 
himself as to the truth of the report. 

Accordingly, dressed like a private indi¬ 
vidual, without toms or attendants, he Bet out 
for the Cadi’s town, mounted on a docile 
Arabian steed. 

He arrived there, and was just entering the 
gate, when a cripple seizing the border of Ms 
burnous, asked bun for alms in the name of 
the prophet. Bou-Akas gave him money, 
but the cripple still maintained hia hold. 

“ What dost thou want 1 ” asked the Scheik 
—■“ I have already given thee alms." 

“ Yes,” replied the beggar, “but the law 
says, not only—‘ Thon shaft give alms to thy 
brother,’ but also, ‘Thou snalt do for thy 
brother whatsoever thou const’ ” 

“ Well! and what can I do for thee 1” 

“Thou canst save me,—-poor crawling 
creature that I am.—from being .trodden 
under the feet of -men, horses, mules and 
camels, which would certainly happen.to me in 
passing .through the crowded square, in Which 
a fair is now going on.” 

“ And Ww can I Have thee ? ’’ 

“By letting me ride behind you.and-pat¬ 
ting me down safely in the mareet-place, 
where I have business." 

“ Be rt so,** replied Bou-Akas. And Otoqp- 
iag 'down, he hefoedfhe cripple 1»get % be¬ 
hind Mm; A busrneM which was notaoepm- 
without mncih difficulty... 

The' *trsri«ly assorted "«i?au «btraoted 
manyc^ralheffttned throng tifecrowded 
street*; and at tegth they roadbed the 
marketqptoee. - '' 

“dthis where y*Uwish to stop*" asked 
Bou-Akda. *' 











Clmrirn l)|*krn».1 


THE MOHEBN HABQt^AL-RAS 


“Yog.” . . ! 

“ Then get down.” # 

“ Get down yourself.” i 

' “ What for f ” . .. . 

“ To leave xne the horse.” , < 

“ To leave you my horse J !What roeao you 
by that 1” ' 



5 you change 4AirA/a||fie of gold.!’ I searched 
my pocket, .and drew out. my hand hill of 
, .money, which I laid on a benoh in my shop. 
’ JJe sensed M, and was walking -off .with iny 
money and my. oil* I caught him Ijy.tho 

wrist, and cried out ‘ Bobber I * In spite of 
my cries, however,, he would .not surrender 


“I rntff h ihut he belongs to me. Enow the money, so I brought him here, that your 
you not that we are nowin-tbe town of the just ^gimhip might; decide .the case. Now,. I 
fcadi, wad that iff we bring the case before swear by the^Rtophct that this man is a liar, 
him?be wffl certainly decide in my favour ? ” when he says that 1 want .to amid bis money, 
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liiin, lie wm certainly decide m my favour 7 ■ wnen tie aay* tjmt 1 want Jo sveal Jus money, 
“Why should be do so, wbeu the animal for it is truly mine own.” 

.belongs to me 1 ” The Cadi caused each plaintiff to repeat his 

“ Don’t you think that when he seos us two, story, but neither varied one jot from his 
—you with your strong straight limbs, which original statement. He reflected for a moment, 
Allah has given you for the purpose of walk- and. then said, “ Leave the money with me, 
ing, and I with my weak legs and distorted and return to-morrow.” 
feet,—he will decree that the horse shall belong Thebutcker placed the coins, which he had 

to him who has most need of him 1 ” never let go, on the edge of the Cadi’s mantle. 

“Should he do so* he would not be the jiut After which he and ms opponent bowed to 
Cadi,” said Bou-Akos. the tribunal, and departed. 

“ Oh! as to that,” replied the cripple, It was now the turn of Bou-Akas and the 
laughing: “although he is just, he is not cripple. 

infallible.” * “ My lord Cadi,” said the former, “ I came 

“ So!” thought the Scheik to himself, “ this hither from a distant country, with the in- 
will be a capital opportunity of judging the tentiou of purchasing merchandise. At the 
judge." He said aloud, “I am content—we city gate I met this cripple, who first asked 
will go before the Cadi.” for alms, and then prayed me to allow him 

Arrived at the tribunal, where the judge, to rule behind me through the streets, lest, he 
according to the eastern custom, was publicly should be trodden down in the crowd. I 
administering justice, they found that two consented, but when we readied the market- 
trials were about to go on, and would of place, he refused to get down, asserting that 
course take precedence of theirs. my horse belonged to him, and that your 

The first was between a tuleb or‘ learned | worship would surely adjudge it to him, who 
man, and a peasant. The point in dispute j wanted it most. Tluit, my lord Cadi, is pre- 
was the talela wife, whom the peasant had ; cisely the state of the case—1 swear it by 
carried off, and whom he asserted to be his Mahomet! ” 

own better half, in the face of the philoso- “ My lord," said the cripple, “ as I was 
pher, who demanded her restoration. coming on business to the market, and ruling 

The woman, strange cue umstanoe I re- tliik horsje, which belongs to me, I saw this 
mained obstinately silent, and would not man seated by tho road-side, apparently half 
declare for either; a feature in the case which dead from fatigue. I good-naturedly offered 
rendered its decision excessively difficult, to tako him on the cruprier, and let him rjde 
The judge heal'd both sides attentively, re- as far os the market-place, and he eagerly 
fleeted for a moment, and then said, “ Leave thanked me. But What was my astonishment, 
the woman here, and return to-morrow." when, on our arrival, he refused to get down, 
The tavant and the labourer each bowed and said that my horse was his. I immedi- 
and retired ; and the next cause was called. ately required him to appear before youj 
This was a difference between a butcher worship, in order that you might, decide* be- 
and an nil-seller. The latter appeared covered tween us. Tlnlt is the true state of the case— 
with oil, and tiie former was sprinkled witli 1 swear it by Mahomet 1 ” 
blood. Having mads each repeat Ids deposition, 

The butcher spoke first,— and having reflected far.« moment, the Cadi 

“ I went to buy some oil from this man, and said, “ Leave the horse here, and return to¬ 
rn order to pay him far it, I drew a handful of morrow.” 

money &6m my purse. The sight of the it was done, and Bou-Akas and the cripple 
money tempted him. He seised me by the withdrew in different directions. On the 
wrist, I ened out, bat he would not let me morrow, a number of persons, besides those 

_ 1 ' _ :_J-..1 • - j j V it, » _i.i _j 


by. theJprorfie^- that t&ia man wfien “ Take apay thy wife,” said the Qadi to the 

he- mi that I kEcle. Lua money, for thempney former, “ mid keep her, I advise thee, in good 
xstrdymWbwn?' ^ orders -. 

spoke the oil-merchant Then turning towards hise&MKOfcr, he added, 

This mu came to. purchase pil from me. pointing to the peasant “ Givetkis man My 
when Ins bottle was filled, he said, ‘Haye biown” 
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l&rwasiwtently ©keyed, 

*Ud offhis wifr. 

Then earn® forward tb» nilmanhmft «h£ 
the butcher. 

« Here,” arid the Chdlto the he^finr, “is 
thy money; it » Satfly tbiiHL and not hia.” 
Then pointing to the a2-merohant,he arid to 
his ehxnaux, "Give this man fifty blows." 

It ww done, and the bateher went awsjjib$h 
triumph with mamouey. *' 

The third «hn was called, and Bou-Akaa 
and the cripple came forward. 

“Wcwld’st thou recognise thy horse amongst 
twentyothers 1 ” said the judge to Bou-Akaa 

“Yea. my lord.” 

“And thou!” 

“ Certainly, my lord.” replied the cripple. 

“ Follow me;” said the Cadi to Bou-Akaa. 

They entered a large stable, and Bou-Akaa 
pointed out his horse amongst twenty which 
were standing Bide by side. 

“ "118 well," B&id the judge. “ Return now 
to the tribunal, and send me thine adversary 
hither” 

The disguised Scheik obeyed, delivored his 
message, and the cripple hastened to the 
Stable, as quickly as his distorted limbs al¬ 
lowed. He possessed quick eyes and a good 
memory, so. that he was able, without the 
slightest hesitation, to place his hand on the 
right animal. 

«’Tia well,” said the Cadi; “ return to the 
tribunal" 

Tfis worship resumed his place, and when 
the cripple arrived, judgment was pronounced. 

“The horse is wine;” Bald the Cadi to 
Bou-Akaa. “ Go to the stably, and take him." 
Then to the ckinaux, “ Give this cripple fifty 
blows. 4 ’ , 

.It was done; and Bou-Akas went to take 
his horse. 

'When the Cadi, after concluding the busi¬ 
ness of the day, was retiring to his house, he 
found Bou-Akaa writing for him. 

* Art thou discontented with my award 1” 
asked the judge. 

“No, quite the contrary,” replied the 
Scheik. But 1 want to ask by what inspira- 
thKUjfega bast rendered justice; for I doubt 
ndfrjpal the other two cases were decided as 
CTgpj&tf .*» mine. I am not a merchant; I am 
BtMa&j&frScfaeik of Ferdj’ Onah,and I wanted 
to myself of thy reputed wisdom.” 

The Gsdt bowed to the ground, and kissed 
his»uto1*h«ftd. 

“I eoit iMuSew^” said Bou-Akas, “to know 


the reasons which determined your three 
daeufaak” 

“Nothing, my lord,.can be more ample. 
Your highness saw tint I detained far a. 
ni^ht the'three thlngs.in dispute f ” 

“Well, early in the morning I caused the 
woman to be called, sod I said to her sud¬ 
denly—‘ Put fresh ink in my inkstand.’ like 
a person who had done the same thing a 
hundred times before, Bhe took tile bottle, 
removed the cotton, washed them both, put 
in the cotton again, and poured in fresh ink. 
doing it all with the utmost neatness and 
dexterity. So I arid to myself) ‘A peasant’s 
wife would know nothing about inkstands-— 
she must belong to the taleib* ' 

“ Good,” said Bou-Akas, nodding his head. 
“ And the money ?” . 

“Did your highness remark that, the 
merchant had his clothes and hands covered 
with oil!” 

“ Certainly, I did.” 

“ Well; I took the money, and placed it in 
a vessel filled with water. This morning I 
looked at it, and not a particle of oil was to 
be seen on the surface of the water. So I 
said to myself, ‘ If this money belonged to the 
oil-merchant it would he greasy, from the 
touch of his hands; as it is not so, the 
butcher's story must be true.’ ” 

Bou-Akas nodded in token of approval. 

“ Good,” said lie. * And my horse t* 

“ All! that was a different business ; and, 
until this morning, I was greatly puzzled.” 

“ The cripple, I suppose, did not recognise 
the animal 1 ” 

“On the contrary, he pointed him out 
immediately.” 

“ How then did you discover that he was 
not the owner 1 ” 

“ My object in bringing you separately to 
the stable, was not to see whether you would 
know the horse, but whether the horse would 
acknowledge you. Now, when you approached 
him, the creature turned towards you, laid 
back his ears, and neighed with delight; but 
when the cripple touched him, he kicked. 
Then I knew that you were truly his master.’" 

Bou-Akas thought for a moment, and then 
arid 

“ Allah has given thee great wisdom. Thou 
oughtest to be in my place, and I in thine. 
And yet, I know not; thou art certainly 
worthy to be Scheik, but I fear that 1 should 
but badly fill thy place as Gadit ” 
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THE THREE KINGDOMS. * 

TTtS Excellency Baron Riynuus appcumto m London it a scc-on whi i im„ to Jinnee Walpole 
<al absolutely nothing slndeH m London but flabby m u k ucl an 1 w oorlr n j_ dim twig. -viill piobibK tc 
thought by devout beliovewra" newspaper dispensation' attnbutubli to uotl m r * nnuii aw UiatfVt, and tl>c 
nr w s ( wmne pi evading in tonaeijuoitrt Elbe lio would suith lnvo ionn at iht - .' » which «\t< uds lti 
wi Iconic to all such visitors and, feinting flutei(l, and taieswd wouh 1 m tut aw) gone like aui 
olhci hon Abitwis In stand but n ion slioit time md, gi iteful w i iitn muv have teasrm to 
bo to him, it Wu* diffnuH loi niwaitidors to pause “without a ftilin, t n Intito phasuio (a* 
Mi Macaulay xamaiks of the mobbing atul flight of Jul n li.Hu > s) tin mnbbin i ■ i fl gtn ot Baron Haj nan 
In biutaiityt) guitlc women anl unci femcitv ti noble mm tin (Ji m lit i d above the 01mf 
.luUm tin fiffrcjs mvii lm 1 an e pisl rhiuui ol glutting hw thirst fm blood J 1 i\i banged thnteon 
gi noinl officers it Arid, on tin, miih dav whew dawn it J\stli In] wit in - I i I nwl nnudci ol tho 
duel magnate ot an luimnl 1 md, is a eh nut that tnlN to hw md pah j - tl htirtv deed tj which 
H ly uau will be lanunbuil Hit lurgiupliv wilt bi tisilv mi it ten When i it <« t just stated it w 
added thit h* flogged wouitu fot ip ihm r ill ot In mipuoi uid that tn It* • in}noi hadrowailed 
him with dismissal, lu. m w pelt* l out ot thiglmd m du>..ustb\ i)iut 1< ln» i« diuvmen historj will 
bivc closed its lciord tout niptinu but not unsdutni, of his Faulloi > lit tlaum Hajiimi It will 
hudly tioublo itself to in jum m'h th i hr p issi 11 mui In lotu it in tlu du* twn oi tin upontaut anus of 


hm mijKinal nnstoi, and tvlmn a 1 Uu rli i}min' biooimtuk 1 ji i hi h I 
Buikaide will be (lie culminating point ot bis < mi i 
<>t other home incidents that ait not mini tint idlfti lemuk mb" \ | t l i tado foi anollici 
b ititi of Popish com ert' uulud ng iwi ik unnlall ml tin lilitm uid tlu -is n hi 1 t piolcbtantbishoj 
two well endow od vicau- a u hl\ benefit 1 netoi uid if v v mg centum it i I mi ol Roniuu Catholic 
foppene* These Pnnejite mssionsto Home ait to bi l gi 1 tl with no hi » 1 m d sitisfaction bj oil 
1 Kid Protestvut-. Th< daugti ib not flow tliosi who g> bid fi nn thos '1 star The diffcionu m 
bitwren a tan uid a tu ithaous moim md as the good Arnold %xy% wi w ill bonum (lie one and hau Q 
tbi othu To tiki niotoii nw instn c Mr Alins tlu vuu ot 1 nunton h ulv lp Id his past in tin 


Km flight ft om 


English ihuicli (to the dihgi ui ot t> e-a who lot the list foai u ns him 


Iim louttuumcc Uiucl 


in the hope and with the purpose oi bitiijmgit and time 1-. uallj nothin u tin I nt ot Ins now openh 
joining Home, but i gi itifvmg toufisuou ol the hulurc ot his tu idmv Th 1 t ( ih< gixat body ot the 
English people w is ui oui inelginrnt nem Boundti in rcgnid to all mu unim- thm it is at piesmt 
I'hero would be tnric donga in tin mu siou of am nituibu ol thi stiudj taint m p middle class Jio] id t 
tion, than tu fitty suih npostmes as tlioso of the latest batch luoulul Out mih ih 'tie h that people win 
still rtmain in the English cliurcli with the hope of obtoiunig whit Uie> c*l) s It r nMiiuneut foi it iuiv 
tollpw their ftionds as fast os possibli btlfgovuiuniut incuts iiilqui* u i nl sUte*contiol uu 
milijpendrnce Qf stateeoutiol uicius uiuoutiulkd dominition an l uucouLolhd douuuation is mi v 
rhe system of nirvod education, siys tin luldiess just published bv th* itonuu < uholii sv noil at linn i 


there anj middle point of compiomiso loi hi i 1'ioteslant a Imircii There uuo r Iwimiv u < la] lability to 
putgrww m her doctrines or m her institutions I’ooi l*io Nono ttlul it, and ioiuid il in mflivbh, ’ .uid 
now hw Hoimons sits m bt Petes ”s cliau with his biain ludf shattered by the attempt ’tin bix man)) voice 
that at theoutsot of his pontiAcate sounded like n nr w evmgol, has dwindled back t< il < < Id dnlduh ticbli 
ebout uumcles and mothon Ot mwey His gieat aits snu e hi lesumod lus seat Inn bcui tlixec He has 
satisfied th< doubts <|f true believers as to the unmoiulato conception, ho has *wo„iie«td (hr miracle ol tlm 
peturo that winks its borofeced eyes at Ritumi, and he has denounced all edui <t i » hi h tlu Rouush 
Church shall not bo suffered tout snproiui 

Vaq humiliating is it to have to add that the latter decision duectly Sflsfits ih t olund' The S>nod of 
Hash pnosts at Thurles bccommgly prodded ovoi by a pi elite erlitoi wild bad d i nn i <t tlu aslionomv ol 


urajirasy m siTuy. ami Unit QUO q BUOStltUta foi an ailing hislio p, nraftaly pi Ull* * * * IS HU fll IlOM, Wit 

m the present tompoi of tho Pope this will matter litSo The miseh il i- d< n , i »l ' Iduly to get all 
possible help and confirmation from tho College of too Propaganda. QmMmi udm (In decision may be 
taken as Bettlod Tho Itish Roman Catholics, toeu, are to bo taught on Romm l ulioln pi mi iples, oi not to 
tie tanj ' t at all Newton is to lx 1 hltoiod through Bens, Herscholl thtougli tlu h uunl pnm ite Culloa, the 
r ^ through toe glosses of M Halo, and politics and luslorj tluou h tti< liwtr v Expiugutonu 

f Tiuu siienoo oml astronomy, as well as tour history p ud moiditv arc to bi bUntlv uitlmdox, and nliat 
J this kind of orthodoxy moons, a dispute now raging in Pronoo arpliuis to i I • * \i hbishop of l‘ai n 



'■■ M liberties of the Gallican Church, puts uudercensuro a newspaper famous for its sympathies 
Ulwo-Montnne. The aewspappr protests gainst the censure; appeals to the Tope; and 
JaaSto^ aj wrffmipn t whether its doctrines have not "been each as are justified byPapal authority. But while 
i-I^S?^|i 3 ¥ibst is on its way to Ronle,a brief of .the Holy Father, decisive of one of the questioned doctrines, 
vaTakeady on its way to ttys jtt*? op of Rimini- By this brief, Bio Nonp gives a crown of go}d to tbo 
■r %L«i Wm picture'; and so <ttift paths, whidi may he said to involve the doctrine of mechanical 

i&ferees. The others ate moral and historical. The newspaper asks the Holy Father if the Inquisition was 
not a pctfectly justifiable mods of protecting the .privileges of the Church, and if fho Church did not 
strictly observe the limits of Christian duty in punishing rebellion to her faith by a Bt. Bartholomew 
, massacre; nor does it seem possible, upon these points, to doubt the Holy Father's reply, when wo know 
that already there has been bestowed upon this humane public instructor and questioner of his Holiness, 
- “ in testimony, of his satjafiystion, a; viutiful medal struok in commemoration of his return to Rome.” This 
bring the character, then, of the teaching, historical, moral, and scientific, at present in highest favour at 
Rome, it need hardly excite sip-prise that tho Queen’s Colleges have been denounced. It is quite certain that 
suoh science, morals, and history, would bo scouted there. What then 1 Of course there must be science, 
morals,'aad history, adapted to Roman Catholicism; and a Roman Catholic University is consequently to 
be founded, self-endowed, and self-supported. In other words, a country reported to be starving is to 
accomplish, for $he obstruction of education, yhat the same country in its most lavish repeal-rent days was 
unship even remotely to contribute to, for the promotion of oducatitu. “ Wo have within ourselves,” says the 
Synod, again a little over-candid, “ anil in the persons of our brethren who arc soattorod, &c., ample resources, 
saps-l, learning; talent, and (Ac pecuniary means, for the accomplishment of such an object” One may imagine 
a good many people in England somewhat startled at this announcement; and disposed to think it a little 
'hard, that, since ampin pecuniary means arc within reach of Irish Roman Catholics for the perpotuation of 
priestjy bigotry, ijEngfrih Protestants should be required to contribute thirty thousand pounds a-year for the 
re0ug of priestly bigots. Thus the Maynooth question, and several others, may happen to be involved jui the 
Setting-PP of'rids new University ! Not two years ago the Vicar-General of Ardngh appointed the Te Deum to 
beitfung within his diocese, for the Popo’s denunciation of tlie '‘Colleges of the Godlessand Protestant thanks* 
givsnijg will bo not less loud, and much more reasonable, when the Money of the Godless comes to be treated 
in,'%@J5aiue way. 'It is pleasant meanwhilo to note thut the authorities of the Colleges gather courage, (is their 
opponent -wax in insolence; and that the temporary injustice done to Mi-. Vcricour has been ab-cady promptly 

^SsTmmo journals which describe the proceedings of tho Synod, contain sundry petitions of Irish 
p4%rfofors to be raiknred from the tyranny of the poor law inquisition ; nor have tho priestly denouncers 
of the Queen's CoHokos been the least vehement opponents of tbo Queen's poor-law. Tho moral of this 


! • of the Queen’s Colleges been the least vehement opponents of the Queen's poor-law. Tho moral of this 
points tho difference between money to lift the masses from ignorance, and money to keep them in idleness. 
The qne is contemptuously scouted at onr bands, and the other greedily clamoured for. At the same time the 
.' opportunity, which might have been turned to noble profit by such an organisation as that of,the New Tenant 
bids' fair to be lost by obstinate adbcronce to impracticable schemes. Nothing will content its .leaders 
but to settle by statute the valuation of rent, which is about as reasonable us it would be to nestle wages and 
prices in 1nte manner. Rational men turn from such mischievous proposals to wait patiently tho working of 
. the Encumbered Estates Act, to strive for amendments that shall give it greater efficacy, and to found upon it 
> %«|^f>&,imtiripati(Mis against the still continuing miseries of rack-rent, and indiscriminate eviction. Even limited 
£ asrtnQW ip, it has helped to rid us of note few of those Irish landlords with the name and nothing also, with 
patens of tho poor and the waste of the rich, with the duties of one condition and the necessities of the 
Other, who have been .the bane of the countiy. Nor does there seem reason to doubt Lord Clarendon's recent 
iafpyiftsqt pi bis progress in tho North, that the propose of a condition of things improving with these 
-■cljfriges already begins to shpw itself in expanding commerce, thriving industry, and restored and rational 
tranquillity, at least in those portions of tho Island.most distant from tho site of the Synod. 

\ ;,Tbe vicerroyal progress in the north of Ireland, the royal progress through Castle Howard and Holyrood 
textile ! l«ss sophisticated enjoyments of Balmoral, and the various gatherings and feastings hold in conse- 
qttiBttO&,may be passed with tins brief mention: pausing only to remark tho hearty welcome with which 
Graham greeted Lap! Carlisle as lie passed through Cumberland in returning from at^epdanp 
qp Hpr ^qjesty. The key of tiiat nobleman’s character throughout life, ho said, on the occasion of a 
had been sweetaiss and kindness pf heart. Other men (and particularly he quoded 
to jripKmqst dear to him, who had lately passed to. his account) hod surrendered their early opinions only 

to reasoning, and tile slow induction of argument, and so exposed themselves to the change 

1 Qfinov::',-fe5>,;5- .ftit Lord Carlisle’s kind sympathies and generous feeling towards the great masses of 
his. cpuntrytfMp ’ induced 'him, from' his first appearance in public life, to take the. vary course to which 
in lajer d§y® Other men had arrived; “and,” added Sir James, with a certain sly .humour amid his cordial 
warmth of ,epftg|d ".his kindness of heart and generosity of feeling had stood m the yhfl) of reason in 
top, ctmrse lm |a« .pursued." Thfe was the substance of a speech which w e find it psty pfearant to 
rpoord. And tt'-ttopwoB us of another which .ought .to have .mention also, Opportunity' was taken at 
Edinburgh to get Smite. Albert to lay tbe stone of the New Haticftd^ijl^iiy, when lie “feippoyed ’ ,«» 
oecasipn by an graceful end pretty little address. tbpb an dd 


grant /or the of Scotch manufactures and ffehprite J 

of ; thoeo fisheries and mqqq&otures sufficiently encouraging thes^e 
now appropriated WthrifiipPlsg of a National Am&py’jpr Art, the } 
healthy national progrwa,«a ewMipd in tbe ruder arte ionatete&.wit 
stm»Sth» then in education jjna «siepeo supervening ami dipte* 1 ’# 
Waich only adbrii life bneo^g-^tipi^ for by a prespenmis and eqnmh 
and ingenious; god the ftfonfr Jjjfr jyfofbly sn4d^)m hwS 

g 'i end oducated pepplbfia-te tostafor nature ys weE^att,.; 

macbmontof gpykmd op ijffjte, andplpasurq grimwte 

f bpbd^to Inflame #+jwriiof 

!*BT.nSfi«asW« protests rip* <ir#;ri4efrA«foA» mwM 


li hga-i^p.,mte orrear, fori 

Mllwp. this smear befog 

\p f m» from .it % womi of a 

With jtfc* peoesssries of Jife -fiite griping 
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disregard. One of the most profligate proposals oflastdJessioff forsome sixattd twenty teousand pounds 
for “ the improvement of St Jam$(i Pork,” met with too cold a reception to bc jr ce oc d upon the house j but ; 
the sufficiently.scimdakuis sum Of eleven thousand pounds which wai vv^-wemMm^i^Bag'pir'A com- . 
raencemnnt; and the tmproval of the pari, Anleas a sharp watch be kept jjpon it, is'set puKkciy to mean 
the adornment of the Queen’s palace with a garden abstracted from the park, shat oat final the pribHe, end 
devoted to the royal nursery. Sat the public as well as tho ministers are placed upon thpir gui#rd, and in 
sufficient time. '• * 

So let us hope, am the city merchants to the danger of a continued inadequate water supply hi. the heart 
of London; seeing that a hundred thousand pounds wore sacrificed at a fire in Mark Lane the other dayywhen 
hardly as many sixpences need have been lost if water for tho engines could have been obtained. So, let us odd 
with hodncotisidermble pleasure, are a class of people that required oven severer caution and warning than 
ministers, merchants, and rate-payers. In Edinburgh, just after the Queen's visit, the responsible officers of 
tlte Glasgow and Liverpool steamer Orion, wrecked in the summer off Portputrick with a loss of more than 
fifty lives, were pronounced guilty of criminal negligence by the High Court of Justiciary, and sentenced, tec 
captain to eighteen months’ imprisonment, smd the mate to seven years' transportation- Tho cose against 
both admitted of not the least doubt. Tho defence set up involved the (fid artifice of an attempt to diaemdit 
the compasses, and to prove a sudden inset of the tide: bnt the jury bad not the least hesitation in Hxing 
on the real culprits. If n doubt rest upon the verdict it is that the captain was not entitled to the 
comparative maTcy of his lighter sentence. Assuming the correctness of the nautical testimony, he had for 
several weeks been steering a course notoriously unsafe, for the Bake of a wretched and quite worthless 
advantage in point of time; and, though the mate bettered his master’s recklessness when left in sole charge 
of the ship, the master continued as responsible for the peril incurred on that familiar coast, in that culm sea, 
on that lovely summer night, ns tho man who stood at the wheel when the danger came. What 
remains in the ’way of example, after unrelenting enforcement of tho punishments awarded, it will become 
the Board of Trade to look to, after consulting certain recent acts of parliament. Had the boats been found 
efficient, and tlte discipline of the ship proved equal to the occasion, the terrible scene of shipwreck might 
hare been deprived of nearly nil its horror. It is perhaps hardly disconnected frmu this subject to add a 
word on tho fete of the wretched man who destroyed himself in a balloon and pony ascent from Bordeaux 
the other day: and in the death of tjie poor child who tumbled on his head instead of his heels, in posture¬ 
making with his father, A la Rislcy. There is of course no effectual protection against incidents of this kind 
but in the refusal of the pleasuiv-scckcis, for whom they are invented, to find pleasure in such unworthy 
excitements. It is perhaps some set-off. however, for the discredit of the victim in the balloon case having been 
an Englishman, that the holiday-makers for whom he put his life in peril belonged to another country. 
Mr. dole would hardly have crossed tho channel w iih his pony, if (Yciuorno had encouraged him to stay here; 
or if Mr. Green's reception, in his like attempt at Vauxhn.ll, had boon a little more brilliant thon it happily 
proved to bo. * 

The results of the harvest generally are up to this period better than had been looked for, and die potato 
panic has ended in a not worse supply than that of last year. The country is prospering, notwithstanding 
that particular classes, manufacturing as well as agricultural, feel the pinch of the transition state through 
which it Is passing to what we hope is the sure promise of a yet. solider and more enduring prosperity. 
Lord Brougham, in the interval of a little illegal amusement with which ho bns been disporting himself m 
Westmoreland, dolefully warns the wo Id of the unpromising condition of law in general, and of matters of 
reform that have lately been taken too much out of his hands; but tho world enjoys its summer holidays, 
does not seem to lose heart, and is doubtless very far from despairing of that good coming time which is to 
bring even popular education and law reform. It would appear at the same time very certain that Cambridge 
University will contribute little to either by tho member she is about to elect to represent her interests in 
Parliament. What those interests can be supposed to be, wc must infer from the fact that Sir John Herschell 
declines to represent them ; and that tho nice is to bo ran betwcou a man of John’s and a man set up by the 
smaller colleges, whose bigotry at least ought to bring them in neck and nock.jfbatover their college votes may 
do. Hie Johnion is forgoing bock to protection, and so is the roan of the smaller colleges. The Johnian will havo 
notiringtpdowith tho Jew, neither will the man of the smaller colleges. The Jahnum will fight tooth and nail 
agitiost University Reform and the Educational Privy Council.and so will the small colleges man. Both are high 
wranglers, both are decent lawyers; yet never were tweedledum aud twoedledee committed to more mortal 
difflerenoe than that which rages between Mr. Cowling and Mr. Wigrnrff. Friends of'the University say it 
his all arisen foam the contest starting up in vacation, when only the nobodiea ore in residence, and when the 
Master of Trinity is on his travels; but a somebody might Biirely have been summoned, and waited for, if that 
wom an ’Certain is it, we must admit, that London could not hove supplied him, unless a police magistrate 
would havo served: for, sines Baron Hnynnu went so suddenly away, those excellent individuals, and the 
' objects of their judicial oore, have had the metropolis almost exclusively to themselves. Somewhat fentastic, 
too, hove been their d . isions now and then. While a beerahop-koeper wop fin pd 51. tho other day for selling 
beer one' pknihte mailing, fhc captain’ofo steamer mis flood only 3£ for recklessness that hod nearly caused 
afHgbfc&l itikStst life; and a “fertii/onably dressed" ruffian who had rioted u a theatre, and flung an enormous . 

. coiUiflowe^ in ffte face of one Of the. actors, was simply asked to put in hail for future decency. Thut fine 
by.degreoh'ited beautifully lerejjsstijop is apt to grew. On the other hand we have to record our gratitude 
, tttoy of th ae p gentlemen forhaving pithily oondenaed into two lines the philosophy of street-music. It Was a 
i 'Jgtejgf 8ooteh.hag|di?ea, wfaieh.have been total* added to other simitar instruments of musical torture; and 
* defence being that the players got their living by playing on the bagpipes, Mr. Hardwick remarked £hat 
> ^htyribWjnot adoptench a mode of getting tne>r own lmaj as wouW hinder other people from getting 
thate.-Having limited on legal nartters it may be worth whflo to glance at a Dublin Exehequw.Qtefi 
mtofcfch'the amount of oy involved ter the verdict turned out to be not greasy maw 
'Jgf# 9 ine amipnkttu^ hod to be pud to thespeoial jurors in consequence of thotrialhaving been spun 
j tire en ormo us leqgtfr of thirty-one days- A perfect rewonjent of a trial 1 
C.**®began with Haynw, and may end Wdh the mo n ste r of the deep; adding a word ortwo on another 
of monster. There* aoepent appeared flp. the Irish cess* jsst as yuan atrirod, and as the Python 
formerly Visited atond were tranquil. The tetter was deemed worthy 'of a god's intervention and 
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it* A brewer’s dreytasm sufficed to lodge Hajmau in a duet-fain; and for tho third the issue m yet seem e 
L Ifa-st, he was first seen scratching himaelf againsta beacon-light off Courtmaskerry; tlion he wax 
while roving about Billycoticn Bay, ateetaifyiag small fish ana Irish bluo-jackete: and when last 
■yna reported to be “very like a (bottle-atme) whale."" dearly he is at least a harmlessreptile, and 
ul visits promote what Dr. Johnson calk the harmlom Stock of public pleasure. It would bo well If 
an uoecimena of the reptile class were equally so. Mr. Feargus O'Connor s annual visits at Nottingham, 


^U/iumual visits promote what Dr. Johnson calls the hsrmloss Stock of publio pleasure. It would bo well if 
'm human specimens of the reptile class were equally so. Mr. Foargus O'Connor s anniuil visits at Nottingham, 
for example, are quite another matter; for though there is farce enough in his proffered resignation of his 
seat te the electors and non-elootqrs of the place, there is a good deal of tragedy on the kind or advice which 
he has the infamy to proffer along with it. Ou this last occasion he told the mob who had gathered 
round him that an English merchant or capitalist was one who traffics on the blood, marrow, and sweat of 
iho people; and that foe houses of parliament had no other use or intention than to Buck foo blood, the 
meat, and the marrow out of tho people. There wan no law, he remarked, for the poor. It was safer for a 
rich man to shoot at a poor mam's hood, than for a poor man to shoot at a rich maus hare. He singled out 
some neighbouring manufacturers by name as employing fivo thousand hands n-day, os being tyrants over that 
multitude of men, and able to give themsolvos at once a profit of 250/. a-week by reducing wages te the 
amount of twopence daily. Without an allusion to his own btorviug victims at Bug's End, ho had tho effrontery 
to protest that he had himself spent a hundred thousand pounds in dovating the position of the working- 
classes j but this piece of impudence was too braggart to meet with other than a cool reception, even from 
tho,tools and idiots who hurrahed him. He proceeded to describe himself os the special object of govern¬ 
ment persecution in this country, and declared that for anybody te have had a hand in hunting him down 
wSs cortain to insure that person's immediate distinction. In tins way lie accounted for tho promotion of 
Lord Campbell and Sir John Jervis to be Chief Justices, and of Sir Frederick Pollock to bo Chief Baron; 
because the first and second bad prosecuted him ntYork and Liverpool,and thclast at Lancaster. And truly what 
followed next of this choice oration seemed to challenge prosecution number four! The orator avowed, with 
oool deliberation, that the working-clauses of England hail been defrauded bj the legislature of thoir fiiir share 
in the benefits of the steam engine, of manufacturing machinery, and of extended navigation, daring the last 
half oentuty; assorted tliat if his principles were earned out, the man who now earned ten shillingsa-woek should 
earn three pounds; and promised that if he had but the power, ho would moke the taxes to bo not more than 
four millions a-year. Ho Only wnited for a war, he added, to carry out these views. They were simply to bo 
patient till Franco foil out with England, when it Bhouhl be his rare to enable every man to live comfortably, 
ay, luxuriously, on the sweat of his brow. The old, reckless, wickod story ' Jack Code the clothier is to dross 
foe Commonwealth, and turn it, and act a new nap upon it. It was never merry world in England since 
gentlemen came up; but it will couio right as soon as seven halfpenny loaves are sold for a penny, and 
foe three-hooped pot baa ten hoops, and it is felony to drink small beer, and the whole realm is in common, 
and. Mr. Feargus O’Connor's mouth is the Parliament of England, and only his palfry goes to grass in Cheap- 
side. Happily, however, this sort of trash has very few listenorffnow, and none among the hotter kind of 
working men of England. The braggart who uses it lias Itcen thoroughly exposed; and his schemes, 
except by the victims to whom they havo brought loss and despair, arc scouted and laughed at. Any one 
who would contrast the miserable dupes with whom lie may still i>c imagined to have mflueuco, with 
fokt noble class of thoughtful and sober men whoso intelligence protects them ugamst hut arts, should 
consult and compare foe views and wishes of English operatives as detailed bofore tho Parliamentary 
Committee on foe Savings of foe Middle and Working Classes. 


' NARRATIVE OP POLITICS. 

Loud Oi.AirevnoN' left Dublin on the 2nd instant for a 
Fortnight's Tour in the North of Ireland. After visit¬ 
ing foe Earl of Erne, and spending several days as the 
mart of the Marquis of Londonderry, he arrived at 
Bmfast on foe 12th. He made a publie entry into the 
town amidst foe most impressive demonstrations by foe 
eUfeena. On the same any, the Lard-l,icutenaul com¬ 
menced his active progress through A round of invita¬ 
tions—to’foe Hall of the Ulster Flax Society, to foe 
great Sax-spinning mill of Messrs. Mulholland, and 
Other notable bodies nr establishments. From the 
Belfast Beard of Guardians ho reeeivod an address, 
informing him that the condition of foo poorer classes 
in Belfast is gradually improving, and that out-door 
relief, with fta demoralising effects, has been unneces¬ 
sary. He congratulated them, in reply, on foe foot that 
during a period of unexampled distress, foe poor were 
xtoinMfned without assistance by the Government, and 
Without the imposition of undue burdens on tlie rate- 

« ; end added—“ I agree with you in thinking that 
results are attributable to tne industrious spirit 
•derlv habits which have long characterised the 
people of this city, and to foe employment afforded by 
the prosperous state of trade and manufactures, which 1 
trust may long continue: but they also reflect groat 
credit upon those who are charged With foe administra¬ 
tion of the Poor-law in BeMSrt.’* In foe evening a 
great badqnet was given to Lord Clarendon at the Music 
Hall. At rode te foe place of meeting in General 
carriage drawn by six homes, e military 
Pm^preepdiog him, and the streets crowded by ac¬ 


claiming thousands, lie was received at the Music Hall 
by the Corporation in their robes of state; the Mayor 
preceding hun into the dining-room, and at, he tookfais 
seat the bands played “ God save the Queen.’’ The 
guests included men of all creeds and political shade*: 
near to the Mayor were seated the Bishop of Down and 
Connor, the Earl of Erne, foe Marquis of Londonderry, 
Mr. Sherman Crawford, M.P., and Mr. N. Alexander, 
M. P. The notable speech after dinner was that of 
Lord Clarendon himself, in acknowledgment of his own 
health, “ which was drunk with heart? and prolonged 
enthusiasm, the bands playing * St. Patrick’s Day.’ ” 


'atriek’s Day.’ ’ 


(nullity and dawning prosperity ortbe country: “ Among 
foe most agreeable signs of improvement which have or 
late taken place in this country, I rank foe fact that 
almost all men in Ireland appear to rooogaise the folly 
and uselessness of those political differences which have 
too long destroyed confidence, scared array capital, and 
fostered a spirit of animosity among the population. X 
do not, of course, allud**to foe legitimate discussion of 
political questions—foe birthright of British subjects— 


and I am happy in being able to appeal to this enlight¬ 
ened assembly whom I have foe honour of addressing, 
whether, in this respect, a vust improv e me n t has not taken 
place—whether a period can be recollected Ices charac¬ 
terised by scheming agitators than that of foe two yean 


proved 
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ehuacter, of the people of Ireland In general. One 
million sterling, ho observed, had been already advanced- 
under the Land Improvement Act, and the report* from 
the CammiMionera of public works allowed how well the. 
example of improving, landlords had been fyllpwed by 
improving tenants,aad bow important to the labouring 
daises’was regular employment with money wages; “I 
certainly was grieved at seeing to-dav large bale* of flax 
—Haitian and Dutch—that might have been replace*! 
by Irish. 1 regretted the light; still, it ia gratifying to 
know that attention is being generally turned to the 
cultivation of hi this country, and that owners and 
occupiers of land are beginning to understand how 
greatly their interests will oo promoted by their contri- j 
bating to advance the national manufactures. I regard 
the present movements in this, direction as hopeful; and 
1 look forward to a time when the advantages will 
become .fully apparent, and when the interests of agri¬ 
culture and manufactures will be interwoven and 
brought together into harmonious' action.” He then 
pointed out the beneficial working of the. poor law 
throughout Ireland; and concluded with a compliment 
and an advice to the Irish landlords:—“ With respuct to 
the landlords of Ireland, I would take this opportunity 


Kettinghamon the 2nd &stant. The meeting was far from 
numerous, and his reoeptiOa rather obob ^ expatiated 
on his services, v iring the.thitty years of bis political 
life, he had toiled against mote antagonism than any 
man that ever camo before him, or than-’ he toasted, 
any man.that came after him would, ever m' compelled 
to encounter. He knew that, Nottingham being an 


say no allowance at all—tor tlic unavmuamc ainu-utues 
of Iheir position. I have the pleasure of being personally 
acquainted with many landlords, who, for kindness and 
attention towards their tenants, and who, for the real 
and untiring assiduity with which they perform the 
duties properly devolving upon them, on- second to none 
in the world, and are deserving of the highest commen¬ 
dation. Among a class so numerous, I am well aware 
tilut there must bo some bad men; but it is the conduct 
of a good man that will prevail, and I belie ve such con¬ 
duct is prevailing. I believe the time is not far distant 
when the evils of absenteeism will be fully recognised in 
their true light; and when it will be seen that there is 
no supervision equal to that of the owner of the soil, and 
that the landlord will he rewarded more fully in wit¬ 
nessing tho welfare and social comfort of his tenantry', 
than in spending their proceeds in his own pleasures mid 
enjoyments elsewhere.” 

The statutes which constitute “ T7tc Queen’s University 
tn Ireland" have received her Majesty’s sanction, ana 
are now in full operation. The Eurl of Clarendon has 
been appointed Chancellor, and a Senate is constituted, 
consisting of seventeen eminent individuals of different 
denominations, who represent generally the various de¬ 
partments of literature and science, medicine, and law. 
The Chancellor and the Senate appoint examiners, and 
grant degrees in art, modicinc, and law, to the students 
m tile three Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and 
Galway. 

The Council of the Tenant League, now sitting in 
Dublin, have published the weekly report of their pro¬ 
ceedings, with an address organising the movement. 


important town, all who had represented it before, him 
bad received their reward. Lord Denman waa Lord 
Chief-Justice; and Sir J. C. Hobheuse. who, when,, 
member for Westminster, said that he should like tQ 
turn the Thames into the House of Commons—Sir John, 
who was then a revolutionist, was now a Minister of tho' 
Crown. But did they suppose that, to bo Lord Chancellor, ■ 
or Prime Minister, or Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, or 
Governor-General of India, would induce him to give 
one single vote that was opposed to their interests ? As 
he often told them before, he had never, during his 
thirty years of agitation, eaten a meal or travelled a mile 
at their expense, und he had spent over 100,000/, of his 
own money. Did he blame these men for turning 
round on hun ? No; hu blamed the Chartists themselves. 
The man who earned 20s. looked with scorn on the man 
who only earned 10s., and the man who earned 10s. 
with scorn upon thu pauper. If ho had his principle 
carried into effect, they would be able to cam, not 20s. ■ 
or 10.?., hut 3/. a-week each. He had created the 
public mind in spite of all antagonism—he had organised 
it—and when France fell out with England bo would 
direct it in such a direction as would onable every man 
to live comfortably, ay, luxuriously, on the sweat of 
his own brow. (Hear, hear.) Nor was he an upstart 
democrat. His aged uncle had now lived 52 years in 
banishment, and was now 00, but was as staunch as 
ever. His lather was immured for seven years in damp 
dungeons and cells, by which he bad been hurried to a 
premature grave— ana all for sake of freedom. He had, 
therefore, a hereditary right to advocate their cause. Mr. 
Ho: 


resolution—” That we, the electors, and non-eleeton of 
Nottingham, beg most respectfully to tender our sincere 
thanks to our distinguished representative, Fcargos 
O’Connor, Esq., for his unwearied and talented services 
as a member of Parliament l’or this town. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the base slanders heaped upon him by a hireling and 
corrupt press, and the ingratitude of a portion of the 
working classes; we beg to assure him that our confi¬ 
dence iu him remains unshaken; therefore, we most 
earnestly request him presume those duties which be 
has' so ably performed, with honour to himself and 
satisfaction to us.” Mr. Sweet then went on:—“ If it is 
your pleasure thnt Mr. O’Connor should retire, he is 
quite willing to do so; bnt if it is youT pleasure that he 
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League, by bolding sittings of the Council successively 
und at short intervals in various ports of the country; 
and, if the friends of tenant right in each district approve 
it, l*y holding public county meetings at the same time 
and place.” 

The sittings of the Trslatical Congress at Thurles 
terminated on the 10th; but its proceedings, it appears, 
are not to be promulgated till they have been .submitted 
to* add received the authorative sanction of, the Holy 
Bee.. Archbishops M'Halo and Slattery have refused 
toaoeept the appointments, CSafexred on them by the 
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they pass acts that rob us, and they are thieve*—if it is 
your pleasure that ho should go back to battle with them 
upon their own platform, he is folly prepared to do 
so.” The resolution was carried almost unanimously; 
and Mr. O’Connor having briefly returned thanks, 
called for three cheers for “ the Charter, and no Surren¬ 
der,’’ and also threo groans for the Whigs. This 
was done with considerable spirit, oud the meeting 
broke up. 

The Freehold Land Societies are continuing their 
operations. On the 18th the Uxbridge Society took 
possession, with public celebrations, of eleven acres of 
fine meadow .land near the town; which will give sixty- 
four or sixty-six votes for the county of Middlesex to the 
shareholders. On the some day tho Westminster Society 
took possession of thirty acres of land at East Moultey; 
for which they have given 47001., and by whidh they 
will gain about two hundred and sixty votes forlSJTest 
Surrey. 

The JElection far Poole terminated on the '24th, by 
the return of Mr. Seymour, the Free Trade Candidate, 
who beat his protectionist competitor, Mr.'Swrwe^by 
188 votes to 187.—A keen oeatest.il going on for the 
representation of Cambridge University, la the room of 
Mr. Law, between Mr. Cowling, and Mr. Wigrtm. 
The day of election-is not yet fixed. • 
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mused John BDis, vUMaknet topfoj 

"JMlwh" was JMriorni in.NmZiMmMe. tried ahMiahmgh. before timBiigh O 
wd W*»el vrhfle lying frxBwt Slchor i a,. ja on the 2Mh ml 30th of August.- .1 
a*t The ship wasjaid up fa that port in. «nU£ prisoners ore Thomas Henderson am 
leaky conaitioB^ pud tho crew Aid left xt ‘was waved that the wot® 

od chaise rfu the atom; and was In second ante, the vessel appreachedd 


should ho 


m, names of- the 
John WHfinm*. 
of tho latter m 
let to the shore 


a tltf» praetke of coming onihWB avai^ittOCTiiag to trotisaot thou is by uplfaras tjf a mfle ; tad that tht* 

.^fttiaiitess with Mr. .iftthnne,' ancrchant and agent of unusual eeurse was taken when the weather, wus 
‘ the ship residing m Wellington. Kruccwne acquainted hazy, and against the warning exclamations- of' the 
wilh four w«j named Good, alia* H;i4ersqn, a deserter experienced seamen who had the look-ant watch: the 
> fromthe ' : .u regiment; Caelin, Janos, and Thompson, captain came on deck several tunes during the second 
■ sod fheyfrequently visited him on board .ship. Ho was mate’s watch, and each time observed both the compost 
} ram Pif-ibr^week, and Hr. Bethunc, fearing that he and the ship’s position off the shore, which could be dis- 
hadbeeti me victim of foul pipy, went on hoard the tinguishod during nearly the whole course: thus the. 
GenCim®»hner, >and sow Tho’i jwon, who, on being mate was shown to have conducted the ship recklessly,. 
qp wft i o h Xd t said the shipkeeper and Ellis had gone on ; and the captain to havo left him uncontrolled in hit 
wore some days before. Mr. Bethunu, having reason to recklesnem. The object was to cut oft" all corners, and 


‘^pL-caika, Vbich had contained aalt beef, the b 
tonrdered man was found steeped in brine, 
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>tirc to rest during the four hours of tile second mate’s 
ntch, that time including on unhazardous port of the 


sttfese was dreadfully mutilated—the head having been , voyage; this usuge was proved by several experienced 
severedfrom the body. : Upon a post mortem examina-1 captains and pilots: but all these witnesses negatived 


ii hazy wea- 
thc weather 
tain was on 


waa •• mu an ... • ns niwiy aim cium. jaorcovcr, me rapcaiu was on 

§«#&!{»..foxing upon the men visiting him, and who j hoard, and supervised the course; so it was urged that 

WM6 lkgf nMm its tun nrvnnnnntr. fhnv \ppvp u/itiirhf"" Imt. Iso sl.««n thn ..f it- 


wftt ports ox the colony anti, alter several | correct—but he was contradicted both by Captain Robin- 
tions, they were all committed ior trial at tho , sou of the lloyal Navy, the hydrographical surveyor of 
i Court, which was to hold its sittings in June, j the coast, from whose observations the Admiraltvcharts 


bribe Western Star“ On Wednesday lost, Mr. John j voyage by eight tons of iron freight stowed near to them 
I'. lMy, poor-rate collector, proceeded with three as-j—but it was proved that this particular cause could only 
L Mm, named Murray, Gavan, and Kenny, to distrain i vary them two points. At the end of a trial of two days, 
■ rfoi'poOM'ates due by a man named Turley—the amount, the jury found both prisoners guilty. The court sen- 
I«.3». After going on the lands of Ballymena, and i teneed the captain (Houderaon) to be imprisoned for 
• seizing eleven head of cattle, several people collected eighteen months, and tho mate (Williams) to bo tran- 
ond succeeded in rescuing the cattle, with the exception j sported for seven years. 

: v «tf d#e«)w. Some blows were given on both sides, when [ A case before the Lambeth PoHee Court on the 31st 
Kelly and his men were attacked with stones, j of August should serve as a Caution it Railway Tear 
j.'-'Murray was struck by a stone on the forehead, which I tellers. A gentleman named Aldridge'was summoned 
[. forced the blood through his cam and nose; and Mr. I by the London and South Western Railway Com- 


•Wgmwrs ’ held him, wrested the pistol from his band, the Waterloo Road station, stated that on the above 
CMpnhed his side-pocket for another pistol, which they evening, on the arrival of tho tram, he fonnd Mr. Ald- 
CMpakd. when taking it out also took SOI. in notes, cither ridge with a lady and child in a second daw carriage. 
OlHMh mistake or design. Sc Mr. Kelly states. Mr., The gentleman handed him three third class carriage 
his party, however, got away, and came into tickets, upon which ho asked for 3». mere, being the 
' v |o#Nlk‘'When Murray, who received such dreadful in- diftbrenco between tho second and third dosses. Mr. 
fexiofi w»J; pgtt into hospital, lie is the only support of Aldridge refused to pay it, asserting that-he had been 
‘ijsawr. We understand that the lands on told by tl . - - ■■■- - - 


-w- I ■O?—"-” ViatJL IVt IWV UV&CUS HIM U> MUM, IV* WU| nuc. 

There ha* beta ‘another dreadful case of Murder in and child. Was told there were no half tickets. Paid 
Tiyptra/y. (hi me morning of the 29th August, as 3«., and asked the clerk were the i carriages eoverbd. 
Thomas Batters, Of. Clashdrumsmith, was going along The answer that he got was, tkSwit was no matter, os 
the-read at Br een ska , sear Kmly, he was fired at from he might come back by whatever carriage he pleased, 
behind' u .hedge, aad was wounded in the wrist and On returning, therefore, as the night was wet; he get 
thighs wjth large shot, making a dozen wounds. The into a second dais carnage. On arriving at the tmv „ 
aawgued motive was fSttBites was employed as care- minus he was asked for lone shilling a head,' which ..hie;. 
taker od crops under soigure for rent, and also blamed in common with severe! them, refused to pay, 1 Mr ■ 
for entertaimsg the kowCrs in his house. Thu unfortur Young, superintendent of the London aadSsai Weak ' ' 
date men lingered until Ow following day, when he ere Railway, said it Vraa quite impossible that tirecftM 
died of his wounds at eight o'clock in the evening. an stated by Mr. Aldridge could have ooctugedt The 
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^August bniH^ proeeakd to sem dint xjiwi th^f bw 

ftftfjtwo writs. The eul(mikts, whohkgght.intdhgooce third-dasfi ana Mr: 
at Hi coming storm, hda ,-a auseting loti -qui .preodiog only -fa for 1 
evening, end coaherted Iheir gMepgemiattfs. On the MhHqem)$.■«>, 9 
appearance of the hafltfli they iatiiUeted t'hftt'they would pmuos-of lumnwms. 
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LAW JUSI) CBEEMJ4. 


William ESifJandhaiAja decently dinned young Utah smeUjfbji&lilng linen in one oftjje Wards, entered it) 
described a? a tailor,was charged at the ThutaesPoUee afidiificfrWMStfin 6&<n,ttte -crfis v mai* of fife the 
Court on the feddnstant, with SieoUng aPOMtd. . A flittiie of tfbftft wnnrAMjHtijf' the oeJKfe. Theflre was 
lad auated Tight, the tm of a gCnthutuin residing at htpjffly <3 r<&;>:! j y # ; . tod it was 

Stepney, deputed that ho wits statidiAg the j&Bteafag found oA examination thAt a ]!«' cinders 

evening, & a crowd, looking at the BQtdWeU regatta, had been obtained ftcm'od0 titXHb SWfBS mentor heating 
when the prisoner e«mo dose to him, and efltermg Into irons in the adjoining tailors’ ahOp. pSWfed oil tae flbor- 
conversation, picked hit' pocket Of a penny, and then ing of the ward, ana coVored wit* the' sheefe and bed- 
made Ms Way out of the crowd. The lad’a evidence Was ding of the prisoner*. 

corroborated by his companion. A policeman said that James Hot, charged with. .Forgeries upon the AdetriAa 
in tsonsequence of a communication from the boys he Bank to the amount of 15,0001. was, on the 5th, eom- 
followed and overtook the prisoner. Me asked him if mitted by tlie Birmingham magistrates fin trial at the 
be had taken a penny out of the boy's pocket; and the nest assises. 

prisoner said, “No, I have not done so.” On the way At the Richmond Police Court, on the 6th, FraricisOo 
to tlle.station-liouse the prisoner said be was a tailor out Mouhords, u foreigner about thirty years old/was charged 
of work, and that ho had but Is 6rf. in his pocket. The with delivering Bctjgieg Letters to the Duchess of 
prisoner was very much excited at the time. The Orleans, and with obtaining money ftwwdnlcfifly. 
prisoner: I did not say 1 was out of work. I said 1 was He was sentenced to imprisonment for seven days 
not very busy. I am' a 1 master tailor, and have Work at in the Brixlou House of Correction. In his pockets 
home. The police constable : I found upon the prisoner were found a number of letters in English, French, 
1*. id., and an old penny piece; it was an old penny aud Spanish, signed “Francisco Michods,” “Fraa- 
piecti. The prisoner: Hid uot the youth say lie did not qois Miehiuds,” and “ Francis Mouhards.” They' 
know what, sort of a penny piece it was? Blake: He represented that the writer was a native of Caviaca; 
first said it was ah old penny piece ; then he snhl he did and that he has recently come from Paris totally destitute 
dot know. The magistrate said the case was so dear lie of fond or lodging, ami not knowing a word of the Eng- 
must commit the prisoner for trial. The prisoner . lish Inngungc, cannot obtain employment. Among them 
What, for a penny! It will be the death of my mother: was'this pithy epistle to the Duke of Wellington:— 
I left her at home very ill. Magistrate': I can’t help “ Francois Mouhards has had the honour to write to his 
it. You are committed for trial. Grace the Duke of Wellington on the Mh of July last, 

At the Thames Police Court on the 4th ihst., Captain and lias hud no answer; and he tunes to beg to know if 
Alfred 1'aimer, master of the ship North Star, appeared his Grace w ill answer him. London, Cth August, I860.” 
to answer the claims ofj'onr seaman, Phillip Neale, John Richard Marsh, a beer-shop keeper, was charged at 
Bannagaa, Charles Williams, and John Wndier, for ithc Wandsworth Police Court, with Ojienitig his Howe 
Wages, on a voyage from London to Masoitlnu and ! on Smiting Morning. A police-officer stated; that on 
back. The case disclosed irregularities during the 1 the previous Sunday lie saw the defendant’s brother 
voyage, which show the necessity of such a measure as' -tending outside the door; on recognising the witness 
the Mercantile Murine Act, lately passed. The vessel 1 lie gave a signal to tlie inmates, and on his reaching the 
sailed in September last from London to Muzatlan, in j door he heard the luilts drawn. He knocked, calling 
South America. The crew wn» engaged at til. a month | out, “ It is the police: open the door.” There was a 
for able bodied seamen, and 1/. 10>, for ordinary seamen,! great scuffling, and be heard the defendant ordering 
out and home. It appeared from tho statements, coin-: some one to ran up-stairs. After a while the witness 
plaints, and recriminations before the magistrate, that j was admitted, lie saw several pots, pints, &c.; Nome of 
the vessel, during the whole voyage, had been a scene ] them full, and the froth fresh. He went up-stairs to a 
of dispute between the, euptaiu and the men, and of a ■, bedroom, where he found fourteen persons, some lying 
confusion rnul wunt of discipline which must have | on the floor, others in and behind tbe bed. Some of 
produced constant peril. The captain iac-r the demands i them had dog- in their turns, and others had children, 
of the claimants for wages with charges against them of j and all were .striving to keep their “annsful” sQcnt. 
idleness, insubordination, and desertion, while they He knew most of the jicrsous present, some of whom 
retorted with imputations against him of tyranny anil were now in court. The defendant said he did not sell 
oppression, 'flic circumstances are too numerous to be any beer. He was anxious to get in his money, and the 
detailed' here ; but the captain’s charges against the men men only came to pay him : Imt it should not happen 
were so farsubstontiuted, that their claims were materially again. The magistrate said it was a very bad case, and 


reduced. Their counter complaints against tlie captain unlair to tlic trade. He would inflict the full penalty, 
could not be entertained, as the question at issue was or a mohth’s imprisonment. Tho fine was iinme- 
mctely the amount of wages due to them; but the case diately paid. • 

showed how much the merchant service stood in need of Kdwin Mogg, captain of the' Cardinal Wofecr, Rich- 
regulation. mond and Hampton Court steamer, was charged before 

.At the Mansion House, ou the -1th, Augustus Styles, tbe Richmond bench of magistrates, at tlie instance of 


Mr. Bailey, of Swanoonlbe in Kent, an acquaintance of mond, Where several thousand persons were present in 
the prisoner. Styles protended that he hod received pleasure-wherries, skids, and other light bouts. In the 
the bills from Mr. Bailey in payment for land. Mr. midst of a crowd of these boats the defendant set'"hir 
Briley stated that there was no transaction of the kind, engines in motionwithout giving the slightest wamftfc ‘ 
Und that his signature had been forged. The steamer came in contact with Mr. Scott’s boat ana 

At rite Mali borough Street Police Court, on the 4th, upsot it, immersing in the water tlie nine persona who 
- twb respectable young women complained of the conduct were in the skiff. Among those who were thus in danger 
!• of a draper who had a 'Ticket-Simp in Oxford Street, of meeting with a watery grave were several ladies, one' 
‘They saw dresses in tho windoyr marked “ Is.”; among of whom sunk five times before she was rescued. Three 
roe let. was one without a priceV A man at the door told of their number caught hold of the steam-boat, which 
them that that also was a shilling. The women entered they were told to cling to, otherwise they would be cut 
; T 8 * 10 ?. bought the dress, and put down a shilling', to pioecs by tho paddle-wheels. These circumstances 
• the owmgwo thrw ’dM coin into the till, aud then de- being proved, the bench fined tho defendant in the 
mgiflAF-if : 11 d: more, snatched hack the drew, [and penalty of 3i. 

refused to return theshillin. The magistrate, remark- Edward Bishop, a "young man fashionably dressed, 

ingtwrtthl* Was the thud or fourth case of the kind was charged at the Southwark Police Court wfthTArote- 
bwfcgkt Before hiat-within thb last day or two, told the ing o. Gatdiflower on the stage'of thb Victoria Theatre, 
yon8g. wam&e thafc their only remedy was a suit in the and causing a disturbance in the house. Mr. Higgic, 
OMm^Coart. • '■ one 'of the aetors, said, that od Saturday night, dunng 

iWf ***®fc8$i|tf’the 4th, another attempt was hurtle -the farce of the “ Mouse,’,’ he was concealed under a table 
uy aw tonticlS to Set. .Pknrtb Parkluirst Prison:. A in the centre of flie stage, while Mr. Iferman was on one 
wardot'hf the Juvenile Prison,' alarmed by a strong side, and a lady on the other. He heard an uproar iu 
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K boxc*. and on looking-outfrcgn hi* ratiotialjjand so ho was not placed under restraint. On 
w+he prisoner s tan di n gnpArOWiag the day above mentioned he-went to his aunt's room, 
staff, whir* «rfick“Wrtn*M wh'-wr tail-the man waawoUing to share him, and Ana net 
i, very.heavy blow. Finding Atttrit posecssipn of his noon. A little while afterwards; Miss 
ho went forward and appealed te the Creighton entered the kitchen, and was horrified by 
iarly everybody pointed out Aapri- seeing Miss Faria dead on the floor, with her head 
-.-sewer as tnejmny who had tUrownit. The uproar was nearly severed from the body. A train Of blood led from 
tbgreat that it waa impossible to proceed with the per* the apot to the pantry; mid theADe. Creighton wee 
, formancc, conscquentljrvwitnws went with his pass-key found just expiring, with n gosh in his throat: he seems 
- into the ben lobby and demanded an entrance -into the to have wounded himself while standing by Miss Faria’s 
■ box where the prisoner was, but they refused to open body, and then walked to the pantry. An inquest on 
the door. Mr. Orger, however, {breed it open, and his body found a verdict of insanity, 
insisted upon the prisoner and his companions quitting Lord Brougham vm cnqaged in a- Border Fray 
the theatre. ■ Ottthetr refusing to, do so, witness seised lately near Brougham Hall, Westmoreland. There 
bold-of the, prisoner and pulled him out, and handed is some difference between his lordship and the 
biin- Ovgr ie the custody of t))e officer. There was Eamnnt and Kden Angling Association, us to the right 
anothergentlcman in the box with two ladies. This of fishing in the river Eumunt, or the right of fish*, 
evidence jWbs corroborated by Murray, the eonstubleof ing there at particular seasons. Ixird Brougham ha* 
the. theatre. In defence, the prisoner contended that j lately asserted his right through his keepers, and has 
there was no proof that he had thrown the cauliflower, j futhemore taken parties of visitors to see the sport, 
and denied having done «•>. lie called the two females He did so on the afternoon of Monday the lftth; the 
who-Were in the box at the time. One of them, Mary party, in two carriages, comprising Lord Brougham 
Ann WflHtuns, said die taw a cauliflower thrown on the with his lady, the Marquis of Douro, Lady Malet, and 
stage, Within & few yards of the performers. She did Master William Brougham, with his wife and children, 
hat .sco who threw it. Immediately afterwards Mr. The gome-keepers threw their pets; on which apartyj>f 
Higgle came into the box ami nulled the defendant out ten men A ambush rushed forth, sprang into the water, 
very roughly, and in the .-come mode his nose bleed, and began a fierce conflict for the nets. A local ctm- 
Aftor Mr. Biggie left the box. lie said that he had given stable, formally seized the nets under the Solway Act, 

[, the defendant a sound thru-him. Emily Forrester, the which confiscates nets of a certain littleness of mesh. 
Other female-, said the cauliflower w:is certainly thrown At length the Society’s men managed to cut otf about 
from-their box, but not by ilie defendant. Mr. Higgie eighty yards of the Uct, and made off. 
was tho Mouse at the time, but she did not think the This matter became the subject of a legal investigation 
■ vegetable hit him. The Magistrate said it was quite before tho county magistrates, at Penrith on the 24th. 
Certain, from the prisoner’s own witnesses, that the John Hobson, a 'blacksmith, one of Lord Brougham's 
cauliflower found its way from their box, and he had no men, was charged with illegally using a net of a cun- 
doubt Ac prisoner was tiie party who threw it. It was struction prohibited by the act of parliament above 
a most disgraceful set, »mt ns a caution to others, he mentioned. Mr. W. Brougham, for tile defendant, 
should order the defendant to find bail to keep the peace stated that his brother and a party of friends had gone to 
for twelve months. Sureties, were put in. the river Eamont on tho day in question, with Ac express 

Two boys, named Campbell, dressed us highland pipers, purpose of trying the construction heretofore put upon 
and each provided with a pair of bagpipes, were charged, the Solway Act, their notion being thut they hud an 
-at Marlborough Street Polic < hurt, with having Hefmnt undoubted right to fish in Ac manner tVy hind done, 
fo Quit Suffolk Street, win-re they were playing, when The bench, however, were of opinion that the charge 
requested to do so. A clerk to Mr. Garratt, an inhabi- had been fully made out, and fined Hobson til., which 
tant, said, about 11 n't lock the hoys put their pipes at was immediately paid.—John Jtobson then made n charge 
.work, and kept up vu-li n concert of groaning and of assault against one of the men belonging to the oppo- 
screeching with them, that bis employer gave him site party. After hearing the Marquis of Douro, Mr. 
dircctions to tell them to remove: the witness did so; W. Brougham, and oAcr witnesses, the Bench gave it 
, and the boys rcftisiug to comply with the request, a ns their opinion that a good deal of violence had been 
/■Constable was employed, and they were brought to this used,- but as there were cross-charges for assaults, they 
’swart. The boys said they were the sons of a Scotch recommended Aat all these charges on both sides should 
They got Acir lit in’s by playing on the bagpipes, lie withdrawn. The assault charges were accordingly 
' add they were employed by aHady who liked bagpipe withdrawn by mutual consent, and so the’mattcr ended, 
^'mezmony, to play before the door of the hotel in Suffolk This inquiry excited great curiosity, and the room was 
•'iSbrcet, where she was staving, 'tho magistrate told the crowded with the neighbouring gentry. 

■Boys Aey inust not adopt such a mode of getting their Captain Aaron Smith was charged at Bow Street on 
OT?n living as would hinder others from getting Aeirs. the 11th, wiA Assaulting the toll-keeper tj f Waterloo 
It,would be impossible forpiotcssioiial men or tradesmen Bridge. It appeared that on Ac previous day Captain 
A curry on their daily n \ orations in Ac hearing of such Smith being in a hurry to catch the railway train, and 
a din qfadiacordam sounds as would he caused by a finding the side-gate ’blocked up by passengers, had 
couple^ ufo pairs of Scotch bagpipes. To the street- endeavoured to pass by the carriage-way. Being stopped 
musical abominations of the Italian boys had recently by the toll-keeper, he attempted to force his way through, 
been added Aat of Scotch bagpipers—a kind of concert but was repelled and given into custody for an assault. 
suflMent ,jfb djrive invalids and ordinary people crazy. He denied the toll-keeper’s assertion Aat he hod struck 
-The street musicians must be told that the law obliged him, but justified his attempt to pass through Ae 
Atnt to go away whenever they were told to do so by- carriage-way. The magistrate fined nim 61., but called 
any housekeeper in street.- where they were playing, the attention of the. Watcrloo-bridgc Company to the 
For tho present offence he would inflict a fine of Is. only, inconvenience frfequcntly occasioned to passengers by 
whichsKould be made 20*. mi the next occasion. the narrow accommodation at present afforded to Aeni. 

- A dreadfol Murdor, nt<>l suin',in were eommited at This haa been attended to, and. Ae tolls are taka from - 
Ballinagh, near Cavan, on the !h!i. Dr. Creighton, a foot-passengers on boA sides of Ac we.y'i - - ■ 
gentleman rather more-.' Aim thirty years old, after A Coroner’s Jury, sifting at Mallow, has returned a- 
nraetisfaig aa a surgeon in Dublin, become the victim of verdict' of Manslaughter against Contain Bushe, of Ae 
'f a delu«ien -Aat his family were in a conspiracy against Fifty-ninA Regiment,, for killing a little boy by striking 
' Mm. - His friends removed him to tho country, and him on the bead wiA a whip. The vordlet seems 
settled-Mm in a farm: thinking that Ae change might extraordinary. From As evidence it was not,very dear 
trnnquflBso hit mind. Here he lived wiA an old maiden Aat Captain Busho struck A.c child at all,' though one 
aunt and a man-servant: recontteMiss Faria, a young witness alleged that he did so because a dog belonging 
relative, had been staying on a visit before Ae proceeded to him had yelped, and he thought the boy had itritck 
to Amorica to join her friends. Dr, Cfuighten was now it. On AeoAer hand, surgeons declared that thochild 
afithtfad with a notion that his hmupAMd, wished to died of water on tho htiun, and that Aerew»s»ttm*rh 
puiamtUm; he would refuse food for days, and would of violence’on Aehead or faec. The yierdietj; however, 
on the-lnvrn: on other matters he appeared was reeeived with expressions of deligbtby theerowd. 
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ACCIDENT AND DISASTER. 


At the Thames Police Office, on the 18th, John 
W urphy.waa charged with being in the Hutehjnsan’* 
Arms public-house, Devwsport itrest, with Intent 
Commit a Felony. ..‘The curious paint in the cue wui, 
the discovery of the thief by a cat. Murphy mi 
supposed to have left the taproom late at night: the 
eat irw noticed to be uneasy—rushing at the fire-place. 


succeeded in drawing down Murphy by the heels: a 
candle end lucifcr-matches were found upon him. It 
would seem that in other cases the prisoner had robbed 
public-houses by concealing himself in the chimney at 
night. He was sent to prison for three months fur his 
concealment at the Hutchinson’s Arms. 

On the 19th, John Gould was tried for the Manslaughter 
of- a child named Towers. The evidence showed that 
it was the result of accident. Gould, an old soldier, 
decorated with two medals, is toll-man in the Vauxhall 
Bridge Hoad; a window of the toll-house overlooks a 
lane, apparently little frequented; Gould had _ been 
washing a basin with boiling water, and he emptied it 
out of the window, having no reason to believe at that 
time that any one was passing. Unfortunately two 
children, had wandered thither; the scalding wutcr 
fell upon Towers, and eventually caused his death. 
Gould offered all the reparation in his power to the 
parents. Officers in the army gave him an excellent 
character. He was ut once aqu'itfed and discharged. 

Mr. Alexander Shiver, a draper residing at C Cheltenham, 
was charged at the Marylclwuc Police Court, on the 24th. 
by the superintendent of the Great "Western Hail way 
Company’spolice, with Throteiny a IMllriram a carriage 
belonging to an excursion train, in which he was a 
passenger on the previous day, and wounding .lumen 
Wise, one of the guards, at the ‘l-'urringdon station. The 
defendant admitted having thrown the bottle, hut with¬ 
out intending to hurt any one, and was liberated on bail 
till the wounded man’s condition was ascertained. On 
the following day, Mr. Shiver re-appeared, and the guurd, 
who i scorned very weak and had his head bound up, 
Ktutcd the way in which he had been injured. The de¬ 
fendant's solicitor said, that as the occurrence wo* acci¬ 
dental, and os then* wus no danger to be apprehended, he 
trusted the magistrate would permit the defendant to 
make a compensation to the guard for the injury sus¬ 
tained. The magistrate said he could not consent to 
any compromise in a case in which the public were 
materially interested, and enlarged tlie bail in order 
that the case might be brought before the magistrates 
in the part of the country where the offence was com¬ 
mitted. 

At the Southwark Police Court, on the 25tli, n young 
man named Cornelius Burrell was charged with being 
A Suspected Person, and with loitcriug about the South 
Eastern Hallway Terminus for the purpose ol'committing 
felony. A policeman stated, that the prisoner with 
several others were in the habit of lurking about the 
railway, and were a source of great annoyance to the 
public, particularly on the urrival of trains, and 
that many robberies of females had occurred, who en¬ 
trusted their property to those fellows, and in many 
instances never saw it again. On the previous night 
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proceed in that manner. All that the prisoner was 
proved to have done was to walk about the place leading 
to the railway, which was open to every body; and it 
was not even alleged that any ofienee had Iwen com- 
* nutted by him;’' The prisoner was therefore discharged. 


t prisoner was therefore discharged. 


jbosswmo. A utter,iron --a. gentleman mi ooaru ■«»« a 
striking account of Hie Catastrophe, awl the Buffering>■, 
of the survivors :—“ We sawf in a moment that all hopes 
of saving the vessel were at an end, as she heeled over 
to.the leeward suddenly, the sea making a dear breach 
over her every rdUcr. This was the work of a few 
minutes only. Three purl* <•( the crew wore by this 
time on their knees, ir\ iug mmI making the must frantic- 
appeals to Heavt-n fee aid. All order and discipline were 
now at an end. The carpi liter «ud two seamen attempted 
to cut away the ltiu-i-: but, owing, I suppose, to the 
excitement of the mom. ut. they cutaway the weather 
rigging only. Tin- ol course, wont by Hie board j 

but, being still attached to tin vessel by the lee rigging 
and falling over to -«■»* urd. they served as a battering-' 
ram, beating the ves»el to piece- every successive roller. 
After the first lmr-t «>f i M-ili-ment was over, a simul¬ 
taneous rush was made fei tin lioats; but wo found the 
only one that wo- available »u- the starboard quarter 
boat; the other two hod Im-.-ii -laved to pieces by the 
wreck. The cuptuiu »a- not -low in taking to our only 
apparent chance of cm ape tin- remaining boat: eight of 
the seamen speedily following him. They shoved off, 
hut pulled hack once oi tv n m-ur to the vessel, asking 
for water and bread. «hi< I,. »t eourse, it was quite out 
of our power to supply tie m w itk. lie then pulled 
away altogether, which «:» the last we saw of him. 
The ship by this lini*- vI,l eaking up fast—the stem- 
frame hurst out and »»■ thi-nwu up on the starboard 
quarter; and in a hw miiititc- utterwords she parted 
amidships, leaving thirn.it pec-oil- exposed to tin- fury 
of the surf on th<- lorepui-t of the sturlioard broadside, 
where wc remained till tin luomiug broke. The tide 
, turned about thi- tine- from <-hb to flood, when the 
rollers camr in with ledoebhd 'iolcnce, and dashed the 
remainder of the wn-.-k in*,, pieces. All were imme¬ 
diately bufletting with tic- wave--. Sharksinnumerable 
surrounded us on all -idc-. which very much increased 
the terrors of our situation. Owing to my being hurled 
on the rocks by the -urf tw>. or three times, I lost my 
senses, and was lierl'.itn uueon-cious as to what oc¬ 
curred rill I found iny-cll ri-ting on n spar with a sailor. 

1 found the ship hud gone to pic-.-s, and that five of our 
comrades had perished "ut> r -urrouuded ns in every 
direction, with nothin" in >icw but one or two small 
sandbanks, and those a lung distance oil’. By night we 
hud constructed a rude kind of raft, on which we slept; 
but as the tide ebbed wc grounded, and, with the excep¬ 
tion of our heads, wc wm literally sleeping in the 
wafer, cold and wretched, but -till, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, safe. We reumiinft on the raft in this state two 
days and nights; the -un -vnrehiag us by day, and the 
wind, owing to our J icing wet, making us ’dreadfully 
cold ut night. On Sunday, tin- third day, having found 
a small quantity of oat men I, we determined to start for 
the nearest sandbank. A -ivty -gallon cask of beer, two 
six-doaon cases of wine, a piece of bad pork, and the 
oatmeal, were the only thing- saved from the wreck. 
We turned the raft, and uftvr a severe day’s work 
reached the bank about sunset, and once more put our 
feet upon dry land. We bod oulv eaten once, and then 
but sparingly. Thus w e. lived fourteen days ami nights, 
subsisting on sharks' flesh aud the..wine and beer we 
saved. Not a drop of water was to lie had. On the 
20th of April we saw » vessel i« the leeward of us, and 
endeavoured to attract her uttcutiou by means of a boat¬ 
hook and a shirt attached : but -he did not or would not 
'see us. The next dav, ah-mt one hour before sunset, 


. NARRATIVE OP ACCIDENT AND 
• DISASTER. 

abb ship Indian, A tine East Indiaman, was 
Wrf ek ed on _ the 4th of April, on her outward 
voyigoirom England to Bombay, on the Cargados reef 
af«MChv.i}Oar the Mauritius. About eight o’clock at 
nignt, wats aarun ming ,at six knots an-hour, through some 
mistake, it would team, in the reckoning, she suddenly 


hoisted our signnl, ami » ulkcd about the bank, to show 
there were living creatures mi it. IVe thought she did 
not sec ns; otul after taking our allowance of oatmeal 
and sharks’ flesh, wo lay down for the night’s rest. In 
a short time, however, wc were alarmed by the barking 
of our dog; and on getting on our legs discovered Us -our 
delight aboat dose iu upon tlic sands. She belonged to 
the vessel wc had socn iu the evening. The mote and 
one of the passengers went on board’that night, and the 
rest of the survivors wen- taken, off the next morning; 
when we were conveyed safely to the Mauritius.” 
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_ iM^hktaen Emigrant-dip wmWMM&l (fee 

' 1 

w»jBit«CTpwBMUw. 8 m ‘Suajm tnmxa. aw emmnurta 
vft#dUtM]iool to America. 'The vessel liras got off and 
. liffiviiwiiWbetwccn Cape Ballard and Cano Race, The 
tie emigrants were get into boats, and these having 
safely put ashore, the boats'returned, and even- 
y, after considerable exertion, the whole of the 
zemainder were saved, excepting three children, who 
were lost in the confludou, and were supposed to have 
pertthod in the sltip, which shortly foundered in five 
fathoms of water, and was a total loss. ■ The poor emi¬ 
grants lost everything they possessed; many reached 
.the shore with nothing on their persons but their night¬ 
clothes. There were several cabin passengers; among 
them was an episcopal clergyman, who lost property to 
' the amount of LOGOI. Amidst thoir misfortunes, a gang 
of desperate wreckers visited the spot, and carried off 
‘ the little property that was cast up from the wreck and 
hushed ashore; everything, in fact, they laid their hands 
upon they decamped with. The loss of the ship is 
. aMr$bed, not only to tho dense fog and darkness of the 
night, but in a great measure to the variableness and 
uncertainty of the currents, together with the force and 
strength with which they set in towards Cape Race. 
The vessel was but partially insured. 

A Shocking Death at Hastings Castle took place 
on the evening of the 27th of August. A party of 
young" men and women were amusing themselves 
with tite game of “ whoop-hide ” within the nulls. 
On the UgMh side of the gurdeu, witliin the old 
.ruins, them is. a fence about three feet high, and a 
hedge grawinr itside of it, which serves as a protection 
from .me how of tho cliff, which rises perpendicularly 
aim VS - St. Mary’s Chapel, in Pelham Crescent, about 
' SBO feet. In the heat of the chase, und to avoid being 
caught, a young man named Joseph Bock leaped over 
the fence, believing that there was a footing on'tlio out¬ 
side, and fell upon the roof of the chapel, where his 
body was found frightfully mangled. Ho was a re¬ 
spectable young .man, who supported his widowed 
mother. 

. Several serious Railway Accidents hare occurred this 
Month. A roadway crosses the line of the Eastern 
Counties railway through the fields of a farm on 
each side, near Colchester. On the 31st August, 
a waggon with three hones and the driver were 
/engaged carting barley, and were in the act of cross- 
7 lag over for another load, when the railway train 
dashed into them, smashing the, waggon to pieces and 
dreadfully mutilating the homos. Most providentially 
tlfe' driver, who was riding at the time, just before the 
engine struck the team had the prepuce of mind to 

# lg to the ground, hut in so doing barely escaped 
t nis life, tho engine in his perilous descent catching 
flaps of his coat and completely tearing them off 
Ojie of the horses was friend under the engine, and the 
‘ ejtpjacs lay helpless on. tho,ground. The passengers in 
the team were alarmed, and nuhed shrieking to the 
Winders, hut it docs not' appear that any were in- 

Anothnr accident occurred on the South Western Rail¬ 
way on the mnming of the 3rd. inst. Between Esher and 
WeVbridgty'#0 engine-driver espied some-moving objects 
on tho line j ho therefore shut off the steam and signalled 
to Hie guards to apply the breaks; but before they had 
sufficient time to do *>, tlic engine come in contact with 
the obstruction in. front, _ which was dashed to pieces, 

- and in an instant Portions of flesh and blood were 
scattered over the driver and stoker, as well as .over 
several of tho carriages. It was then ascertained that 
a great number of sheep had strolled upon the line from 
one of the. adjoining meadows; but owing to the train 
not being Impeded in its progress, tho driver proceeded 
on .his journey. Next mr .;nng it was ascertained that 
fima twenty to twenty-five sheep had been cut to pieces. 
The animals, it .seems, had obtained, an entrance upon 
thelino owing. to some defect jripcjingi which surround 
the meadow where they wore at pefcjie. ! 

« Mr. Robert'Middleton, a commercial traveller from i 
Manchester,was Kiftsdvn theEast LonoashireRailway i 
on the 5th, .white travelling -from Burokyto Colne. 
Hue trajn.^sWe info'osttfobm with. is ten#, while the' 


gate-keeper at a,J#WfipgneotJtho station, Bawwy, was 
attempting to move jt outmftbe way. - UohrijforahJe 
damage was done -to the oarriageiuuiw Mr. Middleton 
was killed on the spot It appaied, from the evidencc 
at tho inquest, that Hannay.was an old man,-Unflt for 
his dunes, whose wages were only 6s. a week, and that 
when the train ajroft?«hed, tw,signal hod been made to i 
worn the engine-driver that there was danger. The 
Jury found a verdictof “manslaughter” against Hanww; ‘ 
recommended an improvement on Hie line at the 
crossing, and stated their opinion that the gate-keeper 
and porter were not sufficiently paid to secure tho 
protection of the public. 

- On the morning of the 9th, the Dead Body of a 
respectably-dressed man was found on the Liverpool 
branch of the London and North-Western Railway, 
between Ecrles and Patricroft. Both his legs had .been 
cut off by a train passing over him; hut, whether he was 
a person who had been crossing the line, or had thrown 
himself in the way of q train, with a view of suicide, 
could not be ascertained. There were no papers in his 
pocket which could lead to a discovery of who ho was, 
nor has he been identified by his frionus. 

Lieutenant (Sale, the Aeronaut, was Kitted onthc 9th 
in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux. He ascended on 
horseback in his balloon from that place, and reached 
the ground safely between Mcrignac and Ccstas. He 
was engaged in exhausting the balloon of the remaining 
gas, when the peasantry who assisted him succeeded 
curlier than he seemed to expect in removing his horse. 
The balloon, disencumbered of the horse's weight, in¬ 
stantly soared aloft, snapping in two a young fir-tree 
which held the grapnel. Mr. Gale was not in the ear, . 
hut was lifted up entangled by tire ropes, and was pre¬ 
sently too far aloft to let go. He held by the ropes 
while the balloon flouted nearly two miles, and dropped 
cither with it or just before it fell: his body was found 
in n tree, and the collapsed balloon in on adjacent wood. 
He has left eight children. 

A captain of the National Guard of St. Pierre les 
Calais, named Million, now on a visit to this country, 
has been instrumental in Saving the Liim of two chn- 
dren, who would inevitably have been lost but for his 
timely and humane conduct. On the morning of tho 
14th, M. Millien was passing over the ICingsland bridge, 
and hearing cries for help hastened in the direction 
whence they proceeded. Finding that some one was at 
the bottom of the canal, he immediately plunged in and 
brought up the body of a child, and hearing that there 
was another, he mode another plunge, and another was 
saved, in the presence of a great number of spectators, . 
amongst whom was Hr. L. Burchcll, of Kiugsland Road, 
whose exertions soon restored the children. It has been 
tho good fortune of M. Millien to have saved twenty-two 
persons under similar circumstances, and to have been 
rewarded with tho gold and silver medals of the insti¬ 
tutions of his country, us the reward of courage und 
humanity. 

A destructive Firework Explosion occurred in Spital- 
flclds on tlie 10th. Mr. Clithoro, of Weaver-street, had 
an extensivo factory at the rear of his house; the place 
was divided into compartments—the mixing-house, the 
filling-room, and the store-house. Mr. Clithero was 
employed with a workman in the mixing-house, when, 
by some means unknown, the combustibles tome fire; 
there was a violent explosion, usd the two men were 
blown out of tho building into tho yard, terribly burst. 
Presently there was a second explosion, the fire having 
reached the filling,-room; and after that the store-house 
exploded, with a crash and concussion for surpassing the 
preceding shocks. Houses in every direction were more 
or less shattered—windows and roofs driven in, and the i 
furniture greatly domag The personal casualties'4 
were less serious than might have been expected, tom- j 


National School had nearly all the windows 
and thegreater portion of the largo sheets of J 
in . the ga«ls-d6pdt of the Eastern .Counties,$ 
bmg. dfctanoe off, were dmaetehed. Thu ds 
tam-i the d yne s .from spreading 
I the factory. While one at thseagtaeswaahpi 


away,* 

oenpro- 

ruinaof 
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the place, ayouth ww 'knqdke^kwm opposite, the more melancholy result. JjkrWt gt.'Malo^ seven in 
M^ilva-honsej'etod^o^bssJs-wat^oter hw heftd and themorniug, and *•'::.tiAatfternine,atruckou the Min- 
ncek; W«n removed to the hospital, where t« «« quiets rodu, then under 'voter., A number of the 
soon after. ; ■ • pasrengertgertintooneof the boats'and put off: but it 


Adbatatomis Fire in Mark Lane broke crat on the 
mornmg-df the 19th, in ahougo occupied by scyeral Arms; 
thence it spread to Secthing-lanc, taking -Arm' hold of 
the egtenmvc premise* of 'Hayter and Howell, army- 


mm 


the tido was 


and soon 


flames, and half a dosen more buildings were fired. Besides those who perished in the boot, two children 
When 'the Fire Brigade arrived, they devoted their were thrown overboard by the shock when the vessel 
efforts Weave the Exchange and those houses on which Btruck. The persons lost wore Mr. Gossett, a merchant of 
the flames had not muoh hold, and in this they succeed- Jersey, and his wife, Mr. Jackson, his son and daughter j 
ed; but the house in Mark Lane and Hayter and Mr. Rnttcnbury, Miss Brice, Mr. Sedgwick, and three Or 
Howell’s were destroyed. The loss of property has been tlie crew. The survivors, about 40 in number,, were hut- 
estimated at 100,0001. The premises in which the fin; ded at St. lleliers. AVi inquiry into this 3i«ra ff T must 
commenced were very extensive, having been formerly necessarily take place. 

used as the town residence of one of the foreign ambas- Two infants, of three years and fifteen months .old, 
sadors. It was erected after designs by Sir Christopher children of Robert Warilcll, n labourer at Wetwang, 
Wren, and presented an example of the magnificence of were Droumed on the 23rd. At the inquest on their 
the oarly city mansions. Every room was beautifully bodies, their mother gave an affecting account of their 
panelled ; the staircase, which was upwards of six feet death:—“ l went to glean in a field of Mr. Hill's, and 
wide, was formed of carved oak; and splendid specimens took my two children with me. 1 left them under a 
of scroll-work adorned the various ceilings. At the rear hedge with some other children, and went off to glean, 
of the house stood what, was formerly the ambassador’s , About 1 o'clock thej both cumo orer to the side of the 
private chapel, but of late years it bad been converted : field where I was. I gave them some cake, set them 
into n warehouse. _ j under a hedge, untl told them to wait until I got another 

On the morning of the 10th an accident took place mi , glean, atid then I would take them home. A pond was 
the Eastern Counties ltaihmy, whereby nine men lost : near where 1 left them, but it was fenced off. About a 
their lives. Upwards of twenty tnen were engaged near •; quarter of an hour after 1 went to the place jgrhere 1 had 
Brentwood station in ballasting the line; about eight left them, anti 1 said, ‘llftve 1 two little, bairns here?’ 
o'clock, they had just emptied a ballast-train; the! as I usually did. I was surprised at not receiving an 
morning was very foggy; while some ol them wore on ; answer, f then began to look about, and on going to the 
the up-line, an up-train dashed into the midst of them ; 1 pond 1 discovered the legs of one of the children pro¬ 
eight were killed on the instant, and another died,a ejecting out of the water." A surgeon was immediately 
minute after. At the inquest, which terminated on the ' sent for, hut he wa« unable to restore them to animation. 
23rd, it appeared that the morning was extremely foggy,, The Lille correspondent of the Boulogne Interpreter, 
that the train was not behind its tnne, and that there hail ; states that the child of an English tumbler, named 
been no negligence on the part of the driver; hut suf-1 KUiott, was Killed while performing thore feats with his 
fieient precautions had not been taken to make the i father. The little fellow upon king thrown into the 
driver aware of the obstruction. The jury found that j u ; r from his father’s foot, instead of falling upon his 
the deaths had ken caused by misads entuve, and ex -1 by some unlucky movement, fell upon his head, 
pressed their regret that more caution had not been ! which caused a dislocation of the neck, und, os a matter 
exercised ior the protection of the men employed on the 0 j- uuurw instant death, 
line. ’ 

On the night of the 20tli, a serious "•■cident happened _ 

on the Great Western Jtaihmy. An excursion train, * 

returning from Bristol, enmo into collision with a horse- ______ 

box which had been allowed to remain on the line, near SOCIAL, SANITARY, AND MUNICIPAL 
Idle Wootton Bassett Station. The engine und four PROGRESS. 

1 carriages were thrown off the line, and overturned, and m 
several of the passengers seriously injured. An investi- ! Hoard of Trade Jteturns for the month ending 
gation took place before the magistrates at Swindon, thefltli August, show a decrease of exportations on com- 
and 'William White, the policeman in charge of the parison with those of August 1849, to the amount of 
station, was convicted of neglect of duty, nnd sentenced 334,8581.; but the exports of the month ending August 


to two months’ imprisonment. 

There has been Another Fire at Gravesend; it broke 
out about one o’clock on the morning of the 21st, on the 


1849 were unprecedented, and exceeded those of August 
1848 by 2,012,500/. The decrease in the present return 
of exports is chiefly on cotton manufactures and yam. 


out about one o’clock on the morning of the 21st, on the of exports is chiefly on cotton manufactures und yam, 
premises of Mr. l)rusen, a linen-draper in Quceu Street, together about 200,0001.; on woollen manufactures, 
near the market-place, and destroyed these and some 142,605/.; silk manufactures, 18,864/.; and <>u metals, 
looming houses. A number of watermen bad met 130,842/, On the other hand, there is un increase on 
together on the previous evening to commemorate n linen and woollen yarns, and on raw wool: on machi- 
rowing-match for n prize given by the proprietors of the nery, coals, and eulm; and on alkaliin the aggregate 
ftosherville Gordons, and these men were assembled, to about 200,000/. Tho total exports during the first seven • 
the number of 160, in an hotel called the Town Anns months of the year wore 37,808,072/. against 32,879,865/. 
Tavern, just opposite the house in which the tiro took during the some time in last year. Among the imports, 
place; and it appears to hare been caused by squibs und those of grain show an advance compared with tho some 
other fireworks lot off by them in the street. month in 1849, of600,000 quarters, .liter a considerable 

■■ Two steamersbave been Shipwrecked at the same spot, time of stagnation, the consumption of coffee shows a 
between the island of Jersey' and St. Malo. On the forward movement; that of tea and sugar, continues In 
vmorning of’the 16th, the Superb was to have started its steady line of advance, 
ftom St. Helier’son an excursion trip, but in consequence The total amount of income-tax paid bj. tho several 

’Other machinery requiring repair, another vessel, the Raihcay Companies in England and kotiondfortheyear 
'Fotka, was substituted. It was soon discovered that she 1848was, according to a recent return, 237,909?. 13s. 

. hta.Sprnng a leak and was fast foundering, but she wa* tho amount for England king 218,899/. 18*. IDA, "and 
till she reached some small rocks called the that for Scotland, 19,009/. Ids. The London and North- 
gufett, on tho coast of Franco. The anchor was Western paid 50,684/.; the Great Western, 24 , 631 /.; the 
: i@«fa *^|sadv and all the people on hoard, among whom Midland, 19.438/.; the London and Brighton, 174 ) 56 /.: 

“dlee, were conveyed by the boats to the and the Eastern Counties, kutb-Eastefu, and Sonth- 


F$jked tipbythe steamer South Western, A notice to tho public has been tamed from the 
pttAtom Mate.' On tho 24th, the Superb General Post Office relative to Sunday Foetal Arrangr- 
wretateu at the same place, and with a much merits. It declares that the regutatihns which have been 
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klase said of are cancelled, and 

latloni prijriously In fosce arereverted to. 
Ken* we a* foljpw All port office*, in 
Wale* wilt be <flcwd 'to the public on 


i mmimm nit Wales Win be <dowd to the .public on 
mmmrn ten a.m. for theVemainfler of the day;, 
v'nmtit Inthosc cates where {he delivery commencet 
t^wes nine and ten A.M.,when the office mutt eon* 
'{{sue open for one hour after the letter-carriers arc 
sdespatched; and except also in those cases where the 
■'delivery commences later than ten A.M., when the office, 
'having been closed at ten a.x., must he re-opened for 
one hour- after the despatch of the letter-earners. No 

Iasskw. _Ml L._J_J_at_c_.i.__s. 


and Camberhtnd Agricultural 
SocfelyjhaA fte MWl EMbiHon qff Stoek-at Carlisle on 
the Idthittst-, jdoaghing matches and other 

proceedings the meiabtasofthe Society dined together, 
the Ear} of .Carlisle occupying the chair. Aanmg the 
company were the Bishop,of .Carlisle, Sir, Japes 
Graham, M.P., Colonel Lowther, M.P», ■ the Dean 
of Carlisle, Mr. P. H. Howard; ILP:,* the Hon- 
C. Howard, MJP., the Hon. Mr. Gage, Mr. Mar¬ 
shall, M.P., Captain Graham, the High Sheriff of the 
county, the Rev. Canons Gipps, Percy, Goodenough, 
&c. The noble chairman in giving? “ Success to the 
Cumberland and Westmoreland Agricultural Society." 


deposit of which the letter-box will be open as usual 
throughout the day. Until the-closing of the office at 
ten A.M., op during the subsequent hour after the de¬ 
spatch of the letter-carriers, foreign letters may be pre¬ 
paid, postage stamps may be obtained, and letters may 
lie registered on payment of the usual registration-fee: 
strangers, renters of private boxes, and those who reside 
beyond the limits of the letter-carriers’ deliveries, may 
alee, while the office is Open, obtain their letters at the 
office window. Except at the times above-mentioned, 
no letters or newspapers can be delivered from the 
office bn the Sunday." In consequence of the excellent 
arrangements to carry into effect fhc new regulation 
which came into, operation on the 1st instant, fur a 
'delivery of letters and newspapers on Sunday mornings 
before fehurch-time, It appears that this was accom¬ 
plished {n ihe greatest satisfaction of the inhabitants in 
every district. According to the accounts from the chief 
co mm ercial cities, the deliveries were generally com¬ 
pleted by about nine o’clock, or ten at, the latest, without 
any trouble, thus affording the letter-carriers the re¬ 
mainder of the day to attend any place of-worship they 
might think proper. 

The new Friendly Societies’ Act contains an impor¬ 
tant cfeuM, suggested by the shocking murders com¬ 
mitted to obtain sums of money insured in burial-clubs, 
j It is as follows:—“ That in all societies established 
under the provisions of this net, or of any act relating to 
friendly societies, it shall not be lawful for the trustees 
V other officers of such societies to assure a sum of 
fiipftey to ‘be paid on the death of a child, whether a 
; member of such society or not, under the age of ten 
yefxs, excepting the actual expenses, not exceeding 31. 

; yjtti WOK of each child, to be paid to the undertaker or 
•Wifi®, by whom the burial is conducted, and whose re¬ 
ceipt alone shall be sufficient discharge to the society; 

, dor to pay any sum of money which may have been 
> * insured and become payable on the death of any mem- 
, t . bof, thereof, or of the husband, wife, or child, of any 
s ytoiemher, unless the party applying for the same shall 
■ > mhjwac* and deliver to the officer certificate, signed by 
*:|ihysteian, surgeon, apothecary, or coroner, in the form 
Annexed. in the schedule of this act." The form is to 
ihe' effbCrt, that death was not occasioned by criminnl 
conduct, and that the party had not been deprived of 
life -hgj means of any person benefieifilly interested in 
• obtaining burial money from any society. Such ccrtifi- 
. catoi where ft Is possible to obtain one, must be dcli- 
■I, vered, orthdofficer paying the money will be liable to 
I a wcnalty off ,101, bn conviction before a magistrate, one- 
half of-which is to go to the informer. 

Cheap pleasure Excursions by Railway are becoming 
awe and mure common. On Sunday, the 15th, three 
■ ChpuMB l persons went by the Great Western from 
Paddington to Both', and Bristol. On the preceding 
: Sinday there was an excursion team from Bristol ana 
other places to Windsor—about a thousand persons 
worn'‘conveyed. This novel Sunday excursion system 
for' the G«at Western Railway has roused a great 
oppotitlpndftom the ckswy of Bath and Bristol; who, 
headed by the bishop in tike Bristol case, have sent 
rcinonsteranccs to the company against the “profanation 
nfjhe Lord’s Day." A deputation iftum the clergy of 
who waited on {he mayor upen thc Subject, seek# 
Off the demnratiiiisg effiect f reduced Iri-^hese excursions,. 
t and of Scenes of,riot and disorderly conduct in the, 
I street* by on,inflirx off peridns fe tving to regard for the 
‘ sacredafflwni {be flabbath, with tbe hqld out 

to tomateou to jolhinthtoo mlsdffiiujt.: TT’ ?' 


prefaced the toast by an able and pleasant address. He 
contrasted the old border days with the tirnos in which 
we live. The time, he said, was not so many hundred 
years back when .the gates of Naworth Castle, as of 
many other similar strongholds iu the country* were 
only open for men clad in moil or doublets of proof, who 
perhaps did not wholly abstain from plunder, and who 
went abroad with a resolution to share what they could 
take in addition to the produce of the soil. It was not 
so much that they were intent on careful husbandry or 
the best, manuring, hut their thoughts were rather 
turned to those fat beeves which he would not presume 
to say they “ robbed,” but which they “ recovered ” 
from their neighbours across the border. Well, they 
had changed their system since then. There were some 
who fancied that they still admired those days of yore. 
He certainly loved their pictorial associations, but he 
thought upon the whole that we had a much better time 
of it in the present day. Wc tilled our lands in safety; 
we had no “warder on the wall,” or “ beacon on the 
hill ’’ to give us assurance that our flocks were not to be 
carried off wholesale, and that our shepherds might go 
to sleep in safety. Nay more, we could cross die 
Scottish border, and make our recognisances across the 
Solway; we might stretch our videttes as fur as Eskdale 
and Liddcsdale, not to bora the beeves or to harry tho 
stackyards, but to examine, it might be sometimes to 
imitate, those processes of agriculture for which our 
Scottish brethren had obtained such just celebrity. This 
seemed to him to be the especial advantage of societies 
and meetings like the present—that our knowledge might 
not he confined to what this man might earn in our own 
parish, or what took place in the next parish, or the 
next ward, or the next county, but what occurred in the 
kingdom at large; what invention had been tried and 
tested elsewhere; what improvements had been put to 
the actual test of successful operation*, what implements 
had olitaincd the prir.e in othor districts; what uro a 
the best modes of rearing and fattening stuck; what ^ 
pedigrees had been most successful in introducing sym¬ 
metry of limb and plenty of meat; to show yon, in short, 
bow far you ought to rest contented'with your present pra- 
ticc, and what you ought to strain at imitating elsewhere. 
The noble Earl proceeded to say that the great lesson 
inculcated by the times in which wc live was, the neces¬ 
sity of exertion, and of applying judgment and industry 
to all the processes of agriculture; and that tile effects 
of this lesson was apparent iu the improved farming of 
Cumberland. Independently of having some drawbacks 
and some difficulties peculiar to their climate and their 
soil with which they had to struggle, and which he was 
sure told advantageously for the pith and nerve of {heir ■ 
stout northern character, {here were other circumstances 
in then- condition which ought to inspire them with 
good confidence in themselves, far it appeared, in one of 
the most recent. accounts put forth by the Poor 'Law 
Commissioners in Cumberland (and he believed {tut 
Westmoreland was hi nearly the same position), that 
the poor rates were of a lower proportionate amount 1 :-' 
than those of any other county in England. They made 
also an advantageous appearance in all the sanitary 
statements that had been put forth, and exhibhed avery 
low comparative amount of mortality, would theyhot ;' 
then, buoyed up by the just reputation of then- united < 
counties »>r the beauties of their natural *MMry~4bro . 
tlffi crystal expanse of .-.aeir lakes—and for {he.m#sttie - 
cqrohct of their mountains and thediaewy stw»g*hjjrf ;•. 
thpia yeomen, consent to wrestle with ttydifflculSee af> < 
their sou as well to they wrestled 1 andV, 
for their bright lasses, whom it'wss snperanous in hint: 
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to praise—for the more important* motit: and taentol 
qualities which distinguiahed t hem - - fi g that Sturdy 


independence which other county men, would jle well to 
Jmitate ? In addition to those just titles to prtfoe, those 
.poweriW incentives to renown and to virtue, they would 
also prove by the agency of such a society as that, by 
tho hearty and enlightened co-operation of landlord ana 
tenant, and, above all, by the energies of the labouring 
population, that the counties of Cumberland and West¬ 
moreland would attain a proficiency hi agriculture, 
Which would enable them to take the foremost rank in 
■that ns well In so many other respects amongst the coun¬ 
ties of their native land.—Sir James Graham, in giving 
the health of Lord'Curlisle, said it was not the Cumber¬ 
land fashion to flatter ministers of the Crown, and there¬ 
fore he should sneak the simple language of the heart. 
The family of the Howards (to which the noble presi¬ 
dent belonged) had been for many generations inti¬ 
mately connected with the county or Cumberland. In 
its various branches, in many generations, the family of 
. the noblo president had been distinguished for spotless 
honour, forsucial virtue, for public honesty ,Und for firm 
attachment to the cause of liberty and popular rights. 
Neither the favours nor the frowns of the court had been 
■able to seduce or overawe that family. Those were great 
claims, and the noble chairman was worthy of his descent. 
He hud, by his conduct and demeanour, gained friends 
everywhere; and though it might be said that one who 
so succeeded was “ all things to all men,” yet, in his 
case, there could be no such unjust conclusion. There 
had been no mun more firm in his conclusions, no man 
more consistent in his friendships and attachments, no 
mun more sincere and hold in tnc expression of them. 
And what was the key of his character ? It was sweet¬ 
ness and kindness of heart. And though political allu¬ 
sions were forbidden, they must pardon him for one 
thing, it struck him so forcibly. Other men, bv the 
force of reasoning and the slow induction of argument, i 
had changed their opinions—amongst them, one dear to I 
him, now gone to his last account. Of them it might I 
he said, that they hud yielded at last to reason and had 
exposed themselves to the eliurge of inconsistency. Let 
it he wbat. it might, his noble friend, by his kind sym¬ 
pathy, by his generous feeling towards the great musses 
of his countrymen, had from his first appearance in 
public life taken the very course to wl« ; cli in later days 
other men had arrived, and his kindness of heart and 
generosity of feeling had stood in the place of reason in 
the course he hud pursued. In conclusion, Sir J. Graham 
observed, that the present was the first public appearance 
. of the Earl of Curlisle in the County of Cumberland, 
and called on the company to give him n greeting which 
he would never forget. The toast was drunk with three 
times three and loud acclamations.—The health of the 
landed proprietors of the county, coupled with tlui 
name of Sir James Graham, culled him forth a second 
time. lie bestowed the highest praise on the agri- 
eulturnl classes of the county. He said, that both the 
large and smell proprietors of the county had shown 
confidence in agriculture. For every shilling they had 
expended in improving their property, he believed that 
during the last thirty years tnc tenantry had spent at 
least on equal sum—their industry, skill, and constancy 
amidst difficulties could not be too highly praised. On 
/ the part of the yeomanry he had seen an outlay so 
judicious, extensive, and productive, os to put to shame 

• the great proprietors themselves. Nor was it confined 
to them; the great winners at that day’s show had been 
neither landed proprietors nor yeoman, but tenant 
fanners. He thought, however, the fault of their agri¬ 
culture was that they ploughed too much. His advice 

: 'WtoUd he to plough less and to grace more. [This 

• rwyk was received with cheers, mingled with some 

• ^ dissent.] Why, if high forming and good 
^grating did not pay, scourge crops and had farming 

JJ* 1 *™ pay ? itmight he arid that dairy produce 
dmaofcanswer, end that butter and cheese also, against 
,tto introduction of which from abroad there was a coni 
: protective duty, had fallen in price. If that 

wereao, anotherartielc vu steadily advancing in price 
■which was dosofc connected with good farming. Ho 
referred to shew and the value of wool. Iu the last 
seven moptluqfcerehad been no less than 41,000,0001b. 


imported from M compared with 

31,000,OOOihfo tti« piwdiug year. 

At the same time the declared value <*f exports from this 
country of woollen jnfinu&ctutes bad boon 6,000,0001. 
worth in tho last seven months, as compared with only 
4,000,0001. worth in the seven months of the previous 
year, showing that there was for wool and woollen 
manufactures an increase of demand and price. He 
rejoiced to find, therefore, that there had. been estab¬ 
lished within the last throe months a factory for the 
produce of woollen goods in Carlisle. He eonchided by 
giving “ The Tenantry of the County.” The toast was 
acknowledged by Mr. Hodgson, who gave “ The Labour¬ 
ing Classes; ” and the toast of “ Tho Bbuny Lasses Of 
Cumberland,” given by the chairman, concluded the 
evening. * 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 

Thf. Queen, Prince Albert, and Royal Family, Left 
London on the 27th of August, and arrived the same 
afternoon at Castle Howard the scat of the Earl of 
Carlisle, by whom the royal party were splendidly enter¬ 
tained. IS ext day they proceeded to Newcastle, where 
they were received at the railway station with cheers, 
by an immense assemblage; from thence to Berwick 
w-hcrc Her Majesty stopped to view the magni&ocnt 
new viaduct; and arrived in the evening at Holyrood. 
There was no parade of a public demonstration; no 
triumphal arches or firing of salute; hut the air w*s 
rent with the shouts of countless thousands, assembled 
on the ncighlxraring heights as the Queen entered the 
palace of her ancestors.—Un the 30th, at an early hour 
m the mornihg, Her Majesty and Prince Albert ascended 
to the summit of Arthur’s seat. The prince afterwards 
laid the foundation stone of the National Gallery, and 
the ceremony, which attracted an immense concourse of 
spectators, was very imposing. In the afternoon, Her 
Majesty visited the splendid new Hospital founded by 
the late Mr. Donaldson in the suburbs of the city, foT 
the education of three hundred destitute children. She 
was most enthusiastically received on her route.—On the 
following morning the royal party left Edinburgh for 
Balmoral. At every halting-place and point of view 
during the joumev, the people of all ranks crowded to 


tullowing morning tnc royal party icit ncunDurga ior 
Balmoral. At every halting-plaee and point of view 
during the journey, the people of all ranks crowded to 
gratify tlieir curiosity or manifest their respect.—Her 
Majesty has since remained at her Highland home, en¬ 
joying with great seat the pleasures of the country. 
One day the Queen ascended to the summit of Ben-na- 
Bord, and another day»was present at the “ Brnemar 
Gathering ” a great assemblage of Highlanders, which 
takes place annually for athletic sports and othe r pastimes. 
Prince Albert has amused himself with shooting; his 
companions in the sport being the Earl of Carlisle and 
Sir Edwin Landseer. The Duchess of Kent has several 
times driven from Aberdeen to Balmoral, to join the 
fondly circle. # 

TIus remains of Louis Philippe trere buried on the 
2nd inst. Having been removed from Claremont to Woy- 
bridge, they were deposited in the vaults of a Roman 
Catholic chapel attached to the residence of Miss Taylor. 
The obsequies of the ex-monarch were conducted with 
the utmost simplicity, and there was an entire absence 
of that state which might have been exported to mark 
the fhncral procession of an individual of such distin¬ 
guished rank. At nine o'clock in the morning, mass waa 
celebrated in the chapel by the late King 


Dr. Whitty, the Vicar-General of tho London distrietl 
and several other ecclesiastics. After the conclusion.of 
moss, tho coffin was borne from the chapel to the vault, 
when it was placed in the tomb which had bmp erected 
in the centre of the vault, and immediately wider the 
dome of the chapel. When tho coffin had been deposited 
in the tomb, the Count do Paris, the Dukes de Nemours 
and d’Aumale, and the Prince de JoinvQle, entered 
the vault, and the Rev. Dr. Whitty read the prayers for 
the dead, the other clergymen giving the responses. 
The tomb was afterwards sprinkled with, holy water by 
the officiating priests, the royal princes, gnd the other 
persona present. The eons and grandson of the late 
King then knelt down and forveuuykiBso.d the coffin; 



deeply affiwttd; audit was not without 
that thff'me indtteed t» tpjit the vault, 
covering the tonfb In which the coffin was 
wise placed the suHotaed inscription, sur- 
• piiTfjTinl by the arms of the Orleans family and the 
eipyra of France:— 

W i Deposit* jaoent 

•■>"7f Sub-hoc lapide, ■ 

Donee In petriam 
A vitoa inter ctaere*, 

Deo wljuvante, transferentur 
KeUqttbe 

LunaVici Punjppi Prim. 

Pranoonun Begin, 

Die August! xxvi. 

Anno Domini kbj,cci.. 

AStetls 76. 

ItequlescAt in pace. 

The Allowing inscription was engraved upon a silver 
plate on the lid of the coffin:— 

. ’ Loci* PnrtjepR Pbkmiki: 

Bui ties Krawsais, 

Ne a Paris 
Lc GOctnbre, 1773; 

Mort k Claremont 
(Comte ile Surrey, Augletem), 
l.o 26 Aoflt, I860. 

* , ' The Will of the late Sir Robert Peel contoius a codicil,! 

dated die 24th of March 1849, bequeathing to laird ’ 
: Mahon and-Mr. Cardwell, as trustees, all the unpub- 
Hthed letters, papers, and documents, either of a private j 
Or public nature, in his possession at the time of his 
deoeaae. The following extract explains the testator’s 
views, and is strongly characteristic of the lamented 1 
Statesman :—“ Considering that the collection of letters , 
' and papers referred to in this codicil includes the whole j 
edny confidential correspondence lor a period extending . 
from the year 1812 to the time of my decease, that, 
daring a considerable portion of that period 1 was cm- j 
ployed in the service of the crown, and that when not; 
so employed I took an active part in Parliamentary ] 
business, it iB highly probable that much of that com’- j 
spomdencc will be interesting, and calculated to throw I 
light upon the conduct and character of public men and J 
upon the political events of the time—I give to my trus-, 
tees fhll discretion with respect to the selection for pub-: 
*" lication of any portion of that correspondence ; I leave ; 

‘ It to them to decide on the period and on the mode of 
, publication, in the full assurance that they will so oxer-, 
g-plee the discretion given to them, that no honourable; 
confidence shall be betrayed, no private feelings he > 
’ unpaeossarily wounded, and rih public interest iujuri- ; 


such aon't^ti.v'^WIth those views, it is my desire that 
the- t ruste es* shall, -with all convenient speed after my 
decease ocftect together all the said letters, papers, ana 
documents, and subject the same to such examination 
as they in their uncontrolled discretion'shall think fit;'. 
I give them the fullest power to destroy , such parts 
thereof os they shall think proper, for the 

immediate care and custody and ultimate disposition of 
all or any part of the said letters, papers, and documents.” 

On the 4th instant, three foreigners, one of whom 
wore long moustachios, presented themselves at tile 


or with ms Royal Highness Prince Albert, should be 
m ad e polglic use of during the life of cither, without 
preview? Communication with parties who may be 
enut&ed to ascertain that there is no injection whatever j 
on the part of cither to the use proposed to be made of 
such correspondence. 1 authorise my trustees to sell or 
dispose of the copyright of uny of the said documents, 
if the case in which publication should he deter¬ 
mined on by the trustees should he one in which 
pecuniary compensation for such copyright could be 
foitiy and equitably made, net meaning, however, in 
any Way to fetter their discretion in respect of the giving 
of gratuitous access to the document whenever they 
such access advisable. In the case that any 
moneys should arise from the publication of any of the ; 
said letters, papers, and dooumenfc, 1 authorise the said 
trustees to apply the said moneys in paying the cost* anti 
chuTgeB odeuch publication as tar as the trustees may be 
justly liable for such costs and charges, or other the 
expenses attending the exeeution of the trusts hereby 

Mm/isorl 2— aV_ ... J a.v_t_ ri.. ' i . * 


numes in a book in the office, after which they crossed 
the yard with one of the clerks. On inspecting the 
visitors’ book, the clerks discovered that one of the 
visitors was no other than General ffaynau, the late 
Commander of the Austrian forces during the Hunga¬ 
rian wur. It became known all over tlic brewery in less 
than two minutes, and before the General and hi* com¬ 
panions had crossed the yard, nearly all the labourers 
and draymen were out, with brooms and dirt, shouting 
out ‘‘Down with the Austrian butcher,” and other 
epithets of rather an alarming nature to the General. 
He was soon covered with dirt, and perceiving some of 
the men about to attack him, ran into the Rtrect to 
ltankside, followed liy a large mob, consisting of the 
brewers’ men, coal-heavers, and others anned with all 
sorts of weapons, with which they belaboured the 
General. He ran along Bankable until he came to the 
George public-house, when, forcing the doors open, he 
rushed in and proceeded upstairs into one of the bed¬ 
rooms, to the astonishment of the landlady, who soon 
discovered his name and the reason of his entering her 
house. The furious moh rushed in after hint, threaten¬ 
ing to do for the “Austrian butcher.” but fortunately 
for him the house was very old fashioned, and contained a 
vast number of doors, which were all forced open except 
that of the mom in which the General was concealed. 
The mob increased at that time to several hundred*, and 
the landlady became alarmed about ber own property 
as well as the General’s life. She accordingly despatched 
a messenger to the Southwark police-station, ami In- a 
short time a party arrived, and with great difficulty 
dispersed the mob and got the General out of the house. 
A police galley was at the wharf at the time, into which 
lie was token and rowed towards Somerset House amidst 
the shouts and execrations of the mob. At Waterloo 
Bridge a eah was procured, and he 4*as conveyed to 
Motley’s Hotel. On the evening of the 6th, he left • 
London for the Continent. 

The Council of the Queen’s College, Cork, has formally 
rescinded their former act, SuspendtM M. de Vericour 
in consequence of the work published by him; M. de 
Vericour having announced that he had already given 
direction* for the alteration of the titlcpage of hi* work, 
so us to convey that it was written by him as “ Professor 
of Modem Languages/ and not *in his capacity a* 
Professor to the Queen’s College. The council also 
resolved that any professor should oe at liberty to publish 
any work so that he did not in any way connect it* 
publication with his collegiate duties and position. 

Lord Viteount FciMmg, who took a leading part in 
tlic proceedings of the recant Gorham meeting in St, 
Martin’s Hall in July hist, has gone aver to the Church- 
of Home. The Rev, Kyro Stewart Bathurst, Rector of 
Kibwortb in Leicestershire, and formerly Fellow-of 
Merton College, Oxford, and the Rev, Mr. Allie*, Vicar 
of Launton, have taken the same step. ' 

i _ . it 

Some of the Irish papers have been telling as to u nd ing 
stories of apparitions ortho Great Sea Serpent. ‘4'Mr. * 
T. Buckley, writing fromRipsale 6n the llth instant/ 
informs the Cork Reporter that ho was induced by »om« 
mends to go to. spa, ip the hopt of fidUttg-ur with the 
interesting stranger, and jthat he was not langkaptdn 


residue, or any 
for tfejjco liof qi 
fioperton* ■ am 
to.'figjppcrso:i* 


any pert of it, ma|4 ofiuetitutfoo# atta&»M 
ef ac behefit of artists, or literaty and srienfi- 
- and rnv said trustees shall Tint bn scenuntsbU 


for t£« application of any 


suspense,for "a bttfo to the w,e»t 
thn monster appeared.” Its rixo/1 
beyond all desemtion, and the head, - 
|» (pottle nose) whale. One of die ski 
| number of shots, hut, Of course, with< 


a truly avers, n 
ie udds, very like 
Jftredthe Penal 
efceffeet. 
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COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 


O&ittiarjj at flaUble graganjL 

josxpii Dmi.ky, Esc, M.F. for the county of Hen 
l tin Slat Angnst, In Bslgrave Square. The ben. f 


on tin Slut August, In 
^w*^ou*Krv*tire In 


Street. He was the oldest member of the Home of Commons, 
having Sat for Montgomeryshire since IT9T, and for about a veer 
prewTOualy for Old Barem. 

Ste CrRonoJe IIxkii.thh, Minister Plenipotentiary of England 
at Florence, died In that city on the 3rd. 

Mbs. Eoerto*. the actress. a lady not snrpasHed by any upon 
the Stage In a pertlcttlnr llut* of parts—witness her M Q i/rrnhef 
end others—-died nt Broiupten on the 3rd. at the age of AT. 

I omit Wit Man Cusnon, fourth sou of tbcDuke of Newcastle, 
attached to the British mission at Athena, died there on the 3rd 
in'btis 35th year. 

COLOMa Wir.t.uu ili.rmnsTusr. IIoi.ijiivav, <\\}., com¬ 
manding officer of itoynl Engineers nt l'lymouth, died on the 


4th, after a pmtaaotad UlBe*«,tbo esroity of » Mob are* much 
Increased by foe wounds he had .nwrtvsd in the service ofhie 
country. Colonel HoHowag .ffa* At the .peninsular cffimpalgn*' 
<if 1810,1811, and ISIS; he was wounded In the trenebo* Wore • 
Hadafos, and shot through body on the Seth of the same 
month whilst storming tb« same trorke. 

Baroxkhk Botjisciuui died et finniicrobury Park tut the 5th 
In Iter 00th year. She was the widow of Karon Rothschild, the 
cek-bYated capitalist, who died in 1886; by whom she loaves 
/our eons and two daughters, Baron Uoiu-1, Sir Anthony, Onion 
^nlhaniul, Baron Mayor, Baroness Anselm, and Mrs. Flteroy. 

Th« Iter. I>n. Imikrm, President of Trinity College, Oxford, 
end ltoctur itf tiarslngton, died at Trinity College on the 6th.- 
l.»r. Ingram is the authut of " Memorials of Oxford,** a work of 
great nmnpiarlan research. 

The Bight How. dons ltonanTv. Chief-Justice of tlie Court 
t of Common Fleas in Ireland, lin'd or, the 8th at Beaumaris, A 
l abort time after his lordship hail retired to rest: bis death was 
, the result of a disease of the la-art. 

i The Bight Bet I In. rtTninuirt. llihliop of Month, died at the 
I I’alarr, Ardbrncrau. on the lith. ilia lordship wus a member 
of the Privy Comirit in Ireland. 

Viswar Nrhabs, the eldest son of Karl Mnever-, diod on 
tin 1 23rd, at Torquay, in Ids 45th year. 


COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 

- - 

OIR OHAULEK N’.WIEK'ft formal resignation of tin- <.>nmi:iw) in Tmliu. atwl the official appointment of his 
*■' successor, lease u« still in the dark a* to the cans - of dbjuue Sumo light has been thrown) by the last 
arrival, however, and uni of the ph.w-atitcet kind, on the state and discipline of some portions of the Indian 
tinny. The whole ijitestioti will doubtless Ire opened up on the arrival in England«of the late Commander in 
Chief. It may, meanwhile, not Ire inconsistent w ith a Inch admiration for the great qualities of all the Napiers, 
to express u w ish that this rcnmrkalile family were better provided with what the world commonly agrees 
to call discretion and prudence : and that they could bring iheiiiscdvos, when out of office, to bo something 
lege of the democrat, and, when in oilier, something less «.f the tyrant 
Of positive news from any othcrol* our dcia-inK-m ios nr colonies tint tmmtli has furnished none. Butwobara 
thriving uecounts from Jmmiiea of n profiiwd vig..n«us effort at citron cultivation in that island ; and from 
Other quarters wo. hour generally not until* curable account- of material prosperity. The agitators are the men 
that don't thrive, though very possibly for iva-uns making their agitation not uujustitiuble. When we 
received our last news of Doctor Lang, who has ittvn moving hcuien and earth for theestablislanontititoan 
independent republic of all the Australian l.'olouiO', on tin plan of tlie United States, lie had ljeen dung into 
prison for debt. But he is out aguiu by this lipio; and his political energies, however unwisely directed for 
tho present, need not in their issue be unproductive ol good Such irritants ore not ill medicine for the 
present malady of tho Colonial Office 


The Oror/aiif! Mail has brought date- from Bombay 
to, the oth, CuKuttu the 7th, ami Madras the B'tli of 

^olonol Kinti, Committed suiritlr at "Wiizicralmil, near 
Lahore, on the (ith of July. U" commanded the 
lith Light Dragoons, at the battle of Chillianvvullu, 
where the corps retreated from before the imcmy, 
get into momeutarv coufusitm, and overset n couple 
of our own gums, thereby causing them to be captured 
by the Sikhs. The affair was paused over at the 
tunc, and in a abort time probably all would have 
been forgotten, had act Sir C.Napier, in a speech to the 
carpi some months buck, alluded to the matter hy saying 
that such a corps as the 14th would go anywhere, or do 
anything, if properly commanded. This taunt acted 
powerfully on the over-npiuLive mind of Colonel King, 
and he became the prey of a settled melancholy, which 
ho newer seems to have boon able to throw off. In June, 
some of his men wore taunted at the theatre by the 
artillerymen with being cowards, which was of course 
resented, and a row ensued. Shortly before tikis, a man 
■ of tho corps, named M'Lcan, was token before Colonel 
King for some crime, and on being sentenced to punish- 
nmat, called him a coward. For this he wus tried by ,a 
• WjWWjwtiaL and sentenced to corporal punishment, 
wh ich h y underwent on the 20th Match; and the man, 
on.heing tokpn dews from the halberts, walked towapfo 
Wo»ol K' -;i, and umip. called him a coward, using, « 


mitt c it himself as above, lie won now ordered to ha 


™«ugn.nquor to moke him shorUy alter tipsy. Imping 
thereby to deaden his feelings to the cat-oVamc tails; 
and it Was. while under thefomuence of tlie liquor, anil 
the pain named by the floggjpg, that he again com- 


■ ami insubordinate conduct, and sentenced to tronsportu- 
1 tion for seven years. This sentence, having been trans- 
, mitted to the Uumntui<ler-in-Chicl, was returned hy 
1 him with the following remarks:— 

| “ U'.ciMil -ln iv.viaing Uic proceedings of the isnirt. I sm 

, ol,list'll to cull its nuenticn 1« some focts wbicli ib'iusmltlM 
I niiwi serious notice.—-1st The prisoner was (dkured to get 
: drunk iu tlie pruunlwoom of Her Majestv's lttii I.icli* l>wgoons, • 
I when miller sentence of a court martial,'—2nd Tlie prironar m 

■ brought drunk to tlie parade.—3rd. Assisinnt-surRoi'n FHamm, 

. wliose busluass it was cleselr to have nxauuned tie state of the 
, prisoner who van shout to suffer corporal [•r.nivlmient, did not 
i examine hint, and did not ncrceiv «• that lie » as int.aieatod, till 
, drink and the pain of punishment bad made him sefkiriona, that 
i tho awilKtant-Korpemi’a own words are •• 1 llunight he waa either 
t mail or drunk."-—4th. AiUutaol Mentenanl Aptborji, equally 
; uuoliservlng with the assistant-surgeon, did not Cod out that 
| the prisoner was dnmk'tUt after he had received punishment— 

! otii. The eonsequenoe waa that (Ids soldier was dogged when fn 
I a state of intoxication, and all this took place In the profanes bf 
I l.intonsnt-Colonel Kbig. tbe rommanding officer of the roRtment. 
j —8th. When freed from the triangles, tlie prisoner, tufurfatod 
I by having drunk nearly t*o isittles of umuk and some beer In 
(the guard room, aa proved la-fore tho ceort, tavninaoutragocSia 
I and abusive, as might have been foreseen —Ttli. I ask the court, 

therefore, to rorousider and to uHigate its sentence, for however 
disgraceful and lnsiibwiHnato tlie ronduct of flic culprit may 
-have been, It was wrtainlr a* nrecli prmluccd hy the neglect of 
-Hty In others, as by tlie drunkard himaalf. The sentence 
ijUtpfmn to pie to be severe beyond all proportion to the crime, in 
TWD lMKiiltar ctn-urasinuces above stated. ’ 

.:*, , C.J.Wsme, 

“ f.bi»*ai«fcr-ii^(Jh*t/ ( Etui JWi'se." 
Mte court-martial acoordingly Teoomhderod their sen¬ 
tence, and re-transu>itfed it to'ttto.Goaunaiulcr-tn-Cliiaf, 



THK HOUSEHOU) NARRATIVE. 


[Bafariimm.' 


id ‘tiHadhwe^'-ifeM 
tii« sentence with 


“ Uead Qwters, tit July, 1680. 
■‘Tim lorry that the eonrt/wt Itself csllM npon to 
to a geutaaoe which I hive no power to commute, sad 
to the extraordinary oinuunitanoei of the ease, execute! 
ffl have! therefore, no sltcmstive but to pardon the prieoner, not 
^' tieenMd by Ms drunkenness, but in tacts stated to my remarks 
to the court on Its proceeding! being revises?. I assure the court 
tint great severity, without a due consideration luring given to 
elmuMtsnoes, Is not jaattoe, nor conducive to discipline. 

The prisoner le to return to hia troop. 

(Signed) C. .T. -Napier, 

“ General, Coemander-in-Chief, East Indies," 

These remarks seem to have caifsed the cup of Colonel 
King's bitterness to overflow; for their promulgation 
was immediately followed by his act of suicide. 

The rijfreerfeea have again closed the pass to Kohat, 
and seominclined to be as troublesome as ever, A man 
, of floe Hone Artillery has been shot by one of them 
dose to his quarter guard. 

The Sikh Prisoners at Allahabad beep the authorities 
therein a state of disquiet. They have been detected 
in a communication with the ex-Kancc (now in Ncpaul). 
On the 36th of June a Cawnpore Bralmin, named 
Seetaiam, was found inoide the quarters inhabited by 
tile prisoners, ten in number, notwithstanding all the 
precautions and vigilance used to prevent every species 
of intercourse. Nothing was found on the man, though 
he acknowledged being in Sikh pay. The next day a 
court of inquiry Was assembled, and sufficient was eli- 
, Cited to prove that a deep-laid plot had been organised. 
' Several letters were found addressed to the friends of 
the prisoners, and one document containing the names 
of the different officers in command of corps and the 
stations where their regiments were located. Informa- 
1 tioa was likewise obtained of two Sikhs, who were con¬ 
cealed in a Ohossain’s house in the city, having in 
their possession a sum of20,000 rupees, dedicated to pur¬ 
poses of bribery. Upon the person of one of the pri¬ 
soners a file was found. The Jemadar and sentries in 
charge of the guard have been placed in arrest, on a 
fuapmkm of collusion. 

A tragical event has occurred on board the Hon. 

. Company’s cargo boat Kalcegunga. in tow of the steamer 
.Burhamponar, at Patna. She left Allahabad with 
' -thirty-nine Sikh convicts with a rery weak guard. The 
arms of tile guard were piled between them and the 
convicts; when at Patna, the latter having seised the 
fire arms, which were loaded, rose upon the guard, and 

desperate conflict ensued. Two of the guardfand two 
of convicts were killed, and the convicts succeeded 
ia runr i lOg the boat ashore aud escaping. It appeared 
that the affair took place in the,day time, which renders 
itstiB'mOre extraordinary. 

: t AstotAer Explosion o f an Ordnance Flotilla occurred 
ontite Obliges, near Chuprah, on the 10th of July. The 
fleet .consisted of about thirty boats, of which upwards 
ofhi&Hpgse loaded with gunpowder. Twelve boats are 

« with 1800 barrels of powder on hoard, 
nfl five rank. The crews discovered the 
, end escaped. Suspicion attaches to tile 
non, from the circumstances of their having 
ir pay in advance 'at Dinapore, mid having 
iqjtuQr. A committee of inquiry has been 
i investigate the matter, 
pi papers an filled with disgraceful exports 
it to which, gambling is carried on amongst 
ficers of the Queen’s and Company’s services 


an leav* stStmlaaad other hill stations. Some of these 
have bssn openly charged with cheating at play. This 
showsthe propriety ofoir C, Nauier’s unpopular general 
order restricting the leave of officers to the hills during 
the hot season. 

Thediswuaion on Mr. Bright's motion has excited much 
interest in India, and the local press generally advocate 
the appointment of a cotton commission. 

The accounts from Hong-Kong are to the 24fhof July. 
Sickness among the European troops has been on the ■ 
increase: as many as 160 men have been in the hospital 
at one time, and about thirty-five have died of fever. 
This happens when there is no unusual sickness either 
among the community or the government police farce. 
This mortality is ascribed to the unhealthy position of 
the barracks, occasioned chiefly by the nature of the 
ground in the rear, and to the crowded state of the 
rooms occupied by the men. 

The Governor of Macao, Commodore Da Cunha, who 
hod recently arrived, died on the 6tli of July. He had 
been for some time in bad health. His death is said to■ 
be most unfortunate for the settlement of Macao, matters 
with the Chinese government not being yet arranged. 

Papers from Ceylon have been received to the loth of 
August. They announce Lord Torrington’s resignation 
of his office of Governor, and his intention of taking hia 
departure for Bombay. 

The intelligence from the West Indies is not impor¬ 
tant. Several articles on the culture of cotton appear 
in the journals of Kingston, and on the 27tli ult. n large 
mrpting was held in the directors’ room of the Bank of 
Jamaica to establish a small company, with a limited 
number of shares, to test the practicability of rendering 
the cotton plant a staple production of the island. 
Resolutions in accordance with this view were passed, 
and every symptom of rigour manifested. 

The Montreal papers contain on account of a most 
destructive Fire in that town on the night of the 23rd of 
August, which destroyed property to the amount of 
haU-a-milliun of dollars. Above a hundred houses Were 
utterly destroyed, besides great damage done to many 
others. The rapid extension of the fire is attributed in 
a great measure to the use of shingles in roofing houses, 
which seems to be a practice very generally adopted iu 
the town to save expense. 


Advices from Melbourne have been received to the 


created much excitement by originating a movement’for 
the independence of these Colonics. He had delivered 
a lecture on the subject at Melbourne, in a tone of 
respect for the queen and good will to England, but 
openly advocating complete separation and indepen¬ 
dence, which, be believed, Great Britain would concede 
on a proper representation of the case. He rooom- 
mendod the formation of an “ Australian League ” br 
federal republic, embracing all the Colonies, constructed 
on tiic model of the United States of America, arid 
denominated “the United Provinces of Australia.’’ 
Dr. Lang entered minutely into the details of his 
scheme, and was loudly applauded. After the delivery 
of his lecture he was thrown into prison for some matter 
of debt, to the great displeasure, it is stated, of tits 
Melbourne public, who were raising a subscription for 
his release. 


N|RRATIVE OF MRE16N EVENTS, , .,, • 

SOLEMN ceremonials have been e&bnted over^SaB for him who now sleeps in the quiet vault at 
Weybridgc, Chongarnior ordering and Lotus Nrapba not resisting. It is called hypocrisy, but’ not wmb 
muti* rcaaoD. Hypocrisy is the homage stihidh vioepays to virtue; and if Louis Philippe most stand for 
vwwe ta the «*e, € ! umgarnfor«ad Louis Napoleon are vice.- They have for some time faithfully 

of, the citisen king, simply using thefe- greater power to bettor his instruction. 
Nevertheless the Orioans odlierente, who are strong jn the departments through which the president lately 
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passed-to Cherbourg, have notihowa symptoms of gntterfesar to toe-candidate for empire. At Clierbtmrg * 
itself hohSd a reception of marked ooldnee*; and thefolk wto-weut to enjoytto hotiaay sad inoresse the 
noiao, had to exhaust their stock of antouaiaam on the ships and the fortification*. She offormoo» edx-deckera 
and .e^h^ fc^pbaadefe carried off, accordingly, 'an amount of loose admiration which has quite startled 
got ■ peotuo on the opposite coast The effect has been but transient however. France msfcee only a holiday 
i'hJwm. theee.i v iitcrs after nil. The statistics of maritime development and progress nr© against herj and it, , 
is'but'to contrast any one of our naval pbrts with what has been going on at Chorhcais since the days of 
Louis Qua torso, to boo that nature is more than a match for art in this respect It is not ships and 
fo^iScstimts that make a maritime country, nor even the advantages of natural ports and harbours. When 
France can send to Portsmouth or Plymouth such a fleet of pleasure yachts os were sporting the other day i 
round her war-leviathans at Cherbourg, it will bo time for England to look stout her. Not till she beginsr to 
take to the sea as the duck to the water, need her maritime supremacy be feared. Never yet, with all her big. I 
equipment and endless braggadocio, has she really shown the natural taste for it. ! 

A now element of discord, which seems to promise new and important combinations, toe been flung into j 
tbs endless German dispute. The entire population of the State of Howe Cased, including parliament, army, j 
and state functionaries, as well as common people, hnvc risen against their Elector and his minister, and 
incontinently bundled them out This revolution differs from those which have been general in that 
neighbourhood of Into, in the circumstance that it is strictly a vindication of order. The Hessians had boon 
perfectly quiet in *48, content with the constitution they obtained in 'SO; and it bits been simply the gross 
violation of the latter by their prince which they have thus summarily punished The incident, though not 
unimportant in itself, derives a still greater importance from its probable influence on the dispute between 
North and South Germany, and the aid it is likely to give Prussia in her present attitude of resistance. The- r 
activity of the Holsteincm, and their still resolute and indomitable front, is another turn in events which falls j 
out opportunely; and it is not by any menus impossible, if tlio right courage and a proper understanding of 1 
the constitutional cause be now stedfostly shown, that Prussia may redeem her mistakes, obtain a triumph 
over Austrian imbecility uud intrigue, and finally assert her own potation at the head of public opinion in 
Germany. 

j In our Xarratire of May wc said that the pinch of the Slavery Compromise in America, would to felt ■ 
i when the law compelling the surrender of fugitive slaves came to to discussed. Thu bill boa passed the 
senate amid extraordinary excitement, and is now under debate in the lower house, the excitement by no 
! means diminishing. The provisions of this bill, already passed through a house where the democrats have 
a majority, Is scarcely credible even of a country debased as America is by her "domestic institutions.” 
Commissioners tiro appointed to determine claims, with a direct pecuniary interest if they determsno lor the . 
master, with none if they pronounce for the slave ! Heavy tines and jsnmltics are imposed on refusals to . 
take part in arrests, on whatever groundless suspicions; and on attempts at rescue, on whatever ground of j 
justice ! The arrests may be made with or without warrant, and neither the declaration nor the oath of tho ■ 
fugitivo is admissible in his own defence ! All the processes arc summitry, all the powers irresponsible, and ! 
tho entire forces of tho Htute are lent for the oppression of the poor hapless coloured wretch, whom any ‘ 
reckless tmtliekcr in human flesh may. with or without a claim, resolve to drag to slavery ! The proposal of 
Buch a meusnre is a scaudul to civilisation, and its enactment will to another item in the heavy claim which 1 
is silently meunting up for sure and not tardy retribution. j 

! 

“ There Is a strung Miiwl Snmsnn in lluit lam!! r ! 


President Louis Napoleon’s Journey in the French 
Province* was partly noticed in our last Nunitor. He re¬ 
turned by Strasbourg, Mots, and lUieims, to Paris, where 
ho arrived on the 28th of August. We extract from the 
French papers a few characteristic traits of his reception. 
At Mulhautcn, where he stopped before he arrived at 
Strasbourg, the xeal of a functionary in endeavouring to 
force the National Guard to cry “ Vivo le President! ” ' 
is raid to have so irritated them that they assembled in 
masses, and shonted “ Vivo la lUpublique ” under the 
President’s window. Offended at this, he left the place 
instantly, refusing to visit the factories. When he 
came to Cohtuir, the, authorities were unprepared to 
receive him with due honours, and he expressed his dis¬ 
content bv refusing to go to a ball offered to him. In 
the capital of Altoce, however, bit reception was splendid. 
Hi* cavalcade, as he entered the town amid the shouts 


her nephew’s entry into jjtrustomrg. A lively description 
is given of the presentation of addresses by’the corpora¬ 
tions of the small to wns and villages in the neighbourhood. 
“ The most interesting sight of all was that of the rural 
mayors in their uld quaint costume; simple peasants, who 
had, probably never heard of the Republic, but came to see 
‘ Luig Bompar,’ the nephew of tho Emperor. The pea¬ 
santry arc much attached to Louis Napoleon, and the 
present journey proves it. These village functionaries, 
each wearing liis scarf of office, were in number nearly 
two hundred, and they were from those places the Pre¬ 
sident had been unable to visit. Thrv felt rather awk- 


vrhem came about a dozen Lancets; and then between 
toe Minister of War and tho Minister of Foreign Affairs 
rode too President, as usual wearing the unuorm of a 
!WW ameer of the National Guard, with the grand 
«ndan of the Legion of Honour. He rode a most Dea rt h 
tool none, which hod been presented by the authoritulfl 
uwas most brilliantly aapansoned: the housings wonteif 
OtSy the mown to complete toe imperial offset. As ton 
President came opposite to the HAtel de Paris, he looked 
up to the balcony of the first floor, and taking off hia 
plumed hat, bowed, to the very aoddl e-bow to the Grand 
Duchess of Baden, who had arrived in order to witness 


who had a kind word, a ready smile, and a grasp of the 
hand for each. Before a quarter of tin hour hod elapsed, 
there they were in a group, with the President in the 
midst of them, and chatting away in German or Alsatian 
patou), which he spoke with them very fluently. They 
looked quite pleased at finding that ‘ Luig’ spoke in 
their native tongue ns well ns themselves. This inter¬ 
view lasted some time, for all parties seemed to like toe 
. conversation. In the mean time, crowds of visitors 

B nging the court of the Prefecture, and on im- 
wd blocked up the streets. Tho cries of 1 Vive 
1 ’ * Vive lo President! 1 and * Vivo la Bdpub- 
sarcoly ceased toe whole of the morning.’ ’ 
is there-waa a grand review of 15,000 regular 
1 National Guards, The Fratident’a reception 
ratal was moat enthusiastic. He has, it seems, 
mode artillery a subject of special study,, He conversed. 



n 0 B&, tad surprised the m&itary mat bWM*efe*ir hem that Oetitimmity of interest* and*bp«e 
extent of bit professional Mww tl tt- sen tifo e h m Mad b f Wir the 

I grand ball was given, in hie but aqur. two most eiriikad natioiu.of'ftfowkitty I drmk to the 
onceived file idea, of'not aHowingMiy city and port of' Cherbourg! "T These words were 
ter the ball-room before hit arrival: followed by repeated shouts of f'VivePExnpsrwirl Yivc 
1 tiie rbmn, at a fittlfeofter nine, he Napoleon! ” After the banquet the President "visited the 
lrrounded by dll the pretty women of Fort de Bottles, which command* thuharhotur, hut 
enren vrere tneh admitted,-and dancing wltich is not now occupied. At night a splendid ball 
'-.iptidediittcjy commenced. The President opened the was given in his honour, at which several thousand per- 


the enthusiasm of the people seemed greater and more visited the arsenal. He was cordially received by the 
Sincere than in uny other town. At It heiint, he replied to artisans in all the atelier*. At mid-day he proceeded t» 

B^AltArinirftddrfUK witil itffflnhivfl Kmvif.r’_ l( ntitii>onntrv tintindrnrt nml rinfitrl Ailmtvul’f. hliili. tllO Fpiot!- 


BfEfywhete the number of the agitators is infinitely . He visited in turn each, vessel of the fleet. In the counts 
small, but the number of the good citizens intinitely! of tills day was repeated u bountiful display by the 
great.'’ Entering this nncient city of Hheims, where I yochts which the President's late arrival on Thursday 
the kings, Who also represented the interests of the j prevented him from witnessing. A squadron of thirty 
nation. Game to be. crowned, I wished that wc could, in j of the largest yacht* was formed into two lined under 
the Ante place, crown not a man, but an idea of union j the Commander of the Royal Yacht squadron, the Earl 
and oonfcuifttion, of which the triumph would restore ! of Wilton, and its Vice-Commodore, Mr. Talbot, M.P.; 
reppse in our country.” I und it sailed out of the roads for a cruise round the 

On the 3rd, the President set out upon another pro- i digue. The vessels swept along, each with bated or 
viueial excursion. _ He arrived that evening at Armor,; hastened speed so sis exactly to preserve its place with 
where he entertained a large party to dinner. Tlu;: relation to all the rest; the whole body tacking, reaching, 
SociAlkta had summoned from Rouen a number of their J and swelling along, with the simultaneous movements, 
friends to get up a hostile demonstration, but it proved , of u flight of Irirds in the air. Their mamruvres beyond 
a failure. ^ ! all others engrossed the attentiou of the French. The 

. .Thh-Fresident arrived at Caen oii’the evening of the j citizens and peasants marvelled agape at the exhibition 
4th. Hu reviewed the troops and National Guard, j of such professional skill by the landsmen owners of the 
On the morning of the 5th. He was received by the i erufit; the sailors openly expressed their admiration— 
troops, and by the immense population which crowded; the captain of the Jemappe* exclaiming aloud, that the 
ouhis wav, with cries of .“Vive Napoleon! ” The ! manoeuvre was “ superbe et tres-delicieuse! ” The day 
cries of “Vive la Itepubliquo! ’’ were lew at Caen. ! terminated with a banquet, which took place at % o’ 
Among the addresses delivered to the President at j clock. A hull was given the some night in the great 
Caen, was one from the President of the Council General ball of the Kspodogc. A hrilliuiit and numerous assem- 
qf thb Department, in which it was remarked that Louis ! binge was present, and it is Btntod that TOGO applications 
Napoleon was addressed by the title of “ Your High-! had been made for tickets. The President danced with 
ness. ” Ho left Caen immediately after the review, and I the lady of one of the ropresentatiu s of the department, 
arrived the same evening at Cherbourg, | On Sunday, the Nth, after hearing mas* on hoard the 

Oil the morning of Friday the 6th, the President ■ Friedhtml) the President proceeded to complete the in- 
reoeived the mayors and authorities of the ncighlmuring! speetion of the vessels which he had not time to examine 
' srrondissements, and many Englishmen of distinction,, in all their details the day previous. At two o’clock 
who had arrived at Cherbourg in yachts, paid their 1 the mameuvres commenced. The ship, were cleared as 


and the troops of the garrison, in the midst of a vast cun- 
doaroo of people. Democratic cries were uttered by some 
^Stomps, and a midshipman who distinguished himself by 
the-violenei; of his gestures and his insulting language,! 
:-#»Mken into custody. A banquet was given to him hy 
^<wr<fChCTbott^ t ut which seven hundred persons I 

Adniinils ixfr C. Najfier, Sir Thomas Coch-! 

Edmund Lyons pCaptains Pelham, Mundv. | 
5§§™^;®kymonr, Mackin von, Jonei, and Hall; the Karl \ 
qpRttm Commodore of the ltoyal Yacht Club, the F.ari ! 
of ynMk Marquis of Ormond, Rati of Orkney, "Vis- 
Mr. Talbot the Vice-Commodore of 
the Boyd! Yacht Club, and Captain Smith of the Royal 
Bngihoerti .After dinner the M ayor of Cherbourg gave 
aa a toaUk “ The memory of the Emperor Napoleon, and 
the health at tire President, of the Republic.’ ’ The Presi¬ 
dent, in' abkmlwlod^ing the compliment, made several 
noticeable remark*. “Howdid it happen,” he said, “ that 
theEmpers in spifo-of war, was able to cover all Franco 
with imperishable Works toot arc found at every step, 
and are nowhere found a b remarkable and so great as 
here? It k that, independently of his genius, he lived! 

ftt ft DAn/til VfrWiitt 4tin nwlvaiiid.1 V*. _ li_ I 


after which fifty lioats completely aimed, und forming in 
line, proceeded to exercise and sh'um fights, during whieh 
u feigned attack was made on the steam-frigate Des¬ 
cartes. The President then proceeded to the gun-room 
of the Kricdland, where a banquet had been prepared. 
The tulilu was in the form of a horse-shoe, and the small 
arms of the ship, arranged in stars, &c., formed the 
ornaments of the banqueting-hall: 113 pwwons sat doWn 
to dinner. This number included the coimnao&drs of 
the squadron, os well as the officers of every rank. The 
English Admirals, Cochrane, Napier, Ac., Captains 
Chads, Seymour, and Stopford, &c., were amongst the 
iramlier. When the. dessert was placed on tho table, 
Admiral Parscval Deschenes rose, and in a firm tone of 
voice proposed the President’, health in the foUowiiig 
terms:—“ To tho health of 'the President of the Re¬ 
public ! His presence in the squadron is tho guarantee 
for the future of the efficacious protection of the tfoverto* 
meat. ‘ Vivo ic President! ’ ” This cry was taken ujv 
and repeated by the Admiral and all the guests. The 
President rose add retarded thanks thus:—“ I amhappy 
to have it in my power to prtpowt,.in turn, a toagt tb 
the Frenfih Ndvy, on board (he ship of which the 
Admiral near mo R the worthy chief,—to that French 


action, and secure the triumph by glory abroad, at! 
™me by a rigormi. impulse of tfafi general interests of 
the country,” He proceeded to- give a* a toast, •“ Tho 
yny of Cherbourg," adding, Y«s l I propose tw* toast 
m the very sight of tho Sort that emrrieq «b*oHyj|ft 
wj^equjFgl 0 the^Rast, and k fo 

bemaatinwarowooit. iMunotbecauseWart; 


Navy whose valour is » aerore, uiat even wOen fortune 
tarns against it, we m*y stifi apply to it the words aftitt- 
tioet—' Her cyprenta'bavfi been as glorious a•Mftdpfl** 
lilt* cypris oat m<m0# beaut gut m fetMcriffo-C 
pink to the FretiAt Navy.” This speech nid'vnM - 
were.as witt easily bo. supposed, followed by 1 loud aba 
rcqhkted'appkmae; Ime P:vddeftt 'entered tnehotel of 
the Mnttime Prefect at ttafi o’clock, aftof hav&nt spent 
mtistittii thefiem: . . 

• Drt* Monday mfttadng the. President left Cherbourg,- 



the mi iinjfoi jar tir Writ rtf pnnjtylj nimiin^iuiilnetTnu it is evident that wo have no longer 

&€a4tagildl(of r, Wti>J<m4«i»«f Vt# frmsunmpHisfiigies.''' ' 

le Fhmevt’t lie mM that emat ’at Stunt-Lit ■ iwqtn , • 

where -the taanifcstatimr bi his fhvourls described as The accounts bent PSti&mmtf describe. the public 
“ edfrHMtastfe and universal.” He then skirted the mind os greatly excited against Austria, Cm the 15th, 
whole Eastern coast of the Bay of St. Milo, staying at there was a disturbance, front this cauate ittfhe theatre 


le- Comeeilt-Gmeral nf France have terminated by an Austrian eagle, came on the stage, they 
* Annual Session. The chief question agitated saluted by a hurricane of hisses, and a tumult of in 

lC _t... a_ l. a! __~i' si... iuki..l< IbotnJ iU. __.. __ .dr_l__ 


it were 
B*>£Mr 


NUVI'SewU • ivu ivjw-wiu «r|#vuiwvjia M/i * v »t ‘ wws* sissis* n us ftvimruicti nitu uiu uut 

declared that the constitution ought to 1x> respected;; tnko an active share. The people regard the presence 
thirty-three departments therefore refused, more or | of the Austrians in Its hr as the sole bar to the establish- 
less formally, -to aid the revision. On the other hand, j nieut of Italian nationality. 

forty-nine councils came to decisions which the re- ■ . 

risionist party claim for themselves. Ilut a ycjt groat | The King of Prussia, on receiving a deputation from 
diversity is to bo perceived in these derisions. Thirty- ; the Conservative Constitutional Union of Berlin on the 
two pronounced in favour of revision only “ so far as it , Cith^thns expressed his sentiments on the question of 
should take place under legal conditions," or " so fur us i German l nitg My sentiments on the German ques- 
legallty should bo observedtwo of those called atten- ( tiou have often been misunderstood. Some have done 
don to the forty-fifth artielo of the constitution, which j me great injustice in respect to those sentiments [alluding 
makes Louis Napoleon incapable of being immediately to the speech of the King of Wurtemherg on the opett- 
rechoaen; but another demanded that his powers should iug of the Chambers] . this will not turn me from the 
.be prolonged. One council voted for revision, and also path of duty. It is to lie regretted that iu more than, 
desired to prolong the President’s power; ten rimplv [ on n place it is not understood that it i* possible to bd 
voted for revision; five pronounced for immediate revi- bout -t in polities, in striving for Germany I follow 
sion, but by very small majorities; one went further,, tliu impulses of my own heart. 1 maintain the* German 
and proposed to‘give the present Assembly—which is ■ idea, and will pursue the path on which l have entered, 
legislative and not constituent—authority to effect the as fur ns (mil gives me light; but l hope no further, 
revision. Three councils express merelya desire fora As King of Prussia. 1 shall strive for Germany; as a 
remedy to the present situation. Thirty-three di part- friend and ally, 1 will cam conciliation ns fur as the 
moots "have not pronounced for the revision, or hate honour of this enuutry will jwrmit. For the raaiute- 

i announced against it; thirty-three are in favour of h nance of this honour, j can appeal to the five hundred 
egal revision ; thirteen demand the revision without years wli tell the hi>t<>rv of my house embraces/’ 
explaining on what conditions they desire t« see it The ratifications of the Treaty of Peace between 
effectedand six demand it immediately; making the (iermomj and hr onto rk were exchanged on the fith 
total of eighty-five. | iiisfaul at the residciupof the British Minister at Berlin, 

The Commission for SurrtiUaiwr met, on the UHh in 1 and ;i protocol of the transaction was signed by the 
the National Assembly. M. Dupiu presided, The Minister* of th<- parties, and by Mr. Howard the British 
Minister of the Interior was summoned, as usual, to . charge d'affaires on behalf of the mediating power, 
attend and gin> ail ueconnt of the state of the country, i The German state's, parties to the treaty thus ratified, 
M. Baroche rend a document on the nubieet, from which are, the King of Prussia, the Grand liukes of Baden, 
it would appear that at no previon- period was tlicre 1 Saxe Weimar, and Mecklenburg Schwerin: the Dukes 


It appears that there are in France regularly licensed | Lippc-Ilctmold, of livuss, Elder and Younger, and the 
Homage Agents, whoso transaetiims are sanctioned by j senates of the Free Towns of Lubeck, Bremen, and 
frig law courts. The civil tribunal of Le Mans has just ; Hamburg. The Danish Minister declared, in the name 
condemned a person named Design? and his son. of I of his gov ernment, that in lending itself t»> the partial 
Pungn£ PEvdque, department of the Sartlic, to pay exchange at the reeomAomiation of the mediating power, 
10,000 Cranes to M, Foy, for having negotiated the it retained the hope that tut the present act docs not yet 
marriage of the son with a Mdllc. de Bruc, niece of the contain all the states belonging to the Gcrmunir Cou- 
Marquis de Malestroit. M. Foy was applied to by the federation, no delay will occur in his reception of the 
father and the sou to find o wife for the latter. * Foy <‘(implement necessary to verity the ratifications of this 
introduced them to MdUc. le Bruc, who was possessed treaty for the wnole of thu states forming this Coo- 
of a certain fortune, and the son eventually married federation. 

her. By an agreement djtdy drawn up before the mar- A Movement of momentous import has taken plum *r» 
riage, the father and son liound themselves to pav M. Hesse Cosset, in consequence of an art of the Bleetor's 
Foy 12,500 francs for his services. This, however, they government, administered by his Prime Minister Hassen- 
wa different pretexts subsequently refused to do, and so pflug. Bran articleofthe constitution, the Hessian Cham- 
Foybrought his action; but reduced his demand to bcrhastheoxeluMVe rigbtof voting taxes. Hassenpflugj 
francs, lie having consented, after some negotia- however, declined or flayed to call them together, untu 
tien,to accept that sum. After hearing counsel at grout the time generally destined for the close of the sessisate- 
feigai.on both sides, the tribunal gave judgment in The Ministers immediately put before them a demand for 
Foy’sfevuur for the foil amount claimed. money, and for the liberty to raise the lltxes for 18W. 

; has taken place among the Legitimists, On The Parliament replied, by tin unanimous vote, that; 

temlgation of the Congress at Wisbaacn, a circular however little the ministers possessed the confidence of 
Sff undressed to the party, undor tho authority of the Parliament, they would not go the length of refusing 


as implying the notation of tote. To »o fair and constitutional nMndkn*- 

JWMg^ wmiy iimiple of hereditary monarchy.” Tlmfl4puthe minister replied by dissolving the Parliament, 
Iff > ?«ply from, the Marquis de Is KoolieMliiMlqiiWKseeding to levy the taxes in spite of the PariiMftwit 


ff “*tu> reply from, the Marquis de la EocttSM fWproeeeding to levy the taxes in spite of the Farljim*nt 
previously proposed au appealto tittr gadthoowtstitutiou. The cabinet went to the extremity 
MByte ox Froaem ' to tartar, whether .they would have a bfjgoclaumng the whok Electorate in *. state of siege, 
iupabMcorjx Moamuhg; In a letter to the Paris (gjdMuvreatfng the eifnittawder-in-chief With dlctutonal 
Pffff the.a vdnemionfvliA m^tentes with energy hit fjNnte against the peeps, primaotd liberty-: and property. 
atK6Kt tmfsgtmiui: and AUljpHpo J*ooept completely foy The-town council nukhimonsly protested against these 




.[SwTimtit. 


in flight Hi* ^Elector left C asset tt 
„jc 13 th,' hni arrited the same evem' 
.Sri Where he was a (leewards joined by Hasan 
•of the aeeoqnts state that M. ^Hanehpftujg 


fed tw,terror in his flight. ■' He arrived at Hitt L 
Westphalia, on the 13thiiu<mVandon the fdllow- 
moriung he took the train tSLCblognc. He eras 
and his features were distorteiwith fear and the 
_of las journey. He informed his fellow-tra¬ 
vellers that he was procscstiag to Coblentz • but it was 
generally supposed that he intended to escape into 
Belgium. Hu presence ’in the train haring become 
kttowfi, it was soon whispered at all the stations that 


itself in Moans and execrations. On the arrival of the 
train in Dusscldorf, the gendarmes on duty were in¬ 
formed of the presence of Hasseupflug, the convicted 
Of Grcifswcld. One of the passengers, who had 
mua a particular and by no means welcome attention tu 


i n. rlassenpnug s bearing and lectures, was canvassing 
! tbS subject with one of the gendarmes, when the ex- 
i minister, unable to retain his pent-up-emotion, addressed 
| him -with, “ I say, sir, why do you persecute me ? ” 

' - “ ■Str^’ replied 'the passenger, “ 1 do not persecute you. 

I l ’m just telling this man of the villanies of that scoun- 
| drel Hasseupflug.’' The gendarmes asked him for his 
[ ' passport; and when the minister produced that doeu- 
I ment, a voice was heard to cry, “Look shnrp, man, 
| whether it is a good passport! You know he’s a forger!” 

Upon'this Mr. Hasseupflug was arrested, ami taken to 
! the police-station; but he was subsequently allowed to 
| proceed by post to laingeafeld, where he intended to 
i wait for too .Elector's arrival. At Hanover it is said 
j that .the Elector made application for military aid to 
I carry out the policy in which lie had been checked; hut 
the reply was unfavourable. Thence he turned to the 
’ South-west, in order to regain the South of liis own 
i dominions by a detour through Mjnden and Dusscldorf. 
He apd his ministers were at Frankfort on the 16tb. 
'From thence he went to Williamstadt, where, on the 
; 19th, he issued a decree making that place the scat of 
government. 

• On the 13th, tile day on which the Elector took his 
-secret departure, a courier arrived at Cassel from General 
•Haiifeu, the Minister of War, to General Bauer, the 
v^pammander in. Chief, instructing him that the govern- 
ij "feent had been removed from Cnsscl; and that the 
Elector had revoked all the decree establishing the state 
af febwe, except the second section of.it, which placed 
mp Civil Guard under the Commander in Chief. The 
rWtnid]^ authorities met, and immediately issued on 
’ VaodreMj stating that the harmorfy between the military 
■ Apd drst powers would obviate all the evils threatened 
' Hjffo®. unexpected doj i rture of the Sovereign and his 
K&utteri; and exhorting the people to persevere in 
tksdr strictly legal and orderly behaviour. On the 
' i&tagthe, Permanent Committee ofrhe Assembly re¬ 
solved to" bring old General Bauer, a stanch disciplina- 
[ run soldier, but a most honest and respected citizen, 

1 to account for his share in executing the late measures. 

| He was prosecuted for abuse of office, violation of the 
constitution, and nigh treason. On the first point, a 
military one, the Garrison Court acquitted him; on the 
I other two, the “ General Auditonut ” Court found 


that “the facts adduced were not sufficiently strong 
to warrant further proceedings.” The old soldier 
' has expressed" his desire to resign, and confines himself 
at home us “sick." 


-1 > The' accounts from Madrid announce the capture and 

I death of the Centralista chief, Baliamo, who for more 
j: than three months post had kept in continual meyement 
1 the whole of the troops of that proirmee. He wits con- 
mated in his mother's honsc in the Village of St, Andrea, 
t omar ’ wlM!re the volunteers df Catalonia. who 
fer many days in pursuit of him. Overtook him. 
®l«|gitacke4 resolutely the place of hi* fefege, Where 
his teethci and some of his partisan* also ■Were, hnd after 
an obstinate defence, during whiebtsvo orotic v ufa mt ae rs 


ftnntediatelyjmt -hhd nad hfe 
and severely wounded his broths 
good fortune to mUke his eeofce. *' 'At this nswni 
there is not a tingle insurgent in' sums in 'Cm*-. 
Ionia. ■ ■ *' '■ 

The Election* fir the Cartel, both in MadtU andtn 
the province*, have terminated in so signal a defeat of 
the Progresista party, that the government wffl find 
itself almost without an opposition in the assembly. 
Even the moderate or conservative opposition has 
obtained so few votes, that it has no longer any preten- 1 
sion to the name of a party. An idea of the general 
result may be obtained from the state of the ballot in 
Madrid; the Moderates had 2185 votes, the' Progreahtas 
509, the Conservative opposition 15, and the pure 
Democrats only 6. 

Hostilities have been renewed between the troops of 
Denmark and the Duchies. Offensive operations were I 
commenced by the Schloswig-Ilolsteincrs on the 12th, 
and continued without any definite result to the 13th 
inst. On the 12tli inst. tho entire Holstein army ad- ' 
vanccd, and made an attack on the whole Danish Kne. 
The fighting, as at ldstedt, was very fierce, especially at ! 
Eckernforde, which was token and retaken twice during 
the day; and then remaining in the hands of the Hol- 
steiners, who established their head-quarters there in ! 
the afternoon. The town suffered severely; the Danish i 
ships of war stationed in the harbour fired broadsides, ! 
until the Holateincrs, having brought up some heavy i 
guns to the coast, compelled them to leave. The 
wounded were sent to Kiel, and filled fourteen car¬ 
riages. The Danish camp, strongly entrenched before , 
Eckernforde, was taken, after three nssnults, by the 
Hulsteincrs, and afterwords destroyed by fire, The \ 
strong .Danish trenches were carried by the bayonet, i 
and the carnage seems to have been frightful. At day- * 
break on the morning of the 13th, the battle was re- j 
newed with redoubled fury. General Williscn marched ( 
on Misxunde to force the Schlei. lie was attacked by 
the Danes in the forest of Cowl, and driven buck. He 
withhdrew behind Eckernforde. The Holstein army 
surrendered Eckernforde on the 13th, and resumed its 
position of the 12th. On the 14th, General Willisen’s 
head-quarters were at Vittunsoe. 

The accounts from Copenhagen give some particulars 
respecting the Morganatic marriage (mentioned in last 
month’s Narrative)Between the King; of Denmark and 
the Countess Danner, formerly the court milliner. The 
ceremony was performed in the Palace Chaiiel, and two 
Countesses were commanded tu attfcnd—the Countess 
Von Ahlcfeld (the lady of the Chief Clerk of the Closet) 
and the Countess Kuuth. The youthful bride was led 
to the altar by Baron Lewetzan, Marshal of tho Koynl 
Household. The ceremony was performed in the pre- J 
sunce of the whale court, who were attired in court ’ 
dresses. After the marriage thcro was a grand dinner 
at the palace. The Hereditary Prineo Ferdinand led 
the Counteas Danner to table, and the King the Coun- ; 
tess Von Ahlcfeld. A few days after the lung and the i 
Countess Von Danner paid an unexpected visit to his , 
stepmother, the Queen Carolina' Amelin. The Queen I 
Dowager, tins widow of Frederick VI., forbade, the visit | 
that the king and the countess intended to pay to her. ■ 
The ladies who attend court, and who were highly in- \ 
dignantat this marriage, were under great apprehensions ! 
lest they (should receive commands to wait upon the j 
Countess von Danner; it being known that she had ] 
declared that nothing would give her more satisfaction \ 
than to see the ladies upon whom she waited at thigr j 
dressmaker now come and pay their court to her;. ' 


1 * 

The Peace Congees* assembled at Frankfirt.daKr 
menced its proceedings on the 22nd August fertile. 
Church of St. Fat® Dr.. Jaup of Daraatadfri^alMftafl 
President of the Cofigress, The principal - zMiiPfeNft' 
the meetings wore Mr.Cobden.the Her, Mr. Bi u ptjj i bf 
Camberwell, MLSmile Girardtn.M. Bonnet, tfce'piSfa 
of'thaFreuch Protestant church, Mr. Garnet a negro, 
Blfhw Burrlti, M*. Hindtoy of tOham.M. (jhnitr one 
oflh» See)fetltriet, Ita', Bolter from Ameriea, the Her. 




garomen..} 


FOKEIONEVENTS 



JL Copmy a native chief of the Chippeway tribe, Mr. children, were thus matched from him in an hour to a 
Mail], Mr. Cbippls of Sow York, uo several? other*. fetaworseto him than dem? totatold in the South to 
They deKyered their Reecho* , in their msgmtim the ighest bidder, from him and each 

language*, hat when an oration wu considered nnusu- other. The. poor man was fiearlycrasod by the dreadful 
ally important, the aubetanee or it was ginnjn two parting. After many year*’ toil he wary recently pur- 
othor languages by competent interpreter*. Ihe last chased his own freedom, but his family were owned by 
meeting wfs held on the 24th; on this occasion thanks some one in Sew Orleans. The Praidcnt, feeling 
were vote* to the m ii-nini pn) authorities of Frankfort deeply for hi*, distress, gave him money, and let him go 
for their kind reception of the members of the Congress; to *eo them again, williams found the trader would 
and Mr. Cobden caused infinite delight and astonish- take the sum of 3200 dollars for them, and he returned 
ment by acting as fugleman to an English “Hip, hip, with the hope of raising that amount here to redeem 
hurrahdemonstration of gratitude. A resolution to them. The President, Mr. Wotnter, General Scott, and 
publish the proceedings at three) kreutaers (about a number of Senators, members, and citizens, have con- 
twopence), terminated the meeting. Heat year the tributed sums from five to fifty dollar*. Mr. Corcoran 
Congress is to be held in London. gave 200 dollars, which was the price asked for the aged 

.I,, ■ ■ ■ — wife, and he made her." free ” at once. Besides? doing 

The accounts from Nete York are to the 14th iust. this, Mr. Corcoran has purchased one of the women, 
A bill has beon passed by both houses of Congress to who has lived in his family for some years, Mrs. Com- 
estoblish a territorial government in Hew Mexico. rounder Paterson another, and Mrs. Gen< rul Towson a 
The senate have passed the Fugitive Slave Bill, the third, who lived with her some year* past. 8n the 
object of which is to provide for the settlement of children, for whom 1500 dollars were asked, onlv .re¬ 
questions respecting fugitive slaves. These make all the maiued to be pun-hosed by their grandfather, who is 

LMI. _Lf .1. — —.... V- --— - - - -a _ J 1 m aVnl nf il>n fnmnvA. Lni/1 4n Tin in ft full, utmr «f ■nteini* thn iniutAir 
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Boundary 1 
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of Dr. 
Accord- 


state whence he fled, and then to deliver him to said the murder of Dr. Purkn 
claimant or his attorney. To this end the officer is the verdict of the jury w 
authorised and required to summon such assistance of the case, 
as may enable him efficiently to perform this duty, Jenny Lind arrived *t 


Territorial government for Hew Mexico Bill, and the ing to the American practice the execution took place 
Fugitive Slaves BUI. The following are the principal within the prison walls, in the presence of certain 
provisions of this last-mentioned important measure:— citizens chosen as witnesses. This, however, did not 
The judges of the United States’ District Courts, or prevent the display of the curiosity always exhibited 
their commissioners, in every county within tlu-ir dis- on such occasions by the public. A local paper says:— 
trict, shall hear and summarily determine all eases of “The rear of the houses in Lowell htn-ct looked' into 
claim* made by the owner for his Fugitive Slave. The the gaol-yard, and both the windows anil roofs of some 
deposition or affidavit of owner, or other satisfactory test!- i of them were packed with persons of both sexes, and of 
mony, sworn to before a magistrate, according to the I all ages. It grieved me to see Indio, and young girls 
law of the state whence the slave escaped, shall be held J manifest their morbid curiosity in this way. ‘l amhappy 
sufficient to establish the right of propertv mid to iu being able to say, however, that three of those bouM.ii 
authorise the arrest and reconveyance of the fugitive to were shut by the occupants, who went out of town 
the state whence ho or she may have fled; but in no rather than witness the execution, or lie in the vicinity 
trial or hearing under this act shall the testimony of the of the place when the solemn preparations were being 
alleged fugitive be admitted in evidence. Any person made, anil w here a fellow-being was to'expiatc his crimes 
aiding or abetting the escape, or interposing to"prevent by a violent death, if 1 had had time I would have 
the arrest and reconveyance, will lie subject to n fine procured the numbers of those houses, and the name 5 of 
not exeeeding 1000 dollars, and to imprisonment not their occupants, aud inserted both in tin- report. On 
exceeding six months, besides forfeiting 1000 dollars by the door of one of these houses a bill was posted to this 
way of civil damages to the party injured. In case o'f effect; ‘ Hot at home : opposed to capital punishment.’" 
affidavit being made by the claimant «♦ a fugitive that It seems untrue that Webster made a second confession, 
he has reason to apprehend a rescue before he ran admitting the commission of a premeditated murder, 
reconvcy such fugitive beyond the border of the state iu It is stated, on the contrary, that immediately before his 
which the arrest may have been made, it shall be the death, he expressed his adhesion to his statement that 
duty of the officer making the arrest to retain the fugi- the deed was not premeditated. It appears, however, 
tiro in his custody, to personally remove him to the that the general opinion in the United States is, that 
state whence he fled, and then to deliver him to said the murder of Dr. Purknyin was premeditated, and. that 

in accordance with the feet* 


as may enable him efficiently to perform this duty. Jenny Lind arrived at Hew York on the 1st in-;., and j 
Finally, should such fugitive, subsequently to his arrest, was received with the most extravagant demonstrations 1 
be rescued by force from those having him or her in of enthusiasm. On the following day, it is stated. S00 
custody, and the rescue be proven to have been without American ladies paid their respects to her. The duv for 
collusion on the part of the owner, then the said owner commencing her concerts hod not been fixed, 
shall be paid from the public treasury the value of said There are aceoiffits from San Franeucv to the 1st of 
fugitive, and the amount paid (which is to he limited) August. Emigration to California is still on tin inert use; 
shall be recovered by the general government from the hundreds were daily flocking to the digging.- by way of 
state or territory in which the rescue was efleeted., Panama and across the plains from tin southern states 
The present state of Slavery in the. T r nited State* is of America. The rivers during the winter months being 
illustrated by several recent circumstances mentioned in so high have prevented many adventurer- from working 
the American newspapers. An insurrection, in which 400 to any advantage. At the beginning of the dry season, 
slaves were to be engaged, was discovered at Lowndes in May, dams were commenced across the different 
County, Alabama, some weeks since. The rendezvous rivers, with the intention to turn them completely from 
of the negroes was fired upon by the whites, killing one their course, but the dams us soon as formed wore washed 
wave tod wounding twenty others. The slaves then away. It is in the bed* and on the haulm of river* that 
fled. It 1* sold that the slaves were incited to the in- most gold 1ms hitherto hecu found. Tlie mode of sppro- 
sumwtlon by an abolitionist, for whose apprehension a printing land is a curious one, each person being allowed 
reward of flOQO dollars lias been offered. A general on ajrrivol to stake off ten paces of ground till the whole 
BteflteOre is supposed to have beon intended.—The run- river or ravine is taken up. At Dew Creek, emptying 
away Steves Have .been so numerous of late, that the into the.Yuba river, gold has Imen found in the nfgSsssi 
owners have become very much alarmed, and hence are mnnqfottis to an enormous extent; after digging home 
SSJ® 6 * “ ***9*9 them to safer parte of tho United 30 orWfeet, a vein of gold was struck yielding from Six 
states. oMjojau. them to slave traders. The femily of to eight ounces per mau per day, and with ever)’project 
the coaehman of Presidents Folk, of its continuing. One man sold his claim {ten.paces') 
,we> Were suddenly, an Friday mom- for .20,000 dollars. The. mountains near tlie Sierra 
.. . a slaretrader and taken from their homes Nevada also proved veryrieh, two men having averaged 

*2?* *o New Orleans. His wife, 71b. a day for several days, 
over nfty yaa*eQf;ag», tli»e daughters, and three grand- Ike intended road across the Isthmus of Panama from 
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TH^T HOUSEHOLD narrative. 




..BM*hfc,«na and the sui^nwng country. of Europe, cannot bear the heavy ohwgcs on exports- 

\^~'WSklN> Ore accounts flora w /as*, tho capital of the turn by, flmt mute. The exportation in 1848 amounted 
/SififltAtaoricon State of Costa. Rie*, ef the 11th of June, to 150,000 quintals nf coffee, 10,000 hides, scunaiderable' 
-tSpierid Dun J. M, Costco, the-founder of this republic, quantity of mother-o’-pead, aamjitrilla' and dye-wood, 
mid resigned his presidency and embarked for Europe,and a small lot of pearls from Gold* Dutae and Kiooya. 
m order to study the institutions of the Qld World, and { The state of Nicaragua is wholly supplied with tobacco 
■ to promote tho welfare of his catm»y.by hfjing open its t from Costa Rica; tortoise-shell is also exported in oonsi- 
resources to commercial and agijj||dteai enterprise. j durable quantities. The annual value of importations 
-The President’* admin i s tration smear* to have been 1 amounts to 1,000,000 of dollars, including £0(^000dollars 
' yrise snd liberal. He has introduced ample religious, from Nicaragua. Some geld mines ate -now being 
toleration; the right to ,oU foreigners of being natural- , worked, and there are many others of copper exceedingly 
isod; and the totad abolition of slavery and the slave- , rich, nf eoai. nickel, sine, iron, and lead mixed with 
trade. Under his adminis tration treaties of amity and , silver, but they arc neglected for wont of capital. 
r commerce hare been Concludedavith Grout Britain und Traffic is at present carried on by the Port of Punta 
' other powers. The slate of Costa Rica i* situate west, of - Arenas, on the Pacific Ocean, to' which port a good 
Panama, on the groat harrier dividing the Atlantic and : carriuge-road has been completed from the capital, a 
Pacific Oceans. It contains from 2500 to 8000 square distance of seventr-two miles. Obstacles which would 
leagues. It is bounded on the N.E. by the Atlantic, nn have deterred a less patriotic administration from the 
the^.E. by the Pacific. The population is above 100.000. undertaking were surmounted by President Castro in 
The commerce of this country is chiciiy curried nu with . the ronstraction of this road. Forests, and mountains 
Great Britain in British bottoms. During the years ; attaining nn elevation nf 4600 feet, were cut through; 
1848-9 the arrivals at Punta Arenas amounted to seventy i deep ravines und impetuous torrents were overcome; 
■hips, .with a total of 7188 tons of merchandise. The and five excellent stone bridges thrown across tho route, 
development of commerce is at present paralysed by the at an expense of 150,000 dollars. 


NARRATJYE OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ANT) ART. 


-** eities ami Colleges of Oxford ami Cambridge. June proved a guarantee for tho cairn estueswami good faith of 
the promoters of the inquiry. No fviond to the real interests of either University need liqvo any fuar of 
committing them to tho decision of such men ns tiir John Herschell and Doctor Peacock ; or ns Doctor deunc, 
Mr. Liddell, and Mr. Saeheveroll Johnson ; or as Professors l'owell and Sedgwick. The effect is already felt, 
nnd the howl of resistance sensibly diminished. Sedatives of n satisfactory kind have also i*een applied to 
another as bitterly agitated question, and the reading-room of the British Museum is now enriched with a 
manuscript catalogue bringing up the arrears of books to the latest practicable date, in a hundred and fifty- 
three manuscript volumes. This, to which a duplicate copy is added, is in addition to other catalogues, 
printed and in manuscript, already existing; and is further iv-inforoed by a catalogue of the munificent 
bequest of flic Grenville library, hitherto closed to the public by the absence of that accommodation^ Thus 
beebpen wisely substituted for a matter of very just complaint what must he termed even a source of national 
pridcj foy it may be doubted if facilities of access equal to these exist in any other great library in Europe. A 
third subject connected wifli literature of considerable present interest is that of the possibility of seeming 
' any English copyright iu a book written by a citizen of America, or any other alien. The question is again to 
be,brought before a court of law: but if the issue be taken largely on tho construction of the Act of Anne, 

- and not on any such incidentyl point as the claim of a particular author to flic rights of English citizenship, 
there eon hardly 1 .o a doubt but that the latest and most mithoritativo decision, pronouncod two years ago 
in the Court of Exchequer, will be finally affirmed. There fan l>e no assignment of a thing that bos no 
CTjjrtBiMp; copyright has now nb existence in England, except under the Act of Anne: and no ono who baa 
cusri^&.t'ead that statute can have failed to arrive at the conclusion that its operation is strictly and 
erotaj^Vely limited to English authors. 


T&fe intoth juft passed has maintained its reputation 
ns the' dufleetof the literary year. Hardly a book worth 
naming ha* been published in it. A second series of Mr. 
J esse’s gosflmng anecdotes of Loudon and it* Celebrities ; 
.two ra-pubfriratiens from America, one a book called 
Berber (a romance of which a parcel of Barbary corsair* 
aye the heroes, apt at all worthy of the happy extrava¬ 
gance of the author of AQafopfaA), and the other a diary 
of Rural Bow*, b? *hC daughter of Mr. Fcnimorc 
Cooper, in whioh the scenery and social choraclerietics I 
of a village in a Now York county arc rather nicely hit | 
off; a translation from the German of somewhat similar! 
Pictures ef Riinti ijfe in Austria and Hungary, with a 
mixture of rich scenery and romantic incident that 
reminds QW now and then of Tfijrt. Raddiffe; a capital 
tract on the Mosaic Sabbath, is wJtMfidhfc gOajfesMnse 
a* well as iconung of the subject is cpkafiited ; oVmiue 
few volumes on subjects of medical tflsrtmjlnt, interesting 
ojw toffactitkmew.in medfeftte; arc m sole puhbca- 
the month of which any jeagg^p frBs strictly 
w4»ta.thc purooso «r intention .of thteyeaMjb Almdy, 
however, -otes of preparation rt***i>lw n Mflfostms, 
lKtth mat and w 


dearfli will doubtless make next month's -harvest all the 
more abundant. 


. The Gazette of Tuesday the- 3rd' last, contain* the 
lists of the separate commissions appointed by Her 
Majesty to inquire into tho state, discipline, studies, «ad 


nord Bishop of Norwich; the Very Rev. Archibald 
Campbell Tait, D.C.L., Dean of Carlisle; tho Rev. 
Francis Joune, D.C.L., Master of Pembroke College, in 
the University of Oxford,' the Rev. Henry Geqfcge Lid- 
doll, M.A., Head Master of fit, Peter’s College, Weilt- 


<loll, M.A., Head Master of 8t. Peter’s College, W«#- 
minster; John Lucius Dnmpier, F,sq., M.A., View- 
Warden of the Stannaries of Cornwall; the Rev. Baden 


Powell, M.Ay SaviUi 

F^wityofQk^ 

Sacbeyereu Johnsdm^ 
University of Oxford, * 
The JUght Rev, the I* 

K«W^her *W.eriy’« 


i Ptofessyr of Geometry in the 
n»nd the Rev. .Gems* Bwy 
•A*»of Queen’s ColWAhauie 
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LTTERATUBE AND ART. 


215 


Adam Rodgwiok, M.A., Woodwanlian Pro&mor, of 
Geology in the University of Cambridge. 


The Society of Art* has issued a notice, iatimatinr 
that, M the Exhibition of the Wo A* of Industry of at 


and fishermen hup their net*. The wire wa« «ucce*n- 
fuliy plunggdtc thebqtf<m, bpwmier, safe equally from 
ships' anchors, «aUora’nji», or monster* of the deep. 
The remainder of thc-tflpB. wa» agfoly and slowly tra¬ 
versed, and theGoliah reached the French coast ultont 
| eight o'clock in the evening. In hajjf-aa-hour tlic wire 


l priaw, the Councit are of opinion that it will bo ; " n was owcoToreu w«w»e 

most uscfttl for them to encourage the production of j «4,Munder among the rocks, at .Cape 

philosophical treatises on the various departments of the j P r '* n * M '» tlte lead cn-iuh c m alueh it was enclosed having 
Exhibition. which shall sot forth the peculiar advan -1 Protect it from injury. The cammiuu* 

tapes to bo derived from each to the arts, manuiiietures, 1 luUi V en consequently suspen- 

and commerce of the country. They, therefore, oiler , ,* lU reL ' au t . 1)1 l rr ‘‘‘ l .^‘ r socunty arc adopted, 
the Society's large medal and W for the best, aqd the ; r f h ?*” lru V r a P ortum . °f the 

small medal awl 10/. for-the second best, several treu- ; ' 'aford by im explosion of gunpowder, was 

tiscs on the object* exhibited in the section of raw ! .m^esafully performed on tin- 1.1th. Its object was to 
rmterialsancl produce, the secrion of machinery, the. W' 1 “ «wrt.of thechfl. above 20>l'feet lngfi. upon the 
section of manufactures, and the section of the line arts. : ”*!> *° asto riOMUtutc a K r,,iu f,J1 t * ,t ' protection of 

Each treatise must. —.- 1 — 1 -f i '«'»scis. 

the siste of the 

delivered oil or ni'iurv mi' uuui »« »»»»«•> *wi. *«» , , . .«. . , ,, ■ 

Society will also award its large modal and -'•> guineas I *. r ,v.i*^’..ill*!.P* 1 ”.!.*. 11 .?..a 
*for the best general treatise upon the Exhibition, treated 
commercially, politically, and statistirally; mid small 
medals for the best treatises on any special objects or 
class of objects exhibited. The treatise* for »hull re¬ 
words are. given are to la 1 the property of the Society : 
and if deemed suitable for publication, should the council 
see fit, they will cause the spine to be printed and pul 


iust. occupy, and not exceed, HO page* of i '''* scls ' ^vcral immense charges containing mrniy 
It ridge water Treatises, awl must be 1 *“ ,1 1 P , ' U V‘ 1 ' 1 , u I«^‘ U : r - deposited under the 
liefore the 30tli of June, ItHl. The • l ‘‘«s. awl ignit-d by voltaic bgttencs. There wall*no 


heard a mile otf. and w as perhaps roused by the splitting 
of the clilf and fall ul" the fragments. There seemed to 
be no smoke, but there was a tremendous shower of 
du*t. Those who were in bouts a little way out felt a 
slight shock. It was much stronger on the top of the 
(lit!'. Persons standing there felt staggered by the 
shaking of the ground, and one of the batteries was 


The Itlnun-ster Muxient Prut in;/ was held on the IrttU, 
11th, J2th, and 13th. instant. The performances wire 
on a great scale, but destitute of any novel feature. The 
collection, for the charity amounted to HO I/, lb fo/.. 


penre’s Cliff at Dover und 



at the rote of about threo or four mile, an hour, in a 
direct -Jiao to Cape Grisliest. The great drum was put 
■ in corresponding motion, and from it the wiro was paid 
off over u roller at the stem of tho vowel. At every two- 
lnindred-und-twcnlioth yard (one-sixteenth of a mile), 
the square leaden dumps, weighing Wmo twenty pounds, 
W* nvettad to the wire to sink it wcU to the bottom, 
j° < ¥ Ri * t W embedding it in the submarine soil. 
The depth <rf the water varies lietwoon oue hundred and 
one hundred and eighty feet; but at certain points there 
are ridges and Valley. which m$do the sinking of the 
we mm of careful management.' Between two of these 
ndM, wd know to sadiMcs, and called by the French 
.the Colbert and the y onus, ip,u steep valley surrounded 


. . . , _ftfty 

in the centre of the vessel, was a gigantic drum or wheel, : nc*s. The estimated coast of this new harbour, which 
nearly fifteen feet long and seven feet in diameter, weigh-j will give MiG acres of sea-room, is 700,000/. 
ing seven ton., and fixed on a strong framework. Upon ('mini Locks liarc been Superseded bv the introduc- 
it was coiled up in close convolutions about thirty milesJ tion of un inclined plane, on which the boats can he 
nf telegraphic wire, encased in a covering ofgutts pereba. j drawn up to the proper level by mean* of a suitiouary 
The connexion of the thirty miles of wire enclosed in j steam-engine. This new process was put to the test on 
gutta ppreha was made good to three hundred yurds of: the ‘24th of August, at the Blaekhill Locks, on the 
the same wire enclosed in a leaden tube, to protect it. Forth andJClyde Canal. The result wa* most satufoe- 
from being chafed hy tho shiogla on tho beach and iu j torj ; three boats having been drawn up in less than five 
the shallow water. The Goliah then steamed forward minutes, while to have mode them pass through the 

"* '' ■’ “ * ‘ v - A -.*■— ' locks would have taken half an hour. 

Mr. Mind, tho astronomer, has given an account of 
the discovery of a New Planet, made by him on the 
evening of .the 13th. It, is in the constellation Fcataw, 
and appears like a star of the nioth magnitude, |a$b a 
pale bluish light. At 11 h. 29m. 36 see., Greenwich 
tinu)K(m tho 13th, its right ascension was 23b. 44m, 
4(P08»ec,', gad its North declination It-’ & 42'if' ; §t§A 
28,gj. 24aeo,, on the 14th, its right ascension wgtitSh. 
HPijhHpM.,' and,iM North declinatiua L3° jJjO’ 29‘3". 
Mr. soya, “ This new mamher of the solar system 
forms I5e twelfth of the group of ultra*aodi seal planets, 
the third of which I have heen fortpnatc enough dis- 
eover in the courso of .a rigorous examination of the 
heamam." He prpBqws to name It '‘Victoria,*’ and 
to .symbolise it by “A Star wirwounted by a laurel 


snores 

wins. 


rifting Mnds, ,mnoy mlks in length, parallel to the 
M «W*»,*i* with too vorpe pus Good* 

• (pr from losing thtgr anchors, 


SH< m. Mil V mil liiu.'t inf .’usiii- s*» Pin's*-" pis**- .. , i .. » t> r I . *» . ^ 

lished and will award to the author the net am-mnt of th ™ u ^ w . n Jt - to '*- »>*m- quarters of 

any profits which may nn*r from the pnhueatvni alter 
tho payment of the cx'pi n*e.. 


a mile off, glasses upon the table were shaken, anrl owe 
chimney fell. At Ne« haven, a distance of three miles, 
the shock wa* sensibly felt. The effect of the explosion 
was *tnp<minus. The chalky cliff cracked along a 
frontage <■! more than a htiudred feet; and then the 
wlmle m:i«* ol t he prei ipiec TOenied to enimble into piece* 
and fall into tin sea. The dislodged mas* formed a 
hunk about tlirce hundred fett hr iad and nearly three 
hundred long towards the scii, and about u hundred feet 
being 100/. more than was received at the last Gloucester, high. 

Festival. _ _ ‘I’in- government have completed the purchase of all 

Tho liulci/i/fod, or congress ot ttelsh lurds und the ground ami property requisite for the construction 
minstrels, wn* held utlthuddlan on tlio'Jlth, 25ih, 2(ith, of the ,Vnr Harbour of IMehead; and the whole of the 
and 27th. It was got np with great splendour, and w„rk* will now he pushed forward with the utmost cx- 
attended bva large assemblage of the nobility and gentry ; pedition, nearly lolKI men being omstantly engaged in 
of the principality. : the various operations. The engineer, are proceeding 

_ ^ _ [rapidly with/ the extension of the sea-wall, at the 

Northern breakwater, find are also proceeding with the 
The Submarine. Electric Telegraph between the : erection of the stage*. Many thousands of cubic feet of 
English and French coasts, was successfully laid down ’ stone arc now read} for the n>nunvueem«’nt and erection 
oq tho 28th of August. The point* chosen w ere Shal*s-; of the immense sea-w nll, and fresh supplies are daily 
d the opposite chalk headland ! obtained from the lofty heights that overhang the har- 


■~~Br 



THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE. 


jSsmXBKft. 


COMMERCIAL RECORD. 


STOCKS. 


j-iy; ' — 

‘ baskkvpt^. r .«* 

' Of Oaeette ef Aiguet SO. So tun Babksb sad Hhmry 
■ nSrsY, Bicester, Oxfordshire, draper*.— William Jcnmeox, 

■ S5>i • prtrtBr.—B obsbt M'DoWall.W orlhtna. fraasex. draper. 

’ W/U.IA 1 T Miller sod Aliuidu Htuil, Liverpool, sad 
' Bootle,Lanrashlre,wine merchant*.—Cw» PORTER, Hocking, 
'■Bsaex, pMsi -ViML James Powell,-K ing 1 * Place, Commer¬ 
cial Rood Rost, tqlweoo manufacturer.—R obert Smith, Liver¬ 
pool, tavern keeper.—J ob* Snowball, Gateshead, Durham, 
Wider-—S amos i. Wilson, Wolverhampton, grocer. 

September 8 . Alfred CRANSTON, Wlmbome Minuter Dorset¬ 
shire, cabinet maker.— 8 teh« 1 £n Charlies Lakkmax, St. Mil¬ 
dred's Court, Citj commission agent.—G rorgk Norton, Cad ford 
8 slnt Mary, Wiltshire, plumber.—Juuis 1 ’kirstlbt, Madeline, 
Lancashire, cotton spinner. 

September 6 . Thomas Bradley, Danelagh Road, Pimlico, 
lard roHnsr.-Ml eorok Friend. Kidderminster, bookseller. ~ 
Joes Ston, Unit, wine and spirit merchant.—W illiam 
Tookab, goathm, Gloucestershire, baker.—W illiam Wabu, 
LWfcpool, Victualler. 

September 10. - Joseph Brows, Gravesend, grocer.— Joseph 
Charles .Byrne, PaU Mall East, anil Bun Court, Corohlll, 
emigration agent.—Jonn Dawson, fiorthfleet, Kent; Mltrc- 
conrt Chambers, Temple; and Clemen t'a-lane, Lombard-street 
City, shipowner.—R ichard Gadsden, Houghton Mill, Nor¬ 
thamptonshire, miller.— John IIai.l, Brighton, victualler.-- 
Isaac'Jessup, Kingsdown, Kent, farmer.— Daniel Radford 
and Gao Southall, Gracechurch-strcet, City, cool merchants. - 
SuMMEBLAitD Staxiford, Plymouth, innkeeper. 

September 18. Thomas Booker,‘ sen. and Thomas Booker, 
jun. Mark-lane, City, merchants.—C iiaulesCithhert, Kenning- 
ton-cross, corn-dealer.—J ames Hussey, Poole, Ilnen-drajier.— 
William Jefferson, Hull, painter.—O koirjr Krtcokr, A«Ii- 
eldhatn, Essex, Innkeeper.—J ames Toovry, Watford, Hert¬ 
fordshire, innkeeper.—R obert Westlkv, Greouwlch, lio.it- • 


Prim during the Month. 
UipiNt 1 Lowest- I Latest. 


Thro* per Cent. Conlols , 
Throe percent, Rednoed . 
Throe and a quarter per Cents. 
Long Annuities, Jan, I860 
Bank Stock .... 
India Stock 
South Sou Stuck . 

Exchequer Hills 
India Bonds . . 


fifo.prtn. 88s. prm iOSi.prm. 
SSa.pnn. S8a.prm.jS8s.pna. 


RAILWAYS, 


1 Highest. I Lowest. I Latest. 


Bristol and Exeter . 
Caledonian 

Eastern Counties . . 
Groat Northern 
Great N. of England . . 
Groat Western . 

Hull and Selby . . . 

Lancashire anil Yorkshire 
Leeds and Bradford . 
London and Brighton 
London anil Northwestern 
London and S. Western . 
Midland . 

North Staffordshire . . 
South Kastern . . , 

York, Newcastle, and Ber- 

York and North Midland .' 


September 17. James Besrlev Larks, Norwich, draper.— 
Elia* Marcus, Vincont-street, Llmehouse, and Stepney, builder. 
—John Savill, St. Neot's, H nntingilonsldre, drajssr.— Edward 
Palfrey Sntnoxns, Highgate, Warwickshiro, commercial tra¬ 
veller.— Abbaham Solomons, BaalngUall-street, City, merchant. 
—Joseph Turner, Eastbourne, Sussex, grocer. 

September 80. James Atkinson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, vic¬ 
tualler.— James Bennett, Hayhlll, Berkelry-square, builder.— 
Henry Ward Farheb, Old Fish-street, City, wiiiu-mercluiut.— 
Samuel France, Bradford, Yorkshire, grocer,— Benjamin Hop- 
kinson Bates, Liverpool, merchant.—’ William Huktlkv, Hnn- 
street. Covent-garden, licensed victualler.— liiunABo Wilson 
Jewison and Edward Atkinson, Charlotte terrace, New Cut, 
Lambeth, linendrapero.— William Pike, Heading, Berkshire, 
tobacconist.— Frederic Vinks and Tuomas K itelee, Greenwich, 
ttlUcra.—Groans Walker, PhUpot-lanc, City, merchant. 

September 84. Mart Bakewell, Manchester, size manufac¬ 
turer.— Richard llATTEiiscr and Jaukh Tklpobd, Liverpool, 
Tqwpltode™.—Jon* Jowett and "Thomas Jowktt, Coventry, 
grtoBSfej-WlLUAM Litton Lowe, Salford, Lancashire, vic- 
LnAllsr. — Charles Kichhund Pot cinder, ! Hnnlwick-place, 
Coanuejto*l-ro&d east, wine aud spirit merchant.— William 
I tltotifllDa, Devonport. printer.—J oseph SeeliH, Frceschool- 
ettmi ^anileydown, rectifier.— James Taylor, Rochdale, cotton 


mml ^anfleydown, rectifier.—J ames Taylor, Rochdale, cotton 1 

spipHar. ■ j 

^ j* ■'* ’ BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 

yjSgl 

—HBhhy Asbbee, Klngseote, Gloucestershire, Inn¬ 
keeper.- ’’ 

Sept. 2 ik— William Ash, Henry-street, Hampstcod-rond,: 
plumber, 


■Wheat, per quarter, 40s. lid. 
Oats, 19«. Si. 

Ityc, as*. Id. 

Barley, 27*. 8 d. 

Beans, 88 *. Stf. 


PROVISIONS— LATEST WnOLEHAI.E PRIOE*. 

Bacon,per cwt.—W aterford,4S*. Eggs. English, 6 s. fid. to It _ 

to 68 *.; Belfast, 48s. to SO*. per lw). 

Beef, per 8 lbs., mid. to prime, llama, per cwt— Ltiuerick, At*. 

2 *. to 2*. MM. to 70s.; Belfast, S 8 *. toM».; 

Butter, per cwt, Cork, 1st, 80s. American, dried, 84*.; 
to 81*.; Carlow, 1st, 7ft*. to j York, 60*. to 70*. 


THE STOCK AND SHARE MARKETS. totiimftt“«A to' 

f. City, Sept. 27, orti. West India,! 

Dottog U»e early part ofthe month the business in the KngUah Mocha, TO*, to 76 
Btodc. Market waa moderately active, but for the last fortnight 88 *. to 47*. 
very little ha* been done either for speculation or investment, Rice, per cwt.—Ben; 
ami prices have remained almost Stationary. Oar last review 9*. fid. to 12*. (Id.; 
left ConaolsatSfiS toj, from which price there was littlo variation 8 s. 6 d.toto. 6 d 4 Cm 

till the 8 th lust, when they became rather weaker, and declined Sago, per cwt—Pear 
to 86 , Since then the market has been steadier, and the price 84*. 

are shut for the dividend: they will reopeaon the 18th Got 1 'i 

7 Share Market this hap been a month of great 
fluctuation. Extensive pnrohase* have peon 
,#ie prices of nearly ail the' cUef stocks have ex- 
‘“.'veryt considerable rise, which, notsrittwtstodtng a PaleSeatperton,881 
■ -ction, is wrjl maintained; the tone of the market Sperm, fiSCto B4f. 
and prices still looking up. . . Cod 861. 


uhli-’.'-.I at She OH**, Vv. V', V7rIU*'g»rm Street N rTlu S‘-rn4; ami T\in(-.f h* II. , 


9 9*.; Coals, per ten, WaHsetld, 
.'to 19*. 9d. 


:<v* 

.'V.'.j'Jh' Vf ; * 
• i. i , , 


pdtt.-'ttt'V • 
7tto 87J. 10*. 
L 10 *,to 8 i. 


CORN MARKET. 

bfttrk feme, Sept. 86. 

The corn market luu not been characterised by any important 
movement during tin- present munth. The prices of wheat have 
been very Arm, and tin* rates fur bums growth rule at present a 
shade above those of AnguaL The Luiidun weekly averages 
last announced are a* follow:— 


Peas, 32*. Id. 

Flour, Towu mad<>, delivered, 
per 280 lb., 88 *. to 88 *. 
„ American, per barrel, of 
1961b, 80*. to 84*. 


80s.; Limerick, 1st, 72*. to Mutton, per 8 lbs, mid. to 
7f(*.; prime Dorset, 78*. to prime, 3*. 4d. to 8*. 4rf. 
82*.; Dutch Friesland, 78*. Potatoes, per ton.—Kent and 
to 80*.; Frenli, 8*. to 10*. Essex Regents, 80s. to 70*.: 

per 12 lbs. Bhows, 60*. to 60s.; Chats, 

Cheese, per cwt, now Cheshire, SO*. 

42*. to67*.; new Wiltshire Pork, per8 lbs, to. 8i. to 4*. 4d. 
double, 44*. to 64*.; Dutch, Veal, per 8 lb®, to. fid. to 3*. 
old Gouda, 92*. to 36*. 

• 

GROCERY— LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Cocoa, par cwt—Trinidad, 42*. Sugar, per cwt—Loaves, SO*. 

to 60*.; Brasil, 28*. to 29*. ; to 61*. 6d.; brown to good 
Coffee, per cwt.—Native Cey-j brown Jamaica, 86*. to 8fi*. 
Iou,52»,;mld.to good plan- , fid.; ditto fine, 40*. to 41*. 
tation, fiTs.fid. to 76».; good ! fid-: Mauritius, yellow,96*. 
ord.WestIndia,42*.to47*.; 1 fid. to40*.; Braxll, brown. 
Mocha, 70*. to76*.; BractL 1 82*. to 86*. 

89*. to 47*. Tea, per lb. (duty to. Id ),—Ord. 

Rice, per cwt.—Bengal white, > Cougon, Hid.; Souchong, 
9*. fid. to 12i. fid.; Madras, con- to fine, lid. to to. 8*; 
8s.6d.to BsjtMj CaroHn*,19». r ord. to*foie Hyson, ItfiL 

Sago, per cwt.—Pearl, 19*. to-f - to 3*. j Imperial, l»,3rf. 
tosT f toto.Sd. 


brown Jamaica, 86*. to 86*. 
6d.; ditto fine, 4ft*. to 41*. 
fid.; Mauritius, yellow, 86*. 
fid, to 40*.; BraxU, brown, 
82*. to 86*. 
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THE HOUSmOLD tfTABRATIYE. 


4f II iMfll nl|f |<h« liilili II>. while unchecked and uninhibited vkdeme Au raged' throughout the kingdom. 
, iT3#Wfi8mW»«htl)'' being not 1 Jens than" 17,OO0fc ; 4y«er in Ate county of til (Ana the least effectually 
njU lMiSk Mn a question bcpame extremely natural; bat, alas I thodisoovary ants' soon made, that the paid, 
~ E -“-i» of order and deoenoy, at this distreesing periods bad not been able to escape its general demo- 
YtapKrtiost. Ocmcurrently with the seta Just recorded, a Bedes of acta of criminal outrage npop the public 
MlSwe were proved agaiirit itaveiy cu sto dinmi themselves. While the wnheppy goldbeater of Bfanraglmm 
under the furious M u dg e oe n Of hisQs e rihm te, two 'experienced officers,’a etib-inspeetor and a Sergeant, 
-isvvere proved to have stood within sight and hoaxing of tbo outrage, and, in reply to entreaties from the 
-daughter of the victim, to have wiiised interference with what might be merely, for what they knew, an act 
'of highly proper chastisement I In the same week, in the centre of English civilisation, three very gross and 
wfafesd offences were proved against members of the metropolitan force; and one of its superior officers 
"was charged with t> .ntatoagfater by a coroner’s jury, for having beaten and maltreated to death an industrious 
Inoffensive artisan. But the general disorganisation of society exhibited appearances even more alarming. It 
was not simply to the lower servants of the law, but to its highest administrators, evon to its makers and 
judges, that the scandal of this unhappy time extended. An Ex-Lord-High-Chnnecllor of England was fined 
for unlawful practices with fishing-nets; and a Nobleman in the most exalted rank of the peerage assaulted, 
without provocation, two wayfaring young collegians whom ho encountered by chanco (and without his 
tnrmung in what the law of the land had declared to be a public pathway, but which he insanely imagined 
taAuai is much right to shut up, as to lock up his own nether garments. 

.^Nay, not even here did the marks of universal degradation cease. What had heretofore been considered 
the most Stubborn bulwark of English independence was now discovered to have been equally undermined. 
Jl hope prevailed that the daring spirit of burglary would have found Rome chock in the difficulty of dis¬ 
parity of tire property and plate which were its spoils; but a man of the highest respectability in the City, 
a bullion broker of forty years’ standing in Barbican, a man who had amassed enormous wealth without 
forfeiting the respect of his fellow citizens, was suddenly discovered in close correspondence with gangs 
df provincial burglars, who had thus found safe and unsuspected market for their villainous trade. Nor wore 
encouragements to misdoing in any degree loss wanting, cither from those who administered what was called 
justice, Or from those in whose behalf it was administered. While magistrates failed properly tod incriminate the 
grades* of grdtt In crinxmals, society os little perceived the danger of misplaced sympathy with crime itself. 
Charitable people with money to bestow, lavished it on those who hod ridded to temptation and made poverty 
theexouBe fortiieft; while the patient and long suffering class whom temptation had found firm, were left to 
perhh on all BideB around them. In Staffordshire a labouring man was as heavily punished for setting snares, 
'"and beating with a dog, as one of the highway tramps for an act of thieving, ns well as beating of a very 
different order; and, by a bench of Squire Westerns hi Westmoreland, the value of a dissenting minister’s life 
soOnaed to be judged pretty nearly on a par with the worth of a brass pan. 

"In short, but for the unquestionable authenticity of the records preserved of this extraordinary crisis in 
tike British hisjpry, the relation of it would be utterly incredible. Whether the scone be the heart of the 
metropolitan city, or the wilds of an Irish county, the inquirer is shocked and disgusted alike by the same 
absence of all the signs or fruits of civilisation. Children and grown men were dying of absolute starvation 
in the public roads of the County of Clare, at the very time when crossing-sweepers of Baker Street were 
leaving large fortunes behind them. St Luke’s in England was filled with people capable of the most rational 
enjoyments, whose innocent and pleasant recreations the journals duly chronicled ; while a parcel of hot- 
Twined Pratiayterfaaia and hair-brained Roman Catholics were left free to agitate Ireland for the restora¬ 
tion of . her prosperous days, by bawling for the annihilation of every holder of property. The art of 
Mutuality, or tire Means of Trading Without Capital, was at the some time regularly taught in both countries 
■ ybgf- sactefaes invented for the express purpose of plunder; and four City of London firms with very sounding 
tittles appear to have carried on the invention with moderate success in 'a single apartment in a sort of 
' bouse ' in St Martinis Court JU1 over the counties of England, concurrently with these events, arose 

|*a^ih?ra«i of incendiary fires; and even claims the most monstrous were set up to a sort of vested interest 


'fits of calamity. A bond of fishermen on the Norfolk coast assorted their right to a beneficial 
Avery wreck upon their shore, by going off in their boats like so many savages of the Pacific, and 
Vj ti rij s H ti't ting desperate assault on a steamer hired by the owners erf the wreck for its rescue. Other os intern- 
>,pMto wretches drank themselves to death from the^poils of a shipwreck washed on the coast of Liverpool; 
Vtnd affttm -rime wreck, on that some full-frequented hospitable coast, even the gaDantost, best paid, and 
. *01. the* atari unfailing service of humanity was abandoned, and hapless creatures dinging to the tasking 
shrouds SOW their lost hope parish within sight of its fulfilment, by the cowardly retreat of the Liverpool 
life-boot before an ordinarilv-tempestuous sea. Even to seamen of tho higher rank the panic of the time 
-extended; and the commander of a steamer in the English channel, after running his ship on its most 
. fo rmidab le Brief of rooks with a sacrifice of eleven lives, in a calm sunny day, was the first to desert the ship 
be had fetqmrified for the supposed shelter of a boat, which ho swamped by suddenly leaping into it in search 
ofdespicable safety. „ 

"Do these read like the records of a cmlised land 1 Tot not even hero ore wo permitted to close our re- 
itemtten of barbarous events in the nmn niti gU taanth of the eighteen hundred and fiftieth year of the Christian 
mnenaation. tn this soeoUed Christian period, a man in a fiurwsy of trade bad to. answer the indictment 
of hi* parish forraftisbig to support his aged mother; and a lodging-house keeper in Kent Street did, ndt 
hesitate to dispo s s e ss himself of a half-dying tenant, in airear of rant, by dragging him naked ont of hie risk 
Ij^^lastiaadokg'him derwnthe stairs with a heavy bludgeon, and thrusting nb“ without covering into the 
• .--lie a tte sts , bleeding and insensible. ‘Gruel indeed! whotnexiV asked the wife of a maetar-te&sr'to 
Whitechapel ho was working and starving his apprentice to death, when the lad drooped at ierj|h trader 
his labour of near eighteen hours a day, otd *e mured other nouriritsMSttium 'tea.and dripping.’ Then, of 
.pourae. vary speedily, the Wkttnm came, end the poor creetnre-*ri$t«aed it with the afiwrang «7 Of 
1 God has beard iqy .prayer 1 ’ Even children from six to tea $smb»A caught the infection idf hardness 
~t» aadwwpe as xesomte and1ntw@k in the docks of itepw* oourts as the. most vefBranpffendera. 
c-j J alone v«th dhtidwnbred>; negfertetad shame. Thirty-tfeeShoys, well born and c««W3y nUrturod, 

had to be suddenly removed from one of the most important sohoola of discipline to the kingdom, with 


*1 



OOKMUB-J 


THE THREE KCffODOMa. 


Ihfiir nharaotore rodaijfclv black cued Ttaaeofoxpptfling stories ware also told in thepoifoe offices, of public 
^ fffeirigJi oaaaa crammed, srifo both rexes in streets Whind one of the greatest London ‘Dtoroqgbfaree, whore 
areetwM* were went to paw the night in ahouae without proper acoonpBodatjoUifor n ine, an d where 
the rooms overftowofl with nighheoH Nor, <as.fr to prove even such herrean enoble of aggravation, woe 
t hem wanting the contrast of tcandalotu wasfce beside these pictures of destitnte misery. Two or three days 
lifter refusing to let a vote be passed for occasional lean of a book from the dty library to a studiously-inoVmed 
ma^tb^r of corporation, the common councillors of tbe city of London votod fire hundred and twenty-wren 
thousand pounds for toe continued support of tbe abominations of a cattle market in the .heart of their 
crowded streets! 

“ What, meanwhile, was the spiritual condition of the country thus overburdened with folly and crime ? We 
may obtain, perhaps, some approximative notion of it by ta kin g the prison commitments of an important 
county for the twelve months immediately preceding. They exhibit eight hundred and thirty souls made 
amenable during that time to such laws os prevailed. One-third of those had never attended a place of any 
fclnd in which a form of divine worship of any description prevailed. Nearly one-half had novor learned to 
read. Seven hundred and fifty forlorn wretches among the number were found able to repeat the Lead's 
Prayer, but nearly four hundred of thorn possessed not the slightest nation of its meaning. Six hundred and 
twenty-two could repeat the Apostles’ Creed, but of these more than one-sixth hod no knowledge of the nature, 
the walks, or oven tue name of Christ. N o one, at the Home time, could feel the least surpi-ise at this, who knew 
how the spiritual teachers of the day passed their time, end the subjects in which alone they took interest. 
They had long abandoned every effort to enlighten the rational beliefr or inculcate the practical duties, forager 
discussion of such questions ns whether sonuoiw should lx 1 delivered in a surplice, or candles lighted at the 
communion-table; and at what period of the rile of laptism the bubo was saved from sin’s eternal penalties; 
and whether Church could art independently of Htato, and if State had power to sit in judgment on Chordal 
And while tho garrison time quarrelled and disputed, lo 1 the enemy were thundering at the gates. 

“ The state of England in the nineteenth century luul retrograded, in a word, to that of Britain at the close 
of the sixth centuiy. Of the latter period the chroniclers record that the clergy seldom IrouhloU themselves 
much with preaching the faith eitlicr to the ignorant Britons or the heathen Saxons, whereupon Pqpe Gregory 
tho Great was moved by divine inspiration to undertake the conversion of the island by sending over more 
worthy preachers; and over there come accordingly a monk, subsequently bishop and aralibishop, and invested 
with plenary power over twelve other bishopries, into which this kingdom was-then and there divided by order 
of his Holiness. After a lapse of twelve centuries and a half, exactly the same thing now occurred; but, 
unhappily for this offending and miserable ] icople. what in its origiu wan on effort of retrieval, in its renewal was 
but the penalty of sin. The intervening centuries counted backward, to depth after depth of degradation j and 
in more than equal proportion to the blessings of Christianity which Oregon- the Groat diffused by a movement 
of divine inspiration, wore flic scandal* of Popery which Pius the Little inflicted by means of Doctor Nicolas 
Wiseman. No sooner had the new Cardinal Archbishop arrived within the precincts of his Arehiepiscopal 
diocese, than a compact hand of infuriated Westminster doctors of the faith about to be displaced, including 
one archdeacon, five canons, and an infinite number of rectors, vicars, sulidoans, precentors, minor canons, 
professors of divinity, iucuinbeuis, and curates, rose rn mum under tho leadership of the Reverend William 
Sowell, and-” 

CeUra de#unt. 

So might the history of our time be written, with not a word of falsehood in the facts, and with not award 
of truth in tho inferences. For let the reader hike breath, and continue of good heart The final sentence 
against Old England still waits to lie pronounced. A\ e have not yet become the serfs of an Italian priest, 
nor yot are we obliged to beg our daily bread from the barbarous Hessian. The cheerful arithmetic of oor 
Uwuthold Word* Lord Granby rejoota as distasteful: but to deplore and Lgmoan a system which is fast 
reining the country solely by relieving its pressure of taxation, is an innocent comfort which no one need 
grudge to that extremely self-sufficient young nobleman. Even Lord Stanley begins to have hopes of us; 
and to admit that "the agricultural interest" and " the good of the community ” may be separable things. It 
is trrae that certain elderly authorities which warn us of a phiguo ns the first fruit of next year’s Exhibition, 
also tell us that Froe’Tmdc is responsible for all the murders and burglaries. But. on the Other- hand, the 
worthy Mr. Recorder Hill discovers an origin for them less far tvfiold, and has wet-a number of intelligent 
writers on an eager discussion of their remedy. • 

Thus already evil turns to good; and it will be solo to predict that, of the crime whose alarming frequency 
during the past month struck every one with so much terror, what remains a few months hence will be nut the 
wholesome example of its detection end punishment. For it is not that such depravity in far greater excess boa 
not heretofore existed, but that it has .never boon seen in such startling c on tras t to the amendment and' better 
progress of all things else—never tracked with so much vigour, never hid boro with aucli terrible distinctness. 
Not to leave undone but to koop unknown, has been of burglars in past days, as of the Venetian ladies in 
fogo's time, tho best virtue'; but it is a virtue which cannot oo-exist with free and honest Ci vilisatio n. Her 
08*00 is the painful but essential one of compromising no unpleasant reality in favour of a less unpleasant 
seeming. It la the necessary purification of foe Woolwich Academy, which makee its present shame be 
seen pas H is from tho vigilant watchfulness of man no longer tolerant of the least abuse of authority, foat-the 
. exceptional defects of our system of Police are no longer able to conceal themselves. And infinitely 
greater said mare heaefioent are foe duties and labours of Civilisation which still wait to be dis- 
cfargwL She has to attend to tho neglected and retnciuber tho forgotten. She has to direct tstakoed 
sympathy into bettor channels. Sheliae to connect tho enjoyments of wealth and success with the TBgher 
; sources Of content and virtue. In one sense it may be no extravagant charge to attribute to foe-morb'tepid 
ihasens of aemnw««i B p^g wealth mm-aflaad «,.* feriljtieg for crime. Upon intellectual cultivation 

depends foe worth of material prosperity; and tide before every other is tho consideration which should 
occupy the thoughts of all mot at present .Rekgfon must be mado a practical and intelligible truth; foe 
poor mast be toqght aa wall os fed; and to a sound system of Untvorrel Education wemuat look for our 
w ly ejmetire untwot# *» erime and bigotry. We require no ether weapon against tho Popeocdhis Cardinal 
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f * neighbouring county, the clergy had been compared 

*' Vv top a frTVR OF POTiTTIfifi to rooks. The clergy were certainly bird* which -once 

NARRATIVE UU rUXliiTGB. OT twice in theyeweat some of the com-he did not 

J»Wi'ATio» from the TSUtmfTenant Right Provincial mean to say they.wet one-tenth part—and ho wm quite 
Committee waited on Lord Clarendon daring his late snrethe farmers did not grudge them their share. At 
int to Bel fust, for the purpose of presenting an address, all events, he trusted they would uot attempt to cut 
5 Lordshio declined to receive the deuutation. on the down those tall and ancestral trees in which Urn Clergy 


y&lt to Bel fust, for the purpose of presenting an address. , 

Hot Lordship declined to receive the deputation, on the down those tall and ancestral trees in which the Clergy 
Sound of his engagements, but a copy of the address had built their nestST Both speakers ridiculed the idea 
wub transmitted to him; and the following reply, dated of “high farming,” and contended that no kind of 
the 18th of September, was sent by his private secretary : bigh forming, at the present prices, could soto farmers 
_« Gentlemen,—! am directed by the Lord-Lieutenant from ruinous loss, doctrines which seemed to receive the 
to thank you for your address, congratulating him upon his unanimous assent of the meeting, 
visit to the jiith, and expressing your dutiful attachment The Tenant League held a monster meeting at N avaa, 
to Her Mgjesty. His Excellency observed with extreme the capital of Meath county, on the 10th. Some fifteen 
ifnf.gfprfrin,, tl,pM^ r pfnJrityol m.tnnfui-siiringprosperity thousand are said to have been present, chiefly tenant- 
that prevailed throughout the district to which you more farmers. Mr. Columbus Drake, J.V., presided; Mr. 
particularly called his attention; but be forbears to fibarman Crawford, M.P., was the most notable speaker, 
enter into any analysis of the causes which have con- Mr. Crawford claimed the League’s principle of adjusting 
trihuted to this happy state of things, respecting which the relations of landlord and tenant by valuation , as hit 
a variety of opinions must necessarily exist. His own; foundiug its justice on the fact that in Ireland the 
Ex^laacy considers, also, that it would be improper, relation of landlord and tenant is such os to render 
oulKpart, in replying to your address, to discuss the necessary a protection against cxtortionablc bargains 
relations that should subsist between landord and tenant, about the land, which is not necessary in bargains about 


down those tall and 


relations that 


IU aUUlUIW) fcV» UlObUM Mil- \ v>vfwuw«v umaiwup 

tween landord and tenant, about the land, which is not necessary in bargains about 


__ of Her Majesty's Government | everything he eould, inParli 

to promote such au arrangement as may be satisfactory to ! for the tenants their rights. A letter from Mr. Henry 
«11 parties concerned. The Lord-Lieutenant is much i Grattan, M.P., refused a 11 pledge to any particular 
gratified at learning thatyou do not assume the attitude of j body of men, or any set of principles they may adopt; ” 
complainants against any class of our fellow subjects, as he j and one from Mr. „Corbally, M. F., expressed a belief 
cannot doubt that temperate discussion and a cartful ubsti- ! that “ the proceedings of the Tenant-Right Conference 
nence on all sides from offence and irritation, will greatly . have materially injured a good and just cause." 
facilitate the adjustment of this important question. ! The annual aggregate meeting of the Parliamentary 
The agricultural body you represent must be well aware ! and Financial Reform Astoviation was held on the 
that landlords and tenants are mutually dependent on j 14th in the Loudon Tavern. The meeting was crowded, 
each other; that their interests arc identified, and cau ‘ Sir Joshua Walmsley was in the chair, and the prra- 
never be separated without reciprocal injury; but his j cipal speakers (besides the chairman) were Mr. 
Excellency is convinaod that in Ireland, as elsewhere,! Searlo, Mr. W. J. Fox, Mr. Hume, Colonel Thompson, 
respect for the xfehfiLnMgppcrty will be found perfectly ; and Mr. Fcargos O'Connor, The leading resolution 
compatible witn .iKisccurity and confidence upon (.(which, with the others, was passed unanimously) was— 
which the profitable investment of capital must depend." i “ That, on u deliberate review of the proceedings of the 
Mr. Nicholas Maher, one of the members for Tipperary,) last session of Parliament, this meeting feels called upon 
. and a large landed proprietor in that county, and the j to express its strong dissatisfaction with many of the 
Hon. Cecil Lawless, member for Clonmel, and son of: votes of public money—votes altogether unwarranted 
Lord Cloncurry, have given in their unconditional i by the reasons assigned for them, or by the fiuaneial 
allegiance to the principles of the Tenant League. I condition of the country; that, connecting these votes 
The Durham Agricultural Society held its annual i with the neglect of numbers of petitions from the people 
meeting on the 3rd inet. The most remarkable feature for Parliamentary and other reforms at home ; the dis- 
of the. proceeding* was the speech of the Duke of regard of general and just complaints from our (fellow- 
,?■(Hovelnnd,a conservative and protectionist, who,on this 1 subjects in the colonics abroad; the eontimumce of 
i'Mmm, putting aside the usual views of his party, j heavy and oppressive taxation, and the maintenance of 
.pajulcnted the necessity of every sort of exertion on the , overgrown and unnecessary establishments; this meeting 
.Mart.of the formers; telling them that, by discarding; is deeply impressed with the necessity for a. radical 
their antiquated modes of cultivation, they may make reform in the Commons’ House of Parliament, for the 
-fiiip land bear double the produce now generally raised purpose of giving to the people a constitutional control 
'from-, it .'! over the proceedings of that assembly, and, consequently, 

l Ait,.,* meeting of the Fury Agricultural Anociation over the taxation and expenditure of the country.” 
mJptAth, Lora Stanley, the fehairman, made a speech At the Woltham Agricultural Society's Annual 
qihkjlupru remarkable as containing a retractation of Meeting, on the 19th, there was on excellent Show of 
the’nWnion he had expressed in the „House of Peers, Stock, followed, as usnal, by a dinner, at which the 
that thurecent free trade legislation had altogether Marquis of Granby presided, supported by a number of 
swamped the enemies of the former, and brought both the neighbouring landlords and clergy. 1 alike the 
h”n sgtd t^e landlord to ruin. He now congratulated speakers at some of the previous meetings this season, 


his.audlegbo on the spirit of agricultural improvement the noble Marquis stoutly m a int ai n ed the old jprotcc- 
and expenditure which kesaw around him, and. expressed tionist doctrines, which, he affirmed, were still held to 
his confident beftefthat test spirit, and that expenditure, their full extent by Lord 8tanlcy. Among the other 
would be squatty, beneficial to landlord and tenant. He topics of his speech, was the present cry for. financial 
entreated them net to relax in their efforts. “ Let the mom, which, he held, is a consequence of the distress 
aaal ” 1 m said, “ which you have manifested in the first caused by free trade. " What is the meaning (he said) 
instglme be continued, aslamsure itwill. Let the landlord of this crying out from one side of England to the other 
and the tenant, let the merchant and the agriculturist, for diminishing the expenditure ? What is it but that 
pull together in a joint endeavour after our common the people are now feeling the pressure of taxation much 
prosperity; and believe me, that wc shall insure, in heavier than they have ever done before? Dickens, In 
spite M. all discouragement and difficulty, great and a late work, said that in 1810 the taxes of .the country 
gratUMong success.” were at the rate of 51. 4a. lOrf. for each min, but that 

A great , gathering of the Ettcx Proieetionitlt took now it is 11, 14s. 11*., about one-half. If that be rim 
place oh the 9th,-the occasion being the annual dinner case—If taxes are only one-half of what they were theft, 
of the Saffron Walden Agricultural Association. .The how is it toftt there is this outcry for ft reduction of 
:r* were Major Beresferd, one of the taxation? The mmm which it now bring girfe 


llord to ruin. He now congratulated speakers at some of the previous meetings tnu season, 
be spirit of agricultural improvement the noble Marquis stoutly maintained the old jprotcc- 
rhichhesaw around him, and expressed tionist doctrines, which, he affirmed, were still held to 
[f that tost spirit, and that expenditure, their full'extcnt by Lord Stanley. Among the other 
beneficial to landlord and tenant. He topics of his speech, was the present cry for. financial 
at to relax in their efforts. ” Let the morn, which, he held, is a consequence of the distress 
rhich you have manifested in the first caused by free trade. ” What is the meaning (he said) 
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LAW AND CRIME. 


when they might secure representatives of sound prin¬ 
ciples. 

From the Revenue Return* to the 16th of October, it 
appears that the net produce of the revenue .for the 
year preceding that date, was 48,748,0431.; and that for 
tho year preceding 10th of October 1840, it was 
48,372,3861.; the increase on the year being 470,7081. 
For the quarter ending 10th October 1860, the revenue 


13,610,6011.; decrease 418,103/. This decrease is ac¬ 
counted for chiefly by the repeal of the duty on bricks, 
which, in the corresponding quarter of 1849, amounted 
to 240,0001.; and by the diminution of 170,7191. on the 
Stamp duties, owing to two causes. Last year the dis¬ 
count previously given on receipt and certain other 
stamps was reduced, the reduction taking place on 
October 10, 1849. This created a grout demand imme¬ 
diately before that date. On the other hand, the new 
Stamps act, reducing the duties, has come into operation 
this month, and the public have very generally put off 
to the new quarter the purchase of stamps for legal i 
documents. t I 

A return to Parliament just issued contains a list of i 
Sinecure Henejices in England and Wales, with the! 
name of the patron and incumbent, and the annual 
value and population of each. It appears that there! 
are fifty-seven sinecure benefices, of which eighteen are I 
in the diocese of Norwich. The annual value of these I 
■ benefices ranges from 101. to 11251. In some of the j 
places there are no churches, and in others the rhurehes 1 
ore in a dilapidated state. The population in some of j 
the sinecure benefices exceeds one thousand souls, j 

The Sales of Encumbered Estates were resumed at \ 
Dublin on the ‘22nd; on which day seven estates were ! 
sold, of the aggregate value of 50,000/. j 

The Committee of Prelates appointed by the Synod of: 
Thurles to carry into execution the project of establish-1 
mg a Catholic University in Ireland , on the model of 1 
the Catholic University at Louvain, have resolved that' 
regular monthly collections, on the plan of that for the | 
propagation of the faith, be made throughout the king-' 
dom by local committees, of which the parochial clergy : 
aro to be ex-officio members. They have published a i 
long address to the Catholics of Ireland, insisting on the ' 
grave evils to faith and morals of separating religion from ' 
secular education, and calling loudly for support to their 
projected establishment. 

Mr. Herbert Wntkin Williams Wynn has been elected 
member for Montgomeryshire, in the room of his unde, 
the late Mr. Charles Watkin Williams Wynn. 

On the 4th, Mr. Loftus Wigruni was elected member J 
for the University of Cambridge without opposition, Mr.' 
Cowling having previously withdrawn from the contest, i 


for the County of Hereford, in the room of the late Mr. 
Bailey. ' ’ 
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NARRATIVE OF LAW AND CRIME. 

Mu. Ciihetox, of the British Museum, was Robbed and 
nearly Murdered in an extraordinary manner on the 
20th ult. Mr. Cureton lodges on the second floor of a 
house in Aldcrsgate Street. In the afternoon three 
men, fashionably dressed, inquired for him in the lower 
part of the house, and were directed to go up-stairs; 
they did so, and in about a quarter of an hour descended, 
And left tltc place. A few minutes later, a Mrs. Wilson 
took tome milk for Mr. Cureton's tea, and on entering 
his room she found him extended on the floor, insensi¬ 
ble, his face quite black, and blood flowing from a wound 
in h it forehead. Seven noun elapsed before Mr. Cureton 
was restored to ’ consciousness. He then intimated that 
he had booh fobbed. It seems that the three men pre¬ 
tended that they wished to purchase a crown-piece of 
William and Mary. Mr. Cureton showed them one. 
while two of the gang were inspecting it, t]ie third stood 
by the door—probably watching if any one ascended the 
Stefa- Mf. Curetqin turned to ask him to be seated; at 
that tenant an instrument was pressed round his throat, 
depriving hjmi of all power; and he was struck a violent 
hW dyar the, right; eye which made him fall senseless. 
Then; it apjteam, the villains ransacked the place; car- 


, rying off a watch, a diamond pin, a box of cigars, and 
old Cains worth from 800/. to 400/. as antiques, but not 
so many shillings if melted down for silver. It is sup¬ 
posed Chat the vice in which Mr. Cureton’* neck was 
grasped was formed of two “ life-preservers " tied toge¬ 
ther at one end. Fortunately the villains missed the 
most valuable articles; having overlooked a number of 
gold coins while sweeping away the silver ones. Two 
rewards were offered for their conviction— SOI. by 
Government and SOI. by Mr. Cureton.—On the 2nd 
instant the police produced Henry Denham, a rough¬ 
looking young man, at the Mansion House, and charged 
him with haring been concerned in the robbery and 
outrage. It seems that this person is a thief, aud has 
been convicted; and the police had received information 
that he was one of the»robbers. Mrs. Wilson, who lives 
in the house where Mr. Cureton lodges, and who sd- 

f sitted the three men on the 20th of September, stated 
hat she could not swear to the prisoner, but she believed 
that hews* the. last of the three who entered the house, 
i The noise of the violence and robbery had attracted, the 
I attention of Mrs. Edwards, who lives in the first floor; 
i and as Mr. Cureton was usually very quiet, she went to 
! speak to Mrs. W ilson about the noise, but could not 
! find her. Mrs. Edwards saw the three ruffians descend 
! the stairs; but, unfortunately, did not particularly notice 
| them. Denham protested his innocence, and said be was 
! un out-patient at St. Thomas’s Hospital at the time of the 
robbery. He was remanded and brought up for further ex- 
' aminution on the !)th, whrn he was again remanded forthe 
| production of additional evidence; and the magistrate 
j directed him to be placed in the infirmary as he cora- 
I plained of illness. While he was being removed, the 
! magistrate was informed that a gentleman was in court 
| who had rerognised him as one of a gang who made an 
I attack on him similar to that which had been made on 
I Mr. Cureton. The prisoner was again placed at the 
1 bar, and a gcntlcmun presented himself in a state of 
' great agitation. He stated that his name was Thomas 
I Miller, a colourmuu in Longaerc: that about a month 
' ago an attempt was made to rob him as he was returning 
: home aliout midnight; he was seized by three or four 
■ men, who caught him round the throat with an instru- 
' ment like a walking-stick, made of gut or some pliable 
; substance; he felt suffocated, and was thrown with 
violence on the kerb-stone, one of his teeth being broken 
and his chin severely hurt. Alderman Gibbs: Look at 
the prisoner at the bar, and say whether you know 
anything about him ? Witness. I have no hesitation in 
saying that the prisoner is one of those who attacked 
me. 1 have a recollection of his foce from the strong 
reflection from' the gas^amp upon it. My rerollection 
was so strong that the moment 1 looked at him at the 
baT I was almost ready to rink. The Prisoner. Oh, 
Lord! Oh, Lord! hear wicked'. Alderman Gibbs; Do 
■ you apprehend that he was the man who put the instru¬ 
ment round your neck ? Witness. I do. Alderman 


marked his face with my knuckles. Alderman Qibba: 
How many were at you, to the;hcst of your belief? 
Witness. I believe there were three at me, and that 
one was on the look out. When 1 was assaulted, it was 
a quarter past twelve o’clock to a moment. The 
Prisoner. Oh, it’s a cruel thing—a most cruel tiling. 
No sooner docs one charge fail than another wicked 
charge is brought on. Oh, I was not out of my bed at 
the time he speaks of. 1 was seriously ill at thntime, 
nnd I can prove it. Witness: I wish to see the MHH t 
with his hat on his head. The prisoner nut on h» hat. 
Witness (having looked steadfastly at the prisoner). I 
cannot alter my opinion as to his identity. The Prisoner: 
It was only a few moments ego I had my solimtee hero: 
Why was not this charge ferought forward at his 
presence ? Oh, you may as well hang a dog se give 
him a bad name. I know nothing at ill about these 
wicked charges. The prisoner was then removed from 
the bar. On tho 16th Denham was re-examined, and 
committed on the charge of assailing Mr. Miller. 

A coroner's inquest, held on the 24th of September on 
tho body of a young man named Stcndon, who was found 
dead on board tho Lady Sate, a merchant brig, when 
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iht Hpndi, tile West India Docks, produced seine 
^ ‘Wamni os to the Sanitary Condition <rf the 
[t smeared fromtho evidence that thedeosasod 
fey m the service of 'a gentleman at Gambia, 

_in July last ha-engaged with the master of the 

gale, to allow him to work hi* passage, to England, 
the vessel left the Elver Gambia the crew tea* 
_ of eleven men, including the master and mate. 

_day after her departure it was found impossible to 

go below dock, in consequence of the steam and heat 
arising from ground oocoa-nuts, and the stench from 
undried mahogany. The crew were, therefore, obliged 
to remain on deck day sad night, and get thtur berths 
when they could. The effect was, that the whole wore 
more or Ins attacked with fever. Six of them, among 
whom was the deceased, were unable to work the ship. 
The tfemed beef was also so bad as to bo unfit for human 
food. Tkeorew remained thus exposed three parts af\ 
the passage. There was no surgeon on board, but ever}* 
assistance was afforded by the mate and steward, who 
gave.the invalids sago, arrowroot, gruel, and jalap. 
Tharfe were only twenty-four battles of wine in the 
ship's stores, of which but ten were appropriated to the 
sink. One seaman died on the passage from exhaustion. 
'When the vessel reached Cork, five sailors were put 
ashore, and. placed in the hospital. In ten days they 
warn thought to be sufficiently recovered to be able to 
continue the voyage. In two days after the ship left 
Cork they were again taken ilk The deceased soon 
became- delirious, and frequently got on deck nearly 
naked. He was attacked with dysentery, and the fore¬ 
castle, where his berth was, emitted such an effluvium, 
that no one would enter it. When the ship had gone 
into the West India Dock Basin, he was found dead in 
the forecastle. Had the ship been detained by contrary 
winds in the Channel, the mato stated that no had no 
doubt but that all the men who were in the hospital at 
Cork would have died. The verdict was—“ That the 
deceased died of an attack of dysentery, and the jury 
regret that better accommodation and attention were 
not ordered for the deceased on beard the ship." 

An inquest was held on the 25th and 26th of Septem¬ 
ber, oa two of the persons who perished by The Wreck 


consequence of this verdict the master and mats were 
arrested, and found bail of 1001. each for their appear¬ 
ance when calledento answer the charges to be preferred 
against them in foe royal oanrt of Jcrsoy. 

A boy of about eleven yean old, called Joseph Bean, 
was brought before the sitting magistrate at the Mansion 
House on the 27th of September, upon a charggof 
Bobbery. The wretched child had been frequently com. 
mitted to prison for theft, and been twice whipped by 
the direction of the magistrate, and the sentence had 
been regularly recorded. The erne was the first heard 
in the court under the new Juvenile Prisoners Act. The 
magistrate said, it was his duty, under the new aet, to 
ask the prisoner or the person who answered for him, 
whether it was wished that a summary sentence should 
be passed, or that the case should be sent for trial to tho 
Central Criminal Court. The father of the boy said his 
child was, in his opinion, quite incorrigible, and it 
would, therefore, be advisable to send him to be disposed 
of at the Old Bailey. Tho magistrate regretted the 
obligation upon him to commit the boy for trial, as 
summary conviction presented in such a case muclr 
greater chances of reformation. Tho prisoner’s father 
said he had been completely beggared by the boy, and 
persevered in his desire to sec tho case before a jury. 
The boy was accordingly committed for trial. 

Tho Hot. Mr. Holiest, Perpetual Curate of Frimley 
Grove, was Murdered on the 27th of September, by 
robbers, who broke into bis bouse in tho dead of night. 
Frimley Grove is a small village, about a mile and a 
half from the Famborough Station of the South-Western 
Kail way. Mr Holiest was in his fifty-fourth year; ho 
had hold the curacy for seventeen years, and was univer¬ 
sally respected. He lived in an old-feshioaed brick- 
house standing in ita own grounds, and distant about 
a hundred yards from any other house. On the night 
in question, there were in tile house Mr. and Mm. Hol¬ 
iest, their two sons, youths of fourteon and fifteen, who 
were at home from school, a man-servant and two maid¬ 
servants. Mr. and Mrs. Holiest slept on the first-floor. 
About three o’clock in the morning, they were awakened 
by a noise in tho room; and saw two masked figures 
standing at tho foot of the bed, with lights. Mr. Holiest 


of the Superb. Joseph. Johnson, the engineer, stated , thought it a trick of liis sous, and good-naturedly chided 
tout that the veasel lum never passed so near the rocks j them tor the unseasonable hour they had chosen. Mrs. 
before; ho did not knew why they took that course on > Holiest was not so deceived, and screamed in terror, 
the present occasion. 'When the steamer struck, tbe j The men instantly seized them both, and, with pistols 
cutter Jupiter was six or seven miles distant, and she i pointed at their heads, declared that if they made the 
bUre down to the aid of the Superb. The passengers j slightest noise they would blow their brains out. Mrs. 


and their luggage were taken on board in a boat, a por¬ 
tion at a time; mad at a later period the crew also 
quitted the wreck, after saving what they could. Thirty 


Holiest struggled hard, and at length succeeded in 
slipping out of bed and seizing a bell-rope; upon which 
her assailant rushed round to the side of the bed, threw 


foet-of tbe stern of the Superb went under water when ; himself upon her with such force as to snap the belt- 
she struck. Amy, a sailor, stated that Fleming, tho! rope asunder, and continued to stand over her with his 
mete, was ut the wheel at the timarof the disaster. He J pistol pointed to her face. Mr. Holiest, who was a 
told Amp-he was going to pass through the rocks, as lie j strong and active man, struggled with the villain, who 
had. Anna several times in the Camilla. Priaulx, the < stood over him, and getting out of bed, was in the act of 
master, cried out twice, “ Poet! ” bat Fleming took no ' stooping down to reach the poker from the fireplace, 
in shouted “ Port I ” Fleming then j when his assailant fired, and wounded him in the abdo- 


he«d;jRriaulx again 
obeyed, but the vessel struck directly after. Mullet, a 
sailor, arid he let down the small boat and jumped into 
it; n*mbs» followed; the plugs were oat and it filled. 
It wus imprudent to attempt the passage through the 
rocks, “wo snore in the habit of taking three boats out 
with us, hut we had then, only two. Our long-boat was 
about, nine or ton feet long, and would hold ten > or 
twelve persona; tho other, four or five." Gaudiu, the 
se eond mate, stated that he was one of the persons who 
got. into tho other boat; that, too, had no plug, but 
Gaudiu kept the water out with his foot. When there 
were fifteen or eighteen people in the boat, the master, 
Priaulx, leapt into it, end oaqpcd it to capsize; but for 
that, the mate thought all the people in the boat would 
have been saved. Thomas Hamom a fisherman, de¬ 
tailed how he saved some persons who were struggling 
in the water. He has known the rocks for thirty yearn, 
imd tooy aro not. the least practicable for a steamer. 
Priaulx told him he took that unusual course to show 
hie p as se ngers toe wrecked Polka. Several passengers 
gaveevidenca, principally narrating their ov^n adventures. 
The jury returned * verdict, ascribing the wreck to \ 
culpable imprudence on toe part of Captain Friaulx, nnd 
also charging Fleming toe mate with imprudence. In 


men. Mr. Holiest was not aware at first that lie had 
been struck, and continued to grapple with tbe robber, 
endeavouring to prevent his escape. Tho report of the 

S istol alarmed the miscreant who was standing over 
trs. Holiest, and he left her for a moment and joined 
his companion. Finding herself released, she rushed to 
the fireplaco, and, Miring a large hand-bell, swung it. to 
and fro several times. The villains almost immediately 
left toe apartment; and, descending the staircase, has¬ 
tened out of the house by toe front-door. Mr. Holiest 
seised a loaded gun, ran down stairs, and fired at three 
men who* were running across a lawn; hut, it appears, 
without effect. On returning up-stairs, Mr. BLcEeetJrat 
discovered that he wee wounded. He got into body and 
sent the man-servant for constables and a doctor. - Ex¬ 
amination of tho premises showed that the robbershad 
entered by a acuUfrywindow, and then forced an 
entrance into the kitchen. They had set all. the doors 
open, and festeoed ftenback, so that they nught easily 
retreat. They camp: off much plunder- When Mr. 
Davies, tike fomily-sorgeon, examined Mr. HoUestj.hau# 
once foresaw a fatal issue. The patieat’s sufferings WW)e 
intense; and at neon on Sunday, toe SWt* ws* pf- 
nounoed to him that death was approaching. He 
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pod; wife*, but no charge being made out rgainrt*her 
Ota Him set at'liberty. He at once recognised hdt as 
onevftf^tbe most notorious thieves in the district, whose 
■|wa1 mim wiU Amelia Wade, but who had found it 
JfbnVWttient on many occasions to adopt on -alias. •She 
.sMi'ff course taken into custody, and it is believed that 
'Qi*ee men, in costody on another charge at Liverpool, 
W'dre concerned in the robbery. 

1 -At the Mansion House on the 30th of September, 

■ William Lefevre, a child of ten years old, was charged 
; with having attempted to pick Pockets, His impudence 
Was remarkable; he had been observed by a labouring 
man together with two other hoys, endeavouring to pick 
pockets, and he appeared to be tho most active of the 
little gang. The witness followed them for some time, 
and' at last saw the prisoner dexterously slip bis hand 
into- a woman’s pocket, but as die pulled it out empty, j 
the man merely gave him a slap on the side of the head, \ 
and told him to he off. “ Off!” said the boy, squaring 
np to him, “do yon cut away with you, or I’ll knock in 
the whole front of your head; blest if I don’t.” The 
witness was not much astonished at the language, for he j 
had- Been the prisoner And his companions before, hut j 
having thought proper to pursue them further, and pre- j 
vent them from going into a halfpenny steamer, the 
young fellow said, “ Well, I sec there’s no use in talk¬ 
ing, and I certainly will pitch into your breadbasket, old 
fellow.” And he threw himself into position, and said 
he was all right in pluck. Alderman Gibbs: What 
have you to say, prisoner ? The prisoner: I was only 
playing; about with other boys, when this man, who 
isn’t a policeman, came up and threatened us. I told 
him I was able to fight him, and he wouldn’t have me; 
that ’• all. He was remanded. 

Alexander Minginoria, a Pole in the uniform of 
a French soldier, was ehatged at Marlborough Street on 
the 80th September, with Begging in Shop*. lie gave 
an account of himself, from which it appeared that he i 
had fought against Kussia in 1834, and for this he had 
been exiled. He went to France, entered their Service, 
and was sent to Algeria. In that colony he had spent 
the best years of nis life; and when he returned to 
France the revolution had occurred and a republic had 
been established. The French government had come to 
the resolution to expel foreigners from that country. 
Accordingly he was peremptorily required to quit tlie j 
eonntr y of his adoption, and for which he had fought! 
■ for so many yean. A free pass and a free passage were i 
provided for him, and he was landed on the shores 
of England without a sixpence. The secretary of the 
Polish Society, who was in attendance, said he could 
corroborate one portion of the defendant’s story, as far 
as the extradition of Poles froi? France was concerned. 
Within a very few months he could prove that 200 des¬ 
titute Poles had been driven from France by the French 
fitmUk, and had been landed penniless on the shores 
of England. It was m-ustrous such a system should he 
permitted. He believeu the fact had been communicated 
to Lord Palmerston, but he was not aware whether any 
stepghad been taken to check the evil. Tho magistrate 
c o nc ur red in condemning a proceeding that hod the 
effect of driving these poor foreigners from a country on 
Whiehthey had some claim, to a country on which they 
had no claim whatever. The secretary said, the public 
grant for the relief of the distressed Poles had ceased, 
the English nation having naturally become tired of 
giving alms to jherefugees. There was, however, 1200/. 
subscribed pritately 'for the relief of the Poles, and out 
of this tanas. passage to America would be furnished to 
the defendant. The magistrate gave the poor man 6s. 
for temporary relief. 

At Bow Street on the 1st iff October, Theodore Staines, 
who was described as editor «f a weekly paper, and said 
he was a novel-writer for certain periodicals, was charged 
with two Savage Assaults in Long Acre, while in a state 
of intoxication. He had been walking in Long Acre 
after midnight with a gigantic walking-stick, which he 
flburi&hed indiscriminately over thB heads of unoffending 
by-passers. A carpenter named George received a smart 
blow oft the head, and the constable who apprehended 
him Wfti kicked, struck, end bitten by him on the way 
to tJtettstatien. He expressed his regret at whet had 
.happened. He had now no recollection of it. Gfting 


Absence oft the continent, he wan unused to 


called tho reporters, would not expose him. The magis¬ 
trate advised him to keep bin “ curiosity ” at home for 
the fftture, and fined him 80s., or a fortnight’s imprison¬ 
ment, for the assault on George. For Hie assault on the 
constable he was sentenced to eight days’ imprisonment 
without the option of paying a fine. 

A Lunacy Cate, curious for the technical objection which 
was the subject of preliminary discussion, was decided 
at Dumfries on the 3rd. The subject of investigation 
was the state of mind of Mr. Pulteney William Mein, 
eldest son of Pulteney Mein, Esq., of Canobie. Tho 
pleadings, Or “ Mercs,” as they arc termed, described 
the party os tn a.rim us Jlliut. This description was 
objected to on the port of the defendant, as being mis- 
descriptivc. It was contended that maximus Jilius would 
have been a good description of the largest son, but, to 
describe the eldest, the words should have been maximus 
natu. The objection was overruled, and the case 
proceeded on the merits, when, after un inanity of three 
days, the jury found a verdict cognoscing Mr. Mein, in 
other words finding him insane. 

On the 3rd, an inquest was held at Milntown, in the 
county of Clare, on the body of Dennis ICearin, a pauper 
boy of eleven years old, who hail Died on the Road 
between the Milntown auxiliary workhouse and the 
Ennistymon workhouse. The board of guardians had 
ordered the paupers in the auxiliary workhouse to be 
inspected. At six o’clock in the morning, on a veTy bad 
day, 85 boys. 14 men, and 3 women, set out and walked 
to Ennistymon, a distance of fourteen Irish miles; were 
inspected, and set out again on their return, without 
having tasted food since their departure in the morning. 
They were exhausted with cola and hunger, and the 
boy Kcarin fell down and expired on the spot. One of 
the witnesses, a resident in Milntown, who met the 
party of .paupers ns they were straggling along in the 
evening, gave the following description of their 
condition : 1 was on my way home to Milntown, from 
Ennistymon Fair. I observed a man up against tile 
wall on the side of the road; 1 asked him what he 
wanted there, and he told me he was weak and not able 
to walk. I came on then, and met another man on the 
road, who walked a few steps with me and said his sight 
was darkening, he. was so weak from hunger. I met’a 
number of the hoys further on; I asked them wore 
they able to walk home; some were, and some were 
weak. I met another boy further on, and he having a 
sheaf of beans under his arm, he and I came to the road 
as far ns Mr. Koarin’s bridge. We met with more of 
the hoys, and he stopped along with them. 1 came on, 
when I met three other boys; and one of them was 
trying to bring another boy who was not able to walk; 
it was then dark, 1 took the little boy that was weak by 
the arm, and led him along with the other boy. I did 
not go for when the other boy told me he was falling 
dead with weakness. 1 took him in like manner by the 
hand, and had both the boys then by the arms. I led 
them both on until we eame to Clonbonny Bridge. I 
took off their hands there, and had to turn aside from 
them, when I heard a cry, and I took the chaps by Hie 
hands and went on. 1 saw a little boy staggering before 
I could come up to him. He was dashed against the 
walL I asked one of the little hoys that was with me to 
take up the boy that fell. He said he could not—that 
he was dead. 1 came on, and did not look after Hie boy 
that fell. I heard the sound of his skull against the 
wall. I saw no person with him. The boys 1 had, told 
me several times they were hungry. Au the boys I 


town Auxiliary Workhouse to Ennistymon workhouse. 
I asked them, aid they get anything to eat at Ennistymon 
house 1 They said, No. They told me they ate a few 
moons of stirabout that morning for breakfast at six 
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from the Ennwymon wofkhoute to tho Auxiliary 
House at Milntown from exhaustion, for want of food, 
and exposure to cold, and from the neglect of tho officers 
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connected with the parent house and auxiliary house at between them. The wife was seen in good health on 
Milntowji, together with the neglect of the BaUy f . ighan the 6th, and at eleven o’clock that night she was found 
guardians. The Government have ordered a magisterial dead in the garden, near her cottage door. ' She was 
investigation into this affair, tho result of which is not then quite com, her bonnet and cap were saturated with 
vet known. 1 • blood, end a quantity of congealed blood was beneath 

A thrice adjourned Inquest on the body of James her heed. The coroner’s jury found a verdict against 
Geary, a young Irish labourer, was terminated on the the husband, who was committed for trial. 

4th. It appeared from the evidence that Geary had John Kelly, a boy of twelve years old, was chained at . 
died da the previous Sunday. About one o’clock on the Mansion House on the 7th with Stealing m the ; 
Sunday morning, the 19th of August, he was attacked elotlics market in Cutler Street. He had wen semi. ; 
by the police near the court where he lived, adjoining walking along with two “ blinds,” a black-and-white . 
Burial-ground Lane. The police beat him about, the dog and a girl, hath of which be was in the habit of 
head and shoulders with their staves, and as he lay using in his trade of theft, in which although so young 
on the pathway with his head bunging over the kerb- he hod Won very expert and successful. He earned a 
stone, one policeman held him l>y the collar and another whistle, w hieh he blew upon the approach of danger, 
knelt on his chest; after which they pulled him up und and the call was immediately answered by a rush from a 
dashed him aguinst the railing, when Sergeant Bushell crowd of Petticoat latne thieves, and generally a rescue, 
struck him across the arms and legs with his staff, and The girl had been the immediate recipient of the 
while they dragged him to the station-house, Sergeant “ swag," and the dog was stated to lie the bitter enemy 
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tlio charge. The (lay after he gut the beating betook moil bis friends to the rescue. Alderman Gibbs: Let j 


6wore to Sergeant liushcil being the man wno strucK ; wunp me, ana 1 u promise to cut away irom you ajw- \ 
Geary with the truncheon, hut eoulil not swear to the 1 gether. Alderman Gibbs: No; you must go away i 
identity of the other policeman. The jury returued a taking with you a wholesome whipping. j 

verdict of “ Manslaughter against .Sergeant Bushell,*' , A lianug Itobbrn/ was attempted in the bohse of i 
who was committed to Newgate, lie hu» been since tried : Mr. Marston, a gold and silver heater in Birmingham, j 
at tho Central Criminal Court uud acquitted. , on the 7th. About four o’clock in the morning he was 

Mr. Thomas Charles Sirrell, gold and silver refiner of i roused from sleep by a noise in the house, and on getting | 
the Barbican, a tradesman doing u large uud profitable out of bed be found that his room door, which he left 
business of on apparently respectable character, wus, on : ajar on retiring to rest, hod been in the meantime closed. , 
tho 4th, arrested uv the police ou a charge of Jltccn ing ■ He went down stairs, and glanced into the sitting-room, . 
a Quantity of Stolen Plate, with u guilty knowledge of saw three men emptying his sideboard of the plate which 
the mode in which it was obtained. A large quuntity of! it contained, and a targe heap of the spoil was lying on 

? late was stolen from the residence of the Rev. Mr. , tlic floor, lie attempted to run hack to his bed-room, 
isher, a Catholic clergyman, near Liverpool. The i with the intention of getting his firearms, hut the j 
officers visited Mr. Sirrcll'x, und '-eised the goods. They i robbers attacked him with their bludgeons. He tuned ■ 
telegraphed the «izure to Liverpool, and received in- j upon them und tore a wooden rail out of the bannister, 
structions to arrest Mr. Sirrell; this was ulso done, and 1 maintaining his position on the stairs for several minutes, 
ho was conveyed to Liverpool, and brought before the At length, one of the villains brought a poker from ' 
magistrates, by whom he wus remanded. Two persons, i the sitting-room, und with this he struck Mr. Marston ; 
named M* Aunty mul M'Guire, were apprehended at j numerous blows across the head and legs. Unable | 
Liverpool, charged with stealing the goods received by ' to hold out any longer he dropped at their feet, but even , 
Sirrell. On the 8th the prisoners were again examined i then they kicked and struck him, so as to prevent the | 
I and remanded. When the police ancstcd Sin ell, they j possibility of his pursuing them, andaa at this moment a { 
examined his general stock, ami saw enough to induce: fainting fit deprived him of his senses, they no doubt j 
them to sense the whole, ou suspicion thul it wus the; thought they had killed hint. They then quitted the ; 
produce of robberies. It was removed to the Scotland house, making their exit from the promises by the same 
Yard station, and part of it was recognised; Mr. Argent, nay ns they hud entered, namely, through the coiling of 1 
of the Rainbow Tavern, Fleet Street, identified some Mr. Marstou's warehouse, from which a door eommuni- , 
plate which he had lost, though his marks hud been j rated with the house. During this struggle, which j 
nearly obliterated; and Mr. lsivcgrovc, of the Loudon {lasted a quarter of an hour, and while Mr. Marston’s ; 
Coffeehouse, claimed a number of spoons and forks. It i daughter and servant were at a window crying loudly 
was ascertained that a pair of salt-cellars, part of the | for help, two or three policemen were standing inactive | 
packets sent from Liverpool, were stolen from the house, before the door; and they afterwards alleged that the i 
of Mrs. Tinley, a lady living in that town. On the 18th, {noise wus caused by a man chastising his wife (or son, ! 
Sirrell and M’Aulay were committed for trial; but i as one of them fluid) as if such a thing was likely to 
M’Guire was discharged. Mr. Sirrell has since been happen in a highly respectable house, and at such an 
liberated on bail. hour in the morning. At last the door was opened from 

An inquest was held on the 5th on the body of Ann tho inside, and Mr. Marston was found covered with 
Francis, a young girl, servant in a family in Newman blood, and insensible. No property was carried off. 
Street, who hod committed Suicide. She had formed Five young follows belonging to a London gang of 
on affection for u young man named Kclly, whose master thieves hare been arrested. The policemen were brought 
resided in the same house, where site had. been a servant before the watch committee, when Miss Marston attended 
nve years. She received a letter from Kelly, in which and stated tho facta; but the men were simply repri- 
he said that he intended sailing for New York, in conse- manded by tho Mayor. Five men were apprehended 
mience of her having said that sho was pregnant by him, on suspicion, but, in consequence of the precarious state 
Next morning she was found by a fellow-servant m the of Mr. Marston, they were not brought up for examine- 
kitchen, hanging by a ropo from a clothes peg, und dead, tion till the 23rd. Aguinst two of them, Elijah Ware- 
The following letter, addressed to her mother, was ham and John Smith, no evidence was adduced; the 
wn v 080 to w hcrc she was hanging“ Dear mother, others, Christopher Healy, Joseph Marshall, and William 
Kelly has ruined me, and says that I am the cause of Wallace, after a long examination were remanded, 
ms going away. It’s more than I am able to bear. Cornelius Bowau, a respectable looking man of middle 
Good-bye, dear parents. Ann Francis.’’—A verdict of age, was charged on the 7th, at the Southwark pglieo- 
antuty was given. court, with Assaulting police constable Single while in 

< (itjf i ’ a brixrarer, residing at Watlington, execution of his duty. The policeman said that the 
ni Oxfordshire, has been apprehended on the charge of defendant with several women were standing by a coffee 
baring Murdered hit Wife. They had long lived stall at one o'clock in the morning, talking and making 
unhappily, and violent altercations were often heard a noise; that ho desired the defendant to move on, 
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wthfal^ he refused, and seiafnf ths' poliesmm by the. nWn had toned, at the instance rf Mr. Wilbrshnm 
aoilari fore fife ooirtv hut was at length taken to the FnuaekTsihnuaehe, a brother of ito wtotonate fnn- 
«WUMto«e. The defendant totmtittt to* wepectabto tleuaaa. It was toe by the (estimoay «f towel 


:«MUM*onae- The defendant brought toe respectable I tieozaa. It was show*. by the testimony ef towel 
w ft tt eose ato disprove the ummtoamt’a statement. The witnewes that Mr. ToIlemadMt who was fifty-one years 
defendant wn» taking e own af oaffseat the ataU had of ape, had been of weak intellect from his infancy; that 
nlkhaag'no noise or d is t urban ce, whan hswua attacked he sever made anypnagreaa ateeboed, not having teamed 
tod violently struck by thc pobowmen. The magistrate even wilting; and that he had been under the cere of 
kid that it wm neesssory that nalieemem should be Mr. Norton, of Kose Cottage, for the last tea yae». 
protected in the execution of their duty. In thb The oommieidon had been toned in eomequenae of hw 
particular case, however, if appeared that there were no father’s death (which occurred three months ago), upon 
pat grounds for the policeman’s in t erference with the which event he became entitled to a considerable fortune 
defendant while drinking ha oofiee, and that instead of —about 45,0001. The jury returned an unanimous ver- 
the latter Committing the first assault, it was proved by diet, th t Mr. Tollemaehe had been of unsound mind 
two competent witnesses, tire policeman was the ogres- since the lot of March, 1806. 

Oar; that the public must also be protected from such Grace Gardiner, a gaudily-dressed girl, was charged 
conduct as that described, and, therefore, he should at the Southwark jiolice-rourt on the 10th with Stealing 
discharge the defendant. < ft quantity of Silk and other articles from M.r, Belcher, a 

A number of Incendiary Fires hare taken place in hatter in Great Snffolk-street. She had been only three 
different .parts of the country.—On the evening of da;s in his house os n servant when she disappeared 
Amity the 6th, about nine o'clock, a largo stack of after ransacking the drawers in Mrs. Belcher’s hed- 
barlcy adjoining the homestead of Mr. Boldcro nfj room, and she hod been taken into custody the preceding 
iRottUMden in Suffolk, was discovered to be on fire. A : night on Bluckfriartt Bridge. The girl's father, arespect - 
gentleman and lady passing in n gig saw two men '• aide-looking man, stepped forward, and, with teats hi 
funning away from the stacks, and immediately alter- ! his eyes, said that when he was informed of the dircuni- 
wvrds the domes burst out. The tire extended to n i stances lie immediately came up from the country to 
neighbouring wheat-stack, and both were consumed; 1 seek for his daughter; that she had lieen reared with 
hat the arrival of fire-engines prevented further damage. : tenderness by her parents, and was always n good and 
The two men were apprehended next day in a beer- j virtuous girl until sheliad recently, without, their lenow- 
house in the vicinity.—-On the 7th, about two in the • ledge, formed nu acquaintance with some persons of bad 
mOrafbg, the stack-yard of Mr. Meredith, a farmer atj character in London. The moment hi; was apprised 
Erodeuy iu Shropshire, was discovered to be on fire. ' of the robbery he lost no time in endeavouring to trace 
Engines were brought from Shrewsbury, eight miles off,' when* she hail taken up her abode, and by accident met 
bttt notwithstanding the exertions of the firemen, : Ikt on lilaekfriors Bridge the preceding night, and 
xealously aided by tbc villagers, the whole stack-yurd ' dressed out in the gaudy manner she now presented, 
mod farm buildings fexeept the dwelling-house ) wore f When she caught sight of him she attempted to make 
destroyed.—On the morning of tile 8th, a fire broke out; her escape, bur he prevented it by calling a policeman 
«n a /arm lielonging- to the Duke of Wellington near; and giving her into custody. When he’ effected her 
StrathfieMsaye, occupied by Mr. Luke Goddard. The' capture he immediately communicated the fact to liar 
whole of the Jhrm produce, consisting of several now hite muster, as, although she was his daughter, he would 
ricks and other corn in store, homestead, buildings, and , nol. screen her from the consequences of her conduct; 
implements uf husbandry, were consumed. A carter ami j and ho addod with emphasis, that lie should prefer 
• toy about to leave the farm, have been arrested on i witnessing the transportation of his child, rather than 
tnupickm.—AtRainham in Kent, on the night oflhekth,! she should lead the life of an abandoned woman, us he 
two stacks of wheat were fired simultaneously after ! feared waul.I be the ease if she were not stopped in her 
dork, and entirely destroyed.—On the following morn- , reckless career. Mr. Belcher confirmed the father's 
ing, a large wheat-stock, the property of the Hurl of statement, and on his account, expressed a wish not to 
Guildford, was discovered to lie in flames. Fire-engines j prosecute; but the magistrate said be felt it bis duty to 
were useless, as no water could be obtained. A labourer I commit the prisoner for trial. Jn the mum* of the 
suspected of causing those fires was token into cusuxh. j examination it was stated that since -she absconded, shag 
At the Southwark Police Court rm the 8th, Thomas ' had lieen Jiving in a house of ill-fame in White 11 «m- 
Gfaggett, a grocer in Bermondsey Street, was summoned ! street, and that she was proceeding thence to a theatre 
«t tie instance of the parochial authorities of St. George’s, I when she whs met by her lather. 

fat refusing to contribute to the Maintenance of one of] Bosnia lierlwrt, a young woman with a delicate 
Fit 3*f%Tf*ts. The relieving officer said, that the defend- ] infant in her arms, was charged on the 11th, at the 
ant's mother, an aged widow, had applied and obtained Thames Police Court, with I’mciung Eight Shirts. 
reKftf of the pariah, and that her son had refused to con- ! which she hud received to make up for a woman named 
tribute to her support although a hrnthev of his, who i Elisabeth Miller. The magistrate uskod the firooeewtrix 
vrre tody a shopman, and at very low wages, allowed her ' what she got per dozen for making the shirts, to which 
a trifie % week out of them, but not sufficient to defray , she rep ied 2». fid., and she gave them out at 'it., having 
hogexpenses. The defendant, a well-dressed man, when but a halfpenny profit on caeb. The prisoner, who 
twlcod why he refused to maintain his uothnr. said, It is wept very bitterly, said she got hut seven farthing* far 
not in my power. Appearance* are deceitful; my ex- eueb, and she had to work curly and late to make three 
pongee are considerable, and the profits on my business in a day. The magistrate said that it was a dint reusing 
we very small; there is so much competition in the gro- rase, end lie was embarrassed to know bow he should 
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Tbe Magistrate: What rent do you pay ? Defendant: some time asked the prosecutrix within what period the 
I pay 451. and tetot, and that ia as much as I can do. shirts ought to havu been rrturuod ? She replied that 
Mother knows it" a not in my power to give her 'any- they ought to have been sunt homo that rooming. The 
thing. The poor mother,*wbo was present, held her husband Was asked if he could pay for the redemption of 
head down tod said nothing. The magistrate told the 1 the shirts, and he said that he could not, indeed. He 
defendant that by fawns well »s by nature he was bound J was unable to save his poor wife from (Horace and 
to can tribute to his mother's support, and that he ren- a prison. The magistrate-said the prisoner hid no right 
derail himwcH' liable to pay M. a month for every month to pawn the shirts ; her distress was no justification for 
he.neeieeted it. The magistrate then directed 'that the making away with other people’s property. He was 
summon* should stand over for a fortnight, in order to unwilling to send the worn no to prison if the husband 
give the defendant an opportunity af coming to some nowld pay (be money lent upon the shirt*. The husband: 
•Krttugameut wifh the parochial authorities. It’s a largo sum for-a poor ms*. 111 endeavour to 

Uu the ftth a Conmittitm of Lunacy was held at make it up in a week- The magistrate irtid he would 
IJ-xla*i(k*i'to inquire into the stateof mind of Mr. Axtliw adjourn (he ease for a week, .and heM the prisoner to 
HmtoM.awnnssT«U«iBBche,simdftholate HoB.Ghsries bad in her own recognisance toappoor on Friday next. 
ToBtamuaM, nephew «f the Ear] «f Byasrt, and, on the As for the pawnbrokers, theme was no pity at all for 
j maternal side, ol the Marquis of Twecddole. The com- them. They had no right to take in ouch things, which 
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titer must know did not belong to the party wits raised i 
money upon them, end if tbs husband could not miss 
the .money, they would hare to restore the shirts to the 
woman Miller without payment. The statement of this 
women’s eeee in the newspapers, induced several bene- 
rolent persons to contribute to her relief. On the 15th, 
toe magistrate at toe Thames office, on toe occasion of 
one of these contributions, observed that more then 20 1. 
had been already forwarded for toe relief of Korina 
Herbert and her children, and that there was really no 
occasion for any mere contributions, while so much 
distress existed among persons wlio had withstood 
temptation and committed no crime. On the 18th, the 
woman was again brought before too magistrate, when 
it was proved that toe prisoner had last year Item eon-; 
vtctod of pawning articles the property of her employers, j 
The magistrate said that this previous conviction hod j 
much altered his view of her case, and sentenced her to i 
pay 8*. (W., The value of the goods pawned, together • 
with a fine of 10*. lie also declared that, in future, no i 
money transmitted lor specific purposes should ever be j 
so applied; that if money was scut to be used at di»- : 
cretiun, it would 1 ^received, but not otherwise. Some ! 
person, subsequently sent the womau herself money to < 
pay tlic fine, and she was discharged. { 

A 3 oun/j Woman man Alurt/ernl on Saturday, the r 
12th, near tin- village oi Dmldingliurst. in K*hv,\, under j 
circumstances of peculiar atrocity. At This village, a 1 
farm is occupied by Mr. Thomas Drory, a highly n qu i t- 
able yeoman living at Griul Durstrad. The farm wits • 
managed by Mr. Drury's sou, a cjuict, «i ll-hmkiiig young ' 
own of three and twenty. Tnder young lirury was 
placed as a farm-bailiff, Tiiomas hast, a labourer; whose 
family consisted of his wilt, and her daughter by a 
former murriugc, duel Denny. a young woman of twenty, 
of commanding stature, handsome figure uud face, and 
agreeable manners—too acknowledged beauty of the ■ 
village. Young Drorv and the Lusts, with their daugh¬ 
ter, lived in the same house till u revolt period, llrory ' 
used his position to establish a close intnnary with the 
daughter; and it was tin discovery of this rilntiou, by 
Mr. Drury, senior, Unit had hitciv caused the removal oi 
the Lasts Ifom his farm, and tlicir retirement into a cot¬ 
tage at Minn- little distance from the firm-house. The . 
young tanner. however, persisted in liis intimacy ; and 
at length .Ilu 1 found herself pregnant by him. At the 
inquest, after .he girl’s murdir, her mother slated that 
she hud not long since taken poison, wlih u she said young 
llrory had gmn her to kill her infant ; and that the 
cllect of the poison was plain in her swelled lips and. 
flosli; Jael herself hail said she did not lake all the ‘ 
poison, or it would have killed her. Dvory lately paid 
his addresses to a young lady, and it appears that lie 
had given instructions to have the Inins published tor 
his marriage. One day wfien Mrs. Last returned home, • 
she noticed that her daughter was taken by surprise, 
and looked painfully agitated ; going up stairs she found 
young Drory under her bed; and on her discovery of I 
him, Be tried to get her to sign a paper to w hieli he'hud , 
already got the daughter's signature, exculpating him 1 1 
fijpm any couuoxiou with her cause ol‘ trouble. Mrs. | 1 
Last refused to sign this paper. On the evening of the 
murder, the girl had been walking with Drorv, and ; 
returned home in better spirits than usual. She told i 
her mother that Drory had put her in good spirits, and ! 
toat toe was going to meet him ugain at hall'-jiast six., 
She then put on her bonnet and cloak, went out, and | 
did not. return. Ilor stepfather, anxious ou account of; 
hor absence all night, went out early on Sunday morning 
in search of her. About eight o’clock he found her lying 
dead a short way from the stile where she had said’ she 
was going to meet Drory. He ran hack to his house, 
and Mr. Hammond, the landlord, returned with him to 
the place where toe body lay. She was lying on her j 
face, and a fur tippet lay about three yards off. A" fiord i 
was round the neck; it* was twisted round three times, | 
mid one and was in her hand. The face, was swollen and ! 
mack; there was a stream of Mood on too ground, and 1 1 
blood was ooaing from the mouth, nose, and oars. There 
was an uuury on too chest, as if somaonc had knelt upon 
it j and there were marks of toeth, and somtehos on too 
hands and arms. She, was in toe ninth month of preg¬ 
nancy. Suspicion fell m young Drory, who was imme¬ 


diately arrsstod k 
Police. This gen 


teipcrintendant of the Eaex 
at the inquest gave the fol- 


Polioe. This gentleman, at the inquest, gave toe fol¬ 
lowing account of toe srrast;—“ I asked Drory when be 
saw the deoeased last. He said, ‘ At half-past five o’clock 
l^st (Saturday) evening, 1 ’and that he had not heard of 
her tola morning. ’ l took him to the spot, end saw toe 
deceased lying on her fhce. The left side of her nose 
where toe lay was flattened. I removed the cord from 
her neck. It was almost imbedded in it. The noose of 
too cord bad cut too skin of the neck. It waa turned 
thrice round the neck very tight—so much so toat the 
neck was swollen above it. X then took the prisoner 
into custody. Ho did not speak. I took him to the 
deceased's house, and searched him. He said he had a 
letter in his box which would prove the child was not 
his. "We then went to the house where the prisoner 
lived, and on siarcliiqji his box, found the tuttcr which 
lias liu.-u pioduccd, as well as two pieces of cord. One 
end of one piece had been reecntiv cut. The prisoner 
said that the deceased and lie had bem acquainted, but 
that lie lutd brokiu it ofl' more, tlmn nine months." 
A labourer named Harris, resident in toe neighbour¬ 
hood, said toat hi- saw tor deceased and Drory together 
atiout half past fire on Saturday, going across the 
meadow from Mr. DroryV farm; they were together 
about twenty minutes, when they parted and went 
severally homewards. This witness add id toat. two or 
three months before, he had heard Drory say that “ he 
should like to shove her oil', as he was carrying things 
on too far and was apprehensive of getting into trouble.” 
A labourer named Uubhuid, employed oh Drury's farm, 
Mud that his master went out at half post six or seven 
on Saturday night, when lie said he was going to Brent¬ 
wood with some iggs. anil two iuhalntauts of lireut- 
wmul saw Drory then- about eight or a little later. 
Professor Taylor, of Guy’s Hospitul, gave evidence 
resfaeting mailis of blood found on the trousers worn 
by Drory on the night of the murder. The coroner, 
in charging tin jury, remarked that Drory’s having hi-en 
at lirentw nod at eight o'clock was not inconsistent with 
bis having committed the murder at half-past six. The 
r-Mill of tin investigation was a verdict of Wilful 
Murder uguiu-t '1 humus Drory, and he was committed 
lor ti ial at the A-sizes. 

A Jh v/.ern/e ulU-mpt at Rubber;/ was made during toe 
night ol Sunday the 1:1th, in the house of Mr. Uolford, 
in the Urgent A Park. Several men broke into the 
house; the servant' were alarmed, rose, armed them¬ 
selves and utbnkcd the robbers, one of whom they 
wounded and captured. Ou the following day the pn- 
mmht was brought Indore the Maryleboue Police C’ourt, 
and tv number ot witnesses were examined. The prisoner 
called himself William Dyson. Mr. Holloed, it appears, 
is in America, .lamesPaul, the butler, had secured the 
house ou the night ill question. About two o’clock in 
the morning he licarj a noise; he gotoup, and saw the 
shallow of a man on the lawn; Paul dressed and armed 
himself, roused the groom and footman and armed 
them, uud then awoke two couahmen in the stables, 
giving one a loaded gun and the other a pitchfork. 
These iurees wqpc stationed about tlic house. Three 
men were M'un to leave too banquetting-romii, and one 
of these was Dyson; he was knocked down by a coach¬ 
man wito a pitchfork, and two men grappled him till 
the police come. Another of the roblvcrs was seen run¬ 
ning away; the butler snapped one lock ol' a double- 
barrelled pistol, but It missed lire, anil as toe robber ran 
liehiud a bush, Paul fired the other barrel. The under- 
coachmnn had fired his gan as soon as lie saw tbe three 
nioti descend from a window; one exclaimed, “O God!” 
as if be had been struck. Dyson only was caught, the 
others having disappeared for a time. When search was 
made, Mood was limnd near the bush at which toe 
butler had fired; and there were traces of blood over 
Mime fences, for a considerable distance. Nothing of note 
was found on Dyson. Hut at the houso tbe officers picked 
up some pieces of candle, a crowbar, part of an ormolu 
ornament broken from a figure in the bonquettiug- 
room, a sling formed of a laxgo stone tied in a handker¬ 
chief, and a hat; there were shot-hides in the hat, and 
marks of blood on tor inside. The rubbers had entered 
by a window, which they hod forced open with a crow¬ 
bar. The prisoner was remanded. 



TEE HOUSEHOLD HAitBATIVE. 
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Onthe evening of the 14th a Robbery w*» eonunittod by Mr.Austen,, who moved for a committee to report 
et Mellow (p«e, near AbbotekcreweJL m Devonshire. upon the means of Adopting a rural police. The motion 
The jweprietoT was absent, and bed left toecareof toe wasagreed to without opposition.; but Colonel Chakmer 
househi hi* three daughters j who had just retired to remarked, that though the neighbouring county of 
bed when they heard a noioe bdow, a» of some pettpp* Essex was paying 16,0001. a-yearfor thoir oonztabutsiy, 
breaking into toe house. The eldest of ithera, about this did not prevent the recent commission of 4 man 
fourteen years of age,jum: d out of bed, struck a light, dreadful murder. Captain Mangles in supporting the 
-which she gave to her sisters, and, arming herself with motion said, that the utmost terror prevailed in the 
two pistols, walked down over the stairs, followed by county, and a general feeling of insecurity existed in 
her sisters. On entering the parlour, they found every- the minds of the inhabitants, which was very much 
thing in confusion, papers lying about, and the desk increased by the dreadful occurrence that hod recently 
rifled. The burglars fled on the entrance of the girl; taken place. For his own part, his own house had been 
and the young lady with the pistols jumped from the armed for along time, and he never went to bed without 
parlour-window on to the lawn, and fired both otter having a six-barrelled revolving pistol under his pillow, 
them. The thieves had stolen some money, papers, An inquest has been held at Guy's Hospital on the 
and plate; but being eager to got ofT, they dropped body of a lad named Robert Minton, an apprentice to a 
some plate on the lawn, which was recovered in the tailor in the city, who, it was alleged, had Died from 
morning. _ Neglect. It appeared that he worked from six o’clock 


effected an entrance through a window insutficioutly stated that his muster’s wife tt 
secured. On one occasion a house-dog, which hud been hud come home some days bed 

relied on, entirely failed to do’his duty. In most cases bad; he was crying, and said, “ Oil", God bus heard my 
the criminals were detected, and a number of them have prayer.” He begged of witness to take him away from 
been committed for trial at different assizes. his place. The mother went to the mistress, and asked 

Mr. and Mrs. Coplcstone, the landlord and landlady her to let the deceased have a basin of cruel as he was 

-A ...__ .1_n..J _ :n nu_i_ „ n - - - - - 


Iiui Having uuen. wusnru lor mm* years, ills mother 
stated that his master’s wife treated him unkindly. Us 
had come home some days before, apd said he w as very 
bad; he was crying, and said, “ OliTOod has beard my 


of the Queen Square Tavern, at Bath, were Asm tilled very ill. The reply was, “ Gruel indeed ; what next r" 
and dreadfully tcotmtled with a Ilazor, on the 17th, by The jury found that the lad had died of typhus fever, 
a person named Ogle Wallis, who lodged in their house, and gave their opinion that he hud been very unkindly 
He was leaving the house, with kin portmanteau, when, treated. 

hiB rent being in arrear, the landlord insisted that he Several men have died from Drinking Spirits to 
should pay it before carrying off his goods. Wallis flew j Excess. A largo body were employed at Liverpool in 
on the landlord, and attacked him with a razor; and repairing an embankment, when a puncheon of rum 
Mrs. Coplcstone, coming to his assistance, was attacked was waslu-d ashore from a wrecked vessel. They ini- 
in the same manner. Both were cut in the hands and mediately seized the prize, disputing and lighting for 
face, and toe husband so mueli injured that for some its contents. In every direction the men were to be been 
time his life was in danger. Wallis then tried to escape prostrate from the effects of their immoderate <ir.eights, 
from the house, but was seized in the vicinity. He was and it is matter of astonishment, that rnanv uuf not 
brought before the magistrates, and Mrs. Coplcstone perish in endeavouring to reach their homes through an 
and other*were examined; but,as Mr. Coplestoae was 'adjoining marsh. Two or three were taken up dead, 
unable to attend, the prisoner was remanded. land several others iu a dangerous state. One of the 

On the 19th, the master and crew of the Lowestoft dead was a strong young man of twenty-live, who has 
steamer, were Assaulted by a body of Wreckers, while ; left a widow and family. 

giving assistance to a vessel stranded in the vicinity ul'i A S umbo of eases of Crime have occurred during 
Lowestoft harbour. The owners of the stranded vessel • this month, the details of which t he* been found 
had contracted with the Harbour Company, who had impossible to pin ; but they have hrit iu noticed 
undertaken to hring the vessel into port by means o( in the .Summary, 
their steamer; but a number of the bcaehmeit, resolving . 

to secure the salvage to themselves, proceeded to the 

Wreek in boats loaded with stones, and commenced a NARRATIVE flT? IPf TliPVT AVTi 

Violent attack on the crew of the steamer with stones xVAIttlAii VUi Ur ALUDLy T AM) 

and boat-hooks, wounding several of them severely, and DlOAoIBit. 

driving, them from their employment. Two of the Accounts have been received of the Shipwreck , ’ the 
ringle a der * were brought before the chairman of the Mary Florence, a vessel which left England in February 
quarter sessions,;, one was fined 4£, wliich wua immedi- j last with a supply of coals for the Peninsular and 
ately paid by his comrades; and the other was discharged Oriental Steam Navigation Company at Aden. This 
unpumahed, the mam.'trate at the same time addressing [disaster was attended with most melancholy circuni- 
to» *“«n upon the illegality and disgraceful nature of stances. The muster, Captain Christopher Short, had a 
ttor pMWedmgs. ’ small share in the vessel, lie was accompanied by his wile, 

_ Xt the Central Criminal Court on tlyf 23rd, Ebzabeth and the crew, consisting of first and second officers 
GBdaj, a decent, careworn looking woman, with an carpenter, steward, and twelve seamen. The ship, as h* 
““ant in her arms, surrendered to take her trial for states, came in sight of the Comoro Islands in the 
Bipamy. The evidence proved that in June, 1836, the Mozambique Channel on the 25th of Moy, and Cape 
prisoner was named to her first husband, who turned Guardaii, on the 3rd of June. The latter is a bead 
out to be an habitual felon, and she suffered brutal ill- land, forming the extreme eastern portion of the Aft- i-m 
treatment at hia hands. Subsequently he was trans- coast, a few "hundred miles S.E. of the port of Aden 
ported for seven yearn, leaving her with one child quite and the entrance of the lied Sea. It was about four 
destitute, whom it appeared she had honestly brought o’clock in the afternoon when the Cape, as the master 
up by hard febour, and her conduct had been most supposed it to be, was sighted—though, from what has 
exemplary. Oneedwnag her husband’s period of traus- since transpired, it is evident he was mistaken, and that 
portation he had written to her, and hearing no more of he had taken the tops of high monntauis inland for the 


•take proved fetal, for 
ship ran ashore. An 


second husband was a most respectable man and much unsuccessful attempt was made next day to get her off 
attached to her, and they lived comfortably until the with the assistance of the natives, who affected to be 
return of the first husband from transportation about friendly, and it was determined to land the Ship’# stores 
wirec months ago. The jury found her gudty, but re- and other valuables on.the beach. On toe afternoon of 
commended her to mercy, and she waa aentenced to one the second day, as the weather was iw.j ttlfT , MM 

month s imprisonment. it was determined to effect a passageforMnT Short,but 

^ At the hut Surrey quarter sessions, the subject of this was no sooner done than the natives seised her, and 
i*¥\ Cate $ (Jnnut m the counto, and toe drove the sailors who accompanied her into toe sea. 
deficiency in the police arrangements, waa introduced Captain Short believing, it would seem, that any 
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attempt to move hi* wife and, comrade* would be £)hthcibveniiig of the 29th ult., a* the down-train was 

unavailing, left the place next day In the long-boat proceeding between Waleotandupton^ Magna station*, 
with the remaining portion of hie crew. They took a a man named Darnel Budgets, agitate in the employ of 
course along the coast, and after enduring great privation Mr. Nightingale and Captain Muekfcstan of Shrewsbury, 
and barbarous treatment from the natives wherever was riding in the gurind'a or break'van with several 
they landed, they succeeded in-reaching Muscat. others, among whom was his wifa, standing up (there 

A* soon as Captain Short had partially recovered from being no room for them in the carriages); he was 
the exposure add privation ho had endured during the leaning against the side-doors, when they new open, and 
fifteen days and nights at sea in the long boat, he sought ho was precipitated out. The train was going at great 
a passage in the first vessel for Bombay. On his arrival speed at the time. Immediate search was made for 
there lie communicated the circumstances to the Burgess, who was discovered near the opposite rails with 


i-uni'-d out 1' 


authorities, and prevailed on them to despatch n steamer his skull dreadfully fractured, and quite dead. It is 
to attempt the rescue of his wife and the portion of his ! supposed that in fulling his head must have pitched 
crew who were left behind. Before she sailed, however, j against the rail on the other line, the concussion of 
intelligence arrived from Aden that a portion of the crew j which, from the great velocity of the train, must have 
had been taken off (he coast by Captaiu Ramsay, of the j caused instant death, lie has left a wife and ten 
Columbia, on the 12th of August; but that the remainder, j children. . 

ami also Mrs. Short, hud perished in an attempt to j The exton-ive premises of Messrs. Brooke, tallow 
c-eann from the natives. It is now ascertained that j melters and chandlers, in the Southwark Bridge Road, 
poor Mrs. Short, with the other sufferers, met their fate ; were llurnt bairn on the night of the 3rd. While the 
on the eveuing or tlic same day that they landed from ; workmen were melting tallow in a large pan, the mass 
the wreck. She contrived to free herself from the caught tire: the men attempted to smother it, hut were 
dutches of the nutiu-s, and rushed down to the beuch obliged to retreat, linden a few moments the flames 
where the boat's irew were assembled. They managed spread in every direction. An engine-station was placed 
to get the boat which broke away from the wreck when , iiuniediati ly opposite the spot, and in five minutes the 
Captain .Short was about coming off with assistance; : engine was at work; but from the combustible nature of 
urn! at tlic earnest entreaties of Mrs. Short it was ; the stock, the firemen could do nothing to save the fac- 
i|(-.U'rmiiii> 1 to make an attempt to regain the ship. | torv; however, they prevented the fire from getting 
Amidst so great a surf it appeared hopeless, but the feur a firm hold on the contiguous buildings, 
of remaining in the hands of the natives during the I Mr. Hatchwelllhostatuni-mastcr at Bury St. Edmund*, 
night induced them to risk it. The boat was got off, i nnd Mr. TV niton, the station-master at Thurston, on the 
but was soon swampc d, anil all of thi m jwri-heil. ! Eastern Union Kail wav, wen* Accuir.nhr'hj Killed on 

The Overland M lil bus brought n< ws of the Wreck o f ; the morning of the 4th. Having sonic business which 
Three Tiv» Indmmcn. The Ariadne of Greenock sailed , required speedy eonveynnee, they seat, d t him selves on 
from {■•dcutt.i for England in Juh ; auri about three \ the top of one of the carriage* ; and in passing under a 
weeks aftei w'urds a wreck wu- discovered near 1‘almyr.is' j bridge, their head- struck the arch with a force which 
Taint, on the coast of India, which proved to In- the ' caused tile instant death of both. At the inquest, the 
Ariadne, without a living stud on hoard. The chii f j engineer of the line .-tilted that their riding on the roof 
mute was picked op by a sieaime, twthe days utter the ofthc carriage, was a breach of discipline, and that they 
vessel wile wrecked; In: hail n:i ,, uerl tin .and on a >-pur. had subju ti d thenisvlses to dismis--.il tor leaving tlnar 
and was nearly rje id hvm c haustimi. It appi ured ■ stations without order. T hey hud been ten years in the 
from what in ■lid *h'it lot m.isler and irew had been j service of tin company. 


to -i i i ■.! b, ,n a gale of wind,uml it was ; Mr. M’Neil. sheriff substitute of TVigtonshirc, »cat 
d 'h it --'l la-.t pc i a. hud. The Manchester, of Killed on the 6th, by ,i full from his dog-cart. The 
i ki off ''. Ul .y,, ’»i.i" \ on tlic (>tli horse took lright, and the boy who drove being unable 
■i lew days sail ‘ alLUi..i :hc people on to hold him. Mr M'Xeil, in seising the ruin*, wa* 

i•.!■.' ii .’ \\ the b mts in t'e, • so • w, m I,, pieces.— , thrown upon the road and almost immediately expired. 

1 .S'-reel, also of London, l and red on the A Fatal let »</< at took place on the 8th, in the 

■•■■•riii’u. oi file Sith/if July, hut tie crew were saved. Bristol Channel. A party of gentlemen hired a boat at 
i, ■ jo - ni' tlic nine ships exceeded lOb.dlKIf. sterling. ] Bristol to take u trip 1 down the Channel. It blew a 
i tbiet Met /ns Ikulit by a dreadful nnideut on the si iff gale when they set out; nnd tlic boat, through the 
d''b of Vpteinhir. at the‘Derby Hailwav Station. A mismiunigemt iu of an amateur steersman, was caplized 
mi.eiie-ageil man, of rather shabby exterior, hud men on the return lioinetvturds. Seven of the party were 
ol.—n oil in the station-yard in the course of the evening. , saved by some boats wmieh happened to he near; hut 
t he b.ifidnn mail-truin'arrived as usual at half past ten, ! four—Mr. Evan Ji Meries, Mr. Thomas Rich, Mr. George 
and live stoker imagined hr could detect a slight collision Tucker, anil Mr. William Lodge (who was the steers- 
whon near a luggage-train that had arrived shortly man), were unfortunately drowned, 
before. Upon mentioning this cireumstaine, un uxumi- There was A Storm of extraordinary extent and 
uutiou took place, when the body of the man who had violence oil Sunday and Monday, the 6th and 7th. The 
been observed in the yard in .tlic former part of the wind, from the Mouth and West-south-west, drove the 
.■vetting, was discovered in a shockingly mutilated water out of thoiThames to such an extent, that at low 
. audition. The whole of the carriages hiul passed over tide on Monday the river was almost (innavigable. In 
u. Near to the body were three parcels which he had tile Tool, tiers' of vessels were aground; uml even the 
suceceded in extracting tram the luggage-carriage*, and small steamers could not ply aboye bridge.—At Notting- 
it appeared evident that he was engaged in robbing the j liam, much dnmage was done to buildings. A toll and 
carriages when the London train came up. j insecurely-built stack of chimneys, with portions of the 

On the 28th of September an Expiation of Fire-damp \ roof, fell into a street at a place where a number of 
took place at Coed Foeth coalpits, near Wrexham, ! persons hail assembled round Wombwcll’s show; a bov 
whereby three men were killed and two others deape -1 was killed on the spot, and a woman was so maimed 
rately injured. At the inquest on their bodies a verdict j that her life is in danger, and a good many other persons 
was returned of Accidental Death. The jury recorded ] were seriously hurt.—Disasters to shipping are reported 
their opinion that no blame could bo attached to the from the coasts at all points, but in most eases without 
proprietor or to the manager of the pit, it being found, loss of life. The J unrow Jontjc, a Dutch galliot, was 
on examination, ventilated in the usual way. During wrecked in the East Bay of Duiurcness, and only one 
uuamination of one of the witnesses, it transpired man of the crew was snved.—The storm was very 
that the pit was much more subject to sulphur than any violent at Dover. The sea rose to a great height, 
°i™f i® that part. The coroner drew the attention flooding the quays and promenades. The works which 
of all present to the importance of u*ing the safety-lamp, were being carried on for the construction of the harbour 
The men, m reply, said that it gave so imperfect a light of refuge were completely destroyed. Enormous piles, 
they could not get near as much coal with the safety- eighteen inches square, were snapped asunder, and 
“®P *■ they could do with a candle. The coroner everything upon them overthrown. Three large diving- 
««tended that was a trifling consideration compared bells, which were used in the construction of the works, 
wtth the misery e nt ai le d by these dreadful accidents. were carried away into the sea. The works have Ihscu 
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him enter, deliberately laid hold of hie 


d pounds.—At Liverpool, great damage ns, and eehrimridtig to within two or three yards of him 
the shipping,' even in the decks. .A fired, nd literally tore,open the belly and side of the 
‘ ich left too port on unfortunate mew. It is needles* to say he died instan- 
etrmdk on the Barbo neoutly, The poor man had sent hie wife to America 
way. As soon ae the last summer, awl expected to join her os .soon as she 
so life-boot was taken would bk able to aead him a remittance. 


ITdfprhn for the eoMt of Amaa, struck an the Bubo neoutly, The poor man had tent hie wife to America 
•Bjifc, at the mouth- of the Mersey. As so cm ee the last summer, and enacted to join her as .soon as she 
peasant was known, the Magazine life-heat was taken would bk able to aead him a remittance, 
jtafcet‘eteam-tug to the locality, end managed to- reaeuc ^ ■ 

thirteen person*; but the first and second mate, and 

twenty-one of toe crew perished. The Arcturus, from SOCIAL, SANITARY, AND MUNICIPAL 

Xbmil, struck on Crosby Point, and became a total wreck; m?nr<T>wcc 

‘ die pilot end first mate wore drowned. The Aurora, HUVxxtliOO,, 

from Cardiff, was also lost, seer Holyhead; but her 0 N * of the letters on “ labour and the Poor,” recently 
people escaped.—Two vessels ware lost on the sands off published in the Morning Chronicle, contains some 
Yarmouth, within sight of a fishing-lugger, which Jiemarkable Omnibus Statistics. The total number of 
could render no assistance. One ship was dashed to omnibuses traversing the streets of London is about 
pieces; the other struck the sands, got' off again, and 3000, paying duty (including mileage),averaging HI. per 
then.foundered: every soul perished. From the sire of month c-ach, or 324,0001. per annum. Tin: number of 
the vessels, it is calculated that twenty men must have conductors and drivers is about 700, paying annually 0s. 
been drowned.—Many wrecks and minor casualties are each for their licenses, or 17501. collectively. The 
reported from Wales, but without loss of life. receipts of each vehicle vary from 11. to -li. jhw day; 

On the 8th, about noon, a Boat wait Lost belonging to estimating the whole 3000 at 31., it follows that the 
the Dolphin, revenue-cutter, epBtaiuing five men, one a { entire sum expended annually in omnibus biro by the 
Custom-house officer, and four rowers. When leaving u ! people of London amounts to no less than 3,286,0001. 
brigthey had boarded opposite Woolwich Dockyard, they \ The average journey, as regards length, of each omnibus, 
cast off at the moment the Sylph, "Woolwich Company \ j is six miles, and that dJstunee is, in same cases, travelled 
steam-packet, was approaching; and before the boat I twelve times a day by each omnibus. Taking the ave- 
eould get out of the way and the steamer cased, it was | rage as between forty-five and fifty miles a day travelled 
cut in two, and the whole of the men went under the , by curb omnibus, and computing the omnibuses running 
wheel of .the steamer. Four of the men were saved; j daily at 30.0, we find a travel ” of upwards of 140,000 
hut on*, named Manning, was drowned, and another ' miles daily, or a yearly ” travel” of more than fifty 
severely hurt. There was no blame attached to the millions of miles, bn each of its journeys, an omnibus 
Sylph, as her captain and crew fhd all in their power to carries on the average fifteen persons. 'Nearly Ml are 
avert the accident. licensed to carry twenty-two (thirteen inside and nine 

On the 8th, on Explosion occurred at the powder- out1, and that number perhaps is sometimes exceeded, 
nulla of Messrs. Hall, near Fa vers ham. Fniviwntiully while fifteen is a fair computation; for as every omnibus 
the workmen were not in tlte mill at the time ; and the I has now the fares of 3d. and 6rf.. there are two sets of 
damage was confined to the destruction of the building passengers, and the number of fifteen through the whole 
in winch the explosion took place. distance on each journey of the omnibus, is (as luu been 

A little boy of seven yean old was literally Cut to said,) a fair computation, for sometimes the vehicle is 
Pieces ax Newton, near Maligate, in Yorkshire, on the almost empty, as a set-oil' to its being crammed at other 
9th. _ He was the son of Smith Deuce, a brick-maker, times. This computation shows the daily *■ trawl,” 
and had gone into the brick-shed where his lather reckoning ten journeys a day, of 4.10,000 passengers. 

' worked. The day in this yard is worked by machinery. Thus we might be led to believe that -about one-fourth 
being put into an aperture filled with day-knives, anil I of the entire population of the metropolis and its suburbs 
the whole set in motion by steam-power. The engine on — men, women, and children; tike inmates of hospitals, 
this occasion was at work, ami the poor child accidentally gaols, and workhouses ; paupers, peers, and their families 
fell.in amongst the knives, and was instantly killed. all included—were doily travelling in onirtbu. But 
A Destructive Eire broke out on the evening of the j it must be borne in mind tlmt aamost omui'i.c. travellers 
19th, on the premises of Mr. Bennington, a painter and | use that convenient umde of conveyance a< -«a»t twice n 
glazier, in Grange Load, Bermondsey, in consequence j day. we may compute the number of ind tiduuls ut 
of Mr. Bennington having let a lighted candle fall into ! 225,0(10, or, allowiug three journeys as an average daily 
Some liquid varnish which he () was preparing. Several I travel, at 150,000. The extent of individual travel per- 
nagisBS were speedily on the spot, hut owing to the j formed by some* of the omnibus drivers is enormous, 
want xjf water they were comparatively useless, and Mr. i One man staled that he had driven ” his bus ” 72 miles 
’Bennington's premises, his furniture, atoek in trade, | (12 stages of six miles) every day for six years, with the 
wore totally consumed. He was not insured, and his exception of twelve miles less every second (Sunday, so 
family, who a few hours previously were in comparatively | that this man had driven in six years, 179,608 miles, 
affluent .circumstances, have been reduced to a state of An Experimental School for Juvenile JJcUm/ucnts has 

utter destitution. ! been formed at Aberdeen by Mr. Watson, the sheriff 

On the 19tb, Mr. Longfield, a druggist in Leeds, was i A preliminary mooting Was hold on the evening of the 
nearly kiU'-Jlby the Imprudent use of Kaphtha; while 1 7th, in the soup-kitchen in Loch Street, which nos been 
pouring this substance from a large into a smaller vessel, - appropriated for She school. About thirty young thieves 


Hamas, and wsus so dreadfully burned that for some time their treat. The sheriff urged the boys to come back 
it was doubted whether he would recover. next morning at eight, to be fed, taught, and amused all 

On the evening of the 23rd a young man was Killed day, and get homo in the evening at seven. They would 
at the terminus of the London and South-Western have (he said) a little work to do, they would get 
iiailwny, Waterloo Road. A number of mm worsen- abundance of food, useful instruction, and plenty of play, 
gaged at the usual hour making ready the train for The school would be open for two months, and by that 
Southampton, when Thomas Martin, one of the com- time, he hoped employment would be got for the tag 
pony’s porters, made an attempt to cross through a boys, and the younger might be transferred to bite of 
vacancybetween a naonherofcarriages. Unfortunately the Juvenile Industrial Schools. On bis appealing to 
,.*t that instant six or -seven men, who did not perceive them whether they wished to live hunntly or not, 
/that Martin was-crossing the rails, pushed a number of vehement responses of “ Yes, yes,” were returned. In 
ejmtrrispes forward with such violence as to fiiree the answer to their previous statement, that their parents 
jgtior fellow against the buffer* of the carriages He was required them to do something to help them, the sheriff 
, gaoedily extricated, and removed to fit. Thomas's Hus- said tlto* nothing was mere necessary than that their 
' where he died soon after his admission. parents should got food, but if they came to the school 

^fitaLthe night of the 23rd, a bailiff maenad Andy was and gave sufficient evidence of their need, th«y would 
BmfSffeaa at Newtown, in Tipperary. He want to serve get it, or the boy# might take it homo to them aLgiight. 
in order foam, the Tipperary Bank on Luby, a former, This promise drew forth joyous expression*. The hays 
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agreed to acme to the s chool , oapresring their wrilHng- 
ness to work. The ages of the/beys wen fourteen unit 
wider—none be hwadmttted’abevethlrteenyeaMof age. 
On At opening orfoo Wheel, twenty-two boy* presented 
tbeaRmi end ware next dev admitted. Since then, 
the attendance bee continued foe«aaui, and the attention 
to work and study has been, with the aid (A' a Mttfc 
corporal castigation, very satisfactory. 

An 'act of Munificent Charity has been done by Mies 
He ward, of York Place. She ho* assigned over to 
trustees 45,000*., far the erection of twenty-one houses 
on her property at Pinner, near‘Harrow, in the form of 
a orescent; the centre house for the trustees, the other 
twenty houses for the nee of twenty widows, who are to 
occupy them free of rent and taxes, and also to receive 
50/. a-yeor dear of all deductions. The widows of naval 
men to have the preference, then those of military men, 
and, lastly, those of clergymen; none hut persons of 
pood character to be selected, to he chosen or dismissed 
tor misconduct by the trustees. The (b ed is now 
enrolled in Chancery, ami approved of bv the laird 
Chancellor. The trustees arc the Earl of Yingal, and 
W. A. Mackinnon, Esq., M.P. 

The J-'rre Grammar School at Richmond, erected a* a 
testimonial to the memory of the late Canon Tate, who 
was one of the most successful teachers in England, was 
opened with much ceremony on the 3rd. The Arch¬ 
bishop of York, the liishop of Ripen, the Karl of 
Zetland, the Karl of I/ovelace. tlie Mayor anrl Corpora¬ 
tion of Richmond, with many other person* ol‘ distinction, 
took part in the proceedings. 

A general meeting of the Soriety for Promotion 
Christian Knoir/citi/H, was held on the 1-t of October; 
Archdeacon Sinclair in the chair, ll appeared by a 
letter from the Bishop of Montreal (Dr. Euiford), tiiat 
he had arrived in his diocese, and met with a gratifying 
reception bolh tram clergy ami laity. Various letter*, 
were read from several colonial prelates, including tin- 
Bishops of Toronto, Qucticc, Eredrictnn, Adelaide, 
Newfoundland, Antigua, and Cape Town, and grunt* 
were voted towards * ho erection of ehurchos and other 
otjects in their several sees. On the application of 
tfr. 'Gobat, Bishop of the English Church in Jerusalem, 
a large supply of the Society's version of psalm- in 
Arabic was granted for distribution in the East. An 
interesting litter from the Rev. William Armstrong, 
chaplain at Valparaiso, respecting the exemplary 
community forming the population of Pitcairn’s Island, 
was listened to with much interest. The sum id' I.IKhM. 
was voted towards the new bishopric in the settlement of 
Canterbury, New Zealand.: and 3,001V. wa a placed «t the 
disposal of the Bishop of Toronto, towards the endow¬ 
ment «f a college in eimneetion with the Church of 
England in his diocese. Many schools and Undine 
libraries in England anil Wales were aided with grants 
of books, as were also poor emigrants quitting the 
English shore. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert has Presented a 
Jionatien of 50i. in aid of the Association for the Estab¬ 
lishment of Evening Classes for young men. 

(}n the 10th, the Common Council of London Voted a 
Grant of one hundred guineas in aid of the Jews' Free 
School, whore 11(K) children are well mid morally taught. 
A similar sum was granted to the Church of England 
Sunday School Institute. 

Tho*A'«p Stamp Act came into operation on the 10th 
hurt. The follow ing arc some of its most important 
articles. An agreement, or memorandum of an agree¬ 
ment, where the matter shall he of the value of 20/. or 
xmwards, will be liable to a duty of only 2s. firf, where 
the same does not* exceed 1080 words, and according to 
its length, a progressive duty of 2*. BV. On bonds not 
oxoeemng 50 1. the duty will tie only Is. 6V.; and so on. 
Tim ad valorem duty wiH be ehargod to 7s. 6rf. o* 800/., 
and when the same shall exceed 366/., then for evory 
100/., and also for any fractional pwfref 100/., theeharge 
*»• hd. The several kinds of bonds known hi 
the law am sot forth, and the duties prescribed according 
to the amount. With respect to conveyances of proporty, 
where foe purchase wr eonaide ration therein or thereupon 
mqpmewdshaH not exceed 25/., a duty of 2». M., and so 
on expensively 1»680/., when (he duty will-be 3/.,«»d 
10r. for every additional 1Q0/. As (o leases of lands, 


tenements, foe., at a yearly veat without premium, the 
duty arid he according to tike yearly rent, from 64. to 
We., which last mentioned duty wifi be when the rest 
does not exceed 1U/. At ad rml er e m is charged on the 
premium paid. On mo rt g ages thaduty will be Is. 3d., 
where the man does not exceed 80/., up to 7s. 64., for 
360/.; and beyond (hot sum, 2*. 64. for every additional 
169/. Settlements ore liable to a higher rate of duty; 
when tire value of the property settled upon any good 
"t valuable consideration, other than u hottA fide 
pecuniary consideration, does not exceed MW/., foe duty 
will be for., and an additional St. on every 166/. Sellers 
of receipt stamps are now allowed 71. 16s. in the MM/., 
in lieu of one half per cent. 

The -Veto County Courts Act contains a provision, 
under which actions ean be tried in the County Court for 
j mori! than 50/. It is •■nacted by the 17th section, that 
; if the parties shall agree, by a memorandum signed by 
i them or their attorneys, the County Court may try 
1 action* beyond the amount limited, or auv action in 
which thi title to land, whether of freehold, copyhold, 

1 leasehold, or other tenure, or to any tithe, toll, market, 

1 or other franchise, shall be in question, it also contains 
' a provision respcetuie professional remuneration, where- 
bv an attorney shall be entitled to a sum not exceeding 
1/. 1(1*. for his foes and cost*, where the debt or demand 
claimed shall not exceed '.ini., or 21. in any other cause 
within the jurisdiction given by the act; and in no caae 
shall anv fee dividing ’ll. 1*. fid. In- allowed for employ¬ 
ing a barrister as counsel in the cause, und the expense 
of employing a harrisVT in - any attorney either by plain- 
titi' or deieudant shall not he allowed on taxation of 
eusts unless bv order id' the judge. 

A Tempi ranee J-i-stiral was held on the 14th, at the 
l/imlmj Tavern. The company, between five and six 
hundred, were entertained with tea, speeches, and , 
■■ temperance melodies ’’ The principal speaker was 
Mt. George Cruirk-hunk. the eelebrufeil nrtist, who was i 
vi heuiently applauded. He was there, be said, to 
declare lit* adhesion to that great and glorious rause. 
lie had been a teetotaller three .years awl a half; ho 
was sorry he lmtl not Iwit so all liis life; Imt he would 
keep the pledge now ns long a* he existed. He had 
twice had wine prescribed as a medicine, but he had 
refused it at tin risk of his life. In the room in which 
ihcr " ere .is-nnhlei), nil tlie great national interest* had 
been from time to time advocated : he had himself acted 
a* sti a aril on occasions when the Into lamented Duke 
ot t 'nmbridge presided—groat and glorious oreasions, but 1 
none of them surpassing in importance thut on which 
, they were assembled. It was gratifying to behold 
a mVethig of teetotallers in one or the hint rooms in the 
City nt l.tiTidoTi. where jvine had fiowetl in torrents, not 
to mention oceans of brandy and whiskey-punch. He 
w'entij attended a costermongers' supper and ball, both 
, which passiii otl' ve*v pleasantly; two drunken men 
; forced themselves into the assembly with n view to 
' create a disturbance, but the good sense and sobriety of 
! the company completely defeated their object. Ho 
. regretted that he had not the means of rendering pecu- j 
' niarv assistance %> this cause, but he hoped to be abb? to 
' aid it with his pencil or pen. Emm his previous efforts 
in this way he had not derived the least profit; hut jf 
. they had promoted the temperance cause in (he slightest 
; degree, be was satisfied. It appeared bv a statement 
! read by one of the secretaries, that it is intended to 
i make some characteristic demonstration at the time hf 
' the great Industrial Exhibition of 1851. 

A new mode of Appropriation of the Prisons of the 
Metropolis to distinct, classes of offenders came into opera¬ 
tion at the beginning of this month. All the female 
prisoners, and all male prisoners under seventeen yean 
of age, were removed from the House of Correction at 
Cokllmthfiidds to the House of Correction at West¬ 
minster ; ami nil male prisoner* above seventeen were 
removed from the latter place to ColdbethileH*. Pri¬ 
soners committed under foe Hockney Carriage Act.smd 
for want of sureties, were removed from hath those 
prisons to the House of Detention. Nearly 900 persons 
wets* thus transposed. 

Negotiations have been entered into with foe Lords 
of foe Admiralty and Government authorities for the 
establishment of a Submarine Telegraph across St. 
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George's Channel, upon a similar though much more 
exteaatao Kale to that now being undertakes between 
Esglwty$,«iHl France. From the extreme wettern coaat 
of Ireland to Halifax, the nearest telegraphic etation in 
Jmm$ 5*, the distance is 2156 failes; ana a* this might 
he accomplished by the steamen in fire or six days, it 
ia apprehended that England, by means of telegraphic 
'pOmmunicstion, may be put in pouesaion of intelligence 
. Jram America in six days, instead of as now in twelve or 
■fourteen. 

All operations connected withtAe Submarine Telegraph 
between England and France are now suspended till 
next spring. The interval will be employed in manu¬ 
facturing the wire cables and other apparatus, so that 
the electric line may be completed by May. Messrs. 
Fox & Henderson, the contractors for the completing of 
tho Cork and Bondon Railway, have been declared con¬ 
tractors for making the wire cables. 

An inquiry of a very serious character, which has been 
going on ihr some time into the character of some of the 
Cadets at the Royal Military Academy, Wooltcich, has 
boon brought to a close. In consequence of some prac¬ 
tices too gross to be particularised, by some of the 
students who had recently joined from the new training 
school at Caishalton, the Master-General of the Ord¬ 
nance ordered a committee of inquiry to assemble and 
investigate the circumstances. The first result was the 
d i smi ss a l of three Btudcnts from tho Academy, who had 
been convicted of these practices. The result of the 
labours of the committee has been the expulsion of six 
more out of die ten students who had joined the Aca¬ 
demy, making nine in all, and the peremptory dismissal 
of twenty-three scholars from the Carshnlton School. 

The recent act “to amend the Law relating to 
Benefices in Plurality,” provides that no peigon ap¬ 
pointed to the deanery of any cathedral church Shall be 
allowed to hold the office of head ruler of any college or 
hill within either the Universities of Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge, or tlie office of provost of Eton College, or of 
warden qf Winchester College, or of master of the 
Charter-house, together with his deanery. This enact¬ 
ment is not to apply to the dean of the Cathedral Church 
of Christ in Oxford, as chief ruler of the college there 
main tai n ed. Heads of colleges in the universities are 
not to hold cathedral preferment except in cases where 
benefices or cathedral preferments may be permanently 
attached to or form part of the endowment of the office. 

A Ball was given to the Inmates of SI. Luke’s Hos¬ 
pital,’ upon St. Luke’s day, the 18th. It was the first 
occasion of this kind which has taken place at St. Luke’s, 
and from the successful issue of the undertaking it may 
be .expected to be repeated. Between sixty and seventy 
of the patients, men and women, were assembled at six 
o’clock in the evening in the gi%uthall, and music being 


ich more perpetual presentation to a bed, the right to be exercised 
between by the Prince of Wales. 

era coast On Friday, the 26th a Brand Banquet was given at 
bation in York by the Lord Mayor and municipality of that city, 
tin might in return far the banquet given in March last by the 
: days, it Lord Mayor of ’London to the municipal towns of the 

S hic United Kingdom. The entertainment, given in the 
ace Guildhall of York, was of the most splendid description, 
twelve or It was honoured by the presence of Prince Albert, 
ninety-four mayors of boroughs, representing all the. 
Telegraph different portions of the United Kingdom; and the 
aided till numerous company included Lord John Russell, several 
in manu- members of the Government, and the Commissioners 
i, so that for the Exhibition of 1861. Among the addresses after 
Messrs, i dinner the greatest interest was excited by that of 
[ileting of Prince Albert, after his health had been proposed by 
ared con- the Lord Mayor of York and drank with the utmost 
enthusiasm. His Royal Highness dwelt upon the pre- 
i has been parations for and prospects of the approaching great Kx- 
me of the nibition. “ I see,’’ he said, “ in your anxiety to meet ns, 
tctcA, has her Majesty’s Commissioners, again, a proof of your 
>me prac- earnest and continued zeal in the cause of the approach- 
e of the ing Exhibition. It could not be by the impetus of a 
r training momentary enthusiasm, but only by a steady petse- 
the Ord- verance and sustained efforts, that you could nope to 


changes, wuskept up with great spirit until nine o’clock, when he sow the plan 
when all retired peaceably and cheerfully to their res- its ordeal of doubt, di 
pective apartments. The officers of the establishment, that he hoped ho mi 
With ftsen nurses and attendants as could be spared from with which its exccu 
the galleries, joined merrily in tbet'dance. By this was convinced that : 
means tho confidence of the patients was secured, and England, and the pos 
they showed themselves grateful for the enjoyment Lord John Russell, tl 
Xfforded them, by entering into the amusement without of Carlisle, the Lord 1 
levity or boisterous conduct of any kind. There are at guiihed persons, also 
present 196 patients in the hospital—91 men and 106 A great Diminutiot 
women. The average of cure during the last year was cester and Somerset i 
60| per cent., being a considerable improvement upon to the Quarter Session 
former veam. The tables from the 1 

The Board of Directors of the Asylum for Idiots have shire detailed a decrci 
just issued an appeal to the public. They have under the disposition of tho 
under their core, at Park House, Highgate, and Essex There has been likew 
Hall, Colchester, no less than 129 _ patients, and the taining these houses, 
total number of persons the institution has dependent abundance of labour i 
upon it is 163. There arc now 170 eligible patients visions. In Somerset 
Booking admission at the ensuing election, and the board mas, 1849, them wore 
can only venture to admit fifteen of the number. They but in the year just 
are anxious to erect a. building properly, adapted to the committals were onlj 
care and education of the idiot, which, they say, ought and the character of 
to contain not less than three hundred beds, and winch has been much light 
will be arranged so aa to serve In all respects as a model the. country is to be At 
institution. Her Majesty has set an example of patronage of the working-classi 
by a contribution of 260 guineas, so as -to secure a labour in the country, 


verance and sustained efforts, that you could nope to 
carry out your great undertaking, and ensure for your- 
sclves and the nation an honourable position in the com¬ 
parison which you have invited. If to cheer you on 
your labours, by no means terminated, you should 
require an assurance that that spirit of activity and 
perseverance is ubroad in the country, I can give you 
that assurance on the ground of the information which 
reaches us from all quarters; and 1 can add to it our 
personal conviction, thut the works in preparation will 
be such as to dispel any apprehension for the position 
which British industry will maintain. From abroad, 
also, all accounts which we receive lead us to expect that 
the works to be sent will bo numerous and of a superior 
character. Although we perceive in some countries aa 
apprehension that the advantages to be derived from 
tho Exhibition will lie mainly reaped by England, and a 
consequent distrust in tho effect* of our scheme upon 
their own interests, we must, at tile same time, freely 
and gratefully acknowledge that our invitation has been 
received by all nations with whom communication was 
possible, in that spirit of liberality and friendship in 
which it was tendered, and, that they arc making great 
exertions, and incurring great expenses, in order to 
meet our plans.” His Royal Highness paid a graceful 
tribute to the memory of Sir Robert L’eel; observing 
that, only at their last meeting they were admiring his 
eloquence, and the earnestness with which he appealed 
to them to uphold by their exertions and personal sacri¬ 
fices what was to him the highest object, the honour of 
his country, lie concluded by saying that, viewing tlie 
practical nature of tho English character, ho was pleased 
when he sow the plan of the Exhibition of 1861 undergo 
its ordeal of doubt, discussion, and even opposition ; and 
that he hoped he might now gather, from the energy 
with which its execution was pursued, that the nation 
was convinced that it accorded With the interests of 
England, and the position which she held in the world. 
Lora John Russell, the Archbishop of York, the Earl 
of Carlisle, the Lord Mayor of London, and other distia- 
guished persons, also addressed the meeting.. 

A great Diminution of Crime in. the counties of Glou¬ 
cester and Somerset is apparent from tho reports made 
to tho Quarter Sessions for those counties, just concluded. 
The tables from the House of Correction in Gloucester¬ 
shire detailed a decrease in tho number of prisoners, and 
the disposition of those in charge was much improved. 
There has been likewise a decrease in tlie cost of main¬ 
taining these houses, of 26 per cent., owing partly to an 
abundance of labour and partly to the cheapness of pro¬ 
visions. In Somersetshire for the year ending Miehael- 
mas, 1849, there wore 740 persons committed for trial; 
but in tho year just ended, viz., at Michaelmas, the 
committals were only 689, being a diminution of 162, 
and the character of the various offences on tho wholfe 
has been much lighter. This satisfactory confittfon of 
the. country is to be attributed to the Isia® 

of the working-classes, and the general . attaflSwaqy of 
labour in the country. ■ 
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This Queen and Prince Albert continued to enjoy the 
tranquil residence at Balmoral till the 10th,, on the 
morning of which day they departed for the South. They 
arrived at Edinburgh about aeven in the evonirfg. Pre¬ 
paration* had been made to give a loyal welcome; and 
among the features of the demonstration, was a bonfire 

e l to the height of forty feet on the snmmit of Arthur’s 
. The biasing mass consisted of thirty tons of coal, 
a vast quantity of wood saturated with oil and turpen¬ 
tine, and a thousand tar-barrels. It was kindled at five 
o'clock, and the flames are said to have been seen by the 
Queen for many miles of her route on both sides of the 
Forth.—Her Majesty was received at the decorated 

S latform of the railway by Sheriff Gordon and other 
ignitarics; and a military escort lined the way to Uoly- 
rood Palace.—The Itoyal party left Edinburgh nest 
morning, and nrrived in the evening at Buckingham 
Palace; and on Saturday, the 12th, they went to Osborne. 

The Duchess of Kent arrived in town on the JOth, 
from Dalmohoy, the seat of the Earl of Morton, near 
Edinburgh. . 

Intelligence has been received from the Arctic Expe¬ 
dition iti Search of Sir John Franklin. The North 
Star, which went out os a tender-ship to the expedition 
of Sir James Clark Itoss a year and a half ago, returned 
Unexpectedly to Spithcad on the 28th of September, 
bringing dispatches from the ships of the four expcili- 
ditiun’s which went out early this year. The Prince 
Albert, a ship dispatched in July last, under Captain 
Forsyth, to make a special search beyond Brentford 
Bay, returned to Aberdeen on the ‘20th ult. Dispatches 
from Captain Ommnney, Captain Penny, Sir John Itoss, 
and Captain Forsyth,’ kuve been published by the 
Admiralty; but they throw little or no light on the fate 
of the missing voyagers. It appears that some Esqui¬ 
maux were fallen in with near ('ape York, who told a 
story which was interpreted to be “ that in the winter of 
184t>, when the snow was fulling, two ships were broken 
by the ice a good wav off in llio direction of Cape Dudley 
Diggs, and afterwards burned by a fierce and numerous 
tribe of natives. The ships were not winders—epau¬ 
lettes were worn by some of the white men. A part of 
the crews wen' drowned; the remainder were some time 
in huts or tents, apart from the natives; they had guns, 
but no bulls, were in a weak and exhausted eoudition, 
and were sulisequently killed by the natives with darts 
or arrows." This was the version given by one Adam 
Beck, Captain Ross's Esquimaux interpreter; but 
Captain Penny's interpreter was totally at variance with 
the other, whom he called a liar; and tne commanders of 
the expedition were incredulous as to the story. From 
the information brought by the Prince Albert, It appears 
that what seemed to be truces of the missing expedition 
had been found in the direction of the Wellington 
Channel, a situation that was considered likely. These 
wore, the vestiges of live tents, and the remains of pro¬ 
visions, probably left by a party who had lost their ship 
or ships, but how long ugo there were no means of 
judging. There was a piece of rope, which was sent 
home for examination, and appears to have been pro¬ 
bably a part of the Arctic stores sent from Chatham to 
Woolwich for the Erebus and Terror, in 1840. The 
search waa going on, by all the parties engaged in it, 
with undiminished seal and activity. 

On the 28th of September, Mr. Alderman Muigrove 
was elected Lord Mayor of London. The Sheriffs for 
the ensuing year are Alderman Robert Watson Gordon, 
cutler, and Mr. G. Edm. Hodgkinson, spectacle-maker. 
Thj Bight Hon. J. H. Monahan, late Attorney-Gen¬ 


eral in Ireland, has bean appointed Chief Justice of the 
Common Fleas, subject to any reduction in the salary 
and income of.the office which Parliament may make, in 
accordance with the re|>ort of the committee of the 
House of Commons upon official, diplomatic, and judi¬ 
cial salaries. Mr. Hatchcll, Hie Solicitor - General 
(M.P. for Windsor), becomes Attorney-General, and 
the Solicitor-Generalship is conferred upon Mr. Henry 
Gcorgc Hughes, Q.C., an eminent member of the 
Chancery bar. , 

The licv. Dr. Townsend, recently made Dean of Water¬ 
ford, is raised to the vacant Bishopric of Meath, The 
sec of Meuth yields an annual income of 4000/., with 
extensive patronage. 

Lord Gough has received the freedom of the burgh of 
Inverness. His first triumph in the field was as a lieu¬ 
tenant of light infantry in the 78th Highlanders, raised 
in the immediate vicinity of luvemess. The name of 
Lord Gough immediately succeeds thut of Prince Albert 
on the burgess roll of Inverness. 

The late Vice-Chancellor Sir James Wigram has re¬ 
tired upon an annuity of MOW. 

©fcitu.irii of ftaixblr $rr*mff. 

The IIaih.xwis ok Nki-maxx, nee Lady Augustus Somerset, 
eldest daughter of the llnke ami Duchess of Beaufort, and wife 
of Karon Neumann, formerly Austrian Minister at the Court of 
St. .1 allies's. died In childbed at Vienna, on the 20th ull. 

Mss. M aim; an, the wife of D. Mar Iran, Esq., M.l’.for Oxford, 
was killed in the prime of life, at Cnsiellumarc, near Naples, on 
the anil ult. She was taking a drive in her carriage, when the 
horses took fright and run away, and she. sustained such severe 
injuries that she expired a few hours nflerwards. 

I.oni. Lkkui died at Koiin on the 27th of September, in his 
noth year, lie had left England some weeks before, iur the 
benefit of bis health. 

Tiiomas Amvuit, list).. F.K.S., and F.S.A., for many years 
Treasurer to the Society of Am binaries, died on the 28th ult. at 
his residence, to. James blrecr. Buckingham Gate, in the 7Cth 
ve.ar of his age. 

IIfak-Admirai Nik J. Maiisiiai.i. died on the SOtluiR.at Pen- 
dylfn ii, near I 'onwuy. tin- residence of (leneml Sir C. Smith, in 
ciniscqiieiire of n fall from a gig. He was in the OMh year of his 
age, hud been in the navy halt a century, and was a distinguished 
otheer. 

Mu. .lAirrs Ivor. am. proprietor and landlord of the Fox Inn at 
Woodford, m tih'iiei'stersliire. died on the 2nd, in Ms 93rd year. 
Ilea us the last siiri ivur of the crew of the Royal George, which 
sank nt Spillicad oil the tilth of August, 1782, having escaped 
almost miraculously the fate of his companions. Mr. lngrom 
had seen a great deal of service, having been at the si age of 
Gibraltar, and in many naval actions. Ills sight and health 
acre remarkably good up to within a short time of hi* death, 
(lie was well known on the old coach-road from Gloucester to 
' Bristol, as the coachmen used frequently to pull up to allow 
their passenger* t" see a s eteran whose life had been marked by 
so singular an incident. • 

Miss Sabah Biffin, the celebrated miniature-painter, who was 
bom without hands or arms, died at Liverpool on the 2nd, at the 
age of (Hi. For man v vcmw she supported herself by her art; but 
ns age came on she’fell Into distressed circumstance*, till a small 
annuity w.is purchased for her by subscription, through the 
bcuevideiit exertions of Mr. Richard Itatlihoiie of Liverpool. 

Majoii-Gknkkai. W iNdKovE, of the Royal Marines, died on 
the 7th, aged 70. 

The Rev. Dr. TuwncxBAV, Provost of King’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, died at his residence In Whnpole Street, on the 21st, at 
the age of 73. 

Stn William Wbixom Bxcur.n, Bart, died a few days ago at 
Kallvgibieii. his seat in Ireland. He formerly represented 
Mallow In the House of Commons, and in 1831 he assumed the 
name, of “ Hechcr," In Hen of his patronymic, in accordance with 
the will of bis mother’s brother, and was that year created a 
baronet, lie was born in 1780, and married in 1820 Mil* 
O Ndll, Mia' celebrated tragic actress, who survives him, by 
whom be leaves Issue three sons and two daughters, his eldost 
son Henry, bom In Sept, 182(1, succeeding to the baronetcy. 

The IitiKit of Falmkli.a died at Lisbon, on the 12th. He was 
burled with great pomp and royal honours. 


\ 
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COLONIES AN D D EPENDENCIES. 

; '|WIS■ apparently settled tranquillity of Indie continues to bo matter of congratulation, but whispers of a 
, earning storm against the Directors grow more and more distinct and ominous as the time apnroaohea for 
Sir Chicles Napier's return. Ho had selected the ffth of November as the day on which to begin Ids home- 
; and this may*possibly prefigure both the extent of the meditated “ blow-dip,” and its interception 
btSome WOTy Montoagle. 

■ netn the Colonies there is no worse or better tidings than the eloctibn of Dr. Lang to the Legislative 
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-New South Watoaa Member for the City of Sydney. The contest was a narrow one, nnd its 
i otey prove not unimportant.- It exhibit* the present strength of tiro democratic party in New South 
sin a somewhat grurre light* and ought to receive proper attention from the authorities in Downing 


The accounts by the last Overland Mail are from 
‘Bombay to the 17th September, Calcutta to the 7tk 
Set ten ber, and Hong Kong to the 24 th Almost. 

. The whole of Bntish India was tronouu, but the 
petty civil war on the Nizam’s borders still continued. 

The native state of Chafe seems inclined to rival the 
Nizam’s territories in anarchy and nnsgovemment. It 
will be remembered that some months since an English 
officer was killed aad two guns lost in an attack on 
the fort of a refractory vassal of the King of Oude. A 
second event of the same nature has occurred. The 
Rajah of Esaauggur had shown himself for some time 
unwilling to pay the portion of revenue due from him 
to tho Oude government, and it became the duty of 
Lieutenant F. Orr to obtain these dues from him ; but 
before resorting to more stringent measures he impru¬ 
dently determined on an interview with the Rajah, who 
come attended by 300 aimed followers. Lieutenant Orr 
had with him only a Jemadar’s party of Sepoys. A 
discussion ensued, which terminated with blows. Lieu¬ 
tenant Orr received eleven wounds (seven were severe), 
and was with great difficulty carried off by hi* party, 
who behaved very well, and sustained considerable loss. 
The Rajah lost on his part his brother-in-law and three 
followers, aad was himself wounded. As soon os the 
Rajah’s followers had seen their master safe into his 
fort (which immediately opened a fire of grape on Lieu¬ 
tenant Ore's party), they commenced a pursuit, from 
which Lieutenant Orr with difficulty escaped into the 
districts of a rival Rajah. 

Tho present aspect of the Punjavb is most encouraging; 
the population, now disarmed, have settled down into 
their former habits of industry. The breadth of land 
under cultmtion this season is said to be unprecedented, 
and tile crops are everywhere most promising. 

Sir Charles Napier was to begin his homeward 
journey from Simla on the 6th of November, and the 
Governor-general was expected to return from Kunawur 
to Simla at the end of September. It was then expected 
that his Lordship would visit the Funjawb. 

Sir Charles Napier has issued a general order con¬ 
demnatory of the conduct of those commanding officers 
■ who neglected to read and explain to tlieir regiments 
1h* orders issued in October, 1819, by the Governor- 
General and Commander-In-Chief with a view to pre¬ 
paring the minds of the Sepoys for the withdrawal of 
Scindo allowances. To this negket on the part of Major 
Troup, of the 66th Native Infantry, it will he remem¬ 
bered that tile mutiny and consequent disbandment of 
that regiment were attributed by Sir Charles. In this 
order the Commander-In-Chief very clearly defines the 
duties of officers commanding regiments, brigades, and 
divfeie**.; and states that lm own period of service with 
the "noble Indian army ” will very Bonn close. 

The moat important piece of intelligenoe from llong- 
Kong is the continuation of the fearful mortality amoug 
the troops, whiah we noticed is last month's “ Narra¬ 
tive.’’ This mortality was chiefly in the 69th regiment, 
which had kxrt ninety meu in about two months; while, 
among the Europeans belonging to the Engineers and 
the Artillery no unusual sickness bad prevailed, and the 
community generally was healthy. This sickness, there¬ 
fore, is mcommL to the uahealthmeas uf the barracks aad 
the want of sufficient sanitary precautions. The mor¬ 
tality, however, had began to abate. 

A formidable Insurrection against the Chineae govern¬ 
ment had broken out in the province of Kwang-si. The 
leader, who is named Li-ting-pang, is said to be at the 
head of 60,000 men. Helms assumed the title borne by the 
v: ghe*t flmrtar generals, ami threatens to exterminate 
le ptieraf and restore the old Chineae dynasty. 

' last West India Mail has brought advices from 
, iuci pal colonies to ti«e and of last month. 
t Jamaica the cultivation of rotten'fit the great 
yefiaterest. An association ha* been formed in 
l ia qjtier to teat the capabilities of the island 


for'tho remunerative production of this plant; and 
Pembroke Hull, an estate adjacent to Kingston, has 
been leased for that purpose. 

A coloured woman, named Moss, died in Kingston on 
the 1st of September, at the extraordinary Ags of 160 
Years. She was until within a short time of her dis¬ 
solution in the enjoyment of all her faculties, and had 
not known a day’s sickness during the last forty years of 
her existence. 

The Bains which had fallen in Hanover, Westmore¬ 
land, Trelawny, and St. Anne’s, were expected to assist 
very materially the planters with, their next crops. 

In Barbadocs the weather hud been extremely sultry, 
with heavy showers of min. The country looked beau¬ 
tifully green, and an immense crop of sugar was calcu¬ 
lated upon by the most experienced planters. A fire 
took plaeo on the 19th ult. ut I’nshficid estate, which 
destroyed property to the value of 16001. 

In Trinidad, commercial affairs were in a very 
unsatisfactory condition, and a scarcity of capital waa 
complaiucd of. A large number of properties had been 
advertised fur public sale in December next on account, 
of arrears due for the ward-rate. There was no sensible 
alteration in the wages of labourers. A few small 
proprietors were planting cotton, but inure as essays than j 
for speculation. Gruat dissatisfaction was expressed by j 
the middle classes, and the owners of small properties, at 1 
the heavy taxation imposed, and a great many people . 
would probably be driven from the island inconsequence, 
thereof. The crop *1 lipped iu 1860 amounted to 29,112 
hogsheads, and it was estimated that the whole crop 
would amouul to 24,000 ltogskeods, showing a deficiency 
of 4000 hogsheads when compared with the yield of 
1849. The prospect of next year’s crop, however, was 
very favourable. 

In British Guiana, the court of policy had held two 
sitting*, at one of which, two despatches from Earl 
Grey were read, acknowledging certain communications 
from British Guiana, calling for changes in it* legislative 
institutes, in which the noble carl expressed himself 
not unwilling to sanction certain alterations in tho 
court of electors, tho effect of which « mild be to increase 
the number of member* and limit their tenure of office, 
provided such should be the wish of the court of policy. 
Governor Baridy also announced his readiness to carry 
these views into operation by increasing the financial 
representatives from six to ten. 


There are advices from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
5th of August. Tho most important nrticle of intelli¬ 
gence is the annexation to the colony of a tract of land 
about 160 sqnorc miles in extent, lying cast of Albert 
division and west of the WAgc river. The whole tract 
is designed and appropriated as a “ National Reserve,” 
for the use of tne aborigines or persons of African 
descent; and no forms or lands within it will, unless 
otherwise directed, be granted to persons of European 
race. The tract is now occupied hy the aborigines 
attached to the Wesleyan missionary station at the 
Wittebergen. The Wilgo River, now the eastern 
boundary of tho colony, is henceforth to bo known as 
the Tee*. 

Papers from Sydney have been received to the to of 
August. Dr. Lang had been elected representative of 
the city of Sydney in tho legislative council, by a 
majority of 2 a, the vote* for him having been 970 and 
for his opponent, Mr. Holden, 915. On being declared 
July elected, he addrogred the multitude, and was than 
drawn home in his carriage by his partisans. 

From South Australia there ire favoarahfoMiitontl 
of the progress of tho Australian' Mining .QsdsjM&. 
Fresh application* ate constantly coming » for mtmf: 
meats of land, of from one to five acres eeah, aaaHflw 
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township of Tungkilto (the seat of the company’s Works) 
is increasing in extent. Schools hone been establish'd, 
and nothing can be more gratifying than the rapid 
progress which the children are making—both <n the 
ordinary branches of education and in religious instruc¬ 
tion, The lord bishop has arranged for a monthly -visit 
to Tungkdio, by a clergyman, and a Wesleyan minister 
also attends once a month regularly. By subscriptions ; 
among the people, a ueoful Sunday-school library has > 
been established. The miners’ library, libvrally provi¬ 
ded by the directors, has proved very acceptable, and is ' 
calculated to have very beneficial results; the subscribers ; 
voluntarily pay one shilling a mouth towards the 
expenses of the institution, and one shilling entrance. 


FBOiatEBS Ol? EMIOKATION AND COLONISATION. 

Several letters, addressed to the Bight Hon. Sidney 
Herbert, have been recently received at the office of the 
Female Emigrant Fund, in reply to communications 
mode to the colonies soon afte,r the institution bail com¬ 
menced its operations. The accounts from the Cape 
colony are particularly encouraging; and the committee 
have'decided on tho immediate selection of fifty young 
women for emigration thither; and it is intended thnt 
thay shall be despatched cm or about the loth of next 
month. Governor Sir Harry Smith and Dr. Gray, the 
Bishop of Cupe Town, have manifested extreme interest 
in tho operations of the committee. The. Bishop writes 
as follows, under date April 23th.—“ The elan* of pci sons 
in whom you arc interested is one which is much needed 
in this colony. I have no hesitation in saying that a 
very large number of females of good character, who 
would take the situations of household servant*, at wages 
at least equal to what you give in England, would in a 
few weeks be absorbed. We shall lie quite pn pared to 
employ as many ns you arc likely to be able to send us, 
and I am sure that if they come as you propose, not 
mom than thirty at a time, with character* (which 
should bo sent with them, anil addressed to methey 
will all be engaged within a day or two of their arrival. 

Tho communications from SVw South IVntr* are of 
an equally cheering character, as will be seen by the sub¬ 
joined extract. Dr. Broughton, the Bishop of Sidney, 
writes, on the CtU of May :—“ The following observa¬ 
tions are founded on data supplied by an analytical view 
of tho census of New South Wales for 1841!, the last 
which has been taken under legislative sanction. The 
total population of New South Wales, including l’ort 
Philip and the crows of uolnuial vessels, was then shown 
to be (in round numbers) 139,000; via., males 114,000, 


females 73,000. The prop or tion of female* born in tile 
colony was 14 per Cent beyend tint of males. The 
arrival of fomale emigrant* daring the year 1849 has 
exceeded that of malcsby nearly 18 p«r cent. Supposing 
Buck oauses to have'been in operation daring 1817, 8, 9, 
(since the census was made up), tho ratio of the sexes at 
the present time may be as females 3, males T, instead 
of 3—8, as in 1848. Still, therefore, there is an alarming 
disproportion ; and it must be the prayer of every friend 
of virtue and morality, that this inroad upon the appoint¬ 
ment of thu Almighty may not be continued. 1 see 
every probability that witliin tho limit* of tho settled 
counties, several hundreds of women acquainted with 
household work, if they were of unblemished characters, 
would readily find engagement in respectable places, 
where they would be well maintained and attended to 
until they should dispose of themselves more to their 
advantage. 

Information has also been received of tho arrival at 
Toronto, under the care of Mr. A’Cnurt, of those 
emigrant!! who were sent out to Canada in the Elspeth, 
and, further, that they had all obtained places within a 
week:—and intelligence has arrived from Port Philip, 
stating that the CulUulin, the first ship despatched to 
that quarter, was hourly expected, and that the colonists 
were ready and anxious to receive her emigrants. 

Tho Slanos Castle, the first ship sent out by the 
Family ('olonisation Sorirty. founded by Mrs. Chisholm, 
sailed on tho 30tli of September, from Gravesend for 
Australia. 

The Emigration from the Western and Southern parts 
of Ireland^ goes on without abatement. This mouth 
two vessels have sailed from Galway for New York, 
each carrying nearly 230 possingers, many of them 
lx longing to the betti r class of farmers. The Tipperary 
Free Press tints speaks of the flight from the southern 
districtThe tide of emigration from this unfortunate 
land to the colonics and the United States is swelling 
lievond measure. No conception can lie formed of it ba¬ 
the vast number of families whit-h puss through both 
town and country tn route to Waterford, &c., day after 
day. as tho great emigration movements principally 
take place !>y night! On Wednesday night the watch¬ 
man on dutv in tiii« town counted no less than 5* homes 
and carts faili-u with living souls and baggage, all 
destined for a foreign lund; and when, so many have 
I Hissed through Clonmel in one night only, what estima- j 
tiou ran bo fnade of those who luive travelled for the 
Mime purpose' through the various highways leading to i 
the ports which branch off at somo distance from this - 
town ; ” 
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NARRATIVE OF FOREIGN EVENTS. 
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THE position of parties hi Franco is unchanged. The month has been filled with tint intrigues and counter- 

intrigues of the miniator-nt-war and the commander-iu chief, and withrfaouis Napoleon’s attempts upon the 
anny by means of chickens and champagne. Hut tiio end of tint mouth loaves matters much as they were Kb 
its beginning; except that at last tho poor President is fain to announce, officially, his intention to remain 
perfectly quiet and attempt no coup dltat, but to wait iu patience for such fortune os the Assembly may chooso 
to provide for him. 

Of Germun aflhirs in their present state it is hardly possible to speak, so as to render what is stud in the 
remotest degree intolligiblo. But the still lingering Schleswig-Holstein dispute has furnished excuse for 
an insolent threat on tho part of Russia mid France which may yet unite Germany and strengthen Prussia, in 
sjHte of her poor imbecilo king; and the gallant people of tho little Electorate of Hesse Cassel maintain 
still their attitude of calm resistance, in spite of tile open bullying of declared toes and tho timid hesitation 
of cowardly friends. Time must bring forth the rest. 

California i H addod to tho American Union, and tho opponents of slavery exult in another free state. Bat 
their richer harvest of triumph is arrived, as we predicted that it would, in the agitation against the Fugitive 
Slave Ant. North and South, East and West, the abolitionists are now more active, resolute, and powerful 
than over. Even the advocates of tho law do not foil to perceive this, and already coolly declare themoetVea 
prepared for “ an agitation of a most fearful, revolutionary, and bloodthirsty character." Sooner or later wo 
behove that it will be all thin. But hare the more prudent class of American Statesmen considered it in that 
light,.W ^rbpared themselves sufficiently for tho very possible, and perhaps not very distant result 1 

"**■ China cornea over bo high a wall, that it never comes but imperfectly. There is a pretty well 
. rumour, however, of rebellious doings in tho south; and-that the insurgents, led. on by a new 
to the Empire, have worsted the regular troops in more than one eagagemsnt. An usurper generally 
bo etoellent a prince that it may possibly be for the interest of us all to wish success to the rebel 
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TO*'President of the French Republic has lately been 
buajjN’with great Review* and other Military Pageant*, 
entertaining the officers with handsome collations ana 
abundance of champagne, and the soldiers with liberal 
distributions of rations. One of these took place on the 
3rd, when the President reyiewed a mat body of troops 
aid the Plains de Satory near Versailles. He was 
'accompanied by the Minuter of War, and by General 
Hoguet, his aide-de-re ^-a. General Chongarnier left 
Paris an hour before the President. Though entitled to 
take the’ command he did not do so. General Ncumayer 
acting in his room. After the review the President gave 
a collation to tho officers and non-commissioned officers, 
and ordered 13,000 rations to be distributed to the sol¬ 
diers. 7'ha President joined the collation given to the 
general officers, hut General Chongarnier declined being 
present, and returned to Paris, when the other general 
officers adjourned to the dfje&ner. The frequency of 
these reviews, the manner in which the troops wen* 

Jett* by the President, the manifestations made by the 
soldiers, and the rumour that a difference of opinion 
existed between the President and General Changamier 
on the subject, led to an extraordinary meeting of the 
Commission of Permanence. The Minister of War, 

General Hautpoul, having been called on to explain the 
circumstances with reference to the late reviews, replied 
that he wished to inform the commission that he 
held no command from the Assembly, and that 
consequently, he could deny the right of the commission 
to put any questions to him. He, however, waved these 
objections; and in reply to the question, said that the 
accounts published in the papers respecting the reviews 
were grossly exaggerated; and that nothing whatever 
had occurred there of an unconstitutional nr an unmili- 
tary character. The commission heanl the General’s 

explanation in perfect.silence; nor did any discussion ^ _ __ 

whatever take place. _ The Minister further observed j line, left Valence under tile commandant *df the place, 
that it would be impossible to publish an order of the day ! At five in the morning they arrived at Roubcyrun’s door, 
preventing the soldiers from expressing their feelings of { and summoned him to come forth and surrender himself, 
attachment and respect to the chief of tho State, and if] No answer was made; a noise was heard inside as of 
it wore possible he would not do so. With respect to the ] the loading of a gun, and the ringing of a steel ramrod 
review that was to take place on the followingThursday, 'in the barrel. After some minutes, and when the 
he pledged himself for the maintenance of the most com- j Prefect was about to repeat his summons, the door was 
plete tranquillity on that occasion. When tho com- j suddenly fiung open, and Souheyrau, in.hix shirt-sleeves 


his staff; paid a visit to the camp, hut General Changar- 
nier left the ground. 

The Praces-vcrbal of the meeting of the -Council of 
Permanence, held on the 12th, drawn up ‘by M, Dupin 
to the President, waste the following effect:—The 
violation of the promises made by the Minister of War, 
and the unconstitutional manifestations, provoked Jor 
tolerated, are severely blamed. The committee did not 
think proper to invite the Minister of War to give 
further explanations. Deploring the incidents of the 
review, it still expressed complete confidence in the 
loyalty of the army, and is satisfied that the cries werq 
not spontaneous on the part of the soldiers, but instigated 
by certain officers. In order to avoid alarming the 
country in the absence of imminent peril, it has not 
deemed proper to convoke the Assembly; but it 
deeply disapproves reviews so frequent, into which 
habits altogether unusual and foreign to military tra¬ 
ditions have been so boldly introduced. 

As a sequel to these disputes. General Hautpoul haa 
found it necessary to resign his place in the government, 
and has gone to Algeria as Governor of that colony, 
lie is succeeded as Minister of War by General Schramm. 
General Chongarnier has forbidden all Buonapartist 
papers to be admitted into the barracks, and among 
others the Pay*, a paper which was exclusively directed 
to the troops, and which was the most zealous advocate 
for the restoration of the Empire. 

The government having lately received intelligence 
that A Clandestine Manufactory of Gunpowder on an 
extensive scale existed at Pouzin, in the department of 
the Ardeche, in the house of a man named Soubcyran, 
who was remarkable for much energy of character 
and desperate courage, an expedition was planned to 
capture him, and seize the gunpowder. A strong de¬ 
tachment of hotsc-artillcry and four companies of the 
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mission was about to separate, the president again 
addressed the Minister of War, and said, “ General 
Hautpoul, I am desired by the committee to apprise you 

iVlilt in naan DhnMAnmioa lu> L 


a red silk handkerchief twisted round his head, his 
throat hare, and with sandals on his feet, presented 
himself before them. One hand grasped a blunderbuss. 


that in case General Chongarnier be removed from his j the other was extended forward. He evidently did not 
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command, or that any other steps be taken against him, 
we are determined to convoke, forthwith, the Legislative 
Assembly.” To this the Minister made no reply, and 
the commission adjourned. On Thursday the 10th, the 
review referred to by the Minister of W ar, took place on 
the Plaine de Satory. There were 25,000 troops, chiefly 
cavalry. The President was accompanied by General 
Hautpoul, the Minisc.? of War/and several other general 
officers, besides his usual brilliant staff. On his way 
from the Palace of Versailles to the plain of Satory, the 
afiroeta through which he passed were densely crowded, 
and he was t loudly cheered by the •'people; but the 
greatest portion of the cries were “ Vive le President! ” 
with only* slight sprinkling of cries of “ Vive Napoleon!” 
and “ Vive la Republique!” General Changamier was 
on the ground about half an hour before the arrival of 
the President. When the defiling of the troops in front 
of the President took place, the infantry passed without 
uttering a single cry. The cavalry followed, the van 
being led by the carabineers. The whole of the first 
regiment of carabineers, in passing the President, 
cheered with immense enthusiasm, and a great majority 
of them Cried “ Vive PEmpereur! ” “ Vive Napoleon r 
The three other regiments of carabineers also cheered, 
but not with so much enthusiasm as the first. There 
were, however, a considerable number of cries of “ Vive 
TEmpcreur! ” The regiments which followed were two 
fine regiments of heavy dragoons. They passed without 
Uttering a single cry, although the colonel of one of 
them encouraged hia men by crying ** Vive l’Empereur!" 
at the pitch of hia voice. In the fight cavalry regiments 
▼cry little Cheering, and the ofily cry uttered 
W“ Vive Napoleon!” ‘'Vive le President! After 
tM troops baa defiled, the usual refreshments were 
served out to them, and the President,'accompanied by 


expect to seo so many prepared to prevent his escape, 
and his surprise made him hesitate a moment. The 
Prefect rushed nt him, seised with one hand tlie arm 
which held the blunderbuss, 'and with the other put a 
pistol to his temples, again summoning him to surrender. 
The soldiers were advancing, when Soubevran by a 
sudden and violent movement freed himself from the 
grasp which held him, leaped over a table and some 
chairs, burst through a door, reached a window which 
hung over the water, and bursting through it, dashed 
into tho IthAnc and disappeared amidst its waves. The 
troops who were stationed outside ran at once to the 
bridge, and twenty or thirty of the horsemen were In a 
moment on the opposite side, while others lined the 
near bank. Once or twice the end of the red handker¬ 
chief which hound the outlaw’s head was seen in the 
uncertain light of daybreak on the surface, of tho water; 
hut Soubeyran himself was never seen more. The 
trodps watched long on both banks of the river, expect¬ 
ing m vain to see him attempt to lend—it was all useless. 
It ia not known whether he perished in tho dangerous 
current that shoots between tne arches of the bridge, or 
whether he was able, by swimming for a considerable 
time under water, to find shelter in the hollow of the 
rocks that in that part hang over the stream; at all 
events, dead or alive, ho has not since been heard of. 


The Queen of the'Belgian* died an the morniM of 
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have, aggravated her complainfa, and led totbeir 
termination. She died with pious resignation and 
m extreme pain, was able to console Bor afflicted husband. 
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FOREIGN EVENTS. 
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Sho wus in bar 39th year, bating been born at Palermo* and the leaves of other* withered. As it was naturally 
on the 3rd of April, 1812. She was married to Leopold, considered that a subterranean tire mast be burning 
King of the Belgians, on the 11th of August, 1832 ; and under the forest, the officers charged with the inspection 
has constantly enjoyed, in the highest degree, tira love of it caused large trenohdb to be cut. This conjecture 
and respect of her adopted nation. The deceased Queen turned out to be well-founded, for the fire soon niter, 
has left behind her three children, of ages varying from wards burst forth, and still continued its ravages. The 
eleven to sixteen. They-are the Duke of Brabant, the forest presented the appearance of a vast sea of flame, 
Count dc Flandres, and the Princess Charlotte; one which was every day extending. The country round to 
child died in early infancy. The loss of the Queen will the extent of six leagues was perfectly illuminated, and 
be the more severely felt, as the education of the royal it has been found impossible to stop the progress of the 
children was under her own superintendence. The fire. 

visits of the Queen of the Belgians to this country were - . . .. 

frequent, and her virtue* much endeared her to our The crisis in the affairs of Electoral Tlestc continues, 
Queen Victoria. and the accounts of the present state of things are eon- 

_ -;— , . ,, , fused and contradictory. The Elector remains with his 

The war between Denmark ana the Ditch ten is bloody minister Uaxsrnpfiug, »at Wilhelms bud, his provincial 
and disastrous. The array of Schleswig-Holstein lias scat of government, while the people of Cusscl patriot 
made several attempts to talce the city of l riedrichstadt j j„ their opposition to his measures. There have boon 
by storm, none of which have been successful, and the : pjgns of iudeeision on his part, and at one time he was 
losses sustained by General Williscn have been consi-. «md to have even contemplated abdication. There were 
deruble, particularly in officers. After bombarding part, a i RO gome expectations of his dismissing his obnoxious 
of the town during the whole of the 4tli inst., the town ! ministers and consenting to the formation of a more 
was in tile evening attacked by two battalions of infantry | popular government. With this view, it was under¬ 
laid a detachment of riflemen. After a desperate struggle, j stood, he seat for M. Elwcrs, a high judicial functionary 
in which both sides must have suffered very heavy i „f liberal tendencies, who, it was hoped, would be 
losses, the Dunes gave way a little, hut only to seek the ' instrumental in forming a new cabinet : but this hone 


they met with here was so violent and determined, that j arrested hy order of liavnau, and the Vppcr Court of 
notwithstanding the most brilliant bravery, the Scales- : (/awcl had summoned the commandant of the city to 
wig-Holsteiners were compelled to retire at midnight, j (.(fret his liberation, but at the last accounts he still 

They took up a new position somewhat in advance of remained in prison. The officers of the garrison had 

the old, and the conflict was renewed on the follow ing 1 remonstrated with Havnau upon his proceedings, and 
morning, but with no better success. The troops uil->j Ia(1 received for answer that he was determined to 
yanced in three columns, and the Danes opened a severe ,„, rsist in j lis courhe . On this, to the number of two 

fire along their whole line of defences, Before coniing hundred, they hud tendered their resignations, which 

to close quarters the captain of the bth battalion fell, i werc transmitted by Haynau to the Elector, but his 
mortally wounded, and the men he commanded were ; decision on the subject had not been received. There 
driven out of a small entrenchment they had taken pos- is mucb uncertainty, too, aliout the views of Austria 
session of. The 15th battalion was thrown into disorder , and p rusaia in regard to the affairs of Hesse Cos*el. 
and retreated, tlieir ammunition-car having exploded and ; V e rv rcrent intelligence was to the effect that these two 
caused great havoc. It received no support irom any other i p owtjrs hud come to an understanding that. Hasscitptfuff 
troops, ni consequence of a bridge between the C huussec gh uu jd dismissed frnni his office of minister; and that* 
and the Biockh m shavingn m. A retreat was bounded i an ., military intervention in Hesse, if nccewary, would 
°® defence, not previously known , j, c j, v pniggbi nnd Austria jointly. According to the 

°— fighting continued till lioar midnight. Sixteen . bist accounts from Cossel, however, an invasion of 
officers out of twentyjH'longing to the ath battalion were 1 Aurtrian and Bavarian troop was daily expected, for 
slam. General Christiansen covered the retreat with his : the purpose of supporting the Elector against his 
battery, while the flames of the burning city cast a ! subjects. 

ghastly light upon the retiring troops. After the failure i J ' _ 

of this desperate assault. General Williseu withdrew his | xi lc opcninR of the States-General of the Xetherlande 
troops from before Friodrielistodt. llic heavy guns ! took placc at the Hague on thc 7th< by tbe K1 „_ fal 
were token back to Rendsburg, and the two armies were The speecb from the throne announced that 
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of many brave men on both sides. state of Germany were in course of arrangement by such 

- . ,, ... , , . - .... , - negotiations as would best suit the interest and honour 

A .frightful calamity has occurred at the place of 0 f the Low Countries. Trade was described as pros- 
pilgrimage called Hcrrgott, in Atutna. At one of the p^ous, and flatfiring hopes were put forth as to the 
publi c-ho uses the pilgrims (of whom 3,000 were assembled future effects of tho new navigation laws. The financial 
at Herrgottiwcre spending the night in eating and situation was satisfactory; mo expected excess would 

drinking. While baking the fish the oven took fire. C0Ter the deficiencies left bv the preceding year. 

Behind thc urn were a number of stables and barns, in 
which hundreds of the pilgrims were reposing, and 

almost all perished in the flames, which rose so rapidly At a secret Consistory, held at Home on the 30th of 
through thc thatched roofs, fanned by a strong wind, September, the following Cardinals were appointed: 
that flame was no possibility of raising .ladders to attempt Monseigneur Paul There so David d’Astros, Arehbishon 


to rescue a single person. Many threw themselves from of Toulouse; Jean Joseph Bound v Orbo, Archbishop 
ftiolofts, and, with broken limbs, half consumed with of Toledo; Joseph Coscnsa, Archbishop of Capos; 
fire, flew hither and thither with the most piteous eries. Jacques Marie Adrien Cesar Mathieu, Archbishop of 
Scarcely half of the pilgrims were saved, and those who Bcsanqon; Jude-Joseph Romo, Archbishop of Seville; 
survived have for the most part been much injured. Thomas Goussct, Archbishop of Kheims; Maximilian- 
From Poland there is a singular account of a forest Joseph Godefroi, Archbishop of Olmutx in Jflanreiu; 
on fire. Near Cracow, adjoining the line of railway, Jean Gcissel, Archbishop of Cologne; Peter Paul de 
there is a large peat ground, part of which runs below Figucredo de Cunha o Hello, Archbishop of Brega in 
forest. About tne middle of last month Portugal; Nicolas Wiseman, Archbishop of Westminster 
“ om , a locomotive engine were blown in in England, a metropolitan see recouUy formed hy the 
^ 0,1 tiie pest, the surface of which Pope; Joseph Peed, Bishop of Bugio;' Melchior de 
“J" ° v the host of the weather. A few days Diepenhrock, Bishop of Brestaw. Cardinal Wiseman is 
i„ MW gyound ili the fittest was found to be very to; return to England, to occupy his metropolitan see; 
552* rumbling and crackling noises were and. the whole .is England has been portioned into 

heard. Seyeral largetreesfeUaiifcutdownbysnaxe, i Enmieh EpiscopldSees. 
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M.Frantoni, Archbishop of Turin, has.been santenoed 
to froro (the Sardinian territories, and the 

•wiffhlopiiHiiT Twi poucuioBi forfeited to the Crown* Thir¬ 
teen-judges out of fourteen jeononced the condemna- 
ofM. Franroni, who we* eeocsted to the frontier 
tot the 30th ult. The arrival of the Arehbishqp at 
Eriancon, Houten A]pci, is announced in the French 
papers. The name ‘Course has been punned with the 
' Archbishop of Cagliari, who had imitated the conduct 
-of Frunxoni, and even gone the length of exooihmuni- 
cating the authorities* who called him to account. 
Sentence of banishment was pronounced against him, 
and ho was put on board a steamer and scut to Civita 
Yccchia. The vacant tees are administered by the state 
department of the Apostolic Ecouomiat-Gencral. 


The Representative Constitution and the Liberty of 

the Frees have been destroyed in Tuscany. On the 23d , -„—- j __.__ 

ult. two Decrees were promulgated: the first announced ; Congress had been announced to the. legislature, and 

at J? ■ nh—i _- av.i. _u i __ j nn. _ 


turn, and was producing great eacrtemont (among the ■ 
odoured population, ana large public mootings hod 
been held in New York and other cities, at some of 
which, resolutions advising resistance to the Government 
officers woxdTpossed. A vast number of fugitive slaves 
were escaping into'the British North Amoncan posses* 
sions.—It was said to be likely that Frederick Douglas, 
the well-known anti-ski very lecturer, would be appre¬ 
hended under tire new act, unless he escaped to Canada. 

Congress, before its adjournment, passed the Bill to 
suppress the slave trade in the district of Columbia, 
which completes the aeries of measures proposed by Mr. 
Clay in his “ Compromise Bill ” for the settlement of 
the slavery question.—A hill was also passed prohibiting 
the lash in the naval service, and abolishing the use of 
ardent spirits, except in the cabin. 

Advices from Texas of the 20tli ult. state that the 
passage of Pearce’s Boundary Bill by the United States 


fhe dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies, and declared 
that till a fresh convocation of the legislature, all power 
would he exercised by the Grand Duke in the Council 
of State. The second declared that no journal or 
periodical should he published without first obtaining 
the written authorisation of the Minister of the Interior, 
to whom the names and other circumstances of the 
director and of the proprietor of the printing establish¬ 
ment arc to be communicated. 


A Tragical Occurrence has taken place at Kruriewis, 
in the -Grand Duchy of Posen. At the commencement 
of the Russian campaign in Hungary, twelve Circassian 
noblemen engaged ns volunteers in the Russian Cir¬ 
cassian regiment, and returned to Warsaw decorated for 
good conduct. The campaign having terminated, they 
wished to return home; but they were detained, and 


the indications were that it would be passed. The 
papers state that the popular feeling was decidedly in 
favour of accepting the propositions of the United States 
Congress. 

A serious disturbance had taken place at Sacramento 
city in California. A number of “squatters" had 
occupied and erected buildings on grounds to which, it 
was contended, other parties had rights. A writ of 
ejection was obtained against them, but they resisted 
its execution, and a sanguinary conflict ensued, in which 
the mayor of the city, and the leader of the squatters, 
were lulled, and « number of persons wounded. A 
report, that the city had been burnt, proves unfounded. 

The American steam-packet, Pacific, as she was leaving 
New York ou tlie 28th of September, was detained for a 
dat, by a Calamitous Accident. As she was passing out 
of the duck she struck the wharf, broke down a large 
shed, and injured herself considerably. There were 


placed in the same category as the common Circassians, „ . . 

serving in the army. All their prayers and remon- J several hundred people under the shed, and the moment 
strouccs, even to the Emperor himself, remained uu- ! the crash commenced it general panic took place. Many 
heeded. On the 28th September they quitted Warsaw, j persons in their fright jumped overboard into the river, 
and passed the frontier cordon, a distance of thirty \ Some were rescued, but two men were crushed to death 
German miles, next day, niter leaving two comrades j in a most horrible manner, by the fulling beams under 
• killed by their pursuers. Oa the 1st of October, they | the sited, 
arrived at Kruriewis, and were conducted by a gen- j Jenny Lind had sung at several Concerts at New York 
darme before the Londratli. They expressed a wish | and Boston, and has been received with an enthusiasm 
to be conducted to Berlin, and there disarmed; hut! that IveggarsnnytluHg.evor witnessed in this country. At 
the Landruth refused, and expressed his intention of; both the above places the tickets of admission were said 
.sending them buck ”to Poland. They wen* then led . by auction; at New York, one Gcniu, a hatter, 
Jte Hie barracks, but nothing could induce them to ; purchased one seat for 225 dollars; and at Boston 
pntor the barrack-yard. The squadron of dragoons : a Mr. Dodge, a music-sellor, was the buyer of a seat at 
quartered at that place received orders to mount and j the price of 025 dollars—125 1. sterling ! This looks like 
surround them. The moment the dragoons arrived, 

.one of them fired on the Cumbrians, The Circassians, 


who were mounted, now galloped out of the town, 
pnvSaadby the dragoons. One of their horses, alrondy 
nearly exhausted, fell noar the Landrafo’s office, and a 
Circassian was shot; so alsr was the dragoon. A little 
farther on, two more Circassians were lulled, and two 
Wounded taken. The remaining five took refnge in a 
frurm-hopto, after letting loose their hones. They 
refitted to surrender, and prepared for defence. The 
dragoons seeing this, set fire to the outhouses, and then 
.to the bams and stables, but the house in which the 
poor men had taken refuge, could not be burned, as 
they prevented all approach with their rifles. The other 
buildings burned allnight, but the five Circassians still 
held out At length infantry was sent for, and daring 
the night of the set end mid a detachment of forty 
men Arrived from Bromberg, Measures were token 
for burning down the house, and they succeeded. 
Deprived of their .lest refuge, the Ciroessisns rushed 
upon their enemies. One of them killed a foot soldier, 
end wee killed himself, pierced with bells. The re¬ 
mainder, pierced with wounds, were at lcngth captured, 
and brought into Krnxiewu on waggons. The barba¬ 
rous conduct of the Prussian authorities is attempted to 
1« justified by the cartel between Suaria and Prussia 
for the capture andmutual surrender of deserters. 

The advices Stmt New York come down to foe 9th 
Inst. Congress adjourned on foe 30fo of (September, 
■after along iu«i.momentous cession. One tf u» latest' 
W measures, the Fugitive Slaves' Act, hadeosae into opera. 


more madness; but there must be something under it 
which does not appear. 


Advices from tne Sandwich Islands reach to the 22nd 
of Jane, and describe in the highest terms their rapidly 
increasing prosperity. Liability to desertion continued 
to cause the visits of whaling ships to be less frequent, 
but .the extraordinary growth of a more permanent com¬ 
merce in connection with California, and indirectly with 
Australia, New Zealand, Calcutta, China, and the Indian 
Seas, rendered this of no account. The Harbour of 
Honolulu, which at particular seasons need to be-entirety 
deserted, was now at all times a scene of activity from 
the arrivals and departures of merchantmen, and foe 
construction of additional wharves hod became necessary. 
Many new buildings were in the course of erection, and 
foe cultivation-of vegetable produce was sti m ula t ed to 
foe utmost tar the foot font supplies of all kinds worn 
taken off as feat as they could tie raised. To aid foe ex¬ 
tension of agricultural operations, a public assembly waa 
fixed to he held in Honolulu on foe 12th of August, for 
foe purpose of forming on association to collect imple¬ 
ments end machinery, plants, and seeds, is wall as to 
promote by psriodied exhibitions, improvements in the 
breeding of live stock, .and, if possible, to establish a 
megasine, which should contain such selections from 
foe standard agricultural publications of Europe and 
Americans might be likely to prove moat tidw to foe 
members. It was also proposed that the association 
should £ive attention to the question of foe introduetkm 
ef Coona labour from China to supply foe places of foe 
rapidly decreasing native .population. 
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HABKATIY18 OF LITERiTOEE AND' AET. 

• -- 4 -»» • 

HpBlE progress and successful conduct of fhe University Commission b matter of the deepeat anxiety to all 
who feel tho questions involved in it to be paramount in importance to almost every other. It has 
commenced its sittings, but as yet has been occupied exclusively with mere arrangements for taking evidence. 
Host of the bends of houses who signed the remonstrance against the inquiry, it is now understood, will no 
longer deelino to be examined; but we still hoar muttered threats of “ violent opposition from the Trocterian 
members of the board." Happily these bode loss than they did. The precipitate descent of feePope and 
his bishopries has fluttered the pro-papists in Oxford and elsewhere, and their means of mischief are not at 
all what they were even so late an ten days ago. The wedge had already been inserted before the hammer 
of his Holiness was applied. Wo shall shortly see Doctor Pusey and Mr. tie well and Mr. Denison at quite 
harmless fisticuffs in the air. 

These three gentlemen aptly represont the present split of tho Tractarinn schism. Mr. Denison is for 
denying the lioraiali supremacy, and creating a Mipi-etrmoy <>f liis own. Doctor l*uncy will notdenvtbe 
Romish supremacy; but, with a restive as stein and mournful as Mr. John O'Coiuioll’s wbeu ho contemplatod 
his final straggle on the floor of the house, he promise;, to die hi the bosom of the Church of England. Mr. 
Sewell is ns little for denying as for admitting the supreinney of Rome, hut, swaying to cither side with tho 
current of his interests and hopes, appears to have simply made up his mind to die in the possession of a good 
English benefice. Not any of the three will occasion much more trimile. As soon as the choice must be taken, 
Mr. Denison and Mr. Sewell will he found side by side where the bishops and l*cucfices are; and for tho 
remaining awtiou. the wuakcstlmt the most sincere, they will at least have the excuse of Benedict for marrying, 
-fli.it when they pi'emiseil to die in the lmsom of the Church of England, they didn't know tliat they would 
live to die in (lie bosom of the Church of Koine. 


The publishers still pausr ami hesitate nn the threshold ami llejnddicam'sm in Italy, would merit a different ' 
of the winter season, and there has not been for many ; kind of mention, if this were the place in which to give it. 
years so dull an October in the gri at publishing houses, ) .Suffice it to say that M. Mozzini repels in this book, 
east and west. it seems to us successfully, the charge so often brought 

The most important of the month's scanty publications i against hiiu of having distracted and divided the forres 
which we are ended to record is that of the first portion ; of his native country, at tho time when they ought 
of a very able and laborious compilation on Commercial to have been concentrated on the paramount duty of 
Law by Mr. Leone Lcii. Tho object of the entire driving out the Austrians. 

undertaking, which may well be termed a gigantic one, Then is no other original hook deserving notice in our 
is to survey the principles and administration of all the present Narrative, but same welcome re-appearances 
various commercial laws of foreign countries, with a view , desene a grateful word. First, and most delightful, is 
to a direct comparison with tho mercantile law of Great ; a re-issue of the Spectator's papers of Sir lioger tic 
Britain. Mr. Levi appears to hnve been engaged for. Cocrrleyjnavr for the first timecollivted in a single volume, 
years, with this object, in correspondence with the 1 forming a connected narrative of Hie most fascinating 
merchants of upwards of fifty countries remarkable j kind, and characteristically illustrated by notes as well 
more or less for distinct and separate commercial usages; 'as woodcuts. Then we have a re-publication bvMrs. 
and to have obtained in every instance the information Crowe of some stories of murders, ghosts, and cueum- 
he sought. Ilis first volume opens with a sketch of stantiul evidence, highly pertinent to the time, and 
the leading epochs in the history of commerce, and of entitled Light and IlaHcncss. Also we have to note the 
the existing condition of commercial law in the countries i issue in three goodlv volume* of Mr. Hebert Bell’s Knp- 
embmecd bv his scheme. Then, after giving a tabic of j lish story of the ladder of Gold. And finally there* 
international usages and days of grace now current j liaTe been nrw editions (with numerous and important 
in all errantries, Mr. Levi presents an extraordinary ] additions iu both eases]) or Mr. Lcitch'e excellent trans- 
mass of information at once extremely condensed and lation of Mullet's Ancient Art and it * Remains ; anil of 
most lucidly arranged, on the laws of merchants, minors, Dr. Latham's admirable treatise on the English Low- 
married females, aliens, books of commerce, und part- guage. % 

nership, respectively prevailing in Great Britain (which ~ — - » ■ ■ ♦ 

occupies the post of honour across the topof each pace,) a great quantity of Assyrian and other AntimeUiet 
and a all the other leading countnes (which are duly orriv^ at the British Museum, from Bussomh. 
arranged in parallel and corresponding columns below). Among them on the Great Bull from Nineveh, with « 
Mr. Levi’s -ultimate olnect, and one_ to which intol- m an’s head and dragon's wings, weighing twelve tons, 
Hgettt law reformers Will earnestly desiro success, is the an d a Kon sculptured in fee same manner, weighing 
establishment of a national and international code of n i n o tons. There are also several coffins, containing 
commerce among all civilised countnes, rqeoting what many curious relies of the manners and usages of Eastern 
is inconvenient or ugjust in Ml, and reta inin g and countries regarding fee ceremonies observed fat burying 
codifying what is best in e&eh, their dead. 

A traveller and literary labourer of fee same race _. 

as Mr, Levi, the Rev. Moses Margoliouth, a converted 

Jew, ho* basn employing lifetime not quite so profitably The metropolitan theatres have all opened for the 

In writing and publishing loug-wfasleu letters dRicrip- season. Mr. Charles Kean and Mr. Keclcy are now fee 
tivo of a Pilgrimage to the Land of my Fathers, addressed lessees of the Princess’s, which they are managing with 
to all sorts of flue folks here, countesses, bishops, lords, much success.' No new dramatic piece of any import- 
and baronets, who 'must have had a surprising quantity once has boon produced at any of fee theatres, 
of patience, and a more than ordinary amount of nothing A series of “Grand National Oonoerte ” has been 
,to do, to be able to read them. It is verydoubtfel if commenced at Her Majesty's Theatre, under fee direc- 
tho public will fellow their example. The letters, tion of a committee of gdnuemen. They are promenade 
orations, and other tracts on Italy, which M. Maarisri concerts, after tho manner of JtdUen's entertainments 
has justrepublishedwifeaaeloquent and earuMtappeal to at Drury Lane, but on a greater Bcale,and wife a huger 
the English people, iaa omsll volume entitled JiogttUg infusion of clasrical music. 
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COMMERCIAL RECORD 


RAILWAYS. 


BANKRUPTS. 

AVont the ChttKr of Sept. Hr. Jofi'u Thomas Bbameld, Ticli- 
' bamo-street, and Great Windmill-street, Westminster, china 
dealer.—J am** UotanitLD, Wbedoek, Cheshire, coal,dealer. 
. —William Kkepino, Bast-street, Waiwityrtli, oemmon brewer. 

_Enw.ini) Hamlin Kiddle, Valentine-pl*cq, Hfackfrliu-s-road, 

' miller.— J1k»by Lloyd andTiiOMAsLuiYD, Carmarthen, driers. 
■ —Thomas I’hohys, iligli-Hollmro, licensed victualler.— Henry 
Francis JRosa, West Cowes, Isle of Wight, and .ions Wylie 
I Harrow, Phllpot-taue, City, commission and shipping agents.— 
Henry Wilkins, High-street, Kensington, draper. 

C/el. 1. Thouas Gannon, Mark-lane, City, com and need 
factor.— William Mayes, Batemtm's-Bow, Shoreditch, timber 
merchant. 

Oct. 4. Thomas Piei.diwj, Rhyl, Flintshire, hotel keeper.— 
Thom ah lion Arm Jolley', Farriugdou-strcel, City, fruit sales¬ 
man.— Georoe Little, Holbum-lwrs, City, and ('oimnerrial-|il., 
Commcrclal-rd., New I'crkhain, electrical apparatus maker. 

Oct. 8. William(Iuayson, Mortlake,Surrey,marketgardencr. 

Oct. It. William Goode, jun. Moumuuth, linen draper.— 
James Hoeseiklu. Whoeloclt, Cbusliire, coal dealer.— Benjamin 
Murray, Stockton-upon-Tccs, Durham, innkeeper.—J obki'k 
Worbry, and Jamks Bums, Aston, Warwickshire, wire 
manufacturers. 

Oct. 16. William Henry Boon, Plymouth, ironmonger.— 
Thomas Palsy, llythe, Kent, builder.— Henry Poo lev, 
Wisboach BL Peter’*, Cambridgeshire, carpenter.— Thomas 
Wesley, Newport Pagnol, Buckinghamshire, hotel keeper. 

Oct. 18. Jonas Clark, Soham, Cainbridgesltire, dealer in 
flour.—J amkh Fieluino, Middleton, Lancashire, provision dealer, 
—Willi amFoeii, Hlgh-Holborn, haberdasher.— Charles Jones, 
Llanfyllln, Monmouthshire, grocer.— William 1*umot, Great 
Eversden, Cambridgeshire, general shopkeepor. — Benjamin 
Teorit, Ventuor, Isle of Wight, draper. 

Oct. 22. Edwauii Akmytaub, Halifax, end Huddersfield, 
Yorkshire, cotton spinner. —John Ieoh, Henley in Arden, 
Warwickshire, surgeon.— Frederick I.a Mark, ami Geo roe La 
Mask, Water-lane, Tower-street, shiphrokcra.—,1 amks M Mo¬ 
nies, Liverpool and New York, America, cum merchant.— 
James Stevens Tripe, Lombard-strect-chambcrs, Clemcut’s- 
lane, Citv, dealer in railway shares. 

Oct. 25. William Binder, Orsett, Essex, builder,—C ai.kii 
Evaes, Mortbyr Tydvil, Ulamorgansliire, ironmonger.— Gkoruk 
nALL and Fra Nil a Skelton Fkli, Tynemouth, timber mer- 
chants.— John Roden, Stamford, Lincolnshire, draper.— Kodkrt 
Turner, Worthing, Sussex, draper. 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 

Sept. 24. Frederick Johnson, Lincoln, watchmaker. 

Sept. 27. William Edward Feeui-ssun, Macclesfield,Cheshire, 
surgeon . 

Oct. 1. William Johnson, West Drayton, fanner. 


THE STOCK AND SHAKE MARKETS. 

City, Oet. 28. 

During the early part of the month. In consequence of the 
transfer books of the various descriptions of home securities 
being shut. Consols were the only stuck in which business could 
be done; but, notwithstanding, the operations were of a very 
quiet character, and failed to sust&n the market, the price 
receding to 96J, which it marked on tho 6th Inst. With the 
* commencement of the payment of the dividends, however, an 
upward movement act In, and the price went rapidly up till the 
16th, when Consols were done at 97}. They then remained 
pretty steady tilt the 23rd, when a speculative action to depress 
pittM cuns in force, and they gradually drooped to their yes¬ 
terday’s quotation, 96} to 97, To-day the market leaves off rather 
steadier, with Consols quoted at 97k to J. WVJiln the last fort¬ 
night a very large business has been transacted, not only in 
Consols, hot also to the Reduced 3 per Cents., the New 3} per 
Outs., and the other stacks which have recently opened. 

The Railway Share Market on the while has been good this 
month, and characterised by a strong tendency to improvement, 
as will be seen npon an inspection of the extreme prices given 
beloir. Very extensive purchases were made in nearly all the 
railway stocks daring all the first half of tbc month; and though 
the tone of the maritet of late has been slightly depressed, tills ia 
generally regarded as arising from causes which are easy of 
explanation, and of a merely temporary character. 

STOCKS. 



Prices 

Highest. 

during the 

Lowest 

Month* 

latest. 

Three per Cent Consols , . 
Three per Cent Reduced . 

Three and a quarter per Cents.. 
Long Annuities, Jau, 1380 

Bank Stock ..... 
(India Stock .... . 

• south, Sea stoat . . i . . 

- Exchequer KBs . , 

India Bomb , . , 

91} 

97 

09} 

7f 

.919 

270 

ICS 

71s. prm. 
Blt.prm. 

064 

96 

96 

7* 

200 

265 
W7| 
33s. prm 
88*. prm. 

S| 

98 

7?2 

2114 

270 

108 

06*. prm. 
86*. prm. 


.* * 


Paid. 


lifebelt. 

Lowest. 

Lktnt. 

100 

Bristol and Exeter . 

M 

•8 

69 

60 

Caledonian . , 



20 

Eastern Counties . . 

g! 

6 

4 

24 

Groat Northern . 

14ft 

134 

13* 

100 

Great N. of England . . 

2434 

2424 

243} 

100 

Great Western . 

73 

694 

70 

60 

Hull and Selby . . . 

974 

95* 

97} 

100 

Lancashire and Yorkshire 

594 

471 

48 

80 

Leeds and Bradford . 

asi 

92} 

95? 

100 

London and Brighton 

85 

83 

84 

100 

London and Northwestern 

1181 

116 

1174 

100 

London and S. Western . 

70* 

674 

68} 

100 

Midland . 

464 

42 

42 

17J 

Nortli Staffordshire . • 

7i 

7 

71 

80 

South Eastern . 

214 

19* 

2 o| 

25 

York, Newcastle, and Ber- 



60 

wlrk .... 

York and North Midland . 

184 

264 

9 

m 

23* 


CORN MARKET. 


Mark Lane, Oet. SG. 

The tendency of the prices of home-grown wheat has been 
slightly del-lining during the month, the. supplies from tho 
country being of a fair amount, and millers purchasing with ex¬ 
treme caution, an as only to meet immediate wants. Where 
sales have to be made, a slight concession is generally obliged 
to lie yielded. The I.uudou averages {announced lost night j, 
which are given below, shew a reduction of full 8». par 
quarter in wheat, as compared with those published in our last 
monthly notice. Fun-ign grain lias generally boon held mere 
, firmly 


Wheat, per quarter, 42s. 8tl. 
Harley, 2«s. W. 

Oats, 17s. 2d. 

Rye, 25s. 7 il. 

Beans, 28s, M. 

Peas, 32s, lid, 


Flour, Town made, delivered, 
peri280 Ilis., :17s. t.» 49*. 

., Norfolk and Suffolk, 29s. 
to 32s. 

„ American and Canadian, 
per barrel, of 196 lbs., 
22s. to 25*. 


PROVISIONS— LATEST WHOLESALE TRICES. 


Bacon, per cwt. — Waterford 
heavy, 38*. to 42s.; Belfast, 
42s. to 50s.; Hamburg, 47s. 
to 49s. 

Beef, per 8 lbs., mid. to prime, 
2s. 4rf. to 3s. 

Butter, per cwt., Carlow, 80s. to 
Bis.; Cork, 80s. to 81s.; 
Limerick, 74*. to 77*.; Dor¬ 
set, 56s. to 82*.; Friesland, 
70*. to 88*.; Fresh, 9s. .to 
11*. per 12 lbs. 

Cheese, per cwt, new Cheshire, 
42«. to 60s.; old Derby 44*. 
to 64s.; new Wiltshire dbl. 
44*. to 54*.; Gouda, 31s. to 
36*.; American, 41*. to 42s. 

Eggs, English, jier 120, 6*. 6d. 
to 6*.; Scotch, 4*. 6d. to 


4*. SW. j French, 4*. to os.Orf. , 

Hams, per cwt.—York or Cum¬ 
berland, 60s. to 70s. Gdf.; 
Irish, 46*. to 70s.; West¬ 
phalia, 46*. to 60s.; Ameri¬ 
can, 40s. to 44s. 

Mutton, per 8 lbs, mid. to 
prime, 3 s. lOd. to 3s. 8d. 

Potatoes, jier ton.—Kent and 
Essex Shews, fiSs. to 05*.; , 

Kent and Essex Regents, 
60s. to 85s.; Middling 
Ware, 35s. to 40' Chats, 
25s. to 32s.; Yorkshire Re¬ 
gents, 70s. to 80s. 

Fork, per 8 lbs, large, 2s. M. to ! 
3s. fid.; small, 8s. lOd. to j 
4s. 4d. 

Veal, per 8 lbs., 2s. 101. to 3s. fid. 


GROCERY— LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Cocoa, per cwt—Trinidad, 42*. 
to 00s.; Urenada39s. to 47s. 
Bahia, 28*. to 29s. 

Coffee, per ewt — Good ord. 
Ceylon, 67s. to 08*.; fine 
ord. Jamaica, 48*. to 49s. 
3d.; good and fine ord. 
Mocha, 66*. to 61*.: Bahia, 
43*. to 67*. 

Rlee, per ewt—Bengal white, 
8s. fid. to 12*. 6d.; Madras, 
8s. 6d. to 10s.; E. I. Paine, 
10*. to 90s.; Carolina 20s. 
Sago,per cwt—Pearl,19*. to 24s. 


Sugar,per cwt.—G rocery lamps, 
60s. to 68.; good brown Ja¬ 
maica, 38s. 8d. to 87*. 6d.; 
ditto foie yellow, 42*. to 
43.; Mauritius yellow, 35s. 
to 88*.; Brasil brown, 32s. 
to 86*. fid. 

Tea, per lb. (duty 9*.ld.k—Com. 
Congou, ls.tols.MdL; Sou¬ 
chong, ord. andmid.lOd. to 
ls.2d,-,mid. and good Hy- 
aon, Is. 4d. tols.9d.; Im¬ 
perial, Is. to 2*. fid. 


Candle*, per 12 lbs, 4*. fldto 6*.; Coals, per ton, WafiMnd, 
14s.0d.tol8s.fld. 

£. , 


Bide Seal, per tcm.dOJ. 
Sperm, 841. to 861. - 
Cod's, 881. 


OILS. 

I Olive, Gallipoli, per 282gals.4TJ. 
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r f. is remarked by Mr. Macaulay that the trial of the seven lii.-bops was the first and last occasion on which 
two feelings of tremendous potency, which have generally beeu oppiwed to each other, and either of which, 
whon strongly excited, huts sufficed to convulse the state, were united in iierfect harmony. Those feelings 
wore love of the church and love of freedom. The fact is pregnant with significance, that the two should 
have been combined so rarely ; and that as surely as church manifestation* have in general led to results 
unfavourable to civil liberty, so has the outbreak for liberty as commonly brought about limitations of 
the power of the prelacy nod priesthood. Whether love of the church or love of freedom be predominant at 
prescut, or whether the second instance of their combination be arrived in our English history, results will 
have to determine. One thing only is certain at present. (.If the strength aiul intensity of the agitation 
which shakes the kingdom from end to end, there can be no doubt whatever. It occupies every class and 
sect to the absolute exclusion of every other interest or subject. The excitement is now in its third stage. 
The first was tliat of the I’apitl Bull ; the second, that of the Pastoral Letter; the third, the attempted 
defence to both in the Appeal to the English People. 'Phe Appeal seemed at first a sort of bathos after the 
Bull and the Letter; but the affected humility of the one. and the declared arrogance of the others, meant 
precisely the same thing, ami the last has but served therefore, after brief consideration, as fuel to the 
other two. 

The Papal Bull of the Ufitli September declared not simply that a Romish hierarchy was re-established 
in England, but that nil constitutions, privileges, and customs of the church in England were abolished, 
whatever their antiquity, and the new bishops invested with full episcopal power. There was no disguise 
about this document. It i rented twelve new bishopries, dividing the island into corresponding dioceses. 
It assigned an archbishop to Westminster, a bishop of Southwark to tin- two divisions of the metropolis 
and the adjoining counties, and a bishop of Beverley to Yorkshire. It divided Ijancashirn between the sees 
Of Liverpool and Salford ; and Wales, between Salop and Merthyr-Tydvil euiu Newport. It erected bishoprics 
of Clifton and Plymouth in the west of England, each comprising three counties; in the midland district, 
it raised two episcopal sees of Nottingham and Birmingham : and these it flanked by that of Nortliampton in 
the east. Nor had the general amazement at the act yet subsided into a clear comprehension of all the 
insolence comprised in it, when forth come a Pastoral Letter from “ Nicholas, by the flrrinc mercy, of the 
holy Roman Church by the title of St. IHidentiann. Cardinal Priest, Archbishop of Westminster, and 
Administrator apostolic of the dioeeao of Southwark," addressed “ to our dearly beloved in Christ, the clergy, 
secular and regular, and the faithful of all the said archdiocese and diocese." In this letter the faithful were 
ordered to offer up a thanksgiving that “ the groat work is complete, and yourteeloced .country has received a 
place among the fair churches which form the splendid aggregate of Catholic communion, and has been restored 
to its orbit iu tho ecclesiastical firmament from which its light had long vanished, and beginf anew its course of 
regularly adjusted action round tho centre of unity, the source of jurisdiction, of light, and of vigour." Tho 
saints of England, “ whether Roman or British, Saxon or Norman," were invoked to “look down from their 
seats of bliss with beaming-glance upon this now evidence of the faith and the church which led them to 
glory; ” and wore invited to behold, from their habitations of joy, “ the lamp of the temple again enkindled 
and rebrightening, aud the silver links of that chain which has contacted their country with tho See of 
Peter in its vicarial government changed into burnished gold, not stronger nor more closely knit, but more 
beautifully wrought and more brightly arrayed !" Then there was added to this infinite rubbish about the 
raiments of chains, a quite equal amount concerning his own dignity, and his cardinal's hat, and his red stockings, 
andhiB arehispiscopal pallium, and his title derived from "the church of St. Pudcntiaua, in which St Peter is 
groundedly believed to have enjoyed the hospitality of the noble and partly British family of the Senator Pudens” 
(about which there bos of course been a letter to the Times suggesting St Impudentiann os the more accurate . 
title). But finally, in Jihe midst of all this ridiculous arrogance, it was not forgotten expressly to announce 
that "until such time as tho Holy See shall think fit otherwise to provide, we govern, and shall continue to 
govern, the counting of Middlesex, Hertford, and Esso? at ordinary thereof”— without tee least reservation of 
; the pretended authority tp the Roman Catholic inhabitants of those counties, or any recognition of tho 
positive authority of tee ordinary of the diocese.- The deconcy of such a reservation never seems to have 
occurred to his Eminence, till a cry of indignation and disgust, from ono ond of Eugland to the other, some¬ 
what rudely aroused him from his exultiug dreams as Cardinal Archbishop to his less gorgeous position os. 

Wiseman. Then name forth his Appeal, no longer treating us ns if. since tho days of the Reformation, 
we had been sovags, or barbarian, but to all appearance recognising us for rational folk, appealing to us in 
the nomo of religious liberty, demanding full completion of tho Emancipation Act, and reatbnstrating 
with us for denying to a soction of our fellow Christians what he hod thought it our pride and boast fredy 
to extend to all. At least this Appeal is on argument purporting to be addressed to the reason, and 

inviting fair examination- • 

Stripping;^ then, of its uneasily assumed humility, and paying no heed to the bitter sneers and bursting 
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hate which +W assumption so seantly veils, the argumont contained iu it is briefly this, that its author, the 
Cardinal Archbishop, comes after all merely as a dissenting minister, the head of a voluntary association, to take 
the management of the spiritual affairs of the Catholics, and to assume nothing that a Wesleyan or Baptist 
might not claim. But do the Wesleyan and Baptist reject .every other Christian 1 Do they treat as non¬ 
existent whatever exists not within their pale 1 Do they refuso to boo anything in “the land but their own 
dispels, or to acknowledge a fallowritisen that is not subject fo their Conference? Do they think it seemly 
or right to insult a great nation in the very name of its greatest act of religious freedom, to trample on its 
generous tolerance, to ignore its nolile struggles, and for its good return evil, for its charity contumely ' 
There is no Protestant in England desiring with all his heart to live in peace with his Catholic fellow 
subject, and to know him only as a fellow countryman, who does not from the very strength of that feeling 
spurn and resist an aggression of which the manifest claim is to apply the rights of freedom to the 
uses of tyranny, and convert an act of justice into a means of domination. Lot ns not be; ashamed 
of arguments in behalf of justice to the Romanists simply because wo see them Jesuitieally quoted to palliate 
Romanist encroachment. Jt was quite within the power of tho Pope to have provided for the spiritual 
government of the? English branch of his church without offence or insult. He was not called on to assume 
that the entire country had just boon rescued from heathenism and restored to tho supremacy of the Pupal 
hierarchy. He needed not to have swept away the whole I*rotestnnt population to make room for the 
hierarchy of something less than a million of his fellow-believers. He needed not to have revelled in, the 
anticipated foil of our national faith by way of exalting and aggrandising his own. One of the most intelligent 
and liberal Roman Catholics in England, Lord Beaumont, has put tho ease unanswerably. “ To send a 
bishop to Beverley for the spiritual direction of tho Roman Catholic clergy in Yorkshire." he remnrks, “ and 


i country 


title from his flock, was enough ; but for purposes of spiritual government uml domination, the territorial 
aud purplo prelate, with his retinue of synods, dioceses, and indetinitc powers, was needed ; the entire Canon 
law must he inflicted upon us, even at the cost of the Queen’s prerogative: and not alone the Roman 
Catholic community, subject to spiritual penalties and pains for temporal fidelity, but we. the tiiienthralled 
and free community of Protestants, are exported to submit to the infliction. _ The English people say they 
will not submit, and who can blame them ! Who can therefore charge them with bigotry or injustice 1 It is 
no violence to the principles of toleration that a creed, to which not only liberty of conscience is yielded, 
but also all reasonable moans of promoting and propagating itself, should lie denied such privileges of external 
action as are utterly inconsistent with the rights of other beliefs. The very territorial titles assumed, tin? 
claim of a disposal of the soil, the assumption to govern England by provinces and dioceses with local titles 


of it was implied in the compact with our Roman Catholic, fellow-citizens at the jieriod of the Emancipation 
Act. Rome, says the authorised organ of Roman Catholic opinion, has more than spoken. She t hus spoken 
and acted. She baa again divided our land into dioceses, and has placed over each a pastor, to whom all 
baptised persons, without exception, within that district, arc openly commanded to submit themselves in all 
ecclesiastical matters, under {^in of damnation; uml the Anglican sees, those ghosts of realities long since 
passed away, are utterly ignored." Was this the moaning of the compact of 1829'! Is it within the limits of 
any kind of allowable toleration, that a paramount spiritual authority derived solely from a foreign prince 
should be permitted, ever, iu name, to lord itself over tho crown and constitution of England ! Why. it is n 
claim at this day rejected iu every Roman Catholic country with the smallest title to independence; aud 
ought it to be suffered in a country emphatically Protestant? There is a Oallican Church in Franco ; there 
is s Otjfblic Church in Prussia, where education is free, and whore prelates cannot be chosen without the 
sanction of tho sovereign; but, according to Cardinal Wiseman, there can be no such thing in England. 
The assertion is a disingenuous artifice; nor is there anything more worthy of remark in the Appeal 
than the manner in which important points of this nature ore slurred, and others elaborately dwelt upon 
which nd one is disposed to call in question. 

It is not the denial of the Queen’s spiritual supremacy, nor is it even tho creation of a hierarchy .(supposing 
a ease of neoessity made out for it), which we would refuse to the Roman Catholic. The Emancipation Act 
may have led to both, as it certainly did to one. But in conceding to the Cathojics what we believe to 
be theirs, it did not surrender to them what we know to be our own. It warranted nothing offensive 
or aggressive, It may have been amply an act of justice on the part of tho Skate to extond frank 
recognition to the Roman Catholic people; but after such an act the State should not have been ignored 
by the class it had just raised and strengthened. Let the relativo numbers of Catholic and Protestant in 
England be compared; and the propriety of demand in g for tho minority an organisation co-exteusive with 
the wants of all, mil be brought to a almplo tost. Tho insolence of the act did not even stop short, however, at 
that monstrous inaptitude of means and ends. The vast majority of the nation has been treated as absolutely 
non-existing, and authority over 011“ baptised souls conferred without misgiving, as if tho Roman Catholic 
church were again predominant, and the privileges of Christianity denied to souls not baptised within its pale. 
The question which arises upon tills Is a somewhat serious one. The most ardent frieM&g of freedom have 
to ask whether any sort of nnnnaaainp, directly leading to such encroaohment, should have place in a scheme 
of religious liberty. A State which baa to care for the rights of many denominations, eon have ns title 
iske concessions incompatible with the rights of any; or a perfect Roman Catholic freedom might 
da a perfect Protestant subjection. If' simply the claims Of conscience were is question, the 
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course would not be difficult to take; but it is not go; and tbe pretence that would make it so is notoriously 
false. Cardinal Wiseman’s Appeal proceeds wholly on the separability of the .spiritual from the 
temporal authority of Romo; aud every one who has read history knows that they are inseparable. The 
one lias always proceeded in direct sequent*! from the other, just as the temporal persecutions of the Homan 
church have been but the natural expression of her spiritual infallibility. An absolute right to lVmorute 
only ceases when a church no longer claims on absolute right to Know. This is what tbe Cardinal 
means by his sneer at the absence of “ clear, definite, anil accordant teaching” from the English establishment: 
and this is what now suggests to all men the necessity of defining the amount of religious concession 
which sludl not be allowed to frustrate the ends of temporal legislation. It would have boon thought 
intolerable in England, even six centuries ago, that tlio country should have been mapped out into 
ocolosiastical districts,, and subjected to ecclesiastical governors, by the sole voice of a foreign potentate; 
aud most certainly the Emancipation Act of the nineteenth century did not contemplate any .such 
thing. So far, the existence of Roman Catholicism is quite distinct from the uses aud powers which the 
toleration of its existence is now sought to subserve. Nor can we admit that the clause by which tbe 
authors of the Emancipation Act expressly prohibited Romanist prelates from assuming the titles of 
sues of tho Established Church, is by any means au imminent for tbe assumption of titles from places 
contained within those sees, and the pretence to authority over them. Even if the law shall declare ■ 
that the letter of tho Emancipation Act has iu that respect been kept, most assuredly its spirit has been 
violated. 

But. wonderful is tho coolness witli which the Cardinal throughout liis Apjieal treats the records 
of times past,*as well its of our own. Wo have but to listen to him. and hclicic tliat wherever 
a religious house existed in old Roman Catholic days, a puradi-u of comfort mnl happiness spread itself 
around, taking and giving blessings. A pretty picture I and a pitj that any rude hand should def'aefc 
it* But. did it never occur to his Eminence that some one might have" time and patience to call 
History itself into court 1 Hero it is, within reach, and in tones niidbtortt.il bv prejudice or fuction. We 
have but to open, no particulur or party record, but the statute book of tin: reign precis ling that of the 
Reformation--- while buthcr wa- still Imt a j>#er i-'i.iiicincan school boy at Magdeburg, singing songs in the 
Street for bread—to find what a cry rig evil and gvos-ncs* the lives of the Romisli clergy bad become. In one 
enactment, passed by our English parliament, u U i:\pn-~My declared tola- lawful for bishops ,ind other oi dilthiiv-t 
to punish priests, clerks, and religious nun tor incontinence; for width otVcnce, so ilngrunt and unceasing its 
Occurrence, they might commit them to prison at discretion, and should be liable to no action for so doing. 
Kay, in tlie reign preceding, some ten years before t|, ( . accession of Henry VII., we have the direct authority 
Of a great dignitary of the 1 !ouuiu Clrm-h for the profligacy prevailing among its members. Archbishop 
Bourehier, in a commission empowering his commi-sury general to take measures for the establishment of 
au improved discipline, refers to numbers of the clergy both secular and regular as persons wholly destitute 
both of literatim and capaci y, profligate as they were ignorant, neglecting their cures, spending their time 
'in strolling about the country in the company of loose women, and their incomes in feasting, drinking, and 
other excesses. It is to be observed, too, that iu the popular outcry against the church which these 
excesses raised, the storm fell as heavily on the regular clergy or monks, as on their secular brethren, 
the parish priests. Tho increase of wealth had done its evil work iu all direction.-; and an affectation 
of concealment, which for a time preserved the shows of decency, had long been put aside. Pope 
Innocent V HI. issued a hull soon after Henry VII.’a accession, wherein, after stating the intelligence lie hod 
received of tho reprobate lives led by all the monastic orders in England, he ordered Archbishop 
Morton to admonish the heads of convents of the necessity 'of reform, and tu threaten compulsory 
proceedings it the admonition appeared to he neglected. Morton sent letters in consequence, and that 
which he addressed to the Abbot of St. Alban's has been preserved. It describes the monks of his 
abbey as notoriously guilty, not only of libertinism iu all its forms, but of almost every other kind of 
enormity, 1 ho abbot individually is reproached with having filled two neighbouring nunneries, over which 
lie pretended to have a jurisdiction, with women of infamous character, after having turned out their proper 
inmates; and he and his monks, besides openly keeping concubines, arc accused of being in the habit of 
frequenting these convenient establishments in the most shameless manner. Specific instances are mentioned 
not fit to be recorded hero, but within easy reach of all who wish to consult them. Was it such n Moslem 
“paradise as this to which his Eminence referred! Or, was he momentarily confusing juisf and present, 
and thinking of tho little paradise of comfort, knowledge, aud happincsu^ left behind him as he quitted tho 
Vlnminiau gate. Under tho very shadow of the Papal Palace at this moment there is a papist population, 
of which the proportion of priests is little less than one iu eighteen, more ignorant, depraved, and criminal 
than anywhere else on the fare of the civilised world. Nor does any man know better than .Doctor Wiseman 
that the tendency of liie religion, us at present professed, is to eoutinuo large mosses of its population in that 
state; for, all genuine powor having doparted from it when its power of inspiring genuine belief passed away, 
the strength of hia church now mainly depends upon this, and this alone. 

The English people know it, and it is too late now to persuade them otherwise. They know tliat wherever 
know lodge, freedom, and tho arts of life have mnd e advance during the last threo oanturies, the advance has been 
m the teeth of the Roman Catholic Church, and in tho inverse ratio to her powor. Whoro die has been, they 
know that the riuhest lauds on earth have become sterile; where she has hot been, they know that tho blessings 
of abundance liavo replaced sterility. They have but to look at Spain; or think of Holland ; or, sending a 

f iance across the waters of the wide Atlantic, to compare tho career of the respective populations in the New 
forld who have continued or escaped tliat thraldom, Tho plain aud simple truth therefore is that tho 


it jara with all that is most denr to them—its principles with their love of religious truth, its practice with 
their love of religious liberty; driving them to shows of persecution thatJihey may vindicate their .hatred 
ef its reality, and forcing them into the ranks of intolorante to fight tho fight of toleration. Nor is it less 
epnosed materially, than spiritually, to all that has made them what they now are. What Father Newman 
ram the other day in Birmingham is tone, though in a sense different from that in width he said it 
English people had had enough of blessings and absolutions, and quite enough of the intercession ef 
results, when, “preferring the heathen virtues of their original nature,” they fell back with closed affections 
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a nd haughty reserve upon their ■worldly, integrity, honour, energy, prudence, and perwovoranoe; and 
{uHitbritih began to rise to ft station higher than the heathen Roiaun, and in three eeutunes have attained 
Swider range of sovereignty, “ from wbioh they look down in contempt on what they wore, and on the 
tahrion which reclaimed them from paganism.” And why should they not! Is it in the nature of the 
dm'&s law that man should go backward, or forward ? It may he very melancholy to contemplate tho foil 
6f any faith, whether paganism or popery; but history records no such catastrophe from which new 
development has not begun. The law of the earth is to advance; and what seem to be retrograde movements 
are but ro many furtherances of it. The straight line in civilisation may be no where discoverable; but 
progress, its object and law, never comos to a stand. Tho fire is dark wheu new fuel has boen flung upon 
it, but the light is not extinguished. New strength and brilliancy are to follow. 

Nor is it simply Doctor Nicholas Wiseman and his friends whom it behoves to take this truth to heart 
Does any one doubt that our own divisions have been the chief inducement to the papal aggression! Does 
any one" who looks the truth boldly in the fare, hesitate to feol or say that something more must result 
from the existing agitation, than the mere defeat of Roman Catholic pretensions 1 It is littlo to rejHsl the 
enemy from the gate if the traitor remains in the citadel. Nor will it Butficc to remove individual 
offenders. The ground of offence, the pretence for treason, must also he rootod out, at once and for ever. 

The English Church was the result of a compromise with Romanism, which still lingers too much in her 
constitution, l»er doctrines, and her services. Let her he compared with the protestant churches of France, 
Germany, and Geneva, and this will he seen. Let comparison he made of her doctrinal confessions and dis¬ 
courses with her thanksgivings and prayers. Let the agitation which denounced 1 >octor Hampden be examined 
side by side with tho determination which supported Mr. Gorham. Acts of uniformity have been passed in 
.vain. Between churches of the same profession, within a hundred yards of each other, are seen daily such 
differences of doctrine and ceremonial as would only he intelligible in churches the most widely apart 
even to the denial of a common Redeemer. Yet against the long and quiet usage of the one, the other can 
oppose its rubric; and in the very face of the simple grandeur of the Liturgy may be flaunted the mystical 

S ro tensions of the Articles. It is time that an end should be put to this, anu that “new presbyter" should 
e no longer mistakcable for “old priest writ large.” Ixifftu.s tolerate no longer in the English Church 
evqp as matter of obsolete language, that blasphemous assumption of a power of absolution which 
the form of Ordination allows, and which the simplicity of the Morning Service condemns. Let us 
expunge those curses and mysteries of the Athnnasian Creed for which the Litany offers no sanction. Let 
us have no more unseemly disputes over that power of regeneration in baptism which no other 
permitted miracle in our English Church warrants us in extending to an English minister. Mr. Bonnet 
told his audience at St. Barnabas three days ago that ho could give rubrical authority for lighting 
candles on the altar table and other fooleries committed in his church. This may he littlo excuse, for a 
man who knows the history of that rubric, and is under obligation sis a I'rotestunt minister to net in the 
spirit of the intelligent faith lie professes; hut it is excellent reason for the instant abolition of all further 
pretext or warrant for such absurdities. They cannot have any meaning within the walls of a Frotcstauf 
church. There, they arc simply what Lord John Russell calls them in his admirable letter, mummeries. 
What they may be where the Catholic worship is still believed in, and they form hut part of the outward 
signs of mysteries which still have awful sanction in the hearts of worshippers, is not to tlic present purpose 
in the least. No Protestant has the right to affix Catholic signification to them. 

What is the position of our loading English bishops, then, in this very matter! It was the Bishop of 
London who officiated at the consecration of St. Barnabas, who previously approved of its Popish foppery 
of decoration, and who, amid tho candles and surplices and gorgeous .accompaniments of the altar, did not 
scruple to doclarc “his admiration of tho splendour of God’s house which shone around him, and liis 
appreciation of the imposing services in which ho was engaged.” Mr. Bonnet is now using this fact as ho 
bos a perfect right to do. Those very ceremonies and decorations, so stamped, with Episcopal approval, 
have since attracted crowds of Sunday rioters to interrupt tho worship which they hold to be debased 
by their continuance, and the interior of an English church has again been the scene of groBS and revolting 
disturbance. Mr. Bonnet’s iast sermon, protected by closed doors and many policemen, was in the form of 
a& ,appeal against the scandal and desecration of such scenes, but incidentally it exposed the much greater 
scandal. “ Tho Bishop of London,” said Mr. Bennet, “ come to this church on St Barnabas day, thcllth 
of JGRne last He entered this houBC of God, and examined with a critical eye every portion of it Every¬ 
thin was pointed out to him by mi.; nothing was omitted, lie come on a grand festival of the Church: 
he consecrated this bouse of God f he gave 11 s his blessing, and went away leaving us his benediction and 
God Speed you. Now, what difference can there be between June the 11th and November tbe 24th?” 

Ah I what, difference indeed i How striking is this simple comparison of dates. God speed you ! on the 
Ilth of Jimie. The devil fly away with yon ! on the 24th of November. But a great deal had happened 
in the interval. In that interval the hope of establishing a ropery in England had bqpn frustrated by the over¬ 
eagerness of a Pope in Home; and the spiritual tyranny which Charles James had been labouring for, Pio 
Nono came too suddenly to claim. Let not this be forgotten in the midst of the present exeitemont, or its 
result will be to abridge our liberties instead of extending and securing them. The Bishop of London, in 
his charge of the 2nd of November, took the lead in denouncing “anything which may seem to indicate a 
wish to make the slightest approach” to what he hod previously encouraged and assisted without scruple; 
and he has been followed by men, formerly more active even than himself in sanctioning covert Popery 
under the guise of Puseyism, who arc now the loudest in swelling the general clamour, in denrgmeing the 
rival Pope, and in crying out for stringent measures against him. This is what, most of all, we have to 
guard against now. “We think we are carrying the Traetarians with us,” says the excellent Dean of 


think we are carrying the Traetarians with us,” says the excellent Dean of 


Bristol; “ hut in &ct thoy are tricking us into support of them.” 

Following the inestimable counsel of that true and honest divine, we repeat that all of qs will have reason 
to deplore the unexampled excitement now going on around us, if wo do not pluck the .flower from beneath 
the nettle., What we Wont is not simply to drivg away the Pope of Rome, but to extirpate the popes of 
E n g l a nd - ‘ “If it could be proved to be really true,” said the Dam of Bristol, at a meeting in that city, " that 
the CSrurch of England does speak with so Uncertain a voice as to admit within her pale the superstitious 
Spirit of 'Ro’ae, end its rites and observances, tho people of England owe a groat duty to the Almighty God 
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of truth, and that As, not to rest until a Church apeak Lug bo uncertainly bengain reformed, and brought 
nearer to the principles of the Heforuiution : that is, to the principles of the. pure, aineure word of God. 
Thore is agroat contest going on in the world; we have not only to contend against Roman Papacy, but we 
.have to oontand agniiwt. Angfo-Papacy.” With the comment of these adtuirablo sentences let tiie reader 

compare, the Bishop of Loudon’s charge; and still more the recent public addresses of such men as 
l>r. Philpotts, I»r. Bagot, and Dr. Wilbcrforco; and say whether tlio indignation so expressed against 
Popery bo not simply the imtatiou of a would-be rival popedom. They advance the most insolent 
pretensions, in the very act of repelling the insolence of others; and would resist an organisation against 
human liborty, by an authority as powerful, compact, exclusive, and domineering.' They deny tlie 
spiritual supremacy of the Queen, they uflirm the sucrcdness of the Episcopal office, they claim 
unbroken descent from Apostolic times,and they challenge for the “Anglican” priesthood the precise 
authority and power which it possessed in tlu> three first centuries of Christianity. Jn short they 
ignore tho Reformation altogether, except so far as it secures them their beueliees; and* set up in its 
place those preternatural pretensions, and that, mystical character, which, during tho whole of the present 1 
agitation, has been more heartily denounced than oven Popery itself by the manly intelligence and 
spirit of Englishmen. These are the men that now require watching yet more than the Cardinal and his 
muster. These are the men to be now, if ever, ib-jmssoned of the power of future mischief. Uur danger from 
them is not the less because their outcry is jn-t now loudei-t against the common danger. The more they 
bully the t'ope at present, the better their clnuu-e of c-capc from what is so richly their own due. Perhaps 
no man over said more insulting things of Popery and us advocates than the liishop of Oxluiil, tl.e other 
day, to his clergy; and this at the very instant w i.eti he was claimUig for hi* own Church precisely that 
for which all freemen hate the t’hnrcli of Rome. He called Popery by every evil name; charged it with 
all abominable and hypocritical practices; ami. hinw-lf the brother of a Uuud-h convert, vvith marvellous 
taste selected a particular Roini-.li convert lor the >~pvciai vial-of his wr.itli and worn. Father Spencer, it 
seems, has lately been recommending u general convtiviou of the families of England, by means of tho 
scullery nmiiL-t: ami ibis proposition, vvhirii oUe would have tiiought harmless enough. I Jr. Wilbcrforco 
protested had made bis heart'-, blood inn cold. "To think." he exclaims," that -iu.b words should he used by 
one bearing one of the uoblcst name* in Knith-h historv, and born mail those p;u ticniar* of freedom v.bieh have 
so long given to the Euglish mind that tr.mkin-s of ciiarueter, honesty, and . prime.'.-, of purpose, and the 
firm delermination to hate and oppose all that is -ubilo and unclean, because untrue, for which it is 
distinguished ! ” Wondrous that the in-lmum -pcaki r did mu think of tin- nnihttn nuu-im, iVe. ! It is for 
others to do so. It is fur Englishmen gencr.ul/ to in. mime into the naluic and power of Inc influence 
which has converted no less than three numbers of a famny " bearing one oi the noblest names of English 
history" into allies and furtheivrs of Itomisii sup-i-st,tiou. open or concealed. The lii'-c and greatest of the 
family knew it well, and his i-fe was, for tin- most part.dovoiid to open antagonism vvith it. No mull more 
resolutely opposed Hit'll Church pivtelisions th.m William Will,erf, iree. No man moio hated priestcraft. Or 
preached with u more nrdout r.eal the necessity of breaking down the or-.-anisuiion by which alone its evil 
potency is continued in England. 

The oourlusioii of tile great t-i'k. in whose commencement he v,-;ts one of the leading workers, is the duty 
that, now waits the people of Engined. They me called to a new Reformation, and ought not to shrink 
from tliat glorious labour. They v in thus prove that love of the Church and love 01 freedom may bo one 
indeed; and that English history, which lias but olio such example to show in tiie post, may for the future 
be iillcd with its triumphant manifestations. 
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Thk following Letter from Lortl John liosac/l to the 
Bishop of Durham has been published. It is dated the 
4th inst. 

Mv tlRaii l.oRij,—J agree with you in amnUioring •• the lntu 
aggression of tin; Pope upon our Pruteshintiimns “ iu-...|i-nt 
nail iiisidtnus,” ami 1, therefore, feel as indignant ns vim run do 
upon the subject. • 

1 not only promoted, to the almost of inv power, the claims of 
Old Roman Oatholtrn to all civil rights, but 1 thought ii right, 
and even desirable, tluit the ecclesisstienl system of the Roiii.u, 
Uatlmlics should he the means of giving instruction to the nume¬ 
rous Trtsh immigrants In l.ua>lon mnl elsewhere, who without 
such help would linvnbenu left in bentlien ignorance. 

This might have been done, however, without nny such inno¬ 
vation as that wlilch wo liave now seen. 

It Is impossible to confound the, recent measures of tin; Pope 
with the division of Scotland into dioceses by the Episcopal 
Church, or Uw arrangement of disiricts in Kuglnmi by the NVes- 
loyan Conference. 

There is an assumption of pownr in All the documents wliicli 
have eotno IVom Koine— a pretension to aupremnry over the 
realm of England, and a claim to sole and undivided sway, which 


I confess, howevor, that my alarm is not eipial to iny indig¬ 
nation. 

Even if it shall appeal; that the ministers and servants of the 
- Pope in {bid country have not transgressed the law, T feel per- 
snadud that we are strong enough to repel any outward attacks. 
Tliu liberty -f ProteatautLsm has been enjoyed too long in Eng¬ 
land to aflow of any successful attempt to Impose a foreign 
yoke upon oaf minds find consciences. Mo fbreigti Prime or 
Potentate will beperrrittted to fasten his flitters Upon a nation 
which has oolong and so nobly vindicated ito right to freedom of 
opinion, eivtl, political, and religious. 

Upon this subject, then, I will only say that the present state 


<>f the law shall lie careful! v evniiiiiird, and the propriety of 
i adopting any proceedings n itU rvl'ereue- to tiie recent assumption 
I uf power deliberately cinaidAvil. 

! Then- is a danger, liowevvi. which alarms me imicli iiuwc thou 
I any aggression ni n foreign Sovereign. 

[ Clergymen of our »«m v'liurch, who linve subscribed the 
Tliirlv-nlnc Articles, mid uek»->s lodged in explicit terms the 
Queen's supremacy, have been tlu- nu.s( forward in leitallrg their 
flocks, •* step tiy step, to the very verge of the precipice." Tiie 
huuoiir paid to 'saints, the. claim of infallibility tor the t liiirrh. 
the superstitious usanf the sign of tile truss, tin-muttering oi 
the Liturgy so us to disguise tin- language in winch it Is w ritten, 
tlic recommendation of auricular coufessi m. -uni tiie aiPieuisfm- 
tion of pi-nauee And absolution—.ill tiiesc ilihig-. are pointed out 
hv Clergymen of the Church of England ns worthy of adoption, 
and arc now openly reprehended by tin- Illsiiop of London lit Jus 
Chargo to the Clergy of his dinre-e. , , 

What, tlien. is the danger to lie apprehended trom a foreign 
Prince of no great power, compared to tin- danger w ilhin the 
gates from the iiuwoTthv Kims ol tin- Cliuirli of England herself? 

iliavo little hope that the propoundi-rs and framers of these 
innovations will desist from tlmir insidious course, Rut J rely 
with crin faience on the people <1 Knfilniidi himI 1 will not onto a 
Jot ofheort or hope no long ss tlm glorious principles and tho 
Immortal nuirtvrs of the Reformation shall be lie-id in reverence 
by the great mass of n nation which looks with contempt on the 
imniimcrhts of superstition, ami with scorn nt the inborjuu* 80- 
dcavunrs which arc now making to eontinn tiie intellect and 
cdslavo the aouL I remain with great respect Ac. 

Many addresses to the bishops from the clergy of their 
respective dioecscs hiivo received replies now the 
reverend prelates:— , . „ ... 

Ifie Archbishop of Canterbury briefly tluafks the 
parties who hod addressed bint, for “ profoatinjt against 
the ■unexampled encroachment upon our constitution in 
Church anil State attempted by the Pope of Home 
tho spirit roused is gratifying to him, and he hopes 
that tho assault will .only confirm more strongly the 
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principles of the Reformation. The Bishop of Lincoln meet with proper reprobation; and he suggested that 
urge* temperate ami unexaggerated exposure of the an address should be prepared to the Queen, conveying 
ttreaeousness of the Romish tenets; and prays God to —“ First, our regret that any foreign potentate should 
remove internal dissension, and whatever may hinder appear to lay claim to supremacy which is vested. 
godly union and concord.—-The Bishop of Cheater in the Crown, and to u jurisdiction in direct coutra- 
reseuts the treatment of our Established Church as a vention to our law ; next, our very humble hut urgent 
hullity, and die taking possession of the country us a request that her Majesty should withdraw those marks 
spiritual wuste: ho confidently relies that the Govern- of favour and of confidence which she has been pleased 
ment and Legislature will take effectual care of the i so graciously to confer on tlie prelates of a church, both 
Royal supremacy and national independence.—Tlic j in Ireland and the colonics, who gave her no other 
Bishops of Bristol and of Bath and Wells concur in i return than ingratitude and indignity; and lastly, a 
deeming the act schismatic,d; and the Bishop of Rijam | renew cd declaration of our perfectly unreserved attri- 
rpminds the l’opc ot the declaration by his predecessor j Imtion to the (,'rowu of 1 the supremacy in all causes, 
Gregory the First, that “ whosever doth call himself &e.,’ adding that we feel ourselves impelled to that 
universal bishop doth forerun Antichrist.”—The Bishop declaration because of the deniul of that supremacy 
of Exeter, speaking of Lord John Russell’s letter, by some who, having made the declaration ut tlicir 
“ which throws the whole Manic of encouraging the ordination, think tit now to modify it, and yet to 
Pope on a few silly or unfaithful ministers of our own | retain their degrees and benefices. 1 would further 
church,” declares that he “ stands aghast at the prodi- suggest that w e adopt partially the advice of the 
gious hardihood of the noble lord’s reliance on such ' Bishop of London, and petition Parliament to the effect 
entire "forgetfulness of recent facts, or such utter dis-1 that if the law lie not already such us shall prevent any 

VCKriinl nf tvnfll tirtrl ivietion nu lin ie thm. ..n. .. h.i.._ 'll _ _■_I_ r .lL.il_ 


peculiar dangers of the times, as well as the prevailing j Tracturian party in the Church itself. 11 The Papists, 
tone.of public opinion, cull upon you most powirfully, 1 themselves,” he"observed, “ seem to admit that all this 
as you would avoid being in the number of those lit unwonted success, astonishing themselves, and all their 
whom offences come, to forbear all unnecessary innora- ■ new-born hopes, are attributable to the existence ami to 
tlon, especially that worst kind of innovation the the working of 1 Trartariuuism. They allege freely, they 
revival of obsolete usages not required by law, which . have nevet concealed that Traciiiriamsm is doing their 
air associated in the minds of the people with the super- j work. It is when TraetarUmisiu has unsettled the 
stations and corruptions of Rome.” And he meekly , Protestant, that tin Romanists step in. They haunt 
thanks them for their affectionate attachment to their; Truetarian congregations: they truck and note those 
bishop,'through twenty years of mure than ordinary . unto whom they think they may most safely address 
difficulties urui perplexities. them selves; they arrange the meeting with them, as if 

The Beau of Bristol, in a speech delivered at a it were casual; they convey lettirx to them—I speak of 
meeting of clergy in that city on the bill, entered. what I know; their argument is, that the Chuirh of 
fully into"' the different points of tlie question, lie ; Kugluud does not, with any' certainty', teach or offer 
warned' his hearers against being hurried into ex- > wlmt the Truetarian minister tells them, and as they 
' uggeratiou, and into complaints and fears which would admit, riglulv tells them, is necessary either to a saving 
eventually only excite ridicule. “ Let us feel,” he said, , faith, or to spiritual life, hut that the Church of Rome 
“very contentedly aware that the l’ope can neither 1 does; and so they ply and gain their virtims.” “But 
confirm nor inv ululate our orders nor any other orders i how," tin* Dean asked, “was the evil to be counter- 
than those ol his own communion; unit let us fed pi r-i acted ? How best oppose Truetariuilism ? Iiow best 


moment believe that the Pope fur] secure to himself, or ! suspecting people ? The Bishop of Lomlou desires us, 
to any delegates o[ his, so much as one atom of jurisilic- in this crisis, to preach controversial sermons; I pre- 
tion ill England, no, not even over the most abject slave sums his Tordship means against tlie Romanists, 
to his superstition. Jior let us trouble ourselves to show, anil nut the Tructurimis. But what if we 
as some take great pains to do, that the Pope has no ] preached controversial sermons all our lives long, 
claim to mammon in this realm, because of some inde- ■ aud every day of our lives, cither against Ro- 
pendenco of the. C hurch of Englund prior to the Pope’s msnism or Tractariariism, what effect would this 
usurpation of supremacy here, through Augustine, or have if our authorities countenanced, shielded, pro- 
through the ‘Norman princes. Let us be very well content muted, or were by law unable to rebuko the Tractnrians ? 
to know that, it this priest ol Italy had had dominion over, Tract nriauism will never lie effectually checked; Truo- 
us up to this veryhnur.il would have been quite enough tariuuism will only smile, or deride our every effort, 
cause and excuse to us that he should cease to Imvo it until the authorities of our church can he induced to 
simply in our choosing no longer to submit to it. Let those perceive and acknon ledge the utter repugnuncc between 
R*?. ve ‘ i° . r 111 i S u “ w *'rtliy inquiry. Let us Tractoriaiusm and the teaching of" our ehureh, and the 
rather learn to know what is Christian liberty, and to teaching of the Saviour and his Apostles.” The 
thank God that we have it. Nor let us rail against Dean therefore concluded tliut tlie Bishops should 
the schism of tho Rope s_ measure, and talk of its separately ho memorialised by the clergy and laity, in 
oernga fundamental principle of tlu> universal church conjunetiim, of their several dioceses, urging them to 
that there can be but one bishop in a diocese.' So remove, or at least to discuunteuunee and restrain, 
domg, wo condemn our ow'ii church, who at the Re- Truetarian teaching and practice. He desired that 
lormation sent bishops to Ireland, in my opinion thou such addresses should emunate from mixed meetings. 
Catholic, and since to Canada, and to oar colonies, to “ For too long (he said) and too much it has licen tike 
Malta, and to Jerusalem; we condemn tho Bishop of effort of one part of the clergy to make a distinction. 
London, who'does not scruple to confirm when he is in and so cause division, between'the clergy and the laitv' 
.i l u w !'Jr to llcen , se a clergyman in uRoman diocese We eannot too soon connect ourselves with the laity 
5 t !°. n " t!,nn the episcopal church of Scot-' hi all common counsels, ami most especially connect, the 

*A’,' U ’ " e ? t tt . bu,h "P t0 rel *!<* e “t Pan» i we condemn laity with the Bishops in kind, eoual. and unreserved 
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In 'all parts of the kingdom. A few only can be men* 
tinned as specimens. • ' 

The Court of Common Council held -two meetings, on 
the 7th and the 2lrt. At the former, Mr. J. Wood gave 
notice of motion for an address to the Qnnen in references 
to the proceedings of the Pope of Home, and expressing 
the undiminixhed attachment of the Corporation to her 
Majesty’s pei-son, authority, and government. As he 
resumed his seat, amidst “ immense cheering," Mr. 
Blake started up, and moved the rescinding of standing 
orders, so that lie might propose n vote' of thanks to 
Lord John ItusscU for the noble letter addressed to the 
Bishop of Durham. He read the letter, amidst loud 
cheering, tumultuously renewed, with clapping of the 
hands from all members of the court, Mr. llcnnoek, 
Mr. K. Tavlor, and Alderman Wilson, supported the 
m ition, and it was carried by oeclaniation. A res'.lotion 
of thanks was then proposed and unanimously carried; 
and it whs ordered that a copy should In; presented to 
Lord Joint Bussell. At the lattor meeting, Mr. Wood 
moved the address, which was svcmiilcd by Mr. Blake. 
Mr. Osirr, a Unman ('atholie, opposed the address, ns 
promoting deplorahle exeitrnient nliirli would separate 
man from man. The address was carried with the 
single dissentient voieeofMr. Carr. 

At n meeting of tlie parish of St. Mary-le.Strand, the 
Rev. l>r. Jell', I’vinc-ipol of King’s Culhg.., in moving a 

resolution ut-know lodging the Qi.. supremacy, and 

repudiating '.he eeeli«i,istieal authority ol tin Hope in 
this country, made the following stat<iinnt;—"'l'he 
Queen heiRi If li'ol lihen the first to resent the reeenl 
llililaeinit* usurpation ol the I’ope. She sent speedily 
for the Home Seeret.iry, who found her in lu r druw-iug- 
if great cxrilcnient. and her MujiMr 
England, and 1 
a barrister, 
little more 
. Andrew’s, 

lloltioru He said “ A very few dais ufier the i’opus 
liull was putili-lieil there was a report i nrrent iiniouir'l 
themth.it In r M.-.ji sty, tin- first time she read it, s, ul 
iustanth to Lord .Inlin Unssell, eomniaroiiug his imme¬ 
diate att>nil.inee. On arriving, lib lord-hip louml her 
Majesty reading the hull, and the first thing she said 
to him was this . ■ M\ lord, am I Queen of England ? ’ 

Lord John Kuss.ll replied, ’ Who •< ires doubt it, 
madam:’ utid her Majesty’s rejnindi r was, ‘ Look to 
it, my lord.’ lienee, they might depend upon it. hud 
arisen Lord John KusseH’s movements, and the invita¬ 
tion which had hem given to her Majesty's subjects In 
do what those assembled were doing that night. Her 
Majesty was as sound ns the British enk. (Tremendous 
and long-continued elieers for her Majesty followed this 
statement.j” Archdeacon Hale nppenred at another 
meeting, also to vouch for expressions which, of course, 
were never littered by her Majesty. 

Among tli<‘ most remarkable provincial meetings was 
that held at Bristol, on the 20th. It was one of the 
largest and most influential ever held in that city. The 
Dean of Bristol enforced the sentiments w hich he had 
previously delivered at the meeting of the clergy, in a 

r eeh of great power, which made a deep impression on 
assembly. 

The meeting at Liverpool, oil the 20th, was attended 
l*y a numerous body of Protestant inhabitants; and a 
number of Unman Catholics were also present, in con¬ 
sequence of placards in the streets, “ to prevent their 
religion from being insulted and their rights trampled 
upon." They interrupted the proceedings hy hooting 
and groaning; and, when some of their number at¬ 
tempted to speak, they met a similar reception from 
the other side. When the Rev. Hugh M'Ncile rose to 
speak, the uproar became au absolute riot. When he 
C0U M not obtain a hearing, he drew a chair, 
and sitting down, leisurely began to make a speech to 
the reporters. - Thle gentlemen of the press stood up, 
and, leaning forward with their note-books, formed 
themselves as well as they could into on audience for 
the reverend gentleman. This proceeding was at firat 
rocuivpd with shouts of laughter and great cheering by 
the vast .meeting. But presently ihe mhlcon tents jumped 
upon the reporters’ table, und made a sortie upon the 
ptattorm. The confusion at this moment was inde¬ 


scribable. Inkstands were upset, and note-books and 
slips of copy were flyinjf about in all directions. The 
reporters were compelled, of Oourrft, to leave their scats 
and take refuge upon the platform. At this momeut 
a body of the police, armed with their staves, made 
their appearance, und attempted to drive the invaders 
buck into the pit. The mayor mounted the table, and 
exclaimed that he would not desert his post, although 
his worship’s voice was all but inaudible in the uproar. 
In u few minutes, through the exertions of the police, 
the disturbance was subdued, and the proceedings were 
resumed.—l)r. M'Ncile finished his speech, and the 1‘ro- 
testant party curried all their resolutions. 

The meeting of the county of York on the 22nd was 
attended by above 1)000 persons, comprehending the 
principal noblemen and geutleineu of the county. A 
letter from Kuril Beaumont to the Earl of Zetland, 
intended for that meeting, did uut reach Lord Zetland 
till after the meeting hail taken place, but has since 
been published. It expresses the entire concurrence of 

I be writer, though a Komun Catholic, with the object 

of the meeting , 

The following address, said to be from the pen of Itr. 
Wiseman, has been circulated for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing signatures .--- 

•"in nit: m r.tv's mim' lM'.T.i.i.r.xT majj-.hty. 

‘' May it please your Majesty—We, the undersigned 
subjects of your Maji-ty rc-iiling in England, and pro¬ 
fessing the Unman Catholic rel gion, big to approach 
jour Majesty's throne, tin re to express our sentiments 
of unimpaired and unalterable fidelity to your Majesty’s 
royal person, irown. and dignity. 

At a moment when attempts are being made to 
impeach our loyally, we consider it a duty to give fresh 
utterance to tin—o our feelings. 

*■ During centuries of exclusion from the privileges of 
the constitution, and from the rights enjoyed hy their 

II How -subjects, the Catholics of England remained true 
to their ollcgi.iiii- to the Crown of this realm, and 
vicldt d to none in their readiness, at all times, to defend 
its rights and its ptcrucntiics against every toe. And 
now that, under ymu Majesty V w iso rule, we enjoy equal 
participation with others in tin' benefits of the constitu¬ 
tion, we ure more Ilian ever uuiinated with the same 
sentiments nfliiiiiiry and attachment, and are equally 
ready to give proof whenever occasion may present 
itself of tin* sincerity of our loyal professions. 

“ The dearest of tlie privileges to which we have thu» 
bom admitted by the wi>dom of the British Legislature 
is that of openly’professing and practising the religion of 
our lathers, in cmnniunifti w ith the See of Home. Under 
its teaching we have ever learnt, as a most sacreil lesson, 
to give to Cii-sur the tjjings that tire of Citsttr, as we give 
to find the things that are of God. In whatever, tbi rc- 
I'niT, our Church lias at any time done for establishing its 
regular system of government, amongst its momhcis in 
this island, we beg most fervently und most sincerely to 
assuie your Majesty that the oignuisation granted to 
n« is entirely eeeiesiastieal, and its authority purely 
spiritual. But. it leaves untouched every tittle of your 
Majesty’s right, authority, power, jurisdiction, and 
prerogative, as our Sovereign und as Sovereign over 
these realms, und docs not in the leastwise diminish or 
impair our profound reverence, our loyalty, -fidelity, 
ami attachment to your Majesty’s august person and 
throne; and we humbly assure, your Majesty thut among 
your Majesty’s subjects there exists no class who more 
solemnly, more continually, or more fervently pray fur 
the stability of your Majesty’s throne, for tlie preserva¬ 
tion of your Majesty’s life, and for the prosjierity of 
your M’ujesty’s empire than the Catholics of England, 
in whose religion loyalty is a sacred duty and obedience 
a Christian virtue.” 

Cardinal Wiseman has published an Appeal to the 
People of Ktifflatitl, in justification of the recent mca- 



he proceeds to treat the question under the follow-in 
heads1. The royal supremacy, and bishops named J 
the Crowm. 2. What was the extent of religiouR tij 
tion granted to Catholics—Have they a right top* 
bishops or a hierarchy ? 3. How could Cutholijicr 
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fhfit’lbSjBrwcliy ? 4. Does tbc appointment of a 'Catholic 


In repelling the chargo, in Lord John Russell’s letter, 
that the Pope’s measure is “insolent and insidious,” 
■Pi: Wiseman quotes a letter which he had written to 
Lord Jehu from Vienna, on the 3rd instant, in which he 
said—“ I cannot but most deeply regret the erroneous 
and even distorted view which the English papers have 
presented of what the Holy See has done in regard to 
die spiritual government of the Catholics of England; 
but I take the liberty of stating, that the measure now 
promulgated whs not only props red hut printed three 
years ago, and a copy of it was shown to Lord Minto by 
the Pope, on occasion of an audience given to his lordship 
by his Holiness.” And he proceeds to snv that he could 
have anticipated no objection to the establishment of the 
hierarchy in England, after what had been sanctioned 
and done in Ireland, and in manv of our colonies and 
dependencies. He thus defends his assumption of the 
title of Amhbishnp of Westminster:—“ The selection of 
this title mr the Metropolitan See of the new hienu chy 
has, 1 understand, given great offence. I am sorry for 
it. It was little less than necessity which led to its 
adoption. 1 must observe that, according to the dis¬ 
cipline of the Catholic Church, a bishop’s title must lie 
from a town or city. In Tc-cstablishing a Catholic 
hierarchy in England, it was natural and decorous that 
its metropolitan should have his seo at the capital. The 
very term metropolitan signifies the bishop ol’ the metro¬ 
polis. This being the principal or basis of every 
nicrarchy, how was it to he acted on here? London 
was a title inhibited by law; Southwark was to form a 
separate see. To have taken the title of a subordinate 
portion of what forms the great conglomerate of Loudon, 
as Finsbury or Islington, would have been to cast ridi¬ 
cule, and open the doors for joers, upon the new cpis 
copate. Resides, none of these arc towns or cities. 
Westminster naturally' suggested itself, us a city unoccu¬ 
pied Uy any Anglican sec, and giving an honourable and 
well-known metropolitan title. It was consequently 
selected, and 1 can sincerely say that ( hud no part 
whatever in the selection. Hut 1 rejoice that it was 
chosen. The Chapter of Westminster has been the first 
to protest against the new arcliiejiiscopal title, as though 
some practical nttempt at jurisdiction witliiu the A hltcy 
was intended. Then tot me give assurance on that pc,‘nt, 
and let us coinc to a fair decision and a good under¬ 
standing. The diocese, indeed, of Westminster embraces 
a large district, but Westminster proper consists of two 
Very different parts. One comprises the stately Abbey, 
with its adjacent palaces and its.royal parks. To this 
portion tho duties and occupation of the Dean and 
Chapter are mainly confined; and they shall range there 
• t -iturbod. To the ven .-ruble old church I may repair, 


os 1 have been wont to do. But perhaps the Dean ami 
Chapter are not aware that, were I disposed to claim 
znorathan the right to tread the Catholic pavement of that 
noble building, and breathe its air of ancient consecration, 
another might step in with a prior claim. For sucecssi vo 
generations there has vsisted ever, in the Benedictine, 
order, an Abbot of Westminster, the representative, in 
religious dignity, of those who tgcclcd, and beautified, 
and governed that Church and cloister. Have they ever 
been disturbed by this ‘titular?’ Then let them fear 
no greater aggression now. Like him, I may visit, as 1 
have said, the old abbey, and snv my prayer by the 
shrine of good Saint Edward; and meditate on the 
olden times, when the church filled without a corona¬ 
tion, and multitudes hourly worshipped without a ser¬ 
vice. Yet this splendid monument, its treasures of art, 
and its fitting endowments, form not the part of West¬ 
minster which will concern me. For thert is another 
port which stands in frightful controxt, though in imme¬ 
diate contact, with this magnificence. Close under the 
.(Abbey of Westminster there lie concealed labyrinths 
lanes and courts, and alleys, and slums, nests of 
Jmuorance, vice, depravity, and crime, as well as of 
wratchcd^es*. und disease; 'whose atmosphere 
s, whose ventilation is cholera; in which swarms 
- almost countless population, in great mea¬ 
ly at least, Catholic; haunts of filth which 


nn sewage committee can reach—dark corners which no 
lighting board can brighten. This is the purt of West¬ 
minster which alone feovet, and which I shall lie glad 
to claim *and to visit ns a blessed pasture in which sheep 
of holy church are to be tended, in which a bishop s 
godly work has to he done, of consoling, converting, and 
preserving. And if, as I humbly trust in God, it shall 
bo seen that this special culture, arising from the esta¬ 
blishment of our hierarchy, hour fruits of order, peace¬ 
fulness, decency, religion, and virtue, it may bn that the 
Holy See shall not lie thought to have acted unwisely 
when it bound up the very soul and salvation of a chief 
pastor with those of a city where tho liamu indeed is 
glorious but the purlieus infamous j in which the very 
grandeur of its public edifices is as a shadow to screen 
from the public eye sin ami misery the most appalling.” 
Ho denounces the conduct of the Anglican clergy on • 
this occasion; thanks the “ brave and noble-hearted 
people of England, who would not be stirred up by 
those whose duty it is to teach you gentleness, meek¬ 
ness, and forbearance, to support what they cull a reli¬ 
gious cause by irreligious means ; and would not hunt 
down, when hidden, your unoffending felluw-eitisciis, 
to the hollow cry of ‘ No Popery,’ and oil the pretence 
of a fabled aggression and enncludes bv advising his 
lellow-veligionists:—“ Let your loyalty ho unimpeach¬ 
able. and your faithfulness to social duties above re¬ 
proach. Shut then the mouths of adversaries, and gain 
the higher good-will of ynnr fellow-countrymen, who 
will defend in you, ns lor themselves, your constitutional 
rights, including fuTTrcligions liberty." 

The Roman Catholics h/ivc also had meetings. At 
one of them, held at. Birmingham on the IHth, ,i tem¬ 
perate address to die inhabitants was moved 'k' Dr. 

J. II. Newman, the Oratoriau, and unanimously -'!? ited. 
Dr. Warring has also published a mild am 1 ‘ oojn- .,te 
address to his townsmen of Northampton, v ° afi ui0 u- 
eludes thus:—“For the ten years and upwafv 'w’.iut I 
have resided at Northampton, I have found nothing 
hut civility and good feeling among you ; and it will 
Ik- something surprising to me if this feeling is dis¬ 
turbed by an accidental change which coneoms no one 
hut myself and my Hock. 1 leave you to enjoy your 
own opinions, and follow out your own views in reli¬ 
gious nnd spiritual matters. fiurelv 1 may c laim this 
same liberty from you. In exercising this liberty, I 
violate no law, 1 am guiltv of no disloyalty to our gra¬ 
cious Queen. Neither tiro law of tho land, nor her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, requires me to swear any belief 
in the spiritual supremacy of the Crown. Inall temporal 
matters I cheerfully obey the laws of the land I live in, 
and am loyally anil devotedly attached to niy lawful 
Sovereign, Queen Victoria; whom may God preserve 
to reign over us.” 

The proclamation of a Romish hierarchy in England 
hail an effect in reviving the celebration of the gun¬ 
powder plot on the 5th inst., not only in the metropolis, 
lint in the provincial towns. It was no longer a mere 
amusement for the street rabble;, but many displays 
evidently emanated from a elass having larger means at 
their disposal. Besides the usual parading of ridiculous 
effigies by hands of boys, regular processions wore 
formed, in which men carried larger figures, or con¬ 
veyed them in vehicles drawn by horses. Pope and 
Popery came in for plentiful denunciation and ridicule, 
una much money was got by those who exhibited lor 
the purpose of grtting it. A rcmarkablp demonstration 
of the popular feeling was spontaneously made by tho 
numerous congregation assembled in St. Saviour’s 
Church on that day. When the congregation arose to 
leave the church at tlio closo of the service, the organ 
began to play the air of the national anthem; upon 
which the whole congregation suddenly commenced the 
words, and sang two verses with 'great enthusiasm. 
Mr. Curling, one of the chaplains^ then succeeded in 
procuring a pause, and. remarked/ that as some ex¬ 
pression's in the remaining varies wero not quito 
befitting the sanctity of the edifice, they had better 
substitute tho doxology. The organ began to. play the 
“ Old'Hundredth,” and the people sang " Praiao God 
from %hom all blessings flow,” with a fervour'and 
universality that evinced their cordial concurrence iu 
the suggestion of tboir pastor. 
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Exeter distinguished Itself by the splendour of its and heavy will be the. responsibility of those who 
display. There was a mock procession and “ induction wantonly incur the miseries of war- With regard to 
of the Cardinal Archbishop of. ’Westminster and his this country, we can hare no hesitation in pronouncing 
gang.’’ Thirty bareheaded friars preceded n train of that we are preserving terms w amicable relations 
some two hundred other Popish orders and dignitaries, with all the countries of the world, and that we 
who' bore gigantic effigies of the l’qpo and Cardinal trust those relations may he maintained. The I/ird 
Wiseman, and of the Inquisitor-General, surrounded Mayor, in speaking of any merits which her Ma 
by masked familiars, hearing gridirons, shackles, and jesty’s Ministers may have, has alluded to declara- 
other instruments of torture. The processionists marched tions which have been mode on my port. I can 
to the Cathedral-yard, and placed the effigies on an only say, gentlemen, that that attachment to the 
enormous pile of wood. 1110 whole was consumed religious freedom of this country which I have hitherto 
amidst a display of fireworks nnd coloured lights, that felt will always continue to animate my breast, and that 
astonished nnd gratified ten thousand spectators. it will be my duty to maintain to the utmost of my 

The pageant of Lord Mayor's Day, the 9th, was got power the supremacy of our Sovereign (a loud ana 
up in ah unusual manner. The custom of parading a general hurst of i heeling), and the religious liberties of 
man in armour, which is said to have eost a life per the people, from whatever quarter they may be assailed, 
annum for a generation or two past, was discarded ; Let me add, however, one thing further. When perils 
and an attempt was made to organise a processional much more grave, much more imminent, impended over 
feature, emblematic of tlio widened dominion of this country, a wise Princess, who ut that time ruled 
man over nature, aud especially illustrative of our onr destinies, thought fit to call to her aid all those, 
own civilisation among the. tuitions of the world. The whatever might he their religious persuasion, who were 
cortege took the usual route to the font of Blnckfriars faithful to the throne ami true to the interests of their 
I Bridge; thence, according to ancient usage, it went country. Such was the conduct of Elizabeth in times 
j by water to Westminster. Tu Westminster Hall, of us great danger as ever occurred to this country. 

! Recorder Stuart Worthy did the honours of in- Such conduct, 1 will venture to say, is worthy of imi- 
troductiou, with a brief biographical notice, setting tation; and I believe that with religious liberty esta- 
forth the, industrial career of John Musgrovc, Esq., tin; hli-hcd in this country, person of all religious persuasions, 
new Lord Mayor. Chief Baron Pollock congratulated j while obeying the dietutes of their conscience as to the 
the Lord Mayor and the eili/ens alike, on the election J mode of worship they think it right to adopt,may rally 
which had given the one so high a dignity and the others: round the institutions of the country, pay n grateful 
so good n magistrate. The Chief Huron concluded his homage to the Crown for the protection they receive, 
remarks with an rulogium on the great event of the and rejoice that they live in a land where freedom is . 
coming year. “ On the subject of the approaching generally, and I trust 1 may sav permanently, esta- j 
gathering of the works of nil nations,! entertain the i hlislied." Speeches were also made by Lord Lansdowne, 
opinion," said the Conscnatiie but liberal-minded | Lord Campbell, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Mastermnn, and | 
.judge, “ that. the. beneficial results will be incaleu- 1 lastly bv Sir Peter I.auric, who energetically declared ' 
lable. After the usual invitation from the Lord Mayor i that " Britons never would be sluves, either to Pusey or 
to the J adges for the evening banquet in Guildhall, j pope.’’ I 

the (lorporutinu officer u ithdrew, mm returned by water i * 4 ! 

to Bhicklriars Bridge. Here the I.udy May cress's! 

carriage was received into the grand cortege, and the I NARRATIVE OF LAW AND CRIME, 
procession wound its way hack to Guildhall. The j 

citizens crowded to the stieets in numbers beyond; I\ December last, the shop of Mr. Cohen, a jeweller 
precedent, to witness the new allegorical display.; at Newcastle, tras Itoh/icd of a large amount of pro- 
wliich gained universal approbation. The evening i perty. Not a single article has been recovered. At 
banquet was held with customary splunlour. The com- the Summer Assizes, John Bell was sentenced to trans¬ 
put;}' began to arrive soon after rive. At half-past six. portatiou for a burglary; since his conviction ho has 
Lord John llnsscll crossed the hall, amidst a vociferous made sonic revelations with respect to the robbery at 
oborus of cheers. Besides the Pronin, there wore pro- Mr. Cohen’s. Mr. Simeon .loci, a bullion-dealer at 
sent- the Marquis of Latisdowne, the Marquis;of Clan- Newcastle, has been arrested, nnd was examined on the 
ricorde, tlic Earl of Carlisle, Viscount Palmerston, Sir 7th. Nothing- suspicious was found on his premises. 
George Grey, Mr. Pox Maulc, the Lord Chancellor, theThe police proved that*notice was given of the robbery 
Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, and other to Mr. Joel the day after it had been committed, to prut 
Judges, Mr, Lawrence, and some others of the Foreign him on his guard in buying goods. Matilda Bell, wife • 
Ministers, laird Wharncliffe, Lord Dudley Stuart, M P., of the convict, slatet that her husband came home on 
with other Peers and Members of Purliumcut. The j Friday night (the burglary was committed on a Friday) 
speech of the evening, of course, was that of the j with ii number of gold and silver spectacles and eye- 
I’rimo Minister. When he rose, his appearance was i glasses. Bell took some of tho glasses out of the rims, 
the signal for the renewal of applause. Ladies waved and left the house with them, llo returned with two 
thnir handkerchiefs, and gem lemon vied with one earthen pots, iir which he melted the gold and silver 
another in expression of approbation and delight, anil it rims. Next day he took the bullion and the pots in a 
was some time before the noble lord could proceed. At basket to Mr. Joel’s shop; his wife waited without, 
length, as by common'assent, tho welcome terminated Bell gave her 2f. and the empty basket when ho came 
in one loud "cheer, and almost in an instant there was’ from Joel’s. Some months afterwards, when Bell was 
throughout the hall un entire silence, interrupted by in custody, he told her to go to Mr. Joel for a sovereign 
occasional cheers during Lord John's speech. He skill, which was owing tohfru; Mr. Joel tolil her he did not 
—" On behalf of her Majesty's Ministers, I have to know her husband, and did not owe him anything; 
return our most grateful thanks to the Lord Mayor and and hence arose Bell's revelations implicating Joel, 
to tliis distinguished company ior tho honour tliat has The police have found a number of eye-glasses buriod 
been done us. I trust we deserve the praise which he ill Bell’s yard; and on the premises other things taken 
has been pleased to bestow upon us—tnnt it has been from Mr. Conen’s were discovered. Mr. Joal was 
our endeavour to promote the best interests of the remanded. 

country ; dn it is a source of the greatest gratification A new Cabman's Trick has just been mentioned; 
to us that at this moment the tranquillity of the country which is worth notice as a c&utipu to the public. A 
mtd tho general state of trade botoken a state of well- gentleman Atired u cab to take him and his luggage, 
being and of comfort which wo cannot but look upon amongst which was a gun-ease, from Euston Square to 
with the highest gratification ; and, gentlemen, if, ns I the railway stution at Foddington. When he arrived 
am sorry to say, some of the powers of Europe seem at the station, the cabman, with obsequious activity, 
dispsed to interrupt that peace whiuh has happily pro- proceeded to unload, and very quickly drove ■off upon 
yaikd for so many years, I can only say that the best receiving his fare, but scarcely hod the cab disappeared 
endeavour* of her Majesty’s Government will be applied when the gentleman missed Ms gun-case'. The conse- 
to preserve that peace—that we trust wo'mfiy be sue- queues was, that the journey was postponed, and the 
cessful in that endeavour —and that, at all events, deep gentleman returned to his house, but on his way he was 
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informed by a policeman that the cabman who bad just other charges arising out of them. But with respect to 
left h im at the station was by that time in Brood Street cases, he was again remanded. The woman was 
depositing the gun-case which <had been left In the cab, -discharged. 

and to a considerable portion of the -value of which the At the Mansion-house, on the 12tl>, Mr. Williams, a 
driver would be entitled tor his honesty in giving it up. tradesman in Regent Street, was brought before the j 
The owner of the property went to the Commissioners Lord Mayor on the charge at Stealing Silk. On the i 
at Broad Street, representing the fact that the cabman preceding Friday, 60 pieces of plain oml fancy silk were ) 
had made the “mistake ” intentionally, for the purpose stolen from the warehouse of Messrs. Watts, in Gutter , 
of establishing a claim to the reward, and received Lane; the silk was of peculiar manufacture, anil was ! 
an answer from the depOt exp cssive of belief that the worth from 5001. to 000/. On Monday, Mr. Williams j 
case wns exactly as the eompluinant bni described it, applied to Messrs. Shoolbred and Co., of Tottenham - 
but admitting that the delinquent must stifl be rewarded,! Court Bond, to know if they would buy a quantity of 
in the apprehension that a refusal would aggravate the I silk; lie produced twenty-two patterns ; the price asked j 
system of robbery which the pltm of compensation had been ! was Is. Od. per yard; ho" said the goods were to be sold i 
made to diminish. The complainant was then obliged, j that evening, and thnt he sold them for himself. The ! 
before he received the gun-case, to pay Ills, as a recoin- 1 buyer nt Shoolbred’s recognised in the patterns silk for | 
peuee to-the raseul by whom lie had been put to expense j wh'ieh Messrs. Watts bad asked him more than 3s. a 
and subjected to disappointment. ] yard ; he desired Williams to leave the patterns for a ' 

Eliza Smalley, a girl of seventeen, Murdered her ! time; a communication was made to Messrs. Watts, and ; 
Mistress, at Stow in Lincolnshire, and endangered her! the patterns were identified. The police were informed j 
master's life, by putting a solution of araeuic in the j of the mutter. Persons went to Mr. Williams'* in the i 
coffee they took for breakfast. Solutions of arsenic und , evening, and made further inquiries nliout the silk, lie 
mercury were used at the farm to soak wheat. A por- j now said that he had only the patterns, but he could j 
tion of the arsenical solution was in an iron pot, acecs- ; communicate with the person for whom he wanted to 
aible to the girl, Mr- and Mrs. Page (her master and i sell, in an hour's time. When the police appeared, he 
mistress) were taken ill after breakfasting, and Mrs. I could give no good description of the two uien from 
Page died before surgical aid could he brought to bear: j whom lie suul hr received the patterns. Mr. North- 
her husband was saved. The girl confessed her guilt. I over, clerk to Messrs. Watts, identified tin- patterns 
At the inquest, Cheney, a constable, stated that she! before the Lord Mayor: the price of the silks varied 
voluntarily said to him, her breast heaving violently— ! from 3*. to 4s. Or/, a yard. The prisoner's counsel urged 
“ Last Saturday my mistress said I had killed a fowl': 1 ' that it was not likely thnt lie had been engaged in a 
told her I hod not: yesterday morning I took some! burglary, and asked for his liberation on hail, that the 
mercury [arsenic] from un iron pot that stood" "against 1 real offenders might la- taken. The Lord Mayor decided 
the back-door, and put it into tlie coffee-pot: I did not 1 that lmil niicrhl be put iu on a future day--two sureties 
think it would kill her; I only thought it would have I of 2.10/. each, and Mr. Williams in .10(1/. 
made her badly.'’ “ When I asked her where the pot i At Marlborough Street Police Office, on the 12th, the 
was,” continued the constable, “ she wont and showed ( four men charged with the burglary at Mr. Ilolford’s 
it me. I held out no inducement to her. She confessed ; wore finally examined. Mitchell, who wn» so badly 
freely and voluntarily.” The Oonmcr, cautioning her that ‘ wounded, appeared to have made considerable progress 
wliat she said would he written down, asked Smalley — j to recovery. The only witness examined was Mr. WhKo- 
“Is this what you told Mr. Cheney; and is it the \ field, the surgeon at the House of Detention, who ha« 
truth?” Prisoner (hanging down her head)—“ Yes,; had Mitchell under his care. He doserilmd the wounds 
sir.” Coroner—“How old arc you?” Prisoner— “ I j he found upon him—in the body, the arms, the neck, 
am seventeen years of age, and have lived hero ever since and the scalp; he thought that, sixty or seventy shot 
last May-day, I have no reason to complain cither of; had taken effect. The riddled and blood) lint found in 
my master or mistress. The pot stood at the back-door i the grounds was shown to Mr. Wakefield, anil lie thought 
tot two days. I took the poison out with a gill mug: I j it probuble that the shot-holes had been made by the 
took it away and put it In the dairy after having washed | portion of the charge which entered the scalp. When 
it. When I put the poison in tlie coffee-pot, I was in i all the depositions had boon read oxer, the prisoners 
the kitchen, 1 put in a gill-full, and the coffee was! were asked if they wished to say anything; lint they 
boiled afterwards for a few ; minutes. My master and, declined. The magistrate discharged' ltolmison, who 
mistress got their breakfasts immediately after the coffee j was not proved to have been engaged in the robbery, 
boiled. I saw both of them after thev had done their! but who had been the companion of the other prisoners, 
breakfast, 1 was with my mistress when site died. 11 with advice to quit evil companions and get his living in 
have never been either to church f>r chapel since 1 have ! an honest way. The other men were committed for 
lived here, but I used to go to church before 1 came trial. 

here. I never had a Bihle, hut I could read a little in Mr. John George Syntax, lately a surgeon at llnnger- 
it if I had one. I know the Commandments, and 1 per- ford, in Berkshire, 1‘oisnned himself in London on the 
fectiv remember the sixth; it is, ‘Thou shaft do no 9th. The deceased, who was n man of sixty-tliTee, ae- 
murder.’ I cannot xvrite.” The verdict was “Wilful conipanicd a friend to see the Lord Mayor's show, and 
murcler ” against Eliza Smalley. parted xvith him about twelve, promising to meet him 

Warren, the man charged with Fraiidentlg nhtnining again in an hour, hut his friend never saw him again. 
Letters from the post-oflicp, and Hannah Leonard, a t A cabman drove Mr. Sirnes on Monday night, tlie 11th, 
woman connected with him, were re-examined by the ‘from the Prince of Wales, Elizabeth Street, Eaton 
Leeds Magistrates on the Dth. In addition to the affair Square, to a house in Tavistock Square. Oil arriving 
of the hill for 744/. stolen by Warren, a number of other there, Mr. Rymes xviis found deujl in the cab, and as the 
cases were investigated. Warren had obtaiued letters owftrar of the house knew nothing of him, the cabman 
containing a post-office order for 51., and arailway divi- drove with the body to tlie University College Hospital, 
dend-warrant for 6/. 9*. 6(/., which were intended for The deceased was sober when he entered the cab, in 
Titlcy and Co., of Leeds; the money for 'each was ob- which no phial or vessel was found. When tlie body 
tnined by forging the signatures. A'letter addressed to was examined by the house-surgeon, pruSsie acid suf- 
Mr. Thomas Craven, a corn-factor, whs got by some one ficient to cause instant death .was found in the stomach! 
from tlie post-office; it contained three railway dividend- At the inquest, a relative of the deceased Atcd that he 
wurrants—more than 80/. together; and they were was exceedingly sober and correct in his habits; and tlie 
cashed at the bank, Mr. Craven’s signature-having been landlord of the Prince of Wales said the deceased, who 
forged on the back of the check, and the money got was then a little the worse for liquor', left his house 
from the hank. A watch found on the prisoner was shortly after ■ twelve o'clock on Monday night. His 
identified hy Mr. Parker, the keepor of a coffee-house, conduct had. been most gentlemanly, and did not betray 
from whose'premises it was stolen. On the 11th more the least symptqm of insanity. The verdict was, that 
evidence was taken. Tlie magistrates considered the the dencased committed sqicide in a certain cab, hut 
testimony with respect to the 74 U- bill, the 601. what "vfss his state of jnipd there was no evidence to 
check, anil'the post-office order, sufficiently strong to prove. . 

warrant the committal of Warren for trial .on the The Reverend R. A. Johnstone, rector of a parish 
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LAW AND CRIME. 


adjoining Brentwood, was chorged with a Criminal 
' Ahsaull on hit Servant Girl, of fifteen; and the pre¬ 
liminary deposition* of the girl and her mother mude 
the affair look very disgraceful. On the day i appointed 
for the second examination, both the women were 
absent; and it was .stated that the family, a very poor 
one, had been hurried up to London, and could not be 
traced by the police. Sir. Johnstone was held to hail 
to appear again. He (the accused) attended before the 
Brentwood Magistrates on the 7th. Mr. Clarkson was 
his legal adviser. The police had not yet succeeded in 
bringing forward the girl and her mother, though on 
Thursday the officers entered a house in the suburbs of 
London only a lew hours after the fugitives had lelt it. 
Mr. Clarkson tried to make the magistrates believe that 
as there were no witnesses nguinst his client they ought 
at onco to discharge him: but tin: bench refused, and 
again remanded Mr. Johnstone. The accused has been 
a very popular man in the lucidity, and'an effective 

J ircuclicr. He is manied, hut has no children. He 
iolds the rectory of West Herndon with lugravc. On 
the 11th he again appeared before the magistrates. The 
girl (Mary Anne line by name) and ller family had been 
at length discovered in London, and captured by the 
police. When Mrs. Doe saw her daughter in custody, 
she ran towards her, grasped her hand, and exclaimed 
—“ Now, mind, my child, you tell tile gentlemen it was 
all wrong which you told them before : and if they a-k 
you how you came to tell such a tale, suy you wasn’t in 
your right wind, and you didn't know what you said.’’ 
Whcu the other witnesses wire ordered out of court, 
that the girl might be questioned, her mother held up 
her finger to the daughter in a threatening manner. 
Murv Anne Doe’s former deposition was read, ami she 
declared it was untrue—she,did not know what she was 
after w hen she made it. Mr. J olinstone had not touched 
her—she believed he had net, but she fainted away in 
the kitchen; she hud been ill all night before. In a 
word. Mary Anne utUrly denied all her former state¬ 
ments against the defendant. Mr. Towi r, n magistrate, 
expressed his opinion that the complainant hud been 
most disgracefully tutored. The chairman said, they 
had two depositions before them- nne sworn in de¬ 
fendant’s absence; the other made in his presence, and 
entirely rebutting the other. The case must therefore 
be dismissed. The bench subsequen>:y directed that n 
bill of indictment for perjury should he prepared against 
the girl. 

An inquest was held on the 11th on the body of Emily 
Nntl, a servant girl of nnc-and-twenty, who had com¬ 
mitted Suiridr. at Blnckfriurx Bridge. The girl had 
formed an attachment to a police constable, who being 
eugaged to uuother woman, gave no encouragement to 
her passion. On the preceding Monday she lelt her 
situation and went to the Borough, where the officer 
was, but before doing so, she placed on the window-sill 
a letter which ran us follows;—“ Dear Mudam,—Bv the 
time you receive this 1 shall lie no more. 1 am, madam, 
your unhappy servant, Emily Nntt.” She inquired 
the way to Black friar* Bridge, and having reached it, 
mounted to the top, and plunged head foremost on to 
the causeway below. The policeman at the bridge saw 
her fall, and on goiug to her, found her bead battered 
iu. . He lifted her up, when slip groaned twice and 
expired. The jury returned a verdict of Temporary 
Insanity, and were further of opinion that the pdiec 
constable was fixe from blame. 

Mr. Pennington, who for fifteen years past has filled 
highly important offices in lior Majesty's Tvoasury, 
committed Suicide on the 14th. About half-past 
4 o’clock, a police constable hcuid the report of fire¬ 
arms in onsnof the plantations in Hyde Park, almost 
opposite Gore House. lie immediately entered the 
park at the small wicket gate close to the spot, and din- 
eovere Mr, Pennington lying ou his hack in the planta- 
fion, with his arms extended. In his right hand a 
double-barrelled pistol was tightly grasppd, one of the 
i? r had justThoen discharged; and ou the 

lock of the other barrel tn a percussion rap, and the 
lock was cocked. He wm then still breathing, a motion 
of the lips and mouth being perceptible for fire or six 
mmutes. Mr. Bouncy, a surgeon of Knightsbridge, 
examined the body, found that the deceased hud shot 


himself through the temple, and that the boll had passed 
out at the back of thghead. The body was tlu n re¬ 
moved to the dead-house of Hie parish, and the dytlies 
of the deceased were searched, where, besides money 
and other effects, was a card-ease, in, which wen two 
cards with his name and address. Subsequently the 
butler in the family went to Knightslu-idgd, and 
identified the body as that of his master. Mr. Pen- 
| n Lug tun had u fit about three months since; from the 
| effects of which he had scarcely recovered, and about a 
fortnight since he had resigned his situation. Ho hod 
left his house about lull-past i o’clock in the afternoon, 
to take a walk with bio daughter, and returned home 
j in about an hour. Shortly ufterwards he again went 
out alone, saying lie a mild take another walk. At the 
j coroner’s inquest, on tin- llith, it appeared clearly that he 
1 had suffered from aberration of the mind. He was in bis 
1 fifty-sixth year, he was Auditor of the Civil List, and had 
been a barrister. On one occasion, he told a lviond that 
he had experienced suicidal feelings—a desire to throw 
; himself from a c-litf at Brighton, dr to shoot himself if 
' a pistol had been within reach. Sir Frederick Thesiger 
saw him a few days before bis death, and felt sure his 
, mind was not in a sound state. This was the impression 
of the other gentlemen who were examined. Before 
i his illness, Mr. Pennington “ wus of a purtiiulurly Calm 
, and well-disciplined iniiul,” said Sir Frederick Tin sigev, 

“ und was the last man who would commit suicide.” 
The jury ut once gave this verdict—“ That the dei eased 
- hud died by liis own hand, while in a state of unsound 
, mind.” 

Johu'Onslow, u policeman, was charged at the Lam¬ 
beth Polit e Court on the Kith, with having made a 
I'uUe and 3lalicionx Statement against Mr. Brookes, 
the proprietor of the Jolly Butchers beerhouse, iu 
LookVticlds. On Sunday evening, tile 3d, Onslow pre¬ 
sented himself at the door of the Jolly Butehets, and 
having beckoned out tlie landlord, addressed him in a 
low end confidential maimer, saying. ” Tell them not 
to make suth a noise.” Mr. Brookes, surprised at his 
nnuinir, asked him wlint be meant;’and Onslow, iu 
the same tone, said, “ Why, they are a-playing at. curds 
in your parlour.” Mr. Brooke* denied file assertion, 
and asked hint to go iutu his parlour and disabuse his 
mind on file subject. Onslow went into file parlour, 
and on bis return said lie knew the compuny had been 
playing at cards, but had put them away. Soon utter 
; this a sergeant came up, when Onslow improved upon 
his story hy saying that he had boon watching the house, 
and that lie di’tiuetly heard the parties inside call ont 
“ High, low, jack, anil (jiuie,” as ifthey had been playing 
at all fours; und further lie said lie mounted the window, 
and saw the party engaged in playing cards. The land- « 
lord, astonished ut file hardihood of the man’s state¬ 
ment, spoke to hi* customers, and it wa* agreed that 
they should at once proceed to the station-house, and 
mention the circumstance to the inspector on duty. On 
reaching tlie station-house, however, they found Onslow 
there, and tlmrtie had actually made a report of card- 
jilut iug at the house. No information was laid on his 
representation, but on the complaint of Mr. Brooks, 
through Mr. lloliinsou, the superintendent, the Com¬ 
missioners of police ordered the present inquiry. A 
number of respectable witnesses, w ho had liecu in file 
parlour of Mr. Brooks from 7 o’clock in the evening 
until they went to the station-house, were culled, ana 
sw ore distinctly that not only were there no card* played, 
but not a single syllable was uttered about cards or 
gaming of any sort, und therefore that the statement of 
the defendant was a deliberate falsehood. The magis¬ 
trate considered tlie charge clearly established against 
the defendant, and that he was a most improper person 
to hold the situation of constable longer. He then con¬ 
victed him in a penalty of 10*., or four days’ imprison¬ 
ment, wliirn wou i lead to his immediate discharge from 
the force. « 

A fearful Outrage has boon committed at Leeds by 
a band of 1 Irish immigrants. Ou the night of Saturday, 
file lfith, a body of men, armed with pokers, bludgeons, 
and other weapons, marched to the Foresters’ Arms, 
and filming it barred against them, broke the windows 
and did other damage. They then, proceeded to Ball’s 
boor-house, «dt the door of which stood u pony, and ono 
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of ’Oto fotogleader s, named Hogan, who was armed with 
a hiwjrbludgeon, struck the poor animal upod the head 
an^iMttnea it. Two others, named Holey and Cratty, 
the ode 1 armed with a poker, the other with a stick, then 
forded their way into the house, and at once demolished 
all the china, gloss, and other articles in tho lower rooms. 
They next raised a wild Irish cry, and in a minute 
stones and brickbats poured through the bar-window, 
-compelling the landlord and landlady to seek shelter in 
a comer. Haley coolly drew out the money-till, and 
clearrd it of its contents—some 141. or 151. Further 
damage was done to the premises; then they retired, 
and met two policemen, upon whom they made a furious 
onslaught. The officers were knocked down, beaten, 
kicked, and jumped upon until they were to all appear¬ 
ance lifeless, and.arc lying in a dangerous state. About 
this time a man named James Rhodes was passing along 
the street, in company with his sou, a boy of 10 or 11 
years; three men stepped from the crowd; one of them 
flung a brick at Rhodes, which struck him upon the 
temple and knocked him to the ground insensible. He 
was conveyed to the infirmary, where he lay in a state 
of unconsciousness until Monday evening, when he 
became delirious, and died on Thursday. Six of the 
men and a woman have been apprehended and examined 
before tho borough magistrates, by whom they have 
been remanded. 

A remarkable case of Fraudulent Concealment and 
Disposal of Property occurred at tbc Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court on tho 18th. Hugh Swan, the insolvent, hud been 
a liucndraper, in Camden Town, lie had l>ccn a bank¬ 
rupt, and liis lost examination was adjourned sine die. 
He had, since he petitioned the insolvent court, applied 
to the Court of Bankruptcy to pass, but hud not been 
allowed. The opposition now made against him was 
that be had kept fraudulent books, had defrauded his 
creditors of goods, and concealed and made away with 
I considerable property. It appeared that in January, 
1849, ho contemplated a failure, aud schemes were cou- 
cocted to defraud his creditors. In April of the same 
year ho was made a bankrupt, having previously oilurcd 
his creditors a composition of 5s. in the pound. lie now 
admitted that he had removed, by the assistance of one 
of his shopmen, George Boone, 3001. worth of stock just 
before his failure. He also admitted that other property 
hod been removed to several persons to conceal. Also, 
that he had 400/. in money, which he concealed, and 
spent after his bankruptcy. He had some plate which 
his wife concealed, and which was pledged after the 
bankruptcy. He had a loose of his house in Camden- 
town, which was mortgaged to be kept for him after his 
bankruptcy. For some months before his failure he 
L had sola goods in his trade by auction. In the month 
preceding his bankruptcy he got '1500/. of goods from 
ala creditors, and sent about 800/. worth to an auc¬ 
tioneer's to be sold, arid destroyed the documents, to 
conctdL 4t from liis creditors. He also omitted debts 
frort hi* balance-sheet, and concealed fhe lulls, in order 
to jecoive the money afterwards. He ndvunecd, prior 
to hi* bankruptcy, to a market-gardener, named Bishop, 
at Mortiake; 350/. to lay out on a farm, so that he might 
have the benefit of it after hit bankruptcy. In order to 
account for atkrnt 700/.,he got a hairdresser named Main 
to swear in the Court of Bankruptcy that he had pressed 
him for payment.'' Both Main and the insolvent swore 
to the transaction, and the latter now admitted that 
there woe nothingdue. The insolvent declared that he 
was assisted by Boone and an attorney named Albert 
Reed in his affairs. They tutored him, and he lent 
Mmself. Both these parries were in court; but as neither 
side would call them they were not examined. The 
insolvent declared that Reed, to whom he was recom¬ 
mended by Boone, owed him 100/. prior to his bank¬ 
ruptcy, and since he had advanced him (Rood) 350/., of 
which he was to return him 200/. He, however, had 
turned upon him, and he (the insolvent) had given all 
the information to his assignees. Property to about 
1400/. had been recovered for the creditors. He made 
the disclosures in court without hesitation. The details 
TJ* fraud and perjury amazed the'auditors. He had 
t» i@an in prison since March, and during the time Ms 
: wife'and two ehildron had died 1 He was now without 
funds; oqd appeared to receive the judgment of the court 


for his offences. The judgment was that he should be 
discharged whed he had, from tho date of his vesting 
order (Made about three months back) been in prison 
for two years. 

At Westminster Police Office, on the 18tli, Goss, 
butler to Hr. H. Drummond, of Bryanstone Square, 
was charged with attempting to create a Disturbance at 
St. Barnabas Church on Sunday morning. A police 
inspector said ho hastened to St. Barnabas Church on 
Sunday, in consequence of information which reached 
him that a very large mob had assembled round tbc 
church, threatening to break open the doors and commit 
other acts of violence. On ms arrival he saw a crowd 
of several thousand persons around the church, princi¬ 
pally composed of thieves and low characters, wno were 
threatening to break open the doors. He desired his 
men to disperse the crowd; and while they were doing 
so, the defendant, who hud made himself particularly 
active, endeavoured to force his way into the church. 
Upon tlus, the crowd became more excited, and made 
use of the most violent nnrl threatening language. The 
defendant was then taken into custody. A number of 
policemen corroborated the evidence of tho inspector. 
Several witnesses were called by the accused; tradesmen 
residing near the church, who were present at the dis¬ 
turbance, attempting to gain admission to the church. 
They averred that Goss was not disorderly, and merely 
tried to miter the church when it was known that there 
was stunding-room within. The man nt the door pro¬ 
duced it “warrant” to exclude people, which was rend 
aloud. One witness stated, that during the altercation 
nt the door, a gentleman came out, got ove.r the boundury 
wall of the area of the church, and said he was disgusted; 
the candles were lighted, and it was Popery in the most- 
malignant form: and that led to the mob crying out 
“ No Popery!” Up to that time nineteen-twentieths of 
those present were respectable persons. A boy then 
came up with a lifo-prcsonrer swinging in his hand. 
The witness called a policeman’s attention to him, and 
said it was calculated to excite a breach of the peace. 
The knot of persons of whom Goss was one were inside 
the wall, not part of the mob outside. The Magistrate 
said—“ I have now heard the whole of the case, and the 
evidence on both sides is now before me. It is quite 
clear that a very large mob of persons vras present, a 
proportion of whom were highly respectable, and a por¬ 
tion thieves and low characters. The question is, 
whether the person before me was at all active in leading 
the mob, or doing that only which he might, have a 
right to do—attempting to gain admission to thochnreh. 
Now it appears from the evidence, that there was room 
inside the church when admittance was refused. I find 
that all he it; charged with is, putting his foot to the 
door to get in; but a great many of the witnesses swear 
that he did not do so, and therefore I do not think it is 
a case for me to call on the defendant for sureties for Ms 
good behaviour, and I must dismiss Mm. But the 
Queen’s peace must be preserved, and I am determined 
to preserve it within this district: but those pel-sons 
have much to answer for, and undertake a serious 
responsibility, who provoke breaches of the peace by 
exciting the indignation of their follow-subjects by the 
ceremonies of the Romish Church at such a time as the 
present.” These expressions produced a general burst 
of applause—clapping of hands, &c., which was taken 
up by the persons assembled outside the court. 

At Bow Street, on the 20th, Catherino Priostly, a 
servant, was charged with obtaining « situation by 
means of a False Character; and an elderly woman, 
named Asbley, was charged with having Fvjed the 
Letter of Recommendation by which the situation was 
obtained. Priestly had applied for a situfttion to-Mrs. 
Farrell, of Craven Street, Strand, and had given a 
reference for character to a Mrs. Angell, whose address 
was given. Mrs. Farrell wrote acmtungly, and received 
an answer, giving the servant a high character. She 
soon found it was wholly undeserved; and - On making 
inquiry respecting Mrs. Angell, discovered ‘that Mrs. 
Angell, was dead, and that the letter had been fabricated 
by (he woman Ashley, who was a gentleman’s house¬ 
keeper. The magistrate observed, that so many- rob¬ 
beries were committed ih the families of gentlemen by 
servants of disreputable character obtaining false recoin- 
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mcndu turns, that it became necessary to visit such 
offences with the utmost severity. The persons who 
. gave the false character wore usually the worsb of the 
two, but it was not his intention jto make any distinction 
in tihe present case. He ‘then fined the prisofters 10/. 
each, and, in default of payment, committed , them each 
to three months' imprisonment. 

The proceeding* in the Bankruptcy Court, on the 20th, 
in the case of Lakeman and Co., produced some curious 
disclosures respecting Commercial Transactions of the 
late King of the French. Stephen Charles Lakeman 
carried on business in copartnership with one Chale and 
General de Rumigny, chief aide-de-camp to King Louis 
Philippe. The place of business was in St. Mildred's 
Court, Poultry. They were commission-agents. This 
was a meeting for the last examination of Lakeman. 
Rumigny lias not yet surrendered to his fiat, and he lias 
up to this time alleged, upon affidavit, as a reason for his 
non-suTrender, and to prevent his outlawry, that lie is 
unable to obtain a passport, the prefect of Police, fur 
State reasons, refusing to grant one. Lakeman, being 
examined at great length, gave a history of the traus- 
actions of the firm, lie slated that the partnership of 
Rumigny was established in May, 1818, soon after the 
arrival of the late King in this country, splcly for “ po¬ 
litical purposes." The object was to purchase the debts 
of the Civil List on account of the iioyul Family of 
France. This he clearly understood from conversations 
with Rumigny and with the King. A loan was to 
bo negotiated with Messrs. Haring to the amount of 
800,000/. on the landed property of the house of Orleans 
in Frunce. This money, when raised, was to he applied 
to the purchase of the debts of the French civil list, on 
account of the Royal family, it being specially provided 
and determined that no debt should be purchased at a 
less advantageous rate than -10 per cent, discount. Such 
was the object to be attained by the house of Lakeman, 
lie Rumigny and Co., in May, ISIS. A short time 
afterwards the copartnership w as modified by the intro¬ 
duction of Clialu into the concern, and a second commis¬ 
sion was given to the establishment as thus amended. 
They wore “ to receive "goods and consignments from 
French manufacturers and tradesmen, advancing them 
money on account of such consignments, so as to gain 
their sympathy tor the Royal Family of France.’’ Cir¬ 
culars wore accordingly despatched to certain French 
houses; a place of business was taken, “ the General 
attended daily at the office," and customers, when they 
offered .themselves, were introduced, in the presence of 
Lakeman uud Co., to the Ex-King at Clarciuout. The 
concern did not prosper. Rumigny went to France, 
and Lakeman was left behind to face the responsibilities 
of the firm, which terminated in bankruptcy. It ap¬ 
peared by tho lialance-sheet that Lakeman was victim¬ 
ised by his partner Rumigny, who was to have brought 
money into tho concern, but brought none, while he 
drew out 13001. The Commissioner allowed tho bank¬ 
rupt to pass. 

The celebrated lion Pacified, whose claims upon the 
Greek government have made so much noise, has applied 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench for a Criminal Informa¬ 
tion against the Morning Herald for an alleged Libel. 
The libel is in a letter from the private correspondent of 
the Morning Herald at Athens, dated the ‘28th of Fe¬ 
bruary, which contains the following passages“ The 
. Jew Pacifico, before his fraudulent bankruptcy at Con¬ 
stantinople, and before bis consulship in Greece, held un 
mn in a village in Portugal." “ On one occasion Don 
Pedro, on his way to Lisbon, first sent to say that he 
would stop there, and having changed his miud and 
taken another route, was much astonished some time 
aterw&rds to geo mine host arrive with a bill for 1&0/. 
for the cost, he said, of his preparations to receive his 
Den Pedro took the riling as a joke, but gave 
r®.*! Mid sent him to tho rightabout.” “ Since then 
Pacifico, having changed for the third time his nation¬ 
ality, and put himself under Sir E. Lyons' protection, 
raked up this old account, which he protends to have 
been twn or lost in the pillage of his house, and which 
•uddenly took riie fearful proportion of 25,000/. This 
tothe principal item of the Pacifico affair, which also 
comprehends the indemnities for the horn done to his 
house, such as 2dWM. for. bronses and crystals broken, 


and the rest in proportion. Now it happens, that before 
the riot in his house Don Pacifico had ’had the misfor¬ 
tune to have one of his daughters run away with twice— 
first by a merchant's clerk, and secondly by an apothe¬ 
cary's bov, and on this second sad catastrophe ho ad¬ 
dressed himself to King Otho, protesting that his 
daughter had stolen everything he possessed, and that 
he had nothing left to live on, and consequently asking 
for alms. The King, it is a well-known foot, lent him 
more than once 100 drachmas at a time. Yon may 
judge, therefore, of the crystals and bronzes'there must 
have been to break in his miserable dwelling." Don 
I Pacifico's counsel, in applying for a rule, denied all these 
assertions. Don Pacifico hud never been at Constanti¬ 
nople, and had never ljeen a bankrupt. He had three. 
daughters, the eldest of whom married with his foil 
consent, and the youngest, who was thirteen years of 
age, was still living under the parental roof With 
regard to the second, to whom the libel was supposed to 
refer, she had been married to an officer named Luntc. 
M. Pncifteo, being a Jew, had objected to that marriage 
on the ground of Captain Laute’s religion, and his 
daughter had been married without his consent; but as 
to her running away, or taking awuy with her any paijt 
of her father’s property, ihere was no pretence what¬ 
ever for the charge. The rule was granted. 

Newmarket fair was infested by swarms of pickpockets 
and rogues of all kind-. Many persons were robbed in 
tho street. James Betts, a young man from .Snailwell, 
while defending his wife and sister from a gang of 
thieves, was struck down, and died in a little time. The 
murderers escaped detection. The crime, so alarmed the 
people, that they would not leave the town but in large 
bands; and the first market after the fair was thinly 
attended, though it has been usually thronged; terror 
kept many away. 
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NARRATIVE OF ACCIDENT AND 
DISASTER. 

Tut. splendid steam-yacht called the Pctcrhoff, built 
nt Blackball, for the Emperor of Russia, has been Lost 
on her passage to St. l’etershurgh. Her transmission 
was intrusted to an eminent firm on Cnrnhill, who took 
every care to supply her with an efficient crew. A mas¬ 
ter mariner, Mr. James liouiland, who had been em¬ 
ployed in tlie Baltic for the last twenty-four years, was 
appointed to take charge of her, her crew being selected 
from men vv lio had been trading in that sea. Some five 
or six weeks ago she took her departure from tho 
Thames, having on lieard, in addition to her crow, 
Mr, George Rennie, tho engineer, and Mr. Waterman, 
jun., who designed the yacht, and who, we understand, ■ 
vvus charged with its delivery to the emperor, with 
Mr. Esehapper and one or two other gentlemen. She 
reached Copenhagen in safety, and having taken on 
hoard two ladies attached to tue embassy tbcrc for con¬ 
veyance to Rcvg), she resumed her trip on the 22d ult. 
Going up the Baltic, the wind blew a hurricane; and, 
while making for tho island of Dago, at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Finland, she struck on a reef of racks., By 
this time the weather hud moderated te a calm, other¬ 
wise every soul on board would haw perished. As soon 
us they were seen from the land, three boats were de¬ 
spatched to their relief, and the weather favouring their 
exertions, tho wreck was gained, and the whole of those 
on hoard were taken off. On reaching the shore every 
relief was afforded them, and it appearing impossible to 
rescue the wreck with the means then at command 
on the island, Mr. Waterman, jun., with Mr, G. Rennie, 
proceeded on to St. Petersburg!! overland, with a view 
of procuring assistance. The journey being one of con¬ 
siderable difficulty, much delay must necessarily take 
place ere any relief can be rendered the wreck. Very 
trying weather has toince Bet in, and the last accounts 
speak of her loss. 

A [melancholy case of Hydrophobia has.occurred at 
Lochend, near Edinburgh. About seven weeks ago, n 
boy named Weston, between eight and nine years of 
age. a farm-servant, was bitten by a little dog belonging 
to riie neighbourhood, which had been observed on the 
day of the accident howling and- roaming about the 
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lilace' in a father unusual manner. The bay’s hither, in 
consequence, cautioned him not to approach the dog, but, 
heedless of the advice, he stole out unobserved, and ran 
to caress the little favourite, when the animal imme¬ 
diately leaped upon him and bit him above the eye. 
.Having told " bat bad taken place, the dog was iramo- 
• sKately hilled, and medical aid haring been procured, 
toe wounded part eras cut out of the boy's brow, and 
ether measures taken to prevent the virus from spread¬ 
ing. The wound healed up, and all seemed well, but 
on- tlie 13th symptoms of hydrophobia began to appear, 
and although the most eminent of the medical faculty 
of both l'ldinburgh and Leith were consulted, all was 
unavailing, and the unfortunate sufferer died two days 
afterwards. 

On the morning of the loth, an explosion took place 
in a coal-pit at Singing Clough, near Manchester, belong¬ 
ing to "Messrs, Knowles and Stott. Two men were 
killed on the spot, and two have been so much injured 
tout but little hope can lie entertained of their recovery. 
Thera were sixteen colliers in the pit, and these luid ! 
descended betweeu five and six o'clock on the above 
morning. At the bottom they met the underlooker, 
who had exa'nined the workings to try the air, and re¬ 
ported all of them freo from danger except the. furthest 
point, of tho level, in which he' directed that no one 
should begin to work. Shortly before seven o’clock, 
however, a young man, named Peter Tmige, declared 
Ms intention of going there fora tub of “ slack ” (small 
coal), and persisted in doing so, despite all remonstrflncc j 
from the other workmen. Two of his fellow-workmen, \ 
named John Stone and John Lever, went with him, and ; 
»o incautious were they, that although provided with 1 
safety lumps, they used a naked caudle. On reaching : 
toe end of the bay, Stone is said to hate “flashed ’’ the ! 
light up to see if "there was nnv danger, and in an in- j 
stant a loud explosion took place. Lever wns in the J 
direct way of the current, which the explosion of course I 
followed, and his life was sacrificed in an instant, the ' 
top of bis skull being blown off, and his brains scattered i 
about. Tonge was suffocated, and Stone was so fearfully I 
scorched with the fiash of the explosion that his life is j 
iu great danger. The other workmen, with one exoep- ■ 
torn, were all in bays oft’the main level or drift way, and i 
the ventilation of the mine being good they received no [ 
.injury. 

On the evening of the loth, a Frightful Collision 
took place on the Lancashire und Yorkshire .Railway, 
near tlie Huddersfield Junction. An engine which had 
been undergoing repairs in the engine shed, was being 
replaced on the line on which it was to be worked, when 
it came into violent collision with the passenger train 
from Bradford. Tho shock was so violent as to smash 
completely the engine and tender, as well as the engine 
belonging to the passenger truili, bringing the train i 
itself to a dead stop. The pnsseitRers in alarm jumped j 
out of the carriages, but had hardly time to become 
conscious of their fortunate escape when a goods train 
dashed.into the standing train, doubling up all the ear¬ 
ring® 8 in a. moment and knocking them to shivers. Tho ! 
scene that presented itself alitor this second catastrophe 
is described as terrible, the entire line being blocked up 
with a huge mass of fragments of broken curriugc* and 
engines. Xt -was remarkable that none of the passengers 
■were killed or injured by the flying splinters. The line 
was completely choked up, pud men were immediately 
set to work to make u temporary line of rails for the 
usual traffic. This affair is to bo made the subject of 
an inquiry. 

On tho evening of tho 21st, an Hr tensive Fire broke 
out iu the premises of Mr. Hynam, chemical light ma¬ 
nufacturer, in Prinoe’s Square, Finsbury. The property 
formed.two sides of the square, and stretched across the 
entire length of the public mail. The flumes were first 
perceived bursting through that portion of the building 
between the two wings, and so high did they rise as to 
illuminate the principal portion of the city. The on- 


long by 32 ft. wide, was, with the exception of a" flro- 
proof Apartment, wrapped in a general blaze. The 
firemen, noarever, kept to their work, and by Carrying 


tho hose from the engines on to the roofs of the sur¬ 
rounding buildings, were enabled to out off the fire 
from t}he two wings, which contained a vast quantity of 
property, and also the steam-engine; and at length the 
lire was extinguished: but by that time part of the 
works where the fire began was nearly burnt out, and 
the adjoining buildings severely damaged. Their occu¬ 
piers were poor people, who had the whole of their 
humble ' furniture removed into’the street to save it 
from tho ravages of the Homes. None of tho property 
destroyed was insured. 

A young man was Injured by a Lion, while visiting 
"Wonibwell’s menagerie, at Durham. He laid his 
lmnd on the lion’s paw, which was protruded through 
the bars of his cage,—a familiarity which the brute 
resented in a fearful manner. With the quickness of 
lightning the animal laid hold of the young man’s hand, 
and, drawing him close against the bars of the cage with 
liis other paw, lie fastened upon his head. The cries of 
the lad instantly attracted the attention of the keeper, 
who flew to the spot, and, after severely beating the 
infuriated brute upon the paws, compelled him to relin¬ 
quish liis hold. Tlie whole proceeding was the work 
of a moment, but the unfortunate lad retains truces of 
his fearful rencontre which he yvill bear with liim’to the 
grave. 

An Explosion of Eire-damp has taken place in a coal¬ 
mine at iluydock, in Lancashire, by which nine men 
were killed and many others severely burnt. Four 
ponies were also found dead. Thirteen lives were lost 
in the same pit in 1845. At tlie inquest, it appeared 
that the s\stem of supervision in the mine was very de¬ 
fective. The underlunker said there was great difficulty 
in preventing the men from working with unprotected 
candles, and ascribed the explosion to tlieir negligence. 
But some of the miners stated that, they had never been 
interdicted the use of candles, and that the uuderlooker 
did not visit the mine for intervals of a fortnight to¬ 
gether. Tho undcrlookcr admitted that several days 
might have passed without liis going over the mine. 
Tlie Coroner thought it was usual to inspect coal-mines 
every morning before the men entered to work. Mr. Tre- 
moniiecre. the Government Inspector, was present; he 
questioned the. witnesses, assisting to elicit information 
on the defective management of the colliery, and made 
some observations before tlie jury gave tlieir verdict. 
Their finding was “ Accidental death.*' The owner of 
the mine, Mr, Kvans, was then sent for, and tlie Coro¬ 
ner advised him to adopt an improved system. 

Houghton Bit, near Newbottic, in Durham, 'the pro¬ 
perty of the Karl of Durham, has been the scene of a 
Similar Accident, stiU more 1'ulal. .The eolliery is said 
to have been considered in a good general condition. 
On tlie 11th, while one hundred and fifty miners were 
in the w orkings, a very violent explosion of fire-damp 
occurred -, many of the people were blown to picoos or 
destroyed by the flames, but the great majority were in 
a safe spot." They occupied a position where the air was 
respirable, while they were hemmed in on all sides by 
the futal choke-damp. Some who attempted to gain the 
shaft perished by suffocation, and others with difficulty 
regained their refuge. Here ono hundred und twenty 
persons remained for hours in utter darkness, und mo¬ 
mentarily expecting to be suffocated by the foul air. 
Fortunately a communication was at length opened, and 
all the living miners were got to tho shaft. It was found 
that no fewer’ than twentvnsix men and boys had’been 
killed. 

A fearful Explosion of Naphtha has occurred at the 
Homan Catholic school and reading-room at Seacomhe 
in Cheshire. Mr. Johnson, the schoolmaster, was filling 
a lamp from a can of tho liquid,-six of the boys stuoding 
around, fine holding a lighted candle; Mr. Johnson 
poured too mnch naphtha into the lamp, and it ran over, 
caught fire at the caudle, and then toe whole quantity 
exploded with a report like that of a cannon. Mr. John¬ 
son and the boys were, enveloped in flames, and were ail 
much burnt; one boy died next day, and others were 
thought to- be in danger. The people in the reading- 
room above were so much alarmed by tho explosion that 
several of them jumped from the Window. A number of 
accidents have lately happened from the incautious use 
of this dangerous substance. 
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An emigrant ship, the Edmond, of London, wu Last wa» considerable. It was still grantor in Lewis; Halifax 

Dufiti;/ Hit Storm which rogt'd on tlie Irish coast on the and Sheffield shared in the general advance. Hull 
*lw. in«u tiv.. t ..si aL.i. *_:__1_ a_x. .. _ ^ c t.i __ _«_ ..i . > ’ 


of the two hundred and sixteen purstms on hoard, ninety- “ The births are invariably more numerous in the first 
si* perished. and second than in the third and fourth quarters of the 

—-- year; and they are in the last fewer by 8,757 than in the 

annr at a a vrrm . nv , xrT . „ mT Tmn a t P ru '‘ ou * ,,unc Quarter . the numher and the proportion 
SOCIAL, SAMTARY, AND MUNICIPAL to the population uni, however, grtater in this thttD in 
PROGRESS. any of the corresponding quarters since 1838. The Sn¬ 
ip _ . . , . ,, crease of births is greatest in London, in the West 

Jhb Registrar-General * Quarterly Returns of tlie Midland Counties, and in the North Western Countica, 
births and deaths, and of the marriages, in England and Cheshire, and Lancashire." The bearing of these 
Woles, are favourable in u high degree. The return of details on the statistics of our population is thus shown 
the births and deaths extends to the 30th September; —“ The exert* of births registered over deaths in the 
that of tiie marriages to the 30th June last. Tlie deaths quarter was 00,020; which, if all the births were rpgix- 
wcrc but 80,011; whereas the deaths in the sumc j lored, would be the natural inerense of the population, 
quarter of 18-1!) were 135,358. The lust number is of. In the some- time, 53,703 emigrants sailed from three 

course swelled by the mortality from tlie cholera; hut ■ ports of England; 1391 from Plymouth, 7084 from, 

the provincial returns generally concur in declaring , London, and 41,025 from Liverpool. This leave* a 
that sanatory int tisuies have increased tlie chance of 1 narrow margin for the increase of population; but many 
life throughout the kingdom. The Registrar thus sunu ; of the emigrants enured at the English ports are from 
up the results of his tables 11 The mortality is much , Ireland, which has heart for many years diffusing a 
below the average, uml the public health has never been stream of natives over Englund as well as America, 
no good since 1845 as in the present quarter. The rate The progress of the whole tired and moving population 
of mortality i» l !H)l per cent, per annum. At this rate j of the Country cun only lie determined accurately from 
one in 211 persons bring died in three mouths, Tlie ■ a comparison of the returns of births and deaths, of 
chances ot living through this quarter were 211) to 1emigrants and immigrants, with periodical euuuiurn- 
llie average chances of bring through three summer i tions." 


nature, hut is due to the artificial circiimstumes in Ijle, anil the Messrs. Chambers of Edinburgh, utld other 
winch they arc placed. The waters, the sewers, the ,lriu»ls of the movement.—The principal speakers were 
soils, the churchyards, the houses, emit poisons. Tn , Mr. Samuel Lucas, of Loudon, Mr. Ahsulon Wutkin, tlie 
every 1(1 natural deaths, 4 violent deaths—deaths from i l!cv. Mr. Thorp, rector of Burton Overv in Leieester- 
these poisonous exhalations—are su icradded.”— The shire, mill Mr. Coin It n. A change in the title was sug- 
marriuges are returned by more than 12,IKK) churches gested bj Mr. Cubilcu—from Secular Schools-to Public 
or chapels, 2809 registered places of worship romiecteil 1 (schools Association ; oil the ground (he Haul) that Dr. 
with Use Established Church, and (123 superintendent Samuel Johnson defines “ secular ” to he not merely 

rptnatvni-u' aIIIooo TL» __ . ..it. _i . . .. ■» i ... ... . . • 


in this quarter cud mg J uik* 150, 1850, were 1*0,018: Thr - They were promoting religion by promoting knowledge 
cki 10 quarter ck'cliut'il rapidly from 1 m its highest 1 'ditIi, uml that form of religion, too, which 

1846 to 1818, and tom; still more rapidly up to 1850 ;i when understood must have tlie support of ail ciasfies. 
thus follow mg nnd pourt raying the state of the i 1 mm try. : The suggestion caused a good deal of verbal criticism; 
■London, Cheshire, Lancashire, the West Hiding of j but in the end Mr. Cohdou'w suggestion was adopted, 
xorkfiliirc, and bouth Wulcaq presented the greatest nml the title of the now organisation will he the National 
fluctuate,us, and the greatest increase of marriages in Public School Association. 

the June quarter 1850. The murriuges increased in The annual election of rltildron to the Asylum far 
e ,r SCX| Buckingham ; in Essex and Idiots took place on the 31st ult., when 15 of this un- 

Suffolk the marriiigcs declined, as they did also in happy class were elected out of no fewer than 170 
Unvon and Cornwall; in Shropshire, fcituffordshiro, eligible candidates. Previous to tlie election, a general 
Worcestershire, and Warwickshire—the coal and iron meeting of the subscribers was held, at which Alderman 
regions—the marriagcB increased; they inoreased also Sir George Carroll presided. In advocating the claims 
ra lances,cmhire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire— of tlie charity. Ins observed that two great fundamental 
ino seats of the thread, lace, and other manufacture*, objections had met them at the very threshold of their 
tbui* IP^at agricultural county of Lincoln tlio fiuctua- undertaking — one was, that they could do nothing 
fromT?/ ln , °l*P“«te direction; the marriages rose for the idiot; and the other was, that there wore oom- 
th» T?..f i » June 1848, and then declined. In parativcly no idiots. The first objection hud boon fully 
lmiil n' a Ridings, Durham, Northunilier- answered by the patient effort* of die last two years, for 

mmitbabt^k U jx. 8,n ^* ™ Westmoreland, in Mon- though they were unable to point to any positive iu- 
in m Tk North Wale*, tlie marriage* increased ttaneo of a perfeet cure, there were at this moment many 
declined . . ^josrt'sgcs in Portsmouth and Plymouth liases exhiliiting a considerable state of improvement, 
in fit. t7 ’ in “m 111 * 0 o°d Cheltenham they increased; A poor laundress, whose child had been at the asylum, 
in Dirndl t 0 ”’ T C - nt Gke Potteries), in Coventry, and was so struck with the great improvement that had 
rmiugnam, Liverpool, and Manchester, the increase taken place in him, that with tears in her c) es she had 
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inonts to add to that memorial: or had they any sug¬ 
gestions to make beyond those contained in the report 
of the committee on the Privy Bool and Signet Office. 
Hr. Campin replied, that “ the suggestions of tip) com¬ 
mittee's report aro good, hut they do not go far enough: 
the main object is to have an immediate reduction of the 
cost of the patent from it* present prohibitive amount 
of 100/. for each of the three United Kingdoms, and to 
have preliminary registration at no cost. In America 
the cost of a patent is about til. or 7/. to a citizen; to an 
Englishman it is 600 dollars, because we charge so much 
in our country.” Mr. Price stated that he had been secre¬ 
tary to a society formed to assist poor inventors; but 
the society foil to the ground, from inability to meet the 
immense charges of the Patent Office ; if a society was 
an beaten, how fatally must the poor inventors them¬ 
selves he repressed ? Mr. Cumpiu, Hr. Waller, and 
Mr. 1'ownlcy said, that if something be not done im¬ 
mediately, a number of persons intending to prepure 
models for the exhibition next year must hold buck. 
Mr. Labonrhere observed, that what the applicants 
wautod seemed to lie not so much a general measure of 
Patent-law as an immediate measure to reduce the ex¬ 
penses. Mr. ('ampin assented j and Mr. Liiboiieherc 
expressed his wish to receive a written communication 
stating how It was proposed to accomplish thi- object. 

At the yearly meeting of the Jliirton-nn-Trrnt 
Farmers’ Club, on tho 14th, Mr. Addrrlcy, M.P., Mr. 
Evans, M.P., and Mr. W. Gisborne, gave expression to 
their view s on the difficult position of the agricultural in¬ 
terest. Mr. Adderley urged on proprietors the necessity for 
meeting, in a temporary manner, tin* depression of the 
present transition state. Mr. Eiaus acknowledged that 
if prices continue ns they are, there can he no doubt 
that Hie relations of landlord uud tenant must undergo 
ronsmerubie alteration. Mr. (iislmrue declared bis 
opinion, after giving the whole subject his most im- 
partial consideration, that the landed intenst is un¬ 
equally and unfairly burdened in respect of local taxa¬ 
tion : nevertheless, with respect to ourdens, he was little 
sanguine of u reduction; he did not blame members of 
parliament, nor the ministry, on this subject; lor 1 he 
real fact was, the constituencies themselves eared 
nothing at all about eetmoiny. lie ascribed the fall 
of prices to tho fact that commodities have for many 
years increased faster tluui gold : larger supplies of gold, 
especially those from recently-discovered sources, would 
cheek this. And oil the whole his opinion was, that the 
lowest point was passed, and that there were signs of 
improvement. 

The Hoard of Health has published.a report by the 
Honourable William Napier on the gathering-grounds of 
tho proposed Water-supply to the Metrujmlis. Mr. 
Napier had been commissioned to gauge the streams 
ami moke a careful re-examination of the capabilities of 
tho country for the purpose intended. He states that, 
at first view, he rather feared he should not find sources 
that would yield us much as the present supply—equal 
to a canal nine feet wide and three feet deep, flowing 
two miles an hour throughout the day and night; but 
a month's search has produced the result, lie gives a 
table of forty springs which yield at their source nearly 
forty millions of gallons per day, of a quality at aud 
under one degree of hardness, equivalent to tho supply 
of more than naif a million houses, at the rate of seventy- 
five gallons for each house per day ; and he can answer 
far at least ten more millions of gallons per day at and 
under two degrees of hardness. He (fives the names of 
these sjJrings, in a table showing the yfold and hurdness 
of each. Mr. Napier's researches, however, have thrown 
so much doubt into his mind in reference to tho plan of 
gigantic reservoirs for storing tile supply for months, that 
he proposes a plan of tile-drains which shall catch the 
waters as they issue from the earth, aud lead them to a 
main trunk that shall flow into a covered reservoir on 
'Wimbledon Common, large enough to contuin two days’ 
supply against any emergency, and throwing its waste 
into 'the Thames. Be promises in a future report to 
givetbe details, ‘and estimate the cost of his proposed 
plan..,'-. 

A'correspondency respecting the Boys who were ex- 
peUedjrom Woolwich and Carshalton, has taken place 
between Mr. J. Leveson Gower (on the part of the 


parent* and guardians of the boys) and the Master- 
General of the Ordnance.., Mr. Isiveson Gower urges 
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grounds—one of the most cogent.being, that to do so 
would involve a publication of the whole evidence; 
which Lord Anglesey not only deprecates, bat warns 
the parents and guardians against having recourse to. 
Lord Anglesey further denies that his circular orderiv 
the removal of the hoys can justify the assertion,that» 
tended to impute the worst of crimes to a tingle indi¬ 
vidual implicated. Mr. Leveson Gower closes the 
correspondence by stating that such further measures in 
the conduct of the casu«will lie adopted, as upon con¬ 
sideration may be deemed to be expedient. 

The Admiralty have determined to put an end to the 
practice of having “ Mess-men " in the Navy. No 
person is in future to be entered on hoard her Majesty's 
ships, or to be employed in the service, as a “ mess-mau,” 
whether in the gun-room mess or flic ward-room mess; 
it having been found that most of the extravagance, and 
nearly all the intemperance, with their concomitants— 
ruin, disgrace, degradation, and loss of position in the 
service, and society—-are attributable to the practice of 
tho gun-room mess of large ships appointing a regular 
“ iiiissniun," from whom any quantity of spirits or 
wine could he procured by paying for it. 

At a meeting of the /.cm; Amendment Society, on the 
lfilh, Mr. Dudley Field, one of the Commissioners who 
prepared the Amended Code for tho State of New York, 
was introduced, anil gave an account of the improve¬ 
ments made- by tliut code in the system of legal pro- 
I eedure. lie stated, in the first place, that tile courts of 
! justice in the State of New York weic originally mo¬ 
delled on the ohl system of England. They had a 
Chancellor aud a Vice-Chancellor, whose jurisdiction 
was mmlriled cm the English Courts of Equity; they 
I had u Supreme Court, like the Court of Queen's Bench; 
they hud a Court of Appeal, consisting of the Senate, 
answering to the House of lairds; end when an appeal 
came from the Court of Chancery, the Judges of the 
Supreme Court sat with the Senate: when, on the 
other hand, the appeal came from the Supreme Court, 
the Judges of the Court of Chaueery sat in tho Senate. 
Thus they hud two systems—that of Common Law, and 
that of Equiry ; and suitors were bandied about between 
both till their patience or their purse was exhausted. 
They lmd also different forms of procedure in actions at 
common law, which added to the difficulty and uncer¬ 
tainty of obtaining justice. Such were the intolerable 
evils of the system. thut*thc first thing the Convention 
did wus to abolish the Court of Chancery in toto, and 
to create one suprcmcarihuiial, which should administer 
all the luws of tho laud, whether in luw or in equity; 
and that testimony should be taken, whenever the wit¬ 
nesses were within the State, tied voce. This was in 
1847, and three commissioners were appointed to carry 
their rceommenftitiou into effect. The commissioners 
reported from time to time; their first report being 
made in February 1848, and their recommendations 
passed into a law on the 1st of July iu the some year, 
in tho next year some additional portions of the code 
were prepared, which were passed into a law in the 
course of last session; and on the lost day of lost year 
the whole code, civil and criminal, was given in by the 
commissioners, but that had not yet been passed into a 
law. What had been mqdo law 'comprised nearly all 
the provisions relating to civil actions, by which all tho 
previously existing rules ofpleadiug were abolished, and 
one uniform course of proceduro for all kinds of actions 
was established. They had adopted sufch a system of 
pleading as parties would naturally adopt in a case of 
private arbitration. The plaintiff, in his first pleading, 
stated in plain aud ordinary hut precise language what 
was tho nature of his complaint, and whut the ground 
of his remedy. Then tho defendant put forth his 
answer, specifically denying those portions of the plain¬ 
tiff's allegation which he meant to controvert, and 
admitting thoso which he did not, beside* stating any 
new matter on which he might rely. To that new 
matter the plaintiff was allowed to reply, end then the 
proceedings closed and the cause was ready for trial. 
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This «i» tile whole system; unit ft «n found com- 
i tieUily to obviate the whole, difficulties that might he 
(• expected to arise in faxing the legal and equitable prO- 
< oeOdioM. With regard to the practical results of the 
system,' he might state that he had not found the 
; d^htest difficulty in the world, and he did not know of 
' » single person at the bar of Mew York who asserted 
that the union of the two practices was attended with 
; any difficulty, Of course jthero was great clamour at 
first, and many prophecies of failure; but in practice 
no difficulty had been found. The code hail been copied, 
in whole or in part, hy the States of Missouri, California, 
and Mississippi; and conventions for adopting it wore 
about to be held in Kentucky, Iowa, Tcncssee, and 
Massachusetts. 

In answer to questions put to Mr. Field respecting 
the working of tno new system in New York, lie suid, 
that the parties in a cause arc sworn to the truth of 
their statements according to their knowledge and be¬ 
lief; with this exception, that if the plain tiff dispenses 
with the oath of the defendant, he is not called upon to 
give his own. They may also be brought before the ■ 
jury. One effect'of this rule is, that a plaintiff some¬ 
times at once proves his case without the expense of' 
other witnesses, and at other times he learns immediately 
that which shows him that he cannot prove his ease at 
all. A* to costs, between the lawyer and client, the old 
fee-table has been abolished: the luw does not interfere 
* with bargains for remuneration between the lawyers 
and client; and if no specific bargain is made, the court 
decides according to the custom of the profession— as it, 
does on the foes of doctors, and of gentlemen in other : 
professions. Between party and party, the scale of costs ! 
IS regulated Ire stages of the proceeding—so much up to j 
preparation for trial, so much more for the next stage, j 
ana so on. Any cause may be got ready for trial in ! 
forte days—an ordinary oue'in twenty days; and, when j 
thevheavy arrears of the old system shall have been ' 
cleaned off, it will be possible to carry a ease w holly i 
through in a single year, including a first appeal before 1 
three or four judges, and a second appeal before right 
judges. The meeting cordially thanked Mr. Field for 
the valuable information he had given. 

The lUcnQirX of the Kaeiyation of the Channel are 
Strikingly exhibited by an important document just 
published, compiled by Mr. J. Young, of the Under- 
r writers’ room at Lloyd’s, giving a list of the wrecks and 
casualties to shipping which hure been officially reported 
■ to have occurred between Dungencts and London during 
a period of eighteen months, from January, 1841), to 
June, 1850, inclusive. To ouch casualty is affixed the 
extant of datnugc sustained, estimated os nearly os could 
, be ascertained. The result is, that during the eighteen 
n>antlM< in question the amount uf property destroyed 
by known wrecks nml casualties, is between 400,000/. 
and 600,000/., besides the o:.orifice of a great number of 
lives. Thu objeot of the compiler is to show the enor- 
mttuarilfnual destruction of property occasioned by the 
dongetfrof navigation between the tern of Wight and 
the Thdmes, which would be avoided by homeward- 
bound ships discharging in the Southampton docks, Ini- 
aides the saving that would be effected in the rate of 
insurance, time occupied between the island and London, 
and the extra cost of wages, provisions, and incidental 
expenses. It i» a remarkable fact that few wrecks over 
take place in that port of the British Channel to the 
‘ westward of the Wight, but that the real dangers com¬ 
mence after passing the back pf the island to proceed to 
the Thames. To this document is subjoined an abstract 
of the loss of shipping and life, between the Isle of 
Wight and. London, for the seven years from 1887 to 
1843 inclusive, 1>y which it appears that during that 
period 4W vessels lost anchors and cables, were partially 
dismasted by bad weather or being run foul of, or kus- 
| talncd other damage; 560 vessels took the ground, but 
were got off again; 200 vessels entirely wrecked or foun¬ 
dered, of which the crews and passengers were saved j 
66 vessels were totally lost, with all or several of the 
cveWa or passengers; the total number of casualties being 
1875. Amongst the ships lost in 1842 pud 1843 were 
those splendm Indiamen, the Reliance and the Conque¬ 
ror, nearly every soul on board of which, amounting 
to little' short of 300, perished. In tho latter year 
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for JNew South Wales, was, a few hours after leaving 
the Thames, utterly wrecked near Margate, on which 
occasion the people on hoard had a hair-breadth escape 
with their lives, losing all the property they had. The 
loss of the Amphitrite is also too recent to be forgotten; 
she was riding at anchor in the Downs, was driven out 
by violent weather, and totally wrecked near Boulogne; 
she had on board nearly 200 female convicts, bound to 
Australia, all ofwhom, with tho whole of the crew, were 
drowned, and the vessrl scattered In fragments on 
the shore. During the iirst six months of 1850 it ap¬ 
pears that no less than eight vesssels have been lost be¬ 
tween London and the Wight, with nil on board; and 
the number of lives so sacrificed is estimated as little 
short of 600. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 

Tub Queen mid tlie Royal Family returned from 
Osborne to Windsor Castle on the 1st instant. Her 
Majesty’s private band, which had net played before 
the Court since the death of Sir Robert reel, resumed 
its rehearsals on the day before her Majesty’s arrival. 

Mr. George Arhntlinot. has been appointed Auditor 
of the Ciril Lid. one of the most important offices in 
the Treasury. Mr. Stephenson succeeds Mr. Arbuthnot 
as private secretary to Sir Charles Wood. 

At a Court of Directors, held in the Hast India House' 
on the l.'lth,Lieutenant-General Sir John Grey, K.C.U., 
was sworn in Coiiimander-in-Chicf of the. tiompuny’s 
forces, and second member of Council on the Bombay 
establishment. 

The Bight Honourable Richard Jailor Hindi hns^ecn 
appointed her Majesty’s Minister J'lenipotcnliunf at 
I ’lore) ice, in the place of the late Sir George Hamilton. 

It is understood that Sir John llersebel will succeed 
Mr. Sbeil as Muster of the Mint. This appointment 
will no longer lie held by a member of parliament,, and 
the salary will be reduced to 1500/. a year. 

The (In sett e of the 5th announces that the Queen has 
■grunted to Sir Robert Monsey ltolfe, late Huron of the 
Exchequer, the office of a I ice-Chance/tur of the Court 
of ('haneery in Hnglaffd. 

The Queen 1ms granted a revision of 100/. a year to 
Mr. John Pnynn Collier, the editor of “ Sliakspere,” 
and author of the “ History of the English Stage.” The 
Warrant expressly mentions that the pension is given 
“ in consideration of his literary merits.” 

Mr. (now Sir (diaries) K.astlake has been elected 
President of the Itoynl Academy, anti has received from 
the Queen the honour of knighthood. 


©bttuitrj) of flatgjilf IScrSanff. 

Tliu Dowager Lady HuI'Tikld died at Blickliug Hall, tn Nor¬ 
folk, on Hie 27th all. 

Dr. iNiii.tx, Bishop of Nova Scotia, died in Cnrxon Street, 
May Fair, on the 27th ult., tn the 73rd year of his age,. 

S’ir Donalh Canfuhli.. Kurt., Lieu tenant-<*overoor of I’rtncn 
Hilward’s Island, died at. tlie Ituvermnent House, Charlotte¬ 
town, on tho lBtli nit., aged fit). 

Mr. Commissionur Hatibis, of tho Insolvent Debtors’ Court, 
died at bis residence tn Iffiester-pliun, on the 25th ult., In hiM 
77th year. He hod boon a commissioner of that court for nearly 
thirty years. 

laird Kanci.ifvb died on the lstdnat., at Hnnney-Hnll, near 
Nottingham, lie was in his 66th year; the title Is extinct. 

Anns. Lanoey, widow of the lute 'Mininas Lancey, Lsq., died 
on tbo 9tli, at Greenwich, In her 101st your. 

The Countess of Cuawpoud and ItAi.rAhnxs died at Heigh 
Hall, Lancashire, on the lflth, In her 67th yaur. 

At.r.x aniiek Rapharv, Esq., M.P., died at BufMton, on the 
17th, it! Ids 76th year. 

The Uight Bov. Dr. Kennedy, Roman CsthoUe Bishop of 
Killaloe, died at Farsnnstown, King’s County, after a pro¬ 
tracted Illness, til Ills sixty-third year. Dr. Kennedy had at¬ 
tended the synod at Thurles, where he had taken an active .part 
in opposing the condemnation of the Queen’s Colleges; and he 
was one of the thirteen prelates dim snbucquently signed a 
memorial to tho l'ope. wttb respect to those institutions. The 
deceased prelate had been most earnest and successful In his 
exertions to discourage the" Young Ireland'’ movement during 
the excitement of 1816. 

The Right Ifrm. Lord Nvensirr, M.P. for the borough of 
Aylesbury, at his seat, Lillies, on the 26th.— 
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COtQNDS AND UrPBNDENCIES. 


COLONIES iN D D EPENDENCIES. • 

rj'HE intelligence frOm India contains no item'so interesting as the commencement of the Bombay railway. 
A From the Australian Colonies there is as great a void of political news; but wo have tidings, which to 
many will bo extremely welcome, of the landing of the first hatch of female emigrants sent out by 'Mr. 
ffeiney Herbert's Committee. Thirty-eight had been landed at Port Philip; fiixtv-flve atAdolaido; and all 
had boon placed in excellent situations within a few days after landing. The Sidney paper tells us much of 
Doctor Lang, and tho doctor adds a little from himself. Ho has fulminated a sort of hull or allocution 
against the new constitution, and line given formal notice of a motiou in the Council Chamber which is tp 
do'nothing lose than annihilate Lord Grey. IVe shall see. 


The Overland Mail bring dates from Bombay to the 
17th ult. British luilia wax quite tranquil. The cm! 
war in the Nizam's territories still lingers on, nod 
another afi'air has taken place in the neighbourhood of 
Kliehpoor between tin; troops of its Neiviib ami those ol 
the Nizam, in which the latter were defeated, and lost 
two guns, but no particulars lmve yc 1 transpired. 

The Governor-General was expected at Simla on the 
5th or Gill instunt. His party were all in excellent 
health. Lord Falkland was at the Mahuhlesliwur hills; 
lie hud had toother severe attack since the departure 
of the last mail, hut was better. His state of health, 
however, continued to occasion serious upprehcii-i>-iis 
of his being ultimately obliged to resign his post for the 
same muse as his two predecessors, fur G. Arthur mid 
.Sir G. Clerk. The works of the Bombay llaila ay had 
commenced. 

'The accounts from linn/) Hunt) arc to the 29th ol Sep¬ 
tember. There had been a very great improvement 
in tint health of the men belonging to the oWlli Regi¬ 
ments The fever hud greutly abated. There were siill 
many in the hospital, hut the deaths latterly had only 
averaged about three a week. The insurrection iu mu 

of the adjoining provinces In Canton hail ... 

magnitude, that a body of Government troops had been 
defeated, and the rebels were said to lie already in the 
(billion province. The authorities there were preparing 
all the force they could muster to niureli against the 
rebels. Tho movement is said to lie directed against the 
Tartar dynasty, l.ut it is impossible to obtain correct infor¬ 
mation.—The alarming state of the eoun'rv occasioned 
much uneasiness to the Chinese papula'ion iu ('anion. 

A Piratical Mutiny hud taken place on hoard the 
ship Kelso, which arrived at llotig Kong on the Utli of 
September from San Francisco. About thri c weeks 
before the vessel’s arrival Captain limes was informed 
by two of his crew that a mutinous feeling pro ailed 
among part of the ship’s company, who hail determined 
to uiuruer him, the steward, and carpenter, and seize 
upon the vessel, in which they expected to find a large 
amount of treasure. Captain limes, willi the energy 
and coolness which mark the true sailor, adopted the 
requisite means to insure the safety of the. ship. The 
plot hud been hatched by some sailors shipped iu Kan 
Francisco to replace men who had left the vessel alter 
her outward voyage. On the evening on which the 
piracy was attempted, Captain Inncs, hnving previously 
had information of the intention of the ringleaders, 
retired—not to the cabin ho was accustomed to use, but 
to an adjoining one—the stewurd also, by his orders, 
changing his sleeping place. Under the dread of momen¬ 
tary attack; sleepless vigilance was called for. The night 
progressed, the mutineers broke open the arms’ chest 
and possessed themselves of its contents; but, fortunately, 
it contained no powder. One of the mutineers crawling 
on his hands and knees into the cabin which had been 
vacated, gave intimation to Captain Inncs that the 
.moment for action had come. Ho fired at the ruffian 
and. sliot him dead. He then mado his way through the 
skylight to the poop, where he found tho mutineers all 
armed. Calling upon them to lay down their arms, his 
order was obeyed by all but one, who endeavoured still 
to intimidate and approach him. Captain limes told 
the man he vreuld call upon him three several times to 
lay down his weapon ana go forward; and that, foiling 
lus doing so, he would shoot him. He persisted. The 
captain fired, mortally wounding him, when the mutiny 
was quelied. The man, at the date of the account, was 


lying lit the point of death in the Hong Kong hospital, 
and his follow-criminals were under examination before 
the police magistrates. 

< The accounts from .hiinairn are highly important. 
The cholera was raging fcarlully iu Kingston, Fort 
Koval, ami St. Catherine's; and, up to the time of the 
packet's departure, the deaths iu Kingston averaged at 
least HO a day. The latest official accounts published 
up to tlie morning of the 117th of October showed a total 
of lifiG deaths in Kingston alone. In l’ort Royal and 
St. Catherine's the actual numbers were h~»: but, com¬ 
pared to the population ol Kingston, the moitabty has 
been tar pnuler, particularly in Fort Koval, where 
about an eighth of the population hns been rut oil'. The 
deaths in all parts, w ith two or three exceptions, occurred 
among the lowi r orders of the Mark people, some of w liom 
resided in miserable hovels and dump localities. An 
order lias been is-mil by the Governor in Council for- 
hidding communication coastwise between Fort Royal 
and Kingston, mnl tho uninfected ports, under certain 
restrictions. In all district - the want of medical men was 
ifmeb filt. Kingston, with a population offcome 10,000 
inhabitants, contains only ten doctors, who, in addition 
to their private hii«iniss, have iu various instances to 
attend the public prisons and institutions. Spanish 
'J'ovvu contains but three doctors, and Fort Royal none 
at all. At the latter place the services of the surgeon* 
attached to the Royal army were secured through the 
influence of the Kingston authorities. The House of 
Assembly met on the 22d of October, and passed n 
short act, appointing local hoards of health in the dif¬ 
ferent parishes, and authorising the issue of 5IHK1/., or 
less, in island notes, to put such hoards in funds to carry 
out the sanatory nguhitions. After the enactment of 
this law, the i.egislotig-e, with the sanction of the 
Governor, adjourned until the 19th of November. 
Commercial matters were quite unsettled; indeed, a 
general gloom was thread over all interests and all 
classes. The Governor hud issued a proclamation, 
ordering that a day of general prayer and humiliation 
should take place on the 1st of November. 

From the other Went India Cofonie* the news is not 
important. In Trinidad, Bnrlmdocs. and Antigua the 
weather is described as remarkably fine, and the crops 
extremely promising. 

Tho rity of Fredericton,- sJKmp Brunmrirk, was deso¬ 
lated by a dreadful fire oh the 11th instant. Upwards 
of one-half of the city, it is stated, is burnt, and above 
,'JOOO people rendered' houseless. F ew particulars liuve 
as yet been given. 

The intelligence from the Cape of Good Hope is to 
the 26th of September. The arrival of the Queen’s 
letters patent .for constituting a Local Government hod 
excited much dissension. 

The Legislative Council was opened on the 6th Sep¬ 
tember. Sir And vies Stoekenstrom, Mr. Brand, Mr. £S, 
~W. lteltz, Mr. Fiiirhniru, and Mr. Godlonton took their 
seats as five of the six members nominated in con¬ 
formity with the votes of the muuieipalitius and the 
divisional road boards of the colony. Mr. Cocks took 
his seat as the Governor’s nominee. The election qua¬ 
lification of the members of the Council afforded the 
first point for discussion. The officials projiosed a pro¬ 
perty qualification of 20001. above all encumbrances; 
the popular members rejected any property qualifier- 
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tion, and proposed that the members of thp. Council 
■hippM be chosen by “ the combined votes of all persons 
possessing the electoral frandiuse iu the -whole colony,” 
«*£r£uing that the possession of the confidence of so 
Vfc|t and vnried a constituency would be ft qualification 
higher than the ownership of 2000/. or even 40001. fixed 
property. The popular proposal was supported only by 
the elected members, Stockenstrom, Fairbaim, Brand, 
and iteits,: Mr. Godlonton joined the officials, and 
made the division against it one of seven to four. By 
a similar vote the property qualification was affirmed; 
and it was resolved that the members of Council should 
be elected for ten years. On the 20th September, the 
secretary of government having presented some drafts 
of ordinances far consideration, Sir Andries Stockenstrom 
moved as an amendment, that the ordinances for consti¬ 
tuting the local parliament should be proceeded with 
till completed and passed, before any others he taken 
np. He was supported by the same three popular mem¬ 
bers who before sided with him: Mr. Godlonton again 
joining the officials, he was beaten by#evcu to four, and 
a resolution the reverse of that which he had moved 
was affirmed. Sir . Andries handed in a paper ol “ rea¬ 
sons for dissent,” signed by himself, Mr. Fuirhairti, Mr. 
Brand, and Mr. Reitz: he and those gentlemen then 
tendered the resignation of their seats in the Council, 
and retired. 

On the 21st September, the representatives who had 
resigned issued a joint letter to their constituents, 
assuring them, that within a few days some proposal 
would be publicly submitted for bringing their wishes 
explicitly before the Queen, the parliament and the 
people of England. 

The accounts from Xcio South Wales reach the 30th 
of July. The Legislative Council at Sydney was in full 
session, and applying itself hr measures of a useful uml 
practical character, some of them rendered necessary by 
the exigency of peculiar circumstances, and others con¬ 
sequent upon the rapid advancement of the colony in 
population and commercial prosperity. The question of 
'steam communication with England was brought before 
the Council by Mr. Donaldson, in a series of rAoltXtious 
which excited an animated and interesting discussion, 
in the course of which the several speakers were unani¬ 
mous in condemning the tardiness of her Majesty’s 
government in completing the necessary arrangements. 
The Bulged was referred to'a select committee, with an 
instruction to report upon tile propriety of withdrawing 
■ the vote of 60001. per annum, already placed at the dis- 
’ posal pf the Executive, and offering it as a bonus open to 
private competition. A select committee of the Legislu- 


thc'immediatc neighbourhood. Its eligibility has long 
been the subject or investigation and favourable recom¬ 
mendation by naval surveyors, and it is expected that u 
staff qfgbverniticut surveyors will be spvedily despatched 
to the'pniJectcd colony. The sQoarraphical position of 


Cape Xofk js such as is said to render its occupation an 
object of paramount importance. 1 The mover of the 
resolution ui reference to tee proposed settlement was 
Mb. Nicholls, g native of New South Wales, born of 
European'pu^ntif and the conclusion of his speech 
affords gratifying etidpnee of fho feelings entertained by 
that class of the community towards the mother-eountnr. 
Such a settlement fhu observed) would undoubtedly he 
another step iu the "progress of civilisation—another 
outpost of the great Australian nation which was dos- 
tjflld to perpetuate the religion and the language of the 
Anglo-Saxon race iu the southern hemisphere. It was 
by such steps as these—by jpacific triumphs—by esta-, 
Wishing educational institutions, and by fostering com¬ 
mercial enterprise, that Australia would become great, 
and never by the ams of its chfldteu being turned 
against their forefathers. 

.Prince Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein, travelling as 
jSglgleniisj;' Gronwolcl, and accompanied by Captain 
a British officer, had arrived at Sydney 
“wS&Sp^m Philip, and was a guest at QtwaCnit 
Howie. 1st was expected that tho young prince would 
shortly rowin to Europe by the way of India. 


The New Zealand papers have been received to the 12tli 
of J une. They announce the return of Capt. Imprcy 
and party to the Wairau, from on expedition undertaken 
with a view to find a road to Port Cooper. They went 
uhout 120 miles up the country in *a southerly direction, 
crossing several streams, all falling into the river be¬ 
tween the White Bluff and Cape Campbell. They dis¬ 
covered an opening into the Port Cooper plains, but 4b 
heavy tall of snow compelled them to return. They 
entertain no doubt, however, that a fair road for drays 
may be made between the Wairau and Port Cooper. 
Tho party saw two birds standing each five feet high, 
supposed to he emus, and made several interesting 
botanical discoveries. They report the country over 
which they travelled as eligible for sheep runs and 
cuttle stutums, and some of it as well wooded. 

A letter, dated Nelson, 16th May, states that the 
accession to the population of the settlement, received 
by the Lady Nugent, had been most opportune. 


VKOGRESS OF EMIGRATION ANU COLONISATION. 

The Work of Emigration goes on rapidly from the west 
and south of Ireland. In the end of October a crowd of 
peasants passed through Athlonc on tlnd* way to the 
New World. The local paper states that they came from 
the village of Clonoron, about two miles distant, and had 
been but a few days previously evicted from their holdings. 
While going through the town they were cheering and 
shouting, and appeared in the best possible humour. On 
inquiry as to the cause of tlieir unusual mirth, it was 
ascertained to have arisen from the circumstance of their 
having received a largo sum ol‘money from their friends 
iu America, which came to hand on the very morning 
they were ejected from their cabins. • 

A remarkable ease of Sucressjul Emigration is that 
of Mr. .fames Wilson, u native of Caithness, who lutely 
arrived in England from Australia. Two-and-twenty 
years ago he landed as a young emigrant at Van Die¬ 
men’s Land with 50 s. in his pocket; fifteen years ago he 
crossed over to Port Philip, when there were ouly two 
huts in that now flourishing colony, and there he has 
remained ever since, lie is tne largest individual sheep 
farmer iu the colony, being the owner of 30,000 sheep, 
and land sufficient, reckoning, us he docs, an acre to a 
sheep, to feed 00,000. He is now worth 30001. a-year. 
His visit to England is to sco the old country once inure, 
when he purposes to pass the remainder of his life in 
South Australia. 

Intelligence has been received of the arrival in Aus¬ 
tralia of the first parties of Fctnalo Emigrants despatched 
by the Committee of the’ Female Emigration Fund. 
The ship Cullodcn, with a party of 38 girls, arrived, all 
well, at Port Philip on the 6tli of July; the ship Duke 
of Portland, with 65 on board, arrived, all well, at 
Adelaide, on the 2d day of August. Tho young women 
are stated to hare behaved with great propriety during 
their passage out, and to have, had good health through¬ 
out their voyages. The most favourable.testimony is 
borne to the good conduct of those in charge of the 
emigrants, and to the well working of the arrangements 
which were made by tbe committee here on their behalf. 
Both at Melbourne and at Adelaide this immigration 
appears to have beon very favourably regarded by the 
colonists. Of the 38 landed sit Port Philip on the 8th 
of July, it appears by the Melbourne papers that 31 
were engaged as servants *t wages varying from 121. to 
201. a year before the droning of the 10th, and- sub¬ 
sequent advices state that every one of tho girls bad 
obtained employment. All the girls landed at Adelaide 
had secured employment at fair wagel within four days 
after arrival. The ladies’ committee, who provided for 
the reception of the young women at Port Philip, appear 
to have been moat fa urably impressed by their appear¬ 
ance and demeanour ;■ and one of the Mefoourne papers 
says, “ They appear to belong tp a class of immigrants 

and intelligent, and apparentl?po8ses^2 <$T$iat happy 
buoyancy of mind, and that nearty determination of 
purpose, that ‘will enable them to act well their part in 
any of tho many situations of usefulness which lie so 
invitingly before them.” 
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FOREIGN EVENTS. 


NARRATIYE O F FOR EIGN BYENTS. . 

PRUSSIA with twico throe hundred thousand men has accomplished the great feat of marchmg up a hill 
X and marching down again. She hgs shown all her teeth, that the world may porceive she is unable 
or indisposed to bite with ttugn. Industry and commerce have been suspended, the workshop and the 
&nn have been deserted, all the ordinary hopes and avocatiouB which moke up the everyday life of Prussia 

k ve rqcpived a check of the most disastrous kind; and, as far as yet appears, for no earthly object but to 
ow how eager the king is to obtain the domination of Germany, and how utterly unable and imbecile 
to accomplish his desire. It remains to be seen whether the people, thus bodily dragged into the conflict, 
may not take upon themselves at length the authority of ending it. 

The French President has delivered a message as meek as Cardinal Wiseman’s appeal. He promises 
nothing less nor more but that ho will be a good boy in future, and attend to all the tasks which the 
Assembly may choose to sot him. Ho is delighted that France should be qo prosperous, and is preparing 
all kinds of things to moke her more so. Will the Assembly be so hardhearted as to turn him off when he is 
so good a boy? 

Pio Nono, after dispatching his bull to England, favoured Sardinia with an " allocution.” In this document 
his Holiness adopts all tho acts of the Cardinal Archbishop Franzoni, formerly commemorated in this 
narrative; and distinctly approves of the refusal of the holy sacrament to a dying statesman, who had becti 
active in promoting a law hateful to tho Homan See, because favourable to the equal civil rights of priest and 
layman) Let Lord Beaumont, and other Catholics in England, take warning in time. 

The man-hunts continue in America; ami a real rcticllion Las broken out in China. The earth is full 
of portents of which the issue must be Vaited quietly. Mr. Webster preaches not only the sacred duty of 
obedience, but the infamy of resistance, even to the law which creates a property in the bodies and souls of 
human creatures; but cveu in quiet and stationary China, it would seem, and with little more than tariffs 
aud duties at issue, a termination is apt to come, sooner or later, to these duties of obedience and penalties 
of resistance; aud Mr. Webster nmy yet live to discover that there are inhuman laws which carry with 
them no obligation of Iranian acquiescence or submission, even for a day. 


The National Assembly of France, met on the 11th. 
On the following day it chose its officers. M. Lupin 
was elected President, by 383 votes out of 51)4 present; 
the other votes being divided between M. Mathieu do 
la Lrorne and two or three more. M. Lupin took the 
chair, and immediately declared M. Baroche, tho 
Minister of the Interior, to be in possession of the 
tribune. M. Baroche proceeded at once to rend the 
“ Message of the President of the Republic; presenting, 
in virtue of the 52d article of the Constitution, the 
exposH of the general state uffairs of the French Republic, 
addressed to the Legislative Assembly in the session of 
the 12th November, ISM." The Message treats its sub¬ 
jects under the headings of Interior, Finances, Public 
Works, Agriculture aud Commerce, Justice, Public 
Instruction and Religious Worship, War, Marine, and. 
a concluding Resume. 

Under oil these branches the view given of public 
affairs is highly favourable. In the Ulterior, confidence 
and tranquillity have been restored. Tho finances pro¬ 
gress favourably; international commerce has been 
raised; and everything concurs in warranting the hope 
that the deficit or 1850 will be Sensibly diminished, and 
that the equilibrium announced for 1851 will bo realised. 


French flag of the liberalised navigation-law of England 
is acknowledged; and hopes are expressed that pending 
negotiations will end in arrangements still more in con¬ 
formity with the interests of ue two countries. 


applause. The favourable impression made by the 
Message had even increased on the 13th. Twelve 
hundred copies were posted up in the different quarters 
of Paris, by orders of the Prefect of Police; and 37,000 
copies wore sent to the provincial communes. 

At the commencement of the sitting on the 13th, the 
r*mt of the ballot for the vice-presidents was announced. 
MM. Laru, Ltbn Fanoher, Benoist d’Aay, and General 
bmosu were re-elected and proclaimed vice presi- 
t* 8 ' 'VS 0 ol d secretaries, MM. Amauld (do V Amigo), 
Mease, Gliapot, Heckeren, Bcraud, and Peupin were 
also re-elected. Tfll business transacted was not of 
public interest, eicept perhaps the motion made by M.‘ 
Antony Tnouret, who proposed that the prorogation 
committee should deposit what it has drawn up on the 
incidents which have created so much agitation in the 
cohrse of the vacation, and that the minutes of the 


different meetings of the committee should be printed 
and distributed. The motion was seconded by another 
Montnguord (M. Baudin), but was received with loud 
expressions of disapprobation by the majority. M. Odilon 
Ilamit then rose and said that the prorogation com¬ 
mittee did not consider it necessary to present a report, 
and that he had therefore no further explanations to 
give on the subject. Ho terminated by’moving the 
order of tho dav, which was voted by au immense 
majority. The Ilouse then rose. 

The subsequent business of the Chamber has hitherto 
been of little interest. 

A serious occurrence has taken place in a small town 
of about 5000 inhabitants, called Bourg St. AucU-ol, in 
the Ardeche. On the morning of the 18th the Attorney- 
General of the department, accompanied by 90 men, 
comprising gendarmerie and troops of the line, pro¬ 
ceeded to effect the arrest of a person named Morrice, 
Leputv-Mayor of the tqgrn, on a charge of being impli¬ 
cated ni the Lyons affitir. The arrest was effected; but 
os they were escorting him the troops were followed by 
a large crowd, and wien they were about to issue from 
the streets to the country, they found their way stopped 
by barrieudes, from behind which they were received 
with a volley of stones and some musket shots. Tho 
soldiers fixed lionets and moved steadily on, while 
those who were"mounted were preparing to leap the 
barricade, when the lieutenant who commanded the 
gendarmerie was struck by a bullet which broke his 
under jaw. The troops halted for an instant, loaded 
with ball, fired a volley at the assailants, charged, swept 
in an instant the bonier before them, and scattered the 
infuriated rabble in nil directions. One of the insur¬ 
gents lay dead behind the barricades, and several 
wounded. The gendarmes arrested seven, and led them 
off with the prisoner to rescue whom the revolt was 
got up. 

The intelligence from Germany during the past month 
has constantly fluctuated between pence and war; and 
the innumerable conferences and negotiations between. 
Prussia, Austria, Russia, and the smaller German states, 
have as yet led to no ascertained results. In consequence 
of the failure, of Count Brandcnbnrgh, the Prussian 
Minister, to effect an amicable arrangement with Austria, 
the whole Prussian army has been placed on. a war loot¬ 
ing and the land wclir has been culled out. 

The Prussian chambers were opened on the 21*t by 
the King. The following is the portion of the Koj a) 
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speech which rotates to the different branches of the 
German question: f 

««A. fuH account of tbo use made of the credit hf 
lft.OOOjOOO thalers, voted for military purposes, will be 
tali before yon. 

"The dangers by which you were mdueod to past 
that credit Imre not vet been removed. My pacific re¬ 
lations to the groat rowers of Europe have not indeed 
been interrupted; but, unhappily, it has sot been pos¬ 
sible to curry into effect my intention to create for the 
Oerman States u Constitution equal to their necessities. 
I cling to the idea which was the foundation of my 
efforts, in firm hope in the future; but 1 will ouly again 
attempt its realisation on new grounds, when a decision 
has been come to on the future organisation of the 
German Bund. 

“ I hope- that the negotiations on this subject will 
soon lead to a successful result. 

“ The peace with Denmark is concluded and ratified j 
but it has not been possible as yet to carry it in all points 
into effect. 

“In a neighbouring German State disputes of the 
most irrecoutiileablu character have*taken place. An 
attempt to interfere, made from one side ouly, threat¬ 
ened to violate the rights of Prussia, and has led to mis¬ 
understandings iu which we are directly invulved. Our 
representations, founded on the conditions of our geo¬ 
graphical and military position, did not meet with proper 
attention on the part of the Sovereign of the State and 
his allies. Besides this, concentrations of troops wore 
made close on our frontiers, iu places distant from the 
scene of those embsmssments, by which the security of 
the monarchy was menaced. Then I could no longer j 
defer what had been long postponed. I have called but j 
> the whole warlike power of the land, and I see with 
pride and joy that all my people capable of hearing arms 
nave risen like one man, and joined themselves to my 
brave and faithful army. 

“ In a short time we shall stand more strongly armed 
titan at any period of old or modem tune. We do not 
seek war; we wish to lessen no oae's rights, or force- our 
proposals ordany one; bat wo require an organisation of 
collective Germany, consistent with our present position 
in Germany and in Europe, and commensurate with the 
sum of the rights that God has placed in our hands. Wr 
have a good right; that we will defend, and we will 
remain in powerful preparation, under our weapons, till 
we am certain it has obtained recognition. 

“ This we owe to Prussia and to Germany. 

“ 1 hope that nur rising will be sufficient to assert out 
' right; if this is attained, it is without danger to the 
peaoe of Europe, for my people are reasonable in the 
same degree as they are strong^ 

“'It » for you, gentlemen, 'to furnish me with the 
nieans by which this end is to be secured.' I lament the 
’ sacrifices which on this account rrfast be imposed on the 
natiOn.but I know, gentlemen, that your zeal will not 
be behind that of tnc whole people. You will furnish a 
proof that amt Constitution, to which I inviolably adhere, 
hinders not, hut on the contrary promotes strength of 
action in CJmsia. * 

“ And as all party spirit has been merged in the enthu¬ 
siasm of the momentous the pebple and the army feel 
themselves united with me anil each other—you too, the 
representatives of this admiruble people, will stand by 
me, unanimous and firm, in the dangers of the present. 

“Well then, let-our watchwords be, union in fidelity, 
confidence with God in.. one spirit—in the real cud 
Prussian spirit. 1- , 

“ God has often andwgely helped us with it. and will 


“ God has often andiaigely helped us with it, and will 
help us still further.—Such is my trust.” 

The latest accounts from Berlin state that the Empe¬ 
ror of Russia has reiterated his demand for the imme¬ 
diate intervention in Sohleswig Holstein, and threatened 
Prussia with his army if she opposes it. The Czar would 
not object, however, to the pacification being accom¬ 
plished by Prussia. 

The Austrians arc reported to be in Saxony. 

Letters from Munich state that the Hessian question 
will be settled by mutual declarations. 

. The sending of provisions from Lower Hesse to the 
neighbourhood ><f Puldn has been forbidden by the com¬ 
mander of the Prussian troops. 


The Queen of Spain in person opened Cortes on the 
31st October. The royal speech was of unusual length. 
It announced the happy resumption of diplomatic rela¬ 
tions .with Great Britain in a manner worthy of both 
nations; proudly referred to the hrillibnt results of its 
intervention on behalf of the Pops, and to the expedition 
of foreign pirates in Cuba, who had been obliged to fly 
before tne loyalty of the population nod the resolution 
of the forces; it referred to considerable reforms inthc 
administration of roads and institutions, in the cisadpt 
of prison discipline, and in the removal of obstacles to 
agricultural and commercial industry; and it promised 
schemes for the definite settlement of the public delft, 
and for the settlement of the fueros of the Bosque 
Provinces. 

The accounts from C'onulantinople mention the De- 
struetion of the. Flagship of the Turkish Admiral, with 
the loss of 600 men. She was a beautiful ninety-gun 
ship, and was moored in the harbour, near the Arsenal; 
on cither side of her lay a three-decker or a ninety-gun 
ship. At half-past 9 on the 24th of October, without 
any kind of warning, or anything having occurred to 
excite suspicion, the powder in her magazine ignited, no 
onu knows how, and she blew np; nor were them more 
than a dozenliorrels of powder on board. The explosion 
was just sufficient to separate her sides and lift her decks. 
Slie opened forwards, broke in the middle, and sunk 
bodily. It was all over in throe minutes. Five hundred 
men‘perished with her, including 10 officers; 103 men 
have been saved, of whom 43 are badlj wounded. Her 
band was playing when the explosion took piece. 

A letter from Aleppo, of the 2(5th of October, gives 
un account of a Dreadful Maemcre of the Christian 
population by' the Moslems ; a sudden ontlireak, it 
appears, of fanaticism. On the night of the 10th nume¬ 
rous armed bands of Moslem people forcibly entered 
the dwellings of the Christians inhabiting three-quarters 
of the town called Sulibi and Pedida, plundering every 
house of what it possessed; and, whenever the least 
resistance was shown, wounding and murdering the 
inmates. On the 17th the same scenes continued to he 
perpetrated. The roads everywhere leading from the 
above quarters were thronged with Christians, men, 
women, and children ull harrying away in the terror 
with which they wore inspired by the burning of their 
churches, thq desecration of their hpines, the spoliation 
of their wealth, the destruction of their property, the 
dishonour of their wives and maidens, and the ruthless 
slaughter of their relatives. All these atrocities wort com¬ 
mitted in broad daylight, and under the oyce of Turkish 
soldiery; there were none to prevent these ruffians from 
accomplishing their horrible designs on an inoffensive 
pouple. Three handsome churches, worth npwards of 
26,000/., were burnt.; five churches have been plundered; 
an iuvaluable library, containing ancient Syrian manu¬ 
scripts, destroyed: throe priests and several other 
Christians were killed; many, among whom it the 
Syrian Bishop, a highly respected octogenarian, were 
wounded, and some of them afterwards .died. The 
principal Christian quarters, such as Sulibi, Fedida, 
Toomayat, Harot, II Un Kabobt, Tudrehee, Bowabet, 
Bntrosse, Bowabel Aset, Earn il Khul, were sacked. 
The loss of property is estimated at nearly a million 
sterling. In the space of 24 hours several hundred 
families, comprising the most respectable native 
Christians of Aleppo, and consisting altogether of about 
7,000 individuals (Rayahs) have been rendered house¬ 
less. 

On the morning of the 17th the Pasha hastily removed 
to the military barracks, where, surrounded by the 
troops, he remained an almost passive spectator or what 
was going forward in the town beneath.’ General Bern 
pledged his life to stop tho persecution if he were allowed 
a few pieces of artillery and 600 soldiers, but the Pasha 
would not grant them, an tho plea that they would 
prove insufficient. He rather prefiffred to yield to popu¬ 
lar fanaticism than set Moslem to fight Moslem in de¬ 
fence of the Christians. At the date of the account, ton 
days had elapsed since the Christians fled from their 
houses, and none had yet ventured to return to them. 
The khans were frill of the fugitives—880 in one, 2200 
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in another, 700 in a third, 400 to 500 in a fourth; and 
in the other 11 or 12 khans there wore a* many at mad# 
up the number of'7000. Honourable mention it made 
of the conduct of M. Lcssepa, tile French Consul,..who 
distinguished himself in hu unceasing endeavours to 
provide for tho want* of the distressed, of whom he 
received in his Consulate upwards of 200, and the per¬ 
sonal requirements of about 600 others he daily supplied. 
An account three days later states that a reinforceinent 
Jtftroopshad arrived, that the fugitives were beginning 
flrteturn to their homes, and that an appearance of tran¬ 
quillity was restored, though there was still a strong 
undercurrent of evil. 

The latest accounts from Nino York are dated the 
15th instant. The excitement caused by the operation 
of the Fugitive Slaves Bill still continued, and serious 
disturbances had taken place at Philadelphia and other 
places. On the other hand, a great mooting had been 
held in Hew York, at which leading citizens expressed 
their regret that a measure regarded by the greatest 
statesmen as a portion of a fair compromise, and declared 


by them to be strictly constitutional, should now he 
denounced as unjust and unconst i t ut ional, and as war¬ 
ranting resistance by physical-force. A letter from Mr. 
Daniel Webster gave his jrann adh er e n ce to the reso¬ 
lutions. 

“ The measure," he' said, " is not such a measure as 
I had prepared before I had left the Senate, and which, 
of course, 1 should have supported If I had remained in 
the Senate. But it received the proper sanction of the 
two Houses of Congress and the President of the United 
States, it is the law of the land, and as such is to he 
respected and obeyed by all good citisehs. I have heard 
no man whose opinlou is worth regarding deny its con¬ 
stitutionality ; ahd those, who counsel violent resistance 
to it, counsel that which, if it take plaoe, is sure to lend 
to bloodshed and to the commission of capital offences. - 
It remains to be seen *how far the deluded aud the 
deluders will go on in this career of faction, folly, and 
crime.” 

This demonstration at New York is said to have had 
much influence on public opinion in the Northern 
States. 


NARRATIVE OF LITERATURE AND ART. 

TTHE Laurel lias been bestowed on Alfred Tennyson, and could not hnve bad a worthier recipient. It 
I would be well if tho defur dir/niori could bo as certainly put in practice in every office. It is understood 
that the otter was accompanied with an intimation that the usual birthday odes had been now for sumo 
years discontinued ; and whether or not this implies that they will not in future be expected, it is yet 
satisfactory to feel that an ancient office which directly connects the highest person in the realm with its 
literature is not altogether abolished. Certainly the salary was not worth saving. Originally it was a 
hundred murks, which James the First raised to a hundred pounds and a tierce of canary, for poor old 
lien Jon son's sake. Tho tierce of canary is now commuted to some five-and-twcuty pounds ; but, neverthe¬ 
less, what with income-tax, land-tax. pension-fees, and other fees and taxes, the whole remuneration is little 
more than ninety pounds. Another appointment of the past month has given equal satisfaction. Sir Charles 
Enstlake is the new president of the lloynl Academy, his talents and accomplishments having marked him 
out without a competitor for that distinction. 


The publication of new works has been more active 
than, usual, but very few books of importance aie dis¬ 
coverable among them. Not a small proper)-on have been 
pamphlets and treatises connected with the current 
ugitution against papery, of which it would be a waste of 
space even to transcribe the titles. 

Miss Strickland has commenced a scries of Llrctt of 
the Queens of Scotland in the manner of her hook about 
the English queens, and with promise of au equal anuiiiut 
of gossiping detail. A certain Baroness Von Beck 
has published Personal Adventures in Hungary during 
the late civil war, proving herself a heroine of some 
of tilo, most daring attempts and most marvellous 
escapes on record. Another lady has given ns a novel 
of earnest and highly-wrought incident called Olive. 
Nor will it be much out of place to conclude this list 
of feminine achievements with the mention of a book 
’ which Sir Francis Head has dedicated to the ladies, on 
the Defenceless State of England. Its object is to show 
what Lord Ellesmere formerly demonstrated, that if a 
French army resolves to invaae England, it can easily 
do it; and when it reaches London, which there is 
nothing to prevent, it will only have to walk in at one 
end while everybody else is marching out at the other. 

Lord Ellesmere himself has been meanwhile engaged 
in tho less alarming work of .writing an agreeable in¬ 
troduction . to a translation of Michel 'Amuri's War 
of the Sioilian Vespers. Southey’s Life and Corre¬ 
spondence has been brought to a comtiletion. A clever 
.littisr compilation, of Narratives of Shipwrecks of the 
Royal Navy, between 1793 and 1349, has been issued in 
one volume. Another hook hi* been added to the many 
that may now be eoasulted for the terrors and enjoy¬ 
ments of Sierra Leone. A treatise on the Distribution 
gf Wealth, by a Mr. Thompson, has been disinterred 
from its sleep of a quarter of a century to show (which 
was _quite needless) that the French Socialists have 


had English prebursers. And from a profound rest of 


j nigh fourteen hundred veers the A fakamet of Ilariri has 
I just been awukeued by the translation of Mr. Preston, an 
j able English scholar. The design of this Eastern classic 
I was to display the vast resources of Arabic in a scries of 
! rhythmical and metrical anecdotes containing all the 
j riches of the language, and illustrating its rare words, 
proverbs, and figurative und enigmatic expressions. 
From this the character of its interest may be estimated, 
as well as those Uifficultfrs of translation which Mr. 
Preston has mastered admirably. 

The fact that the Keepsake ha* appeared once more 
may still interest some reader*. A sort of ghost of the 
Ixiuk of beauty in the shape of A Court Album which 
visits us at the same time, and another volume of The 
Drawing-room Scrap Book, are ell of the once gay and 
cruwdcd ranks o9 u Annuals ” which appear to have 
survived the revolution, in this kind of literature. Its 
passing away leaves nothing to regret. 

—- - — 

Mr. Macreody is giving a scries, or rather completing 
the series which waa interrupted by ill-health last year, 
of forewoU performances at the Haymarkct Theatre. 
He has appeared, during the month, in all his principal 
characters, and ha* been received by crowded audiences 
with the utmost enthusiasm. 

Tho principal dramatic novelties produced during tho 
month have been Marston’s play, Philip of France 
and Marie de Meranic, at the Olympic; Slous's play, 
The Templar, at the Princess’s; Mr. Lemon’s farce, The 
School for Tigers, and Messrs. Brough’s raelo-drama, 
Jessie Grog, at the Ailclphi; and The White Hood at 
the Lyceum. 

Webster’s tragedy. The Duchess of Maty, hat been 
revived at Sadler’s Wells, adapted to the modern stage 
by Mr. Home. 

• The Marylebnnc Theatre has re-opened under the 
management of Mr. Joseph Stammers. 
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COMMERCIAL RECORD. 

BANKRUPTS. 

From the OatMf of Oct. 29. William Alsof, Plymouth, 
potter. — Avorkw Little, York, draper. —Michael Loud, 
Lower-Bagdeu, Lancashire, (beep salesman.— .luu Pohteu, 
' High-street, C'amden-town, upholsterer, — Henry ' Orosuk 
Stahlbchmidt, Feudhiiroh-street, City, merchant. — Thomas 
Woodiwfxb, Webb'a-coonty-tcrraoc, Nuw-KenV-road, druggist. 

Nm >. 1. W Ills ah Gibbs, Throgmorton-street, City, stockbroker. 
—Ej'iikaim Qwaltkb, Plat stow, Essex, horse dealer. —Adolphus 
Miller, Emswortb, Hampshire, rope-maker.— Hemet Bbookk 
Muriel, Brighton, Sussex, dhainlst^-THOEAB Beam, Wands- 


Jtim.VB. William Bennett, jnn, Worley Wigan, Worcester¬ 
shire, brick-maker.— Edward Brewster, Hand-court, City, 
printer.— Jakes Bvtt*tbld, Newbury, Berkshire grocer.— 
Abraiiah Chadwick, Unrnedge and Fair View, Lancashire, 
cotton-sptuner.— Edmund Chadwick, Manchester, starch manu¬ 
facturer,— Ann Elisabeth Hickman, Cannon-road, St. George's 
in-thc-east, and Moses Jobe Hicehah, Prinoes-place, St. 
George's-in-ths-CAst, undertaken!.— William Nkous, Bagnlgge- 
. wntifToad, victualler_ Joseph Smith, Liverpool, haberdasher. 

TomsLD, Hoxton-old-town, tallow-chandler. 

JSml *8. Amtbdr Beard, Liverpool, wine merchant— 
William Bbadmjsn, Shiffiial, Shropshire, oorn-dealer.— George 
AuptlSYDB Clare, Mountetreot, Groevenor-square, bonae doco- 
ntorie'-Baira&T ( jriBsow, York, ironnimger.— Edward Redoes, 
Chlltoto Foliatt, 'Wiltshire, builder.—W illiam Huke, Stockport, 
Cheshire, draper.— Wil-.ahKisg, Gravesend, Kent, draper.— 
, Edward Leioii, Ulossop, Derbyshire, ootton-manufacturcr. — 
Robert Miles, Pontypridd, Glamorganshire, grocer.—Joirs 
Bamoir, Manchester, grocer.— Francois Felix Vouillon, 
P f Bie ee e street, Orusvenor-sqnare, cnnrt milliner. 

Nov , 88. Edward Brewster and Flow add West, Hand-court, 
Bosket Diver, Cornhlll, City, cook End 




Oxford street, oorndealor— Hejist Johnson, Btshopsgate-stroet- 
witfaout, City, tea-dealer.— Willian Smith, Canal-road, Kings- 
land, tim ber .B iwphant— James Hopewell Bbowh, Norpidi, 

street, Cit^diatfller.— Richard Peacock, Ltdbrokewmve, 
plnmberv— CRasi.es Maoeemzib, LowebCrown- 
bookbinder.— JUnet Ricmaed Holloway 


ont of the aspect of Continental' politics. On tho 29lli ult., 
Consols were depressed to Wtjj, and though the price afterwards 
recovered, and touchod 97 J on the 8th; the uneasiness caused by 
the extensive military preparations on the Continent caused a 
further heavy Ml, the price receding toriWon the lith. More 
firmness then bocamo apparent, and the quotation on the Bind 
stood » 97}: but the market has since been heavier. To day's 
quotation is 96} to }. . 

. The Railway Share Market has been ntsAyv with a fair 
amount ofhnsluess going forward; this description of investment 
appearing to attract more attention of late. As regards Priam, 
the quotations ruling to dsy, show a rise over lost mouth of flHn 
2 to 4 per oont. for moet of the leading stocks. 


STOCKS. 




Nov. S. John Bessy, Luton, and Dunstable, Bedfordshire, 
salt merchant.— Cbablbs Beadev, 'Rood-lane, Fencburch-street, 
City, merchant— James Clarke, Old-Broud-etreet, City, coni 
merchant— Wiluam Coles, Harmer-ntreet, Milton-next- 
Graveuend, pastrycook. — Alybed Puencii, EasMlrinatead, 
Sussex, plumber.— J axes Gilstox, Ireede, woollen-draper.— 
Abraham Hooley, Hsedesfield, silk manufacturer.— John 
Livepet, and John Peikh, New-Lenton, Nottinghamshire, lace 
makers.— Robert Dctton Reeves, and Richard Hkbdmax 
Dawson, Liverpool, wine and spirit dealers.— W itti am Tavlou, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, auctioneer. 

Nov. 6. A lexander Black, WelUngton-streot-north, Covent- 
gardnn, bookseller— William Coles, MiHon-ncxt-Gravesend, 
pastryonok.— Robert Garton, Kingston-upon-Hull, hoot and 
shoe maker.— Jobe Rowbotham, Sutton, Clieshlre, silk manu¬ 
facturer.—G eorok Clive Seabls, Tyndole-placo, Islington, 
apothecary. 

Nov. 18. Thomas Brown, Preston, Lancashire, draper.— 
John Liptbott Fntrajev, Jun., BlrmlnghanH tailor.— William 
Harrison, Tynemouth, Northumberland, merchant.— Hknhy 
Hiooinh, BTtstou, Staffordshire, grocer.— Georok Stilwku, 
Junes, Hammersmith, cheesemonger.— William Simpson, Man¬ 
chester, starch manufacturer.— Robust Store, Corby, Lincoln¬ 
shire.— William Treoo, Coleman-atrect, City, buildor.— Bil- 
VAStrs Vick, Brecon, victualler. 

Nov. 15. James Amos, Coventry, Wanrlckshlre, trimming 
manufacturer.— John Frederick Brett, Gateshead, Durham, 
tailor.— William Carter, High-street Southwark, boot and 
shoe maker.— Geoboe Hand, Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, 
grocer.— William Francis Harris, Friday-street, Cheapside, 
City, Manchester warehouseman-— Wiluam Randall, Man¬ 
chester, caHeo printer.—JosErn Watkins, Belmont-row, Vaux- 
hall, draper.— John White, Binuingliam, hay and straw 


Tliree per Cent. Consols , 
Three per Cent Reduced . 
Three and a quarter per Cents, 
Long Annuities, Jhil 1800 
Bank Stock . ... . 

India Stock . 

South Sea Stack . . . 

Exchequer Bills . 

India Bonds . . . . 


j Highest. | LowseL j Lstest. 


9jj 96 98| 

9| 95} 96* 

ft! 87 97* 

J 7j 7* 

81* 811 211 

87 868 2684 

10} 106} 106} 

71s. prm. Ota. prm. 68s. prm. 
>91s.pnu. 86s.prm.'80*. prm. 


RAILWAYS. 


Hisheit. j Lowest. • Latest. 


Bristol and Exeter . 
Caledonian 

Eastern Counties . . 

Great Northern 
Great North of England. . 
Great Western . 

Hull and Selby . . . 

Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Leeds and Bradford . 
London and Brighton 
London and Northwestern 
London and S, Western . 
Midland .... 
North Staffordshire . 
South Eastern . 

York, Newcastle, and Ber¬ 
wick .... 
York andNorth Midland. 



CORN MARKET. 

Mnrk Lons, Nov. 26. 

The arrivals of English wheat bars been upon a limited 
scale during the mouth, and in consequence holders have been 
firm, and have obtained rather better rates, though no quotable 
advance has been established. Of foreign wheat the supplies 
have also fallen off. The London weekly’averages last an¬ 
nounced are as follows :— 

Whept, per quarter, 41b. I Flour, Town made, delivered 

Barley, 26s. 9d. per SO lb., 37a. to 40s. 

Oats, 18a. Id. | 

- PROVISIONS— LATEST WHOLESALE TRICES. 


Bacon, perewt.—Waterford,44/. 
to 46a. i Belfast, 42a. to 4ta. 

Beef, per 8 lbs., mid. to prime, 
2a.to2s.10rf. 

Butter, per cwt, Dorset, 82a. 
to 86a.; Cork, 7ta.; Fries¬ 
land, 88a. to 9te.; Fresh, 
per lb., 1Q& to la. 

Cheese, per cwt., Cheshire, 60a, 
to 7ta.; Wiltahire, double, 
fiOa.'tooBag Edam, 4ta.to 46a. 

Eggs, English, per 190,8a. 6A i 


Hams, per owt.—k oik or Cum- 
' berland, 7ta. to 84a,; Irish, 
69a. to 68a.; 

Lamb, per 8 lbs, 5». 4rf. 

Mutton, per 8 lbs, mid. to 
prime, 2a. 4ri. to 3a. 4d, 
Potatoes, per ton,—Yorkshire 
Prince Regent's, 70a. to 
SQb.j Sooteii, 60a. to 65a.; 
Pork, par 8 lbs. So. 3d. to ta. 
Veal, per 8 lbs, 3a. fid. to 8a. 


GROCERY—latest wholesale pricks. 

Cocm^ per cwt — Granada, ;.«rcwt—Pearl, 3Da fid. 

Coffee, per cwt.—Good ord. Sugar,perewt—B r ow n hw s ps, 
native Ceylon, 6ta.; good 60a. fid. to 61a. -, good brewn 

ord. Jamaica, 44a. to 46a.; Jamaica, flTa. «yfet 88a. 
Ss’Mis to 48a. ’ Tea, per lb.—GoOd Wfi^Con- 

Rtee, pre ewt—Caroiiua, its. gbu, la,'lid. •; fan finvunred 

tolls.; Bengal, 8a. to Boiiohang, la. 4*.'to 2a.; 

t 'll*s-8dL Hyton, Is. fid. toSo. fid. 

Candles, perils tbs, 4ai fid. to 6a,; Costs, per ton. WAUsend, 
13a. fid. to 16a. fid. 


Pais Seal, per ten, 881, 
Sperm, 871. to 881. 


OILS. ., 

1 Olive, asnipoll, 442, 

| Linseed, 81*. 9q. to 82a. 
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THE TIIRE1? KINGDOMS. 


r riTE Religious Agitation has continued during the month with little abatement, but the pretensions of his 
Holiness at Home have not shared so largely in it ns those of somo smaller popes hero in England. 
Air. Hennett has boon turned out of St. Barnabas by the Bishop of London. Not, however, for denying the 
supremacy of the Crown in spiritual affairs or discipline; pot for assorting the Church's infallibility and 
: supremacy; not for calling the Protestant Establishment a Statesman's tool; not for the identification, in 
abort, in all material resjkccta, of the teaching of the church of St. Barnabas with that of the Church of 
j Homo: hut for a certain iudisereet excess in gestures, postures, ceremonies, forms, and intonations, which 
j seemed to the Bishop to bo “ carrying things too far." There is nothing in the decision pronounced against 
i this refractory teacher by his diocesan, which in any manner touches the questions most gravely in issue 
i between the l’rotestant Church and her Romanising ministers. If other tluui the mere forms arc to bo 
! grappled ivith, it must he by a mode of censure far other than Doctor Blomfield’s. Happily, however, it is 
j the substance of t,lie thing called Traclariuuisiu, and not its mere “ limbs and flourishes,” against which the 
I people generally arc now eager and aroused ; uml a beginning of the work most needful to be transacted at | 

| the present time lias been already made. A lay society has been formed in Plymouth, to promote and > 
i bring about a reformation of the Church services, a better administration of ecclesiastical revenues, and j 
' improvement of the discipline of the Church. Such societies should bo formed everywhere ; and their 
invariable bases should be a l'eassertion ol' the right of private judgment, and a claim of increased power for 
tlie laity in matters ecclesiastical. 

These are the views and efforts whicli will alone save us, as Protestants, from the mischiefs incident 
more or less to all religious agitation; and without which there is even yet a (longer that the present j 
excitement may leave us exposed to a worse iutolerauce than that against which it has protested. In 
I regard to Roman Catholicism itself, whatever legislation may be found expedient or necessary, it will be 
| assuredly not less so to keep in mind the just distinction between what may fairly warrant interference, and 
! what cannot without danger be meddled with. That distinction is, not to prohibit the spiritual authority 
of the l'opo in any extent of unrestricted communication that may be called for by fidl toleration ol' the pro¬ 
fession and exercise of the Roman Catholic religion in England; but at the same timo so to legislate, that 
this papal authority shall be kept really and strictly spiritual, that its mandates shall not be suffered to 
run co-ordinate iu civil matters, such as that of education, with those of the head of the state, and that all 
its missives which in any manner trench on the temporal province shall bo rendered subject to the temporal 
laws. m 

Sir Edward Sugden has decisively pronounced that the Papal brief of September exposes its promulgators 
to legal penalties, though lie has failed to explain what they arc; but be they small or great, it is a different ' 
kind of protection that true Protestants iu England now sorely need. They pray for sound education ; and 
against all “ high” priests who would oppose it, whether English or Roman. It may be truo that Pio None 
impertinently claims spiritual hcadshq) in England, ,and that his emissaries convene synods of Thurics 
practically to enforce his claim; but it is not less truo that Henry of Exeter insolently refuses to address 
the Queen as the “ oarthly head of the Church in this kingdom,” and defies and obstructs her Privy Council 
in their exertions for popular education. The legislation that reaches not both these evils, will leave 
the most deeply-felt practical grievance untouched. Now or neves', guarantees must bo obtained for 
educational as well os religious freedom. Now must be commoncod, if ever, that good work, of which a 
thorough reform of both universities will go far to the glorious completion. 

Mr. So well, well knowing this, has made a feint to draw off tlie University Commission of Inquiry from 
Oxford by proposing to turn Oxford itself into a travelling Commission of Instruction. lie is not for lotting 
Manchester go to college, but for canying college to Manchester. He_won't have any ono come to Oxford 
to reform its abuses, but he'll consent to carry Oxford anywhere, abusos and all. His scliemo is to set up 
1 Oxford lecture-rooms all over the country, subject to tho control oT tho far-famod Hebdomadal Board; and, 
opening those lecture-rooms to people of all'sorte of opinions, to reward dutiful attendance thereupon 
by degrees from travelling examiners. Of which mission the expected advantage evidently is, that it may 
i>i time reclaim the barbarous from their objections to Oxford systems and teachers, while it leaves the 
hallowed plaoe itself quite unpolluted by the heathen, and keeps sacred the mysteries of Isis to Mr. Sewell 
and his friends. But the bait has not caught; and Mr. Sewell nos taken nothing by his motion but tho 
disadvantage of having let dip tlie not unimportant admission that “the university possesses a largo 
amount of available resources and machinery with which tho present state of education conferred by it is 
by no moons commensurate." It is to be hoped that tho Ministerial Commission will not relax in its 
exertions till it bring these means and ends into better correspondence. 

Even amidst tho religious hubbub have been heard somo faint Protectionist cries. Messrs. Spooner and 
Newdegato have protested at Sutton Colfield against sinking to tho condition of the foreigner, to which 
chawbocon, pondering between his seven shillings a-week and the union next door, cries out Anon! 
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Mr. Muntz has called attention to the remarkable fact that the manufacturing intercut gobbles up a former 
for its supper every night. And Mr. George Frederick Young hoe vowed at the London Tavern that his 
neck shall not be bent to the yoke “ unresistingly/' which seems to promise a tough job to the manufacturing 
interest if it thinks of gobbling up Mr. Young. However, there is no saying now-a-days what any amount 
of resistance is worth, seeing that it needs but a square inch 1 of damp sponge to bring even, a grizzly boor 
of the Becky Mountains under the knife of on operator as merciless as a Bright or a Uobdon. 

An incident of the month, which deserves record in even tins brief retrospect, has been the defeat of the 
Touant League agitation in Ireland, at the election for the county Limerick. It is too decisive to admit oL 
any doubt. Failing their own candidate, the Leaguers would gladly have assisted the Protectionists, but 
the latter was also turned to the right-about, and the Free-trader chosen. This result is important in so 
far os it goes very unexpectedly to prove that there is some limit to impracticable and mischievous agitation, 
even in Ireland. 


NARRATIVE OF POLITICS. 

The Repeal Association has hcen Uebaplisvd, and is 
now denominated the “ Royal Catholic* and Repeal 
Association.” In the course of the proceedings on the 
2nd, Mr. John O’Connell announced that the word 
“ Catholic ” was to remain as a prefix until the intended 
persecution of Lord John Russell and the bigots of 
England was effectually repelled. In a financial point 
of view the additional cognomen of “ Catholic ” appears 
to have been, so for, a failure, the rent having declined 
from 14/. odd shillings, the provious week’s receipts, to 
9/.19*. Id. 

The Enthronement of Cardinal Wiseman took place 
on the 6th, at the church of St. George’s, Southwark. 
The choir commenced cliaunting the Hallelujah, and 
the procession moved up the uave in the direction of 
the central altar. Foremost wis borne the cross, with 
lighted candles on cither ride. Then came the Roman 
Catholic clergy,' subject to the new Archdioccsan’s 
jurisdiction, two by two, habited according to their 
respective ranks and orders. At length the Cardinal 
himself appeared, wearing a gorgeous mitre and pnl- 
lium. A canopy, fringed with silk and gold, was borne 
over his path by'the “ converts ’’ exclusively. Lastly 
came the Very Rev. Dr. Doyle, robed in the usual 
sacrificial vestments, preceded by the Very Rev. Dr. 
Cox, the Rev. Mr. Cotter, and the Rev. Mr. Daniel, as 
masters of '.the ceremony, deacon, and sub-deacon. 
Having reached the screen which fronts the sanctuary, 
the Cardinal was led to a small compartment at the 
loft of the principal altar, called the chapel of the 
Blessed Eucharist, whence, after a brief interval, the 
procession moved within the sanctuary, Cardinal Wise¬ 
man kneeling at the foot of the altar, and the celebrant 
clergyman ascending its steps, assisted by the deacon 
and. sub-dcacon. The custaasaA form of prayer having 
„ been read, the mitre, which had been exchanged for a 
scarlet cap a short time before, <-was formally placed 
upon the head of the new Archbishop, whilst the 
croziar, emblematic of l,is authority, was also placed in 
his hands. He was then conducted to tho archiepiscopal 
chair, at the foot of which thewholo of the clergy made 
thos'msual obeisance—'kissing the Ordinal’s ring in 
recognition of his spiritual authority. The solemnities 
of high mass were then proceeded with, after which the 
Bull was publicly Tcad, in virtue pf which’ Cardinal 
'Wiseman, assumes the archiepiscopal jurisdiction of 
Westminster. The proceedings closed with the !pre- 
sentution of an address to the new “ Archbishop,” and 
an exhortation, in whieh he impressed upon his clergy, 
the duties and obligations incidental to their important 
mission. 

The following is a translation of the Papal Bull 
establishing a liomith Hierarchy in England. This 
important document is entitled “ Apostolic Letter of 
our Most Holy Lord by Divine Providence Pope Pius 
IX., by which tho Episcopal Hierarchy in England is 
restored.” 

* Ad perpetnam rel memorism." 

“ The power of governing the universal Church in¬ 
trusted by our Lord Jesus Christ to the Roman Pontiff, 
in the person of St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles, has 
maintain' d for centuries in the Apostolic see the ad- 
mirahilo ‘ solicitude with which* it watches’ over the 
welfare of the Catholic religion in all the earth, and 


|%rovidcs with zeal for its progress. Tlius has licen 
accomplished the design of its Divine founder; who, by 
establishing a chief, has in his profound wisdom insured 
tlio safety of the Church uuto the uttermost time. 
The effect of this solicitude has been felt inmost nations, 
and amongst thoso is the noble kingdom of England. 
History proves that after the first ages of tho Church, 
the Christian religion was carried into Great Britain, 
where it flourished until towards the middle of the fifth 
century : after the invasion of the Angles and Saxons 
in that islaud, government as well ns religion fell into 
the most deplorable state. At once our most holy pre¬ 
decessor Gregory the Great sent the monk Augustine 
and his followers; then ho created a great number of 
bishops, joined to them a multitude of monks nnd 
priests, brought tho Anglo-Saxons to rcligiou. and 
succeeded by his influence in re-estublishing and ex¬ 
tending tho Cutholic foith in all that country, which 
then began to assume the name of England. But to 
recall more recent facts, nothing seems more evident 
to us in the history of the Anglican schism of the six¬ 
teenth century than the solicitude with which the 
Roman pontins our predecessors succoured and sup¬ 
ported by oil the means in their power the Catholic 
religion, then exposed in that kingdom to the greatest 
dungers and reduced to the last extremities. It is with 
this object, apart from other means, that so many efforts 
have been made by the Sovereign Pontiffs, cither by 
their orders or by their approbation, to keep in England 
men ready and devoted to tho support of Catholicism; 
also that young Catholics endowed by nature might be 
enabled to come on to the Continent, there to receive 
an education, and be formed with core ki tho study of 
ecclesiastical science, especially in order that, being in 
sacred orders, they may on their return to their country 
be able to support their countrymen by the ministry of 
their word and by the sacraments, and may defend and 
propagate the true faith. 

“ But the zeal of our predecessors will perhaps be 
more clearly udmitted as regards what they have done 
to give the Catholics of England pastors clothed with 
|«n episcopal character at a time when a furious and 
implacable tempest hud deprived them of the presence 
of bishops and their pastoral care. First, the Apostolic 
letter of Gregory XV., commencing with these words, 
‘ Ecclosia Romans,’ and dated the 23rd of March 1623, 
shows that the Sovereign Pontiff as soon as possible 
deputed to the government of English and Scotch 
Catholic Bishops, William Bishop consecrated Bishop of 
Chalcis, with ample faculties and powers. After the 
death of Bishop, Urban VIII. renewed this mission in 
his Apostolic letter dated the 4th of February 1625, 
addressed to Richard Smith, and'conferring ou him tho 
hishopric of Chalcis, and all the powers previously rest¬ 
ing on Bishop. It seemed subsequently at the com¬ 
mencement of the reign of James II. that more favour¬ 
able days were about to dawn upon the Catholic religion. 
Innocent XI. profited at onco by the circumstance; and 
in 1686 he deputed John Leyburn, Bishop of Adrumcdc, 
as Vicar Apostolic for all the kingdom of England. 
Subsequently, by another Apostolic letter, dated, the 
30th January 1688, and commencing os follows, 1 Super 
cathedram,’no joined with Leyburn three other Vicars 
Apostolic, Bishops in partibus; so that all England, 
under the care of the Apostolic Nuncio in this country, 
Ferdinand, Archbishop of Amoeia, was divided by that 
Pontiff into four districts; those of London, the west, 
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the Centre, and the North, which at first were governed Middlesex, Essex, and Hertford; that of Southwark, 
by Apostolic Vicars furnished with proper faculties and on the south of the Thames, will include the counties 
powers. In the accomplishment of so grave a charge, of Bedford, Southampton, Surrey, Sussex, nn<l Kent, 
thy received rules and succour either by the decisions with the lams of Wight, ffersey, Guernsey, and others 
of Benedict XIV. in his constitution of the 30th of May adjacent. In the district of the north there will he 
1753, which commences with the words ‘ AporftoKcnm but one episcopal see, whieh will take its name from 
muristerium,’ or by those of other Pontiffs our prede- the town of Hagglestown, and hove for its cimnn- 
ressors and our Congregation for the Propagation iff the scription that of the existing district.' The district of 
Faith. This division of all England into fouT Apostolic York will also forma diocese, whose capital will be the 
i Vicarages lasted till the time of Gregory XVI.; who, town of Beverley. In the district of Lancaster there 
i in lus Apostolic letter, ‘ Muncris Apostolic!,’ dated the will he two Bishops ; of whom one, the Bishop of 
| 3rd of July 1840, considering the increase of the Catholic Liverpool, will have for his diocese the" isle of Mona, 

! religion in England, and making a new ecclesiastical the districts of Lonsdale, Amounderness, and west 
I division of the country, doubled tho number of vicarages, Derby; and the other, the Bishop of Salford, will 
and confided the spiritual government of England to extend his jurisdiction over Salford, Blackburn, and 
the Vicars Apostolic of London, the West, the East, Lcyland. The county nf Chester, though belonging to 
the Centre, Lancaster, York, and the North. The* this district, will be united to another diocese. In tho 
little we have just said proves clearly that our district of Wales two episcopal sees will he established, 
predecessors applied themselves strongly to use all the —that of Salop, and that of Merioneth and Newport 
means their authority gave them to console the united. The diocese of Salop will contain the counties 
Church of England for its immense disgraces, and to of Anglesca, Carnarvon, Denbigh, Flint, Merioneth, 

I work for its resurrertion, Having before its eyes, and Montgomery: to which wo join the county of 
! therefore, the good example of our predecessors, and Chester, detached from the district of Lancaster, "and 
i desirous, by imitating them, of fulfilling the duties of that of Salop from the centre. To the diocese of the 
the Supreme Apostolate—pressed, besides, to follow tho Bishop of Merioneth and Newport arc assigned the 
j movements of our heart for that, portion of tho Lord's counties of Brecknock, Glamorgan, Carmarthen, Pcm- 
, vineyard—we. proposed to ourselves, from the com- broke, and Radnor, also the English counties of 
I mencemcnt of our pontificate, to .pursue a work that | Hereford and Monmouth. In the district of the west 
I was so well begun, and to apply ourselves in the most, we create two secs, Clifton and Plymouth: the first 
I serious manner to favour everyday the development of 1 comprehending the counties of Gloucester, Somerset, 
i the Church in this kingdom. For this reason, con- j and Wilts; the second those of Devon, Dorset, and 
1 sideriug ns a whole the state of Catholicism in England ■ Cornwall. Tho district of the centre, from which we 
i —reflecting on the considerable number of Catholics, have detached the county of Salop, will bare two epis- 
! which kepp still increasing—remarking that every day copal sees, Nottingham and Birmingham ; to the first 
j the obstacles are falling off which stood in the’ way we assign the counties of Nottingham, Derby, Leicester, 
of the extension of the Catholic religion—we have Lincoln, and Rutland; to the second, the"counties of 
thought that the time was come when the form of: Stafford, Buckingham, Oxford, and Warwick. In the 
' ecclesiastical government should lx;resumed in England ■ district of the cast there will he one sec: which will 
I such as it exists, freely exists, in other nations, w here no j take its name from the town of Northampton, and 
j particular cause necessitates the ministry of vicars j retain .the present circumscription of the district, 
apostolic. We ljave thought tout by the progress of except the counties of Lincoln and Rutland, which wo 
> time and tilings, it was no longer necessary to have the aasigned'to the diocese of Nottingham. 

I English Catholics governed by vicars apostolic, but, on “ Thus, in the very flourishing kingdom of England , 
I the contrary, that the changes whieh had already been there will be one single ecclesiastical province, with one 
! made necessitated the ordinary episcopal form of archbishop and twekre suffragans, whose zeal and 
government. 1 pastoral labours will, we hope, by the grace oC God, 

■ *■ We have been confirmed in these thoughts by tho bring new and daily Increase, to the power of Catholicism. 

, desires expressed to us by the vicars apostolic in England, For this reason, we reserve to ourselves and successors 
i us well us by numbers of the clergy and laity distin- tho right to divide this province into several, mid to 
guished by virtue and rank, und by the wishes of the inerease tile nnmber of its bishoprics as new ones may 
I groat majority of English Catholics. In maturing this be required; and in general, to settle their boundaries 
! design, we have not lai'cd to implore the aid of the as it may appear meet before the Lord, 
i Almighty and most gracious God, and that he would “Meanwhile, we enjoin the archbishop and bishops 
i grant us grace in this weighty affair to resolve upon to furnish, at stated seasons, reports of the state of their 
that which should he most suitable to augment the churches to our congregation of the propaganda, and 
j prosperity of the Church. We have further besought not to omit informing u* on all points concerning the . 
I the assistance of tho blessed Virgin Mury, mother of spiritual good of their flocks. Wo shall continue to 
| God, and of the saints whose virtues have mado England avail ourselves of the aid of the congregation of the I 
illustrious, that they would deign to obtain by their propaganda in all that concerns the affairs of the rhurch 
| intercession with God tho happy success of this outer- In England, dint in the sacred* government of tho 
j prise. Wo hove since commended the whole business clergy and people, and all which concerns the pastoral 
to the grave and serious consideration of our venerable office, the archbishop and bishops of England will enjoy 
brothers the Cardinals of the holy Roman Church all the rights and faculties which bishop* and archbishops 
forming our congregation for propagating the faith, can use, according to the disposition of the sacred 
These sentiments having been found completely comfor- canons and the apostolic constitutions; and they will 
mable to our own, we nave resolved to sanction them, likewise be equally hound by all the obligations to which 
and carry thorn into execution. It is for this reason, other bishops and archbishops arc held by th common j 
alter having weighed the whole matter most acru* discipline of the Catholic church. " ; 

pnlously, that of our own proper motion, in our certain “Their rights and duties will not be in'any case j 
knowledge, and in tho plenitude of our apostolic power, impaired by anything that is at present in vigour, .' 
w* have resolved and do hereby decree the re-establish- whether originating in the ancient form of the English 
rsent in the kingdom of England, and aceordlngto tho church, or in the subsequent missions instituted in 
common laws of tho Church, of a hierarchy of Bishops virtue of special constitutions, privileges, or customs, 
deriving their titles ftom their own sees, which we now that the same state of things no longer exists. And 
constitute by the present letter in the various apostolic in order that no doubt may remain, we suppress, in the 
districts. To commence with the district of London, it plontitnde of our apostolic power, and entirely abrogate, 

? sees i—to wit, that of Westminster,which all tho obligatory and juricueal force of the said special 
we hereby elevate to the metropolitan or archicpiscopal constitutions, privileges, and customs, however ancient 
dignity; and that of Southwark, whieh we assign to it their date. The archbishop and bishops of England 
?® • ^ff* 4 Jan, together with those whieh we proceed to will thus have the integral power to regulate all that 
indicate. The diocese of Westminster will include that belongs to the execution of the common law, or which 
I “}£, Mbresaid district which extends to ,the are left to the authority of bishops by tiu* general 

oanks of tho Thames, and comprehends the counties of discipline of the church. As for us, moot assuredly they 
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shall never have to complain that we do not sustain them 
by our apostolical authority; and we shall always be 
happy to second their demands in all which' appears 
calculated to promote the glo/y of God and the good of 
souls. In decreeing this restoration of -the ordinary 
hierarchy of bishops in England, and the enjoyment of 
the common law of the church, we have had principally 
in view the prosperity and increasa of the Catholic 
religion in the kingdom of England; but we have also 
desired to gratify the desires of so many of out reverend 
brethren governing in England under the style of vicars 
apostolic, and also of a great number of our door children 
of the Catholic cleTgy and people. Many of their 
' ancestors presented the same prayer to our predecessors, 
who had begun to send vicars apostolic to England, 
where no Catholic bishop could exercise the common 
ecclesiastical law in his own church, and who afterwords 
multiplied the number of vicars apostolic, and of districts, 
not because .religion was submitted in this country to an 
exceptionable rule, but rather because they would 
prepare tlio foundation for the future rebuilding of the 
ordinary hierarchy. 

11 This is why we, to whom it has been given by the 
grace of God to accomplish this great work, declare here 
that it is not in any manner in our thoughts or intentions 
that the Bishops of England, provided with the name 
and rights of ordinary Bishops, should be destitute of 
any advantages, of whatever nature they may bo, which 
they formerly enjoyed under the title of vicars Apostolic. 
It would be contrary to reason to allow any acts of ours 
performed at the earnest prayer of the English Catholics, 
aud for the benefit of religion, to turn to their damage. 
Bather we cherish the firm hope that our dear children 
in Christ, whose arms and largesses have never been 
- wanting to sustain in England religion and the prelates 
who- govern there as Vicars, will exercise a still larger 
liberality to the Bishops who ore now attached by 
permanent bonds to the English Church, in order that 
they may not bo deprived of temporal aid,- which they 
will require, to ornament their temples and adorn the 
divine scrvico, to support tho clergy and the poor, and 
for other ecclesiastical services. Finally, lifting the eyes 
to tlio Almighty and gracious God, from whom comes 
our help, wc Bttpplicate him with all instance, obsecration, 
and action of grace, to confirm by Divine grace all that 
wc have deorecd for the good of the Church; and to give 
of Ills graco to those whose it is to execute these decrees, 
that they may food the flock of God committed to their 
cave,.and that their seal may be' applied to spread the 
glory of Ilis name. And, in order to obtain tho most 
abundant succour of celestial grace, we finally invoke as 
intercessors with God, the holy Mother of God, the 
blessed Apostles St. Peter and {ft. Paul, with the blessed 
patrons of England, and especially St. Gregory the Great, 

1 rin order that the solicitude we hage displayed, notwith¬ 
standing the Sufficiency of our merit, to restore the 
episcopal sees of England, which he founded in his days 
■with so much advantage to the Church, mav likewise 
redound to the good of the Catholic Church. We decree 
that this Apostolic ,lcttcr shall nevtx be taxed with 
. suoreptice or obreptice, nor he protested for default 
either of intention or any defect whatever, but always be 
valid and firm, and hold good to all intents and purposes, 
notwithstanding the general Apostolic edicts which have 
emanatcd’from Synodal,Provincial,or Universal Councils, 
the special sanobons, as well as the rights of former sees 
in Eagln-d, missions apostolic, vicarages constituted in 
the progicss of time, notwithstanding—in one word, all 
things contrary whatsoever. Wo likewise decree, that 
all which may be dime to the contrary by any one, 
whoever he may be, knowing or ignorant, in the name 
of any authority whatever, snail be without force. We 
decree that copies of this letter, signed by a notary public, 
and sealed with the seal Of an ecclesiastic, shall be 
everywhere received a* the expression of our wilL 
“ Given at St. Peter’s, at Borne, under the seal of the 
Fisherman, the 21th of September, 1850, and in the fifth 
year of our pontificate. 

“A. Cakdtnai, Lamhrusohini.” 
The Queen gave audiences on tho 10th to deputations 
from the Corporation of London, the City Lieutenancy, 
and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
received the addresses adopted by them in reference to 


the Papal measures for establishing a Romish hierarchy 
in this country. Tho deputation from Oxford was 
headed by-ilie Duke of Wellington; that from Cam¬ 
bridge by Prince Albert. The following was her 
■Majesty’s reply to the Corporation of London:—“ I sin¬ 
cerely thank yon for your renewed assurances of unul- 
tered attachment to my person and throne, and to the 
constitution of this country. Your tried and consistent 
advocacy of the equal enjoyment of civil rights by all 
classes of your fellow-subjects entitles the expression of 
your sentiments on the present occasion to peculiar con¬ 
sideration. You may he assured of my earnest desire 
and firm determination, under God’s blessing, to main¬ 
tain unimpaired the religious liberty which is justly 
prised by the people of tills country, and to uphold, os 
its surest safeguard, the pure and Scriptural worship of 
the Protestant faith, which has long been happily 
established in this land.” To the University of Oxford 
her Majesty replied:—“ I accept with much satisfaction 
the renewed "proof afforded by your address of yqpr 
attachment and loyalty to my person and government, 
aud of your steadfast adherence to the principles of tlie 
constitution. It has ever been, and ever will continue 
to be, my endeavour to promote the efficiency and main¬ 
tain the’purity of our Reformed Church, the supreme 
government of which, under God, is by law confided to 
me j and it is highly gratifying to me to ho assured of 
our faithful adherence to its principles, doctrine, and 
iscipline. While I cordially concur in tho wish that 
all classes of my subjects should enjoy the free exercise 
of their religion, you may rely on my determination to 
uphold alike the rights of my rrown and the indepen¬ 
dence of my people against all aggressions and encroach¬ 
ments of any foreign power. Your earnest endeavour, 
in the discharge of your important duties, to train up 
the youth iutruslcd to your core in faithful attachment 
to the truths of holy Scripture, cannot fail, under God's 
blessing, to have a powerful effect in strengthening tlie 
defences of our Protestant faith, and in preserving 
inviolate tho privileges which arc justly duur to the 
people of this country." 

The Commission of the Church Af Scotland hove 
adopted strong resolutions, moved liy Mr. Hill, upon tlio 
Romish invasion; and the Commission of the Free 
Church have taken a similar step. The resolutions 
wore moved by Dr. Candlisli, who referred with con¬ 
tempt to tho opposition of Tractariaus, as meant to 
beguile the public; but confessed that he has great 
apprehensions of a largo outbreak of Popery in a circle of 
individuals of the highest and most cultivated minds in 
Scotland. 

An address from the Archbishops of Canterhunr and 
York and the whole of the suffragan bishops (with the 
exception of the bishops of Exeter and St David’s,) on 
the subject of the papal aggression, has been presented 
to the Queen. The omission of the bishop of Exeter's 
name is explained in a correspondence which appeared 
in the newspapers. A copy of the address as originally 
drawn up having been transmitted to him] by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury’s secretory, he returned it, refusing 
to give his name, and objecting to several passages, par¬ 
ticularly the phrases “ insult to your majesty’s preroga¬ 
tive,’’ “ inconsistency with the constitutional laws of tho 
country,’’ and “ defiance of the principles of the consti¬ 
tution ;" phrases which concerned the relations between 
the queen and her subjects, of which a foreign potentate 
conld not be supposed to be cognisant; and further, 
among other things, demurring to the designation of Her 
Majesty as “ the earthly head of the churCh in the king¬ 
dom." The address was revised, and again sent to the 
bishop with some alterations; but he again declared it 
unsatisfactory, and refused to sign it. He drew up a 
separate petition from himself, and transmitted .it for 
presentation, but it was returned to him by the Secrc- 
of State, as being informal, 
he Bov. Mr. Bennett has Resigned his perpetual 
curacy of St. Paul's, Knightsbridgc, and his ministra¬ 
tion at St. Barnabas, Pimlico. Thus step followed a long 
correspondence with the Bishop of London, which hasbeen 
published. It appears from this correspondence that, as fur 
backus the beginning of 1847, the bishop's attention wus 
drown to tho peculiar observances or " excessive ritual¬ 
ism ’’ of Hr. Bamiott, and these deviations were pointed 
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Bennett’s wrote to tho bishop, coa ff ,l “P , „ B + * Later in tdtor remained unl&htod after the chanting of the 

which the formcr pcrsisted iu ^ “ Liteny Mr. Cowic/of Putney College, preyed the 

the same year (1849) came the co osecration ” sermon, in which tie peculiar views of the Puseyite 

nabas, and with it not only party o’n baptism were Advanced, 

tation, of the obnoxious practices - remonstrances, Tlie Election for the County of Limerick took place 
bishop then bwumc more earnestm hu«“““£* M thc 10thj ^ eu w . GooM? Esq., was returned in 
to which Mr. Bennett replied by def * Ou tlib preference to Captaiu Dickson and Mr. Ryan. The 

wtt'NS&thTK declared the practices in U thc Tenant League agitator, was thc lowest on the 

question to bo inooMistentwWi the dut^o^a^mmis^r^ Cattle Show of the Smith field Club in Bukcr 

thc English Church, and *“'“• > h ivimr continued to Street, which woa opened to the public on thc 10th, was 
to relinquish them. Mr. Benm-tt “ t he 27th, remarkably large and excellent. The first prize* were 

justify the course he lolloped, l l4 the whole if generally won by breeders or farmers. Thc greater 

concluded his answer by saj mg .Jf??;,.„„ r i I number of secondary prizes were gained by amateur 


could not in that cas 
injury to thc chureh. 
tliis, that being unabl 

jtlirifer and ex uni in u, - wuu ui<- ‘.{‘jV'he must The Chairman congratulated thc society on thc honour 

thc Kith of November, it iollo , Vh’nt 'f tl done to them by the Queen and Prince Albert iu visiting 

submit to the call made npo.him »thatolUu -«Ui, ^ show on ^ ondaJ .. ail4 . tttU . d tUut affuirs nr0 ” 

which, ns it involves the con J , ,,> n _j, ind j^ ( , prosperous that thc prizes can be paid out of yearly 

guilty of unfuitblulncss to l c - ,.* ; lt subscriptions without encroachment oil capital, anil jot a 

considers it us duty to submit, an <-r'“JJ"il'‘ ( consictJriibio funU bo apprcpri^tc-a for a large extension 
hi, resignation ot the perpotu 1 curacv , ()J . Uu . shliw „ ext yl » r W Th e Earl of Ilardwickc stniek 

kniglihbriilgc. Ihc bishtq . , ., S :„ I1U !;„ n lout an innovating plan of competition, believing that 

by accepting the reverend gc * - • subject' the present mode of awarding the prizes docs not si b et 

Tin- meetings throughout tile country on mi. siiopei. i.. . ti.. 


lii- resignation oti w P ■ 1 ■ • ,. orrtfs ,' )0m ( L .„ t .e i of thc show next year. Thc Earl of Ilardw ickc stniek 

Jinighbbridge. The bishiq lout an innovating plan of competition, believing that 

b> Th!-' tm 11,11 s " l *‘ ct 1 th v ,r '" <,lt Tt dc t of awu > inK tk f c priz 1 t ; ! ’ Jots D if s:li . L ; 1 

llu luccungB u J ltlv n U( i and compare tlie true criteria of excellence. He Paul, 

of the Papal Aggression h. . j - t CI1U . that it run not at present be told with certainty how long 

similar in character, that it would be useless to urn ^ #nima]g L;ly ‘ been und(;r fccdin how [ hcv yy „l 

of tho Counts- of Surrey was marked hy fed, or what was their real age. The proper method 


fust*. Sir £dwurd wu. iWvincr the* ciueun'h they fatten which animal is of tfie best blood. He was 

opinion that the i If'. } • killi-s into this prepared to put up his animals under that system, 
supremacy, and of u B , minor Relief Act though he was aware it might be attended with sonic 


“.euXes" enacted by live 13th Elizabeth. Sir "ithhnm 
rJKSi stated, that though lie vote,, for (Vfholic 


Association held a general meeting at 


the hereditary lioud of liis English en-rett- , "s mum u> 

jomta oytnt ““cuiuuj ■ , t ," Aaaressicc uow tho equalisation of^ioor-ratos, and its imposition on 

gionifcts in a pronouncement gainst personal ns well as real property, abolition of ruait-tax, 

SlkhalritlSfoUo ng1^U,\o W W ium-ivnewal of iuco^^a jn'st rcyisa! of titlH-oom- 
“g. of It U« Sto, 

the latter ®Vf’J. himself declared liis belief that “ the day of high pnei» 

for puhhcation m Louuuuis over.” 

“Arundel Castle, 2Kth Nov. , [Parliament hA been further Prorogued from the 17 th 
«Mv nria lxmn-1 soenttely coincide with the opinions in inst. to the 4th of February, when it will meet tor the 
yuur i'ttor to herd Zetlaml, that f must write to yoo to express despatch ot husmoss. 

inv ngmaaeut with yon. 1 should think tlmt many luiist feel <w _ _ 

wo , 1,7 Hint nltrntnimtane opinions are totally ineonipntiUle with 

iillegiaurai to oar sovereign, on d W'ith<«ir wiustilutlini. TAW A XTTV oniUP 

I Teinaiu, my deav Lord, laillifuUy ywirs, LAW AND CRIME. 

“ To the Lord Beaumout.’ “ Nojumt-a." • , . , . . 


—" . , . _ _ »uu aiahuuu itvic UlCU Ul> UIV vvumui vmimiu. V imii, 

some parishioners and_9omei non-parishioners, entieaung on the 30th Nov. Dyson and Mitchell pleaded guiltv, 
the bishop to reconsider his dcciswu «-spiotmg Mr. ^ was convicted by tho jury. They were 

Bennett’s offer of Eessgwdton .sentenced to trausportatiim for life.' 
answer to thc address, stated that he is una p The magistrates of Cambridge have fined thc Reverend 

ful necessity of adhering to that decision. . John Fenwick, M.A., a proctor, and his two attendants, 

J ho Bishop of London has (hrocted toc archdcacons of „ bull , dog - liob i„ 8on ttnd Boning, for an Assault on 
of London and Middlesex to visit all the chuKlms and EmmR Thompflon . while the three defendants were 
chap*-' 18 “ w alleged . wb ;„|. out at niglit searching for improper pmons iu the 

are pi»«tisod, and to report to lnm *'7®^.. . ,, t] ' streets, they encountered Emma Thompson, a respect- 


1* . " " V, ’fl i 1 m.mmnrlilUl I VUHlVft 1UH UtUIUVIOUT W Ulfl aUU^IIUTHU’ 

divine B ervioe, on Sunday the 22nd, the s sp ! proctor made some very lame excuses or explanations, 
notice ha vm B “ t,cn removed in tlio course of last week. 1 J * 
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wM .fined 20*., and liis assistants 10*. each, ■with 
costa. But the fine* were not paid by the proctor and 
his.assistants till the form of capturing them had been 
gpBo througli. An arxoageifleRt was made, by which 
tbfi superintendent of police formally arrested them at 
ti»,Office of Mr. Fenwick’s solicitor, and the fines were 
mud. This was done to form the basis of an action for 


those of the town. 

Mary Ann Doe, the girl who told two such different 
stories respecting the conduct of the Ucv. it. A. John¬ 
stone, was brought before the Brentwood magistrate? 
on the 2nd, on a charge of Penury. The information 
was laid by Superintendent Coulson. The girl’s solicitor 
objected, that it .was incompetent for any one but the 
person injured, or a Judge of Assise, to lay an informa¬ 
tion of the kind. The bench overruled this objection. 
Another objection was about to be raised, when the 
chairman mado an inquiry as to the amount of evidence 
at present obtained; and the answer of Mr. Coulson 
induced the magistrates to stop the case. The chairman 
said—“ This case is dismissed, on the ground that there 
is insufficient evidence to support the complaint. The 
bench have come to this decision with the less reluctance, 
in Consequence of their confident belief that subornation 
of perjury has been committed; and they arc determined 
that the matter shall be folly Investigated.” Some 
difficulty was anticipated in the apprehension of the 
girl, and an artifice was adopted to place her in custody. 
A man dressed in rustic attire, with a gun in his hand, 
was sent into a field at the back of the cottage where 
her parents reside, llo fired off the gun several times, 
and the girl presently came out of the cottage to sec 
what he was shooting at. She walked up to him; and 
as soon as she came within reach, the disguised officer 
intimated to her that she was a prisoner, and imme¬ 
diately took her to Brentwood. 

A Burglary rrith Violence was committed at Frenchau 
Common, near Farnhum, on], the evening of the 30th 
ult. About eight o’clock, Mr. Marshal], who lives with 
his sister alone, was aroused by u loud knock at liis 
front-door. On opening, he found a group of seven 
men stauding round it; and as soon as he presented 
himself, one of their number inquired the road to 
Guildford. Mr. Marshall was in the act of stepping Out 
to direct them, when he was suddenly knocked down, 
it is supposed by a life-preserver. The men immediately 
entered the house; but they were encountered by Miss 
Marshall, who, with great presence of mind, rushed up 
stairs to procure a guu which her brother always kept 
loaded, calling oat at the same time, “ 1 ’ll fire at them.” 
The villains caught her upou the staircase, and pre¬ 
senting pistols at her, dragged) her to the front-door, 
whore they pointed out her brother lying in an insensible 
state on the ground, and cautioned her to be quiet. 
They then ransacked the house of everything of a 


abused Miss Marshall in good set terms for not having 
mgre property in tho bouse. Mr. Marshall was insensible 
for two hours, and has suffered much since. 

Mr. Thomas Waters, a gentleman of Bedminstcr, 
while staying at Wrington in Somerset, made a very 
determined attempt to Murder hie Wife, in a fit of 
delirium. Hej sharpened a knife, went into his wife’s 
room, locked the door, and endeavoured to cut her 
throat; she struggled with him, end they fell on the 
floor; he there persevered in his efforts, hut sho held 
down her chin on her neck, and so preserved herself 
from a mortal wound, - till relatives, attracted by her 
screams, hunt open the door and saved her life. She 
was terribly disfigured on the face, and had one of her 
fingers cut off. Her husband was removed to an 
■ Mjs vhnn; he sank into'a state of prostration, mid died 
wfter three days of reaction from the intensely excited 
state in which he had been. 

The Consistory Court gave judgment on the 7th, fa 
the divorce cose of King v. King, promoted .by tile 
Honourable Robert King, eldest son of Lord Lorton, on 
the- ground of the adultery of his wife with a French 
gontoeeqan called Vicomte de Saint Jean; and resisted 
by 'Mrs. King on the grounds of her husband’s 
connivance at her immorality, and of his own adultery 


with Madame dc Saint Jean and other persons. 1 lie 
Judge, Dr. Lushington, held that the wife’s unfaithful¬ 
ness was proved; that the proof of the husband’s 
connivance failed, but that the husband’s own un¬ 
faithfulness was established; ho therefore _ dismissed 
both pttrties, and refused to pronounce .for a divorce. 

At the Liverpool Winter Assizes, on.the 9th, William 
Threlfull pleaded guilty to Forging a Bill 4 of Exchange 
for 1,0001. It was stated for the prosecution, that tne 
prisoner had uttered forged bills by wholesale. His 
forgery of thirty, for 32,8111., and his guilty knowledge 
with rospect to a hundred and fifteen others, for 
133,000/., could be proved. It was said in defence, that 
in nearly every instance the bills had been taken un 
before they became due—113,801 1. in all. Others would 
have been met but for the breaking up of bis business 
by the discovery of tbo forgeries; still his estate would 
nay from 12*. to 13*. in the pound. Morally speaking, 
lie had no intention to dofrand. Mr. Justice Talfourd 
said that; morally speaking, as well as legally, he con¬ 
sidered a person who should commit forgery with tho 
intention of taking up the bill before it was duo was 
guilty. When the offence was punishable by death, 
many persons had been executed who, no doubt, intended 
to do what it was said had been the prisoner's intention. 
He had no doubt that Dr. Dodd never intended to 
defraud Lord Chesterfield when he forged his name. It 
was quite impossible that lie could adopt a notion that, 
in such eases, there wu» not a moral ns well os a legal 
guilt. The prisoner was sentenced to be transported 
for life. 

An action of Lihrl, at the instance of Captain Aaron 
Smith, against Captain Cook, formerly in the Merchant 
Service, and now tho agent in London of the Scotch 
Kquitublc Association, was tried before the Court of 
Queen’s Bench on the 9th inst. It arose out of some state¬ 
ments made at a public meeting held in January last, 
on the subject of piracy- in Borneo. Captain Smith 
having spoken of circumstances which, from his own 
personal knowledge, placed the existence of the alleged 
piracy beyond a doubt, was at. once accused of having 
been one of the very miscreants he denounced, and Mr. 
Cobdcn afterwards stated in the House of Commons 
that Capt. Aaron Smith was au ex-pirate. A hostile 
correspondence ensued, in which Capt. Smith demanded 
satisfaction, which was refused; and, in the course of 
the correspondence, Capt. Cook came forward, and 
adopted the full responsibility of the charge affecting 
Smith by distinctly reiterating it in a letter to the 
“Times.” This letter was tho subject-matter of the 
action. It appears that as far back us 1823 Capt. Smith . 
was formally put upon his trial for his share i.. the 
capture of two vessels (one being Capt. Cook’s), and he 
was formally acquitted. In 1829 he was agnin tried for 
supposed complicity in a similar act perpetrated by the 
same band. His defence on each occasion was, that he 
was a prisoner, completely in the power of the'pirates, 
and that he’ acted by compulsion. Capt. Cunk was 
examined as a witness at the first trial, and was present 
at tho second, when the jury, after hearing a single 
witness for the prosecution, stopped the case. On the 
present trial the whole of the former evidence was 
recapitulated, and at its close Lord Campbell summed 
up. Capt. Smith, he said, was placed in a situation of 
great hardship in this trial, the occurrences with which 
he was charged having takon place thirty years ago. It 
was true,that the law did not recognise limitation to 
charges of crimes; but men would not foil to see that 
after a certain period a charge could not lie brought with¬ 
out pressing with undue hardship on the accused, and 
especially in a case like this, when the party had already 
three times successfully answered it. By this libel 
Capt Cook charged Capt. Smith as a pirate and a 
murderer. How the question for the jury to consider 
would be, first, whether there was any evidence at all of 
murder; and secondly, whether be had voluntarily token 
a part in the piratical transactions.’ There was no 
evidence either that the pirate captain wnt dead, or that 
Captain Smith took his place. If the jury believed 
that he hod voluntarily joined the pirates, and voluntarily 
remained with them, when A was said he might have 
escaped, they would find their verdict for the defendant; 
but if the contrary, for the plaintiff; and in this latter 
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event, it would be for thorn to gay what amount of 
damages they considered him entitled to. The jury 
retired, and after a short absence returned into court, 
and gave a verdict for the plaintiff—Damages, 101. 

An extraordinary charge of Uomertic Cruelty was 
investigated at Guildhall police court on the 7th- Mr. 
George Sloane, a special pleader in the Temple, was 
accused of having starved end maltreated Jane Wilbred, 
a young girl, in hit service, as maid of all work. The 
gin's weak end emaciated condition had been observed 
by the neighbours, and they had learned from herself that 
she was. nearly dead From starvation and ill usage. Two 
gentlemen, who had chambers adjoining, called on Mr. 
sloane, and insisted on obtaining the custody of the 
girl, and with some demur he gave her Sip. She was 
found to be in a dangerous condition, ana convoyed to 
the Boyal Free Hospital. On the above day she was 
brought to .Guildhall, a summons having been issued 
against Mr. Sloane. The girl's appearance, as she was 
carried into the court i* an easy clutir, excited groans 
and exclamations of horror. She was described by 
witnesses! as having been eighteen months ago a comely 
girl, plump and healthy. The surgeon of the hospital 
thus dcscrilud her appearance when she wns brought 
there: “The pulse wns scarcely perceptible; the ex¬ 
tremities very cold and livid; the respiration feeble; 
and slie whs* almost unable to speak.’’ There was no 
disease; the appearances resulted entirely from want of 
food; and this must have been the case for many 
months. There were marks of violence about her neck 
and shoulders; but they bud not been inflicted by any¬ 
thing bard, such as a stick, for if that had been used the 
bones must have been broken. She could not hate 
existed in that state many days longer. “ 1 have been,” 
he said, “ in the constant habit, during the last twenty 
years, of seeing rases of extreme distress, in manv (if 
which the persons have died in a few hours after tlicir 
admission into the hospital; but l never saw n case nt 
all approaching the appearance presented by that girl. I 
could not have believed a person could best* reduced and 
live. She was certainly the most perfect living skele¬ 
ton I had ever seen ill the course of my life.” The 
girl herself was then examined.---Placed beside the 
alderman, her voice was inaudible to uny person but 
himself: he questioned her aloud, held his car close to 
her mouth, and catching her replies repeated them 
aloud. She stated herself to be going on for eighteen, 
and to hove been taken from the Wist Union .Work 
house by Mrs. Sloane, “ on the 19th July going on for 
two years.” She received no wages. At iirst they 
treated .her pretty well; but after three months they 
took away the clothing from her sleeping-mattress, and 
stinted her meals. At lust they gave her only “ a little- 
bit of bread and mustard for breakfast, with coffee and 
carraway seeds ”; and it was often noon or later before 
Bhe got that, though she rose at six. For dinner she 
had a “littlo bread and broth, with a quantity of 
mustard in it.” “ The last time I hod meat was about 
a month before Mr. Phillimorc saw me; then I had a 
little beef, but not nearly so much as 1 could eat. It 
was generally six or seven o’alock in the evening before 
ever 1 got any dinner, sometimes before and sometimes 
after Mr. and Mrs. Sloane dined. I used then'to have 
for tea a little bread and pepper or mustard; but they 
would not allow me anything to drink with it. I was 
not even allowed to take any water. I could not get at 
it without Mrs. Sloana seeing me, and she would beat 
me if 1 attempted it.” She was often beaten—nearly 
every morning, by Mm. Sloane, tut wearing the sleeves 
of her shift on her arms when it was cold. “Once 
when Mrs. Sloane had gone out and boiled some meat 
for her cat, when the meat was boiled and the cat hod 
the meat, the water it was boiled in was put in a basin, 
and die accused mo of drinking a littlo of the water. 
1 said I had not, but she beat me very much for it.” 
The girl then revealed on almost incredible instance of 
obscene cruelty. Mm. Sloane onco ordered her to eat 
some of her qwn excrement, and actually called Mr. 
Sloane to aid her whilo die forced the revolting sub- 
rtance mto the girl’s mouth. [The whole of the 
persons m court hero burst into a yeU of indignation: 
the officers made no attempt to repress the manifestation, 
and Alderman Humphery declared that hi* feeling* 


any food mot given by thejhoads of Mm. Slosne herself. 
Alderman Humphery now found that bar voice was 
growing inarticulate; she murmured something in 
which the word “ Hospital ” was alone ‘distinguishable. 
Mr. Clarkson (wlm appeared for Mr. Sloane) rose to 
cross-examine her,' and asked, “ When did Mr. Sloane 
beat you i ” After a long interval, she whispered, “ Mr. 
Sloane';beat me about a month ago”; and then she 
seemed to become unconscious. The surgeon found 
that she^had not fainted, but had fallen asleep; and he 
forbade, any further questioning, as impossible to be 
borne. Mr. Clarkson, with evident feeling, bowed to 
the interdict; but stated his belief that “ when the case 
came to be further investigated, it would present a 
different aspect." Alderman Humphery (with emphasis) 
—“There shall indeed Ins another inquiry, and Mr*. 
Sloane must also appear to answer this' serious charge.” 
— Mr. Sloane was liberated on bail to the amount 
of 400/., for his reappearance next week. 

Mr. Sloane appeared again on the 13th, when further 
evidence, corroborative jof the above, was taken. Mrs. 
Sloane was excused from attendance, having met with 
on accident. A witness swore to having seen Mrs. 


prosecuting. Mr. 1’ontifex, the clerk, excused the 
officers by reference to difficulties respecting the 
expenses: out, after an indignant demonstration from 
the Alderman, he took up the ease for the Union. Mr. 
j Clarkson again, out of humane consideration for the weak 
| state of the girl, abstained from any questions; but 
i re-stated that Mr. Sloanc’s friends rely with confidence 


on his exculpation in the sequel. The investigation was 
continued on the 20th, and particular* even' more dis¬ 
gusting than those already disclosed were elicited. Mr. 
filoanc appeared alone. ‘Mrs. Sloane had evaded the 
search of the officers, and it appears intends to remain in 
concealment, till the day of trial at the Old Bailey, when 
it is said she will surrender. Mr. Huddlestone appeared 
for the West London Union, who now intend to pro¬ 
secute with vigour. He applied, however, for a further 
remand, in order to make himself fully master of the 
case; and intimated that if Mr*. Sloane does not appear 
when he shall prosecute the examination in full detail, 
he shall oppose the permission of Mr. Sloane to be at 
large. Alderman Humphery adjudged that the bail be 
increased, and required two‘sureties for 250/. each, and 
the recognizances of Mr. Sloans himsolf for 500/. Mr. 
Sloane, after the rxamuiation was adjourned, requested 
permission to lcsvc liy one of the private' entrances to 
the court; and, haviug first sent out the gaoler to < 
ascertain if the coastbwu* quite clear in Church Passage, 
peeped round the corner of the door in every direction, 
and, feeling satisfied that no one -saw him. made u 
sudden rush, and at the vBp at his speed made the best 
of his way into Gresham Street, where he was recognised 
by a person vrao had seen him in court during the 
proceedings. It was dbtm passed from one to another, 
until a mob oOUected round him so dense, that ho was 
quite unable to escape. Mud was heaped upon him 
from all sides, and his ears were greeted with various 
shouts: “ Down with the wretch who starved the girl! " 

“ Death to the cruel monster! ” “ Give it to him; show 
him no tammy ; he hod none for Jane Wilhred! ” and 
such-like phrases. In order the more effectually tojpre- 
vent his escaping, One of the mob knocked his hat over 
his eyes, and It was not until he was dragged and pulled 
about in a very rough gnomic? that he was able to (get 
away from them, when he ran'towards the Post-office, 
with the mob in full chase after him, yelling and hooting 
at hk heels at every step, until he fortunately met a 
policeman', who took him Under his protection, and 
hunted tin into a pnblic-houscln Gresham Street, trhere 
he remained until a cab was called, and he was got into 
it with groat difficulty and conveyed to his chambers in 
the Temple. On arming there, however, a fresh sur- 
prisejawaited him, for there were from500 to 000 persons 
collected round the house in Pump Court, anxiously 
waiting for Mr. Sloane. The officer who had accom- 
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ponied him in the cab thcnhlirected the cabman to drive 
along the Strand, but the mob who had followed the 
vehicle from Gresham Street so annoyed him by mud 
and other missiles, that Mr. Sfoane expressed a wish that 
the cabman should cross Waterloo Bsilge and put him 
down at the railway station, and he ultimately escaped 
•without any serious injury. 

Several cases have occurred of workmen being driven 
'from their employment by Combination of their FeUatcs. 
A labouring cooper complained at the Thames Police 
Court, on ihe 17th, that his trade association had fined 
him .101. for entering a workshop where steam is em- 
, ployed, and that they now ^persecuted him, and got him 
I turned out of work to such' a degree that he must 
| starve. The magistrate could only say that the asso- 
; elation might he liable to an indictment, 
j A mill-sawyer was charged at '.Lambeth Police Office, 
on the 14th, with leaving his employment under threats 
j bv fellow-workmen, because the master, Mr. Woods of 
i btine Kims, employed men not members of the Sawyers’ 

| Society. The man was engaged to work eleven hours a 
[ day for 24s. a week; but after working' a few hours, 
j went “ pole and trembling ” to Mr. Woods, and prayed 
I to be free, or his society would scratch him off their roll, 
j The magistrate found that one rule of the society is— 

; “ That if any member of the society shall; introduce 
] his son into a situation os a saw-sharpener, thereby 
l depriving another member who is qualified, or out of 
*1 employment, of taking’the some, he shall he excluded.” 

I This rule would prevent a man from performing his 
first natural duty of providing for his own child; and it 
must ho wrong in morals. Put it is also in clear con¬ 
travention of the 6th George IV., comruonlj- called Mr. 
Hume’s Act, which declares, “ That if any person shall, 

■ by threats, intimidation, or by molesting, in any way 
obstruct another, force or endeavour to force any jour¬ 
neyman, workman, or other person hired or employed, 

| from his Work or hire, all suen persons so offending arc 
| liable to be sent to the house of correction for three 
I calendar months.” After conversation, Mr. Woods 
| offered the sawyer constant work if be would give up 
' the society; ana the sawyer consented to stick by his 
] master. On that understanding, the magistrate allowed 
' the summons to Btand over for a fortnight. 

; The persons Charged with the liobbery on the 
i premises of Mr. Chapman, jeweller, in the Strand, were 
tried at the Central Criminal Court on the 20th. 
Clinton, the shop-boy, who admitted the robbers in the 
evening alter the manager had gone, Shaw and B&dock, 
the shoemaker’s, Clinton’s friends, with Gardner and 
Bunclicr, two reputed thieves, were tried ns principals; 
Mary Puncher and Mary Chcroncauwere tried as com¬ 
forters and abettors. Clinton pliyuled guilty. The trial 
of the others had on unexpected result: Clinton’s former 
.statements, incriminating the others, have been so con¬ 
tradictory, and his whole conduct''so untruthful, that 
the Crown prosecutors would not put him in the box 
as Queen’s evidence; and the other witnesses failed to 
j moke out a case against tift other prisoners, who, 

• except Clinton, were consequently acquitted. Clinton 

• wfft sentenced to bo transported for twenty years. 

A Melancholy Suicide has betn committed by Mr. 
i Spence, Q.C., the eminent barrister. He was sixty- 
three years old,. and hnd for some time been in declining 
| health, and afflicted with a deep mental despondency, 
j He became at last possessed by the delusion that he was 
| dying from an internal disease which his fother had 
j laboured under; and his medical attendant was quite 
i unable to remove the wholly ungrounded impression. 
J On the 10th, his mind wholly gave war, ana in the 
i dead of the night he opened veins in his neck, his 
| thighs, and his wrists; and his, summoned household 
i found him at the point of death from loss of blood. 
; Still rational, he said—” My sufferings were greater 
i thijn 1 could bear: you see what a dreadful tiling 1 have 
] dniic. 1 am pleased that I have been punished in this 
j world,* nnd I hoped shall escape hereafter.” By medical 
I skill his lifo was preserved till the Pith, whon he died 
| from exhaustion. A coroner’s jury, at his house in 
i Hvfa&’ark Terrace, returned a verdict of ‘ ‘ suicide under 
! tlpMJiience of temporary insanity.” 
i yxfluthi’ r case has occurred of Hobbery attempted by 
\ nimm of. Strangulation, fdr. Adolphe Damns, a 

i_ < ’ 


dentist in Princes Street, was passing through .Norton 
Street, near Portland Place, about half-past nine o’clock 
on the night of tho 18th, when he noticed three men iu 
a doorway, as if they were there to got out of the rain. 

As he was passing, one of them ran down the steps and 
rushed against him, at the same time throwing a ropo 
or gag over his head, which was instantly forced round 
his neck, and tightened so os nearly to choko him. Mr. 
Dubois endeavoured to give au alarm; hut the rope 
was twisted tighter, a man being at lus back, using 
something like a lever to effect title compression. He > 
contrived, however, to call out; upon which tho other j 
two men ran .down the steps fend held his hands. By j 
tho time he hod nearly lost consciousness, he felt the j 
pressure removed, and then saw tho three men running j 
off by different ways. He called out” Murder! Police! ” 
and lie then noticed that his outside coat was torn, and 
that his watch anil chain hnd been taken from him. 

In a minute or twrt afterwards, a man who called 
himself William Thompson was brought to him, anil he 
instantly identified him as the man who had used the j 
gag or rope to him. The watch was soon afterwards ‘ 
produced in a shattered condition, having been found in 1 
an area close to where tho prisoner was stopped, lie j 
had marks on his neck from the violence to which he I 
hnd been subjected; dml he suffered a kind of spasm | 
every live minutes from the same cause. Thompson 
was brought before the 'Worship Street Police Court, j 
next day, and remanded on a statement . by the police | 
that they expected to capture his accomplices. j 

A recent Trial for Murder in Fiance has created 
a great sensation 1 ! from the atrocity of the circum¬ 
stances. The Abbe Gothland, a priest, and Madame du j 
Sablon, tile wife of a physician nt Augoulcine, wort , 
placed at the bar on a charge of having wilfulh ] 
murdered a woman named Dcguisal, who lived with j 
Gothland as his servant. The corpse of the deceased j 
had lieen exhumed upon suspicion, and was found to ; 
contain arsenic; in addition to which it was testified 
that the deceased had sickened suddenly, and had j 
suffered from violent vomitings previously to her death, i 
These facts suggested that she must have come to a ! 
violent end; suspicion fell upon the prisoners; and 
evidence was brought to show that Gothland had been 
living in adulterous intercourse with Madanic du .Sablon; ; 
that this illicit connexion had been discovered by 
Dcguisal; and that the murder had liecn devised and 
perpetrated by the joint exertions of the pair to remove 
this witness of their guilt. Proof was brought that 
Gothland, in parishes where he had formerly officiated, 
hnd been notoriously inenlputcd with other married 
women, and that Mudume du Sablon had maintained 
a similar connexion with Gothland’s predecessor in the 
curacy. Kvidcncc of a less direct kind was also taken 
to prove the criminal dispositions of both the accused 
parties. On tho other hand, it is particularly remark¬ 
able that the defence was made to rest moro on the 
probability of suicide, than the improbability of adultery 
and murder; nor was any testimony offered to the 
sanctity or innocence of the priest beyond the simple 
evidence, that, with the fate of his predecessor before his 
eyes, he had resolved to exercise greater caution in his 
intercourse with liis fcmalo parishioners. The question 
of the” probabilities ” was complicated by an incident so 
wholly French in character, that it is difficult to uttnch 
to it, according to tho English notions, any decided 
purport. As soon as the accusation had become known 
to Dr. du Sablon, the husband of the female prisoner, 
he held a long ” explanation ” with his wife, the result 
of which was they both shut thomselves up in a room 
with a little hoy their son, kindled some pons of char¬ 
coal, and thus endeavoured to terminate at onu stroke - 
their existence and fheir difficulties. In tho execution ’ 
of this resolve they were interrupted, though not until 
their purpose hod been nearly effected; and both the 
parties to the trial endeavoured to tnm the fuct to their 
own peculiar benefit. Madame du Sablon insisted that 
if her husband had considered her guilty, he would not 
have sacrificed his life with her; to which the prosecutor 
replied with moro plausibility, that if he 'had been 
persuaded of her innocence lie would not have proposed 
suicide at all, or, at any rate, would not have included 
his little son in tho sacrifice. In the end, after a raclo- . 
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185; post office returns, 1819, 185; 
railway commissioners'return, 1819,185; 
registrar J general — births, deaths, 
munuges,first quarter, 113, second, 1st, 
third, 255; revenue returns to Oct. 1.5, 
221; savings banks and friendly societies, 
136; sinecure benefices, 221; specie and 
bullion imported from the gold countries 
in 1H4I1, 15; trade and navigation returns 
for Feb. 1850, 66: trials for murder by 
poison, 1839-19, 180; summaries of the 
state of trade and industry ol the nulled 
kingdom In 1819,15; statistics of the 
London fire brigade, 1849, 43; of the 
progress of Glasgow, 186; omnibus 
statistics of London, 230. 

Railway companies monopoly, agitation 
against, 65. 

Repeal association, 78. 

lte-nniun of employers and work-people at 
Motbarn, 15. 

Roman catholic converts, 206; synod of 
Irish prelates at Thurles, 179; the addrefcs 
to the catholics of Ireland, 197. 

Rothschild, baron, meeting of the sup¬ 
porters of, 157. 

Russian loan, Mr. Cobden's speech on, 6. 

St. Barnabas, Pimlico, consecration of, 137; 
decoration, 252. 

St. Paul’s, proposed removing of the rail¬ 
ings of, 65. 

San Harp —Baths and washhouses,cx tension 
of, in Westminster, 14; cholera nursery, 
St. Clement's Danes, 65; Metropolitan 
sanitary association, public .meeting at 
FrccmasoiiS'hHll t 48; metropolitan drain¬ 
age question, 187; scheme of Mr. Frank 
Fbrster, 180; Serpentine, deputation to 
government on purifying, 137; water 
' supply of London, Mr. Napier’s report, 

Sea serpent, the, 206. 

Smithfield market, common council's 
discussion on, 156. 

8team communication with Australia, 
meeting to promote, 164. 

Sunday cheap railway excursions, 204. 

Sunday post-office labour, its reduction, 15; 
abolition, 137 ; meetings of .news-pro¬ 
prietors, 137; deputations to govern¬ 
ment, 156; its renewal, 179, 203. 

Tailoring trade, meeting of ma»tef* to 
consider the “ sweating system. 05; 
public meeting of workmen in Exeter 
Hall, 16. 
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Telegraph, projected submarine electric, 
between Franco and England, 15; pro¬ 
gress™, 215, 232: across St. George's 
Channel, 231. 

Temperance festival at the London tavern, 
281. 

Ten hours* act meetings to secure its 
integrity. 37,04. 

Tenant right agitation in Ireland, 50, 70, 
15V, 158 { conference, 179, 197, 220; 
deputation to lord Clarendon, 2S0. 
University commission, the, 118, 143, 214, 
230; prince Albert’s letter on, 138. 
Vaccination, neglect of, 185. 

Waterloo banquet, Jhe, 139. 

Wool league of Ur. Ferrand, 158. 

LAW AND CRIME. 

Action for loss of right from gun cotton 
explosion, 80; for recovery of money 
rand on forged acceptances, 133. 
Affiliation summons—a heartless case of 
seduction, HO. 

Agaprmone, revolution* of the, 110. 
Agrarian ciimcs in Ireland, 13, 80, 112, 
193, 230. 

American law respecting persons of colour. 
Its. 

Apprentices absconding from tlieir master),' 
sen ice, 00. 

A ssanlt by a carpenter of the Strand theatre, 
79; trial of Samuel Grieves Haney for, 
7; on a servant girl, the ltcv. K. A. 
Johnston charged with, 251; trial of 31 r. 
Keneidy for an assault on his son, 110; 
imprisonment of Mr. Leggett for an ns. 
sauit on a young lady, oil; a surgeon 
charged with striking his servant with a 
lint poker, a; conviction of rapt. Aaron 
.Smith tor au assault on a toll-gale keeper, 
200; nn editor and novel writer charged 
with, 224; on an innkeeper at Hath by 
Ogle Wallis, 229; on a customer by Mr. 
Wutts, draper, 157; on his wife by a 
coach-painter, 18; of a policeman for un¬ 
warrantable interference, 22"; assault 
on the Lowestoffe aeutncu liy wreckers, 
22K; evidence given in n case of aesault 
at Guildhall, 7; assault by Rev. Mr. Fen¬ 
wick, 2ti». 

Assumed name—complaint of Anna Maria 
Jones, 0, 

Atrocity, act of, in the Isle of Man, 70. 
Attempt to burn l’nrUmrsl prison liy th> 
convicts, 190; attempting to drowu, 
committal of J. K. Simoner for, 159; to 
■ drown her three children, committul of 
Elizabeth Huggins for, 40, sentence, t>0 ; 
to murder her child, trial of May Hard¬ 
wick for, 160; to murder bis father, trial 
Of Thomas King for, SI; to poison her 
father, committal of Louisa Hartley lor, 
80, ac<{Uitlag lit. 

lingerie}-, John, death-bed confession of, 
39. 

Bninbrigge v. liaiuhrigge—validity of a 
will, la2. 

Bankruptcy and Insolvency Courts— exa¬ 
mination of Mr. John Bull, 184; W. 
Chittenden, 131; Mr. Delufield’s nertiii- 
catc, 59,111,131; Lakoman and Co., com- 
mercinl transactions of Louis Philippe, 
233; Martin Luther Pritchard’s accounts, 
Ill; imprisonment and suspension for 
fraudulent concealment of property, 132, 
252; application for capt. Talbot’s dis¬ 
charge, 10; Mr. Alorie A. Watts’eertifi- 
cate, 182; fraudulent bankruptcy of 
Joseph William Williams, 9. 

Barber’s, W., application for the renewal 
of his attorney’s certificate, 157. 
llcer-shop open on Sunday morning, eon- 
„ r>fi«n for, 190. 

86i ma 8h<teriul proscription of, 

“ h1 of Mary Fitzgerald for, 184; 

Clements with 
3 ut}'xS’, ’* eut -’Walter Loskhnrt 
Hcott with W. J. Ferris, 7; Ueut. Bald¬ 
win with Humbert, 81. 

Border tray of Lord Brougham , 200. 
h'wjesman, outbreak of ferocity, 112 . 


Braintree church-rate case, judgment 
given, 9, 

Breach of promise—Gibbs v. Adana, Maid¬ 
stone, (if; Nicholson v. Turnbull, New- 
castle-on-Tyno, 59. 

BurglariCb and house robberies—at Charlc- 
eote Lucy, 100; Mr. Cohen’s, Jeweller, 
Newcastle, 240; at Wickham, St. Paul’s, 
Bases, 111; of aVatcbraaker at Halifax, 
223; attempted burglary m Mr.Marston’s, 
gold-beater, Birmingham, 225; intrepid 
repulse by a servant girl at Conglcton, 
157; curious discover}- of, at Lianwaris, 
59; attempted burglary at Mr. llolford’a, 
Regent!) park, 227; committal of tho 
thieves, 250, sentence, 289; burglar}' 
and murder at the Uev. Mr. Uollest’s, 
Frimley, 222; in Rcgcnt’a-park, in Mr. 
Marshall's house, 270. 

Cabman's trick, a new, 249. 

Calcruft, tho hangman, summoned for 
| refusing to support his mother, til. 
Cauliflower, throwing, on Uio Victoria 
theatre stage, 199. 

Chloroform. charge of administering, with 
crimiunl intent, 109; rape effected by, 
50; robberies, 33. 

Combinations ot workmen, 272. 
i Conspiring to chcut, conviction for, 159. 
Credulity, extraordinary case at Islington, 
41). 

Crime, juvenile adepts in, 110, 111, 18"; 

punished in perpetration at Ilovc, 108; 
I Derby, 220. 

j Criminal information against tho Quarterly 
i llevlew, 109. 

i Cruelty to a workhouse child, 82,113,131. 

- Cu'ting and wounding, trial of A. Hicks 
i for, 158. 

Defamation used ns a defence, 109. 
Disturbance at St, Barnabas rliureh, 252. 
Divorce bills-rev. K. J. Ashby’s, 132; 
lieut-coL Cautley, 111; Mr. Cobhe, 82; 
Hull, 181; carl of Lincoln, 130; reversal 
of judgment, Paterson r. Paterson, 180; 
King v. King, 270. 

Domestic cruelty, Mr. and Mrs. Sloane, 
271. 

Electric telegraph company charged with 
favouritism, 109. 

Elopement extraordinary, 183. 

Emigration candidates, 113. 

Endangi ring the lives of nine persons, eon. 
viciion of the captain of a Richmond 
slcuinrr for, 199. 

Evictions in Ireland, ICO, 198. 

Evidence given in a ease of aasuult at G uild- 
linll, 37. 

Execution of Elias Lucas and Mary Reeder, 
80. 

False character, conviction of a servant for 
using. 252. 

False and malicious statements, dismissal 
of a policeman for, 251. 

Felony, on intended, discovered by a cat. 


Highwaymen, 
Apperly, 38. 


en, attack by, in Wales, on Mr 


Firing a wheat stack, a false accusation of, 
183; Incendiary agricultural tires, 228; 
triul of Mary Saviil for firing a stuck of 
oats, 00. , * 

Flogging, a magisterial advocate of, 110. 

Forgery of Admiraltv certificates, trial of 
W. Smith and C. Niblett for, 00; on the 
Austrian hunk, 100; altering a marriage 
register, 80; of acceptation*. Elizabeth 
Ann Chambers, 131; Lewis Joel, 9; 

' Augustus Styles, 199; a servant's letter 
of recommendation, 252; W. TbreUhU, 
270. 

Fraudulent use of Alderman Farobrother’s 
name, 8; obtaining money under fulse 
pretences, 62, 82; feigned death of a 
child, 108; begging Imposture, 112; 
begging letters to Prince Albert, 158; 
to tho Duchess of Orleans, 199; begging 
In shops, 224; obtaining letters by fraud 
from the post office, Leeds, 250. 

Gamekeeper, two men shot at by a, county 
court trial, 81. 

Gorham v.Bishop of Exeter, decision of the 
judicial committee Of the Privy Council, 
00; arguments in the Queen’s Bench and 
Arches’ Court, 82; public meetings,‘82; 
appeal to the Court of Common Pleas, 
11)8; Court of Exchequer, 131,157; pro¬ 
test tendered to the Arches’ Court, 100; 
formal admission of Mr. Gorham, 183. 


Ignorance, a deplorable case of, 7. 
ifi conduct to hi* son,,Mr. J. Waddington 
-charged with. S3. 

til usage of scholars, fine on the rev. IL 
Sees, grammar school. Rochester, 62; 
on a national schoolmaster, Paddington, 
10; on a schoolmaster, Wilhiel, Cornwall, 
39. 

Injunction against the site of the exhi¬ 
bition refused, 3, 180.* 

Inquest on Martha Joachim, nn cceentric 
indy, Mary-lc-bone, 10; Mary Carpenter, 
Southwark, 89; on two children found 
drowned at Exeter, 38. 

Insanity, from religious fanaticism, 109. 
Insurance policy, refusal of the Albion 
company to pay, 153. 

Irish parochial mode of getting rid of their 
poor,’ 133. 

Labour, its lowest price and results, 80. 
Libel actions for Mr. F. O’Connor, M. F. 
v. the Nottingham Journal, 39; Don 
Facittco v. the Morning Herald, 253; 
Count deThomur v. the Morning Post, 3; 
Miss Sell on v. the Plymouth Journal, 193; 
Smith v.Cook, 271. 

Life in London, u scene from, 8. 

Litigation, the spirit of, 159. 

Loitering at a railway terminus, charge 
of, 201. 

Lunacy case of Mr. Pulteney W. Mein, 224; 
Oiuumisnion on Mr. A. H. M. Tollemache, 

! 220 . 

I Manslaughter of a child, verdict against 
! Captain Bnshe, 200; of an Irish labourer, 

I against police sergeant llusbeU, 225; of 
her husband, trial of Jane Keitland for, 
80; of Elizabeth Biggs, trial of, the 
Southampton relieving officer for, 59; of 
a child, trial of the Yauxhnll bridge toll- 
manffinr, 201. 

Marital rights, refusal, of, 1S3, 

Marriage registration, trial for a false, 133. 
Modicalstudents,disgraceful conduct of, 131. 
Misery, a tale of, 79. 

Mock agency office swindles, 108, 119,132. 

: Mummy of a child discovered, 130. 

Murders—agrarian, In Ireland, Tipperary, 
198, 230; Edward Hurley, Hallinahinch, 
13; Maulovorcr, land agent, 112; murder 
of a child at Gravesend, by her aunt, 
183} a death-bed confession of, 39; 
discovery of a murder at Frame, 79; mi 
old murder at Skipton, 130; a double 
murder near Edinburgh by a lunatic, 61; 
minder of John Ellis, on board ship. 
New Zealand, 198 murder by poison or 
Mrs. Page, Stow, by her servant, 250 ; 
tyunlt-r of bis son by a labourer, 131 ; 
supposed murder of a child, 139; murder 
and outrage at J eeds, by Irish emi-* 
* grants, 251; murder nnd suicide of Dr. 
Creighton, BaiUnagh, 200; murder nnd 
suicide of Alexander and Mrs. Novelli, 
at Manchester, 0; murder and suicide 
near Halifax, 81; committal of W. Hen- 
- ison for poisoning bis wife, 81; convic- 
1 tion for bigamv mid murder, 183; 
committal of Thomas Drury for the 
murder of Jael Denr.y, 227 ; of two 
Irishmen for the murder of a woman near 
Newport, 79; their conviction, 182; of 
John Lambonrn for the munler of his 
■wife, 225 ; of A. Moir, baker, for beating 
his wile to death, 62; conviction, 110; 
trial of John Ager, for murder, 160; by 
stabbing from jealousy of the Birds fnr 
the murder of Mary Ann Parsons, 02; 
second trial, 181; by starvation, Eliza¬ 
beth Bubb, of Maria Hood, 183; by 
poison, W. Chadwick, of S.Tumcliffc, 180; 
hr poison, Hannah Curtis, of her hus¬ 
band, 183; Thomas Denny, of his child, by 
stabbing, 79; Sarah Drake, of h4r bastard 
son, by strangling, 8; Patrick Forbes, 
for the murder of Ms wife, 181; Andrew 
Forrest, of a gamekeeper by shooting, 7; 
A. Levy, of his wife, by stabbing, 80; 
William Ross, of his wile by poison, imi; 
Thomas Waters, attempt to murder hW 
wife, 270; murder in France, 272. 
Neglect of poor law officers, death from 
hunger and atarvation through, 224; 
death of a tailor's apprentice Irom 
, neglect, 228. 
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Omtubprlaar, an .exposition of, 10 . 

Orion; trtols fit tiie captain and mate* of, 
f6r«w*otof duty, 198. * 

Pate, wbertt assault by, on her Mgjesty, 
133;'trial, 158,119. . _ . ■* 

fnsyw shirt*, conviction of Borina 
Herbert for, 226. 

Penny theatres, morale of, 111. 

Perjury by Mary Ann Doe, 270. 

Ticking pockets, an affecting com, 82; a 
juvenile pirkpocket. 224; ping of plok- 
pocketf at Newmarket fur, 283. 
Provisional committee men, nonliability 
Of, 184. 

Railway companies, irresponsibility of, for 
the acta of their servants, 10!); caution 
to railway travellers, 198. 

Rapes effected by chloroform, 59. ° 

Receiving stolen plate, charge against Mr. 

• H. Sirrd, 225. 

Refusing to maintain hie parents, a trades. 

man summoned for, 226. 

Refusing to move on, conviction of street 
musicians for, 200. 

Rents, attempted recovery of, at Snigs 
Bad, 198. 

Revolt In the Barham union workhouse, 

12 . 

Robbery mod attempted murder of Mr. 
Cureton, 221: impudent robbery at 
Clerkenwcll, 10; of Mr. F. H. Jewitt, by 
chloroform, 35; of Mr. Barnet Leu, 38 ; 
on incorrigible young thief; 222; robbery 
in tbs Strand, 272. 

Sanitary oonditiou of a merchantman, 
death from, 221. 

Savings* banks defalcations, St. Helen's, 
40; Scarborough, 41; Market Weighton, 
111 . 

Seamen’s -wages, judgments given in 
claims for, 39, 199. 

Seditious language, arrest for, 157. 
Seduction, case of, 60,109. * 

Sheep stealing by two young women at 
Croydon, 7, 38. 

Shooting at his sweetheart, trial of John 
Humble for, 79. 

Shoplifting, respectable, 131. 

Slander, actions for, Barry v. Reid, 157; 

Nolan v. Pettigrew, 63. 

Bmithfteld cruelty, illustrations of, 81. 
Stubbing —a policeman, trial of I>r. 
Blackman for, 8; a child charged with 
stabbing, 160. 

• Stealing —broccoli, a frivolous case, 132; 

in n clothes market, tactics of the 
’ • Petticoat-lime tkieves, 225; a hardened 
offender in, 132; stealing a penny, 199; 
rabbit skins, by a policeman, 3b; silk, 
committal for, 22G; a draper charged 
With (testing silk, 250; a disagreeable 

• short ieeprisonmenl for, 132; committal 
of Walter Watts, for defrauding the 
Globe Office, 80; conviction, 110, 133* 
his sentence and suicide, 159. 

Strangulation.-robbery by, 272. 

Suicide—of Old. Craigie, by cutting bis 
1 throat, 132; of Mr. Pennington, with a 
pistol, 251; ot,n girl from seduction, 

. 225; from alo rephrenzy, 122; attempted 
suicide by an unfortunate female, 02; 
deliberate suicide of a child by drowning, 
133; of E. F. Hunt, by drowning, at 
Both, 38; of Henry Jackson, by drown¬ 
ing, 40; of H. V. Stephan, from the 
Duke of York’s Column, 111; of Elisabeth 
Bees, by hanging, 180; of a publican at 
Woolwich, by hanging, 60; suicide and 
attempt at murder at Yarmouth, 131; 
suicide by pob»8 of Hr. B. Dundim 
Perceval, 80; of Mr. Robert Bouse by 
poison, 14; of Mr. W. Symes in a cab by 
poison, 250; of Mr. J. J. Wlnstanly by 
poison, 14; of Robert Dundas Janos, by 
poiiony 134; of .Robert Kemp, on the 
South Western railway, 181; of John 
Walker, by poison ana razor wounds, 
41; of Mary Ana Weed, by drowning, 

■ lit of a-servant girl from Blackfriara 
.bridge, 251; from Southwark bridge, 
183; suicide and murder from insanity 
in the United states, 181; by Mr.Bpenoc, 
the barrister, 272. 

Summary punishments, operation of, 108. 
Superb, committal of the captain ana mate 
for neglect of duty, 232. 

Swindle, an ingenious, t. 


Threatening violence, imprisonment for, 
131* 

Throwing * bottle from a railway carriage, 
arrest for, 201; throwing his wife .out of 
a window, trial of D, Donovan far, 156. 

Ticket shops, Oxford-street, caution to the 
public, 190. 

Wrecker*, assault of, on the Lowestoffo 
steamer, 228. 

ACCIDENT AND DISASTER. 

Aerostation, iktat accident from, 113, 202. 

Blows at a protectionist fray, death Grom, 
40. 

Chloroform, nseof, 136, 161. 

Crushed to death, 134, 130. 

Cut to pieces by a brick-making machine, 
230. 

Christmas tree, accident from, 13. 

Delirium tremens, death from, 14. 

Detonating powder, fatal explosion of, 112. 

Drinking spirits to excess, death from, 229. 

Drowning, loss of four lives at Bristol, 229; 
two children at Wctwang, 203; four 
persons at Devonport, 42 ; schoolmaster 
and pupil at Hampstead ponds, 134; 
accidental drowning of the judge of tbo 
county court, Liverpool, 64; Miss Stoner 
overtaken by the tide, 101; of a police¬ 
man in pursuit of a thief, 12; in the 
Serpentine, 12, 134, 136; run down by a 
steamer, i 60: rescue ol two children by 
a national guard, 202 ; a narrow escape 
from drowning, 134. 

Explosions of engine boilers, 273. 

Extraction of a pin, death from, 83. 

Fall of a cotton factory, Stockport, 184; of 
the roof, Bricklayer** Arms station, 184; 
death from a fall at Hustings castle, 202; 
from falling from a dug cart, 229; Miss 
Seymour, from a fall from hnrsehack, 
134; Miss Craven, from a fall from 
Durdhum Down cliffs, 64 ; of u servant, 
girlfrom a window-sill, 134; of a painter, 
from a water-spout, 42; death from 
falling into a canal lock, 13; into an old 
coal pit, 38; out of a railway carriage, 
229; under a bathing machine, 135; 
under tin iron roller, 113; under a timber 
waggon, 113; from a fall whilst per¬ 
forming feats of tumbling, 208. 

Fire arms, death from incautious use of, 
12,134, 161. 

Fire-damp, colliery explosion*, loss of 
nineteen lives at Airdrie, 161; 'three at 
Coed 1’oetli, 229; thirteen at Haydock, 
OS; nine at Haydock, 251; twenty-six at 
Houghton, 254: live at Mursden, 83; 
two at Singing Clough, 251; thirteen at 
little Haworth, Washington, 134. 

Fires—8t. Anne’s, Limchouse, 61; village 
qt Ash well, Herts, 41; Mr. Bennington's, 
Bermondsey, 230; Buchanan house, Loch 
Lomond, 14; Clay-hill hall, Enfield, 42; 
chemical light factory, Finsbury, 254; 
incendiary, at tiirton, Cambridge, 14; 
at Gravesend, 184; a second, 203; fatal ut 
ti e workhouse hospital, Killurney, 13; at 
M’CnUneh and Co's., Bisbopngatc-streot, 
42; in Slark-Iane, 203; Miilbolland flax 
mills, Belfast, 41; model prison, Bark- 
hurst, 184; I’hacnix-street, Soho, 135; 
South wark-bridge-road, 229; Messrs. 
Westhead’s warehouses, Manchester, 
63; narrow escape of Wyndhnm club 
house, 112; destruction of a timber- 
yard and India-rubber manufactory, 
Wcstminster-road, 41; death of Miss 
Paul, Highgrove, from taking Are, 63. 

Firework factory, explosion, Bjdtalflclds, 
292. 

Foul-air, death Gram suffocation in a brow- 
cry, 135. 

Gale’s (tieut.) landing in his balloon, at 
Dieppe, 161; shocking death near Bor¬ 
deaux, 262. 

Gunpowder explosions, nt the Favenham 
powder mills, 230; Loatwithlol powder- 
works, 112; Norris castle. Isle of Wight, 
41; Curtis and Harvey’s powder amis, 
Hounslow, 63. 

Hunger and exhaustion., death from, 68; 
destitution, 12; starvation, 11, 158; 
want and exposure to cold, 13. 

Hydrophobia, case of, near Edinburgh, 253. 

loebci gs, destruction of shipping from, 183. 


Lion queen killed by a tiger, at Chathum, 
13. 

lion, a man injured by, in Wombwell’s 
menagerie, 254. 

Mysterious death at Ctapham, 112. 

Naphtha explosions, at Tottenham-conrt- 
road, 14; distillery, Finsbury, 42; at 
Now Wurtiey, 63; Leeds, 230; Roman 
Catholic school, Seacomhe, 254. 

Peel, capt,, accident to, 134. 

Poisoning, accidents], .death of a family 
from, 83. 

Rullwnv accidents. Eastern Counties, 83, 
202, 203; East Lancashire, 11, 202; 
Eastern Union, 229; Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 42, 254; Midland Counties, 
113; North Western, 302; Southwest¬ 
ern, 83,16L 202, 230; Scottish Central, 
181; Wrst Yorkshire, 41; York, New¬ 
castle, and Berwick, 40,118; York and 
Scarborough, 160; collisions at Strat¬ 
ford, Leeds, and Selby, 273. 

.Shipwrecks, royal Adelaide, 82; Arelurus, 
230; Ariadne, Indiaman, 229; Aurora, 
230; Prince Arthur, steamer, 184; 
Bridgetown, emigrant ship, 202; Cathe¬ 
rine Charlotte, 12; Richard Dart, trans¬ 
port, 10; Edmond, emigrant ship, 253 ; 
Emma, 83; Mury Florence, 228; Flori¬ 
dian Helen, from a collision, 41; Howard, 
83; Indian, east indiaman. 201: Juffrow 


indiaman, 229; Mury, 11; Nereid, 
indiaman, 229; Orion, steamer, 135; 
trial of the master and mate, 19S; em¬ 
peror of Russitt’s steam yacht, I’etcrbolf. 
2.53; Polka, steamer, 203; Superb, 
steamer, 203; committal of the master 
and mate, 222; Providence, 239 ; re¬ 
markable shipwreck of the Star, 131; 
Sulimary, Indiaman, 16C; Teresa .lane, 
S3; William ltushtou, run down by the 
Minerva steamer, 184; collision mnl 
loss of life on lake Eric, 113; return of 
shipwrecked emigrants, 112, 

Snow storm, death of Rachel Itiach in, 13. 

fkmtag’s, Madame, escape from a snow¬ 
drift, 11. 

Steam-boat explosion. Red Rover, Bristul, 
101 . 

Storm, the, of Feb. S, 6,41; Oef. 6,7, 229 ; 
destructive storm at Dublin, 84; thunder 
storm, 161. 

Sudden death, from affection of the heart, 
of James Dodsley Tawncy, 7; of the 
rev. Spencer Thornton, 13; from a lit, 
of Mr. Johnstone, scene-painter, 118. 

Tide, unusual height of, in the Thames, 14. 

Waterspout in the Bristol channel, 83. 

FOREIGN AND COAXIAL. 

Africa—proceedings of the Capo Anti-con¬ 
vict Association, 18,88; affair with pirates 
in the river Scbiu, 46; discovery of a great 
inland lake, 68; Jewish martyrdom in 
Morooco, 70; Natal, 88; resignation Of 
the popular members at the tape, 259; 
improvements of tbo overland route, 92; 
cholera in Egypt, 188 ; Aleppo, 278. 

Australia—female emigration movements, 
18, 19; arrival of Smith O’Brien, &c„ 
68,88, 188; founding of on university, 
87; destruction of the New Caledonian 
settlements, 115; coal fields Port Philip, 
188; financial returns, 188; Dr. Lang’s 
agitation,' 208, 234, 277; Australian 
mining company, 234; measures of the 
Sydney council, 260; haxardou* expe¬ 
dition of the lieut-governor of New 
Zealand, 260: public meeting st Sydney, 
276; Smith O’Brien's attempt to cseape, 
277. 

Austria—the families of the Hungarian 
leaders, 21; snow storm at Weiselbergh, 
46; calamity at Hergott, 237. 

Belgium, disastrous inundations in, 190; 
death of the queen, 286. 

British America—dismissal of annexation 
magistrates, 18; electioneering struggle, 
43; lire at MoalmtL 203; at Frederic¬ 
ton, 259. 

Cannula—removal of aeat of government, 
270; temperance meeting, not at, 276.5s 

China—destruction of u pirate fleet at 
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Hoo-uong, IS; death of the emperor, relation* with England renewed. Oil Kay’*SociulCondltionandEducationIn 

118; export* from Canton, 188; mor- palace intrigue*, 117 ; bull light, 141; England - add TStAopc, 84; Kenriek’s 
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, dramatic display protracted through a 'whole week the following Verdict:—“ Accidental death by drowning: 
j jury acquitted the woman, and convicted the priest, and the jury cannot separate without expressing their 
hut with a reserve of “ extenuating circumstances ” in opinion that great negligence is attributable^ to Messrs. 

■ his favour, and ho was condemned to the gallics ft* life; Humphreys and ThriBt, *and their foremen, Messrs, 
hut it is said that he intends to appeal against the Wheeler and Perrott, in'not consulting the engineer 

■ sentence. * _ connected with the Victoria sewer.” 

{ An Extraordinary Escape from the Fentonville ' More disastrous accidents from the Explosion of 
( prison was made by a convict named George Huckct on Engine-boilers have occurred. At Halifax, on. the 29th 
the evening of Sunday the 1st inst. Having lately ult., the' boiler of a manufactory exploded while the 
‘ escaped from a cell at the Marlborough police court, people were all at work in the afternoon: the boiler 
1 and also attempted to escape from Newgate, he was was the centre one of three; above was a part of tho 


removed to Fentonville, and placed under the survdl- premises occupied by the workers, and this became a 
lance ol' the prison officers. After service on the above heap of ruins, which the fires of the boilers set in a blase, 
evening he was missing, and it vtas by finding the sheets that was with difficulty extinguished. Many were 
of hi* bod, a rope, and his clothing on the parapet-wull buried in thciubbitli, and it was a long time before the 
that liis mode of oscapo was detected. It appears that debris could be cleared away to get at the unfortunate 


' lie must have wrapped round his body under his clothes. Though very violent, large masses of iron flying to a long 

■ As soon as he was conducted to his seat in the chapel he distance anti destroying buildings, no one was killed, 
must have slipped down off it on to the flooring, and by The engineer was scalded, but is going on favourably. 

i the "jemmy *’ and weight forced out the boarding, thus The lJuftryn mine, a new colliery in the valley of 
enabling him to descend to a small closet beneath. A Aberdare, lias proved fatal to at least two lives. Fitly - 
| window with trifling protection afforded him access to i two persons were down a pit move than five hundred feet 
I the parapet-wall some few feet below. Gaining it, he 1 deep, when an explosion shattered the “ bratishing ” 

: proceeded along to one of the main walls, SO or 60 feet! which lines the shaft, and closed up all means of escape, 
long, communicating to the gov eruorV hou-c, on the I and apparently all means of ventilation. After an hour 
I north side of the prison. Reaching the end, lie must | or two of painful suspense, u single bucket wa» got down 
i have got on to the roof of the house, a height of more i the pumpiug-shaft; and by its slow instrumentality all 
! than six feet from the wall. He then must have di-lthe poor prisoners wore drawn out hut three. Two 
i vested himself of the prison clothing, save his trousers j lifeless bodies were extricated. 

and blue shirt, and with the “jemmy." rope, sheets, | In the Morfa jiit of Messrs. Vivian and Son, at 
j (Vo. left them on thu roof, und by sliding down one of. Tailineh, Glamorganshire, at least two persons have 
! the cable-end walls gotelear of the gaol. The governor | been killed, and some thirty wounded, by an explosion. 

| despatched officers to the different polk i stations with a In the Abergwydden colliery, Monmouthshire, the 

■ Jail description of his person, and the inspector of pri- ' gearing of the lining apparatus having gotten out of 
' sons instituted an inquiry into the eireninstances attend- ' order, the heavy “ carriage ” ran down the shaft with 

, ing the convict'* flight. Next evening the governor frightful rapidity. A man stood beneath ; panic rooted 
! received by post the following note : — i him to the spot, and he was crushed to death. * , 

1 ‘•Aloxmv 7 >., 2 IViO I Two I'oflixinns ou the Eastern Counties Jlailway took 

*'George thicket presents his enmpts. "to the Governor of' place during the dense fog in .Loudon on the evening of 
dm Model Prison, I’cntonville, uml hogs to apprise him of his the ”3rd. The} both took place at Stratford, near the 
i happy escape from the gaol, tie is In excellent spirit*, anil can ’ Brick Luuo goods station. The half-past four o'clock 
\ assure the (invernur that It a'ill lic nseh-s for his ill' ll to pnruie down train to Hertford was standing at the Stratford 
, him; that he is 'I'lite siilr. it.i.l tua low duvs i mends to proceed , stati(m and „„ th( . t . V o of resuming its joiirney, when 
to the continent to recruit Ins lical.h. the Knti<>1 d cx , )rtfiS- whicll , eft Bishopsgatc at aquarUr 

| All endeavour* to discover and recaptut e him have been *° Ay®* panic in fearful contact with it, causing con»i- 
_,_linurv to tho nH.ss*t»iiyr*rs in the tiro renr ^jirrinors 
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unavailing. derable injury to the passengers in the two rear carnages 

b ' ' —a first and second class. The train, however, went on, 

‘ ‘ ■* ' and ran into the Hertford earriuges. The first struck was 

■- a second-class, which was shattered in all directions ; the 

NARRATIVE OP ACCIDENT AND unfortunate occupants,Owith fractured limbs and eon- 
DIS ASTER tused w ounds, falling amongst the fragment*. The next 

nismoini . carriage, a first-class,*vas then driven in. and tho escape 

Two fatal accidents have happened in the Tunnelling • of a lady and gentleman, Mr. and Mrs. Head, connected 
Ojnrations now going on under the stveets. To divert,! with the firm of C'harrington and Co., the brewers, who 
or suppress, the stench of n sewer discharging itself near occupied the coupt?, was most surprising. They were 
tho New Houses of Parliament, a sluice-grated sower exposed almost to the full force of the collision. On. 
has been in course of excavation at tho bottom of being extricated} however, although much shaken and 
Northumberland Street, Charing Cross, which would; bruised, their limbs were not found to Iks fractured, 
carry the sewage into the Thames below tlie low-water j Tlie density of the fog tended much to the alarm and 
murk. On the lfitli, there was a spring-tide; extra confusion, and during the period employed in removing 
precautions had been taken to keep out the water, and tho injured persons from tlie wreck of the carriages their 
they wero thought to be sufficient. Hut while sixteen cries for aid excited much sensation.. At length they 
pcrsonB were employed in tlie subterranean works, the were all extricated, and, apparently, every one who was 
river suddenly made a breach through all obstructions, seated in tho last two carriages was hurt, more or less, 
and flooded‘the works. The men strove hard for life; The second collision was of a similar character; the 
but two of them, Edward Gorman and William Norwich evening express overtaking the Colchester 
Gardner, were overwhelmed by the rush of waters, aud parliamentary train, near the Brick Lane goods station, 
drowned. Tho drowned men have each left widows mid running into it. Both trains were overdue—t}ic 
and families destitute ; for whom the contractors, Colchester about half an hour, and tho Norwich an 
Messrs. Humphreys and Thrist, declared their intention hour; tho fog and slippery state of tlie .rails being the 
to provide. At the inquest held ou Wednesday, it primary cause. As in tlie other case, many persons were 
appeared that the contractors, without consulting the hurt, some of them seriously, but no lives were lost. 
Sewer officers, for a temporary facility to their works, Investigation, in both eases, will take place, 
made an extra tunnel under the Itegcnt Street sewer, A lltiiliray Accident occurred on the 23rd on the Leeds 
with a roof of from four to six feet thickness of mud and and Selby .line, near the Mclford station. A heavily 
earth, resting on timber supports. Ou Monday morning laden luggage train from Leeds, arriving at a rather 
the men wont down to work whilo a high tide was in steep nsceut, the engine was unable to drag it up, and 
tlie dock ; tho earthy crown of the tunnel could not bear it recoiled down the incline, running into another lug- 
the pressure, and tlie water rushed in. The inquiry gage train coming from Leeds ou the same lino of rails 
was adjourned till the 23d, when tho Jury found the The engine and tender were smashed to pieces, and the 
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engineman, the .stoker, and another man (employed a i 
pointsman) were all killed, or received iuchlqjuries 
*'*nwnl death the same evening. 


SOCIAL, SANITARY, AND MUNICIPAL 
PROGRESS. 

Emil Fitzwilt.iam, when., his rent audit took place 
last month, announced to his tenants his intention to 
make an Equitable Adjustmentof their Bents, in accord, 
anoe with the circumstances of' the times. He stated, 
that, in consequence of the legislative changes that had 
taken place, and their now ascertained effect, he did not 
think that the basis on which his rents had been hitherto 
fixed would be an equitable basis for the future. When 
the last basis was adopted, his private opinion was that 
itwas a little too high, but it had been settled by others, 
on whose judgment he relied. And he was bound to 
say that the average prices since that settlement had 
justified the adoption of that basis in 1843. For the 
future, however, it would certainly be too high, and he 
intended, therefore, that his rents should Ik readjusted 
on a lower basis. What .that would be he could not 
then say. He should leavo the matter in the hands of 
persons competent to advise him, bat the result, he was 
convinced, would be a general reduction of rents. This, 
of coarse, would not apply to accommodation land, which 
derived its value from peculiar circumstances. 

At the Town-hall of Windsor, on the 3d. there was a 
Distribution of Prizes by llis Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, to labourers and other deserving persons. ,‘A 
list was read over of twenty-one persons who had been 
selected from the parishes of New and Old Windsor, 
Eton, Clewer, Sunning-hill, and Sunning-dale, os the 
most deserving to receive rewards for cleanliness and 
tidiness in house and person, the best cultivators of 
gardens; or allotments, being also persons of sober and 
good moral character. Each person was then called up 
separately, and presented by the 1‘rineo with a sum of 
money varying from 15s. to 30s., and also a card bearing 
an inscription recording the fact, on which his name was 
written, and to which the Frincc added his autograph. 

The magistrates of Surrey, at a large special meeting 
on the 2d, adopted the report of tlicir Committee recom¬ 
mending the establishment of a Rural Police in those 
. portions of the county without the limits of the Metro¬ 
politan Police district. The Committee concluded, after 
examinations of persons and documents, that the rural 
portion of the county, which contains ninety-six 
parishes, should be formed into three Police divisions; 
ta be called the Chertscy, Dorking,- and Godaiming 
divisions. The Chief Constable should reside at 
Dorking, as the most'central point. The various lock- 
tap houses should be repab ed, and stationhuuses erected, 
at an estimated cost not exceeding 30001.; “ which would 
be railed upon the security of the police-rate, and repaid 
with jaterect in twenty yearly instalmouts.” The total 
expenditure will Ik 62841. 7s., the total savings 26741.; 
there will be a balance of 37101. 7s. tor the cost; and 
this balance will be so much, further reduced when the 
proposed force dull have been a short time in operation, 
that the expense of maintaining the Police will, it is 
believed, be little felt by the rural portion of the county. 
A Committee is to select a fit person for tho important 
office of Chief Constable; and die foil Bench will elect 
the officer next Epiphany Sessions. 

It has been determined by the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company that the appointment of 
Governor of their Military • Seminary at Additcombe 
shall in future be quinquennial—that is, to be vacated 
after five years—like die appointments to the Councils 
of India and to the General Staff and commands of the 
Army. This is a measure well calculated to secure 
efficiency in thejperformancc of the duties. No officer 
has yet been selected as successor to Colonel Stonnus, 
whose death was reported more than a month ago; but 
many very distinguished officers are reported to be 
candidates for tho situation. 

A return of the number of Cotton, Woollen, Worsted, 

' Flax, and Silk Factories, subject to tho Factories Acts 


in each county; of tho aggregate of steam or water 
power by which they are worked; of the number of 
persons employed in them,'distinguishing children under 
18 from adults, and nudes from females; which has 
been made under an order issued by the Crown, in com- 
pliancO'With the prayer of an address agreed to by tho 
House of Commons on the 10th qf June lost ; gives the 
following general results. Total number of factories for 
the different processes of manufoctnre in silk, cotton, 
woollen, and flax in England and Wales, 3089; working 
22,860,010 spindles, and 272,588 power looms, % means 
of steam power and water power equal to 91,010 and 
18,214 horses respectively. The numbor of persons em¬ 
ployed, 495,707, of whom 216,464 are males, 279,243 
females, 130,269 of tho former being above 18, 57,453 
between 13 and 18, and 260,378 of the latter above 13 
years of age. 19,042 male and 15,113 female children 
under 13 years, and 1710 male and 3752 female children 
between 11 and 13, are employed in silk throwing mills. 
In Scotland the. number of factories is 550; spindles, 
2,256,403; jKwor looms, 23,811; steam power, 13,857 
| horses; water power, 6004 hones; children between 11 
and 13, in silk throwing mills, 27 males and 164 females; 
children in other factories under 13, 351 males and 578 
females; males between the ages of 13 and 18,6982: 
females above 13, 52,806; males above 18, 14,780; total 
number of males, 22,140; females, 53,548—grand total, 
76,688. In Ireland the number of factories is 91; 
spindles, 532,303; power looms, 2517; steam power, 
2040 horses; water power, 1880 horses; children under 
13 years of age, moles 7, females 31; males between 13 
and 18 years old, 3429; females above 13,16,393; males 
above.‘18,44827; total, moles, 8263; females,; 16,424- 
grand total of persons employed in factories in Ireland, 
24,687. Total for the United Kingdom: factories, 4330; 
spindles, 25,638,716; power looms, 298,910; steam 
power equal to 108,113, and water power to 26,101 
horses; children between the ages of 11 and 13 in the 
silk throwing mills, 1737 mules, and 3916 females; 
children under 13 in other factories who attend the 
schools, 19,400 males, and 15,722 females; males be¬ 
tween 13 and 18, 67,861; males above 18, 157,806; 
females above 13, 329,577; total, males, 246,867; females, 
349,215—grand total, 696,082. These returns show the 

E :eat scats of the various manufactures in England to he 
ancaster for cotton, York for wool and flax, and 
Chester for silk. In Ireland, Waterford for cotton, 
Cork for wool, Dublin for worsted, and Antrim for lias. 
In Scotland, Lanark for cotton and silk, Clackmannan 
and Stirling for wool, and Forfar for flax. 

The fifth annual Report of the Commissioners of 
Lunacy r novr issued, gives the following summary of 
the number and classes of insane persons confined in 
asylums, hospitals, and licensed houses on the 1st of 
January last;—Asylums: private patients, males 120, 
females 112; paupers, males 3150, females 3758, total 
7140. Hospitals: private patients, males 412, females 
453; paupers, males 175, females 168, total 1208. Metro¬ 
politan licensed houses: private patients, males 574, 
females 546; paupers, males 737, females 1038, total 
2945. Provincial licensed housesprivate patients, 
males 800, females 757; paupers, maferf 1106, females | 
1123, total 3786. Grand total of sexes and classes 
15,079; of this number 238 have been found lunatic by 
inquisition, 264 arc criminals, and 1036 are chargeable 
to counties or boroughs, 

The Electric telegraph now gives notiee of the 
Approach of Storms. This property of the invention has 
been discovered in America. The teteraph at Chiago 
and Toledo makes ship-masters at Cleveland and Buffalo, 
and also on Lake Ontario, aware of the approach of the 
north-west storm. The result is practically of gnat 
importance. A hurricane. storm traverses the atmo¬ 
sphere at the rate of a carrier pigeon, namely sixty miles, 
an hour. A vessel in the port of New York, about to 
sail for New Orleans, may be telegraphed 20 hours in 
advance, that a south west-storm is advancing on the coast 
from the Gulf of Mexico. In Great 'Britain and Ireland 
the advantages to the shipping interest by the announce¬ 
ment of approaching storms, wouldbe incalculable, by pre¬ 
venting them leaving safe harbours until after they had 
passed, or by signals on various parte of tho coast, 
iirecting thorn to take shelter at tho nearest port. 
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in Banbury*. An English New Testament, -which by 
PERSONAL NARRATIVE. dance cane into iter possession, disturbed the opinions 

n . 1 ,. , ., , ' .. _ . , in which ahe had been educated; ahe determined on 

On the evening of the 12th, the Queen guvetbedirtt of getting aVKT from gt. foha’a, and reaolved to do so 
a senes of Dramatic EivUrlatnment* at WiudeorCnftte, early on Monday morning, and again on Tuesday 
under the direction of Mr. Charles Kean. 9he plaj morning; hut at the moment of the contemplated escape 
was the I net Part of Sing Henry the Fourth. The het hcilrt bec shortly after nine o’clock, the 


under the direction of Mr. Charles Kean. Vhe 
was the Pint Part of Kmg Henry the Fourth. 


early cm Monday a 
morning; but at the i 
her heart tailed her. 


"" UI "Hf w.« .r««™. n e t heart tailed her. Shortly after nine o'cioen, the 

veteran Bartiey, after a long retirement from the Huge, ,* 1 , 00 ! hour, on Tuesday, while the other inmate* were 
re-Rppoored m the character of Falstaff. engaged, ahe took on opportunity of getting away 

\ iscount Ponsonijy lias Reswried the Embassy at unobserved; and, for some reason, instead of going to 
Jtenna, and Mr. Magenta will continue to act a* the parties in Banbury, with whom ahe had been in 
Charge d Affaires until the arrival of hia Lordship a communication, and who had offered her shelter, set off 
successor. _ , _ on the road for Oxford. At Adderbury, three miles 

The Honourable George Jcnungham, now Secretary froni Banbury, ahe became tired and inquired for a 
of the Embassy at Constantinople, is appointed Secretary Protestant minister; she was token to tho house of the 
of the Embassy at Pans. Rev. Mr. Cricket t. an Indencndcnt minister, where 


fjrred op Captain F. H. Seymour, one of the Equerries supplied, with clothing, and tho garments peculiar to the 
“J citing to Prince Albert. 1 sisterhood, in which she went away, have been returned 

Ihe Her. It. J. Butler, M.A., of Brosenose College, to the convent. Before she left St. John’s, we believe, 
Oxford, and Chaplain to the Lord High Commissioner nn application was made by the parties with whom she 
of the Ionian Islands, was received into the Catholic j, a cl been in communication, to a neighbouring magis- 

( 'mi vc n nt. Tf/imn nn 1 nn nf Mavww Vww* tngf Tni« ._ a _t.* 'j a.. ____ _J l___ a. 


Sir Robert Mousey Itolfe, \ ice-Cbancelinr, has been opportunity of acting alone, as we have described.'’ 
raised to the Peerage of the United;Kingdom, by tho fi, e will of flu) late King of the French has been 
tub; ol Baron Cranworth, of Cranworth, in the county proved at Doctors’ Commons. *l'he personal property is 
0 w° , ’ sworn at under 100,0007. The w ill is dated at Claremont, 

Mr. Joseph Hume having visited Southampton on the ; October 16, 1848, and is very' concise. He bequeaths 
■Ird, to start a son for tile West Indies, the Mayor ofijjig house and gardens at Palermo to Queen Marie 
Southampton and about lour hundred citizens of the 1 Amelia for ever. He gives oil his property in England 
town gas e him a public entertainment. It was remarked ; „„a America to the Queen, for her life, with reversion 
that the admirers of tho veteran economist were not j her children, subject to such provisions a* her Majesty 
soMyof the Liidicul class, hut included a good sprinkling ; ma y make in her life-time, and in the case of any 
ol frugal Conservatives. Mr. Hume made a speech of. informal or incomplete bequest of it by the Queen, it 
encouragements, founded on the reminiscences of his j j, t0 he divided into nine shares. Two of these 
long political experience; a marked ii aturo of which | shares go to the Due dc Nemours, and one to the Comte 
wu» his declaration of opinion that Lord John Ru'sell: a,, i* ttr i s aiu i the Due dc Chartres—to be held by them 
would willingly be a more libe ral minister if supported | joint tenants—that is to Bay, to be divided between 
by a more liberal house of commons. j them. The remaining shares are divided, one each to 

Pensions on the ( n il List of 1007. a-year each have Louise, Queen of the'Belgians, the Prince de Joinvilk, 
been grunted to George Petnn, Esq., LL.D., und to t h,, line d’Aumale, the Duchess dc Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
J. Klttoj Esq. , M.D. Mr. I etrie is a member ol the the Due dc Montpensier, and Philip Alexandre (a grand- 
ltoyol Hibcrimn Academy of Arts, and > icc-I’residcnt SO nt, T) ue de WuTtemberg. The ex-monarch bequeaths 
of tno Royal Irish Academy ol Beirut" s. He is author nil his money in tlie house at Claremont, and in the 
of the well-known treatise, on the “Round lowers of bank, at bis 'death, to his Queen, suhject only to the 
Ireland, and of many ;other antiquarian works. Dr. payment of his just debts and funeral expenses. The 
Kitto has been deaf and dumb from an accident when a Queen is appointed executrix of this will during her life- 
boy, in spite of which difficulties ho travelled through time ; and after her decease, Mr. W. E. Maijoribanks, 
many lands in connection with the Missionary Society. Sir E. Antrobus, Bart., Mr. W. M. Coulthurst, Mr. E. 
With his physical failiugs he has done much for tho Marjoribanks, jun., and Mr. J. Parkinson, of LincolnV 
cause of biblical literature, and is the author of many Inn Fields, are to act as trustees. The dispositions of his. 
works, such os tho “Pictorial Bible,” “History of property in France ore not proved in England. 
Palestine,” “ Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature,” &c. 

* The comjnitteo of subscribers to the monument to the 

memory of the late Lord Jeffrey have decided that tho ~ ~" 

memorial shall be a work pf sculpture. The subscrip¬ 
tions jp tho hands of the committee amount to 22007 Obitturn «f Ratable ^PTiand. 

a sumwvhich, it is hoped, will suffice to defray the cost 

of the statue, and to leave enough besides for the erection Colonel it. M. Jomrsos, Vice-President of the Republic under 
of a slight monument over the grave in the Dean die Van Huron administration, died on llie l»Ui iiU, at Ids 
Cemetery, at Edinburgh. Tho statue will probably be re " idoncu 1,1 Kentucky state, in Uic 70th year of his age. 


placed in the Outer Parliament House. 

Ata Sheriff i Sale at Derrynane son 
whole of the splendid fiirnfture and 
goods were told for the sum of 3647. 3 


Lieutenant Lonnie®, one of the senior military knights, 


ought in by the National Bank Tof Ireland. 1 
urehose has been impeached as fraudulent, and 

_ a. zl. - _i. •_t. . _ 1__i.d 


8ir Wir.i.iAM Wavueru, M.D.. died on the 28di utt. at Dover, 


SmdientLJ re Al l i aged 65 yean. He .erred in the Coldstream Guards as Surgeon; 

application to the court, an issue naa been granted to throughout the Peninsular war, and was present at Waterloo, 
toy tho fact by a jury. Jhe prices at which the National Be had revolved the war medal with five clasps. lu 1825 l>r. 
Bank bought thefami tore may be imagined from the Wbymper became Surgeon-Major of tho Coldstream Guards, 
fact, that the entire furniture, fee., of the “ Liberator’s aud la 183« he retired on half-pay. Uo was lu 1882 knighted 
Room,” state bed, Ac., sold for 37. 8s. 6(7. by *b» ute blng- 

A young lady ho* Escaped from the Convent at Ban- Mr. R. Gitru.evx, well known as the author of several heauti- 
there « sister Antonia; her Mren« in too Sottish dlatokdW suddenly Inst 


conventual lift. n. „77,7 General Tl»e Hon. air tvitMAK umT.gr, U.U.B., dii-n on me 

lT, wre- Wfcs^. M ir” ta ?^ 0 “* 0W ? out of th0 1 ir.th lust., aged 82 years. He was son of the fourth Earl of 

by.,letters, wtwsh ahe eontxived to have conveyed by gearbnrough. At tlio age of eighteen ho entered tin* rsvslry 
chiklren in the school, to parties of the Protestant faith | service, In 1787, as a comet in tee 10th Dragoons, and served lu 
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Ireland during the rebellion of 1798, in Egypt, South America, 
and the Peninsula, The colonelcy of the Find Dragoon Guards 
la vaeantby his death. 

Admiral Pavnk died of apoplexy on the 90s lnat. Be was 
hunting, when ho fell from his horse in a lit, and died in a few 
minutes, lie was between 70 and 80 years of age, and, on 
account of the tendency which he had exhibited for such attacks, 
bad been warm'd by his medical attendants-to avoid the extdte- 
ment nf the chase. 

Mrs. I’.kll Maktin died reoently at New York,'after a short 
illness, within ten days of her arrival In the United States. 
Bhu wan, previous to her, marriage, Miss Martin, of Galway, 


and her husband took the family name when she married. Her 
estates were the largest in Ireland, her tenantry amounting to 
twenty thotnand, and her lands extending over two hundred 
thousand acres; but .the property on her succeeding to it wus he 
heavily mortgaged that she was obliged to relintiulsh all, and 
trust to bar literary talnnts for 1 her support It was with this 
object she went with her husband to urn United States. A 
premature confinement was the immediate cause of the illuesa 
which terminated in her death. Mrs. Bell Martin was a large 
contributor to tlio “ Encyclopedic des Gens du Monde.” Sho 
was the author of “ St Etienne," a tale of the Vendean war, and 
of “ Julia Howard," a novel recently published. 


COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 


THE principal and most unhappy feature of the month's Colonial news, is the almost utter desolation of 
■*" the southern shores of the island of Jamaica by\ the scourge of cholera. Its ravages begun with the 
opening of October; and, when the last accounts left, in the middle of November, had not perceptibly 
abated. Tho chief mortality had been at Port Royal, Spanish Town, aud Kingston.. The deaths in 
the latter place (a town of forty thousand inhabitants, of which nine-tenths arc Negro) averaged a hundred ' 
and fifty a-day, and on some days greatly exooedod two hundred. Resources had failed both for the dead and 
living; neither doctors nor medicines were procurable; it wuh impossible to supply coffins in any proportion 
to the demand; and crowds of dead bodies, earned in carted heaps to the graveyards, and exposed for want 
of hands to bury thorn, lay poisoning tho panic-stricken survivors, till at last flung into trenches opened by 
convicts and soldiers. The accounts read like pages tom out of Bo Foe’s History of the Plague; ami it 
is well worthy of note that the previous condition of the island confirms all that has’been lately ascertained 
of the sanitary laws that govern the disease, and tho causes that contiibutc to its virulence, it is (mother 
lesson for ourselves,—with none of our metropolitan graveyards yet closed by the Extra-mural Act! with 
oven some re-opened that wore shut in sheer fright at the’cholera last summer I mid with tho immiuent 
prospoct before us of enormous additions to our London population without npproaoli to any means of 
accommodation at all adequate to the increase ! 1 


The last Overland Mail from Bombay brings no 
political intelligence of interest. Tho greatest tranquil¬ 
lity prevails »n India. The Governor-General wus 
preparing to proceed to Lahore and the Pcshawur fron¬ 
tier. The Nepaulene Ambassador arrived at Bombay on 
the 6 th ult. from Suez. The Nimrod government iron 
steamer has been wrecked. The late rumour of the 
Affreedeee having mado a descent upon the salt-mines of 
tho Kohat frontier remained' without confirmation. 
Piracies were of frequent occurrence in the waters of the 
Indian Archipelago; Java is tranquil. The Chinese on 
the Western coast of Borneo have discontinued their 
resistance against the Dutch. At Hong Kong the fever 
has declined among the troops. The gangs of Chinese 
robbers, In the province of Kwangse are gradually dis¬ 
persing. ■ A fearful occurrence took place at Macao on 
the '29th Oct., when the Portuguese frigate the Donna 
* Maria blow up, and officers and { ,men, ahout 200 in 
number, perished, with the exception of one officer and 
fifteen men. > 


The acoounts from Jamaica are to the 1st instant. The 
ravages rf die cholera have rendered tits island a score 
of deselection. On the 7th of October hurt, Mt. Watson, 
the surgeon Of the naval hospital in Port Royal, an¬ 
nounced that Asiatic, cholera of a malignant type hod 
mode Reappearance in that town. The inhabitants were 
at first incredulous, hut facts soon convinced them of 
the truth, and plans were devised to stay the plague. A 
cholera hospital was established, and some of the sur¬ 
geons of the fleet were sent ashore to assist. Government 
medical stores w ere distributed freely, but it was soon 
found that both the quantity of medical stores, and the 
number of medical men, were totally inadequate to the 
frightful extent of illness and suffering that prevailed. 
Upwards of 5000 persons have died in Kingston and 
Spanish' Town alone. N umbers were so panic-stricken, 
that they would .not apply for assistance, and no one 
knows that they have been ill and died. Some were 
found dead in collars, where they had been lying dead 
for days. One of the most distressing things is the 
number of orphans, both black and white children, and 
their condition and future provision are now occupying 
the serious attention of the Jamaica authorities. Hun¬ 
dreds of children of tender age are left utterly destitute; 
for fathers, mothers, brothers, and sisters have been 


swept away by tlie pestilence. They are to bo seen in 
houses, forlorn and helpless. Infants are found lying on 
the floor, forsaken by friends and relatives, for they are 
sleeping in death, and these innocents arc kept from 
perishing by the visits of the benevolent. The dread of 
cholera seeins to have destroyed the social affections. 
Some of the poor blacks have been found to place their 
dead relatives before the doors of thoir neighbours, to 
avoid the infection, or because they were unable to pay 
the expense of burial. It was urgently suggested that 
trenches should be dug, and that corpses should be 
buried without coffins, in order that the expense of the 
latter should be saved, and go towards providing on 
orphan fund. On the 2iird the cholera abated in Spanish 
Town, l’ort Royul, and Kingston, but broke out in other 
places. On this day Dr. Macfaydcn^an eminent phy¬ 
sician, died. As there was not above one medical man 
to 5000 persons in Jamaica, and as four medical men had 
already fallen victims to their unremitting exertions in 
the cause nf suffering humanity, it ffiay easily \ft 
imagined how ill ho could be spared. . 


From Canada wc learn that there is a rumour that 
the scat of government is about to be removed 500 miles 
down the St. Lawrence in June or July next. 

A Temperance Meeting at St. Hyacinthc, Lower 
Canada, recently excited the people so much against 
drunkenness, ‘.that a mob collected, proceeded to a 
building occupied as 9 brewery and distillery, owned by 
Mr. Phillips, of Laprairio, and entirely demolished it, 
smashing everything they could lay their hands on. 
Similar ourages were committed at a neighbouring, 
tavern, and further mischief Was threatened. 


The Sydney journals contain reports of a great public 
meeting on the 12th of August, to consider Governor 
Fitxroy’a despatch 'to tho Colonial Office on the meetings 
in June last, on the subject of transportation. The 
following chief resolution was carried unanimously— 
“ That this meeting having had under its consideration 
a despatch from Ills excellency Sir Charles A. Fitaroy, 
dated 30th June 1H49 ; transmitting to Earl Grey the 
great protest of the inhabitants of Sydney,'in public 
meetings assembled, against the renewal of transpor¬ 
tation, hereby declares, that in that despatch his Excel- 
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lcncy has, in a cane of the utmost ii 


ice to tho I 


general welfare of this colony, grossly misrepresented a 
series of facts of public notoriety, traduoed the character 
of a large majority of tho colonists of all classes end in 
all parts of the territory, and betrayed the interests of 
the colony into the hands of its enemies.” • 

The papers also contain reports of the great debate in 
the legislative Council, which ended on tho 21st of 
August, on. Ur. Lang’s own motion inviting inquiry 
iuto the charges preferred against him by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. The Council unanimously 
resolved, that tlu'A were “foundations for the charges,” 
and particularly for tho one which accused Dr. Lang of 
pledging the duplicates of land-orders representing land 
of which he was only the trustee—the said pledging 
“ was a fraud upon Ins cestui que trusts, and highly 
discreditable.” 

The Hobart Toirn papers describe, what some of them 
declare to have been, an attempt to escape to California 
by Mr. Smith O’llrien. So fer as they agree, they state 
that a rowing-boat approached a sandy cove; that Mr. 
O’Brien ran up to his waist to get to it; that a soldier 
rushed und knocked a hole in the bottom of the boat 


with his gun, hnd so took possession of Mr. O’Brien 
and the men. But the different accounts are at variance 
with each other; and it seems agreed by all that the 
Government has made no*difference in the treatment of 
Mr. O’Brien. 

PKOGHE8S OF KMIGBATION AMD COLONISATION. 

A meeting of the Colonist Society was held at the 
rooms of the Canterbury Association on the 4th inst., to 
promote arrangements for the simultaneous departure 
of the next or main body of the Canterbury colonists. 
Captain Simeon presided and gave the necessary expia¬ 
tions. The main body of the substantial colonists will 
sail the first week in next .Tune in a fleet of ships; but 
in the mean time tilery will be no intermission of the 
arrangements for pouring out a constant stream of 
labouring emigrants. The lief. Dr. ltowlcy, who is 
going out to the colony as ‘‘head of the chapter,” read 
a correspondence between the society and the associ¬ 
ation on the subject of the coming departure, and also 
on a proposal to give the colonists some additional 
facilities in dealing with the grants of land which they 
buy in this country. 


NARRATIVE OF .FO REIGN EVENTS. 

PENDING the new “Congress of Vienna” which is about to bo held under tho name of tho “Conferences 
-* of Dresden," tho interest of Continental polities is ulmost wholly suspended. Franco is ho marvellously 
quiet, that there is nothing better worth mention than tho fact of M. do Montalenibert’s introduction of a 
bill against the desecration of the Sabbath, founded doubtless on tho principle which he naively expressed 
in his report, namely, that though the State is not strong enough to govern tho Church, tho Church is 
abundantly mo to govern the State. And i’riuco Sehwar^enbcrg ban found himself with so little to do, tiiat 
he has been publishing his correspondence with Lord Palmerston in the matter of hangman Haynau's 
mustaehios, and tho damage they received at Messrs. Barelny and Perkins’s brewery. From these 
documents it would seem that, because the English Government refused to iustituto any inquiry into tho 
details of this alleged outrage other than by the usual forms and processes of English law, the Austrian 
Government “reserves to itself the right to consider, in a similar cute, whether it should or should not aet 
retoiprocally towards a British subject in Austria.'' We transcribe the warning, for tho benefit of British, 
tourists, especially such as may not think Ilayuau n hero. 


The anniversary nf tho election of the President of 
tho French llepimic, the 10th instant was celebrated 
in Paris by a splendid ft-te. The Prefect of tho Seine 
was tho nominal host; and besides the chief guest, there 
were gathered round him, in the H6tcl dc Villc, minis¬ 
ters, ambassadors, and distinguished politicians, nearly 
two hundred. The programme prescribed the single 
toast “ To the President of the Republic,” and relied on 
a calculated spontaneity for the President's complimen¬ 
tary return of a tonst “ To the City of Paris.” 
M. Berger, the Prefect of tho Seine, in proposing the 
toast, congratulated Ills hearers on the fact that now 
the noise alone of its ffitos interrupts the laborious calm 
of the Hfitel de Ville; and then ascribed it to the 
President Napoleon’s efforts and devotedness, that 
citizens were at length permitted to set aside all the 
interests of politics and speak of the interests of Paris 
only. The President replied in a dexterous speech 
which was well received. One passage in it, however, 
gave rise-to much comment: "To tell me, he said, 
“ that France haa beheld her prosperity increase during 
the last two years, is to address to me the eulogium 
which touches me the most. At present 1 am happy to 
be able to admit that calm has returned to men’s minds; 
that the dangers which existed two yonrs back have 
disappeared; and that, notwithstanding the uncertainty 
of matters, a future is reckoned on, because, it is felt 
that if modifications are to take place, they will be 
accomplished without trouble.” After the banquet, the 
magnificent salons of tile Hfitel de Yille. which are 
unique in Europe, were thrown open to between five 
and six thousand guests. Bauds of music were stationed 
in the Salle des Fites, the Salle dn Trfine, and the great 
ball-room; and the danoing was kept up with great 
spirit tul four o’clock in the morning. 

General Schramm, the Minister ofwar, has demanded 
an extraordinary credit of 3,218,501 francs, for the 


expenses during tho first six months of 1851 of tho 
army of occupation in Home. He stated, that it was 
impossible as yet to predict the precise moment when 
the presence of the French troops may be dispensed 
with. 

A Bill has been introduced into tho Assembly by 
M. de Montaleiubert, (pv the better observance of the 
Sabbath. ( 

A Bill introduced into the National Assembly by the ' 
Minister of War, for an extraordinary credit of eight 
millions and n half of francs to meet the expenses of the 
levy of -10,000 men which is to compose tho army of 
reserve on the north-eastern frontier of France, was 
referred to a cynmittee, who made a report, drawn up 
by M. Remusat, proposing that the Bill should l>e 
adopted, but at the same time proposing that tho 
Assembly shall adopt a resolution declaring its convic¬ 
tions that in the questions which divide Germany at 
fills moment, the policy of neutrality, Ruch as is expressed 
and defined in the Message of the President of the 
Republic, is the only policy suitable to France. On 
the report being mad e to the Assembly, the proposition 
was adopted without any debate. 

The affairs of Germany have been greatly tranquillisod 
by a convention concluded at Olmuts on the 29th of 
November, between tho ministers of Austria end Prussia. 
It was agreed that the Prussian troops should co-operatu 
with the Federal armies for the restoration of the 
electoral authority in Hesse j that a Prussian commis¬ 
sioner should proceed with a Federal commissioner to 
the Duehy of Holstein to summon the insurgonts to 
lay down their arms; and that in the event of refusal, 
a body of Prussian troops would join with the Federal 
forces in tho necessary coercive measures. The question 
of the internal constitution of Germany was reserved for 
the Free Conferences of Dresden, which commenced on 
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According to the report of the chief of the police .in 
New York, there were more than 10,000 persons 
arrested for misdemeanours and felonies in that city 
during the past three months, where there are alaS 4267 
licensed drinking-houses, ana 718 unlicensed dit^p l 

There are at present seventeen lines of submarine 
telegraph at work in the United States under the 
Hudson, Harlem, Connecticut, and Delaware rivers. 

The number of immigrants who arrived in New York 
during the month of October, amounted to upwards of 
30,000. 

At Quccnsborough, North Carolina, a man named 
M‘Brick- was lately sentenced to receive twenty lashes 
and to be exposed in the pillory —become he tecu an 
abolitionist. 

Near Victoria, Texas, the Indians have committed 
several murders of late, and carried off two daughters of 
Mr. Thomas, who were fcurfully outraged, and after¬ 
wards found nearly dead in the woods. 

An instance of summary justice by Lynch Late has 
taken place at Georgetown,' in California. A man, 
named Devine, had taken to gambling, and as he was 
in the habit of losing his money, his wife hid all that 
came into her possession. One day, having lost all his 
money, he demanded the money she had hid. She 
refused to deliver it if he intended to use it in gambling, 
whereupon Devine threatened to kill her. As he seized 
his.gun, she blew out the candle and lied into another 
room. He, however, discharged it at her. The contents 
passed through tile door, and killed her. An enraged 
crowd, sevoral hundred strong, assembled forthwith, set 


Devine on a horse, and rode him off to a tree. Here 
they made him kneel upon the bone’s back, put the 
rope around his neck, and drove the horse on, leaving 
him hanging from the brafichof the tree. 

A tcmble steamboat disaster occurred at San Fran¬ 
cisco on the 29th of October, by which a number of 
lives were destroyed, variously estimated at from 
seventy-five to a hundred. This was canted by the 
explosion of the boiler of the steamer Sagamore, which 
took place just as she was leaving her wharf for Stockton. 
A large number of passengers were on board. Human 
bodies and masses of timber were at once scattered in 
every direction. The boat was a complete wreck, and 
from her fragments were taken the dead and dying, 
mutilated in the most shocking manner. The master of 
the boat was blown a distance of fifty feet into the water. 
He escaped with his life, but not without considerable 
injury. The cause of this dreadful waste of human life 
has not been ascertained. 

An attempt was made on the life of General Belxa, 
President of Bolivia, on the 6th of September, while 
walking with Colonel Laguna, President of the Senate, 
Don Augustine Morales, and others, when a student 
named Sotomayer fired a pistol, which wounded Bciza in 
the face. As he fell, another pistol was fired by Morales, 
but the boll only slightly grazed him. Some slight 
attempt at a revolution appears subsequently to have 
been made, hut without success. The President of the 
Senate was implicated in the conspiracy, condemned to 
be shot, and executed on the 13th of September. Morales 
and Sotomayer have also been condemned to death. 


NARRATIVE 0E LITERA TURE AND ART. 

THE question of a possibility of English copyright in books by foreign writers hiis again been raised in the 
courts, and a derision pronounced iu the very tfieth of that which was last recorded. Vice-Chancellor 
Knight Bruce has declared that the object of the Act of Anne 'must hare been, to promote literature in 
general. Thu Court of Exchequer has declared that the object of tbo Act could on It/ hare been to protect 
the rights of British authors exclusively. Between these two decisions a Court of Error will shortly have 
to pronounce, whou there surely can be little doubt that the strict construction of the Copyright Act 
will be adhered to, and the decision of the Exchequer affirmed. In such case it will be hardly possible to 
avoid the necessity of fresh legislation ou the subject, and it is desirable that the opportunity should not 
be lost of placing the entire law affect' eg an author's rights in England on a more satisfactory basis than it 
roots upon at present. • _ 


There havo.boon few bonks of the higher class among 
the publications of the post month. The most pro¬ 
minent have been an excellent translation of Eckcrinann’s 
Conversations with Goethe; a treatise on the diffusion 
of Chfiatianity in Ceylon, by Sir James Emerson 
Tennent. with the opportune and valuable moral that 
general education is the only sound basis or preparative 
for intelligent religion; a somewhat olaborate dissertation 
on the Dynamical Theory of the Earth, by Mr. Tucker 
Bitchic ; a republication of Disraeli’s Commentaries ou 
the Reign of Charles the First, revised by the author, 
with a preface by his son -, and a volume of Corre¬ 
spondence of Sir Isaac Newton and Professor Cotes, 
curiously ulustrativo of the philosopher’s life and 
history. 

But Christmas has brought its usual supply (though 
Bomewhat less abundant than in former years) of picto¬ 
rial volumes, and gift-books adapted to the season. The 
most rich in point of engravings is Mr. Alaric Watts’s 
Lyrics of the Heart, which comes nearer to the graphic 
wealth of the Stothard and Turner illustrations of 
Bogors’s poems, than any hook which has been published 
recently. Another pretty present is Christmas with the 
Poetot with woodcuts by Mr. BiAet Foster. Another is 
Wrinyeo Thoughts, being a serits of illuminated pictures of 
birds^by Mr. Owen Jones. The author of “Mary Barton” 
it- Moorland Cottage, Mr. Thackeray The 

*SC?»3!*, 0 . n Fhine, and Mr. Leigh Hunt a volume 
of Table-Talk, to promote tho good feeling and mirth of 
the season; Mr. Richard Doyle, with the same praise¬ 
worthy purpose, has Illustrated afresh the Story of Jack 
J™J™ Giants, with very marvellous and peculiar 
“Jwtcog* of the wonders of nursery and feiiy land; 
and Mr. Buskin has had the help- of the same ingenious 


pencil in setting forth a not less marvellous or 
delightful Legend of the Kina of the Golden Hirer. 

To enumerate the mere titles'nf the pamphlets which 
have been suggested lif the Papal Aggression, would 
more than fill th#wholc of the present sheet. But we 
must not omit to recerd that Doctor I’usey has come 
forward with a Letter, vindicating the practice of con¬ 
fession, asserting that whenever it .is freely sought he 
administers it, that he has done this most extensively, 
and that he looksupon the popularity of the practice, 
since he moved i& it, as the manifest work of God. 

The tales called Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey 
have been republished, with a preface by tho author of, 
“Jane Eyre,”in which she avows herself a woman,states 
that tbo names of Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell, were 
assumed by three sisters, daughters of a clergyman in 
Yorkshire, and that of these she is now herself the only 
survivor. - The hrief narrative of the early ambition 
and premature death of Ellis and "Acton Bell is a very 
sad one. _ 


The month has produced no dramatic novelty, the 
theatres being occupied with preparations for their 
Christmas entertainments, produced as Usual on “ boxing 
night ” the 26th, and consisting <ff burlesque extrava¬ 
ganzas and pantomimes. 

Mr. Bartley, after appearing in his old character of 
Falstaff before the Queen at Windsor, has repeated it 
several times at the Princess’s Theatre. 

The " Grand National Concerts ’* at Her Majesty's 
Theatre have beta. brought to a close, after having,' it 
is understood, "been attended with considerable pecuniary 
loss to tite body of amateurs by whom they were 
carried on. 
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COMMERCIAL RECORD. the btook Ami share markets. 

' ' ' . ... Oitg, Pet-. 27. 

BANKRUPTS. A steadily Improving tendency was manifested in the English 

&ran the Gaertte of Non. 29.«-Josrph Curl, East-Windi, i Block * Market at die commencement of tlie mouth. A good 
-Norfolk, grocer.—T hohas Dyson, Bradford, Yorkshire, linen- many operations, chiefly baaed upon the more fovonrablc aspect 
draper,—M organ Powmll Edwards, Tredegar, Monmouth- of Continental polities, wore entered into, and the price of Clon- 
‘ shire, linendraper.—A nnGhavEs, Snaith, Yorkshire, Innkeeper, sols went gradually up from 90} to }, at which it stood on the 

_Wii.uAU JlAuKN*TT,Courlond-grove, Clapham, and Lavender- 29th nit., to 88}, whloh it reached on the 12th lust. On that 

hill, Wands worth-road, builder.— William Strange, sen,, day the dividend of 80*. was taken off tlie price, making the 
Navarinn-gruve, Dalalon, bookseller,—R obert John Wallis, quotation 96| to 9T. Tho market than remained very steady 
Loiiglilwrnuglq Leicestershire, wlneandsplrlt merchant.—C iuuh- till yesterday, when the unexpected intelligence of the. Ilauk of 
■Kiriicu Ware, York, saddler. England having raised its rate of discount from 21 to 1) per cunt. 

Dec. H. Numa HRUTOx,Prince»-Btrect,nanover-sqnare, tailor, caused a fall from 97$ to 96J. To-day the market leaves off with 
—llEiniv Matthew East, Mark-lane, City, stationer.—J our a steadier appcaraticc at 96$ to j ex. dlv. 

Firth, X^eda, linen-draper.— Johk Gollop, IleamiRster, Dorset- The Railway Share Market has been tho aoene of grout 
shiro, hbllder.— John Moons,- Nottingham, cabinet-maker.— aetlvity. Very extenslvo speculations have been entered into, 
Rioiiaru Nortiiovrb, Skinner-street, Bishopsgwte-street, ami besides a large genuine business, and prices of ail descriptions 
Cheapside, City, lint-manufacturer.— Rocket Risiso, Frith- liave experienced a marked rise. The llank measure of yester- 
strect, Soho, and Lower Berkelcy-strcct, booksoller,—Iliesnv day, aiwvo referred to, caused a rapid foil in this market also, 
•Burra, Woolwich, Kent, Unendrapcr.— James Smith, Darlington, but prices to-day are recovering. 

Durham, hoot-maker. 

Dec . 6. Hkbukkt Tewson Baires, Camdcn-road, Camden STOCKS. 

Now Town, liuond rapnr. —Geoho k Blakky, Lincoln, dealer in ---- 

purfomory.—IlEHur livens, Brighton, builder.—J ambs Carter, Prloo durin* d>* Month. 

Manchcster-tcrrace, Kilburn, builder.—M ary Ann Collinbox, ' :- 

Mlddlo-road, Brlxton, mUIlner.— William Solomon Co win a, Hifken. Lowml j Leteu. 

Bishopsgate-street without, and Ncw-street, Dorset-squaiv, —, . 

grocer.— Thomas Davey, Liskoard, Cornwall, seedsman.— Three per Cent. Consols . . 98} 96} |96jex.div 


STOCKS. 


PricM duiins to* Month. 


Three per Cent. Consols 
Three per Cent. Kednccd 


Ironmonger.— Joseph Harter, Ponsonhy-place,’VttuxliaH-hridge- 
road, coat-merchant.— Wiluam Hetoate, Watford, Nortliamp- Ind 
tonshire, and Chardstock, Dorsetshire, brickmaker. — James Sou 
Jolley and William Jaocsoh, Wigan, Lancashire, acetic acid Ext 
manufacturers.— Richard Kaye, Liverpool, butcher.— Freds- Ind 

rick Gealr Monserrat, Cheltenham, wine and spirit merchant.- 

—Samuel Fkarse, Topsham, Devonshire, coal-merchant. — 
Abraham Provost, Peterborough, limuidraper. — William 
Stanton, Buckingham, watchmaker. 

Dec. 10. Auolph Brbend, and Isidore Blookenthal, * w 
W oymoiith-plaoe, New-Kont-roadj cigar-merchants. — Johx „ 
Palmer Burnell, Moorgate-street, and Coleman-atreet, City, j" 
eartlienwaro dealer, — Gerard Bouton, Whitechapcl-ruud, 
llnendrapcr.— Edwaud Caldwell, Manchester, share-broker.— 
Edmund Chadwick, Manchester, starch manufacturer.—Jon* **"{ 

Curd, Grove-street, Camden Town, cheesemonger.— Nathaniel *1™ 
John Hone, Reading, Berkshire, common-brewer.— Alexander 
Honeymak, Deptford, builder. — James Kith, Crewkernc, 
Somersetshire, wine and apirit merchant,— William Simpson, 
Manchester, starah manufacturer.—G rouge Mortimer Smith, fJV 
Ironhridge, Shropshire, bookseller. 

Dec. 18. Simon Berkaud, Warwlck-strcet, Regent-street, iB 
embroiderer.— William Cousins, Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, Yr 
coach-builder. — Henby Matthew East, Mark-lane, City, — 
stationer.— Giles Eckeksley, Tyldesley, Lancashire, victualler. ou 

— Christo pliKR Grinpell and James Grace, Jermyn-atreet, - 

St. James’s, licensed victuallers.— Saul Inoahells, March, 
Cambridgeshire, machinist.— Georoe Johnstone, Newbury, 
Berkshire, publican. — James Letts, Leamington Priors, 
Warwickshire, miller. T1 

Dee. it George Bonny, Gravesend, licensed victualler,— the r 


Bank Stock . 
India Stock 
South Sea Stock 
Exchequer Bills 
India Bonds . 


98} 96} 96Jpx.<1iv" 

97} 05} 074 

99} 974 984 

7}! ?! ' Hi 

2114 211 . 213} 

271 268 271 

1 108} 108 108} 

jGtis.prrtf. 03*. prrn.M*. prm. 
jHHs.prni. SO*, prm. 8!t*. pnu. 


RAILWAYS. 


PMd. 


llighett. 

Lowest. 

Lateat. 

so 

Caledonian 

' m 

95 

10 * 

20 

Saatera Counties . . 

6} 


« 

„ 25 

Great Northern 

18} 

14? 

17} 

*100 

Great Western . 

80 

71} 

77 

100 

Lancashire and Yorkshire 

604 

49 

57 

50 

Leeds and Bradford . 

96A 

94} 

9ti 

100 

London and Brighton 

86 

841 

87 

1(X> 

London and Northwestern 

s 

118} 

128 

100 

London and 3. Western . 

HOf 

69 

76 

100 

Midland .... 

B0l 

41} 

47 

17* 

North Staffordshire 

104 


9 i 

«0 

Booth Eastern , 

Mi 

20} 

29} 

as 

York, Nawc, and Berwick 

19} 

16J 

18} 

60 

York and North Midland . 

24f 

. 22} 

22} 


CORN MARKET. 

Mark Lorn, Dec. 27. 

There has been scarcely any fluctuation In this market during 
the month. During tho first fortnight price* wore held flrmly, 


Geo non Lea, Upper Belgrave-place, Pinftico, and N unhead- hut Bince then the market, both for 1 English and Foreign 
lane, Peckham-rye, coal-merchant. ■- Thomas Matthews, Wheat, though the quantity of the former on sale Is for from 
Kenilworth, Warwickshire, licensed- victualler.— George May, largo, has been a shade weaker. The London Wbekly averages 


Carsitoratreet, Chaucery-lono. builder.— Samuel Moyer, Old- hut announced are as follow 
street, St. I.iike’s, llnciulrapci'.— John Pullen, Powls-place, Wheat, per quarter, 19*. Id. 
Great Ormond-atreet, lodging-house keeper.— George Steels, Barley, 26*. 84 
Durham, grocer. Oats, IS*, 84 

Dec. SB Jakes Mathew, Consdale, Norwich, draper—- 
Thomas Ryans, Feo Dittim, Cambridgeshire, innkeeper.— PROVISIONS—l. 


The London Wbekly averages 


hut announced are as follows:— 

Wheat, iter quarter, 49*. id. 1-Flour, Town made, delivered. 
Barley, 28*. 84 [ per 290 lbs., 87*. tq 40*. 

Oats, IS*. 84 I 

PROVISIONS— latest wholesale pbioes. 


Samuel JBPYRYBS, Elthom, Kent, maltster.— William Layoock, Bacon, per cwt., Watorford, 86*. I Hams, per owl.—York or Cum- 


Llverpool,tarn merchant.—J ohn Lindsay,N eath, Glamorgan- ___ ... .... _, 

shiro, grocer.—S eptimus Frederick Martyn, Bishop AuakMnd, Beef, per 8 lbs., mid. to prime, 66 *. to 66 *. 

Durham, draper.— Charles Robinson, Liverpool, soil-maker.— 2*. 44 to 3*. 44 Mutton, per 8 lbs, mid. to 

John Vollkh, Landport, Hampshire, builder.— Samuel Wjl- Butter, per owt, Dorset, 84*. to prime, 2*. lOd. to 3*. 104 
LETT, sen, Cheltenham, plumber. ’ 98*.; Limerick, 72*. to 78*. PotiHoes, per ton.—York Re- 

Dec. 24. John BabBK*, Raton Loeon, Bedfordshire, builder, cheese, per ewt, Cheshire, 80*. gent’s, 90s. to 100*. ; Scotch, 
—Henry Hamrr, Blaekniars-road, Unendrapcr. — John Nix to 74*.; Wiltshire, 40*. to 66*. to 89*. 

Harlow, Ramsgate, wine merchant— Charles Marson, New- 41 *. pork, per Bibs, 2*. 4d. to 4*. 

market, CambridgesMre.—G eOBOB Mii.ton, Kllzaheth-terraoc, Eggs, English, per 120,9s. fid. Vaal, per 8 lbs, 2*. fid. to 81 . fid. 
Liverpool-read, Islington, contractor.—J on s Buboovne Pillin 

and Georgs Alfred Pillin, Peatherstonc-buildings, Uolbom, GROCERY—latest wholesale prices. 

Dee. 27. ’fbrdiriok Young, North-place, Klngsland-road, ® oe ®*! *TS' Grenada, Sago, per owt.—Pearl, Xe.tyl. 

cheesemonger. — WilUiak Mitchell and William Binns, „ ' r° T, . rw —a _1 

Barnsley, Yorkshire, iron-founders.-JosHUA Unwin, Bradford, Coffee, .jwcwt^Gwxl ard. sugw, par jw^-Oood »»wn. 
stnlf-mannfoeturer. — John Barker. Nowcastie-unon-Tvne. native yeylon, 86*. to 66*. Jamaica, IH*. to 99a, Yell 


to 46*.; Belfast, 42*. to 44*. 
Beef, per 8 lbs, mid. to prime, 
2*. 4d. tO 3*. 4d. 


beriaad, 74*. to Big .; Irish, 

66*. to 66*. 

Mutton, per 8 lbs, mid. to 


Potatoes, per ton.—York Re¬ 
gent’s, 90*. to 100*.; Scotch, 
66*. to 60s. 

Pork, per 8 lbs, 2*. 4J. to 4*. 
Veal, per 8 lbs, 2*. fid. to 3*. fid. 


memhrt Ufi ‘ elt, ” r - ~ ^ B "““’ S?Tw3C&. toiS. Hava^m.M. toiS, t 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. Rice, per owt.— Carolina, 21*. Tea, per )b.—Good ord. Con- 

Nov. 28. Joun Robert Weight, Leoda, carrier. to 86*.. gou, 1*. 14; foil flavoured 

Dee. 6. JusErn Nvf, MUkpond wharf, Park-rued, Old-Kont- Souchong, 1*. 44 to 2*. 

nMu^machlnisL 1^^^ Mayer, Bateman’s-row, Shoreditch, P* r 18 lba -> 4,1 to 6*-5 Cori »r P«r ton, 13*. fid. to 17*. 


timber merchant. 

Dee. 21. Charles Middleton Kkrnot, West Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, chemist. . 


OILS. 

Pale Seal, per ton, 397. | 


Sperm, 887. 


rubll*k*4«th* Odes No It Wflllngton Stract North. Strand, Printed hr Brntootisr A Etasi, Wbltefrlsn, London. 
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THE TMEE KINGDOMS. 


THE second half of the Nineteenth Century having at length bogun, men are very prono to ask themselves 
_ what new or hopeful prospect it opens with. What with the daily advances of science, and the applica¬ 
tions of tho arts to the purposes of life, in all that relates to material progress the answer coil hardly be 
doubtful. We have built up two great empires during that part of tho century which has passed away, in 
compensation for the empire wo lost at tho close of the century preceding: but a range of far wider dominion 
stretches out for days that are to come, in tho triumphs of future acquisition held forth by scientific discovery; 
in the steamboat, tho railway, the telegruph, tho telescope: in tho steady march of astronomy, chemistry, 
electricity, and steam; in the wondrous development of practical energy in every department of practical 
utility. It is neither possible nor desirable that politics ana morals should keep pace with the consummation of 
physical change thus altering the face of the earth: but even in this direction the world does not seem 
likely to como to any suddon stand. If no very new discoveries have been made of late, several very ancient 
fallacies have at least been exploded. Tho period may heroafter bo emphatically remembered as that in 
which a great many valuable things were/c iwul out. It has been found out, for instance, that u King Mob 
enthroned by street barricades may he quite ns egregious an imposture as a King Louis Philippe crowned by 
tho same process. It lias boon found out that when a people Jose their wits, tho best form of government is 
a military bedlam ; but that when they recover their senses in the smallest degree, soldiers are worse than 
useless in tho business of governing them. The abominable absurdity of such phrases as German unity 
and American equality has been found out. Mr. Hudson and Mr. Fcargua O'Connor have been found out. 
Tho general unwholcsomencBS of dirt (marvellous to sayl has been found out. Puscviaiu lias been found out. 
And, to conclude, it has been found out that what Popery was in the fourteenth it would fain claim to bo in 
the nineteenth century: and free Btates have been put upon their guard against it. 

Nevertheless his Holiness Pio Nono exhibits certainly no sign of retreat at tho approach of our British 
parliament. Ho lias issued a iVcbIi brief under the seal of the Fisherman, severing the united sees of Cloyno 
and. Boss into two separate sees of Boss and Oloyne, and appointing one of tho worst of the Irish bigots to 
rule over the new see. Ho has also clapped poor liariiTlcss Mr. do Yorieour into the Index Expurgatorius. 
Contemporaneously with which events tho Irish Protestant bishops have been loudly esuiplammg of their 
brother bishops in England for not having invited them to take port in the recent Episcopal protest against 
such papal aggression. They declare that the Church of the United Kingdom being one and indivisible, 
no separate branch of it ought to move alone ; they insinuate broadly the suspicion that it is the fact of tho 
Irish branch being tho most exposed to dangur which had thus impelled the English prelates to got out of its 
company; and they avow, for the same reason, their own resolve of cleaving all the more closely to the main 
trank, “with which it is our happiness and tee hope our safety to be identified.” This is frank; and very 
aocomsiodating, as well as soothing, was his grace of Canterbury’s answer; hut nevertheless an impression 
prevails wiAt tho omission was not wholly accidental, and that in protesting against the Roman Catholic 
Church for its insolent encroachment on Protestant England, it was best to keep out of sight that* 
l Church which lias so long been a grievance and unjust burthen on Roman Catholic Ireland. If 

the Protestant faith could have been difihsed by the maintenance of such an establishment, it might linvo 
been well to koop it up even exclusively as a fortress militant for the gradual subjection of Borne. But the direct 
boon “ le result. It has long been useless, even ns a barrack. Gold and iron may be, as Milton 
ouls them, the nerves of war; but, plentifully applied os they hav#boen in the case of tho Irish Church, 


mm 


tho evil auspices of a system which has spoken less from tho altar in accents of peace and charity 
than in powder and shot oat of mouths of iron. Such an eternal trouble, indeed, has hub Establishment 
been to the state; bo fatal to the religion it was meant to promote; so much has its manifest injustice 
scandalised Christianity, scared away tranquillity, and wasted and consumed its own congregations; that, 
viewing all these effects, and seeing how nothing so much as Popery has been promoted by Buch so-coUed 
,)Hteu8iafc ..c Protestantism, it wpibld have taxed the serpentdno cunning of the school of Loyola to devise 
a more subtio or successful Boheme for retaining Ireland within the polo of Borne. A more effective 
aapreeation under cover of a pious aspiration could not have been invented by the Reverend Doctor 


mo uw»r aonorrence of all religious sentiments except thoso of the Church of England. 

_ , 1 a * °“nops sample of Protestant Popery was exhibited on the occasion of a meeting of tho highflyers at 
memsuis Hall, when the Church of England was declared to be in hucIi a condition of “ torpid paralysis,” 
so deserted and crippled,” so “degraded and impotent,” that nothing but Convocation could restore her: 
and a very pretty sample of tho sort of Debating Club ao invoked for the salvation of the Church was this 
moefana .of its advocates. The moanB were noisy discussion, hitter altercation, unscrupulous banning and 
proscribing; mm all for ends no bettor than the erection of a sort of Protestant Holy Office and Index 
rixpuigatonus. The " censuring of books and porsous,” and the enforcement of “ spiritual discipline,” are alone, 
lorsootn, ftcoorc hng to these orators, what will save the Church. It is tee vulgar cry .for power—more power; 
the remedy sorely needed is peace—more peace. The struggle has been long enough in progress 





THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE. 


[JANUARY. 


between the tendency on the one band to contract the ritual in every dijjectiou but that of Rome, and on 
the other to bring -within its embrace every form of spiritual Christianity. “ I wish'" said the good bishop 
Shit'iey, “to sec the doom of the Cbrnxjb made as wide os the doom of Heaven." ' “ 1 utterly abhor,” erics j 
' Doyiiir Biber, “ all religious sentiments, except wlutt I declare to he those of tho Church of England." This 
is ms. issue broadly put; and can an/one believe tho final, determination of it doubtful, who believes in 
the tolerant origin of the Church, and has token part in her simple comprehensive services 1 Show mo tho 
Christian who would fain get to heaven alone, exclaimed the pious Richard Baxter, and Twill show you one 
who will never get there. 

Greatly is it therefore to be deplored, in a state of feeling so rapidly approaching to extremes, that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury should have publicly deprecated any such revision of the prayer-book as would 
Lave a tendency to shut out Romish agreement, and embrace more largely Protestant difference. He does 
so on the ground that H is not a work to be undertaken in a time of excitement, when tho settlement would 
be in accordance with olio of two extreme views, and thus tend to give a triumph to one over the other. But 
men do not think of remedies when there is no complaint; and what'in effect is such an opinion , 

propounded from tho highest place in the Church, but on encouragement to the prime movers 

of Tractarion disaffection to continue their agitation and disturbance. Nor truly do they seem 
disinclined. “ Dear Dr. Puscy ” passes half his time in writing letters to prove that ho is anything but 

Pnsevite; and hardly a day passes that docs not cxldbit some new move in a Jesuitical and quite desperate j 

struggle to keep Mr. Bennett at St. Barnabas. Correspondences between Mi\ Bennott’s churchwardens and \ 
Mr. Bennett’s bishop, showing a wondrous change of tone since bis Holiness of Pimlico put the Premier to : 
the question, have been oozing out in the Timex continually. The in terrorevi is dropped, tho <ul mixericordiam \ 
takes its place; and the bishop is piteously reminded of the “ deprivation of tho means of subsistence,” 
which perseverance in his resolve of accepting Mr. Bennett's resignation will entail on the unhappy minister. 
To which, the bishop, having fortified hiniRclf by prayer, responds, that not finding in the churchwardens’ 
statement any suggestion calculated to change or modify his opinion of the principles which Mr. Bennett 
maintains, and on which he has declared himself unalterably determined to conduct tlio services in his 
cburcheB, he, the Bishop, must persist in accepting his resignation. Whereupon the churchwardens, with a 
kind of blunt humility ask tho bishop what ho means by “principles," and the bishop warily declines reply. 
Then, after a few days’ interval, steps forward Mr. Bennett himself, full of pious horror at the notion that tie 
should ho thought capable of evading his own voluntary proffer to resign. His bishop hod pronounced hirn 
guilty of unfaithfulness to the Church of England, therefore he must -resign. Is it conceived possible tliat 
lie would tako advantage of any point of law to make a bishop amenable to the state, to drag u bishop 
within the civil jurisdiction? Fur from him be the profane thought of such spiritual disobedience. To be 
sure, the some objection would not apply to the dragging even of a bishop within Courts Ewlmaxliral .- 
but it was not for Mr. Bennett to suggest such a thing. Morally, he is under pledge to his bishop; and if 
it is sought, to .make a legal question of that moral obligation, it was not for Mr. Bennett to do it. Neither 
was it for Mr. Bennett, however, to obstruct the zeal of his churchwardens: and Unit they, therefore, may 
“ pursue any further course ip the matter which they may deem advisable,” be will hold over his 
resignation till the 25th of March. 

Such is faithfully the substance of these curious letters, from which any otic who would study the art of 
at once keeping and evading a promise, mid blarneying and bamboozling n bishop, may derive valuable hints. 
It would, nevertheless, have been well that the instruction should not have come from such pre-eminently 
holy men, who ore not, as in their judgments other men almost universally ore, insensible to the higher ethics 
of religion and morality; irreverently regardless of episcopal authority, and impatient of that stringent 
discipline which is the very life of the Church. For one must confess, that, applied to the ordinary affairs of 
life, the policy of Mr. Bennett would have marvellously resembled the morality of a Tartuffis grafted on tho 
practice of on Old Bailey attorney. 

It is a gratifying contrast to»jturn to another class of ministers of tho Church, who have come spiritedly 
m forward in Manchester with a proposit ! on for the establishment of schools on a large and liberal foundation. 
*It is very possible that this pirn has originated in fears, caused by the success of the National Public 
School Association, that the conduct of the bigoted party in the Church may end at last in some to^al 
exclusion of the Church element from the public education of tlio people. • Tho basis of tlio new scheme 
is that of the National Association, its most characteristic feature is that of a general local rate, and it is no 
doubt in tho nature of a compromise between what is called “secular” and mixed education, churchmen 
and non-ehurchmcn. But the compromise is at least statesmanlike and bold. By adoption of a general rata 
it rests upon a large popular basis; its admission of lay control is not less valuable; and its inclusion of 
free schools in which a daily reading‘of the Scripturos is to be provided, but no special religious cieed or 
formulary- taught^ distinctly affirms the principle in educational efforts which churchmen have been most 
reluctant to sanction, and towards the full acceptance of which their co-operation is at present most valuable. 
But the scheme is in two parts—the one for rendering existing schools more efficient, the other for establish¬ 
ment of new schools where voluntary efforts havo been insufficient; and it iB objected to on tho ground that 
employment of a eenornl rate for existine schools would tax tlio dissenter for support of what he conscientiously 


disapproves. There is, however, no devisablo scheme into which some port of this objection does not creep; 
and tlie present plan by no means proposes to dispense with those voluntary contributions by which existing 
schools arc maintained, bat simply to strengthen and complete such efforts. .The evil, incident to the propo¬ 
sition, seems to us accidental and not groat; the good, enormous and vital. It encourages individual effort; it 
admits tho just interference of the state; it invites tho large and liberal control of layman; U respects the 
principles of every sect; it con offend only the prejudices of any. Above all we t hink it to 1ft immediately 
practicable, which is not to be said of any other similar projeot. 

Let but the experiment be made. Once put to trial, wo believe that oil which is doubtfhl in it would 
soon drop off, loaving only its advantages; and that the blessing of such a result would be quite inapproeieblo 
in future arrangements and discussions. For this is tho question of questions. It includes ’vc.iahsm, and 
Shartism; and all the other urns that sro dangerous: and is the only conceivable method of finally deter* 
oining the doubt whioh-is now so sadly disturbing Downing Street* of how finally to doal with the Fopo 
and his Cardinals. 



jakvaky.j the THREE KINGDOMS. 3 

_ -A. legion of tmel%nnil pamphlets that might bo counted by hundreds have rasbed vainly to tho 
ministerial rescue. (Hie doubt is os great and distressing as before Mr. Ridgway let them loose. Tho 
, two groat reviews have also entered the listajof religious controversy: and an odd exemplification of 
i the probable effect of the coming discussion on political parties, that the Quarterly should be recommending 
1 the state to consent to a concordat, with a view to peace with Romo; while the EdinibuiyliM declaring with 
horror that no state ever signed a concordat without signing away some of its rights, and ’ legalising 
usurpation to the advantage of Rome. When established old doctors thus change sides, what hope of 
ugmmient is there among people of no authority 1 Nevertheless it may bo worth while ■ to mention 
wlnit a third doctor remarks in one of the pamphlets—probably tho only ono worth separate mention. 
Doctor Twiss declares conclusively that the Papal Brief constituting the new hierarchy entails in ono of its 
provisions a direct violation of the statute law of the land In reference to the see of Ht, David's; and 
that in its general object of erecting secs for bishops in ordinary, within the dominions of an independent 
sovereign without the consent of the crown, it involves a departure from long established practice 
which iu such matters constitutes the law. The law therefore, it is presumable, will have to apply itself 
to those points; and it is more than probable that a fourth (this timo a Right Reverend) doctor has hit 
accidentally, yet precisely on the head, the legislative nail now shaping in the forge of St. Stephen's, when ho 
tells one of bis “ dear Mr. Archdeacons ” in his diocese of Durham that it may probably be necessary to apply 
sonic restrictions to the future introduction and circulation of I’apal bulls hi this island, to forbid the 
existence of monastic institutions strictly so called, and to prohibit the assumption of episcopal titles 
conferred by Remo and deriving their names from any locality in the kingdom. It would not be unsafe 
to predict that somewhat alter this design will he the plan of ministerial legislation against popery in the 
forthcoming session of the British Imperial Parliament; and that great will be the difficulty, and manifold 
the discontents, in legislating even thus far. 


NARRATIVE OP POLITICS. ; dencc of the duty having hcen charged by means of the 

! label fastened on it.: that article is paper. The absence 
TltE lenders of tho Irish Tenant League having aban- of this label subjects the manufacturer to a tax of 1(M. ; 
doned tho idea of holding county meetings in Down , it used to Ik* HUM. There is but one article subject to 
and Antrim, the plan of the campaign underwent detention for u single moment after the duty has been 
revision, and it was agreed to hold district meetings iu , charged : that article is paper. Yet one would think 
various portions of the two counties. The first of these that it should be the other way, in consequence of 
look place on the 30th December. The attendance was paper bearing the label on the face of it. Hut the con- 
very thin, and iu NowtowmmU, part of the northern ' trary is the faet, for tile Excise obliges the munufaeturer 
estates of the Marquis of Londonderry, the proceed- to keep his paper twenty.four hours before he can send 
ings did not presuit a single feature of novelty. Mr. ! it out; and this time is calculated from tho period when 
Shannon Crawford was unable to attend, lmt wrote a i the officer visits his work. The process of charging the 
■ letter expressive of his view- on the question, which paper is also a peculiar one, for the paper label which 
i fully coincided with the objects of the meeting. j i- posted on must lie dry before tho duty is charged. 

The Irish Poor-law Commissioners have dismissed I When this lias to be done with regard to every dc- 

the Ennistyinon Board of Guardians, on the grounds of' scription of paper and on every ream, and when moreover 
General bad management and repealed note of in- it has to be weighed and wrapped up by the officer, it 
humanity to die pawuere. A shocking instance of the imposes an amount of labour and consumes a quantity 
conduct of these Guardians will be found in the “ House- of time, which is very singular in this so-called free¬ 
hold Narrative" for October last, page 224. trade country. If so much time were uselessly ex- 

The Great Meeting of the Ulster I'roteetant Assn- ponded in the manufacture of any other articles—such 

nation, on the 2nd, from which Irish Protestants ex- as gloves, for instance — it would not. lie allowed to 
fleeted such a vigorous and influential demonstration enntiuue a week, for the voice of the country would be 
against the Roman aggression, proved a failure in point' instantlj raised against it. It is because the paper- 
I of numbers: an extremely thin attendance throughout '• manufacturers are a tfinall body scattered over the • 
the day is apologetically admitted, aud the Northern country, and anOnot concentrated inaparticular locality • 
Whig ascribes the circumstance mainly to the fact that, like tlie manufacturers of Birmingham and Sheffield, 
in Ireland the agitation has been too exclusively clerical. ■ that these unfair restrictions are allowed to continue. 
The resolutions were in character, and passed of course. Mr. Cowan showed tho meeting some paper made in 
‘ The Encumbered Estates .Commissioners carty on ' Gloucestershire from wheat-straw; the cost of the raw 
their proceedings in Dubliu with much activity. Within - material was 2s. a hundredweight, and the tax on the 
the woek ending on the 2nd instant absolute* orders for manufactured A suit is its. 9d. per hundredweight. Sir 
sale were made in eleven cases, and conditional orders Robert Peel took off a duty on cotton which was only 
in twelve others. Further orders for the payment of '■ five-sixteenths or rather less than a third of u penny per 
money out of tho proceeds of sales were made iu fifty- j pound; but here the tax is more than a penny-half- 
five matters, the amount paid being 29,128/., which, : penny per pound; the tax is 700 or 800 per oent on 
with 349,665/. previously paid, makes the total sum I the original value of the article; it is therefore a tax 
distributed by the commissioners 378,793/. During the on labour. In Paris, 30,000 females find employment 
same week eighteen new petitions have been filed, in j iu making paper boxes; so that in that metropolis small 
fifteen of them the owners being also the petitioners, : purchases arc presented, not in wliite-brown paper, but 
and the total number of petitions filed in the court to j in ulegant little boxes; those boxes come into this 
the 2nd instant is 1,477. The fresh batch of petitions ' country at 10 per cent, on their value, but if they were 
present the same melancholy array of enormous lia» made in this country they would be taxed 200 per cent, 
butties and inadequate assets exhibited by the vast on the value of the material.” Mr. Cassell, a publisher, 
majority of those which have hitherto been brought showed the injurious manner in which the tax affected 
under the operation of this court. cheap literature; he was publishing a history of Eng- 

A'numerous meeting, on the subject of the Duly on land for tho working classes, which was brought out tn 
J aper, eras held at the London Tavern on the 2nd sixpenny vqlumes; and when the work was completed 
instagt. Mr. Cowan, M.P., presided, and, in his opening the tax paid to the Government would not be less than 
speech, _ forribly sketched- the oppressive limitations 2001. If tho tax were repealed, it would enable the 
which clog me manufacturer-- publishers of cheap literature to employ and pay the 

1 At the beginning of the century there were twenty- first authors of the day, and to issue their publications 
seven exoweable articles; -of which there remain but in a neat and handsome garb that -would adorn the 
six or seven at the present time. Of these there is "but shelves of the working clssses. He could tell them that 
one article which bean on the face of it primk fade evi- there was nearly 3001. of taxation upon every impression 
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M bamboozled with cant and balderdash; they would appointment or of dissutisfaction; but we deem that we 
deiaand good &nd sound literature, and if it were given - owe it to the Church In which we bear office, to guard, 
tfrthem they would understand it. As it is they prefer os far as iifin our power, against a separation being 


and mode between the component parts of tho Nation a 


the translation of French literature to our own 
trashy writing. In his own case, he had (rive 
Working Man's Friend an opportunity to the 
classes to write in that periodical for themseh 


classes to write in that periodical for themselves; and form of designation employed in youT, address was 
the result had. been, that *596 articles had been furnished adopted inadvertently, and not from a design to diRClaim 
by the working men of England in the course of ten a connection with the provinces of Arxgagn and Dublin, 
months. ^ He. had not been able to insert tho whole of And we trust that wo may reckon on having the aid, 
those articles, but he had printdd and published 130 of the sympathy, and the prayers of the Archbishops and 
them, all of winch had been contributed by blacksmiths, Bishops of the provinces of Canterbury and York in 
colliers, and almost all sorts of working men. To those whatever difficulties and dangers may yet. await our 
men he had awarded prizes and 130 books in payment portion of the Church.^—-The Archbishop of Canterbury 
, of their writing, and 130 volumes had been given away. in his answer, dated the 31st of December, and 
In uo case had he been called upon in the distribution addressed to the Archbishop of Armagh, says:— 44 T am 
for a low class of literature, but on the contrary for the anxious to assure your Grace, and my other Right 
y wy highest that could be commanded. It was evident, | Reverend brethren in Ireland, that this designation did 
therefore, that if the working classes possessed a cheap 1 not originate in any desire to represent ourselves as a 
and healthy literature they would buy their magazine separate body, but was employed solely because in the 
or newspaper to read at home instead of going into all present instance ‘ the movement of the common adver- 
sorts of places to spend their money/* sary' was immediately directed against ourselves. It 

Mr. Holyo&ke moved, as an amendment, an addition did not appear to any of the Bishops whom I had the 
to the original resolution, to the effect of adding the opportunity of consulting, that wc could properly 
repeal of the newspaper stomp and advertisement duty invite the Irish Bishops to complain of an aggression 
to that of the duty on paper. Mr. Milner Gibson sup- which only affected tho Church in England. At the 
ported tho enlarged proposition, which was put and same, time, I am ready, for my own part, to ocknow- 
camed by acclamation. < ledge that the document would have been more correctly 

Ihero have been several other meetings on the same worded if it had been written in the name of the English 
sytyect in the provinces. In the Town Council of Bir- Archbishops and Bishops of the United Church of 
minghom, on the 7th, Alderman Baldwin moved tho England and Ireland. It would have been better to 
adoption of a petition to Parliament against the taxes ; have indited, an inharmonious sentence, than to haw 
on paper and advertisements, and the stamp-duty on \ given ground for tho apprehensions expressed in your 
newspapers; especially founding his caso on the griev- Grace's letter. I will take an early opportunity of 
ances in connexion with the paper-tax, which he himself communicating the letter to my episcopal brethren, 
as a manufacturer effectively pointed out. Mr. Baldwin who at present are dispersed in their various dioceses, 
stated that if tho paper-tax were repealed?he alone could But I can venture to say, in their behalf, that we all 
giye employment to five hundred additional persons consider the Irish branch of the United Church to be so 
within twelve months. Mr. Charles Sturge seconded closely identified with our own,' that if one member 
the motion, and spoke especially against the penny- suffers the otht r cannot fail to suffer with it; and that 
stamp. Alderman Smith and Alderman Martineau op- in all cases where co-operation is desirable or practicable, 
posed the motion, as more fitting for the consideration wc shall be ready to act with your Grace and the other 
of the Chamber of Commerce.. Alderman Muntz dc- Irish prelates as an united bocly/* 
olored against the principle of giving up altogether the The Irish Prelates have since presented an address to 
discussion of such subjects: the town of Birmingham the Queen, chiefly relating to the above subject. Tn 
pays a larger proportionate share of the paper-duty than conclusion they pray that, il whatever may bo the de¬ 
an v ernnmunih' in IIia omnim TVi« __ a _:____/•_s__i 


limre was a meeting oflorkefcar^Baper-manufacture ea, that one and the name legislative protection may be 
at Leeds, on the same date, at'which resolutions against extended to both branches of the Church in common." 


the tax were unanimously passed. 


A meeting of the lay members of the Church, of 


M|, . ■» | . , * T, , , -*«■ MIS. "V ‘“VIHUllO K* VliU VUWVU V* 

™ -Prelates or the Established Church in Ireland England, in the districts of St. Paul’s and 8t. Barnabas, 
have addressed a letter to tho Arehbishqp of Canterbury in the parish of St. George's, Hanover Square,'was 


complaining, that in the recent addresses of the English held on the 8th, for tho purpose of addressing the 
*° “ er Majesty, they desfepssted themselves the Bishop of London against the Romish Practices still 
archbishops and bishops “of tho Church of England,” carried on in those churches. Mr. 3. G. Harris, the 
in place of ^ the united Church of England andlreland,” chairman, after going into the details of those Koman- 
according to the act of George the Third, uniting the ising practices, concluded by stating, that oil of them 
Lhurenes of England and Ireland into one Protestant were still carried out, save the lighting of candles, and 
establishment. The complainants say:—“We have it behovod them to request the Lord Bishop of London 
painfully felt that, of J4te yews, as well in legislating on to at once exercise his authority in removing evils 
ecclesiastical affair* as on many public occasions, a utterly repugnant to tho true principles of Christianity, 
disposition has been manifested to regard the Irish Mr. Frceth, in moving the adoption of an address to the 
provinces of the United ^hurch as if they did not form Bishop of London, observed that the doctrines of Mri 
mi integral portion of the one Church of the nation. Bennett had caused amongst his own ftmily much 
• “^. C0 i UMn0US “f® sTuih branch of the Church unhappiness and estrangement. He moved an address, 
is peculiarly exposed to the attacks of its enemies; and thanking the bishop for “the Ann and decisive manner ” 
we arc on that aeco . it the more apprehensive of any in which be had persisted in his acceptance of Mr. 
step being taken which has a tendency, oven in Bennett’s resignation;' stating; that the ceremonies 
appearance, to dissociate our provinces aim bishoprics introduced by sir. Bennett wore still continued, with 


_ ... V . , - ' : — y V* wmuiuuitr I mi. tiusHugM, mill ujr utu.1 muuiiueriOB ui Bupurau> > 

uon witn us, Du. have styled thomsclvcs by a name I Several speakers warmly denied the charges against 
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i Mr. Bennett, and ono of them, Mr. Gibson, as a member Hall on the 14th. Mr. Henry Hoare presided. An 
of Mr. Bennett's congregation, regretted that so' good address to the Queen was moved by Mr. Dudley 
a matt _ should have been spoken of in sudh unchristian Perceval, and seconded by Dr. Biber, praying, upon n 
and bitter toms by persons professing themselves variety of considerations, efatedatmeet'length, that her 
{ to be members of the Church of England. He had Majesty, “ agreeably to the solemn? pledge given at her 
! bocn a constant attendant at 6t. Barnabas, mnd he coronation, would issue her royal licence to the Convo- 
1 declared that he never witnessed what were called cations of Canterbury and York, on their next as- 
Romaniaing mummeries. The proceedings were repeat* lombliug according to custom at the commencement of 
edly interrupted by noise and uproar, but ultimately the session of Parliament, in order, that, upon their 
the address was adopted by a large majority. advice, and her Majesty’s assent, such steps might bo 

A letter from the Bishop of Durham, on the subject of token os should be best calculated not only to vindicate 
the Papal Aggression, has been published. It is the Church of England from the recent aggression of 
addressed to the Archdeacon of Linduforae ; aud indicates the See of Rome, hut to provide for the suppression 
the measures which, in the writer’s opinion, are called within the Church of unsound doctrine of every descrip- 
for at the present time. On this head the bishop says: tion, by reason of whieh the Church is grievously 
—“ I am persuaded that no wish exists generally for divided, as well for the development of her internal 
any measure but what self-defence requires. An out* resources in such wise as might best enable her to do 
rageous attack has been made upon us; but I trust her proper work ita promoting the salvation of souls, 
adequate rRans may be devised for our own security with- and in dispelling the mists of ignorance, error, and 
out disturbing the free exercise of religion by others or superstition, by the bright beams of Christ's holy 
infringing their rights of conscience. It surely cannot gospel.” An amendment was moved by the Bev. W. 
be necessary to the maintenance of these great ends that Cox, and seconded by Mr. J. J. Cummins, to the effect 
a foreign potentate should be permitted to insult a great that the independent action of Synods or Convocation 
nation, trample upon the rights of the sovereign as is not sanctioned by the laws of England ; that it ig the 
secured bv law, aud disturb the peace and good order of prerogative of the Crown to convene both Houses of 
the Established Church. In order to prevent such evils. Convocation, to deliberate upon such matters as may be 
• it may be necessary to provide somo restrictions upon committed to them, but that it is equally the right of 
| the introduction and circulation of Papal bulls in this the Crown to prevent them from being made the arena 
; island; and to prohibit the nsxumption.of episcopal titles of parly discussions, us they have heretofore been, 

, conferred by Home and deriving the name from any j and would undoubtedly become again; and that in the 
[ place in this country. It may also be desirable to present agitated state of the Church, it would not 
forbid the existence of monastic institutions, strictly so conduce to pcaee or concord, were the Houses of Convo- 
called; nor can the residence of any Jesuits appear cation to be permitted to discuss any question of faith 
I otherwise than injurious among Scotch and English or discipline of the Church of England, as already settled 
I Protestants. That order is well known to have shown by her articles and formularies. After u long debate 
itself so dangerous, that it was suppressed by Clement the amendment was negatived, and the original address 
X.1V. in 1773, with the approbation of all wise and good . carried by a great majority. 

. men. Wliat species or umouut of merit may liavcl A great meeting of the friends of the Liberal and Free- 
brought .them again into favour at Borne, 1 profess I trade interests in the manufacturing districts of Lanca- 
niyself unable to determine : but I am sure you will j shire aud Yorkshire was held on the 23d at Manchester, 
agree with me, that a body oi men whose principles and mainly for the purpose of licariug addresses from the 
conduct have been so justly reprobated in Catholic representative^of the largest of those constituencies upon 
countries cannot be looked upon as desirable neighbours the present aspect of public affairs previously to the 
among Protestants like ourselves.” opening of Parliament. The chief speakers Mere 

A A'eu> Romish Bishopric has been formed in the Messrs. Milner Gibson, Cobden, and Bright. Mr. 
south of Ireland, the late uuited diocese of Cloyne and . Milner Gibson drew attention to the successful issue of 
Boss having, at tlio earnest prayer of Dr. Murphy, the I the policy supported by Mr. Cobden and his friends, in 
present bishop, been divided by the Pope into two; reference to the national finances, and attributed the 
Dr. Murphy to remain Bishop of Cloyne, and the Bev. leaning towards reduction of taxation shown by the 
Dr. llyan, parish priest of Middleton, having been present government to the influence of the Council of 
appointed to the diocese of Boss. The bull for the the Free-trade party, lie declared himself opposed to 
consecration of the new bishop has arrived, and is in the dealing with taxation upon the narrow grounds of 
hands of Dr. Slattery, the Roman C'uthuhc Archbishop whether there was a surplus or a deficiency, and wished 1 
ofCushcl. . to see it based gipon* well-considered principles. He j 

A correspondence, on the subject of Mr. Bennett's then enumerated several taxes which might be reduced * 
resignation of the incumbency of St. Paul’s and St. without losing revenue. He instanced the taxes on tea ! 
Barnabas, has been published. Sir John llurington and coffee; and, referring to the rumoured abolition of 
and Mr. Gibson, on behalf of the Congregation, wrote the window tax, he censured the proposed substitution 
to _Mr. Bennett on the 7tli instant, objecting to his of a house tax. He then gave an eloquent summary of 
resignation, on the ground tliat it was not valid in law ; the arguments itt favour of tho abolition of taxes upon 
that it was a mere promise, inadvertently made, and knowledge, and udvocated the removal of the stamp, 
should not he followed up. Mr. Bennett, in reply, advertisement, and paper duties.' Mr. Gibson and Mr. 
declared that he repudiated the temporal law as binding Bright dwelt chiefly upon tho panic about Papal 
on tho conscience in spiritual matters; that though lie Aggression ; and Mr. Bright stated that all the most 
should he found wrong in temporal law, he would not widely-circulated local puper^ in Lancashire and York- 
foregu his obedience to the far higher court of Gpd, and shire, and tho adjacent counties of the East and North, 
to the Bishop’s judgment that lie is guilty of unfaith- huvo refused to give any countenance to the cry, and in 
fulness to the Church of England: and that he would many instances have boldly and resolutely opposed it. 
therefore sign the legal documents of resignation on tho Mr. Cobden marked tho difficulty and incongruity of 1 
25th of Much.. The congregation then applied to the legislation on the subject, bv a prominent statement of 
Bishop of London, prop wing that he should “ specify the qualification for a spiritual, war with the alleged 
what, ,in the administration of the services at St. Paul’s aggressor, of our House of Commons—containing its 
and St. Barnabas, ho wished to be altered, omitted, or forty or fifty Roman Catholics, (and more of them 
supplied.” They said that they desired to try in the coming from Ireland,) an Independent or two, three or 
Ecclesiastical Courts those questions for wluch Mr. four Unitarians, a Quaker, ana the prospect of a Jew. 
Bennett had been .pronounced unfaithful to the Church Ho concluded by a reference to his own public career, 
of England; and to raise those questions with the least Alluding to his having been called a disappointed demn- 
possible delay and expense, admitted the facts in an goguc, lie said: “ Tins disappointed demagogue wonts 
amicable spirit, contending not for victory but truth, no public employment: if I did, I might have had it 
The. Bishop, howevor, closed the correspondence by before now. 1 want no favour, ana, as my friend 
declining, through his secretary, to accede to the request. Bright says, no title. I want nothing that any govenv 
A numerously attended meeting, huviug for its object meat or auy party can give *mc; and if I am in the 
the Revival of Convocation, was held at Freemasons’ House of Commons at all, it is to give my feeble aid to 
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Mit advancement of certain questions, on which I have reflecting that they would not he legible, she, by a great 
strong convictions. Deprive me of that power; tell me effort, managed to crawl to a chimney-board, whore she 
I am not to do this, because it it likely to destroy traced With her flngcr, dipped in blood, the letters 
a government with which at the present moment I can «Commie de M. T—These letters aro very 
have no sympathy; I ssy, then, the sooner I return to irregular, but aro perfectly legible; some others 
printing calicoes, or something more profitable than that fellow the letter T. are illegible. After this 
I sitting op in the House of Commons night after night in Madame Bibnult began to maho os much noise as her 
that way, the better both for me and myfriends.” failing strength would allow, in order to attract 

assistance, and at last the door of her apartment was 

- -- forced open. The courage displayed by this old lady 

was extraordinarily great; for eight hours she remained 
NARRATIVE OF LAW AND GRIME. lying OU the floor in a pool of blood, and every hour 

became weaker and weaker, and, during all ym time, 

VV ii.lxam Henry Marshall, a servant out of place at the corpse of her murdered companion was lying near 
Brighton, attempted to Murder hie Wife, and afterwards her. After Madame Ribault had been stabbed by the 
committed suicide, on the 80th of December. At three assassin in different places, he attempted to thrust apiece 
o’clock in the morning his wife was awoke by a knocking of cloth into her throat, but she succeeded in dragging 
at the door, on opening which she observed that her it away. The cloth in question—a napkin—was found; 
husband was almost in a state of nudity. “ Why did he it bore the marks of tejth and blood. It «A believed 
return home in that state ? ” she inquired. He replied that Madame Jbebelle had lieen strangled; but, on 
“ To kill you," and suiting the action to the word, he examination of her throat by medical men, none of the 
seized her by the shoulders, and then grasped her contusions caused by strangulation could be discovered, 
throat. Nearly naked as she was, she rushed into the In examining her mouth a black pin was found, and 
streot, followed by her husband, who caught her in the afterwards a piece of black riband was seen in the 
middle of the road. They then struggled together till throat. By the aid of instruments this was pulled up, 
she fell, and he upon her. She raised the cry of: and to it was attached the cap which Mudame Ribault 
“ Police ” and “ Murder,” and then effected her eseape. i had worn on the previous evening. It had been pressed 
As she ran off she saw a razor in his hand, and ho j into a sort of bull, and thrust violently into the throat 
having raised himself again fell. Sho then returned to j of the deceased by a stick, or some such sort of thing, 
him and found the blood gushing from his throat and a . The assassin attempted suicide by opening n vein with a 
razor lying beside him. By the time that several piece of glass which In took from the window; but he 
persons, alarmed by her erics, reached the spot, the man was discovered in time 

wasdead. A eorou'er’s jury gave a Verdict of Temporary A daring Robbery we.,- i ommitted during the night 

Insanity. _ : of the 1st 111 st., at Downloads, in Sussex, the house of 

On new year's eve a horrible Murder was committed \ the Misses Farncombe. At three in the morning five 
in Paris. Two old ladies, Madame Uibault and i men broke into the house, through u window of tin- 
Mademoiselle Lobcllo, jointly occupied an apartment in \ dairy. Thov went up stairs and entered the bed-room 
the Hue Bourbon Chateau, Faubourg St. Germain. . of Thomas Wood,*the man-servant. Aroused by the 
The former has published several successful works on j noise, he leaped from bud and seized his gnu, but before 
education, but has Intterly devoted her time to writing j he had time to present it he. was knocked down hy u 
articles foT periodical publications, andmore particularly Mow from the butt end of a pistol. F.acU man had a 
for thu “Journal des Demoiselles.” The directors of. lighted candle and a pistol. They were disguisi ' and 
this publication are alwrays in the habit of sending one I wore masks. Upon coming into the room some of m 

of the clerksto settle the monthly accounts of the parties ! exclaimed, " There is the-and th, / thronicm-d 

who contribute articles to the work. A man named j him with instant death if he did not remain qid-t. 
Laforcadc, who was sent to settle the old lady’s account, One of them acted as captain, and lie i mployed threat.* 
had some months since a violent altercation with her, to his followers whenever they did not do ns he rc- 
lie having made a mistake on his own side of 5f. On quested. It is evident they were not quite strangers, 
this occasion the amount due to M:nc. Ribault was. for they railed the servant hy his name, “ Tom," n.<’ 
400f,, when Laforcade offered her 200f., saying that she | one of the party demanded c.f the others that he shnu .,1 
had already received 200f. on account. This she denied,, lie quieted (killed) for having a gun in his hand ir he ! 
when the clerk presented her with a receipt for that j time of coming in ; and upon this two held gua>«‘ , or 
sum with her name affixed to it, but which signature : him, while the. others w ent to a door at the other end 
% she immediately declared to be u forgery. On this a j of the room, and while there consulted whether they 
violent altercation ensued, when the clerk suddenly : should kill him. Afterwards they burst in tin 1 panels 
attacked Mme. Ribault, and struck her several blowsoii I of this door, and entered a dressing-robm which led 
the head and chest with a sharp instrument, which lie ! into Miss Susan Farncombe’s bed-room. Sho screamed, 
had concealed about him. She fell to the ground but was compelled by the threats of the burglars to be 
senseless, and apparently dead. The noise of her fall quiet. When Wood heard his mistress scream, he ira- 
attraoted the attention of Mdllc. Lebof’-e, who was iu plored the two fellows who guarded him to prevent their 
another room, and she hastened to ascertain the cause companions from injuring her or his other ladies, and 
of it. The moment she entered the foom, the' clerk one of them went away for such purpose. They de- 
flew at her, and in a few moments she was lying on manded money, and commenced ransacking the boxes, 
the floor a corpse. The murderer then returned to his cupboards, &c., passing quickly from room to room, mid 
residence at Montmartre. Madame Ribault, after guarding tbo different passages of the house. They 
somo time, recovered from her state of insensibility, held pqssession of the house for two hours without 
and although exhausted from loss of blood, managed being disturbed, and, after they had regaled themselves 
to crawl, to a table on which was a small bell, plentifully from the lurdcr, and the wine-cellar, at 
with which she hoped to bring assistance. The length departed with their booty—a considerable sum 
noise of carriages in tile street prevented the bell from of money and much valuable plate. At one o’clock on 
being heard, and it was not fot some hours after that that night, some persons returning homo from a party, 
some persons ascending the staircase entered the apart- had noted seven men on the road near Downloads; at 
roent. The commissary of police was immediately sent half-past five the brother-in-law of Wood met seven 
for, and received from the lips of Madame Ribault a men near Riugle’s Cross-gate. Wood’s sword, was 
recital of what had taken place. A warrant for the found near tho Cross-gate, his gun was found in the 
arrest of the murderer was immediately issued, and he river near Marcsfield tan-yard, and one of the masks 
was taken at the ofiiee, to which be had gone as usual, worn by the burglars was picked np on the road, 
in the belief that no one could appear against him. It Six of the robbers have been arrested and committed 
appears that after the assassin had gone away, Madame for trial. The apprehension of tixree of them was acci- 
llibault, whilst lying bleeding on the floor, feared that dental, and took place on the evening of the burglary, on 
she would die before assistance should arrive.; she another charge. The names of these three are John 
accordingly .attempted to'trace in blood on her chemise Hamilton, John Smith, and James Smith. They were at 
character# which would indicate the assassin; but, a village called Groombriclge, where Hamilton gave John 
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Smith into custody an u charge of Having taken a sovereign 
from him. ] n the meantime, the Police of the Tunbridge 
Welle district having received intelligence of a burglary 
committed at a Mr. £ enward's at HartfieM, and thinking 
the .whole party suspicious characters, proceeded to 
search them, and found upon them a iive-pouqd note 
of the Lewes hank, a coat, umbrella, and mask. These 
were taken to Downleads, and the coat and umbrella 
were at once recognised by the butler and housekeeper 
of the Misses Furncombe. Two more, named Hillyer 
and Morgan, were captured, after a desperate resistance, 
by the Guildford Police, in a beer-shop in that town, 
and several of the articles stolen from the house at 
Downlanils found upon them. Another man, named 
Joseph Carter, waa taken at Wokiug; on whose person 
was also found part of the stolen property, and a pistol 
loaded with slugs. Morgan was identified by the butler 
us the man who knocked him down with the pistol, and 
Carter as the man who kept guard over him. During 
the investigation, evidence was given of four other 
burglaries with which the prisoners appear to have been 
connected. 

At the Warwickshire Sessions, on the 2nd, Holloway, 
a turnkey in the County Gaol at Coventry, was found 
guilty of procuring a key to be made which would lit 
niuety of the locks in tile gaol, with the object of faci¬ 
litating the escape of Thompson. « prisoner awaiting 
trial for forging Uank-of-Knglniul notes. Thompson 
had promised Holloway 100f. if lie should escape The 


fireplace in it, was most ingeniously fitted up, having 
a cooking apparatus, and nearly every article required 
for domestic purposes. A place to keep the victuals' in 
was sunk in the ground, qnd secured from dirt by a lid 
similar to the iron-grating over the area coal-vaults in 
the public streets. By fastening hoards and canvas to 
the cave, they succeeded in keeping out the weather, 
whilst a quantity of straw served tine gang for a bed. 
llow it was possible for any one to live in the place 
seems incredible, for neither of the officers wero able to 
stand upright in the cave, and to enter it they wt rc 
obliged to force their way backwards, the opening being 
too small to admit of their going in, in the regular way. 
Five of the youtlis were apprehended and conveyed to 
the station. Next day they were brought up before the 
Lambeth Police Court, and sentenced to terms of im¬ 
prisonment from six to three weeks. 

On the 6th, a respectable looking young woman was 
charged at the Southwark Police Court, oil her own 
confession-, with Stealing a liuld Watth from a gentleman 
in the city. On the previous night she had come up to 
a policeman on duty, and eon foxing the crime, told hitp 
she was impelled by remorse to uive herself up to justice. 
On inquiry, it appeared that there was no foundation 
for this sclf-acousutiou : and the girl, questioned by the 
magistrate as to her motive in milking it, said that she 
was out later than she was in the habit of being, and 
unwilling to disturb the family with whom she livid, 
and rather than remain in the stmts, walking about 


treacherous turnkey is sentenced to transportation for j all night, and subject herself to insult, she brought the 


fourteen years. 

The Mount Held Police, in Ig-ot 


■one, basing lately dis¬ 
covered an illicit Distillr.ry i.iU' .e country, in u.e three 
rui'ii prisoners While convey ■!< them aunt, tie 'il'iivr- 
■veil" tired upon from sumo hcnlli, and one of to was 
wounded in the thigh. The Police replied with -i run- 
mm« tire from their rear rank, and succeeded ill ■ l .n n m* 
iff tin ir prisoners. It was found necessary to nnpi i: ,:c 
the wounded man’s leg. 

In the laisolreut I'owl, on the 4lh, Thomas "Walls*. 
,h ibed us n “ donor of musii,” wu- opposed bv several 
• r.'hu'rs, mi the grounds that the debts hud been 
> upri.oerl'' eontnieted. and taut the insolvent's arrest 


w i • a Ire.mlly one to enable him to obtain the benefit of. don't know. The Lord Mayor Do you mean that you 
i •-'* net. The insolvent said he »i> a professor of music, j don't know because they were so many ? Prisoner : 1 
ee ' had been made a “dottor of music " by the late ' do, your lordship The Lord Mayor then sentenced the 
\i< ii bishop of Canterbury, ami wn- known as “ Dr. . wretched child to be imprisoned for one month, and gave 
\\' itlis.” He denied that he obtai'.cd his diploma of! some particular directions respecting him to the principal 
■1 .'‘.or through his interest with the cook of the arch- :gaoler. 

bnp. Mr. Commissioner Phillips expressed lti» j Moses Harnett, a Jew dealer, was convicted at the 
■' . ,»e Unit tlw Archbishop of Canterbury could confer | Central Criminal Court on the 7th, of Feloniously 
in a a degree. The insolvent'* counsel said that the , Ifreeiring a quantity of Indigo, knowing it to be stolen, 
.e rb .ishnp hail the uowci to confer degrees, and the \ The principal witness was lleory Sellers, a 1ml of fifteen, 
ii)sol' cut said he had not been examined by the arch- | by whom the indigo anari been' Btolen, from whose evi- 
lnshnp but had been recommended by Sir U. Bishop. ' deuce it appeared that the prisoner was one of those* 
The insolvent denied that the arrest was a friendly one, j persons who carry off a systematic plan of getting hold 
but.the arresting creditor, who was present, ndmittud of young boys in service, and tempting them to rob their, 
that it was. Tho^insolvent was remanded to prison; the j employer*, lie was sentenced to transportation for ton 


commissioner declaring that ho would never entertain a 
petition founded on false evidence. 

A middle-aged married woman, named Elisabeth 
Poole, cqmmitted Suicide on the 4th. From an inquest 
held ou ner body, in University College Hospital, it 
appeared that Bhc and her husband, who had been 
twenty-one years married, were mutually jealous of each 
other, and that during those jealous ebullitions she had 
frequently threatened suicide. On the above day one of 
those love quarrels between them took place, during 
which the husband struck her. Soon afterwards she 
went to a female friend named Hancock, to whom ahe 
related the circumstance of the quarrel, gave her some 
' money to hand to her husband, and told ner that when 
she was next seen it would be a corpse in an hospital. 
The satoe evening she was found insensible and aying 
no the stops of a gentleman’s house in Seymour Street, 
Boston Square, whence she was conveyed to the hospital, 
and it was found that she had swallowed oxalio odd, of 
Which she died the following day. A verdict of insanity 
was given. 

A Den of Juvenile Thieves was discovered by the 
police on the Monday of the 5th, under one of the arches 
of the Sonth Western Hallway, nearest the vacant piece 
of ground in the York Bond. The eave, which had a 


I whole accusation against herv-lf, with :t\iiv. .if In-iue 
taken t.> the station house. T"i muristi.it> xn-inix-rd 
: hemwitii a lecture on the folly and lmpi ipriety of lur 
. conduct 

A little boy. named Joseph A'evill". a-s chi' -ged at 
! the -M uisii'i House on the <ith, w;;h haling pi.ieil a 
ticntt-inau ,> I'o'.ur of a handkerchief. The prisoner was 
not expert in liii-»tfi<-i. and wo- eaur.'it in the act by 
■ the prosecutor, who sii/.ul ami lichl him. The Lord 
| Mayor: lloiv long l.„*c you been picking pockets? 
| Prisoner; 1 have bent o' .. iu*l three months, sir. The 
Lord Major: And how neint pockets hail- you picked 
in tlmt time? Prisoner (shaking hi* head)! really 


years. 

At the Britfol Quarter Sessions on the "th, James 
Simpson was Indicted for having Stolen a Turse iu a 
railway carriage from a young woman. The prosecutrix 
was journeying to Bristol by the express train, wljcn 
the prisoner took his scat in the same carriage. She 
felt him force himaolf up against her three or four times, 
hud at length, in consequence of a communication made 
to her by a lady who sat on the opposite scat, she was 
induced to search her pockets, when she missed her 
purse and its contents. Upon the arrival of the train 
at Bristol-she gave an alarm, and the prisoner made a 
desperate effort to escape, but a hue and cry having 
been raised, he was pursued and seised by tome of the 
company's officers, who found upon him various sums 
of money, evidently the proceeds of robberies, and a 

? urse of gold, which was identified by a lady named 
Well, as haring during the day been abstracted from 
her pocket. The prisoner having been found guilty, 
the court ordered him to be transported for ten years’; 
upon hearing which lie fell down at the bar as if taint¬ 
ing, but upon being roused again by the gaolers, be 
thrust out his tongue itt recognition of some friends in 
the gallery, and then left the court, 
i At the Heading General Quarter Sessions, Robert 
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Dace, a well-dressed young man, who had been a 
teacher of music at Abingdon, was indicted for having 
stolen a Gold Pencil-case. Jt appeared that on the 
3rd ‘of August the prisoner vftdtoa the house of a Mr. 
• Datifj far the purpose of tnning a pianoforte. He was 
left alone some time in the room where the pencil-case 
was. - He left as usual, and on the following morning it 
' -war missed from the work-box where it had been 
deposited. About the middle of the month the prisoner 
offered it for sale to a Mrs. Beckinsall, and she bought 
it ot ium for 10s. Some days after he had sold it he 
applied to have it returned, as he feared that “ the 
person from whom ho had had it had come by it dis- 
{ honestly." The police then got a knowledge of the 
; affair, and the prisoner was apprehended. The jury 
I returned a verdict of guilty, and evidence was then gone 
into of two previous convictions ior felony, upon which 
the prisoner had, been sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment. The chairman, in passing sentence, 
observed that the court did not think that the prisoner, 
such a position as he had, would be likely 


and become an honest man. They therefore deemed it 
necessary to inflict a severe sentence, and that was, that 
the prisoner be transported for the term of his natural 
life. The prisoner seemed astonished at the sentence, 
and a feeling of surprise appeared to he felt by the 
crowd which had assembled in the court. 

"William Strange, bookseller, in Paternoster-Tow, came 
up before the Bankruptcy Court on the 10th, on the 
question of passing'his last examination. His name 
had acquired considerable notoriety in connexion with 
certain proceedings in the Court of Chancery, knaflrn 
ns the Royal Etchings case. It may be remembered 
that Strange having been imprisoned for debt, his wife 
j wrote to Frince Albert requesting a remission of the 
, costs for the non-payment of which her husband was 
; incarcerated. His Royal Highness acceded to the 
j prayer of Mrs. Strange in a generous manner, and has 
: since then acted towards the bankrupt in a still more 
munificent spirit. Prince Alltcrt is a creditor under 
this estate for 200/., law costs, but has, through Colonel 
Anson, intimated his intention to forego this claim. An 
application on behalf of the bankrupt, for an adjourn¬ 
ment, as the balance-sheet was not yet in readiness, was 
made and agreed to. 

Several cases of Violent Assault with intent to Hob 
have occurred in the streets of London. 

Mr. Henry Francis Seymour, a retired military offi¬ 
cer, wa» walking homewards to Hackney through 
Shoreditch late on the night of the 13th, when four 
men set ou him at the corner of a street and tried to 
overpower him. He was struggling desperately when 
a policeman scared them, and thfe" fled: but Mr. Sey- 
snour caught one, and held him fast. Wh€a the constable 
cume up this ruffian audaciously charged Mr. Seymour 
prith odious conduct; hut the constable knew the ac¬ 
cuser too well, and took him to prison. 

As Mr. T. C. Wigs and his little son, a boy of twelve, 
were returning home on the night of the 13th, through 
Walworth Road, Mr. Wigs was Attacked from behind, 
and Beaten heavily on the head; but His assailant pre¬ 
sently ran away. A policeman shortly came up with 
the offender in custody; and at the police station it was 
! found that he was Charles Wood, an omnibus driver, 
i on associate of thieves, and brother of a “ proprietor of 
, omnibuses," who has just completed a term of im- 
i priaonment in Paris for a felony committed there. Close 
I to the spot where the policeman canght Wood, a whip 
| made of gutta-percha with a heavily leaded butt was 
picked up,—evidently the weapon employed in the 
i assault. Mr. Wigs has been in a dangerous condition. 

As Mr. Leffler, the singer, was going along the Ken- 
nington Road, about 12 o’clock at night on the 16th, he 
u os run up against by a woman, and a man behind her, | 
exclaiming, “ What do you mean by insulting my j 
w ife r ” immediately made a violent attack on him, in | 
which the woman joined. He defended himself with 
his umbrella till a constable came up, when they were - 
both taken into custody. Next day they were brought , 
before " the Lambeth Police Court, and remanded. j 

A gong of Swindling Bill-discounter* has been dig- j 
! covered by“thg Police, and a person of gentlemanly ap-1 


E earance and manners, calling himself Cant. Routiedge, 
as-been arrested as being their chief. They have for * 
some yean oarried on their practices with impunity, 
under « variety of designations; Wigrnm and Co., 
Taylor and Co., Hill and Co M Green and Co., Hankey 
and Co* Gurney and Co., and lastly Bruce and Co. 
Mr. Riohard Johnson, of the flint-glass works, fit. 
Helen’s, Lancashire, was induced by Hie promising 
circulars of “ Messrs. Bruce and Co." to apply for their 
pecuniary aid; and he received in the way of their 
business a bill of exchange for 213/. 16s., drawn fay 
them, and accepted and endorsed by other imaginary 
persons; for which he paid 10/. commission. Mr. John¬ 
son got it discounted, and at the time of its maturity 
forwarded to "Messrs. Bruce" the funds to redeem it 
from the London bapker at whose place of business it 
was made payable: but the bill was not taken up, and 
on inquiry no parties could bo found who answered the 
description of “Messrs. Bruce;” so that,Mr. Johnson 
had to pay a second time. The police traced the 
swindlers to their retreat is Stoke Newington, and 


in the midst of all the paraphernalia of his fraudulent 
occupation. Bills of exchange were found amounting 
to 3.317/.; money to the amount of 160/. in gold and 
half-notes; avast number of pawnbroker's tickets for 
pieces of broad-doth and other goods; and more than a 
truck-load of the circulars bv which the Messrs. Bruce 
offered their pecuniary aid on easy and confidential 
terms. It appears from the investigations of the Police, 
that the address of the swindling firm has bepn sue, 
cessivcly in several of the suburban streets; that no 
number was ever given with the address on the circular; 
and that the address given was never that of the street 
at the time inhabited, hut of one occupied some time 
before; and yet that the letters always found their way 
by regulur course of post to the actual place of business 
of the swindlers. These circumstances had afforded 
them great additional means of concealment. Thu 
prisoner has been remanded, in expectation that a mass 
of additional charges will be made against him. 

The protracted and important cause of Tluiwlcs v. Kelly 
was brought to an issue on the 11th, in the Court of 
Delegates at Dublin, when an unanimous judgment 
was given in favour of the appellant, Miss Thewlcs. 
The case arose out of the will of the late Mr. Edmond 
Kelly, a Galway solicitor and land-agent, who had 
accumulated an enormous fortune in real and personal 
property, to the amount of 3,000/. a-year in landed 
estates, and 250,000/. in the funds, which was left by the 
disputed -will to the respondent, who, it is alleged, was 
married to him. On the part of the appellants, it was 
contended that the will was the result of undue influence, 
and the delegates were unanimous in annulling that 
instrument. Heretofore, in this long litigated case, the 
decisions have all been in favour of Mrs. Kelly, who 
had meantime mado arrangements for lending 200,000/. 
to the directors of the Midland and Great "Western 
Railway, charged as a mortgage on the new lino from 
Athione to Galway. There had been a previous suit 
between Mrs. Kelly and the heir-at-law for the freehold 
property, which was abandoned in consequence of an 
arrangement; and then the next of kin. Miss Thewlcs, 
instituted a suit for the invalidation of the will. The 
respondeat was also condemned to all the costs of the 
proceedings, amounting to 15,000/. 

An acffof Horrible Cruelty, by which the whole live 
stock of a farmer was destroyed, was perpetrated on 
Sunday the 12th, at Dagnell near Dunstable. Mr. 
Cutler, a small former residing iu the above village, 
was roused from deep during the night, l>y the 
mooning noise of one of his pigs, and. on going into 
the yard found the poor animal mutilated in a most 
shocking, manner, being, in appearance, chopped in 
two across the loins with a bill or exe. Fearing that 
more. mischief had been done to his stock, bo went 
round his premises, and discovered, to his horror, 
that all liis cows, six in number, had been cruelly 
cut about the hind-legs, the hamstrings completely 
separated, and the toil tff one of the animals cut off. 
Mr. Cutler immediately sent for a butcher, and hod thq 
poor animals slaughtered, fjuspicion fell upon a man 
who hud recently been working for Mr, Cutler. This man 
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had disputed with liis employer at the time of settling 
on Saturday night, and when he left the premises held 
out a threat that he would serve him out for it. In¬ 
formation was given to the police, who went, to* the 
cottage of the inan and apprehended him while in bed. 
His clothes were marked with blood, and there were 
other auspicious appearances. He was taken before the 
magistrates and remanded for further examination. 
After the hearing, the man, whose name is Norman, 
and described as a labourer, was taken to Ivinghoc cage, 
but on the police officers going to the place on the 
following morning it was discovered that lie had fled. 
It ia supposed the prisoner had been assisted to escape 
from his confinement by persons on tho outside, for, on 
examining the building, the wall was found to have been 
undermined, and a hole made large enough to admit 
a man’s liody. 

Charies Gomez, a South American, was charged at 
Guildhall on the 14th, with tmaulting Antonio Gomez, 
a Spaniard. The assault having been proved by a 
policeman, the prisoner told his story. 1 am (he soldi, 
a liow and arrow maker, and used to lire in Liverpool- 
streot. Antonio Gomez come to me and told me he 
could get me a great deal of custom among his con¬ 
nexions in England. He often eame to my house, and 
Boon afterward* I found him with my wife in a dark 
room. I forbid bim my house. I have often met them 
since arm in arm. Upon the last occasion 1 told him I 
would kill him if over 1 caught them together again. 
After all this, last night 1 was walking through St. 
Paul's churchyard, and there I saw him walking with 
my wife again, and they were laughing and talking 
together; 1 was enraged at it and struck him, and I 
oould not help doing so. Alderman Farebrothor—And 
I think you served him right. If 1 had caught a man 
with my wife in the same manner, 1 would have broken 
every bone in his skin. You were wrong to attempt to 
make use of a knife though; and as for you (turning to 
the complainant, who was preparing to sneak out of the 
court), tho'sooner such disreputable characters us your¬ 
self return to their own country, the lietter. Such 
tricks ns these may do there, where tho people are not 
so particular; hut in a Christian country like this we 
don’t allow- them. Now go away, and never let me see 
you here again under similar circumstances, or I shall 

S laco you where the prisoner now stands. I shall 
isnriss this case; and (to prisoner) 1 would advise you, 
if ever you flud that man with youi wife again, to give 
him a good thrashing, hut use no knives. 

In the Inland Revenue Court, on the 16th, a number 
of tradesmen were convicted of Adulterating articles in 
which they Dealt. Thomas Christie, a grocer, in an 
extensive business at Whitechapel was fined 3001. for 
adulterutiug pepper with rice. Thomas Shelton Little, 
Pultney Street: Edward Sliellis, Bedford Place, 
Commercial Hoad; William Law-son, Commercial Hoad; 
G. Johnston, Whitechapel; E. F. Lolle, and B. Taylor, 
Whitechapel Hoad, wen- each fined 2001. for a similar 
offence. Others were fined in smnllor amounts. 

Mrs. Kinder, a former's widow, residing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Hatterslcy.in Cheshire, was Murdered on 
the evening of the lfitli. She had been left for a short 
time alone in the house, and was found by the maid¬ 
servant lying in the parlour, dead and covered with 
blood. The drawers in the room were open, and 
had been ransacked. The murderers have not been 
discovered. ' 

The Rev. H. A. Johnstone, Hector of Ingravo, who 
was charged before the magistrates at Brentwood with 
a Criminal Assault on a servant-girl (see 11 Household 
Nurative” for November lost, page 251b having re¬ 
ceived' notice from the bishop of the diocese of his 
lordship's intention to issue a commission of inquiry 
Into the scandal and evil report arising out of the 
proceedings in the case, has presented a petition to 
tho bishop, maying that ho may be allowed to with¬ 
draw from the charge of the parishes- of Ingravo and 
West Homdon. The bishop has appointed a curate to 
reside to the rectory house. 

Mr, Richard Randell, a gold-beater in Norton Street, 
Committed Suicide on the 17th in Kensal Green ceme¬ 
tery. He Was found by a policeman, lying on his face in 
a pool of coagulated blood, on the north side of the 1 


cemetery, close to the shrubbery _ which divides the 
grounds, A razor was found at his side, with, which 


grounds, A razor was found at nix sine, with, which 
he had inflicted twofrightfiil gashes in his throat. The - 
body was quite cold and stiff. In deceased’s pocket 
were his name and address. At the inquest on his 
body, a lady deposed that at twelve o’clock on Friday 
she was in the cemetery, when deceased rushed towards 
her, and standing in front of her stared wildly at her a 
few seconds. He then rushed behind the monument 
where he was found, and out his throat; the blood 
gushing out. A labourer stated that he saw- the. 
deceased walking towards the shrubbery where the 
body was found, with his note-book m his hand, as if 
sketching the monument. A verdict was found of 
Insanity. 

At tho Worship Strict Police Court, Susan Nunn, a 
showily-drcasod young woman of thirty, was charged 
with Hobbing Young Children of their Clothes in tho 
streets of St. Georgc’s-in-tliu-East. A swarm of little 
girls and boys, “ estimated by tho gaoler to be nearly 
fifty in number," and varying in age from six to thirteen, 
appeared under the care of their parents or friends to 
establish two or three score of cases. The prisoner had 
been placed in a room with several other Women, and a 
number of the children brought in: they all consecu¬ 
tively and without the slightest hesitation identified 
Nunn as the person who rubbed them. The officers 
arrested her by stratagem. Six eases were proved, and 
she was sent to Newgate for trial. 

A woman named Elizabeth Bainbridgc, was Murdered 
on the 20th, near Bury St. Edmunds. She was a 
married woman, but for some years had lived apart 
friftt her husband. She was about 30.years of age, and 
appears to have borne an oxemplarv character. Her 
parents with whom she had reRided since her separa¬ 
tion from her husband, are in comfortable circumstances, 
living at a small farm, and are much respected in the 
neighbourhood. On tiic afternoon of the day on which 
she met with her death, she hud been on a visit tit iier 
brother's house, the Harrow Inn. She left there 
between 3 and 4 o'clock to return to her father's, about 
a mile and a-quartcr distant; George Caret, a man 
who had been lodging nt her brother’s for some days 
past, following her, as is believed, across the fields. 
It is evident, from the tattered condition of her dress 
and the state of the ground near the pond where the 
body was discovered, that a fearful struggle must have 
ensued between the victim and her murderer. It is 
conjectured that a refusal to comply with some improper 
overtures on his part led to a struggle, and that in u 
moment of revenge he forced her into the pond, where, 
from the shallowness of the water and the position in 
which she was found, she must have been held down 
with considerable vigjffncc in order to destroy her life. 
The pond is in w very lonely situation, and the banks are • 
thickly studded witn bushes. On the following day an 
inquest was held on the body. It presented tho 
appearance of a fine healthy woman of ordinary stature, 
possessing rutlier pleasing features, and, with the 
exception of ^slight bruise on the side of the head, 
there was nothing to indicate that she had met a violent 
death. Both arms, however, bore marks of having 
been tightly gripped, evidently inflicted while tho poor 
creature was being held under the water. The evidence 
of the woman’s father, of an officer in the constabulary, 
of a servant in the inn, and of the surgeon who hud 
examined the body, made a strong case of suspicion 
against Carat, who was committed to the county gaol, 
for trial at the next assizes. 

Three children namod Daniel Smith, John Watson, 
and Richard Haines, two of them under nine, and the 
third under eleven years of ago, were brought before 
the Lord Mayor on the 20th, charged with having 
Attempted to Pick Pockets. They had been followed 
by a lad, who, t j his surprise, saw one of them introduce 
a piece of stick into the poekot of a gentleman,'open the 
pocket, and upon looking in and ascertain]ng that it 
contained nothing, push tho stick into the pocket of 
another customer, while the two others followed closely 
in readiness to receive whatevor luck should turn up.’ 
The Mitallest of the boys said, "Don’tyon believe a 
word he says, my lord. It’snll nothing but out and out 
lies.” Tho Lord Mayor: What did you carry that 
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stick for? Boy: What for? why, to keep away any the prisoner; if he did it clumsily or in such a manner 
hoy* that might want to whack mo, to be sure. The as would have led to detection, had the operation been 
police said that the borough, however, where the performed in the usual manner in the street, the prisoner 
children Jived, was crowded-with little creatures who beaStbem with severity, huvingon the occasion in question 
Jtere regularly brought up to the business of alternately knocked down and kicked two of the boys for not having 
begging and robbing. The eldest of the boys said he exhibited the requisite amount of tact and ingenuity 
had neither father nor mother, but he lived with a in extracting the handkerchief. The learned judge said 
Woman in Mint Street, to whom he paid a penny anight he regretted that the court had not the power of passing 
for bis bod, and ho grubbed about for his victuals in the such a sentence as would rid the country of the prisoner, 
day. I he Lord Mayor: I shall cause inquiries to bo but sentenced him to be kept to bard labour for 


lacchiidb Quiccioli, who stated himaelf to be a jVoto- 
Mic B Uf more, i 11 promiso you. me Ijord Mayor : No. ml Son of the late Lord Byron, was placed before the 
\° U s C a J! , Te J'?™ 0 Protection. As for the other two, Marylobone police magistrate on the 25tli, very nearly 
they shall bo whipped in the presence of their parents, naked, and shivering from bend to foot; charged with 
who are here, and discharged. , being Drunk. He told the magistrate lie had but just 


pariah officers, with obstructing the streets and creating pitying glunce at tlio unfortunate man and dismissed 
n nuisance by their cries. Mr. Combe, the magistrate, the case. 

after hearing some of the cases, in which it was merely On the 27th an inquest was hold in Horsemonger 


fruit in the street ? Mr. James said they were in the wark Police Court. The prisoner was charged with 
habit of standing two or three together, and surely that neglect of and cruelty to his child. Thu Jury returned 
wasan obstruction. Mr. Combe: Certainly not. Placing the following verdict:—“ That the deceased did destroy 
their baskets upon the footway must be proved against himself by hanging himself, but that the jury consider 
them so as to cause obstruction, but there was no law they have not sufficient evidence os to his state of 
to prevent parties selling oranges in the streeton Sunday, mind." 


Mr. James: They ought to walk on the carriage way. Mr. A well-dressed man, who gavo the name of Clarice, 
Combe: Oh, no! the foot pavement is free for everybody, but who is known to the Mendicity Society as a beg- 
and there is no act of parliament to compel people to walk giug-letter writer of the name of Bath J oss, was charged 
°J* * carriage way. An overseer of the parish said on the 27th, at the Marlborough Street Police Court, 
the culling out of oranges on Sunday was an intolerable with having attempted to obtain money from the Mar- 
musanee. Mr. Combe: They may cull oranges all over quis of Anglesey by false andfranihUent representations. 
tile country li they like. Overseer: I am an overseer, The Marquis’s secretary stated that during the previous 
and the inhabitants expect protection from me. Mr.. week several letters were received by the Marquis pur- 
Combe: Younre not an act of parliament; you arc an porting to eomc from one Hubert Clarke, and asking 
overseer. ^What nuisance is it to call out “ Two a penny for pecuniary assistance. The letters were sent to the 
oranges ? Mendicity Society for investigation. Captain Wood, 

A young man was charged with Selling his Fruit of the Mendicity Society, called at Uxbridge House, 
ana Assaulting a Policeman. The officer saw the and it was arranged that a letter should be written to 
prisoner selling his fruit, but there was no evidence of the applicant, Clarke, to be called for at the Post-office 
any obstruction, and on the officer taking him into in the Blackfriors lload, as requested hy the applicant, 
custody he resisted and Ktruek*him. Mr. Combe said Tho secretary wrote a letter, enclosing a shilling, and sta- 
that the constable had no right to interfere with the- ting that the money was in aid of the applicant’s present 
prisoner. _ As he had said before, they had no right to wants, but if the case turned out to be one worthy of 

meddle wifli nnnr nofiinns Am oollitw* Tf _r...sk ,.:.a _ _i_i j u.. :_* a 


ought to e\ pi ut rcsintancu and .assault. The charges A woman colled und asked if there were any letters 
^ae^dingly were dismissed. ", . for Mr. Robert Clarke. The post-office keeper said 

* a y <mn (5 ruffian, was tried on the 21st, there was a letter, but as it was a registered letter it 

at the Middlesex Sessions, for having Attempted to Steal could only be delivered to the person to whom it was 
from a person unknown. The prisoner in company addressed. The woman,, who was the wife of the pri- 
with a notorious thief uid prostitute, had been detected saner, said sho would inform Mr. Clarke, who would 
by a Police officer one evening, in Gray’s Inn Lane, probably coll in the course of the day. Shortly after- 
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gave the alum and they ran away, but tho man was him. The constable recognised tho prisoner as an old 
captured. From the evidence given by the police officer acquaintance; and when the prisoner left the shop he 
it appeared that too prisoner was a member of a gang of followed him. The prisoner opened the letter and 
daring thieves, and the “ deputy ” or sub-landlord of a went down a by-street. Apparently suspecting some- 
notorious den iu Fox Court, urav’s Inn La««. whirl, I thing, ho threw the letter away and ran off, but waa 


was known as the “ Thieves Kitchen,’’ and which was pursued nnd secured. He was committed to prison for 
the rendezvous of burglars, pickpockets, prostitutes, two months as a rogue and a vagabond, 
and pot stealers; a regular receptacle of stolen property, A singular case « Affiliation has occurred at White* 

and where nightly could be seen thieves, prostitutes, haven. A woman appeared before the magistrates to 
and beggars, of all ages and of both sexes, huddled affiliate, not, as in ordinary cates, a child, hut in this 
together indiscriminately, there being in some instances case two children upon the same father, the woman 
eight, or ten men, women and children, all in one bed having been delivered of twins! The magistrates con- 
together. Some short time before, the officer had been ferred together upon this rather uncommon case. The 
?" “'•'P fox Court, and on contriving to peep dork suggested it to be actually necessary to make two 
into tlio Kitchen’ through a window, he saw tho distinct orders upon the putative parent, as in case one 
prisoner in a room with a line tied across it, and from of the children died, tho other would be left unprovided 
, e w “ s suspended a coat, in the pockets of which for. In answer to a question from tho magistrates, tho 
were Placed pockcUhandkerchieft. A dozen little boys woman said, the children had been duly baptised and 
surrounded the prisoner, and each in turn tried his skill christened, the one named William and the ether 
’^’"JJJOjg^dkerchiof without moving the ooat or Nicholas. The bench awarded 1*. 6rf. a week for each 
®r?,, ” be performed the manoeuvre with child, distinguishing them by same, with Hie usual 

skill anm^HKity; he received the congratulation* of 1 easts. 
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ACCIDENT AJSnfl DISASTER. 


Mrs. Sloans has been apprehended and brought to sheep and cattle were loot; more would have perished 
London. The statement that she had left thia country, had they not been taken off from elevated spots, to 
immediately after the examination of Mr. Sloane, turns which they had found their way, by persons in boats, 
out to have been correct. Since the finding of the true On Christmas night,«a Dreadful Occurrence took 
bill by the Grand Jury nguinst Mr. Sioane, the police place near Kilruah, in the county of Limerick. Bridget, 
have been indefatigable in their exertions to traee her Huugh dressed herself in man’s clothes, and, having 
whereabouts. In consequence of the reports that she blackened her face, went to ber father-in-law’s hour.e to 
was residing at Boulogne, two superior officers of that have some diversion. Her brother-in-law was taking 
forco^rocecded to that port, where, however,^they did care of the house, as his father was not at home; he had 
not succeed in finding her; hut they learnt that she had a loaded gun in his hand, and when he caw, as he 
left for England. They immediately returned to this thought, the man blackened, he presented his gun at 
country; and on the morning of the 28th, early infor- his sister-in-law and fired, and lodged the contents of it 
mation reached the Lord Mayor that they had succeeded between her shoulders. She died nt mice. There was 
in the object of their search) and had apprehended her. an inquest held on her body, and the verdict returned 
It appears that, on the police officers arriving at wns manslaughter against Michael Haugh, her brothcr- 
Buulognc, they ascertained that Mrs. Sioane was in-law. » 

actually residing there, and in consequence of the A Canoe triih nineteen naked Saracen wur picked up 
representations mode to the French authorities, an order on the 7th of September, by the Jeremiah Garnett, 
wns issued that she should quit France by the next Captain Daly, on her voyage from Shungliai to Liver- 
packet suiting for Folkstone. The police officers also pool. They had, thirteen days before, been blown out 
returned in the same packet, and on their arrival at to sea from the islands of 8t. David's, which lie ofl‘ New 
Folkstone, took her into custody, and brought her to Guinea. One of the poor wretches died th» same 
London. She was immediately conveyed to West- evening. Captain Daly lnnded the others at St. David’s 
minster-hall, uiul introduced into the judge’s room, from whence they had been driven, 
when Mr. Justice Eric attended for the purpose of An accident happened on the North Western Railway 
taking the surrender and signing the order of committal, on the 4th. Near the Boxmoor station an express-train 
On her being introduced to the Judge, she was unable ran into a goods-train, which had drawn up on account 
to stand, and wns accommodated with a chair, The J of the lameness of its engine. The driver and guard of 


feebly said she was not. The Judge then signed the i thirty-five miles an hour, and the rails were slippery 
order of committal, and she was conveyed to Newgate. ! from a shower that had just fallen ; so they could not 
She was dressed in an old hluck silk bonnet and thick ; do more thau slacken their rate to about eight miles tin 
blark veil, the lower part of her face being covered; , hour at the moment of coming in contact with the 
she also wore an oltl and faded black silk cloak; and • standing carriages. The driver and the stoker of the 


altogether her appearance was most pitiable. ' exnross-treio leaped ofi' their engine at the instant of 

John Moules, a young man, was charged on tile 27th, collision : the first escaped without material hurt, but 
at the Clerkenwell police-court, with having committed the second entuugled his foot, fell on the road, and was 
a Murderous Assault upon, police-constable Hayes. The taken up insensible; he revived under the application 
prosecutor wns in so weak a condition and in such pain ' of stimulants, hut has been dangerously bruised. Twelve 
that he was allowed a seat while he gave his evidence, j or fourteen passengers were injured, some of them 
It appeared that on lust Sunday night week, about 12 j severely; one lady lost her teeth. 

o’clock, the policeman was on duty in College Street,; In the course of erecting Mime large granaries at the 
St. Paneras, when ho found the prisoner in a state j King's Cross terminus of the same Haiticay , an iron 
of intoxication, and was good-naturedly assisting girder was lifted by shears to the top of a column that is 
him towards his place of abode, when he suddenly ' to lbriu one of the supporters of the roof. At the mo- 
turned upon him and gave him a tri .nendous kick in ment the girder was aC its greatest height, the shears 
the belly. He fell down and became insensible. A | slipped, a gye-rope gave way under the vibratory strain, 
gentleman who witnessed the outrage stopped the. j and the ponderous mass fell into a canal, carrying every- 
prisoner. and gave him into the custody of an officer, I thing with it in its course. James Kendal, carpenter, 
who took him to the station-house, while the prosecutor ! wus killed on the spot, and Green lias since died in the 


express-trein leaped ofi' their engine at the instaut of 


. injured 
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severely on the abdomen. His life was then in great during the heavy jfilc on the night of the 8th. A 
Banger, but he had now materially recovered, but was schooner was wrecked on the Noss Sands, and every 
unable to perform his duty. The prisoner said nothing soul on board perished; the name is unknown. The 
in his defence, and was fully committed for trial. brig Hazard, from Messina, drove ashore. The sloop 

Anna Maria, from Bulla, foundered in the gale; the 
-O--• crew were saveft. 

_ Two fatal accidents have taken place on the Eastern 

NARRATIVE OF ACCIDENT AND Counties Railway. On "Wednesday the 8th, a special 

DISASTER train wa8 engaged by a son of Professor Haviland of 

' Cambridge, to hasten him to the side of his father’s 

I hum! have boon Disastrous Floods in Cumberland, deathbpd. The train started from Shoreditchat 5.50 a.m., 
On New Year's night, a violent gale from the south at such u distance after the Hertford luggage-train as 
west was accompanied with heavy rain- The effect was that it would overtake it somewhere about the Ponder’s 
that the waters of Ullswater Lake (augmented by the End station. At 5.65 the electric telegraph was put in 
downpouring upon the mountain range amid which it is motion to clear the line in front of the special-train; 
situate) were forced iuto the channel of the Eamont and and after nine minutes of calling the Tottenham Hoad 
thence into the Eden. The Caldew and Pettcril also rose station sent its answer of obedience. But ten minutes 
far beyoud their wonted volume; the latter, in particular, of similar calling on the Ponder’s End station proved 
so much overflowed its wonted bounds, that the fields, vain; and at-fi.14 the-message was passed onwards 
right and left, and the high road to Warwick on the dircot to the Wultham station. It appears that the 
eastern side of the Petteril Bridge, were laid under collision must have occurred in this ten minutes during 
water, in some places several feet in depth, cutting oft' all which the attention of Ponder’s End station was vainly 
communication with the city on that side except on aolicited. Vincent Lodwick was the night-inspector at 
horseback, or in carriages, carts, or other high-wheeled the Ponder’s End station; his duties were “to attend to 
vehicles. All the low and level grounds bordering the the telegraph, the gates of the level crossing, the signuls, 
Eden for miles, both above and below Carlisle Bridge, the trains and their shunting.’’ Within the quarter of 
were covered with n body of water which had the an hour after six'o'clock, three ordinary trains, and 
appearance of a vast lake. When the tide of the Solway the special train, arrived at* Ponder's End. Two of 
began to retire, the flood also began to fall. Many ^hese accomplished “ shuntings.” While one of the 
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| shuntings -was going on, tin- special-train ran up, 
anil Crushed Led wick so that he died in a fete hours 
afterwards. lie had not heard the electric bell; he 
- had no possible time to run six hundred yards back 
on the Hue and place explosive signals behind the 
.Hertford train and before the express-train; and he had 
not, as he should have done, sent the guards of the 
wui'intr trainstodo it. The express-train had approached 
nt twenty miles an hour, and then ‘‘run on easily,’’ 
probably not much under ten miles on hour. An inquest 
was held, and the jury found a verdict of manslaughter 
against Roland Baxter, the driver of the express-train; 
aud they added this expression of their general opinion 
—“ The jury cannot separate without expressing their 
unanimous opinion, that the duties assigned to the 
deceased, who was killed daring their proper performan ee, 
were more multifnrious than a person in bis station of life 
aud with his emoluments could reasonably be expected 
to perform, and that greater precautionary measures, 
by means of the electric telegraph, might have been 
adopted. They think it right also to odd, that the 
regulations of'the Eastern Counties Railway Company 

S r to require modification, and that punctuality 
1 be more strictly enforced.” In the other case, 
James Wilson, the driver of a goods-engine, had been 
killed on the 7th, by his own engine, while it was under 
the care of his stoker at die Ingatcstone station. Wilson 
had gotten off his engine, and his stoker, Henry Hamp¬ 
shire, was with it shunting a truck, when Wilson was 
crushed; nobody having seen him approach. The 
stoker considered himself acting under the orders of the 
guard of his train; but the guard asserted that in some 
respect he did not aid on the orders given. The coro¬ 
ner’s jury returned a verdict of manslaughter against 
Hampshire. 

A Little Chimney Sweeper has Perished at Manchester 
in the flue of a manufactory. It appeared at the inquest 
i that there was a great want of caution in the engineer 
j and the masteT sweeper: the due had not been sutfici- 
| ently cooled and ventilated, and the poor boy was 
i suffocated by the heated gases, as well os burnt by falling 
j on the hot soot. The coroner’s jury directed that a 
j copy of the depositions be sent to the Watch Committee, 

1 with a request that the x>artics concerned should be 
prosecuted for using climbing-boys contrary to law. 

A young man named Crook, a nailmukcr at Birming¬ 
ham, Accidentally Shot his Wife on the 9th. Having 
returned home in the evening from -his work, ho affec¬ 
tionately saluted her, aud asked her to get him a nice 
cup of tea. She was busy in this duty, stooping before 
the fire toasting some bread, when her husband took 
up a gun that had just before been placed against the 
wall by Lockley, their follow tenant in the house, who 
had been shooting birds in t» garden. As Crook 
lifted tjie gun the charge exploded, and hit wife sank 
•quietly forward as if ihintipg; Mrs. Lockley ran and 
clasped her in her arms, and found her dead—the shot 
had entered her brain. The poor husband, who bad 
been married only a fortnight, became frantic with 
,grief; tearing his hair and uttering selfraccusations. A 
coroner's Inquest was held, and found that this lament¬ 
able occurrence was entirely accidental. , 

A most Melancholy Shipwreck has taken place near the 
Land’s End. ’ Early on the morning of Saturday, the 
11th, the brig, Hew Commercial, of Whitby, in,a thick 
fog and strong gale, struck on a ledge of rocks adjoin¬ 
ing to the headland of Cape Cornwall, and immediately 
went to pieces, but the peoplo on board,—the Master, 
Sanderson, his wife, and eight men, got upon the rocks. 
They were discovered from the shore as soon as day 
broke, but no assistance could then he possibly rendered 
them. In this condition they remained until about 
nine o’clock, when they were all washed off by one 
wave, and seven of them perished. Of the remaining 
three—one, a mulatto, contrived to get on a portion of 
the floating wreck, and for some hours, dear of the 
broken waters, till five fishermen, belonging to Sennen, 
a small fishing cove close to the Land’s End, determined, 
with that resolute spirit for which these men ere dis¬ 
tinguished, to launch their boat through the breakers, 

■ and at length, after encountering great risk, they 
• rescued the poor inulattb from his perilous situation, 
y jljiajhastor and his wife, when they were carried off tho 


ledge, wore thrown upon the Little Brissim Rock. The 
master first gained a footing, and saw his wife struggling 
in tho waves, but sufficiently near to enable him to 
stretch out his hand and pull her in. While the Sennen : 
fishermen were occupied in rescuing the mulatto, her j 
Majesty's revenue cutter Sylva, commended by Mr. 
Forward, was seen working round the Land’s End, 
having been ordered to the spot by Cuptain Davi*, tho 
commander of the coast guard of this distrin. On 
reaching the point Mr. Forward launched his boat, and 
attempted, with a crew of four men, to get near the 
rock, but tho attempt was fruitless; and it was only 
with great difficulty that he regained the cutter. It 
was now growing late, and nothing more could be 
attempted in tho way of rescue for the day, so Mr. 
Forward hoisted his oulours and hove to his craft, to 
encourage the poor [sufferers, who were now to be left 
to spend the wretched night without food or shelter, 
exposed to the wind and rain upon the desolate rock. 1 
On Sunday morning the wind and sea abated a little, 
and all hands were on the alert. At one o’clock four . 
boats were seen approaching from the Sennen Cove— 
three manned by fishermen and one by the coast guard; 
at the same time Captain Davies arrived, having em¬ 
barked in a preventive boat with five men, taking 
rockets with him. The cutter’s boat also was manned 
by Mr. Forward, so that six boats were quickly on the 
spot. By this time the people upon the cliffs could not ( 
have numbered less than 5000 or 6000; and as eoeh . 
l)oat arrived at the spot, the cliffs rang with t he cheers of 
the multitude. Tho sea run so high that no boat could 
approach the rock, arid Captain Duvics therefore pro¬ 
ceeded to use his rockets. The first discharge failed; 
the line which was thrown having been cut by a sharp 
ledge upon which it fell. Anoiher rocket was dis¬ 
charged, and this time the cord fell upon the rock, 
close to the unfortunate pair. The husband was seen . 
to fasten the line around the waist of his wife, end to 
encourage her to take the fearful leap, while she lingered 
and liesitutcd to jump into the foaihing waters; at last, 
however, his persuasions prevailed. They took an 
affecting leave of each other, and, amid the breathless 
expectation of all, she made the awful plunge from a 
height of about twelve feet. At this moment three 
immense waves broke in rapid succession, perilling the 
safety)of all. For a time the boats were entirely hidden 
from the view of the spectators, and the loud cry broke 
forth from thousands of voices, “ They are gone.” But 
soon again the hosts were seen above the waves, and 
the cliffs once more rang with approving cheers. The 
cord was drawn with great judgment, and after about 
three minutes the poor woman was taken into one of 
the boats; but tho blows from tho waves wore more , 
than hcT exhausted frame could hear. No attention . 
that could be shown her was spared. The men took off \ 
their own clothes to cover her, and used every efibrt to • 
restore her. She breathed, Imt liy the time the boat 
reached tho cove lifo had fled. After tho master had ,! 
persuaded his wife to leave him, he fastened the cord ' 
round his own waist, and was drawn, greatly exhausted, 
into one of the other boats. It is impossible to speak 
too highly of the conduct of those who were employed 
on this occasion. All who witnessed it agree in declaring 
that a more gallant and humane act hiss seldom been • 
recorded. 

Mr. Bent, a green-grocer of Newington, driving his 
grocery cart along the road at Newington Causeway, 
was Killed- by being thrown out of the vehicle, one of 
the wheels having gone into a hole. It appears thut, 
pending a dispute between conterminous parishes as to 
their boundaries and liabilities to keep the roads in 
repair, this road has been neglected till it has been worn 
into sueh ruts Bnd chasms that carriages cnimot drive 
along it-without danger. A coroner’s lnquBit was held 
on the 18th, and, after hearing evidence as. to the liabili¬ 
ties of the contending parties, found a verdict of “ Man¬ 
slaughter against Mr. Focock, chairman, and the five 
trustees of the south district board of St. George, 
Southwark.” 

A Fire broke out in the public-house kept by Count, 
the pugilist, in St. Martin’s Lane, just after the inmates 
had retired to rest at two o’clock in tho morning of the 
15th. Caunt was in the country. Mrs. Count and u 
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! niece slept on the second floor, just over the room flmt 
! on Are; in one of the attic rooms dept her children, and 
! Rqth Lowe, a relative; in separate attics were the bar* 
nuat and other servants. Mrs. ‘Caunt and her niece 
escaped down stairs; the fire hod laid hold of the stair¬ 
case When the barman discovered it, bo there. was no 
! retreat from the attics except over the roof. .He got 
i everybody on the tiles except ltutli Lowe and two of the 
! three children with her; these, as he could not see them 
. through the smoke in their room, he hoped had escaped 
1 earlier, or by means of the fire-escape; but when the 
fire was extinguished, their bodies were found in the 
room—they had been suffocated by the smoke. 

On the 17th two men were Killed in a Setter at 
Islington. The commissioners are dri ving a large tunnel- 
sewer from Church Street to Cross Street, at a depth of 
twenty*fnur feet, and under the tunnel containing the 
New lliver, which is at a depth of twelve feet. A Mr. 
Cox desired to make a drain into the new sewer, and 
applied to the commissioners for authority, which they 
refused him. Nevertheless, lie set a man at work to 
make the drain; this man, in the course of his opera¬ 
tions penetrated the tunnel of the New lliver; the 
waters of the river burst into the sewer when six men 
were there and carried away George Ellis and William 
Bone, the others escaping with extreme difficulty. The 
body of Ellis was recovered ut the mouth of the great 
sewer where it enters the Thames; that of IJone has not 
beenrecovered. -v, 

Mr. Broidwood, the superintendent of thirSmadon 
i fire-engine cstuldishmem, has made his Annual Report, 

| from which it appears that the fires during the post 
I year have been 8l>8—an increase of 30 beyond those of 
the preceding year. The buildings totally destroyed or 
considerably damaged were 247—nine less than the year 
j before ; those slightly damaged 621 —39 more than the 
i year before. The ckimnics on fire were 79, the “ calls 
j for assistance ” were 1038, the “ false alarms ” 01. The 
; “ fatal fires ” were 17, and the number of lives lost 18. 

; Nearly a hundred houses were seriously damaged by 
j exploding fireworks. 

The United States mail steam-ship Atlantic, which 
left Liverpool for New York on the 28th of December, 

] bus been Driven Hack to Cork harbour. She met with 
| uninterrupted gales from the West, but sped her way 
i with jinwei and safety till tho Gth instant, when she 
I was equidistant from Capo Clear and,J$aw York—1400 
I miles from each ; on that duy her iftun shaft broke, and 
her machinery became useless. She was put under 
canvas, and tried to reach Bermuda; but the winds 
continuing adverse, she turned home on the 11th, and 
arrived in Queenstown harbour on the 22nd. The 
Liverpool agents of the owners of the United States 
mail-steamers, have chartered tho British mail-steamer 
the Cambria to proceed to Cork nt the earliest possible 
moment, and take on board tho cargo, and such of the 
passengers as choose, to carry them to New York. 
From the arrangements of the mail service, and the 
delay tliut must occur before the Cumbria can join the 
Atlantic and proceed on the voyage to Cork, coupled 
with tho fact that the disabled vessel did not sight a 
single outward-bound vessel on the whole of her run 
out and home, the news of her safety will not arrive in 
America till a month after her expected arrival in New 
York. Throughout the Union, therefore, there will 
he almost a certain belief that sue has been lost on tho 
voyage. 

Two Fires, one of them very destructive, broke out in 
London on the 27th. The huge promises belonging to 
Messrs. Bousfield and Sons’, wholesale clothiers in 
Houndsditch, (a firm who employed 1600 hands) were 
almost entirely destroyed, with loss of property to the 
amount of above 30,0001. The cause of tho fire has not 
yet been discovered. Tho other fire was at the New 
Houses of Parliament. It was discovered about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, in a story of the dock-tower 
on the side facing Westminster Bridge. For a time it 
.caused great alarm, but was soon extinguished without 
any serious damage. 

A singular accident happened lately at the Eddy stone 
Lighthouse. On the morning of the 13th of December, 
James Dillon, who has been connected with this light- 
ho use for the lost 19 years, licing about to leave his 


situation to take another, a man named William 
Oraham, who hod been engaged on tho Breakwater, 
was sent to-relieve him. Graham had been lauded at 
the lighthouse, and Dillon had just entered the boat, in 
which were two, other men, to row to tho yacht Trinity, 
not far distant, when two very heavy teas, one coming 
over the flat, and the other over the 'Sadler Itock, 
careered towards one another; they met near the boat 
with fearful violence, tho sea boiled with agitation, the 
boat was capsized, and the three poor fellows were left 
struggling in the waves. Intelligence of the eirenm- 
stanee was communicated by the men in the lighthouse 
to the people on board the Trinity yacht, who came to 
the rescue of the drowning men as soon as possible, and 
picked up two of the sufferers; but before they arrived 
at the scene of the disaster the men in the lighthouse 
had succeeded in getting James Dillon out of tho waves, 
with which he had been buffeting a quarter of an hour: 
he was nearly dead. This is the first time such an 
accident has occurred sinefc the erection of thin in¬ 
valuable lighthouse; and what makes it still more 
singular is, the fact that it was the Inst trip which 
Dillon was to make to the shore from his old habitation. 
He was placed on board the yacht, which was not able 
to effect a landing until tlic 20th of December, when 
Dillon was at last taken on shore and put under medical 
treatment. He has since entirely recovered, and has 
gone to Hasborough to enter on his new situation. 


SOCIAL, SANITARY, AND MUNICIPAL 
PROGRESS. 

An important meeting, connected with the subject of 
Education, hus been held at Edinburgh. Dr. tiuuu, an 
eminent and successful teacher, had been recently nomi¬ 
nated by government to the office of inspector of dis¬ 
senting schools in Scotland. That appointment tho 
Free Church Election Committee thought proper to 
veto. This extraordinary step against a respected mem¬ 
ber of their own section of the Presbyterian Church 
gave rise to a public dinner, given to him at the Waterloo 
Rooms, and attended by the leading promoters of edu¬ 
cation in Edinburgh, lay and clerical, and by many who 
sympathise with them, some even 'from England. 
Mr. Sheriff Gordon presided.; and the whole proceed¬ 
ings of the meeting were an emphatic expressing of 
esteem for Dr. Uunn's character, and approbation of his 
conduct. 

The first soiree of the Printers’ Dramatic Society 
was held ut Audc-rtonh Hotel on Saturday evening, the 
28th ult., and was fended by above seventy persons 
(including a /Br proportion of ladies), chiefiy In con-* 
ncxion with tins printing profession. Mr. W. H. Wills, 
who presided on the occasion, described the origin and 
rise of the society, and explained its object to be to assist 
the funds of the charitable institutions of the printing 
trade from thg proceeds of amateur dramatic perform¬ 
ances. To commemorate the success of .the society, it 
had been determined to hold this social meeting. The 
party were entertained throughout the evening by the 
vocal and dramatic efforts of a number of amateurs, 
male and female, in a style which, in many instances, 
would have done no discredit to regular professionals. 
Some madrigals and glees were charmingly sung, and 
altogether, the vocal deportment was most creditably 
sustained. Several appropriate sentiments were given 
during the proceedings, and a vote of thanks to the chair 
closed a pleasant evening's entertainment. 

The business of the Executive Committee of the 
Great ‘Exhibition was on tho 30th of December forraolly 
tranBferred from Palace Yard to the Building in Hyde 
Park. Professor Cowper gave a lecture, in the building, 
on the following day, when a great number of the 
members of the Society of Arts assembled to inspect it. 
He gave a most interesting account of its construction, 
and* conclusively demonstrated its perfoct safety.—A 
meeting of the council of appeal of the Metropolitan 
Commissioners was held on the 21st inst. at the rooms of 
the Society of Arts. Some preliminary discussion took 
place os to certain points of arrangement of tho objects iu 
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the Exhibition, taming upon the proper application of ascribed to sanitary works effected under its auspices, 
the terms “ wall ” and “ counter" space, and upon Over the country under the survey of the IL-gistrar- 
the construction and dimension of counters, and it was General, the extreme rates of murtulitv are 14 per 1000 
agreed that a letter should be addressed by the honorary the lowest, and 336 per 1000 as the highest; the low 
secretaries to the executive committee, requesting a more average belonging to a district in Northumberland, the 
exact definition of the phrases, to be given with official high one to Liverpool. For the whole south-east divi- 
authorii v. to rectify errors, and prevent any future mis- sion of England the rate is 19 per 1000. Mr. Simon 
apprehension of their technical meaning. The appeals asserts that “ few competent persons will donht that 
’were then one by one considered, and some of them the mortality of London might speedily be reduced to 
immediately adjudicated upon, whilst a greater number the level of any district mortality yet recorded by the 
were referred to the re-consideration of the respective Registrar-General j ’’ and he concludes his reasons for i 
sectional committees, to be reported upon at the next this belief by the statement, that during the lost year ' 
meeting of the council on the 28th instant. “ there was one sub-district of the City of London Union | 

An important step towards a system of Local Eduoa- —one comprising from 12,1)00 to 13,000 inhabitants—in j 
tion, lias been taken at Manchester. A largo and influ- which, after including a due proportion of deaths which ; 
enti&l meeting was held on the 6th, to consider a scheme had occurred in the union workhouse at Mile End, the 
proposed by the Rev. Mr. Rich son, for promoting edu- mortality stood at only IS in the thousand; one in 
cation in Manchester and Salford by means of local which, if those extramural deaths had been excluded, 
rates. Mr, .Richson bases his plan upon the fact that the local denth-rnte for the year would have been only 
there is a vast amount of unoccupied school-room within 13-32.” A detailed consideration of the sickness and 
these towns, which might lie turned to useful account, mortality of his reports discloses some points of interest 
Its leading points are stated to be those : The right of j in respect to the ages at which death occurs, the parti- 
free education to be secured to'every inhabitant of the j - alar causes of death, and the very important local dif- 
two boroughs; the cost to be levied by local rates, which I forences of death-rate. The City of London appears to 
are never to exceed iivepence in the pound per annum ; { be peculiarly fatal to infant life. Of the whole 3799 
and the management is to be given to committees elected | deaths last year, 1318 occurred under the age of live 
by the Municipal Councils out of their own members, j years; of the whole 2762 deaths this year, 1032 occurred 
A guarantee is given that the religious convictions of j under the age of five years. In the City of London j 
11 all parties arc to be respected and equally protected " Union, the deutliB of infants under live years old was 
by the arrangements that, in all existing schools admitted 1-2'6G of the whole deaths, though their class numbers 
into union, “ no creed or formulary shall be taught to only 1-1109 of the whole population; so that, they died 
the children to which their parents or lawful guardians at more than four times (4-17) the rate which should 
may in writing object ;** and in all new schools, “ no dis- j have befallen them as participators in the average mor- 
tinctive creed whatever is to be taught within the ordi- tality of their district. This rate is not caused by innp- : 
nary school-hours, although the daily reading of the ! propriate diet, for it is highest during tin first year of ! 
Scriptures is to be provided for:” “the management of. birth, while the child depends for nourishment on its | 
the latter class of schools is to be in the bands of ex -1 mother. Inasmuch as the few days of these children are j 
clusively lay persons.” But the official features of the j passed chiefly within doors, their high mortality gives , 
plan are the fundamental principles, “ that the assistance i the least fallacious index of the un wholesomoncss of the 
of her Majesty’s Inspectors is to be obtained in estimating | dwellings in which they die, and affords the correctcst j 
the educational wants of any locality ; and that no school i material to judge the sanitary condition of a district, j 
is to be erected bythe District Committees, and no Innd j Upwards of 1200 of the deaths in the past two years < 
to bo purchased for such purpose, without the sanction \ have been due to cholera and epidemic causes which 
of the Committee of Privy Council on Education." were unavoidable; a large number beyond were referable i 
The meeting adopted a resolution in favour of the plan, to local and removable causes. It is notable that •• the ! 
and appointed a general committee and a sub-committee proportionate mortality from scarlatina, measles, and j 
to carry it into effect. The committee includes the hooping-cough, is greatest whferc the general deatli-rate 
names of the Bishop of Manchester, Mr. Heywood, is greutest.” Among infants, too, under similar circum- j 
M.P., Mr. Kershaw, M.P.. the Dean of Manchester, the stances, other diseases not commonly accounted specific, j 
Rev. Hugh Stowell, and several other clergymen, both assume a frequency and mortality warranting the. belief 
churchmen and dissenters. that they are of endemic and avoidable origin. The j 

. A public meeting was held at Manchester on the 8th, hydrocephalus, convulsions, diarrham, bronchitis, and I 
for the Establishment of a Vret^Library and Museum pneumonia, often referred to the irritation of teething, j 
,«»that Town. The chair was oetipiei by the Mayor, “ pretail in district localities, with so marked a proper- | 
with whom the plan originated, apu wna has for some tion to the causes of other endemic disease, that wemay I 
time exerted himself to obtain its accomplishment. He be sure of their partial and considerable dependence on j 
was supported by tie; Bishop and the Dean of Manches- those local causes.” The local differences of death-rate I 
ter, ana there was a large assemblage of the most influ- arc strikingly exemplified by comparison of the healthiest ! 
ential inhabitants. Resolutions for immediately carrying with the unhcolthiest wards of the eitv. In Cordwainers’ i 
the Scheme into effect were unanimouslyfipassed. Ward not a single death, and in Comhill Ward only 

The committee of the Association for Promoting the two deaths, occurred from epidemic, rndemic, or infer.- 
Jtelicf of Destitution in the Metropolis, and for im- tious diseases; in the ward of Cripplegnte Without there 
proving the condition of the poor by meant of parochial were 299, of Bishopsgate Without, 329, of Farringdon 
and district visiting, under the superintendence of the Without, 846. The local predilections of cholera are 
Bishop of London and the clergy, have made a report marked and obstinate; they are not identical with those 
of the progress of the various provident sooieties in con- of fever. Many of the worst fever-nests were unaffected 
nexidn with the association. During the past year, the by it, while it visited spacious and airy houses along the 
deposits of the poor so aided were, 36 societies, 28,662- main thoroughfare of the City, and inhabited by opulent 
depositors, afid the amount 13,3661. In 1846, there tradesmen, members of the professions, and officers of 
were only 12 societies, 8744 depositors, and the amount assurance companies,—as along the lines of Fleet Street, 
14611. Ludgote Hill, Farringdon Street, and New Bridge 

The Annual Report of Mr. Simon, the medical officer Street. The conditions of-its local preference seem to 
of the City of London, to the Commissioners of Sewers, be these:—“ A peculiar condition of soil, of which damp- 
published recently, is an interesting and valuable doeu- ness is one sure and invariable character, and organic 
ment. The following are some of its leading fticts and decomposition (promoted by dampness) probably an- 
suggestions. The rate of mortality for the City population other. Its local affinities have much analogy to those of 
of 126,000 lias been just below 22 deaths (21-92) out of ague, and often appear identical in their range with 
every 1000 living persons, in the year ending Sept. 28; in tne sphere of malarious infection.”. These conditions' 
the prccediug year it had been 80 in 1000. Some large are exactly supplied by Farringdon and New Bridge 
share of the reduction has been due to circumstances Street—the line of the Old-bourne (whence Holbom) 
beyond Unman eontrol; but a sensible diminution of the or river Fleet, now converted iqto a greet sewer, anrl by 
causes of disease has been*effected by the'Commission, the districts on the other side .of London Wall from 
and a conridcrable portion of the improvement may be Bishopsgate to Aldersgate—a district described by Stow 
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as in olden time* “ moorish, rotten ground, impassable coula read imperfectly, and 114 could not read at all; 
but for cawswaies purposely made to that intent “ a while many knew not how to apcll their own names, 
fenne or moore, mode maiitc and hard ground by divers The total number that had passed through the school 
sluices." Ju tho second division of his report, Mr} Simon was 036, out of which therm were 169 who had only 
offers suggestions under the head of drainage, water- attended once during the year. The average attend - 
supply, offensive and injurious trades, burial-grounds, anee for the week evening* had- been 33 boj» and 
and the habitations ana social condition of the poor. ; 37 girls; total, 70. The rule was more strictly enforced, 
'With respect to drainage, Mr. Simon, upon the authority which gave value to the weekly evening instruction, by 
of Stow, supported by professional observation of the making admission to the school dependent upon good 
nature of the prevalent diseases in those localities, thinks behaviour on Sundays. The children so admitted were 
it highly probable that some of the sanitary defects of those really desirous of learning; and, consequently, 
Chppit-gate and Bishoptgate “ depend loss on defective were not disturbed by the misconduct of others, who 
hesse-drahiago than on a still marshy undrained condi- came with very different intentions when all comers 
tion of the ground itself; and thut these defects, in- were promiscuously admitted. Here the report con¬ 
cluding die liability to cholera, would be removed by tained details tending to disprove the supposition that 
an efficient application of subsoil druinnge.” He there- parents able to avail, themselves of other sources of 
fore recommends the adoption of monsurea to relieve education, and to pay the charge of it, avuiled tliem- 
the parts where the subsoil drainage is imperfect, and selves of the ragged, schools. Many instances had 
■ for protecting the house-foundations, and sewers, and occurred of girls having obtained situations from the 
subsoil adjacent to the river, from being socked or school. There were on the books the names of ten girls 
flooded by the tide. He consider* how far the offensive between the ages of seven and ten years who, when 
exhalation* from sewers, which are not and caunot l>e admitted, could not hold a needle, and were now able to 
entirely prevented by the best sorts of steneli-lraps, can work very neatly. The library, though scanty, was 
be nullified by chemical means: he believes chemical valued by the scholars, and donations of hooks would he 
means are not available to abolish the annoyance, but thankfully received. The number of Bibles sold to the 
that the observance of some good cardinal principles | children during the last year was 23; of prayer txfok*,i5; 
would greatly abate it. The third and last division of i and of hymn hooks, 7; besides a great number of small 
his report gives a connected series of suggestions for i publications at a halfpenny each. The committee of 
embodiment in tho act of parliament under which the j the Bagged School Union, although the government 
commission lias its powers, i still refused to encourage emigration among the attend- 

Tho War Office has adopted a measure calculated to - ants at these schools, had raised a special fund to aid 
encourage intelligence- and good Conduct in Pi'ivicte j the different schools in effecting so desirable an object. 
Sotdirrx, by affording them the means of obtaining | Still tho funds were inadequate for so important an 
situations ns clerks in the several military offices oil; object. The report here gave an account of the ttuc- 

forcign stations. A circular has been issued to the ' eossful progress of a boy belonging to this school, 

generals or other officers in command, containing the ; who had been enabled to emigrate, and who was the j 
following instructions:—“ That, on the oecun'eneo of a I fourth scholar who had been sent out from the school, j 
vacancy among tho clerks in the several military offices | Mr. W. Locke, the honorary secretary of the Bagged , 
within'your command, you will apply to (lie com-j School Union, entered into many details respecting tlic j 
manding-officer of any regin-cut on the station, to i progress of the system, describing the founding of 
recommend to ybu a'steady and intelligent soldier schools indifferent parts of the country, and the ad- ' 

capable of filling the sumc. After a period of probation j vantages which had been derived from them to the dis¬ 

not exceeding three months, this soldier, if confirmed as j triet; us in Aberdeen, Dublin, and other places. There 
fit for the situation, shall be removed from his regiment! wen- now from 90 to 100 ragged schools in existence, 
and bo attested for general service, in order that while i and about 150 paid teachers. London alone liad about j 
bolding his office lie shall continue to tie a soldier in the I 1000 voluntary teachers, and, not only that, but a large j 
army, and liuhlc, if removed from his appointment for j number of highly influential persons' actively employed i 
irregularity or incapacity, to be ordt red to military duty i themselves on behalf of these schools. He related iu- 
with any regiment then on the station. Any man so j stances of some who hud received education in them, 
confirmed in his appointment will haTe the rank and i and had emigrated, aud were now- earning 4a. Cd. per 
pay of seijennt, with clothing, rations, lodging, and Jday wages; and when he pictured the state of compara¬ 
ble!, and light, or with money allowances in lieu live prosperity to which these poor creatures had been 
thereof; und will have the chance of rising in some of raised through the mapis and agency of ragged schools, 
the offices, by succession, to the senior clerkship, in he exhorted tliogim-i-yng to remember that those unfor- # 
which event he will be entitled to the rank, pay, and tunatc children liad ,'jeen the very scum and refuse of 
allowances of scijcant-rngjor. The service, os clerk, of society, picked, as it. were, out of the gutters and 
any soldier confirmed in the appointment, will be kcnoels. The schools, he said, were all generally fiour- 
allowed to reckon towards pension as non-commissioned ishing, and nothing was wanted but increased funds.' 
officer." The following gentlemen were appointed the committee 

The seventh anniversary meeting of the Union Mem for tho year; h- Messrs. Barnard, C. Compton, Dart, 
Ragged School was held on the 21st at the Hanover Godsell, Luke J. Hansard, Harvey, Hepburn, V. V. 
Square Booms, Lord Dudley Stuart in the chair. The Hepham, Lowe, Murray, C. W. Priestly, Short; Mr. • 
report for the last year gave an interesting account of J. Q. Priestly being the secretary, 
the progress of the school. The following are some of The Cultivation, of Cotton in India was the principal 
, its chief puints:—The income of the school had enabled i subject which engaged the attention of the annual 
< the committee to liquidate tho debt owing to the late meeting of the Manchester Commercial Association on 
1 treasurer, and also to cftect much good in the school by the 21st. Two gentlemen, Mr. Mackay and Mr. Lees, 

1 engaging a more competent master for the week-day the one sent oat by the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
. classes, and in establishing a shoemaker’s class in addi- merco and the other by the above association, ore now 
.tionto-a tailoring class; and they hoped that an increased in India, actively employed in the necessary inquiries 
^subscription would soon permit them to commence a and experiments. Mr. Lees, who has taken up his 
^'day school and un infant school, for which there was not position on the south-eastern coast of The Peninsula; 

{at present sufficient funds. The attendance on Sundays tins made detailed reports respecting live fitness of the 
for the past year had been, for the six summer months, climate, the amount of taxation- and other burdens on 
. 81J mr the six winter months, 14f>; average for tho cultivation, the cost of carriage, the willingness of tho 
year, 113; namely, 70 boys and 43 girls. Thu decreased natives to engage in a new species of cultivation, and 
number was probably owing to the stricter discipline tho prospects of profit; ana, foam the information 
which was now kept, and which prevented idlers from gathered from these -reports, there was reason to believe 
entering only for tho purpose of annoying the others (in the words of Mr. Aspinall, the chairman of tho 
and having what they called “ a lark." The number of meeting) “ that from the district of Xutccorin, within 
children .whose names had been placed on the books 60 or 60 miles of Cape Como jin, up to Madras, there 
after an attendance of three Sundays was 370. Of these was absolutely a cotton California.” . 

110 could read, in various degrees of proficiency ; 146 The Rational Public School Auoeiation, recently 


founded at. Hun Chester, on the basis of the late Lanca¬ 
shire Public School Association, held its annual meeting ; 
on the22nd; end Mr. Colidcn and Mr. Hilner Gibson, 
haritig'accepted iuritati|ns ta be present, there was a 
OTta® large attendance ortnombers and Mends of both 
' Hr. Cobden, in moving the first resolution,- 
“ Jnat the present aspect of the educational question 
. - gives high testimony to the value of the efforts of this 
- association, and promises a complete and speedy 
triumph," addressed the meeting at great length in sup¬ 
port of the principles of the association. He contended 
for the necessity of separating religious education from 
secular instruction, anu that if there was a time when it 
was especially desirable to try the experiment it was the 
present. “ We have arrived,’’ he said, “ at that period 
! when all the world is agreed that secular education,is a 
! good thing for society. All agreed that it is a good 
tiling that English boys and girls should be taught to 
read and write and spell, and iu> much grammar as they 
’ con possible imbibe. There is no difference of opinion 
about putting the elements of knowledge into the minds 
of every child in this land, if it can be done. But while 
we are united on that point, can any one who moves in 
society for a moment conceal from himself that we have 
also arrived at a time when we have probably more 
religious discord impending over us than at any other 
penod of our history ? When I speak of religious dis¬ 
cord, 1 don’t mean merely the .dissensions between the 
Roman Catholics and Protestants; I will not allude to 
them except so far as they lead to schisms and contro¬ 
versies in the internal stute of other religious liodies. 
But 1 think there is, no doubt, at this moment looming 
in the distance, and not in the very remote distance 
either, « schism in the Church of England itself. 
You have two parties in that Churoh, the one perhaps 
stronger than the other in numbers, but tile other far 
more strong in intellect and logic, which are going 
to divide the church. Then 1 see the Wesleyan 
body also torn asunder l>y a schism which the most 
sanguine con hardly hope to see healed. I do not think 
several other religious bodies are perfectly tranquil in 
their internal organisation. Now, while we have the 
prospect of those great internal dissensions in reli¬ 
gious bodies, and while we are all agreed that secular 
education is a desirable thing, would it be desirable 
if it Could be effected, if it were practicable—which 1 
, believe it is not—that our national system of education 
should be one united and bound up with the religious 
organisations, and by which the schisms which prevail 
in the chnrches must nccessurily be transferred with 
increased virulence to the schools ? For hear in mind, 
that what you see now pervading the churches in Scot¬ 
land, where you have an irreconcilable dispute with 
regard to the appointment of m\ters fa the parochial 
schools of Scotland—a dispute between* the old kirk and 
tho free kirk—recollect, if what I say bo correct, when 
you have on impending schism in the Anglican church, 
you will have precisely the same difficulty in the ap¬ 
pointment of masters. In one parish the high church 
party will predominate, and will dwell upon the necessity 
of tne mailer observing all the old forms of our church, 
and enforcing all tho old ritual and observances pre¬ 
scribed by the liturgy and Canons; and, on tho other 
hand, you will have the low church party dwelling upon 
the more vital essence of religion, and encouraging the 
discontinuance of those forms which the other party 
regard as of greater importance. And depend upon it 
‘ while these discords pervade the church, you wil 
them in the schools also; you will have to fight 
battle again and again to reconcile the various reli¬ 
gious bodies, and in the end you will find youndves 
obliged to return to the aecpior system which lias been 
adopted in the United States and in Holland.” Mr. 
Cobden-procec-ded to show the increasing application of 
these principles in the formation of schools throughout 
the country, and concluded by advising the association 
to pursue its own course steadily, showing no opposition 
to anybody, but inviting the concurrence of every one, 
—Mr. Milner Gibson afterwards addressed tho meeting 
in seconding the resolution, and it was carried unani¬ 
mously. 

The executive committee, in anticipation of the 
immense addition to the 1‘opvlation of London during 


the Erhibition, and with a view to the necessary pre¬ 
cautions on that account, have been in communication 
with the city police, to ascertain the exact traffic of 
foot-passengers and vehicles under ordinary circum¬ 
stances. Their inquiries have given the following 
remarkable results;—The number of vehicles which 
pass doily Bow Church, Chcapsidc, is not less than 
13,796, which contain not fewer than 62,092 persons; 
and within the same period of time there arc not fewor 
than 67,610 foot passengers. Of this number of ear* 
riages it may lie considered that the greatest number in 
one hour is' about 1103, and of foot passengers in the 
some space of time about 5760, giving a total number 
of persons who pax Bow Church, Cheapsidc, in and 
with vehicles and on foot about 119,602 persons per day. 
The number of vehicles which pass doily to Aldgate by 
the Minories is 9332, containing not fewor than 20,804 
persons; and during the same period the number of 
loot passengers is 68,430. Of the carriages the greatest 
number in one hour may be computed at 796; of foot 
passengers .in the same period, 4600: the total number 
of persons, therefore, who pass through Aldgate by the 
Minories is 79,23-1 per day. During the month of May, 
the number of persons who enter the city daily on foot 
and in carriages is little short of 400,000. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 

On New Year’s Day, tho Queen made a liberal Distri¬ 
bution of gifts to the poor of Windsor, of food, clothing, 
and coals, to the value of 260/.; gifts made the more 
acceptable by her Majesty’s kindly presence at their dis¬ 
tribution. The band of the Horse Guards performed a 
serenade on the New Year’s morning. 

The good effects of the Queen's beneficence to the 1'aor 
in the neighbourhood of Balmoral aro thus described 
by a local newspaper—the Arbroath Guide;—“The 
Queen, the Queon-mother, the Prince, and their inter¬ 
esting family, have, liko summer birds, taken wings 
and fled to & more gonial dime. Their residence 
amongst us, however, lias done much good. A school 
lias been founded and a school-house built at Stratli- 
gimoeh, on the Abcrgeldie estate, and male and female 
teachers are to lie placed there and provided for. The 
poorer description of children in the district, and those 
at a distance from the parochial school, arc to be the' 
pupils; and the whole at our gracious Queen's expense. 
A number of neat cottages are also in course of erection 
near Balmoral, and at Knocks, on the Birkhull estate. 
The mansion of the last-mentioned property is to be en¬ 
larged for Prince Albert.” 

The Queen has granted the dignity of a Baronet of 
the United Kingdom to Major-General Walter Raleigh 
Gilbert, G.C.B.; fo Mr. James Mathcson, of Lewis, in 
the county of Ross, and of Alchany, in the county of 
Sutherland; and to Mr. Richard Tufton, of Appleby 
Castle, in the county of Westmoreland, Skipton Castle 
in tbc county of York, anil llotkfield Place, in the 
county of Kent. Gcnerul Gilbert served with distinc¬ 
tion in the war of the Punjaub; Mr. Matheson was 


Matheson, Jurdinc, and Co.; Mr. Tufton is the inheritor 
of the vast estates of the late Earl of Thonct. 

Colonel Hugh Rose, Consul-General for Syria, has 
been appointed Secretory of Embassy at Constantinople. 




completing the number of the Catholic Sovereigns of 
Europe who have addressed his Eminence on occasion of 
his appointment. - 

The Order of tho Garter, has been conferred upon 
the Marquis ofNormanby, in consideration iOf his im¬ 
portant services as Ambassador in Paris, and in several 
other high offices of State. 

The Queen has granted Pensions on the Civil List 
of 100/. a-year each to Mrs. Belzoni, tho aged widow off 
the celebrated traveller; and to Mr. Poolo, tho author 
of Paul Pry, and of several contributions to periodical 
literature, who is a great sufiereT from bodily infirmities. 

The Queen has appointed Sir James Emeraon’Tennent, 
Knt., to be Governor of St. Helena. 
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COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 


The trustees of the Owen's College, Manchester, have 
appointed Dr. Edward Frankland, Ph. D., F.C.S., to 
the chair of Chemistry. „ 

Lord and Lady Camden mode a Public Recantation 
of the Protestant faith at Home on New Year’s Day, 
and were received into the Roman Catholic Chinch, a 
ceremony at which Lord and Lady FeUding were present. 

The ltev.fMr. Dodsworth entered the Roman Catholic 
Church on New Yoar’s Day. 

The Rev. Sir Frederick Ouseley, Bart., and Sir John 
Harington, Bart., both of Oxford, have, it is stated, 
secedoa from the Established Church. Sir John Har¬ 
ington was Mr. Bennett's churchwarden. 

Father Oavasei, an Italian priest, has been delivering, 
at the Princess's Concert-room, a series of lectures on 
The Abuses of Popery, which have excited much atten¬ 
tion. His first oration, which was delivered on Sunday, 


drama now in course of performance in his native land; 
the second oration dwelt on the present position and 
attitude of the Popedom, and the corrupt elements of 
which it was composed ; and the third, on Sunday, the 
lath, treated of the “Holy Inquisition.’’ He speaks 
in Italian with extraordinary force and eloquence; and 
his lectures have attracted crowded assemblages, com- 
prising not only the exiled Italians in London, but 
many English auditors. 


<9b£tuarp of Notable $crtfontf. 

Mb. David Wkhstkb Osh alius rosr, the well-knewn theatrical 
ninmtKor, died on the 29th December, at his residence, Ilrixtoii. 

St k. William Se«#ix, the eminent singer, died on the 29th 
Deeemher, after a short illness. lie was a Humid musician, of 
pun- and cnltlvsUsl taste, and csjieolally distinguished as a 
performer of sacred mnnir. 

Mr. Maxwell, die Irish novidist, and author of many humor¬ 
ous sketches In the periodical literature of the day. died on the 
2fitli December, at M UHsellmrgli, near Edinburgh. 

Miss Marcia Frbdkbi'A Lake Fox. granddaughter of the 
Into and nteee of the present Duke ol Deeds, died st Hornby 
«'ustle, on Christmas day. Miss Fox had been in a declining 
state of health for some montlis past. She,was in her twenty- 
tirst year. 

Vwrorrr Alford, M.I*. for Bedfordsliiro, died on the 2nd 
inst. at AshbridgR Park, in liis 3Htli j-car. 

Captain <i.‘W. IIikoiiam. it A., died on the 10th of October, 
at Ceylon, where he was acting in command of the Hoy at 
Artillery at that station. Ho had nearly completed twenty-six 
years" service. 

G rhkiui. lira died at Aleppo on Un- 11th December, after a 
short illness. He died a Mussulman, and thus received all the 
honours duo to his rank. 

Major Gil»uk, the (iovernor of Tobago, died on the 1-1 1 1 1 
December, of paralysis. 

Ttarousti da Tokuk dr Moncobyo, who has so worthily 


filled for many years tlie important office of Ambassador of 
Portugal at this Court, died on the 11 tb Inst., after a painful 
illness. 

Cait. Sib H kicky Mabtix Blackwood, iu command of her 
Majesty's ship Vengeance, 84, Art Portsmouth, died, suddenly ou 
the 7th, in his 50th year. ' -,, . 

Fluxes Paul Alexander Leopold, of Lippo Detmeld, died 
on How Year's day. In the 66th year of Ms age. He is suc¬ 
ceeded by the Crown Prince Pant Frederick Leopold, aged thirty, 
a major in the Prussian army. 

Sinus Bib James Willoughby Gounox, S.C.B, O C . H y 
the Quartermaster-General to the Foroca, died on the. 4th. He 
had held the above situation nearly forty years. 

Jons Wilmot, Esq., the eminent horticulturist, and President 
of the Market Gardeners’ Society, died ou the 2nd tast, at the 
Union Hotel, Gockspur-etreet. 

T. 8. Davibs, Esc, P.K.8., London and Edinburgh, and 
F.A.B., died at Iiroumhall College, Shooter's Ilill, on theCth 
Inst., In the 67th yearof his age. 

Mu. George Dbvmiqnd, one of the partners in the banking 
firm at Charing-cross, died suddenly on Sunday the 5th. llo 
had attended Divine service, and remained to partake of the 
sacrament; after which he returned to his residence in Wllton- 
rreacent. On entering the drawing-room, he sat down In an 
arm chair, and was about to partake of some luncheon, when he 
raised his hand suddenly to bis lu-sd, and exclaiming," Oh, my 
Cod I ” sunk down in an unconscious state. Medical assistance 
was instantly sent for, hut ho had ceased to live before tho 
arrival of the family surgeon. He was in hia 49tli year. 

Dh. Hayiland, Regius Professor of Medicine at Cambridge, 
died on the 8th, at his residence in that city, in his 66th year. 

The Rxv. Lord William Houeuskt died at Clifton on the 
14th last, in the 67th year of ids age. He was son of the fifth, 
anil unde hi the present duke of Ueuulort. 

FiRLD-MABsnAL Thomas GnosvKXoii died sthis house, Mount 
Ararat, near Richmond, on the 20th lust, tn his 87th year. He 
was the son of Thomas Grosvenor, Esq. (who was brother to tliu 
first Earl (Jrosvenon, and consequently first cousin of the late 
Marquis of Westminster. 

llis Grace the Duke of Newcastle, K.U., died at Clumber 
Park, Nottinghamshire, on Sunday, tlie 12lh inst., after a long 
and painful illness, lie was born on the 30th January, 1785. 
and Rucreeded to the family honours as the fourth duke, un the 
death of his father, in 1795. 

The M akuuih of Hastings died in Dublin on the 17th, at the 
age of 19. 

I.iiko ItuuGiiRiisii. the eldest son of the Earl of Westmore¬ 
land. died on the 22nd lust., iu the 27th year of his age. 

1,01!], ]CoHi:r.T Tatloub died at tin- barracks, Penney, on tlie 
lOtli, in ennseqiieiiiT- of the breaking uf a blund-vcsscl on tiie 
lungs. It appears that hia lordship was walking in thu town 
of Penney, when he saw a man beating a dog. Dn remonstrating 
with him, the man struck l.onl Hubert's blow, which he in¬ 
stantly returned, amt then said. “ i am choking with blood." 
After lingering some days, he died without pain or suffering. 
Lord Robert was the second sun of the Marquis of lfeadfort, 
and had ouly recently exchanged from the Guards to the 19th 
Regiment. 

Lord Dai.mfny, eldest sou of the Earl of Rosebery, died on 
j tlie 23rd inst., at Dalmeny Park, Linlithgowshire, in liis 12nd 
I gear- 

, Reab-Aiimibai. Rvk died on the 18tl> inst., aged 86. lie was 
, one of ilie few survivorsj^" the battle of tlio Nile, which took 
. plane while he wiu^LicujJliam of the Orion. 


COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 

—♦— • 

r PHERE is nothing very notable in the Colonial news of the mouth, bat the laat mail from India seeing to 
-L indicate a strong renewal of tho old agitation against tee judicial courts of tee East India Company. Tho 
cholera in Jamaica Is not yet known to have abated; hfiit the packet which left England at tho com¬ 
mencement of tho month took out not ouly ample stores and remedies, but six surgeons from the 
Admiralty, and three medical inspectors from the Board of Health. It is very sad that such provisions 
should have succeeded instead of anticipating the eveut provided for, and it will bo well if we apply tho 
warning to our sanitary affairs at homo. 


The Bombay mail has brought accounts to tec 17th of 
December. They uro politically unimportant, tranquillity 
prevailing throughout our Indian empire. The health 
of the troop*in the Punjaub and Upper Provinces is 
but little improved. According to tee published returns 
for tee week ending the 21st November, there were 
1204 men in hospital out of the 7148 composing the 
garrison of Lahore; nearly half of one regiment (tec 
1st European Fusileers) were on the sick-list", and iu 
tec 4th Punjaub Infantry, 406 out of 894 were in 
hospital. • 

* A Court-martial on Major liartlentan, of tee 44th 
Native Infantry, had found him “ guilty of conduct 


unbecoming tee character of an officer and a gentleman, 
in having at Borrackporc, in pursuance of an endeavour 
to seduce the affections of Mrs. Shelton, wife of lieu¬ 
tenant Shelton, 38th Light Infantry, written to her on 
or about the 22nd of August, I860, a highly unbecoming 
note.’’ The Court had sentenced him to bo cashiered, 
but had recommended him to mercy on tee ground of 
Major Bartlcinan’s long services, and on tho ground 
that liis fault, “however reprehensible, has still not 
always been considered os necessarily subversive of 
military discipline.'’ Sir Charles Napier had confirmed 
the scntcuce, with sharp animadversions on the recom¬ 
mendation to mercy, as an endeavour by the Court “ to 
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throw upon, the Commander-in-chief the odium of 
- refusing that which its own aentenco renders impossible 
for-Moa to grant without insulting tho officers of the 
. Batijgtl Army in general and those of the 44th in 

".'Sfc'W. Gomm arrived at Calcutta end assumed com- 
tftUffi of the Indian Army cm die fifch of December. Sir 
, Charles Napier was at Loodianaon the 30th of November, 
and wa» expected at Bombay about the end of^the year. 
During his eighteen mouths' administration,*forty-fivo 
officers of the Bengal Army have been brought to trial, 
of whom fourteen have been cashiered, six dismissed, 
seven have lost rank, five have been suspended, and ten 
reprimanded; only two have been honourably acquitted, 
one simply acquitted, and four pardoned or their sentence 
commuted. 

The accounts’from Ceylon arc co the 12th of December. 
The new Governor, Sir George Anderson, met the 
Legislative for the first time on the 4th. His address 
made a favourable impression. He spoke with satis¬ 
faction of the prevailing tranquillity, and of the prospect 
of a prosperous revenue j and expressed his hope of 
being able, at no distant period, to lessen the burdens 
of tnc people by lessening taxation; “the imperative! 
duty,” he said, of all governments.” It is generally 
understood in the island, that the governor has received 
OTdcrs to reside frequently in Kandy, instead of making 
Colombo always his residence. Almost all the Europeans 
reside there, on coffee ’estates, and most of the European 
capital has been expended there. This province is also 
the latest or our native possessions. These reasons com¬ 
bined, added to the coolness and salubrity of the climate, 
point it out as the most eligible seat of government. 

The intelligence from the Cape of Good Hope is im¬ 
portant. In consequence of an apprehended inroad of 
the Kaffirs, Sir Harry Smith proceeded rapidly to King i 
William’s Town, and was unexpectedly present at iij 
Kaffir meeting held there on the 26th of October. A j 
number of chiefs were assembled, but the celebrated 
Sandilli was absent. The chiefs protested that they 
preferred being under the British rule, and having their 
property protected, 1o living like monkeys in the bush. 
Sandilli’s brother said that he had not come because a 
fall from his horse*had hurt him and mode him unable 
to rise. Sir Harry Smith answered—That was a lie; 
Sandilli was afraid. “ But,” said Sir Hurry, “ tell him I 
do not wish to hurt him; let him come in as uy sou; 

1 I will protect him." On mentioning the rumours that 
wore spread abroad in the colony, Sir H. Smith wished to 
know who had thus alarmed the colonists; he understood 
they had originated with the native Gaika tribes. He vfi 
surprised that they should be such foots as to believe in 
such a fool—a boy prophet who sfuj covered all over with 
• grease, and os black as a coal. f. thej’ were not happy, 
continued his Excellency, and wanted war, he would 
moke, war (holding up a long stick with a brass nob at 
the end, called generally tnc stick of peace). “ I will 
make war, and bring my troops from Cape Town in 
four days, as I came myself; and I will drive you all 
over tire KeL and get Krill to drive you to the Um- 
ximvoobo, ana I will be there too—I was there once; 
and you know it—and then get Faku to drive you fur¬ 
ther ; and then you will be - scattered over the earth as 
beasts of the field and vagabonds. But the good I 
will protect and assist, and bo their father. I will kill 
every one that will not fight on my side. There is a 
God above; ho knows all things.” There were about 
350 Kaffirs in all; aud the meeting separated peaceably, 
his Excellency inviting the chiefs into the house. The 
chiefs were very humble, and came forward at His Ex¬ 
cellency’s request to shake hands with him, as a token 
■of peace and allegiance to the Queen, as British subjects. 
A lew days after this meeting, Sir Harry Smith issued 
a proclamation, deposing Sandilli from his rank and 
authority as a chief, and appointing Mr. Charles 
Brownlee, commissioner for the Gaika tribe, to assume 
the direct control of Sandilli’s tribes, under the instruc¬ 
tions of Colonel M'Kinnon, the chief commissioner of 
British KafiVaria. 

The West J« dia Mail has brought intelligence from 
the different colonics to the end iff December, in 


Jamaica the ebolera was committing fearful ravages on 
the north side of the island—particularly at Montego 


In the agricultural districts in all parts of the country 
the greatest mortality had taken plaec, whole properties 
having become almost entirely depopulated. Tho 
injury that must result to the agriculturaf interest is 
incalculable. Crops on the ground, some of which 
promised to yield abundantly, cannot be tuken oil' for 
the want of labour. The Boards of Health of the 
different places were meeting regularly for the purpose 
of adopting measures for the relief of the sufferers and 
to prevent the spread of the scourgp. The legislature 
stood adjourned to the 14th of January. The council, 
as well as the house had decided on memorialising 
her Majesty, praying for tho introduction of African 
immigrants. 

• In British Guiana, the Court of Policy had been 
engaged on several important measures, but stood 
adjourned to the 13th of January. Among other 
business transacted, bills establishing a new department 
of the public service, the office of Auditor-General of 
Accounts, for the examination of the litigated accounts 
of the courts of justice, and of all public accounts 
generally, and providing fur the holding of inferior 
criminal courts in Kssequibo by one of the puisne judges, 
were advanced a stage. An ordinance hail also Men 
passed for constituting boards of health for Georgetown 
and New Amsterdam, to guard against the contingency 
of a visit from cholera. 

A serious military riot bad taken place at Berbier. 
The police arrested some soldiers, and took thorn to the 
station-house; a body of the companions of the prisoners 
come down on the station-house, atto Aed the police, aud 
tho inhabitants who joined them, and were only 
prevented from effecting a rescue by the arrival of the 
Commandcr-in -chief and the officers of the oorps. Many 
persons received serious wounds. 

The accounts from tho other colonics ore unimportant. 
In most of them sanitary measures had been adopted 
in anticipation of the cholera. , 

Throughout the Australian Colonies there is a 
growing agitation against the transportation system. 
In New South Wales, large meetings upon the subject 
havb been held, both at Sydney and in the interior. 
In Van Diemen's Land there have beeu meetings in all 
the districts of the island, at which the public feeling 
has been strongly and unanimously expressed. Tho 
course of action agreed to by all the meetings is to remon¬ 
strate with the Colonial Office against the continuance 
of transportation, and the system of misrepresentation of 
colonial sentiment iu the imperial paiiiumcnt which 
had been systematical^ pursued by Earl Grey; nnd also 
to pledge themselves, in example of the people of the 
Cape, not to employ convicts. Meanwhile, the govern¬ 
ment partisans anil pro-transportation party was not 
inactive. An attempt hnd been made to got up u petition 
in favour of the continuanco of transportation in u 
modified form, but the manoeuvre was promptly met by 
the anti-transportation association issuing an address, 
cautioning the colonists against attaching their names 
to any document of the kind until it had been printed 
and publicly discussed. 

The session of the legislative council of New South 
Wales was adjourned on October 2nd. During its 
sittings tho principal acts passed were those for estab¬ 
lishing and endowing a university, for Sydney, for 
improving the organisation of the police, for regulating 
the corporation of Sydney, and for confirming certain 
presbyterian marriages. , The result of tho transpor¬ 
tation debate was the adoption of measures with the > 
view of pledging the Secretary of State that convictiam 
should not be rammed. - 

The news that Port Philip was to be erected into a 
distinct and independent colony had been joyfully 
received at Melbourne. It was not decided whether 
the event should be commemorated by. illumina¬ 
tions, or by the establishment of an orphan or female 
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' J ohnWvoc, the founder of u lect called the'* BeartU**," 
from thoir partiality to hairy barbarism, has arrived in 
Melbourne. He is described as a man of eighty yean 
of age, but hale and strong; end announces that he hai 
a divine minion to preach in the colonies. He com¬ 
menced operations by preaching in the “ Sanctuary ” 
on Sunday, the 16th September, -whither all the members 
of this new sort resorted. 

A species of 'f huggism, it appears, exists among the 
Weeks of the Darling, by which numerous wayfarers 
and stragglers, as well as shepherds in isolated situations, 
have been sacrificed. An aboriginal bad made revela¬ 
tions which led to the discovery and exhumation of 
five bodies, oil of white men, and each in the lust stage 
of decomposition, the identity of their persons being 
completely obliterated. The squatters of the colony 
had been completely startled by a recent land purchase. 
For the first, time since the passing of the Crown Land 
Sales Act, the power thereby given of purchasing by 
private contract 20,000 acres, or more, at the minimum 
price, lind been brought into plav by AV. J. T. Clarke, 
Jfisq , who bought up a tract of 26,000 acres of land at 
Mount Mnccdon, including the principal stations of 
several eminent squatters, utterly destroying the tenure 
of these parties, who must either purchase or abandon 
their stations. The squatters are resolved to litigate the 
matter, conceiving that the imperial act (6 ami li Viet., 
e. :JG) only empowers the governor to sell any block of. 
*• unsuricyed land ’* comprising 20,000 acres, nr more,' 
.and that the land in dispute docs not come within that - 
definition. 

The Adelaide Journals show the rapid progress of, 
Stmth Ausbtttia. As exhibiting the growing rotnmur ' 
eial importance of the port of Adelaide, the following I 
analysis is made of the shipping on the 26th of October 1 
last/ The ships and vessels from British, extra-colonial; 
and foreign jairts, amount to 12,760, aud are manned by | 
55(1 officers and seamen. The vessels employed in the ' 
coasting trade of tile colony arc IKw tons, navigated by , 
84 men ; and the vessels employed by the local govern- . 
incut are 730 tons, with -17 men. The last-mentioned | 
service includes a steam-tug, which is of incalculable , 
advantage to the mercantile inte rests of the colony by I 
expediting mid facilitating the larger arrivals and de- j 
partuies. At the port only the population numbered, 
about 6000 souls. The Burra Burra had published | 
their half-yearly report of the mining a-.-oeiution, and j 
declared a dividend, malting 3 dividends of 200 per ; 
cent, for the year. It is stated that at no time have * 
the mines been in a more flourishing condition, or have , 
the general prospects of the company afforded such 
ground for congratulation. 

From Xew Zealand the principal article of news is 
tho death of the celebrated native chief, Hoke, the ever 
active enemy of the Europeans, which took place in 
August last. The following letters, the last written by 
him to the governor, will he read with interest; they 
arc characteristic of tKc old chief, who, on the eve of 
death, charged the young men to “ sit in peace for ever," 
as war was a game at which all parties were losers. 

Kaikolw, 30th of the day# of May, 1850. 

O Friend the Governor 1—Salutations to you. Your loving or 
affectionate letter has reached me. Lo! this is my loving lotter 
to yon. Yes, my illness Is grant, but do not be dark, or sorrowful: 
this At noi. tin*, permanent place for the body. The thought Is 
with God as regards us both, or we are at the disposal of God. 
My wonts to you will nit bo many more, ns 1 am very 111. 
Present my love to your companion, Lady Grey. Habitations 
to you and to yoar companion.—Fromyonr loving friend, 

(Signed) Hoax Wiasui; listen Pokai. 

Tuntoro, 4th of the days of July, I860. 

O Friend the Governor I—Your letter of the 1st of July has 
mashed nic; t have aeon It. Are you not willing to have a 
vessel seat hither, so that I may ship some cattle for you I Tf 
the vessel cranes, and a letter from you, 1 trill send yon four 
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non its sending yon my rigs. I went hi Patina, and conversed 
with the Major, but be Would not provide a veseel. 1 therefore 
aay to you, arrange tills matter yourself, because your love to me 
is very great: but us regards my love to yon, It has not been 
openly shown, or you have not had any token of my love to you. 
This Is tho reason why.Isay let me give yon fonr head of cattle, 
as a proof of my love fo you.—From your friend, 

(Signed) lions Wnunur Hsus Poeai. 


PROGRESS OF EMIGRATION AND COLONISATION. 

A Female Emigration- AuoeiatiOn has been formed 
at Iiobort Town, Van Diemen's Land. At a prelimi¬ 
nary meeting (held on the 26th of August last) a com¬ 
mittee was appointed, with power to add to their num¬ 
ber, for organising toe Association. It is called too 
Tasmanian Female Emigration Association, and it was 
resolved, “ that its primary object shall be to co-operate 
with toe association formed in England by the Right 
Hon. Sidney Herbert -, that a homo be at once provided 
for the purposes of this association ; that the home shell, 
so far as may bo consistent with the primary object of 
this association, be made available for all female emi¬ 
grants of good character; and that subscription lists be 
opened to receive tho contributions of the colonists for 
carrying out the objects of this association.” A general 
meeting of the committee was held on the 2nd of Sep¬ 
tember, when Lady Denison, Lady Fcddeu, and Mrs. 
Nixon, were named patronesses; -teps were also taken 
to form a ladies' committee, to engage a suitable build¬ 
ing, and to make tire other necessary arrangements. 
The committee numbers no less than 64 influential 
-gentlemen; and on the 20th of September the amount 
of 16W. 16s. of annual subscriptions had been con¬ 
tributed by 85 individuals. 

The following statement has been published respecting 
the Emigration from the Hivcr Clyde in the year I860, 
from which it appears that it has nearly equalled that 
of 1841), which mr exceeded any previous year. The 
total numbers emigrating from the Clyde in 1860 were 
14,206, and their destinations wore— 

To the Piilted Status. U.230 

To Canada.‘2,388 

To Hie A ustrnlian Colon;.. . 300 

To Port Natal.121 

Tu oilier Ports.MB 


The greater portion of the Scotch emigrants were small 
farmers and tradesmen, particularly working engineers, 
and, generally speaking, they were able to secure a com¬ 
fortable passage, and take some little means with them. 
The great majority of the Irish emigrants went out 
under apparently very wretched circumstances, but 
nevertheless there were some of them known to carry 
out amongst their rags Bums varying ill amount from 
HI/, to 60/. aud upward*. The emigrants for Australia, 
Canada, and the Cape wore of a vastly superior eluss to 
those, going to tho States. The auiouut of money taken 
to the States liy these emigrants was nearly 40,000/., to 
Canada about 10,000/., and to Australia about 2,000/. 
The number of emigrants from the Clyde in 1840 was 
14,986, of whom the destinations were os follows, via.:— 

To till- United Htdis.10.li.Ki 

To Canada V ¥ .3,.KU « 

To Australia . e.®U 

To tho Cape of Good Hope .... 124 

To the East amt West ladies, &c. . . . 114 


We have too peculiarity now that the emigration con¬ 
tinues regularly throughout the winter, although it was 
formerly confined to toe summer. The emigration from 
the Clvde during the last .seven years lias been at the 
following rate-:— 

1844 . . . 3.M8 1848 . . ■ 10,086 

1846 .... 3.445 1849 . . 14JW8 

11MB . . . 2,820 I860 . . . 14JHJ8 

1847 .. . ■ . . 7,728 

A meeting of the friends of toe Ragged School* was 
held at the Juvenile Itefuge in Westminster, on too 
evening of toe 17th, for tho purpose of taking leave of 
11 boys, selected from tire various ragged schools in the 
metropolis, who arc about to he sent out to Australia, at 
the cost or toe Ragged School Union. Tho ceremony 
took place in the presence of the children, 100 in num¬ 
ber, taught iu the Refuge, who wore regaled with tea 
and cake iu company with toe friends who attended. 
The eleven intending emigrants were arranged on a 
form on the left of the chair, and were' neatly and 
cleanly attired. Each was provided with n capacious 
chest," for the purpose of containing their clothes and 
other neccseariee, which had been supplied for the 
Rugged School Union. Mr. Gent, of toe Bagged School 
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'Onion, gate lOme particulars respecting the boys,. Of end; and one from the Ann Street Dormitory. Five 
the eleven/Who were all well recommended, three were of these would be' lauded at Fort Adelaide, the other 
frem^the school held in that place; three from the six at Fort Philip. The cost of sending them out would 
school in Grotto Place, Marylplxme; two from the school be upwards of 2001., the whole of which hod been raised 


l hod been raised I 


in John Street, Hint; two from North Street, Kile-1 and paid over to the parties who would send them out. 


NAMATIVE O F FOR EIGN EVENTS. 

r THE great incident of the month in continental politics is the split between Louis Napoleon and the 
l French Assembly. It is possible that good may come of it, on the principle of the old phoverb about 
roguoB falling out; but it requires a large amount of hopefulnoss to discover any kind of prospect of good for 
Franco just now. One thing is certain however, and as certainly was not anticipated by cither of the com¬ 
bative parties in the recent strife—tho Republican form established in ’48 has received singular and unex¬ 
pected reinforcement from the very measures devised to overthrow it Even M. Thiers perceives it now to 
be the only systom with a chance of durability in it, and M. Louis Nupoleou has surrendered for the present 
his fitful Imperial dream. 

There has been a curious clash of another kind between two angry foreign potentates, which it is impossible 
not to regard with yet greater satisfaction. Decrepit old Austria has shaken her fist at lusty young America, 
and received for her pains what the slang of the ring would denominate a “regular smasher." It seems that 
the late President of America had dispatched a diplomatic ugent to Hungary during the troubles, accredited 
to obtain trustworthy reports of the state of the country and its prospects of resistance; and that Prince 
Schwartssenburg discovering this fact among the official papers published at Washington {wherein, also, the 
Austrian rule was called an “iron” one, and Kossuth an “illustrious” person!, straightway let off an 
explosive mission against tho American government, broadly hinting at rctalintiou, and affirming that if the 
agent in question had been discovered he would most probably have beeu hanged ns a spy. To this 
Mr. Webster responds, that America had owed its existence as a nation to precisely the sort of rcsistaiKv 
stigmatised by Austria as rebellion. That the father of the nation, Washington, had been exactly in 
the position of Kossuth Further, that America most strongly sympathises in consequence, and menus 
to continue to do so, with every struggle that has for its object the wresting of power from despotic 
governments. Also, that tho dominion of tho Republic, in the name of which ho writes, is spread os or the 
most rich and fertile region on tho globe, and is of un extent in comparison with which the possessions of the 
House of Hapsburg ora but a patch on the earth’s surface. And finally, that supposing Prince Seh wartsenburg 
should have thought proper to treat auy American as a spy, his highness might assuredly have looked for 
immediate hostilities to be waged by the utmost exertion of tho power of the Republic, military and naval! 

This is language that one cannot but feel is not only likely to be beneficial in Austria lmt also much 
nearer home. It is true tliat America has a brooder ditch between herself and her adversaries than is 
possessed by the older countries of tho earth, and can the better afford to be prompt and loud in the expression 
of her anger. But tho cxoin|>le is a noble one not the loss; because the feeling of self-assertion is real and 
well-founded, and there is no doubt, that, if need were, the words would take the form of deeds as strong 
and brave. 


The political intelligence from France during the 
past month consists of the progress of u “ministerial 
crisis,’’ a series of party struggles and changes of 
administration, which has not yet come, to a close. It 
arose out of the dissensions between the President and 
General Chaugarnier, whose assumption of power, it 
appeals, Louis Napoleon could no longer brook. His 
determination to dismiss Changarnter from the command 
of the army* a meusurr adverse to the will of the 
Assembly, lea to the resignation of the ministry, which 
took place on the evening ofthe 3rd inst., after a meet¬ 
ing s£,the Assembly, in which General' Changarnicr’s 
proceedings hod been the subject of debate. Some 
days afterwards a conference took place between the 
President and a body of the leading parliamentary 
chioft, in which they demanded the maintenance of 
Changarnier in big command, a demand with which 
the President peremptorily refined to comply. The 
President then appointed a new ministry, consisting of 
M. Drouyn do l’Huys, for Foreign Aflaira, General St 
Jean d’Angcly for War, M. Docos lor Marine, M. 
Magne for Public Works, and M. JJoileau for Commerce. 
Of the old Cabinet Baroche, Fould, Reuher, and 
jParrieu retained office.' The post occupied by Gen. 
tCbangarnier was abolished; and Gen. Baruguy d’Hilliers 
was appointed to the command 'of the first military 
ilivision, and Gen, Perrot of the National Guard. 

The ministers met the Assembly on the 10th,. and 
they, on the one hand, and Changarnier on the other, 
were loudly greeted by their respective partisans. 
M. de Homusat called upon the new ministers to come 
forward and explain why tho old administration had 
withdrawn, and why they had replaced it. He colled 
upon the Assembly to rtftirc into their bureaux and 
devise measures, commanded by the gravity of eircum- 


i stances. M. Baroche entered into ministerial explana¬ 
tions in the midst of noisy interruptions; and, after 
a stormy debate, a ballot took place on M. Remusuln 
proposition, which was earned by 330 to 273. In 
the bureaux a committee was appointed, of which M. 
de Broglie was chairman; and on the 14th this com¬ 
mittee made a report to the Assembly, recommending a 
resolution to the effect that “ the Assembly, while 
acknowledging that the Executive pov er lias made use 
of an incontestable right, but blaming the use which 
the present Cabinet has made of this right, declares 
that the former Commander-in-Chief has preserved all 
the esteem and confidence of the Assembly.’’ 

On the 16th a debate commenced on this report of 
the committee, which did not terminate till the evening 
of the 18th, when a coalition haviugtaken place between 
the Conservative majority, the Republican, party of 
General Cavaignac, and the Mountain, the ministers 
were defeated by a majority of 417 votes against 278, 
an absolute majority of 139. When the general debate 
had closed, the President of the Assembly read the 
several amendments. M. St. Reuve demanded the 
priority of his amendment, which was as follows- 
“The Assembly declares that it has not confidence 
in the ministry, and passes to the order of the day.’’ 
This amendment having been carried, the ministry had 
nothing for it but to resign. 

For several days, various attempts were made to form 
a new ministry, but without success; till, on the 23rd, the 
Assembly ana the public were startled by a message 
from the President, containing tho following passages: 
—“ In order not to prolong a painful difference, 1 
accepted,, after tho late vote of the Assembly, the 
resignation of a ministry Whiohhad given to the country, 
in the cause of order, the most marked pledges of 
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its ^TOtedn««. Wishing, however, to form a Cabinet his amendment, the plan he proposed being impractica- 
j with a chance of duration, I could not take its elements ble for want of time; and ne concluded by assuring 
from a majority having its origin in such exceptional him that the jury appointed was composed of most 
circumstances; aud, with regret, I found myself utterly impartial and competent tnen. M. Seheelcher acceded 
I unable to find S combination amongst the members to the request. The discussion then turned on the best 
of the minority, notwithstanding its importance. In and least expensive moans of conveying the productions 
I this Conjuncture, and after vain attempts, I resolved to and from London; and Messrs. Baudot and Dahirel 
j to fwm a transition ministry, composed of special opposed the bill, because the Minister of Commerce, 

I men, hot belonging to any fraction of the Assembly, M. Schnoider, would not pledge himself that the ex- 
1 cud who have decided to devote themselves to affairs ponses should not exceed 488,000f. The credit was 
{ without any party.views. The honourable men who accept ultimately voted by 603 to 70. 

! this patriotic task will have a right to the gratitude - 

{ of tlie country. The administration will consequently Spain also had a ministerial crisis. It was suddenly 
j continue as previously. Prejudices will disappear ut the announced that General Narvaez had resigned on the 
j remembrance of the solemn declarations of the message 10th, and that the Queen had accepted his resignation. 

: of November 12th. The real majority will be rccon- His motive was understood to have been that he felt 
| stituted ; harmony will be re-established, without the himself unable to contend with the Court intrigues got 
two powers having sacrificed anything of the dignity up against him. On the same night he left Spain for 
I which constitutes their force. France , wishes above Bayonne. The other Ministers also resigned, and have 
' ull for repose; and she expects from those to whom she been replaced by a new Cabinet, consisting of M. Bravo 
! has given her confidence a conciliation without weak- Murillo, President of the Council and Minister of 
ness, a tranquil firmness, and an impassibility in what Finance ; M. Beltran do Lis, Minister of Foreign 
is right.” The message was listened to in deep silence. Affairs; M. Ventura Gonzalez llomero, of Justice; 

! There was no interruption of any kind. The uppermost M. Fermiu Arteta, of the Interior; M. Bustillos, of 
! feeling seemed surprise, although something of this kind Marine ; General Mirasol, of War. The Duke of Rivas 
; was expected. Nevertheless the house was thin; but, having refused the Foreign Department, M. Beltran de 
when the circumstances got wind, many representatives Lis, who hod been appointed Minister of Public Works, 

: thronged in from the couloir*. The new ministry, consented to accent it. 4t is stated that, the Queen 
whoso names were published in a supplement to the having at first declined to accept Narvaez’s resignation, 

- Monitenr, is as fallows: —General Random War; Waiss, ho assembled his colleagues, and said to thorn, that, if 
interior; Germiny, Finance ; Magnc, Public Works; the Queen persisted in her refusal, he was determined 
Brennicr, Foreign Affairs; Royer, Justice ; Vaillant, to blow out his brains. Terrified at these words, and 

1 Marine; jGiraud, Public Instruction; Schneider, Agri- the manner in which they were uttered, the Ministers 
! culture and Commerce. Not one of the new ministers hastened to the palace, and with difficulty prevailed on ] 

- is a representative of the Assembly,—a circumstance the Queen to accept his resignation. ; 

which is hitherto without a parallel iu the constitutional - ! 

history of France. The accounts from Germany remain confused and 

There has been a Duel between two editors of Paris indistinct. The conferences at Dresden still proceed, 

• journals. An article having appeared in the Corsaire, but little or nothing is known of their proceedings, 
reflecting on M. Hugo, one of the editors of the Jivene-- One account says that the new Executive Council will 
ment, M. Hugo (who is the son of the celebrated Victor be composed of eleven votes, instead of seventeen; and 
Hugo) challenge'll M.’Vicnnot, one of the editors of the that’of thesu eleven, Austria ami Prussia will have two 
Comaire. In consequence of the disparity of their ages, each, the four minor kingdoms one each, aud the thirty 
it was agreed that M. Viennot’s son should fight in his petty states the remaining three votes between them. 

: father’s place. They fought with swords in the wood By this process, says the same account, “the whole of 
of Meudou, and M. Hugo was slightly wounded. The the component parts will have a direct voice in the 
duellists and their seconds were tried bcfoiethe Tribunal Executive; and if each series can agree among them- ; 
. of Correctional Police. Vionnot and his two seconds selves, the fractional voice will have the greater weight, j 
were fined 100 francs each; and M. Hugo’s two seconds, ns it is understoodrthat resolutions arc to be adopted by 
one of whom was Alexandre Dumas, wore fined 200 absolute majorities.” It is also believed that the 
! francs each. M. Dumas said in his defence, that be Plenary Council will be entrusted with legislative 
, only consented to act as second to M. Hugo on tho powers, and be composed of plenipotentiaries nominated 
‘ express wish of his father, M. Victor Hugo, that he ad hoc by each of tbe thirty-six states of the con- i 
should fight. federation. “ Ifjis admitted at last by the Hltra-Consti- , 

i Considerable agitation in the Assembly has been tutionat journals, thnf all attempts at a nearer approach 
J excited by the Arrest ofM. Moiwuin, one of the members, to unity at the present time are impracticable, and that 
for Debt. M. Mauguin urged his non-liability to arrest yearn arc requisite to pave the way to tho realisation of 
I as a member of tho Assembly, and demanded to he taken that which has hitherto proved to he a mere dream.” 

; en rilfrrii before the president of tho Civil Tribunal. Tho first trifd by jury took place at Vienna on the 
I The president declared that the arrest waslegal, the consti- 15th inst. ThiPMimstor of Justice, M. von Schmerling, 

! tution of 1848 not having reproduced the provision of and a crowded audience, attended this ceremony. The 
i tlie charter of 1830, by which members of the legislative culprit—a girl accused of incendiarism and other offences 
! body were protected from arrest during the session, —was found guilty, and sentenced to three years’ 

; and for six weeks preceding and following it. In the hard labour. 

, Assembly M. de Larochejacquelin put questions to the On the 18th inst., tho anniversary of the Coronation 
Minister of Justice respecting tho arrest of M. Mauguin, of the King of Prussia, the King held an extraordinary 
and proposed to the Assembly to order his immediate levee, and confcrrod various orders of knighthood on 
! liberty, lie considered that the arrest in question was about 250 persons; M. Montcufl'el was decorated with 
a violation of tho constitution, which declared all the order of the Rod Eagle—first class. At the festival 
members of the legislature inviolable. M. Rouher, subsequently held in the palace, the King proposed the 
Minister of Justice, declined that the Assembly might following toasts in tho following characteristic speech: 
j make a new law to regulate such a matter in “ Gentlemen, fill your glasses, for three toasts. Tho 
j future, but could not now interfere in the decision of a first draught wo drink to the past, in which the princes 
judge without establishing a dangerous, precedent, and people of Prussia, hound together in faithful con- 
‘ After some discussion, the Assembly dedded’the question cord, have achieved Btich great things; the second to 
in its own favour, by adopting the motion or M. do the present, especially to the whole poople in arms, 
Larochejacquelin. who, by their prompt rising up, have again proved that 

On the 27th a discussion took place in the Assembly the disaster of the year 1848 has not infected the hearts of 
, respecting a credit of 488,000f. for expenses relative to the people. To you, gentlemen, whom I have dcco- 
j tho London Exhibition. M. Schcdcher had asked that rated with orders for your devoted loyalty, and have 
■ the jury charged with examining the articles intended the pleasure to-dayto receive as my guests, this drought 
l for the Exhibition should be selected by the manufac- is also devoted. The third is for the fixture. *ew oi 
| turcra. M. Benoist requested M. Schiclchcr to withdraw us will outlive the next fifty years, but we all desire 
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that they may he years of pure blessing for this royal 
house and this brave people. Once agate, gentlemen, 

«The Past, the Present, and the Future.’ 

I Will be remembered ttiaDj some months ago, several 
Oiregtslan cavalry soldiers deserted from the Russian 
anay Poland and came over to Prussia to serve iu 
the war which, they heard, was ahout to commence. 
They were ordered to deliver up their arms and sur¬ 
render till the Prussian authorities should decide as to 
sending them back. This they re fused; and on force 
being used they shut themselves up in a farm-house, 
where they made on heroic defence, in which several 
Circassians and Prussians were killed. The survivors 
were at length made prisoners, and have been put on 
their trial on the 20th test., at Bromberg, for resistance 
to the armed authorities. The-.jury returned a verdict 
of guilty, and the court sentenced them to two years’ 
imprisonment in a fortress—a leniency giving great 
satisfaction to the crowded audience, who felt a strong 
sympathy for the men. The Circassians returned 
thanks to the judge, saying that sentence of death 
would in Prussia be more welcome to them than pardon 
in Russia. But at the expiration of their imprisonment 
they will, it is feared, be claimed by the Czar, and 
Prussia has bound itself by treaty to deliver up deserters. 

Advices from Berne of the 21st inst. inform us of an 
insurrection which has broken out at Interlaken. A 
band of insurgents attacked the Government-house on 
the 20th inst. They were opposed by the troops, and 
on engagement ensued, in which the rioters were re¬ 
pulsed. The Studtholder, Dr. Muller, was seriously 
wounded. Interlaken aud the neighbouring passes 
have been occupied by the Bernese troops. 

The accounts from Borne mention the case of a man 
who was brought to trial after eighteen months’ con¬ 
finement. As he was being conducted up totlu- tribuual 
he broke from his gaolers and threw himself out of a 
high window which happened to be open on the stair¬ 
case, falling with such violence on the pavement as to 
be killed on the spot. He was a carpenter from Palo, 
whose crime was that of having marched with the 
Roman Legion into Lombardy, and subsequently aided : 
in the defence of Rome against the French. Borne of 
the Roman soldiers who recently fought with and 
wounded the French, in pothouse squabbles, have been 
condemned by a French court martial to fine and 
imprisonment for various terms.— The removal of 
General Changaraier from the command of the army 
of Paris, and the appointment of General Paraguay 
d’Hilliers to that of all the troops ol' the first military 
diviaion, have produced great i^eusiticss in the eecle- 
. siastical circles, since the sentimer ts sr^ freely expressed 
by the latter officer, on his retail to the Legislative 
Assembly, with rt-pccl to the Roman question, have 
disposed them to class i im amongst the enemies of the 
Church, or, at any rate, only amongst her lukewarm 
supporters. ^ 

The Turkish intelligence contains an account of the 
Punishment of a Rebellious Pacha. Some disturbances 
in Bosnia having been suppressed, Omer Pasha, the 
Scraskicr, made his triumphal entry into Bosna Serai 
on the 17th of December. Mahmud, the rebellious 
Pasha of Tuzla, rode on a miserable saddle affixed to 
the baric of a peasant's sorry jade. After him rode the 
other prisoners, the mussriims, the cadis, &c., each 
hone being attached to the saddle of its predecessor. I 
Four Nisams (Christians), dressed as jesters, with cap j 
and bells, and performing all kinds of antics, led ou 
the mournful procession. After this Mustapha Pasha I 
Babic was led on foot through rite streets, and it is 
■Uaid that the sad spectacle drew teen from the eves of 
Hniany of the Turks, who stood round. ' Mahmud Pasha 
had escaped to Vinkovxe, in Slavonia, but for some rea¬ 
son unknown he returned to Turin, and voluntarily sur¬ 
rendered himself to the Sera skier, who has treated him 
as above mentioned, and paid the arrears of his troops 
with the 18,000 ducats which he found in the follen 
despot’s possession. 

f , _i_ 

York papers have tjeen received, down to the 


loth instant. They contain the Annual Report of the 
Secretory of the Treasury, Mr. Corwin, which forms 
a supplement to the President's message on the opening 
of Congress, aud is the basis of the President’s financial 
recommendations. In the Senate, Mr.- Benton had in-, 
troducid a bill embodying a magnificent scheme for 
carrying a treble road from St. Louis on the Mississippi 
to the Bay of San Fransisco on the Pacific coast of 
California. The line would include a railroad, a plank- 
rood, and a common highway, with military posts; the 
Indian titles would be bought, and a tract of 100 miles 
wide be granted for settlers and public purposes. The 
line would be 1600 miles in direct length; there would 
be one branch of 300 miles to Santa Fe, and another 
branch to Oregon of 600 miles: the whole amount of 
laud granted would be 150,000,000 acres. In the House 
of Representatives, a Government measure for the‘re¬ 
duced postage had been mado a special order of the day 
for early discussion. A resolution had been adopted by 
the House of Representatives to refer to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs a proposition that the President should 
give notice to Great Britain Of a desire to withdraw 
the squadron at present stationed on the West Coast of 
Africa to co-operate with us in suppressing thcslave-tradc. 

The Anglo-Norman steamer had blown up, on the 
Mississippi, with three hundred persons ou hoard: 
nearly a hundred were killed. Three editors of news¬ 
papers, M. Senator Junius Beebe, and a number of 
leading citizens, were among those who perished. 

The steamer Knoxville, bound for Nashville, while 
pushing.from the Levee, on the 18th December, hurst 
ail her boilers; kilting anil wounding ahout twenty 
persons, and dumaging boats lying alongside. 

The annual report of commerce aud navigation gives 
the following aggregate of the number of steam-boats 
built in the United State* since 1824, twenty-five years, 
iu periods of five years each—From 1824 to 1829, ISM; 
from 1820 to 1834, 304; from 1834 to 1839, SO*; from 
1839 to 1841, 622; from 1844 to 1819. 969; total, 2492. 
Two-tllirds of these are built ill the West, onc-sixth of 
them in Ohio. The largest number of steamers built, at 
one place are built in Pittsburg and its neighbourhood., 

A correspondence has been read in the Senate between 
the Austrian Minister and the United .States Govern¬ 
ment, touching the appointment by the latter of nu 
agent to the de facto Government of Hungary during 
the struggle of that country with Austria. The Austrian 
Charge, in his letter; assumes a very solemn tone, and 
treats the matter as one of the very highest importance. - 
He very gTavely remarks that the circumstance is one 
which the Austrian Government cannot overlook; that 
he solemnly protests against it as contrary to the comity 
of nations, and as a violation of the American doctrine 
of non-intervention. He further intimates that unless 
full satisfaction is afforded, ulterior measures will be 
resorted to. • The reading of this bellicose document iu 
the Senate caused considerable merriment. 

The accounts from Peru are very distressing; bnnds 
of brigands from the interior were infesting the city of 
Lima and neighbourhood, committing the most out¬ 
rageous robberies and murders, and the Government 
had not the power to put them down. A perfect panic 
existed among the inhabitants who had property of any 
value at stake, and they were barricading their house*, 
determined to defend themselves as well os they could 
against these ruffians. 

The latest accounts from California attach immense 
importance to the recent discoveries of gold in tlic 
quartz rocks. If the amount of gold thus to be obtained 
turn out half as much as, it is said, every one believes, 
miniing may he regarded as being yet in its infaficy. 
The rapid progress of the city of San Francisco is one of 
the greatest wonders of modern times. Already its 
population amounts to 60,060. The place was never in¬ 
tended by nature as the site of a largo town. Large 
hills and bluff rocks cover the principal parts, but man 
is doing what nature had not done—levelling enormous 
sand banks, and filling up immense cavities. MileH of 
rock, at least 40. feet high, are being levelled. The 
streets ore being planked, and a planked road for four 
miles is going on. Wharves are extended into the bay, 
one of which js 2000 feet in length, and cost about 
260,000 dollars. There are ten others nearly finished, 
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iraJ altogether tlicro are alrnut two miles of wharf way, | warehouses. In short (says a letter from which we tako T 
at a cost of 2,000,000 dollars. Harbours aro con- these particulars) any person, who may leave the town : 
structed in which a 71 can lie. Tiles arc driven in 15 for a month will scarcely know it again on hi* return, i 
feet of water, and houses erected upon them in which a so rapid arc the changes ,*00 wonderful the inarch of j 
largo proportion of the inhabitants reside and havo their improvement! ' 

* i 
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’THE remarkable feature in the literature of tho poet month has been the extraordinary influx of tracts on 
the question of the Pupal Aggression. Their number makes it hopeless even to print their titles. 
Front a city or county mooting to Mr. Ridgwuy’fs shop iuw been always a not unnatural transition ; but the 
counectiou of platform and pamphleteering oratory has probably never had such curious and ample illus¬ 
tration as in the present Antt-Papal excitement. Let ns add that platform ouvtoty never proposed to itself 
a higher or worthier aim than that which animated a recent meeting in Manchester, to establish, for the 
bene.it of the workingclosses of thut great town, a free public museum and library. There were incidents 
connected with it which could not have been iiomlluled in any other eity or country in the world. Its 
principal promoter was the Mayor of Manchester; and he produecd to tho meeting, no less a sum than between 
six and seven thousand pounds, already subscribed, and exclusively the result of the private contributions 
of the merchants of the town, aided by a donation from the overseers of the township ! No sooner wna the 
proposal started, than it was nobly completed. The matter had been in agitation not many months ; yet, 
before the 1st of July in tho present year, a library of referent^ containing eight thousand hooks will have 
been opened, freely accessible to all, and a supplementary or lending library of five thousand volumes more 
will have Iteon collected in the same building, for the use of artisans and their families at home. Nor is it 
the least gratifying part of this extraordinary achievement to reflect that such exertions could only have 
’been called forth by a class of men in all respects eminently deserving of them. There was not a speaker 
at the meeting who ditlhiot bear eager testimony to the marked improvement m the feeling of the working 
classes during the last few veai-s, and to u singular increase in their desire for education, and tho means of 


intellectual pursuits. - - 

The current of general publication during the month 
ha* ser Iom exclusively than usual in the direction of ’ 
wliut is commonly tinned light literature, and is so i 
often literature of distressing heaviness. The Mi nun is j 
of the Dukes of I ibinn, by Mr Dcnnistoun of Dennis-1 
timu, a goodly work in three large octavos very abun- I 
dandy illustrated, exhibits thu cjuality of enthusiasm ■ 
and zeal for u subject which so desirable in an I 
author: and the slight but expressive rngruviugs of the | 
llatfo lle portrait* (executed by Italian graven) are j 
quite exquisite. In connection with this tiook may he | 
mentioned a new edition of Sir Charles Jiustl.ike's 
Handhold; of Ht.lirm Art by Kngler, with upwards of 
a hundred outlines from the pictures of old masters, 
executed by Mr. George Schorf, which though neces¬ 
sarily minute, (supply really a very vivid und interesting 
comment in the eye’on the school* of Art respectively 
described. 

To the department of history an agreeable contri¬ 
bution has been made by Mr. Manner* Sutton, in the | 
Le,a uyton Tapers, which deal chigfly with the men and I 
manners, native and foreign, of the latter years of 
William, and the whole of Anne's reign, and to the 
general reader aro principally interesting for several 
characteristic letters of Trior and Stepney. One of tho 
manuscripts left by the late Lord Holland has also 
been published by his son, with the title df Foreign 
Reminiscences. It is slight m texture, but contains 
shrewd observation, and anecdotes, remarkably well 
told An elaborate volume on the traces of the Roman 
Wall between the Tyuo and the Border, by an enthu¬ 
siastic and intelligent North Country clergyman and 
antiquarian, is a contribution to history somewhat more 
remote. For another contrast to which, upon the extreme 
modem side, let us add that Mr. Archibald Prentice has 
published Historical Sketches of Manchester during tho 
last half-century. 

i Traveller* and tourists have been active in their way. 

I Across the Atlantic, is a rapid but keen glance at the 
manners and abodes of our transatlantic, cousins. The 
Golden Horn, is an intelligent ramble in ports of Asia 
Minor and the less trodden country east of the Jordan, 
by a sou of tho Bishop of Gloucester. The Bridal ana 
the Bridle, describe* a honeymoon trip on horseback 
through the Hast. Life in the Arctic Regions, is an 
uccount of the lost unsuccessful expedition in search of 
Sir Joint Franklin, by tho second in command of the small 

r but stout little ship fitted out by Lady Franklin herself. 

j In general literature wc have to mention a tory survey 

of England as it it, by Mr. Johnston; a'translation of 


Fourier's Passion - of the Saul, by the Jlcv. Mr. Morell; I 
a rcpublirrition hv Lord Malum, from his history, of the 
account of the rising of The Forty Fere, with curious 
original litters, descriptive of the charm ter of Charles 
Edward; a narrative of the Second Sikh War, by 
General Th.uknell's aide-de-camp; u republieatinn. iu 
single volumes, of the works of Sir James Macintosh, 
and tlnftc of Joanna llaillie : a volume mi the order and 
physical structure of the Monetary System, by Doctor 
Nichul; new. edition* of Mr. Hogarth’s Memoirs of 
the Opera, of Coleridge'* Table Talk, and of Sir 
Humphry Davy's Salmonia and Consolations in 
Travel; a translation by an evidently superior hand of 
the Troftssor's Wife of Bi-rtliold Auerbach ; a volume 
of original and somewhat startling investigation ou 
Social Statics by Mr. Herbert Spencer; anew novel by 
Mrs. Marsh called Time the Avenger; a companion 
discovery to the Historic Doubts of Archbishop AYliotely, 
in the shape of Historic Certainties, having the same 
witty purpose, and rcisg evidently by the same lmnil; 
and (to single oup thi#one book relating to the J’apal • 
Controversy most worthy of mention for its vigour and 
originality) a volume entitled “ The Idol demolished by 
its oien Priest,” by Mr. Sheridan Knowles, the author 
of" Virginius." 

There’ only romains to be mentioned a volume of 
poetry by Mr. Cnaunuey Hare Townshcmi, called Ser¬ 
mons in Sonnets, with a Text on the Nctr Tear, a collec¬ 
tion of poetical Stories that might be. True by Miss Dora 
Greenwell, and the first volume of a new and valuable 
edition of Robert Bums by Mr. Hubert Chambers. 

-.. 

The attention of the theatrical world, during the 
month, has been chiefly occupied with Mr. Mnrready’s 
farewell performance* at the Haymarkct. They are 
now very noariy brought to a close, and in a few days 
this great actor will leave the stage for ever. 

There is now on view at Mr. Hogarth’s gallery in the 
II ay market, a painting by Mr. Maolise, of which tho 
subject is taken from Lord Byron’s tragedy at Werner ; 
and the principal figure is a full-length portrait of Mr. 
Macroady, os the hero of the piece. A line-engraving 
of this picture is in preparation. 

A new comedy in five acts, entitled The Old Love 
and the New, has been produced at Drury Lane. A 
three-act drama, called A ll that Glitters is not Gold, at 
the Olympic; and a melo-draunt, (taken from the French) 
called Beljphegar the Mountebank, at the Adelpbi; all 
of them with snceess. 
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COMMERCIAL RECORD. 

. BANKRUPTS. 

Pnm the Catette cf Dee. M<-F. Yooxa, SOrei* Street, Golden 
Square, cheesemonger.—E. tbbkt, Sherborne, draper,—JCG ikn, 
ludlmrf, builder.—J. Hooueb, Haeconby, Ltnoouiehlfe, baaat- 
johher.—,T. Simoxs, Wtbtoft, ‘Warwickshire, horse-dealer.— 
J. Haley and W. Thoxprox, Manchester, cotton-manufacturer*. 
—TV. Atkixbon, jnn. Goole, shipwright—E. Lake, Okelumptou, 
druggist. 

Jan. 3.—E. Powxall, Ipswich, shipowner.—E. and O, Gonnor-r, 
CoiDege-plaee, King’s-mad, Chelsea, carpenters.—F. Masters, 
Beading, plumber.—J. C. C. Millab, Cllftou Street, Finsbury, 
surgeon.—W. S. Msbyweatjhui, West Ham, Essex, brick- 
maker.—\V. Pi-rcnsn, Pershore, Worcester.hire, corn-dealer.— 
P. Toot*, otherwise P. O’Toole, Idverpool, provision-dealer.— 


Blshrat. i how.iL . Lalnt. 


Three per Cent. Consols , . 
Three per Cent. Beduced . 
Three and a quarter par Ceuts. 
long Annuities, Jan. 1800 
Bank Stock .... 
India Stock 
Exchequer Bills . 

Iudia Bonds . . . . , 


je2j.prm.ft6s. prm.loT*. prm. 
|78». prm.'Tls. prm.!70*. prm. 


FOREIGN FUNDS—latest priues. 


maker.—W. Prrcnxn, Pershore, Worcestershire, corn-dealer.— 
P. Toot*, otherwise P. O’Toole, Liverpool, provision-dealer.— 
E. Mall, Salford, Lancashire, smallwarc-manufaetarcr. 

,/an. 7.—M. and L. RowlAXBrov, Whltechapel-road, drapers.; 
—R. Hills, Downhara, Isle of Ely, grocer.—J. Bas’rox, King i 


—II. Hilix, Downhara, Isle of Ely, grocer.—J. Burros, King 
Edward-road, Hackney, insurance-broker. — C. Lioiitkoot, 
Torquay, llverjHttoble-keeper.—0. P. AllHwy, Sheffield, hosier. 
—Axx ItorsTox, Choriton-upon-ilodlock, Laneas h lre, brewer— 
J. D. Harwood, Liverpool, Ironmonger. 

Jan. 10.—T. Totxbeb. University Street, Tottenham Court- 
road, horse-dealer.—A. Wills hue, South Island-plaqgL Ciapham- 
; ro*d, U very-stable-keeper.—A. Moose, South Wharf, Paddlug- 
'ton, atene-merohant.—J. Smith, Kont-plaee, Old Kont-road, 
reheoaeraonger-W. C. Cbaxwell, Ely, potato-merchant.—C. G. 
.JqXSS, EHznheth Street, Hans-plaeo, victualler— U. Cmosby, 
Bunrtey, Haendraper.—U. T. Rollasox, Birmingham, efalna- 
. dealer, .* 

i Jan. M.—T. Cox, Cambridge, chemist.—H. G. and J. 
MOEtimbe, Nayland, Suffolk, builders.—E. Horn*, Brighton, 
-prietnauer.—w. B. Habbmox, Sunderland, draper.—J. If. 
H fl Tpyaxs qx, Sunderland, miller. 

Jew. 17.—J. J. Keels and B. J. Birdie, Riches Court Lime 
Street raarehanta.—J. Pexpold, MUrlbonrogh-place, Old Kent 
Bfstdivimtwer.—P. Maxchxs, Curtain-road, cabinet-menu- ! 
"'fceWMt-— T. Newell, Llauarintffteld, Montgomeryshire, 
hutMealor—W. Walkkb, Preston, chemist.—J. Jowstt and 
CovPrestcm,jtpaums*ope. 

- Vow. 21—J. Bell, Loyhnrn, Yotksblre, draper—J. Blajx, 
LmU sp ool) ntsHgter.—'wj -M. Cattox nod {!, Cattok, MUne- 
' 'InMUs, Yorkshire; 'dyertb — L. P. Gocbssrin, King-street, 
BMfibrn,' Importer of watches—F, G. JOuxs, New-yaro, Groat 
..fiJSsa-street, medical qiid. general Suture-dealer. -J. Lummox, 
Ndrsteh, printer—T~ JunaW eiton-super-Mare, Somer- 

setmtrre, buJpa*r—Selby, Yorkshire, shoemaker— 
J. Bosrseox, Biapwix,' Pumberand^ cattle-dealer.—P. Vax ms 
'E x OS, Btroed, Kent, vpohttapler—W. Walked, Preston, Lanca- 
.sliire, dwnflat. ,:. 


Belgian 4} per cent, 80} 
Brazilian ft per cent., 697 
Chilian 6 per cent, 106} 
Danish 3 per cent., 77 
Dutch 2} pr. cent. 12 guild. JSS} 
French 3 per cent, 66 f. 85 e. 

„ 6 „ 94 f. 66 c. 

Mexican, 5 per cent., 33} ex. <L 


New York (185815 per rent. 93 
Pennsylvania 6 per cent., 81} 
Peruvian t} )ier cent, 78 

„ (Deferred} 4 p. ct„ 33} 

Portuguese 6 per cent., 35 
Russian ft per cent, 112} 
Spanish 3 per cent., 38} 
Venezuela Bonds (1 leferred;I1J 


Abcnlecn . 

Brighton and South Coast, 
niackwall . . 

Bristol and Exeter . 
Caledonian . . 

Eastern Connties 
Edinburgh and Glasgow . 
Great Kortliera . . 

Great Western, ex. div. . 

Hull and Selby . 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
London A North Western 
Midland . . 

North British . 

South Eastern and Dover. 
South Western . 

York, News.,and Berwick 
York and Nerth Midland. 



I°| 

W.J 

<1 

79 

*3 

ao" 

17.1 * 

Kli 

list 

fttlj 

1244 

60i 

8? 

21 

S»i 

l’.'e 

m 


FOREIGN RAILWAYS-latest pdtoes. 
Boulogne and Amiens, 9} I Paris and Rouen, 27} 
East Indian, 12 ex. tnt. I Ports and Strasbourg, 9J 

Komar wod Liege, 8} j Rouen and Havre, 11 


life.Selby, Yorkshire, shoemaker.— 
iberisna, cattle-dealer.—P. Vax dex 
ipler—W. Walked, Preston, Lanca- 


„ jam 94—J - Ffapnix-street and Donmark- 

Sono,-plftmmiyte-ntMler.—G- R. Galloway, SL Jolm’s- 
ahwfc mimShwntilkfethferJgrJ. Graham; Ardwlek, Lancashire, 
Joiuef—J. Joaxeox, ;Ctjetmtp, Warwickshire, wine-merchant. 
-4l.;XiKE t LangMxms^gm,.. Leicestershire, bookseller.—J. 11. 
LUMHM.lfelden, Bsissg^u5SJ\‘ .<• 

UAYWAWvOgfcrdStesst, Whitechapel, wateh- 
makefc-AR., J.,Jouxsos^Wodwtoltmhimber—W. Watebmax, 
BhiaRfeld.guoeer.—M. MfonutEM, SmqMol, l icensed victualler. 
—S. H. WAtsox and 3. fijx'osTox, Rochdale and Bnrnley, Lan¬ 
cashire, mercers—W. Thomvsox, Neweaufle-iipon-Tyne, grocer, 

l-. -*-- 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 

Jan, 7—B. Gaktqr, Klngstcm-wpon-HuU, bootmaker. 

Jan. 14.—J. Cowl, Bast Winch, Norfolk, grocer. 

Jan. 17—J. Bowuonun, Button, Cheshire, silk-mamifaeturer. 


jolurit—J. Jobmaox, ; 
—S./jiKE, LoogMWK 
LXMMMt tfsldeu, Bssi 


Northern of France, 14} ex. bit 1 Tours and Nantes, 4} 

CORE MARKET— loxdox weekly aveuaoss. 
Wheat, per qr, 88».i Barley, 22». fid.; Oats, 16».! i .; Rye. 
24e. 8d.; Beans, 26*. Id .; Peas, 26*. ltd,; Flour (town made), de¬ 
livered, 40*. to 43*.; American barrel of 280 lbs, 22*. to 23*. 

PROVISIONS—LATEST WHOLESALE MI1CES. 


Bacon, per cwt., Waterford, 40*. 
to 45*.; Belfast, 37*. to 40*. 

Beef, per 8 lbs., mid. to prime, 
2*. 6 d. to 8*. 

Butter, Fresh, per lb, 10rf. to 
1*.; Carlow, 1st, 84*.; Wa¬ 
terford, 1st, 72*. to 76*.; 
Dutch Friesland, 98*. to 
100*.; Limerick, 72*. to 76*. 

Cheese, per cwt., Cheshire, 40*. 
to 60*. ? Wiltshire, Double, 
48*. to 58*.; Dutch, New 
Gouda, 20*.; Amerioan. 84*. 

Eggs, per 120, En^sli, 5*. to 

6*. 0rf. w 


Usms, per ewt—York or Cum¬ 
berland, 60*. to 76*.; Irish, 
08*.; Westphalia, 46*. to 
51*. 

Mutton, per 8 lbs, mid. to 
prime, 3*. 6rf. to 3*. MM. 

Potatoes, per too.—Kent and 
Essex Shaws, 60*. to 75*.; 
Kent and Essex Middling, 
50*. to 60s.; Chats, 30*. to 
86 *. 

Pork, per 8 lbs, 2*. 6d. too*.«.; 
American, New, per barrel, 
46*. to 55*. 

Veal, per 8 lbs, a*, to a*. KVA 


GROCERY—LATEST WHOLESALE PDICES. 


THE STOCK AND SHARE MARKETS. 

The Might rise which was felt In the madfeet at the dose 
of the peat month has been maintained during the present. 
Three per sent. Consols did not. Sfnk to 96, with which our 


Three per cent. Consols did not. Sfnk to <16, wife wbieb our 
resort elosed (never having been lower than 86J), and the latest 
pries at the time of our gmingto press wsa 864. At fee opening 
of the months the resignation of fee French Minlatiy caused a 
sympathy In our market wife that of Paris, and advancing 
prices received a check; but It was transient. After the 
opening of fee bank books for private transfer on fee 6th 
January, the ra-ioveftment of dividends was not ao extensive 
an usual. 

Tb* Brilway slock martlet was quiet daring nearly fee whole 
month, Towards the rioee a slight rise took place in the few 
tranwriiona which were awnpletud. Although, therefore, the 
amount Of buainciis has not been large, the market tendency has 
been tonneau. 


Cocoa, per cwt—Ord. to good 
red Trinidad, 46*. to 46*.; 
Brazil, 30*. to 31*. 

Coffee, per owt,—Good ore. No- 

S2*2£l 

45*. to 47s. 

Rice, per cwt.—Bengal -midi to 
lino white, 16*. to 11*. fid. j 
Madia*. 8*. 6* to S*. 6A; 
Patna, 11*. 6<f. to 17*. 


Sugar, per cwt—Lumps, 40*.(M. 
to 51*. 64.; British West 
India, good groceiT, 37*. 

■ to 48*.; Mauritius, brown, 

- 80*. to 48*. 64.; Brazil, do, 
.64*. to 44*. ' * 

Tasii.per ib. (duty 2*. ltd.)*— 

■ Ord. Congou, lljtf.; Son- 

ehoug, com. to. due, l«. 
to 2*. 84.; ord. to Ann 
Hyson, 1*. 24. to 8*. 84.; 
Imperial, 1*. 24. to8». 84. . 


Candle*, per 12 lbs, 4*. 64. to 5*. | Cools, per ton, 13*. to 20*. 64. 
OILS. 

I Palo Seri, par 252 gals, 371. 1 Palm, per ton, 291. to 3N. 

Sperm, Sit. to 871. Olive, f!allipoll, 44'. 

I Cod, 38t. 10*. I Linseed, 331.10*. 


r<ihd/|..-4 M tke OAr*, So IB, W>llin*ioii SfMtt Honk, Strand. Printed bf Baansoar ft Eta»j, Wkftcfriar*, Leaden. 
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THE THKEE KINGDOMS. 


rpiIE Whig Ministry of 1846 has fallen. It has taken but three weeks of the first sossion following the death 
1 of Sir Robert Peel to put the policy of that great statesman iuto apparent peril. It is now that the 
country feels in its nearest interests the most deplorable public loss of our time. On tho lost night when Sir 
Robert Peel and Lord John Russell sat together in the House of Commons, the Premier avowed that it 
was by Sir Robert’s support hia Ministry had been sustained through all tho perils of ’48 and ’4i>. It has not 
long survived tho loss of those helping offices, of that guiding care. 

It is not to be denied that the Ministry has fallen ingloriausly. Their budget is a confessed and 
melancholy failure. It satisfied no friend, and conciliated no enemy. Without adding anything to the 
means of staving oflTn protectionist policy, it subtracted from tho means of carrying out and completing the 
commercial policy. It was ns little fair as it was generous. Sir Charles Wood oven llinpantly avowed that 
ho had ehoticn to bo rather unjust than just, in one part of the assessment proposed under it, because ho did 
not choose to snbjoet himself to the annoyance which justice would have been sure to occasion him. From 
the fuffcfe«pmeut that this notable plnn was propounded, its contemptuous rejection was a matter of cer- 
tainty. 'Men have not Pintle ap their minds to bo saddled with the Income-tax, and all its inequalities, as 
though they were simply beasts of burden. Their reason desires to bo satisfied that, in this matter of dirpet 
taxation, they are undergoing the temporary inconvenience for some certain ultimate advantage. It is quite 
clear what the course of Sir Robert Peel's reasoning was in the matter. Against every fiscal burden, he 
balanced so much expansion of each man’s means to l*ear it. His object was the relief of industry and trade 
to the utmost cnnccivublc extent, because he knew that the not distant re-payment from such sources back 
to the National Exchequer would bo tenfold. No man was more sensible of the claims of tho public creditor; 
but while duties and imposts still remained to obstrnet employment and dishearten enterprise, he would 
have ridiculed the folly offiiuging a million of surplus to the relief of tlic National Debt There are but two 
intelligible modes of effecting such relief. There is Mr. Disraeli's for a sinking fund, the outlay' of five 
millions a year, and re-imposition of the old burdens. There is Sir Robert Peel’s for filling tho National 
Exchequer by unrestricted freedom to National Enterprise. Sir Charles Wood has not had tho courage 
boldly to encounter either; and be leaves not a man in the state to regret his downfall. 

But the truth must be told iu tliuf ns in other things. Bad as the budget was, it iq not the budget by 
which Ministers have fallen. Signs and portents appeared within n few days of the meeting of Parliament 
which foreboded what has come to pass. The Ecclesiastical Titles Hill, however short of its professed design, 
succeeded thoroughly in disafiecting the Irish Roman Catholics: aud*some twenty lAce-tradcrs, bent upon 
protecting tho Pope, went about it in the Irish fashion of voting for protection to Agriculture. But for 
this Mr. Disraeli’s minority would have fallen considerably short of last year's. Ar it was, the policy which 
our grentost statesman ao recently anil solemnly bequeathed to tho continued care and support of the Houso 
of Commons, received but the scanty support of a majority of fourtccn^inembers of that House. Nobly, 
did Sir James Graham, however, represent and vindicate his deceased chief; and, in a speech as impressive 
and remarkably eloquent as any statesman ever delivered within those walls, warn his old associates on the 
Conservative bench, that they might convulse the country, might endanger property, might shako to their 
foundations every institution of the State, but that they could not, with the help of any power now existing 
iu England, permanently enhance by force of law the price of Igcad. Significantly enough, when the 
question which Mr. Disraeli would have passed off for that of merely relieving land of some millions of 
taxes, was revived a few nights after in the House of Lords under its older and plainer designation of Protection 
to British Industry, Lord Stanley sot ominously silent He beard Lord Hardwicke first protest that the manu¬ 
facturers were thriving ou the ruin of every other interest in tho country, and then proceed to doscribe how 
these same thriving manufacturers, having multiplied production beyond all reasonable bounds, had utterly 
failed to find a market, oither hero or abroad. Yet the Protectionist leader continued silent He heard not 
only Lord Hardwicke, but Lord Malmesbury and the Duke of Richmond,,tli rentcn a coming invasion of 




ever delivered on tho question, put the simple truth before his fellow peers. He disposed of Mr. Disraeli's 
debate in the half-doson’ words in which he said that the interest of each class of the community was 
dependent on the general prosperity of the country, and that particular interests could never be consulted or 
preferred except to the detriment of the rest He reminded the House that traders both in silk and cotton 
had formerly clamoured for restriction to savo them from ruin, just as loudly as tho farmers were clamouring 
now; end he asked whether cultivators of tho soil were to be the only class in the realm incapable of over¬ 
coming their difficulties without help from the public pane, modified as those difficulties were from day to 
day by infinite circumstances, and by the prominent and permanent foot that for British Agricultural produce 
there was tho best market in tho world, that of domestic consumption. He overthrew Mr. Disraeli's statistics 
by acutely separating tile agriculti ' * 

snowing that the former represented but forty-five per cent, of the whole. Ho dofciurod that such had been 
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the reduction in price of articles consumed in Iris own county of Norfolk, that, though tho wages of the 
agricultural labourer were less, his comforts wore considerably more, than they had been for many years past. 
Finally, he earnestly warned the tenant-farmer class not to bo led away by any such delusion and snare as 
the leagt pros}>cct of a return tp Protection. 

.Thttap truths ore of the last importance at present, as probably Lord Stanley felt at the time, and since 
has had stronger assurance of He cannot take office either bn Mr. Disraeli's cautious pretence, or Lord 
Granby V more frank avowal. Ho cannot, on behalf of a section of tho community alleged to be suffering, 

• and never known within living memory to have been doing anything else, demand tho reversal of a policy 
from which, to all othor sections of tho community, increased trade, incrausod commerce, increased employ¬ 
ment. increased consumption, decreased expenditure, general trauquilUty, and a huge financial surplus, have 
confessedly arisen. He knows perfectly well that tlic very importation of foreign corn and flour so bitterly 
complained about, implies-a consumption paid for by increased employment of the peoplo; and that ho might 
as well seek to restore the heptarchy as to bring buck restriction. It is not necessary tlmt what passed 
1 between tho Queen and himself should be explicitly stilted, events satisfy Mr. Disraeli’s insolent cjnestiuinugs. 
It is enough that office has been within his grasp, aud that, as yet, neither a party nor a policy has enabled 
him to take it. It will probably turn out that he really possesses neither; and that there will bo imi>osed 
upon him and his followers much castigation,, exercise devout, humbler indulgence of extravagant speech, 
and a posture recumbent for a considerable time longer, before either be or they con hope to resumo any 
permanent share in a government which must henceforth be carried on for the general welfare of every class, 
and without exclusive regard to the particular interests of any. 

Should the reconstruction of a Froc-trade Ministry, by junction of the Whigs with Sir James Graham and 
his friends, lead to tho reconstruction of tho Ecclesiastical Titles Bill into « measure better justifying, by 
effective provisions, the hostility inseparable from legislating on the subject ht all, it will not be matter for 
regret. If, indeed, tho explanation of the effect of the. bill by the Attorney-Clcucrttl had turned out to be 
correct, a better measure could hardly have been' devised. It would, in that case, not simply have made 
amenable to punishment and fine tho assumption of territorial titles, and tho assignment or convey iuico of 
property to trusts under such titles; but would have secured tho nullity of all such temporal interference, in 
the usurped characters expressed by those titles, as that of Synods protesting against education, and ob.-. trading 
the ordinary course of civil government. But the bill itself fails to bear out Sir John Romilly's construction 
of it. 1 attack the territorial title," said Sir John, •• because the present constitution of the Roman Church 
makes such a title necessary to the Ecclesiastical exercise of tho Episcopal office: by prohibiting tho former, 
therefore, I effectually stop every evil that can follow on tlic latter." This iB not so clear. For what are the 
provisions of tho bill * The first clause prohibits the assumption of ecclesiastical titles taken from the name of 
any place or district witlun the United Kingdom, mid subjects offenders to a peuulty of 1001. Tho second clause 
declares all acts done or documents signed under any such territorial title to be null and void. Tho third 
clause substitutes the Crown, in place of tho bearer of any such titles, as administrator of property convoyed 
in trust to the latter. And the fourth compels offenders against Uio act to give evidence on oath of their 
own shore in any of tho prohibited proceedings. Of these clauses, it is obvious that the Attorney-General 
had hoped to check what is colled the Synodical action of the Roman Catholic church by muuns of the 
second. But surely a clause bo easy of evasion generally, could not bo mado stringent against Synods 
particularly. Suppose Dr. MacHale to have flung all his virus into the proceedings of a Synod, and hr be 
afterwards content to sigu the decree, diffusing and giving effect to tlm poison, with the name of '• John, 
Archbishop of the Roman Catholics iu Tuam." it is just as certain that, tho dccrco would lose' nothing of its 
potency as that Archbishop John would escape the mulct and penalty. 

Tho error arises from the supposition that ltomish bishops cannot be constituted without territorial 
" titles: whereas in every circumstaneffi and particular of authority within tlicir church, they ore independent, 
of the-territorial part of their title. Assuming, then, that the bill fails in this very important respect, it seems 
to ns .unwise to have extended its provisions to Ireland so far as the mere interdiction of usurped titles 
forms part of it. There will bp continual difficulty, and unceasing exasperation, in resolving to proscribe 
by tho .external agencies of law yhat cannot be proscribed in the minds of the great body of tho population. 
*Qn the Other hand, it is perfectly within the province of the legislature to apply to both countries the pre¬ 
cautions framed by thii- bill against the endowment iu cither kingdom of any branch of the Romish church. 
Here the design'of the Pqpo is fairly confronted and thrust back. One of the great uses of a hierarchy 
is to facilitate the acquisition of property. As his .Holiness has chosen to ignore tho law in creating his 
bi&hpps, the law returns him but a compliment in kind when it demands, as its condition of intercourse 
with the holy men, tkut they should put off the titles so defiantly usurped. But this fair and reasonable 
restriction is at once un effective bar to the retention of property for the uses desired; and thus ono of tbo 
greatest uses of the hierarchy is at once estopped. Supposing this bill„thcu, to give place to any other attempt 
to legislate on tho port of the now administration, it might yet bo desirable, in retaining that part of its 
disqualifying effect, to attempt to extend it also to Such abuses of authority ou the port of the bishops, as might 
be held interferences with the province of temporal legislation and the policy of the State. With any such 
precaution, the mere assumption of titles would have no alarm for us; and with the power of the Synod, or 
of any other organisation whiclAnuy seem needful to the Catholic church for management of its own of&iirs, 
wo should not dream of meddling. 

One thing is quite certain* that it will not do to evade tips question by way of smoothing the difficulties 
of a ministerial crisis. It will have to be fairly met, and so disposed of as to satisfy the English people. 
The measure as it stauds is denounced by tho organ of tho Romish pricsta as the most absolute delusion 
and trick that ever'was tried to be palmed upon the gullible and unsuspecting; but that kind of pretence 
is too stale to pass for a reality. When the Tablet, with a quite massing assumption of philosophical 
%uli(Terence, protests that Lord John's bill fills it with concern only because It is inefficient, ana denounces 
Protestant feeling that can declare-itself contented with such an abortion, as "the most contemptible, 
ludicrous, rotten, asinino, weak, paltry, blind, wretched, miserable humbug that ever disgraced 
humanity,” its calmness is too Uke Sir Anthony A Imlutc'i to reveal anything but secret rage. We 
may be surji that a part of the bill has been well aimed, or the cry of assumed indifforenco would not 
kJbe so pieioag. Hay, it is not difficult to gather, from what this journal says of the possibility of oven 
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its paltry provisions “ seriously incommoding the administration of our trust funds,” that the roil strength of 
the bill lies in the direction we have pointed out, and that what remains to give it greater efficiency-will liavo 
to be found in that direction also. Meanwhile our statesmen may learn 'from the same source what chanco 
| there is of any retrogression on the part of Rome to render noedlaw a less stAngcnt legislation. Loot John 
; Russell threw out a sort pf hope that his Harness might retreat from his demands, if no farther notice were 
j token of them; a6 Billy Lockaday in the farpe delays answering the bell that he may tire .the people .in the 
parlour into waiting on themselves But no such disposition is likely to show itself at tha Flamini&n or any 
other gate. Hear what the Tablet says of tho present determination existing in tlufVatican with respect to the ■, 
Irish Hierarchy: “A weak and easy priest chosen at this moment to fill up a vacant diocese in Ireland, : 
might give a veto to the Castle on the side of the Colleges, and turn a ' minority of thirteen ’ into 
something! very like a majority. Accordingly we may be sure that in Ireland no leas tlian in England 
i vacancies will not be filled, up without the fullest assurance that the new bishop can be depended 
\ on to go all prudeut and necessary lengths in opposition to government Intrigues. If the election of I 
, the tlergy does not, give this security, some other method of attaining it must and wijl be found out in 1 
j Rome; tuid-if Lord John Russell lias small fancy for I)r. Cullen’s appointment to Arm;igii, perhaps ho may 
liftvc just as little occasion hi rujoicc iu the appointments that, will follow.’’ Whatever party of statesmen 
, may now succeed m reconstructing the administration, they am hardly say, after this, that they have not had ! 
, ample warning of where the real danger lies against which it vyill bo their duty to protect both the English i 
! ami Irish people, both the Catholic and Proteataut laity. I 

Uncertain as all the promises of tho session have suddenly become, and premature as further comment 
; may prove to bo on the immediate and shifting changes and negotiations of the hour, the bo[«* is at ledst 
, permitted us that none of tho turns of the political wheel may intercept such reforms already within 
sight as that of some mihdlnc fin* a ’(tenoral Registry of Heeds, and the proposition for the removal of , 
I Smithfield. Lord John Russell’s promise of n hill next session for the Extension of the Franchise is mcan- 
; wliilo become a piece of histoiy. The country counts upon that, and looks forward to it. as an advantage already 
won. Out of all the present loss or du-iomfitun- of the Whigs, tlii-., at any lute, is a popular gain secured. 

I whi<h no future combinations or coalitions of parties mil have strength any longer to resist. Though too 
| late premier thought tit- to oppose a motion for further rclonu so reasonable: as that of Mr. Locke King, j 
• whose successful division led to the existing crisis, he had jet ilie wisdom as well a» courage (of wiiich.in ! 
■ coming danger, tho noble instincts never »«m to desert iiiu»' to throw out on anchor of safety against 
; tho evil of his own opposition, ft saved him the allegiance of reformers afr the very moment of his 
resistance to reform, ami will the better enable him nmv to construct an administration, should the chance 
! still present itself, powerful where its predecessor was weak, in the sympathy arid good wishes of the people. 


NARRATIVE OR PARLIAMENT AND 
TOLTTICS. 

I PiuLiAitENT assembled on Twwtuy. the -Uh in*t., the 
j Session bring opened by tho Uueifi iu person, with the 
: usual formalities. Her Majesty was attired in a white 
satin brocade, embroidered with gold wore a tiara of 
1 diamond*, and appeared in excellent health and spirits. 

■ The royal speech was as follows :— 

| “My Loans ,\si> (<i:.vti.vmen, 

“ It is with great satisfaction that I again mis t my 
rariiamenl, and resort to your advice an.l assistance ill 
the consideration of measures which a licet the welfare 
of our country. 

*’ 1 continue to maintain the relations of peace and 
amity with Foreign Powers. It has been my endeavour 
to induce the States of Germany to carry into full effect 
i the provision* of the treaty with Denmark which was 
concluded at Berlin iu the month of July of last year. 

I I am much gratified in being ahlc to inform you that 
j tho German Confi-derution and the Government of 
Denmark arc now engaged iu fulfilling tbe stipulations 
of that treaty, and thereby watting an end to hostilities 
which at one time appeared full of danger to the peace 
of Europe. 

“ 1 trust that tho affairs of Germany may be arranged 
by mutual agreement, in such a manner a* to preserve 
tnc strength of the Confederation and to maintain the 
freedom of it* separate Slates. 

" 1 have concluded with the King of Sardinia articles 
additional to the treaty of September, 1841, and 1 have 
directed that those articles shall be laid before you. 

“ The Government of Brasil has taken pew aud I hope 
efficient measure* for the suppression of the atrocious 
traffic in slaves. 

“ UlSNViUKRN OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

I nave directed-the Estimates of the year to be 
laid before you without delay. They 
nave been framed with a due regard to economy, and 
t,n the necessities of the public service. 

V *f,T Lotffia and Gemtlrmmx, 

notwithstanding the large redactions of taxation 


which have been effected in lute years, the receipts of 
tbe revenue have been satisfactory. 

1 “ The state of the commerce aud manufacture* of the 

Fnited Kingdom has been such on to afford general 
employment to the labouring classes. 

“ I have to lament, however, the difficulties which ! 
are still felt by that important body among my. people . 
who are owners and occupier* of land. But it is my j 
coulldcnt hope, that the prosperous condition of other i 
classes of my sribjrrts will have n favourable effect ill 
dimmishing those diilieultics. aud promoting the interests j 
of agriculture. _ : 

•■The recent assumption of certain ecclesiastical title* ! 
conferred by n Foremen l'ower has excited strong feeling* 
in this country; u^u large bodies of my subjects liavo 
presented tuldressu* to me, expressing attachment to 
the Throne, and pniyiug tliut such assumptions should 
lie resisted. 1 have assured them of my resolution to 
maintain the rights of mv crown, and the independence 
of the nation, against all encroachment, from whatever 
quarter it may proceed. I have, at the same time, 
expressed my earnest desiro and firm determination, 
under God’s blessing, to maintain unimpaired the 
religious liberty which is so justly prised by the people 
of this country. It will be for you to consider the 
measure which will be laid before you on this subject 

“ The administration of justice in fhc several depart¬ 
ments of Law and Equity will no doubt receive the 
serious attention of Parliament; and I fool confident 
that the measures which may be submitted, with a view 
of improving that administration, will be discussed 
with that mature deliberation which important changes 
in the highest courts of judicature in the kingdom 
imperatively demand. - 

“ A measure will be laid before you providing for the 
establishment of n system of regLYt.-ion of deeds and 
instruments relating to the transfer of property. This 
measure is the result of inquiries which I have daueed 
to be made into the practicability of adopting a system 
of registration calculated to give security to titles, 
and to diminish the cause* of litigation to which they . 
have- hitherto been liable, • and to'reduqe the cost of 
transfers! ‘ 

“ To combine the progress of improvement with tho 
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stability ofour institutions, -will, 1 am confident, bo 
your consta n t care. W o may esteem onnelves fortunate 
that we can pumuiy withnutdiaturbance, tho course of 
e^btf'md peaeoable anufifanattan; and w* hare every 
cause to be thankful to Almighty Qod for the measure 
of tranquiliity and happiness.whirii has bean Touchsafed 

In the Hovsb or Loans, the Earl of Kjtinoham 
moved The Addreet in a speech of considerable length. 
The address was seconded by Lord Cuehornr.—L ord 
Stanley said that though he was not altogether satis¬ 
fied with some parts of the speech, it was not his inten¬ 
tion, or the intention of those with whom he acted, to 
call on the house to negative or alter the address. After 
making some remarks on the part of the speech relating 
to Foreign Affairs, he said that the allusion to agricul¬ 
tural distress afforded a basis for some criticisms. Lost 
year, her Majesty stated that she had heard with regrot 
the “complaints'' which had proceeded from a certain 
portion of the owners and occupiers of land; but added, 
that cheapness end plenty had bestowed an increased 
enjoyment of the necessaries and comforts of life upon 
the great body of the people. This year, however, they 
were told that her Majesty lamented “ the difficulties 
which are still felt by that important body no longer 
I a small fraction, whoso interests were to be separated 
j from those of the moss, “ who aro owners and occupiers 
! of land.’’ It is a melancholy satisfaction to the general 
j class to have the extent and reality of its distress, 
and the reasonableness of its complaints, thus acknow¬ 
ledged by the government. The sympathy, however, 
should' in consistency have been more active. They 
were told that there was great and general prosperity 
throughout the country, and that the manufacturing 
dosses were largely profiting; but that concurrently 
with this general prosperity of the great bulk of tbe 
' people, one class—and that the most important of all 
interests—was suffering severely. They were informed 
also, that, notwithstanding the large reductions of taxa¬ 
tion which hod been effected in late years, the state of 
> the revenue was satisfactory; wliich meant, he supposed, 

' that there was at the disposal of the government a very 
! large surplus applicable far the remission of taxation. 

| If, then, all interests in the country, with the exception 
of the most important, are prospering, and if it were 
possible to apply any relief in the shape of remission of 
| taxation, he asked her Majesty’s government, what is 
| the interest in favour of which such remission of taxation 
1' might ho most fitly and justly adopted r >Lord Stanley did 
; not deny that in certain parts of the country, and with 

1 regard to certain productions, the condition of the agri- 

! cnutnml interest is prosperous—as near monufactur ^ 
to was,,where the profits are morj derived from stock 
than torn wheat; out heretained \ is impression of the 
impolicy of the measure of 1846 as e a whole. He would 
not deceive or delude the producer of this country by 
holding opt any false h' pes. He would therefore say, 
that he believed the present prices are permanent; he 
believed - -they are the effect of recent legislation; he 
belWVed that at those prices the production of this 
country mustbe materially diminished; that with that 
decrease Of product;ou the comfort and happiness of the 
most important portion of the papulation would also be 
greatly diminished^ and that the diminution of the 
amount of real capital would render the people, leas aide 
to sustain.that enormous weight of taxation which they 
had hitherto bene. Lord Stanley then prooeeded to the 
subject of the Papal Aggression. This, he said, was no 
question of religious controversy; and he trusted that in 
neither House of Parliament would itbe treated tsaques- 
| tjon of the comparative purity of the doctrines of the 
Reformed and of the Roman Catholic faith. With that 
subject we have nothing to do- But the question was, 
i should the Roman Catholic prelates, with the head of 
j the Roman-Catholic Church, be permitted to exercise 
in .this country a mischievou*mWfeBa*»ce,not with 
trines,'or shadows, or ideas, hut with substantial reali- 
; ties and with the government of theeountry fA noble 
Lorn* holding a responsible office under the orewn, had 
wntteo .aduUer which had .attained-graft.^celebrity.; 
that noble Lbrd could not bet have been well aware of 
the nature of the.flame he war about to kindfoin the 
oonmtrjRj ^flw oould .hardly .have taken such a step 


without having deliberately counted the cost, and cal¬ 
culated the magnitude of the straggle on which he. woe 
about to enter. He must mean to vindicate the supre- , 
macy of tho crown, to vindicate the .rights of the 
bishops and the clergy, to vindicate the ; undivided 
sway of her Miy'esty and of parliament over .the do¬ 
mestic con corn* of this country, and to put down any 
interference with the administration of. this realm and 
the authority of its Queen and parliament. The go¬ 
vernment ought to consider temperately, but firmly, all 
the difficulties of the relation in which the Roman 
Catholic subjects of this country stand to tho crown. 

In the year 1829 there were certain securities intro¬ 
duced into the great measure of Emancipation, which 
it was supposod would be an effectual security to the 
Protestant Church against Roman Catholic aggression, j 
It would be the dnty of the 'government deliberately \ 
to examino those securities; and if there ore auy of | 
them which, whilst they are offensive to tho Roman ! 
Catholics, yet give no real security to tho interests of . 
Protestantism—any which are incapable of being en- j 
forced, and only lie encumbering the statute-book as 
a dead letter—he would say, “ Sweep them off at once, | 
and don’t leave yourselves the odinm of having enacted 
them when you derive no benefit from enforcing them. ’ ’ ! 

But if there arc any cases in which the law, however 
well intended, does not reach the point it was meant to 
touch—if it does not reach this encroachment upon our ' 
liberties by tho see of Rome, which at the time of the 
passing of the act of 1820 was never rontcmplutcd— 
then he said that it would be no violation of the oh il or 
religious liberties of the Homan Catholics that those 
securities should be made, as they had always been in¬ 
tended to be, effectual. last them look the whole ease 
in the face boldly, hut dispassionately—not contenting 
themselves with trifling legislation, but legislating un¬ 
flinchingly to the extent which the imminence of the 
danger called for. — The Buko of Richmond spoke . 
briefly on the confirmation given to his anticipations, 
and justifying liis conduct as a consistent opponent 
both of Catholic Emancipation and of Free Trade from 
the first mooting of cither of those measures to the 
present moment. On the subject of agricultural dis¬ 
tress he said that he had spout a great deal of money 
in improvements; but, unless protection was restored, 
ho .would never spend another shilling in that way, for 
he was not one who liked sending good money after 
bad.—Tlte Earl of WtscilRi.sv.A said that England had 
never been so degraded as at tho present moment, when J 
she bad been insulted by tho bishop of Rome. lie only ; 
hoped the government measure would be such as to i 
sustain those Protestant. principles which had made , 
England great and free.—laird Camoys said that he 
was u Roman Catholic, os his forefathers had been for 
centuries, butat the same time be was an Englishman, and 
the rights and liberties of England were as dear to him 
as to any of their lordships. He admitted the spiritual 
supremacy of the Queen over the established church to 
the fullest extent that the most orthodox member of that 
church could desire, and he acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Pope over the Roman Catholic population of 
this country in spiritual matters; but os to any other 
assumption of power over this country on the part of 
the Pope, or any undue exorcise of his spiritual power 
over its population, against any such assumption he felt 
it to bolus dnty to protest.—The Marquis of.LA.NSnowNK 
called the attention of tho house to the peculiar nature 
of the act of usurpation lately committed by the Pope 
against the royal supremacy, and remarked on the 
absurdity of the arguments of those apologists who 
wished to make it apppoar fhat the Pope only intended 
in his letter apostolic- to assert his spiritual influence 
over members of the Roman Catholic with. He had no 
doubt that tho proposed measure on the subject would 
bo .discussed with all duo deliberation, by the house. — 
After, some -observations from Lord Ronur, who ex¬ 
pressed his disappointment that the speech had. not 
coataieedstrongerexpressions respecting the.Protestant 
religion, the address wms agreed to unanimously. 
k On. Thursday the Gth, Earl FitxwilMAK askedLord 
Kioto if there was any.truth in the allegation thatho 
had, directly or indirectly, enc ; « raged, the Fope in hie 
recent act of aggression.—Tho Ean of Mlkto .had no 
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hesitation in declaring that the allegation ini question 
was wholly unfounded. The subject had never been 
mentioned, oreven hinted at, daring hie Italian mission. 

On Friday the 7th, the Earl of Uikto, in rbply to 
Lord Ktanley, entered into some farther explanation? 
touching hi* entire ignorance of the-Pope's intention to 
invade the independence of tho English Church. 

On Monday the 10th, the Marquis of Lakskdovki 
moved an sutteem to the crown to the effect that the | 
house deeply regretted tlic misfortune of the Earl of i 
Shaftbsbitry’b inability Atom infirmity any longer to 
execute the duties of his important office, a* Chairman 
of their Lordships' Committees, u post which he had 
filled for thirty-six years; that his necessary absence was 
a most serious* loss, not only to the house in particular, 
but to the public ut large; and that the house earnestly 
begged leave to recommend his lordship’s eminent ser¬ 
vices to her Majesty’s most gracious consideration.— 
The motion was agreed to. 

On Tuesday the llth. Lord Abinokh, in presenting 
a petition against Papal Aggression, from the county of 
Surrey, coifed the attention of the house to the spread 
of Popery throughout the country, and to the disastrous 
effects which invariably resulted from the two great j 
engines of the Itoman Catholic priesthood—the celibacy 
of the clergy and the practice of confession. j 

On Thursday the lath, Lord Ca.mvuf.ix presented a ! 
bill to simplify procedure in criminul trials, aad stated j 
that he had been induced to propose such a measure 
because the obscurity of the present enactment was such 
us to bring discredit on the administration of justice. He 1 
intended to ask leave to refer the bill to n select com- I 
mittee.— Lord Broiiiham withdrew his County Courts i 
hill and brought In a new one. The noble lord also ■ 
pare notice of two other bills on the same subject.—The ! 
Earl of C.t ruble presented a petition from the Women : 
of Sheffield, praying for the enfranchisement of women < 
by a law giving them electoral privileges. I 

On Friday the l lth. Lord Miintkaui.k drew attention I 
to the importance of establishing a communication by : 
ftailtcay Mirren Halifax aiut Quther, mid urged the J 
house not only to advance this great national object,! 
hut to take cares that neither the colonial nor the home ! 
government stood in the way of its accomplishment.— : 
Lord Stamms’ - supported the object, uud Counselled j 
prompt and energetic action, as best suited to the into-j 
rests of the country'and the honour of i.ie government. ■ 
—Earl Gl:n, in reply, admitted the importance of the j 
work, and said the subject was occupying the serious 
attention of her Majesty’s government. ! 

On Tuesday the IKtji, the liarl of J1 tun wick k pro- . 
sented a number of petitions complaining of Agricul¬ 
tural Distress, and then entered into the subject at con¬ 
siderable, length. He quoted letters and haul statistics 
in proof that Cambridgeshire is ill great agricultural 
distress; tried to establish from more general political 
facts that our exports to the European Continent and to 
America have been feast when wc imported most corn, 
and largest when we excluded corn and protected home 
agriculture; angrily ridiculed tho suggestions made in ; 
some quarters, that noblo lords should grow cabbages | 
and kitchen-stuff for tho profitable supply of the towns : i 
and complained that tho landowners are not allowed to | 
grow tobacco.—The Hoke of Uicttwoxii declared, that. 
If the farmers are any more taunted with the fewness of 
agricultural paupers, they will discharge the immense 
moist?* of labourers whom in charity they notv employ 
to a quadruple degree heyond tho wants of the loud ; 
and if they do this—remember that crime follows idle¬ 
ness.—The Earl of Brit AintKOUUUS'vouched tho reduc¬ 
tion of rents in Suffolk*, the Earl of Wi.nchii.bka 
averred unprecedented and alarming uumerousnoss of 
unemployed labourers; and the Earl of Malmesbury 
criticised Sir J aides Graham for his exaggerations of the 
condition of Cumberland, with its holdings unchanged 
and rente punctually paid.—The Unrl of Granville, 
Lord WotiEKot.'Hi!,' and Eurl FvntwttMAM contended 
for free trade; admitting the distress of Cambridgeshire 
—the harvest b» the Eons having been notoritiusly. dis- 
astronsV'nv^stablislting, by fresh proofs, the foot of 
general flttkpftity! Mid quoting the Journal dee Mhetts 
to show that our free-trade example is now producing 
imitative legislation throughout Europe and America, 


and is deemed by the lending men in. France a policy of 
which it is 41 quite impossible there, should be any 
change.”' The subject then dropped., - 

On Monday tho 20lh,«Le*d Buotrasuat calfed the 
attention of the house to tile Arream^fBusttiets in the 
Court of Chancery, and usSed the Lord xlhanoellcr if 
the government intended to fill up the third VicO-Chan- 

cellorship _The Lord Chancellor replied that Jlhe 

government had not intended to fill up the third Vice- 
Chancellors hip until after they had introduced their 
proposed comprehensive measure for Chancery reform; 
hut there was so much business before the existing 
courts, much oft which arose, nut oat of arrears, but 
from new causes, that it was most probable the govern¬ 
ment would be forced to fill up tho vacant Vice-Chan¬ 
cellorship without waiting to pass their proposed bill.— 
Lord Chan worth boro testimony to the absolute 
necessity of filling up the vacant office, and could not 
see that the appointment would in the slightest degree 
interfere with any arrangement which might be con¬ 
templated by the government with reference generally 
to the Court of Chancery.—Lord Stanley asked 
whether the proposed measure would bo introduced in 
that or the lower house.—The- Lord Chancellor could 
not answer that question. 

On Monday, tins 21th, the Marqui, of Laxsdownp. 
mode a statement of tho circumstances which had 
caused the resignation of the ministry, and subsequent 
occurrences, lie said that, on Saturday last, in con¬ 
sequence ol' divisions in the lower house, the govern¬ 
ment hud l>ecn induced to resign. On the same day 
Lord Stanley was invited to attend at Buckingham 
Palace, and, after an audience w ith her Majesty, stated 
that he was not then prepared to form a government. 
Lord John Russell had then been requested to recon¬ 
struct an Administration,—a ta-lc in which he was 
still engaged. Such was the condition of affairs; and, 
in conclusion, he could only say that ho spoke as a 
member of a government which in fact existed no 
longer, and that he was its representative only for the 
purpose of making this communication to the bouse. 
The noble lord concluded by moving that the house at 
its rising should adjourn io Friday.—Lord Stanley 
said it whs not his intention to uuike anv comment on 
what hod fallen from Lord l.sn'downe. Ho could only 
say that he had on .Saturday the honour of a lengthened 
audience with her Majesty, in which lie fully and 
unreservedly expressed his opinion on the state of the 
country. Settling could exceed the graciousness and 
kindness of her Majesty; lute he should ill respond to 
that kindness were he in the present state of affiant to 
reveal anything that had pasM-d on the occasion. He 
should, however, lie preptued to state fully whitt had 
passed as soon ys tyo present crisis was over.—Their ■ 
lordships then adjoined. 

In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, the -ith inst., 
the Address , in answer to her Majesty's Speech, was 
moved by the Earl of Kn.DAltE, and seconded by Mr. 
I'eto. —Mr. Kokuuck expressed the pain he fell at 
finding an administration railing itself liberal about to 
take a backward atop, - and at a time, too, when the 
minister put into the n.outh of the Sovereign con¬ 
gratulations upon the prosperous state of the country, 
tho result of the removal of restrictions. “He hrietly 
ro viewed the history of Catholic Emancipation, and the 
principles on which’ that measure was founded, which, 
he contended, were violated by legislation against 
religious distinctions granted by a whop, called the 
Pope.- He charged Lord John Russell with dealing 
falsely with the country. This so-called territorial 
aggression was no new thing; it began - years ago, ,and 
had been sanctioned by tho noblo lord himself; so for 
from being an aggression, it was a retrogression on the 

S ri of the Pope. Where, wnstbo aggression upon iter 
ajeaty’s-prerogative because Ur. Wiseman -chose to 
coll himself n cardinal, and put on a targe-hut and ml 
stockings f This was an exercise of spiritual - authority, 
and'the noble lord- had heretofore declared that the 
Pipe’s spiritual power must bo left-untouched. The 
Roman- CathoUcs-’had- lieen ted to bislitve by tho acts of 
tho legislature and of the. executive government that 
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what beeu done could be done bpfij:, and ell had 
been planned and published years ago. After they had 
beenthus fluxed on, was it "wise or worthy of the noble 
land, so long the advocate of civil and religious liberty, 
to aids cry which had its source is some of the rilest 
1 passions. andTend the aa&adbw of his great name to "the 
sfifii puritanical bigotry of England ?—Sir K. Breus 
replied to Mr. .Roebuck, insisting that no country in 
' Europe would have submitted to such an act as that by 
which tile Pope had usurped the prerogative of the 
Sovereign, and treated the people as a nation of heretics. 
Resistance to such aggression was not new in our historv, 
though headmitted too large concession* had been made 
by the present matUter* in Ireland and the colonies. He 
appealed to tha extraordinary unanimity of the nation 
upon this subject, and trusted *that the government 
would net be deterred from acting up to the spirit of Lord 
John Russell’s letter to the Bishop of Durham.—Mr. J. 
0'CosrwEi.t, vindicated the act of the Pope in sub¬ 
stituting a regular hierarchy for vicars apostolic, which, 
though hot sanctioned by, was known to, the govern- i 
ment of this country.'—Mr. Anstjsy, as a Catholic, not of i 
the Court, but of the Church of Rome, was not ashamed | 
to call the act of the Pope an aggression. It was an j 
aggression upon the Roman Catholic laity, who had I 
struggled against subjection to the undue power of their ; 
prelates.—The Earl of Arundel and Surrey would | 
oppose any attack on the liberty of the Homan Catholic ! 
Church, from whatever quarter, but temperately and ' 
constitutionally: if persecution should be imposed, he : 
trusted that his co-religionists knew how to sutler with i 
firmness and dignity.—Mr. Fagan altogether dissented ! 
from the assertion in the Speech that certain ecclesiastical - 
titles had been conferred by a foreign power : they had i 
been conferred by the Pope as spiritual head of the 
Church, and not ha Sovereign of the Homan States.— 
Mr. Hume remarked, that a stranger, judging the 
Bouse by its talk, would tak* it for an assembly of 
ecclesiastics. He endeavoured to rail attention to tbe 
paragraphs of the Speech not ecclesiastical. The settle¬ 
ment in Denmark try no means gratified him, ending as : 
it does with the occupation of the free city of Hamburg 
by tile troops of Austria against the solemn protest of i 
its rulers and people. Ilis approval of the paragraphs; 
referring to legal reform was the more lively as he I 
believes the expenses entailed on the country by the 
Court of Chancery to be “more oppressive than the 
»...:-sinarv taxation/’ Regretting that the general pros¬ 
perity has not reached the whule ef <lhe agricultural 
Class, he thought the present a good opportunity for 
giving to -that important part of the community their 
eonsntatfanal rights in the choice of Parliamentary 
Representatives. The Bible monopoly should be 
.abolished. . The Queen should disbuyd her useless 
and unnecessary armies, and, like Queen Elizabeth, 
rely onber.subject* as her guards.—Colonel Sii<th<>iu* 
hoped to God that some hail-storm or some visitation 
of lightning might descend to defeat the ill-advised 
project in Hyde Park. 'When tha foreigners come, he 
warned the people of this metropolis ft) ‘‘beware of 
thieves, pickpockets, and whoremongers—take care of 
your wives and. daughters, take care of your lives and 
property.”—Mr. BjurxxH.outhepartof the agricultural 
interest, thought it his duty to make some remarks upon 
that part of the Speech which referred to the condition 
of that interest, whose ** difficulties,” it was said, would 
tie diminished by the **. prosperity of other classes.” 
He contended that if tbe producers of the food of our 
labouring classes were foreigners, it was a fallacy to 
suppose that increased consumption could benefit 
British farmers, who were desponding and alarmed. 
Apiculture must have relief, end the only shape in 
which it could be afforded wee by e fixed duty' on 
foreign corn.—Lord J. Rvsbsia- justified the*course 
pursued by the government in reaped to foreign affairs, 
and in alhition to 'the suggestion! «f Mr: fiaakes, 
observed, that although a temporary fixed duty upon 
foreign corn, adopted in 1840 or 1841, might have 
prepared the agricultural interact for an inevitable 
sAssge, he did not believe it eould have bean- main¬ 
tained as tuo foundation of a permanent system! 

On the subject of the Papal Aggression, Lord John 
raproftche-a 'jar* Ito&buek for tbe . low nkobvoi' he 


sometimes imputed to public men, and avowed that he 
had written the letter to the Bishop of Durham 
because he entertained the sentiments he then ex¬ 
pressed,'and could not refrain from giving publicity 
to them. He enumerated the concessions made to 
the Ronton Catholics, the liberality, and even favour, 
with which they had been • treated by the present 
government. In this 1 state of tilings, the Roman 
Catholics having no reason to complain, the court of 
Rome suddenly thought proper to divide the whole 
: country into dioceses, creating an archbishop of West¬ 
minster, of all places, and proclaiming to the people 
that English counties were to be “ governed” by 
Roman Catholic prelates. With respect to the measure 
necessary to check this proceeding, his opinion was 
that tho authority nf Parliament would be sufficient, 
and it was not tus intention to go beyond the occasion 
in the measure he should propose, which would 
embrace the whole of the United Kingdom.—Mr. 
Disraeli said, that as it was vain to expect any 
measure to ho proposed by government for the relief of 
the agricultural distress, he himself should do so on 
Tuesday next; “ and (said he) if 1 do not succeed in 
producing a proposition for applying a remedy to this 
evil—a remedy entitled to the sanction of Parliament, 
and thcconfideiu-eofthecountsy—1 now undertake never 
again to bring forward any motion connected with this 
great subject.” With respect to the Papal aggression, 
he took Lord John Russell’s letter to be the mani¬ 
festo of a cabinet, and ho believed that wh»n that letter 
was written, much more was contemplated than the 
more preventing the assumption by Cardinal Wiseman 
of a territorial title. That the aggression was “ insidious," 
he did not agree with; on tho contrary, the Pope had 
only frankly done what the noble lord had said there 
was no harm in doing, and what had long ago been 
done in Ireland with the noble lord’s full consent. 
Unless, then, the premier was prepared to attempt the 
solution of the great problem of the reconciliation of the 
claims to allegiance of the English throne with the 
demands of obedience made from the papal chair, unless 
he was prepared to undertake this great task, ho would 
have done much better in leaving the whole matter 
alone. The Address was then agreed to. 

On Wednesday the ath, Lord J. Rcsskt.t, moved a 
resolution expressive of the appreciation of tbe bouse of 
the long services, extending over a space of forty-nine 
vears, of The late Mr. Ley, the clerk of the house.— 
Mr. Hvmf., while agreeing cordially with the resolution, 
expressed his opinion that the vacancy had been most 
improperly filled up, by the appointment of a gentleman 
utterly inexperienced in and utterly ignorant of the 
practices and customs of the House of Commons.—Lord 
J. Russell defended the appointment, stating that, in 
liis conscientious opinion, the selection of Sir Denis Le 
Merchant was an excellent one. As for want of ex¬ 
perience, a Speaker, a far more important official, could 
necessarily have no experience when first appointed to 
tlie chair. 

Mr. Bkothrkton proposed a regulation, instructing 
the Speaker to Adjoin* the Home punctually every 
night at twelve o’clock, no matter what business may 
lie under discussion. He attributed the recent great 
mortality of members to late hours, and urged the adop¬ 
tion of his plan lor tbe present session as a trial.—Sir 
G. Grey opposed the motion, which was negatived by 
108 to 32. 

Lord D. Stuart inquired whether, among the ne¬ 
gotiations entered into with foreign powers, any attempt 
had been made to rescue Koeeulk and hta Feiloic- 


Captive* from the prison in which they were kept by 
the Turks, not willingly, but' under tenor ot the 
menaces of Russia.— Lord Palmerston was sorry to 
say that the comsnuxdcattess which had been inter¬ 
changed with Constantinople for the release of Kossuth 
from Kutayah, had not been attended with any suc¬ 
cessful result. - ” * > 

On Thursday the 6th, Lord John Renana., in answer 
to a question from Mr. Ward, said it wos his Intention 
to carry out the resolution of last ■esrion sespeatiag tho 
Oatftaf Adjuration, with a Viewtejthateiisf of a oertain 
class of her Majesty’s subjects. He then moved; the 
folio wing resolution: — “ That the bouse will not proceed 
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upon any Motion for aw Address to the Croton to tehieh 
opposition u offered, but in a oommittoe of the whole 
house, except with respect to matters which liave won 
previously submitted to a select committee,” He’{Minted 
out the incongruity of the existing practice with tlie 
general rules of use. house, and -the inconveniences 
attending it, as cxempUfied last session in the ease of 
the I'ost-otfice—Objections to the resolution were sug¬ 
gested by Air, Uerriss, Mr. Goulbum, end other > 
members, and it was ultimately withdrawn until! 
Tuesday next. 

On Friday the 7th, Lord John li cbskm, moved for | 
leave to bring in a Dill “ to prerent Ute Assumption of) 
certain Ecclesiastical Title* tit reject of places in the 
United Kingdom In illustration of the aggressive 
spirit of the papal power, he referred to recent acts of 
tlie papacy in Ireland, where an archbishop had been 
appointed in an unusual manner, and a synod convoked 
by the l’ope, to which powers were assigned of a nature, 
unprecedented for many centuries in any aectiou of tlie 1 
United Kingdom. From that synod an address had i 
emahaled, not limited to spiritual subjects, but pro- j 
mulgating very violent opinions respecting education ; 
und tlie occupancy of properly. l’assmg to the! 
continent, he adduced, as specimens of the same ' 
tendency, various circumstances that had occurred. 
in Sardinia and Belgium. Inverting to England, 
he explained the scope of the letters missive published . 
in September last, to he the formal division ot the : 
country into sees, over which a ltoniun Catholic arch¬ 
bishop mid twelve bishops were appointed. This ac t had 
been done without any leave being asked or intimation • 
given to the British government; though it. was of a 
nature which, according to all precedent, and the inva¬ 
riable courtesy of nations, could never be accomplish id 
without previous negotiations, and must be viewed as 
an intrusion and an insuit. Instancing from French 
anil Austrian history the pretensions of the Homan 
spiritual power 10 interfere with things temporal, and 
the resistance that had been offri d to those pretentious, ■ 
lie arrived at the conclusion that, even throughout 
Catholic ualirms, no Irfttl or missive of the Hope was; 
allowed to take effect for any temporal or secular purpose ' 
without the xtmution of the home government. In Pro¬ 
testant «ountn>Ht the prohibition was more strict; and 
in none would such an insult have betn permitted as 
was attempted to be passed upon the cr.orn of England. 
In the letters missive and the addresses of Cardinal 
Wiseman, the church Mid the independence of England 1 
ware absolutely ignored, and terms used which, though ■ 
tbwy had been exculpated os merely formal, could be 
interpreted into nothing but an assumption of territorial' 
authority, and of u title inconsistent with that of Queen 1 
Victoria. Lord John, in reference to the story con- • 
earning Lord Minto, stated, that certainly the l’ope said ■ 
at one interview, “ {minting to a table' in the room,, 
‘ There is something there that retards you; ’ but Lord ; 
Minto did not look at the paper, or make unv observation ■ 
whatever on the subject." “ Neither the l’ope nor any ' 
other person said, * Here is a paper that we would wish you ■ 
to take and peruse, and submit it to your government ; 1 1 
if anything was said at all, it was only, 1 That is a project! 
that concerns you.’ ” When a private individual of the j 
Roman Catholic persuasion told I,ord John himself that ! 
there was such a project, lie said he should" hot approve j 
ofit," and said nothing more; and he did not dream of the ; 
possibility of what lias happened. " 1 did not believe," I 
said Lord John, “ that it could be intended so to insult t 
the Queen. 1 may have been like the foolish Italian 
shepherd, who said— 

4 Crbem, quant dicunt Roman, Melibtno, jiutnvl, 

Stnltus ego, trie nostro simileui;'— 

I may have thought most trustingly and imprudently 
that the Court a? Rome would observe such relations, 
such discretion, such courtesy in her conduct with the 
state of England, as all other states that are friendly 
observe towards -each other, and as she herself has 
observed towards every other state in Europe," Ap¬ 
proaching the existing question, Lord J; Russell stated, 
that, when the eontiageney 'first arose, Hie opinion of 
the lab sdviseta of the crown was token to the effect 
that tho assumption of the prel&tic titles could not be 


successfully impeached; and that though the intruduo- 
tion of the letter apostolic fell under the penalties 
enacted by certain statutes, thrse had lain dormant for 
a very long period, rendering the sMcoss of any prose¬ 
cution very doubtful. Two plana, modelled upon the 
practice of other countries, nad .been proposed for new 
acts. One was to enact that no hulls or writings Irina 
Rome of a nature prejudicial to the kingdom should be 
allowed to enter it; another, to subject all such writings 
to the scrutiny of some civil authority, without whose 
sanction they could not obtain currency. After ex¬ 
plaining tlie inconvenience that might result from the 
adoption of either of these plans. Lord John referred to 
the principles laid down when tlie Emancipation Act 
was passed, and accepted then by the Roman Catholic 
clergy, that no titles should be assumed in the hierarchy 
of that church bearing any aspect of rivalry with the 
Protestant establishment. Tins principle it was now 
designed to carry out. In order to protect the Catholic 
laity from aggression, and to guard against the absorp¬ 
tion of endowment),, the measures he dc-sigucd to intro¬ 
duce would iurbid the assumption by Roman Catholics 
of any titles token from any territory or place within 
any part of the United Kingdom, and would contain, 
clauses rendering void any acts done by any parties 
under those titles, and annulling any bequest made to 
thou, which should at onci fall into the power of the 
crown to administer according to its discretion. This 
measure, he contended, would repel the offered insult, 
and secure the independence of the kingdom, lu 
concluding his speech, Lord John made a pointed 
allusion to Dr. Wiseman. “ It he ho* been given 
by the l’opo ,i title which belongs to the Government 
of Rome to confer, anti has been honoured by nu 
election whict has placed him in the bund of the 
Sacred (‘nijege, 1 should think, that if he has any 
regard tor the welfare of this country —if ho has 
tmy regard for the peace and stability of the Roman 
Catholic community — the liest course he can take 
will iie to renounce the title which he hss assumed 
in iftis i outitry. mid rather do that u-liich 1 believe it 
was his original intention to do, and which he assured 
me it was his original intention to do—namely, reside 
at Home. But ii other counsels should prevail, ami if 
he should he able to instil not ions of conquest, of am¬ 
bit inn, or of revenge, into the Court of Rome, we may 
theu probably, though we cun well kuow the end, look 
for a long anil arduous struggle."—>Ir. RoKnock con- 
trusted tho vast premises laid down by Lord J. Russell, 
alleging invasion and insult, with the insignificance of 
the measure he lutd founded tm them, lie controverted 
the applicability of the comparisons drawn from Catholic 
countries, referring as a 1 letter example to the United 
States, w hero the Catholic religion was not acknovr-, 
lodged, and yet thc # 1‘opc was not feared. The best 
answer to a usurping bishop was, “ We kuow you 
not; " llic best repellnnt of insult wns ridicule; and 
the best safeguard against future danger, to spread 
education amongst the people. The measure of the 
government hr believed not to he inspired by fear of 
the papacy, but waa a truckling to prejudices out. of 
doors, and the opinions of members on the opposition 
benches.—Mr. John O’Conxki.l would support the 
measure, as being temperate, though he thought it 
would prove inefficient and paltry.—The measure was 
opposed by Mr. Rochk, Mr. Moork, and Mr. Briuht. 
—Mr. Dikra.ru announced his intention of voting for 
it, though it would utterly disappoint the country.— 
Sir R. I .sous was more inclined to thank tlie Prime 
Minister for his letter and his speech, than for the 
measure, which would prove insumeient. 'The debate' 
\fa* adjourned to Monday following. 

On Monday, February the 10th; the adjourned debate' 
on the proposed bill to prevent foe Assumption of certain 
Ecclesiastical Titles was resumed.—The AtxorxbT- 
Osksku explained the scope and effect of the measure. 
The oflbnoe which it was intended to meet consisted in 
the introduction of a bull, by which certain persons were 
authorised by the Pope to assume the titlea of bishops 
in England, with jurisdictions defined by territorial 
limits. The act of tho court of Roms waa. resented by 
the country because, first, it waken insult offered to the 
British crown; secondly, it .was an injury inltietod upon 
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certain- classes of it* subjects. With respect to the lieved, hod invited this attach, against the farther 
insult, he thought it would be sufficiently repelled by results of their proceedings, amongst which might be, 
the opinion expressed throughout the country and in he feared, a collision betwixt the clergy and the laity, 

^ 1 * ' I _ .1 1___-1- iV. Lilt rtn_ __l -1 »-•__ aL. .V tt . J* 


the community—of a twofoW nature, spiritual and national* add domestic. 

, temporal. With.the -spiritual effect of the bull the distinction between the personal 
' house had nothing to do; but its effect in temporal tion marked by Lord Ashley; 
matters would be to give to the bishops having terri- “ diocess ” has from thi 


, temporal, with ..the spiritual effect of the bull the distinction between the personal and territorial mrisdic- 
' house hod nothing to 40 ; but its effect in temporal tion marked by Lord Ashley; showed that the word 
matters would he to give to the bishops having terri* “ diocess ” has worn the time when Cicero himself used 
’ torial jurisdiction It power of dealing with religious it (speaking of the diocese of Cilicia) meant a local dis- 
cndowments.mode by parties who hod not intended that trict, including every inhabitant in it, and that a 
they should be so administered; and whilst he was not Bishop of Westminster is therefore a widely different 
aware that, in, respect to spiritual matters, vicars thing from a Bishop in Westminster; he ended illus- 
apostolia, who were r heps tn partibus, had less au- trations founded on the personal and unterritorial 
toority toast territorial bishops, it was important to stop jurisdiction in Turkey of the consular agents of the 
persons dependent upon the Popfe of Rome from inter- Levant Company; ana followed out the English law of 
feting with the rights of British subjects. The hill, the subject explained by the Attorney-General, by 
therefore, in the first place, extended the proviaionsof referring to the principle that it is an indictable offence 
the Roman Catholic Relief act, which imposed a penalty to hold even a court-Icct, the smallest jurisdiction known 
of 1001. upon the assumption of the title of any existing to mir law, without a delegation of authority from the 
see, to that of any title whatever from any place in the crown or by parliament. In reference to Dr. Wiseman’s 
United Kingdom. Bnt it did not stop there. In order implied excuse that every instrument has its proper 
more effectually to prevent the assumption of territorial form, he stated that the instrument by which Pope 
titles, the bill would make every act done by persons Gregory the Sixteenth enlarged the English vicariates 
assuming such titles, by virtue of them, absolutely void; spoke throughout not of a Roman Catholic Church 
and in addition, in,order to hinder parties from making in England, but merely of the members of the Roman 

f ills to persons assuming such titles, the bill would Catholic faith in England. Ur referred With pleasure 
cclare the endowment of such pretended sees illegal, to an eneyelical letter, iu which the four chief Patriarchs 
and the gifts would bo forfeited to the crown, to he dis- of the East had repudiated with astonished indignation 
posed of as her Majesty Raw fit—a course which was the insulting aggression of the Bishop of Rome.— 
deemed better than that of dcoluring such gifts void, Sir George Giiey replied to the three charges brought 
since the crown could distribute them equitably. By against the government—namely, giving titles of honour 
thus preventing persons from assuming territorial titles, and respect, such as “ your Grace,” to Roman Catholie 
and preventing the existence of the dioceses or sees them- - prelates; addressing these prelates by titles prohibited 
selves, the bill would effectually remedy the mischief by law; and lastly, that a member of the government 
complained of, and it waa very desirable that it should had a previous knowledge of the intentions of the court 
not be extended to cases which might not arise, or which of Rome. He did not denv the first, and declined 
the existing law was competent to reach, or which, offering on excuse for it. lie did deny the second 
being of a spiritual character, could not be effectually charge, and declared that the letter of Mr. Disraeli, in 
dealt with by legislation, and must be left to the apod j which it was preferred, was full of hlunden. He also 
sense and judgment of the Roman Catholics themselves, j corrected an error on the part of Lord St. Germans with 
—Lord AsHurv met the argument that the proceeding j reference to this point, which htffi crept into the work 
of the Pope is necessary to the development of the j of Dr. Twiss. With regard to the last charge— that, 
Roman Catholic religion. He granted that the act of i prior to the promulgation of the bull, a direct coin- 
1829 gave full right and privilege to the Roman Catholics ! munication upon the subject had been made by the 
to diffuse, extend, and promote their religion ; he! Pope to Lord Minto—Sir George referred to the dis¬ 
allowed that the Roman Catholics have full power to! tinct denial of his lordship; and with respect to the 
convert their vicars apostolic into bishops; he knew j statement of Abbatc Hamilton, quoted by Mr. Roebuck, 
perfectly well the detriment we should receive from the I he admitted that the ahbatc had written upon the 
constitution of such a hierarchy, although it appears to j subject to Lord Minto, who, in return, had acknow- 
he iu perfect conformity with the concessions made in 1 lodged that he had received an intimation of an 
1829. ‘ Bnt no one has proved that territorial titles arc | intention to confer upon Dr. Wiseman urchicpiscopal 
necessary to the exercise of episcopal functions. They j rank, but repeated that down to the promulgation of 
•are worldly and material affairs of Vgh importance, but the bull he had been iu total ignorance of any design to 
the offlff* ofa-bishop is spiritual altejethcr. In nothing establish a hierarchy. Iu conclusion, he vindicated the 
was this distinction mere clearly shown than in the manifestation of public feeling from the imputation of 
very appointment of a Protestant bishop in Jerusalem, bigotry: it was a national demonstration against an 
which Dr,.'.Wiseman had quoted on the other side, attempt to force upon us a foreign domination, which 
Instead of being styled “ Bishop of Jerusalem”—which our ancestors had Successfully withstood.—Mr I’, 
would be a territorial and therefore an aggressive title Howaiuj moved the adjournment of the debate, which 
—he wa» styladin hie deed of consecration, “Alexander, after some discussion, and off adverse division, was 
Bishop of too United Church of England and Ireland, agreed to. 

resident in Jeruaaiem.” This distinction between ter- Mr. Anstey moved for leave to bring in a bill for the 
ritorial and pergonal dignity has been observed by j repeal of enuctments imposing certain Disabilities on 
nations in mothers of civil sovereign rule, as well as her Majesty's Soman Catholic sulyects, which, upon a 
in these instance* of ecclesiastical government. The division, was refused bv 175 against 35. 
revolutions of 1830 us Franco and Belgium placed on On Tuesday, the 10th, Mr. Du.uabit moved his 
the throne kings who were specifically entitled “ King, resolution on Agricultural Mistress, in the following 
of tftc French," usd not “of France,” and "King of terms:—‘‘That thp severe distress which continues to 
the Belgians,” not ” of Belgium ”: there was the testi- exist in the United Kingdom among that important 
many of two nations a* to top importance of a territorial class of her Majesty's subjects the owners and occupiers 
title. The territorial office ia unrestricted; the personal of land, and which is justly lamented in her Majesty’s 
one is restricted to those alone.who yiejld it suhnuMion: Speech, renders it th« duty Of her Majesty’s Ministers 
and this office ia sufficient for all toe purposes of spiritual to introduce without delay sUch measures os may be 
rule. Lard Ashley quoted Mr. Hallam's impartial most ef(cctuaVfor thi relief thereof,” Ho observed that 
historic testimony on the aggressive imposition of the the fata, admitted id the speech from toe throne, that, 
canon law to toe civil laws of every resunu its declara- concurrently with’too general prosperity of the country, 
toms that 11 the laws of kings ore not nreenuuent over there wasa continued depression of a particular cluss.weU 
theecotesiustical law, hut are subordinate to tndia,” .and deserved,’not only toe consideration of tho govemment/ 
that VhWiitos 1 disadvantageous to the interests of too but the deliberation of Parliament, in Order to ascertain 
, chunclyure not to be considered Months, but rather as the nature and sources of that particular 'distress.. He' 
pfiijstotas^.jeLard, Ashley concluded with an impressive then referred' to toh anticipations which had ‘been 
warning to thije within our own church who, he bo- formed five years ago ns to the future prices of agri. 
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cultural produce, and the effects of the change of 
system upon landed property. The result had been the 
reluctant. recognition of continued distress among the 
ogricoltural classes, niter attempts in past years* on the 
purt of the government, to represent the depression of 
prices as exceptional add temporary, and to prove that 
what had happened could not potently recur. He did 
not mean to build upon those results a proposition to 
retrace our steps; hut if all the estimates upon which 
changes of system had been founded were wrong, and 
all the calculations erroneous, and if a most important 
class continued depressed amid the general prosperity, 
it was the duty of Parliament to investigate the subject 
in a charitable spirit, and to adopt the course which reason 
and policy dictated. He vindicated the character and con¬ 
duct (if British farmers from the stigma of sloth and want 
of skill, and characterised the outer)' against rent, and the 
plea that this was a landlords' question, os economical 
fallacies, tending to arm one agricultural class against 


the fact of the general prosperity of the country, or to 
attack the new commercial system, hut to adapt the 
condition of the owners and occupiers of land to that 


tills country and its importing none.. The diminished 
price of meat here was the remit of increased produc¬ 


tion, and cattle were produced at a cheaper rate. In ■ 
Ireland as well as Englegid the numbers of able-bodied 
paupers were rapidly diminishing.' Wages; in relation 
to prices, were higher thas : dttring the Uteri In almost 
all the articles of a poor man’s consumption the fall of 
prices during the last ten years had greatly exceeded 
the fall of wage*. While the labouring* classes were 
thus benefited, there had been no reduction of rents 
commensurate with the diminution of prices. Sir 
Charles then reviewed the several burdens alleged to 


fall peculiarly upon the land, and the objections which 
Mr. Disraeli had offered to other remedies than his own. 
I Assuming that Mr. Disraeli asked to be relieved from 
the Customs duty on jobaeco, and the Excise duty on 
malt, hops, and spirits, he asked him, how would be 
! provide lor the public expenditure ? It could only be 
i by re-imposing those duties which, with so much 




legislation 


foreign producer ? It was the amount of taxation to cation of capital and improved processes of cultivation 
which he was liable, and which had been allowed to ( would produce the same result in agriculture, aud 
press unequally upon him inconsequence of the urti- . enable the British farmer successfully to compete with 
ficiat state in which agriculture was formerly placed.. foreigners. — Mr. G. Hkkktxby and Mr. Sa.ni> A us 
The great mass of our general taxation was supplied briefly supported the motion, and the debate was 
from three sources—external imposts, inland revenue.. adjourned. 

mid local contributions. If early one-half of the first; On Wednesday, the 12th of February, the adjourned 
was raised by not permitting the cultivators of tlic soil debate on the Pa pal At/presaitni was resumed in a thin 
to produce a'particular crop, or hauling it with a pteu-, House.— Mr. l\ How A tin opposed the bill, as an arro- 
li.ir impost 5 two-thirds of the inland revenue were . gant interference with the right of private property.— 
raised by a colossal tax upon one crop of the British Mr. M afikk supported it, as not only a just and wise, 
agriculturists; while of the 12,000,000/. of local contra-, but a merciful measure.—Mr. Kroon objected to the 
butions, 7,000,000/. was paid by them, and the whole operation of the measure in Ireland; and Mr. Anstf.v 
wax levied upon a very limited class. Mr. Disraeli \ contended that it ought not to be extended to that 
entered iuto the details of these several burdens, urging; country.— Colonel Thompson supported the bill; to the 
at much length the hardships they indicted upon the ! surprise of Mr. Hvmk, whosaid that, up to that moment 
landed interest; and with respect to the last, referred ; he had regarded the gallant Colonel as one of the most 
to the proposal ho made lust session for relieving the. resolute and consistent friends of religions liberty.— 
land in the matter of local taxation— 1 question which i Lord J. ltrssi.l.r. replied to various objections made by 
had been since much advanced, fie urged, in addition,: the opponents of the hill; and the house adjourned at 
the severity with which the tithe fell upou owner and [ six o'clock. - 

occupier, not merely in the commutation, but in the ] On Thursday, the 13th,the debate on the A/rriculturnl 
incidence of the charge itself, which Mr. M'Oullocli j Qimlirm was resumed by the Marquis of Granky, who 
thought justified an adequate countervailing duty upou ; repeated the usual Prntectinnistassertionsand arguments, 
foreign corn. All these facts proved that the British j —Sir James Guam aw replied to them; and stated a 
farmer was overweighted. But it was said that the j number of facts to show that the alleged distress among 
land enjoyed exemptions. The amount of these ex- the landlords, tic fAmcrs, and the labourers, does not* 
emptions Mr. Disraeli endeavoured to show was com- exist; and he arri#d at the conclusion, that the day 
parativcly small or illusory, and he opposed to those lor recalling Protection, or for any attempt to enhance 
exemptions the land tax. It wnx only by that powerful the price of food, is past. 41 And why," ne exclaimed, 
instrument, the property and income tax, that our pro- “ do I say so ? 1 say there is not a ploughboy who 
sent financial system was upheld, and front the returns treads the heaviest clay in England who does not feel 
of that tax, it appeared thut at least one-half was levied practically his condition improved within the last three 
from the owners and occupiers of land—from owners years; and he knows the reason why. 1 tell you there 
whose rents were reduced, and from occupiers without is not a shepherd on the most distant and barren hill of 
profits. What these clussus required was only severe Scotland who does not now have daily a cheaper and a 
justice; they did not shrink from competition, hut they larger mess of porridge than be ever had before; and he 
asked not to be forced iuto it manacled. He desired no also knows the reason why. I tell you again there is 
legislation that was not consistent with the welfare of not a weaver in the humblest cottage in Lancashire who 
all her Majesty's subjects, not excluding one particular has not fuller and cheaper meals, without any fell in his 


with injustice.— The CiianCF.IiJ.ou 
observed that Mr. Disraeli had brought forward no hits arrived when the truth fully must be spoken. I 
clear or definite proposition. Sir Charles justified the will speak of another class still. There is not a soldier 


never concealed his apprehensions of the difficulties has ft cheaper, larger, and a better mess, sad that he 
which agriculture, ijke manufactures, might experience enjoys greater comforts; and he also knows the reason, 
upon the withdrawal of protection, but he thought still Now, sir, I entreat my honourable friends who ait below 
that it would revive and stand noon n sounder foun- mb to be on their guard. You may convulse thecountry 
dation than before. The anticipations of the advocates —you may endanger property—yem may shake our 
of free Unde had not proved more exaggerated than institutions to the foundations—bnt I ant satisfied 
the gloomy, forebodings of its opponents. The distress there is no power in England wMctyCSA permanently 
alleged to exist among'our agriculturists was paralleled enhance, by force of law, thtf price- Of bread. •N«w> that 
in France, notwithstanding its large exports of corn to is my honest and firm’ editnction. ' r The poaccof this. 
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. country, my own possession*, are a* dear to me as to any of April next, and for the subsequent year. The pro- 
honourable gentleman who sits an the benches below bable surplus on tbo 5tb of April next he calculated at 
me; but 1 feel wc hare arrived at the period when it is 2,521,0001, He estimated ton total income for the 
necessary to speak the truth, and 1 hare spoken it ensuing year at 52,140,0001., and the entire expenditure 
' without reservation.” From these observations, which at 50,247,1761.; which would leave a surplus on the 6th 
were made amid loud and reiterated cheers, Sir Jamesj April, 1652, of 1,802,0001. As regarded the inoamo tax, 
flrabam passed to an examination of the views pro- be said that if its renewal were refused, the deficiency 
pounded by Hr. Disraeli. Ho contended that the real in the revenue would amount to 3.600,0001. He tUeii 
• object of the motion was the reimposition of the tax on defended bis own conduct as regarded the income tax, 

, ' coin, and warned the supporters of Free Trade to be ou and after pointing out that the alternatives of the course 
their guard, for a serious conflict was at hand.—The ho suggested were either a "deficit,” a reduction of 
motion was supported by Mr. Hooker. Mr. Cayley, expenditure, or the imposition of new taxes, he urged 
Colonel Dunne, Lord Jocelyn, Mr. B. Cochrane, and oil those who favoured the system which the present 
Mr. Muntx : and opposed by Mr. Labouchore, Mr. Cord- ministry had been so long endeavouring to carry out to 
well, Mr. Uobden, and Lord John Bussell. On the give him their support. He then proceeded to say, that 
division, the numbers were, for the motion, 267; against i if the house should agree to renew Hie income tax, the 
it, 281; majority, 14. first claim upon him would, he conceived, be the re-. 

On Friday, the 14th, the debate on the I’apal Ag- duction of our debts. Twenty years of peace had added 
gretiion was concluded. Mr. Fkkuemick Peel objected twenty-seven millions to those debts. Last year, how¬ 
to the measure. The bill seemed to him unable to claim ever, ‘he had been enabled—and lie stated it with 


the merit of being a permanent and comprehensive set- ! pleasure he could hardly express—to pay oil - the two 
tleuwnt of tlie questions agitated; _ and especially he ; millions which had been burrowed iu 184H, and he was 
doubted if it would not wholly fail us a weapon to now able to contemplate u nearly similar reduction, 
prevent or control synodical action: it would only His idea was, that there should he a reserve of ubout 
afford another illustration proving how utterly power- one million surplus, and this the proposals he was 
less the heavy arm of temporal power is in dealing about to make would enable hhu to retain. He 
with the voluntary submission of the mind—with those then proceeded to the remission of taxation; and 
questions of imaginary sentiments, as they have, been first adverted to the window tax, ns a tax which, 
called, which reside within the precincts of tho cou- affecting the health and morals of the poorer class, 
science.—Mr. Milker Gibson said, that this was the 1 deserved the first consideration. This tax brought 
first time since lie had been in parliament that lie had , 1, Hull,000/,, and its total repeal would of course absorb 
been invited to impose civil disabilities on account of i the whole surplus. Such repeal was therefore impos- 
relipious convictions. The proposers of this hill could sible. But he proposed to abolish the window tax in so 
not be sincere when they declared it to be founded ou u ( far as it affected the number of windows iu u house. As 
manciple, and yet limited its operation to the United , a substitution fur sueh part of that tax as he could u<>t 
Kingdom. But throughout the country this question ! resign, he proposed to impose a house tax, to be levied, 
had not been taken up, as was pretended, on the ground , not upon the size of the house, but upon its value, lie 
of an alleged invasion of the temporal rights of the i proposed that his enactment should apply to all new 
Sovereign, but on theological grounds, and iu the spirit houses, and that there should he a modification of the 
of bigotry. He had no confidence in tho Dowuiug-strcct ■ present system as regarded existing houses. All existing 
divinity of the first minister, whom ho accused of; houses not of the annual value of 20/. were to tie ex- 
"aggression” upon Protestantism; nor could he see , empted from tax. All houses of4he value of 20/. and 
with what propriety the topic of what was called . upwards were to pay as house tax two-thirds of what 
Puseyism had been imported into the qur-stiou. Chu- . they now pay as window tax. Houses of more than 20/. 
raetcrisiug this bill as a retrogade step, for which no value, which do uot now pay window tux, wore also to 
reasonable cause had been given, but in favour of which ; pay according to the above rate. The rate of duty 
much clap-trap had been spoken from the ministerial 1 would be lower than that of the old house tux, and 
benches, he regretted the junction of the dissenters in : would lie l.s. in the pound; hut dwelling-houses which 
the agitation, defended the Irish Cat&olie bishop!, from 1 were partly used as shops, houses where beer was sold 
the charge of having generally interfered with the t to be drunk on premises, and farm-houses occupied by 
government scheme of education, and found fault with j tenants, would pay tid. iu the pound. This would 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London ! exempt 120,000 houses which now pay window tax, and 
fur having given advice as to the preparation of the i would cause ubout 80,000 to pay 12s. a year, anil the 
present measure. He expressed his wrrtniuty that the | retief would include the great majority of farm-houses, 
proposed law would be nugatory^ anti concluded by | By this alteration he expected to kise 700,000/. Secondly, 
announcing his determined opposition to the bill.— j he proposed to equalise the duties on foreign and cidii- 
Mr. BROTHERXON ha;’, abstained from any part in the i nail coffee, and to reduce them to an uniform duty of 
agitation, and should abstain from any part in the | !M. By this he expected to lose 176,000/. Thirdly, he 
debate; except to quote from letters by Roman Catholic proposed to reduce tho duty on foreign timber to half 
constituents at Salford — where, as fit Manchester, j its present amount, and thereby he would sucrilici 
Catholics arc among the most influential citizens—to, 286,000/. Fourthly, he proposed to reduce the only 
the effect that, " unless government will protect us, tax which was unfairly home by the agriculturists, 
[the Catholic laity,] all our charity-land and other pro- namely, that on seeds, of which clover and gross seeds 
perty will pass into tho control of the Court of Rome.” ;*ud nearly the whole. The duty was now 5*. tho cwt. 
—The other speakers against the bill were, Mr. Fagan, on foreign seeds, and 2». Ik/, on colonial seeds. He 
Mr. Sadleir, Mr. ScnJUy, Mr. Scholefield, with Mr. intended to impose a uniform duty of Is. per cwt. on all 
Baring Wall; the last-named gentleman declaring it foreign seed. By this he should lose 80,000/. Fourthly, 
the maximum of persecution, because no persecution is I ho would partially relieve the county localities of the 
so grating as bit-by-bit persecution, to be dealt out charge of pauper lunatics. He proposed to charge 
according to the mental reservation with which it is 150,000/. a year on the general revenues, for the purpose 
subsisted to. In favour of the MU, Sir James Dnke, of reducing the expense of m ai nt a in ing a pauper lunatic 
who was also a strong defender- of. tho Premier, Mr. to that of supporting an ordinary pauper. His intended 
dr. Cummins Bruce. Mr. Fox Mi 



Mr. Muntz, and Colonel Sihthorp; the last in duty to j 
hb> Sovereign, on whoso attachment to the. Church ho, 
places implicit reliance. The, Ho»se, diTided about, 
midnight.. The numbers were, for gtq-.introduction of 
the bill, 395; against the introduction, M t. majority for 
ministers, 332. . . 

Qn. Monday the 17th, in a Committee of -ft/ays. and 
Means, the CiuNcgMioB. of the ExcaBtu/Bj* made hi* 
rtswiwii i {Statement. JUo began by stating the pro- 
bojj^etuaatc of . receipt aqd expenditure up tig,the 5th 
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law, would be made in the sugar duties (380,000/.), 
would amount to 1,522,000/.; but lie did not expect 
actually to lose «0 much, as the increase in the customs 
would partly moke up the low on sugar; and, after 
ether calculations, he estimated the total loss to the 
revenue from the -contemplated changes at 1,280,000/. 
This would leave a surplus of 062,000/. for the ensuing 
year-{ax ©no half-year’s payment of the present window 
tax will be due in April next), and of 612,000/. for 
future years. He then adverted to the complaints of 
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the owners «nd occupier* of land, whom he declined to part of the fanner*, aproned hi* gratitude to the 
relieve to any further extent, and concluded by moving government.—Mr. A. BrUtoto objected to the im- 
the reiolution for continuing the income tax for three menae amount of patronage, and the urge discretionary 
yean, and also for continuing the stamp dutiA in Ire- powers, given by the hill, and to it* wholesale intcrl'er- 
land.—A number of member* made critical remark* on mine win public charter* and private property.—Mr. s. 
this fin uncial scheme.—Mr. Hums complained that the Wort-ley, a* the only member connected with the City 
window tax was not to be repealed unconditionally, then present, suggested that the rival plan of the Cor¬ 
and that the military establishments were not to be pcixaUon should be referred to the same committee.—Mr. 
reduced.—Visoeunt Duncan and Mr. Wakley enforced Ei,li« bailed the bill, on behalf of the grazier*. The 
the claims of the payers of the window tax j Alderman bill was then read a first time said referred to the Select 
Sidney, Sir B. Hall, end Lord Dudley Stuart, those of Committee of Standing Order*. 

the paver* of income tax; Mr. Hodges, Mr. Frewen, On Thursday the SWtb, it was resolved, on the motion 
and Mr. Hope, complained that hop-grower* are still of Sir G. Qmy, that nobill connected with the supply ! 
i denied any help in their distress.—Mr. Newdegato, Mr. of water to the metropolis should be considered till, at j 
j Frewcn, ‘Sir William .lollifle, and Mr. Bankes, ex- least one week after the Easter recess, to give time for : 
j pressed their sense of -the mockery of relief which is the preparation of * bill on the same subject by the 
j offered to distressed agriculture generally. Mr. Wax- Board of Health. j 

1.SY dosed the conversation with the declaration of his In answer to Sir P. L. Kvass, Lord Skymouii ex- ! 
j firm conviction that the proposal on lhc subject of the pressed his hope that the provisions of tile Extramural < 
i window tax would be so lmstilcly received that Sir C. Interments Act would soon he brought into practical i 
; Worn! would find it impossible to carry it out.—Mr. j operation. _ j 

i IIK tilt irk suggested, and Lord John Kcssf.lt. assented, < Mr. Slanry moved for “ a Select Committee to eon- . 

that the further discussion should take place on Friday i aider the law of Partnership, and the propriety of limit- J 
! following. I ations of liabilities, with the view to encourage useful 

On Tuesday, the 18th, the Cham'ei.i.oh of the Ex- 1 enterprise, nnd the additional employment of labour.”— 
i CHF.QT-F.it announced his intention or introducing a . At the suggestion of Mr. La norvliF.Kl., the motion was ! 
! Havings Hank Hill. : modified by the substitution of the words the expe- 

S In answer to Mr. Ht mu. Sir G. GUF.Y stated that: dicncy of facilitating the limitation of liability," for the 
! the trustees of the Eritish Museum lmd taken measures words “ the propriety of limitations of liabilitiesand 
for the.better accommodation of the public. in this amended form tile motion was unanimously 

' In reply to Mr. Knoon. Lord J. ItrshF.i.i. was un- adopted. 

i able to say whether any Homan Catholics were placed • Mr, fon iCK Kino moved fur leave to bring in a hill to 
i on the Itublin CnirersUt/ Commission. make the Franchise in counties in England and Wale* 

; Mr. Sinoi-E brought forward bis motion for u the same-as that in boroughs, by giving the right of 
i silect commit lee to consider the evpediency of ass i mi- ’ voting to all occupiers of tenements of the annual value 

i lating tin- Poor Laws of England, Scotland, and lrc- of HW. The hoit. member explained that he did not 

■ laud, and promoting the productive employment of intend to iuterlcre with the provisions of the Kcform 
ahlu-hudicd paupers. The him. member's argument Bill, hut tmh to extend to inhabitants in one locality 
i was cut short l>v the house lieine counted ont. the fraiiclii.se which that bill gave to the same class of 

On Wednesday the lhth, n ]•< litiou against the window ' inhabitants in another locality. The measure proposed 
tax, presented by Lord l)i ni-.an, V;i« u fused; the peti- by him was small and comparatively insignificant, snd 

tiom-rs having expressed ” surprise” at the statement; would tend to strengthen rutln-r than to weaker, 

mado in the house by the Chancellor of the Hxchiqmr, the Monarchy and the House of Lords. It w.ts only 
and any reference to the debates in a petition being in- «pj>J\ine to England the principle recognised by the 
formal. legislature lost year in regard to Ireland,—the prin- 

Sir U. Gltitv obtained leave to introduce n bill, which eiplc, namely, of placing the horougli and county lran- 
wus n-.ul u first time, to amend the l..w relating to the , ctiisc on the same footing. The argument then used, 
expenses of prosecutions. The object of the bill i* to J that the county constituencies had decreased, wa-. 
subject those expenses to the regulation of the Secretary equally applicable to this country. In 18+11, the total 
of State for the Home Department, to empower mag is-1 number ot couuty electors in England was 484,073; iu 
trate* in quarter sessions to pay the clerk of the peace by ; 1850, it wa* only 461,413; in the boroughs, on the eon- 
salary instead of fees, to restore to the quarter sessions j trary, then* was an increase of 60,000. Addressing 
within the district of the Central (’rimirvil Court the : himself to the Protectionist benches, Mr. King Slid, that, 
jurisdiction recently taken away from them, and to I after what had riuamtly occurred at 0S£-glcction. in mg. 
facilitate criminal proceeding* in towns and eitie* liciug the least nristiferntje part of Eng]scgd t 'he might fairly ! 
counties of themselves, hut not for te-size purposes.— j claim the support, of the hon. gentlemen 7 who had. up to j 
Mr. F. Mackkszif, whs afraid the bill, it extended to arecent period, supported Protection; for he believed it 
Scotland, would there tend to increase expense.—Mr. would he found that those who had onto very lately re- \ 
Hi 7 me approved of the bill, which would greatly facili- pudiuted the principle of Protection would find it ex- j 
tatc proceedings, and lessen the expense.—Mr. S. eccdingly difficult to re-ohtain their seats unless they j 
WoK'n.KV called attention to the necessity of having the appealed to constituencies with an extended suffrage, i 
depositions put in shape by some functionary, without, He knew something of the farmers of this country, and j 
however, creating the office of a public prosecutor.—Mr. could testily that when they hod once formed an opinion - 
Htisu-.v was afraid that the employment of barristers in it was very difficult to shake it. They had been so I 
getting up the coses would increase the expense. Some- taught and tutored to cling to Protection, that they 
tiling,'' however, must be done to prevent the miscarriage would not be indueed to give it up at a moment’s notice _ 
of prosecutions. for any one; and, though hon. gentlemen might attempt ‘ 

Sir G. G iif.y obtained leave to bring in a bill for the. to persuade them that it was not a-question of rent, they 
removal of Smith field Market. After stating the pro- would continue to maintain, that, if it was not a case 
ceodings token bv the parliamentary oommittoe of 1849, of Protection, it must he one of rent. He rejoiced greatly 
and by the government commission subsequently ap- at the admission made by the hon. member for-Buck- 
pointed, and the communications which had passed be- inghamshire on behalf of liis party, which completed the 
tween the commission and the Corporation of Jxmdon, triumph of the hon. member for the West Biding. He 
from which it appeared that the latter, having submitted hoped the hon. member for Buckinghamshire, with the 
a plan of it* own, of which the commissioners took no enlarged views which he had recently adopted, would 
notice, declined entertaining the plan of the commis- not attempt to coalesce with the electors who had been 
siouets, tlie right hon. baronet explained tho provisions created under the 601. Chandos clause, to answer a 
of the hill, which enables the crown to appoint five political purpose. He trusted the hon. member would go 
"Metropolitan Cattle-market Commissioners,’* with with them for an extended suffrage, and that they would 
power to establish and regulate a cattle and a meat market no longer bear anything about wbathebflieved ho might 
(the former not within five miles from St. Paul’s), said say- had now been partially tgenounced— he meant there¬ 
to exercise a control over slaughterhouses. Ample time establishment of tliedangerous doctrines of Protection., 
would be given for its consideration.—Mr. Bock, on the In conclusion,- he observed that his motirih stood on a 
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more favourable footing this icstion than in the ln.it, 
whgfl a biR-Was pawed which extended a similar fran¬ 
chise to Lyelnnd; and'if the principle was sound in that 
case,’in Claimed for this country wrhat had been con¬ 
ceded fe the sister kingdom.—Lord John Rtjsski.i,, in 
opposing the motion, admitted that he had on a former 
occasion acknowledged that he thought some extension 
of the franchise desirable, and ho still considered it 
desirable that a 1 measure should be introduced for a 
further extension of the suffrage. 1 can see uo reason 
(said Lord John) why, after this session has passed,’and 
at the commencement of the next session, there should 
r.ot be laid beforethia house by the government a pro-, 
pnsal in respect to this question of parliamentary reform, i 
Certainly, if I am a member of the government at that 1 
time, I shall deem it my duty to lay my views on this i 
subject before the House of Commons. I know per- | 
fectly well that those views would not altogether meet i 
with the approbation of the hon. member for Montrose j 
and of other gentlemen who agree with him. But I j 
hai-e so often stated the difference of opinion which i 
exists between ns, that it ought to create no surprise in | 
his mind at finding that I have eome to a practical con- > 
elusion essentially distinct from that proposal which j 
ho hus laid from time to time before the house. I do, i 
however, think it is desirable, considering that’by next! 
session twenty years will have elapsed shiee the passing' 
of the Reform bill—that we should then consider whether i 
there arc not great numbers of our people not possessed by ' 
that act of the franchise, who arc not only fully qualified j 
to exercise the suffrage, but whose exercise of the suffrage ! 
would tend to the improvement of the character of this . 
house. 1 am, myself, perfectly satisfied with the ex- ] 
pc-ricuce wc have had of that act. I believe that the ' 
representation since 1832 has been such as to give con- 1 
fidence to the people at large, which confidence they 
would not have had in a house of commons in which were ‘ 
members for Old Sarum and for Gatbm, and in which j 
were not members for Manchester, and Leeds, and Bir-! 
mingham. I am. therefore, perfectly satisfied that the , 
influence of that Reform bill, loudly as it was denied at; 
the time that it could be so, has been salutary; and, j 
therefore, in any changes wc may take, we- ought to 1 
consult the spirit of that Reform act —we ought to con- ) 
suit the temper and the genius of the people of those j 
united kingdoms, ami not attempt to construct any fan- ' 
eiful edifice based upon any new theory of our own, hut, 
building upon the old foundation, continually endeavour 
to improve the symmetry and add to the convenience 
of the ancient habitation.—Mr. Hum: insisted that the i 
motion should be acceded to upon the grounds of policy 1 
and justice. Lord John Russell, the advocate of free ' 
trade and liberal measures, should desire to extend the | 
basis of the representation in ordex to, neutralise the i 
opposition of the landed intcrest.-i-Mr. Cobtikx had J 
heard with pleasure the pledge given by Lord John j 
Russell that he would bring in a measure for improving J 
the system of representation, the faults of which had: 
been exemplified in recent elections; and he hoped the j 
noble lord Wonld address himself to theWk with the I 
conviction that the people would be disappointed with 
a measure not commensurate with the existing evils. 
'With respect to tile motion, he remarked the noble lord 
made no objection to the class of persons proposed to be 
admitted to the franchise. It din not follow that 10L 
householders would not ho as independent as the 501. 
tcnants-at-wlll; they would probably be more so, since 
they would be less under tile control of their landlords. 
—The house then divided, when the motion was carried 
(against the government), by 100 agahiet 52. 

On Fridaythc 21st, on the opening of the house, it 
was crowded with excited members, anxious to learn the 
ministerial determinations with regard to the budget: 
expectation had been increasedby the understood deter¬ 
mination of the Protectionist party to ffiove'an amend¬ 
ment. After some business of minor importance, the 
order for going into Committee of Ways and Means on 
the Income-tax was read.—Lord John Rushnr.x. rose 
’ mid »«“• “ Sir/I have to request that thii order ,of the 
day shall be postponed to M onday. On Monday next-1 
sbnlj state the reason* to the house why I have made 
thii rdnuesL"— After a Short pauso, Mr, Hxukibs said: 
“ I wish is aKk thc noble lnrd,if it it intended positively 


to proceed with the Committee of Ways and Means on 
Monday next ? ”—Lord John llnwRbt,': “ I cannot state 
positively; it is intended, ntipresont, to do so on Mon¬ 
day ; but on Monday next I will state the reasons why 
1 postpone it now, and the course I intend to take.” A 
noise of ‘conversation instantly pervaded 1 the house : 
some unimportant motions were agreed to in dumb 
show, and at six o’clock the house broke up. 

On Monday the 24th, Lord John RiissHlt. made a 
statement similar to that made in the Lords by the 
Marquis of Lunsdownc. II is explanation was brief. 
Adverting to the results of Mr. Disraeli’s and Mr. 
Locke King’s motions—the first giving the government 
a majority of only fourteen upon a vital question, the 
second leaving them in a minority—he said no had coma' 
to the conclusion that they were not in a position to 
conduct satisfactorily the business of the country in that 
house daring the session. He had therefore, with the 
concurrence of his colleagues, tendered their resignation 
to her Majesty, who had accepted it, and informed him 
of her intention to send for l.ord Stanley, to take the 
charge of forming a government. He (Lord John I had 
since been informed by her Majesty that Lord Stanley 
had stated' that he was not then prepared to form n 
government, and her Majesty hud asked him (le>rd 
John) to undertake the charge of re-constructing one. 
He had thought it his duty to attempt the task, and 
had assured her Majesty that ho would undertake it. 
In the meanwhile ho asked the house to adjourn until 
Kridnv.—Mr. Disimai expressed ltis conviction that it 
would be found, when Lord Stanley gave his explana¬ 
tion in his place in parliament, that in saying that laird 
Stanley had informed her Majesty that he was not then 
prepared to form an Administration, Lord J. Rusii ll hurl 
made a statement to'the house which, on further consi¬ 
deration, he would acknowledge was not founded upon 
wlint had reoily occurred.—Lonl John Itvssri.l, felt 
assured that Lord Stanley s explanation would brar 
out what he said.—Mr. Rokpvck hoped that Lord J. 
Russell, os leader not only of a great party in that 
house, but of a great principle, would not forget that 
that principle was now in his hands. 


PittKSHEHfi OF Bl'fflXt&S. 

//on v ajIJtrdt.-- Fob. till. The Session opened by the Qurcu. 
Address agreed to. 

Tth. L»v of Evidence liill rood n second time. 1U1I to 
Transfer tbe business of Hnnkroptry to the (’omit* Court-, 
Introduced by l.ord llroinrhim. 

13tll. Kill /or Simplifying Frmxxlnre mi Criminal Trials 
introduced by Lord < ampbell. County Courts Extension Hill 
introduced by l.ord Brougham. 

20th. Hill for Regulating tbe Court of Chancery announced 
by the T-ord Chancellor. 

21st. lMU for the Appointment of nn Additions! Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor brought in and read a first time. Criminal Procedure 
Hill read u second time. Hill for tho Registration of Assurances 
of Titles in England and Wales brought in and read a find time. 

24th. Statement by the Murriuis of kaiiadnwuu of the resig- 
nation of Ministers; and adjournment of the House to Friday. 

//ft vim of Ctminum*.— Feb. 4 th. Address in aiunrer to the 
Queen's speech agreed tu. 

Stli.—Writ for Dungamm superseded.—Midnight Fittings, 
Mr. Hrotherton's motion negatived by 10ft to (K. 

11th.—Ceylon Committee.—Sunday Trading; leave fora Rill 
granted to Mr. Williams. 

14th,—Iriab Prerogative Court; leave for a Hill grunted to 
Mr. Keogh. 

17tli.—•Passengers’ Aet Amendment Bill read a seroml lime.— 
Municipal Councils In Counties; leave for a Hill given to 
Mr. A nstey.—Valuation of Rateable Property In Ireland; te«v« 
for a BUI given to flir W.Somerville. 

lBth.—Compound llouseboiders’ Bill mail a second time.— 
Expense* of Proswmtloit*’ Bill read n first time.—Mnlllifleld 
Market Removal Hill read a first than anil reterred to Vrivatu 
Hilts Committee. 

20th.—1stw of Partrtershlp; Select Committee granted to 
Mr. Sianey. - - Mr. Locke King’s motion for extending tbe 
Franchise carried against ministers by 100 to ft2.—Passengers’ 
Aet Amendment Bill,' and Mill* and Factories (Ireland.) Bill, 
considered in committee. 

Slat.—Discussion on tins Budget postponed at the, desire of 
: I.eyd John Uumwil. who promised explanation an Monday. 

24th.—Statement by Hard John RusseU thatTntnlaters bad 
1 resigned, and that hr had been requested to Jwm n new ad¬ 
ministration. Adjournment to Friday. 
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_ these arguments could not have In his mind an intention. 

Tub Ministerial Crisis consequent on Lord John eventually to propose to the house to repeal the law, 
Bussell’* resignation (see Narrative of Parliament) and of which he was by those arguments urging the 
appears to have come to a termination by the accession adoption, and ultimately to pass. Such examination 
of Lord Stanley. On Tuesday, the 25th, Lord John and discussion would have been a fair course of pro* 
Uussell having given up the task of forming a ministry, seeding. But it appears that the Protestants redding 
Lord Stanley was again sent for by her Majesty, and in'Dublin, who have signed the address to the Duke of ■ 

agreed to undertake the government. Names are men* i Wellington, have considered It preferable to alter the : 

tinned of some of the chief members of tho new ministry, printed record of what the Duke did say in the House 
hut merely by rumour, nothing certain being known on of Lords ; and, in other words, inserted by them- 
thc subject. stives, and never used by the Duke of «tlbagton, , 

- to endeavour to show that tho Duka declared in ' 

The Duke of \WUington has had occasion to explain Parliament the intention of eventually proposing to 
his views in adopting the Homan Catholic Jlelief llill Parliament the repeal of the Belief Act after it 
in 1829. Mr. Thompson, of Duhlin, in the name of a should havo become the law.’ His Grace then 
hmly of Protestant inhabitants, lately addressed a letter desires Mr. Thompson to inform “ the Protestant 
to the Duke, reminding him of certain words spoken by inhabitants of Dublin," that although in the service of 
him in Parliament on that occasion, and calling upon Her Majesty, in the emmeity of Commandcr-in-Chief of 
him to make them good. The Duke is alleged to have Her Majesty's Land Forces, he is not culled to Her 
said“ it 1 am disappointed in my hopes of tranquillity Majesty's Council; that in the capacity of Cumwandcr- 
after atrial has been given of the measure, I shall have no in-Ohief it is no part of his duty to receive, takeiuto 
scruple in coming down to Parliament and calling for consideration, and submitto rarhament, the proposition 
tho necessary powers to enable the government to take of measures to relieve tho inoonveniences and evils of i 
the steps suited to the occasion." Mr. Thompson which Her Majesty's subjects iu Ireland may complain, | 

interprets this to be a promise, under present eireum- as resulting lr»m the operation of any law. He points ( 

stances, to rail for the repeal of the bill. The Duke has out that this duty devolves on the Lord-Lieiftcnnnt of 
made a reply, in which he reminds Mr. Thompson that; Ireland; *nd suugcsU to ttie Protestants of Dublin ! 

when ho advocated the measure of relief he was at the j that they should adopt this, the natural course, in ( 

time the First Lord of the Treasury and the Minister of. order that their complaints may he taken into considers- i 
tho Crown, conducting the business of the Government tion. as he positively and distinctly declines to interfere ' 
in the House of Lords, lie then goes on to say :—“ If in them in any mauner whatever. j 

any doubt could he entertained of tho meaning of the The Tiro Houses of Convocation met in tho Jerusalem 
expressions used by the speaker iu that character, such Chamber on the 5th, and their proceedings attracted j 
should have been sought for by a diligent and accurate j more than ordinary attention. The Archbishop of j 
examination of the context of the expressions; and words i Canterbury, with the Bishops of Oxford, Chichester, ; 
should uot have been added in a pirtcnthcsis 'in uthcr ' and Lath and Wells, were present in the L'pper House: > 
words' which, according to the published record, do not j in the Lower House were Archdeacons 1 horpe and 
appear to luivc been used, and positively were not used i Hurnson, Dean Lyall, and Dr. Mill, the Hebrew Pro- J 
by the speaker. If such examination mid discussion j fessor nt Cambridge. Iu both Houses a petition was ' 
should not have produced a el.ar understanding of the j presented from the” clergy and laity of the province of 
meaning of the speaker, who was the minister at the i < 'anterbury, lamenting the suppression of the synodal 
time and speaking iu that character, bis speeches upon ; action of the '* Church of England ’’ for the last hundred 
the introduction to the house, and upon other stages of and fifty years; whence (it is said; has resulted her 
the same bill, should have been examined and considered, j grievous injury in the weakening of the bonds of love 
If that liad been done, he believes that no individual, ; and unity among churchmen, tlie growth of unsound 
with common fairness, could have made such examination, 1 doctrine, and the great increase of error, superstition, 
and entertain the opinion tlnit the minister who hail j heresy, schism, ungodliness, immorality. This decay of 
addressed those speeches tn the house, who had stated { true religion having been forcibly brought under utten- 
that tlie continued opposition to the Homan Catholic j tion liy the rqpciit aggressive mensures of the Pope, 
Belief Act was effete; that un administration could no I her Majesty is implored to restore to the ('hureli the 
longer be framed on the principle of considering as an freedom of her synodal action as in former times. The i 
open question id) propositions for the relief of the petition was presented to the Upper House by the 
disabilities of the Homan Catholics; that an administra- bishop of Chichester; to the Lower House it u as pre- 
tion could not lie framed on the principle of refusing to sented by Archdeacon Thorpe. In the latter assembly, 
consider measures of relief which should be satisfactory a discussion \As i wised on the question of competency 
to the Sovereign anil the Parliament, composed of to receive the petition; and a demand was made of a 
individuals enjoying the confidence of the public in their formal conference with the L'pper House on the point, 
capacity fair conducting the business of the departments The conference was lied, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
nt the bead of which they should severally be placed; bury delivered the opinion that the Lower House teas 
that in the meantime Government and Parliament legally competent. The Lower House accordingly was 
itself were exposed to great difficulties in consequence of commencing a discussion of the petition, when the 
the existing state of the law; that Mr. Daniel O'Connell, proper tilficcrs entered with a formal prorogation of both 
supposed to be disqualified by law to take his seat in Houses, under the signature of tho Archbishop, 
tho House of Commons, had been elected and returned It is announced that the Pope has conferred the 
as member for the county of Clare, in a severely eon- dignity of Cardinal on the Most licv. Dr. Cullen, "Lord 
tested election in which he had been candidate against Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of all Ireland, and 
Mr. Vesev Fitzgerald, one of tho merahers of His Apostolic Delegate." It is also announced that the 
Majesty's administration, who was well known in the Very Bov. Tobias Kirby, president of the Irish College 
country, had large property in it, and had tilt years, at Borne, has been appointed coadjutor Bishop of Dro- 
and at repeated elections, been returned to Parliament more to the Right Rev. Dr. Blake, 
as its representative; that the same inconvenience and The hill brought into Parliament by Lord John 
embarrassment were to he expected in cose a vacancy Bussell to counteract the Papal Aggression, ha* been 
should be occasioned, whether by the appointment to published. It is entitled "A Bill to prevent the assump- 
officc, or the elevation to the peerage, or by tho death of tion of certain ecclesiastical titles in respect of places In 
anr member of Parliament for an Irish‘county; and tho United Kingdom.” It consists of four sections. The 
still wore extensive cmharrassiuont in case of a general first section recites the 21th section of tho Emancipation 
election in consequence of n dissolution of Parliament. Act, by which it was enacted that persons other than 
For this state of things there was no remedy, excepting those authorised by law assuming the title of any arch- 
that one with which former governments had 1 been bishopric or bishopric in England or (Iceland, should 
charged without ground —viz., that of forcing tho forfeit one hundred pounds. It then rigitea that it may 
people to rebellion, which no government could adopt be doubted whether this cx a teuds to the assumption of a 
which was sensible of the enormity of the evils resulting title from any place in England or Ireland, .not being 
from civil war in any ' country. The man who urged tliu see of any bishop or archbishop recognised by.law; 
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but the ittmqit to establish, under odour of authority hobbles, which were strapped to the bedstead. Similnr 
from the Me of Home or otherwise, such pretended sees, restraint was made use of with the female patients; and 
is illegal *ad void, and the assumption of ecclesiastical it was stated that in July, 1840, one of them was 
titles in respect thereof is; inconsistent with the rights fastened by her ancle to a staple in the floor, and that 
intended to be protected by the Emancipation Act; in the spring of 1850 another female patient was confined 
and that it is expedient to prevent the assumption by means oi a strait-waistcoat and leg locks, or hobbles, 
of such titles. It is then enacted, that any person It appeared in the course of the evidence that upon the 
•Muffling such titles shall forfeit one hundred pounds occasions when the establishment was visited V the 
lor each offence, to be recovered by thB Attorney- magistrates, or by the Commissioners in Lunacv, Dr. 
General.' The second section makes void all deeds exe- Haddock ordered' all the patients to be released, and 
cuted under such prohibted titles. The third section all the instruments of coercion to be put out of sight, 
enacts, that where any property is given for the The witnesses, however, admitted that some of the 
endowment of any archbishopric, bishopric, or deanery, patients had been violent and dangerous, and that Dr. 
designated as of any place in the United Kingdom, ex- Maddock treated the patients generally with humanity, 
cept' those of the Established Church, or referring to The magistrates called upon both the defendants to enter 
the maintenance of any such prohibited sees, or vested into recognisances of 'JO OL, with two sureties in 1GW. 
in any person by a prohibited title, or in any chaplain each, for their appearance at the next Kent assizes, 
or subordinate of such person, or in any person de- In the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, on the 3d iust.,the 
scribed in reference to such person, it shall without esse of Henry Francis Leigh, u clerk to the India Hoard 
office found vest in her Majesty, to be disposed of under of Control, was heard under the Protection Art. There 
the sign manual. The fourth section requires all was no opposition. The schedule contained the names 
persons liable to penalties under the net to answer not- of several hill discounters, and the insolvency was attri- 
withstanding such liability. buted to accommodation bills. The case was before the 

The Hon. Stuart Knox has been returned without court in November, and hod been adjourned fur the 

opposition fur Dungannon. purpose of effecting a settlement with the creditors, 

Hr. Barrow has been returned for South Nottingham- which had not, however, been curried out. Hr. Cnin- 

shire, in opposition to Lord Newark. miss inner Phillips observed that the insolvent hud fallen 

Colonel Gilpin has been elected for Bedfordshire, in into the hands of an abandoned race—bill discounters, 
opposition to Hr. Houghton. It was really enough to make him shed tears to behold 

the schedules be did. Here was the case of a young 

-. man with ample means, who had been speculated upon 

—who, with liabilities in the whole nmonutimr to 
NARRATIVE OF LAW AND CRIME. 15.000/., had only received consideration lor about 

1000/. He thought it was a ease for the Legislature. 
Qv the 1st inst., a young woman, named Harriet and that they should consider whether the usury laws 
Vickers, applied far her discharge. Her case was a had not been hastily repealed, lie was clad the young 
singular one. She resided with her sister, and followed ; mau was not opposed, and should give him pnitection 
no business. In the course of last year, a person named i for an extended period, in. the hope that some urrange- 
Scott, calling himself a lieutenant in the Navy, came j ment might be made with the creditors. Never again, 
to lodge nt her sister's: and one day, when in company ! did he hope, would the insolvent put hi« name to a bill. 
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to a piece of paper which he told her was a receipt fur i 
(10/. that he had just paid to Davis. She consented, and ! 
signed the paper. A short time afterwards, Scott told < 
her that the receipt she had witnessed was incorrect, 
and gut her to put her name to another piece of paper 
in lieu of the former one she had signed. These papers 
turned out to he bills of exchange for 00/. each; one of 
which got into the hands of Mr. Philip JJeyfus, of Bury- 
street, St. J araes's, and the other into those of Mr. Joseph 
Joel, of the Bfrand. Both of these parties sued her, and 
obtained judgment against her; and she, having no 
means of paying the bills, offered 20/.—all she had, 
prising from a bequest from her mother, but it was 
refused; she was arrested, taken to prison, and com¬ 
pelled to petition the Court for her discharge. These 
bills formed the only debts in the schedule. Mr. 
Commissioner Law instantly rendered the small measure 
of justice in his power by ordering Harriet Vickers to be 
discharged forthwith. * 

An investigation took place at the Kent Petty Sessions 
cm the 3d inst., respecting the Treatment of the Patients 
in a Lunatic Asylum at West Hailing, belonging to 
Dr. Maddock. Tne proceedings were instituted by the 
Commissioners in Lunacy. The complaint, framed 
under the act of parliament of the 8th and 9th Victoria, 
cap. 59, was Rgainst Dr. Haddock, the proprietor, and 
Hr. Perfect, the medioal officer of the establishment, 
and charged them with having made false entries in the 
medical visitation book, and falsely represented that 
there were no persons in the asylum who were under 
restraint, when, in point of fact, it had been the constant 
practice for a considerable period to subject a great 
number of the patients, both male and female, to almost 
continual restraint. Two male and a female attendant 
were examined, and from their evidence it appeared 
that it had been the constant practice to restrain the 
patients; some of them by spring body-belts and hand¬ 
cuffs, others by iron leg-hobbles, and some were 
fastened to staples fixed in the floor. Other patients, in 
addition te the iron belt, Ipd gloves attached to straps, 

S which thAfeamU were fastened to the rides. Some 
the patients when in bed, were also secured by log- 


Mr. and Mr*. Shane were trial before the Central 
Criminal Court on the 5th inst. The case excited great 
interest, and the court was crowded. Mr. fSloauc en¬ 
tered with an agitated step; his wife followed, in such u 
state that she. could hardly walk, and on her leaning 
against the dock she: was allowed to have n scat. She 
is described as a “ sallow-eomplexioned, plain-looking, 
little woman, from thirty to forty years of age, with 
nothing cither strikingly prepossessing or repulsive in 
her expression.” Sloane is described as “ tall, and like 
a gentleman in dress and manner; his features are 
regular, his hair and complexion dark, his elieeks 
sunken, and the face generally rather eureworn in 
character. He wears spectacles, and appears to be from 
thirty-six to thirty-eight years old." He turned several 
times'to his wife, as if ior the purpose of encouraging 
her; and it appeared to lie at his request that p chair 
was brought for her. When asked to plead to the in¬ 
dictment, he did so without hesitation, but in a tone 
which betrayed the full consciousness of his degraded 
position. He then leaned forward, and appeared to tell 
his wife what to say; for, in a broken voice, she imme¬ 
diately repeated the words which he had used, “ Not 
guilty as to the first two counts, but guilty as to the 
rest,” The indictment seems to have been framed with 
the usual multiplicity of counts, framed to meet every 
possible circumstantial variety of facts that might come 
out. Hie counts to which the prisoners pleaded guilty 
were those which variously charged the assaults; those 
to which they pleaded not guilty embodied the charges 
of starvation. The defence against these latter charges 
was, that the counts were not good in law, on the ground 
that Jane Wilbred, being sixteen years of age, could 
not be considered as an infont of tender years. This 
defence was sustained, the Court observing that there 
was no evidence to show that any sort of duress wok 
practised to restrain the girl or prevent her from going 
out. The jury, therefore, under the direction of the 
Court, found a verdict ht Hot Guilty on these counts. 
In giving judgment on the other counts. Justice 
Coleridge, after commenting with indignation on the 
conduct of the prisoners, sentenced them to imprison- 
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mcnt for two years. They heard the sentence without 
apparent emotion. 

Three boys, the eldest fourteen, and the youngest nine 
▼nan old, were charged on the 7th, lit the Hnuthwark 
I’olic* Court, with attempting to pick the pockets of 
several persons in tho gallery of tho Victoria Theatre. 
The offioef who took them described thoir great expert- 
ness, and said he had ascertained that they had all neon 
brought up in the “ Thieves’ Kitchen,” in « court in 
Gray's Iuu-lano, where they were taught the art and 
myatery of picking pockets. The 1 Magistrate said he 
had no rloubt they were expert young thieves, but he 
thought that the youngest lad had been led away by the 
others, aud ho should discharge him. and send an officer 
with him home to his parents. The other prisoners 
were committed for a month to the Britton House of 
Correction. 

A most horrible Murder has been perpetrated at 
Nempnctt, near Bristol. For many years past the 
village shop at Ncmpnutt has been kept by an aged 
couple, named William and Sarah Wilkins. On Satur¬ 
day morning, the 8th iusl., two men, one named Wiles, 
a blacksmith, who has recently worked in the village, j 
and the other named Smith, a labourer, called at the i 
shop, and Wiles asked for a loaf of brend.' Mrs. Wil- 1 
kins was in the act of reacluug it for him. when the 
rutfion struck her a violent blow on the head with a 
thick Biirk which lie had taken into the sliop with him. 
The poor old woman immediately foil to the earth 
insensible. Wiles then rushed at the husband, who was 
eating his breakfast in a settle at the upper end of the 
slum, ami di-ait him several heavy blows with the same 
weapon, and beat him with it on the lieud, then with a 
spade that was lying near, until life appeared to la- 
extinct. Smith all the time Stood at the door, for the ; 
purpose, it is supposed, of giving the alarm should any 
person approach the spot. Wiles proceeded to plunder 
his victims, and from the ]K>cket of the old woman he ; 
took eight shillings in silver, a hall-crown piece, and a 
knife, it appears that tlicv were then disturbed, as the 
only further depredation they eoinniitted before making 
off was to take a few papers of tobac-eo and a loaf of 
bread from the shop. Some neighbours entering shout - 
half an hour afterwards found the old couple lying 
weltering in their Mood, and the place in contusion.! 
A« outcry was of course instantly nosed, and a messen-. 
gcr despatched for medical assistance. Tin- old man's I 
skull was fractured, and his body covered with bruise* ; 
and wounds, and the 1 injuries hi.* wife hud sustained ■ 
wore nearly-equal in their extent aud character. The- 
former died about ten o'clock the same evening, but: 
Mr*. Wilkins recovered sufficiently to give her evidence, i 
The two men were apprehended ut lilagdon, with Rome j 
of the property in their pockets. Smith made a con-; 
less ion, and the prisoners were committed for trial at, 
the assizes. j 

On the night of Sunday, the 9tli, a man named t 
Stevens died in a cell at the J‘alive Station in Vine ; 
Street. He had been seen in the Quadrant, and it was j 
supposed he had been drinking, as, after inquiring for I 
an omnibus, he fell down insensible, and was carried by 
the police on a stretcher to the station, where he was 
laid on his side on the floor of the cell. About one in 
the morning, he got worse, amt Mr. Tothill, the sur¬ 
geon, was sent for, but before he arrived tho man was 
dead. At the inquest on tire body, the Coroner aaked 
the inspector who took tins charge'whether he was not 
aware that there was a positive order of the commis¬ 
sioner*, that persons taken to tho station-house in a 
state of insensibility should immediately have the 
attendance of a medical man l The inspector replied 
that he knew of none such. The surgeon, on being 
appealed to, said there was such an order. The Coroner: 
Then hero is an inspector of police who docs not know 
what his orders are. A juror: Was it not very im¬ 
proper to lay him on the doer with nothing under bis 
head ,l The surgeon: Certainly it was. The jury 
returned a verdiot that “ the deceased died of apoplexy, 
but they knew not what caused it; and that the police 
had been guilty of great neglect in not getting medical 
assistance. * 

William Smyth, a surgeon, in good practice, residing 
in Vauxhall Walk, was charged on the 10th, at Lam¬ 


beth Police Court, with on Assault on Mary Ann W*n, 
a giri thirteen yoars of age. The evidence disclosed 
scene* of the most disgusting profligacy. It appeared 
that ihe prisoner, who k a married man and nearly 
60 years of age, but separated' from his wife, had in ha, 
confidence two strumpets, whom he induced to invite to 
his house a number «f girl* whose ages ranged from 
sixteen to eighteen yean. Once within hit reach, the 
prisoner commenced by plying his victims with spirits 
or wine; and the names of seven or eight were men¬ 
tioned whom he thus succeeded to ruin. The magistrate 
exclaimed, that in the whole course of many years’ 
experience it had not been his misfortune to near dis¬ 
closed such a scene of abomiuabic profligacy, which 
made one doubt whether we lived iu a civilised or 
barbarous state of society. An application to be admitted 
to bail was indignantly refused. 

The oqsr of the Birds, convicted at the Exeter A waxes 
of Assaults an Hit- girl Parsons which caused her death, 
was decided on the Pith, by fourteen of the fifteen 
J udges in the Exchequer Chamber. The Court was 
nearly equally divided, the numbers bring eight against 
six. ’The larger number have determined that the 
Birds could not have been convicted at the tint trial of 
the assault.* proved against them at the secondthat 
they haTe not therefore been twice “ in peril ” on the 
same charge; and that the conviction in the sdt-ond trial 
must stand guod. Sentence will be passed on them at 
the next assize*. The eight Judge* a ho formed the 
majority were, J ustices Williams, Wighlroau, Coleridge, 
iinu Putteson, of the Queen’s Bench, J ustices Eric, 
TalfourU, and tires*well of the Common Pitas, and 
Chief Baron Pollock; the minority of six were, Mr. 
Justice Mu’ilc of the Common Pious lJarons Parke, 
Aider-on, and Marlin, Chief Justice Jervis of the 
Common Plea*, ami the Lord Chief Justice Campbell. 
Tile Judges gave their opinions individually. Lord 
Campbell declared, that though lie readily yielded to 
the opinions of the majority, he could extract frotn those 
opinions no certain rule for the future : and he feared 
that without the intervention of Parliament, “ notwith¬ 
standing our best efforts to Ik- ununimoo*, we ourselves, 
as well as others, tuny again find it difficult to Anticipate 
the result of our deliberation*.” He therefore hoped 
that the legislature- would speedily repeal or explain 
the enactment which had caused such confusion. 

A striking instance of the efficiency of the Jieitiiin 
Tolice occurred on the 12tli, in the capture of a man 
charged witli |)u- commission of a desperate murder at 
Warrington, in Lancashire, a short time since. The 
prisoner is au Irishman, named Lyons, ancl after hi.- 
cutnimssiou of the crime with which he stands charged, 
information was forwarded to the Dublin police-officers, 
by- some of whom the fellow was known, to the effqpt 
that he had fnlufed into the service of the East India 
Company, One in'the Dublin officers, named Kavanagh, 
wra* immediately set upon hi* track, and soon traced 
him to London, where he ascertained that he had ar¬ 
rived by the mail train at four o’clock on the above 
morning. Kavanagh at once communicated with Mr. 
Mayuc, the chief commissioner, who immediately 
directed inspector Field, of the Detective Force, to assist 
the Dublin officer. Mr. Field, with serjeant Thornton, 
of the. Detectives, soon traced the prisoner to a public- - 
{louse m Chorlea-street, Westminster, where the officers 
succeeded in apprehending him just as he was sitting 
down to dinner. He was sent down to Warring¬ 
ton in custody of Kavanagh, tho Dublin officer. He 
would have been sent to Worley barracks the same day 
preparatory to his embarkation for the East Indies, 
had not the officers succeeded in effecting his apprehen¬ 
sion. 

Jane Wilbred, tlio victim of the cruelty of the 
Sloanes, has been admitted into tho Metropolitan Con¬ 
valescent lm-iitution, Sackville-street, whose object is 
to afford a short change of air to poor persons who 
cannot be restored without it. She is now in the insti¬ 
tution’s asylum at Carehalton, with overy prospect that 
iu a short time she will he completely restored and fit 
for service. 

A ease, curiously illustrative of The -j Profits of Men¬ 
dicancy, has occurred At the Isle of "Wight Borough 
Court. A vagrant, nam^d David Brooks, pretending to' 
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be deaf and dumb, was brought up in custody, having was as follows: “ We find for the Crown as regarding 

been found lying drunk on the pavement on Sunday the two boxes of Havannah sugar, and for the Bock 

evening. He wrote on his slate, in a good firm hand, Company as regarding the remainder; also that there 
that the landlords and landladies of the town had be- was no intention to evade the duty.” The verdict was 
haved in a shameful Way to him, by refusing him abed, accompanied with a-strong recommendation to the 
but that if he was liberated for this time he would leave Dock Company “to he stricter with regard to their 
the town directly. On searching his pockets, the cod- subordinate ofnoers, as many irregularities nad occurred 
stable turned ont a P?myer-book, and some written at the docks.’’ 

prayers and cuds, which he offered to the notice of the The notorious Captain Routledqe, who was com* 1 

humane and benevolent; and amongst the collection mitted to prison on the charge of Swindling JliU- . 

appeurod several memorandum hooks, by which it wm discounting Transactions, (see “ Household Narrative ” 
dearly proved that he kept a daily entry of his collections for January, page 8). has died in 
and expenditure, as well as the “'Beggar's Directory,'* Mulcharoy and O'Shea, Irishmen, have been com* 
containing the names and residences of the charitable mitted for trial by the Marlborough 8treot magistrate, , 
throughout the kingdom, with the roosting-places for the for having in their possession a steel mould for making i 
night. Some idea may he formed of Hie amount of money Spurious Half-crown*. They ordered the mould of 
collected by these vagabonds, when it appears from this Mr. Sounes, a die-engraver of Itupert Street, and also | 
man s cash-book, that the islands of Jersey and .Guernsey directed him to engrave copies of notes of the Bank of 1 
furnished him with the sum of 101. 3*. (id. ior twelve days’ Ireland. Mr. Sounes informed the police, and acted in I 
trouble in collecting it. Rydc contributed ‘20s. during 1 concert with them; and thus the culprits wore captured i 
the previous week, and in several other towns the sums as they carried away the mould. 1 

varied from 6s. to 34*. the day. Cirencester is marked An action against the printer of the Times for a Libel ! 
down “Not charitable,” no sum being entered opposite was tried before Lord Campbell, at the Guildhall.cn j 
the name. To other places where little eash was given the 19th. The escape of Hackett, the burglar, from 
, or to be expected, it was marked “ No go; ” and several the Model Prison, near Holloway, will lie recollected, j 
fourpenny beds were noted down as “ small and Immediately after that occurrence, the daily newspapers ! 
J uncomfortable.’ contained n biographical note of Hackett, describing his : 

A- ewe illustrative of the Tendencies of the Gome numerous feat# in escaping from prison: one of these j 
Lairs came before the County Court at Hoi bench, feats had bren an escape from tlie lock-up of the Marl- j 
Lincolnshire, on the 13th. A young fisherman, named 1 Mirough Street police-court, and it wus in the drscrip- 
Gee, sued a Mr. Elliff, an opulent farmer, residing in tion of this that the libellous passage occurred, as ; 
Hoi beach Marsh, for SOL, as compensation for injuries follows ” The authorities instituted an inquiry, and 
sustained from being purposely shot by the defendant, it turned out that a turnkey had received a large sum , 
On the 7th of December, the plaintiff went upon some of money to effect his (Hackett’*) liberation; and be 
land belonging to a Mr. Wooley, and killed a hare. He was dbcJiarged.” Wilks is the dismissed turnkey, lie 
was about going away from the spot, when he saw the now sought damages, both on account of the general 
defendant (Mr. Elliff) in an adjoining field.. Defendant defamation, and on account of a specific refusal of em- 
followed him, and on neanng him, he pointed a double- ployment which lie pretended had been caused by the 
j barelled gun close to Gee's head, and vowed he would words just quoted. For the defence it was proved,’ that 
J mark him. He kept walking up with the plaintiff, | the Government authorities did inquire into the conduct 
; , 11 ke suddenly lingered, behind, and tho plaintiff 1 of \\ ilks in relation to the escape, and did dismiss him 

i distinctly heard a percussion-cap explode, and the j three days afterwards; but it was not proved that 
contents of one of the barrels, lodged in the ground. : Wilks received the money of corruption. It was also 
Ihc plaintiff then addressed Elliff, and said, “ Surely ; proved that the refusal of employment, alleged as special 
you don't mean to shoot me in this lonely place r” He damage, occurred after the dismissal, and before the 

replied, “ I do mean to shoot you.” A fter accompanying appearunro of the article in the 'limes. Lord Campbell 

him about a quarter of a mile, he stopped, and haring directed the jury, that os the truth of the libel was not 
taken a deliberate aim, fired, and the shot of the established, the verdict mu< be for the plaintiff; but 
second barrel struck him iu the right hand and arm, the damages might be moderate, for the discreditable 
inflicting serious wounds. 1 be defendant then exclaimed, attempt to prove special injury had failed. The jury 
'* i^ow I can take you ; I have marked you, so I shall gave the pJaintifl'a verdict for one farthing damages, 
know^yuu agmn, uud.I will go hack and look for the Mr. Francis Edmund Knowles, late Commissary- 
hare- The plaintiff then contrived .to crawl on to General, committed suicide during the night of .Sunday i 
Hoi beach, enduring the most excruciating agony, when the 16th, at the house of a relative ill Grosvenor—qnare. 
he was taken into custody fiir irespafWng'vn pursuit of He was found dead in his bed on Monday morning, j 
i game, and was eomnn‘ted to SpalMng gaol for one having swallowed a largo quantity of prussic'acid. Mr. j 

| month. Mr. *Y ilkinson, a surgeon, attended the KnowlcR lutd for some time suffered from low spirits, 

j wounded man in prison. There Were from thirty to and. imagined lie had an organic disease: he had been 1 


wo# anui nvunus uu uis nciii arm ana nauu; ana great 
fears were entertained of lock-jaw setting in. The 
injuries be bod sustained had entirely prevented him 
doing any work since. The ltev. Mr. Morton, a magis¬ 
trate, before whom the case was first brought, stated 
that he asked defendant why he committed so rash an 
act as to shoot Gee, when he replied that he had merely 
done so to “ mark him.” The judge (Mr. J. D. Bur¬ 
naby) said, tlic act of the defendant in firing at Gee was 
wholly unjustifiable. In calculating damages he did 
not consider the loss of time for the month’s imprison¬ 
ment, because plaintiff' had rendered himself liable to 
that by trespassing in pursuit of gome, but considered 
the acute pain endured in gaol, and the probable loss of 

M to come; and ho gave a verdict for plaintiff for 
nd costs. 

faction, at the instance of the Crown against the 
cm Stack Company, was decided in the' Court of 
Exchequer on the 18th, after a trial of eleven days’ 
“WjtMjB. There were many charges of alioged evasion, 
of 'duties, and fraudulent abstraction of goods to the 
amount/of many thousand pounds. The principal charge 
wa* 1 tod uaving attempted to defraud the revenue of 
duties oq 'loO cwt. of sugar Snd,80001b*. of coeoa. The 
verdi<$ of thd jury, virtually, negativing the charges, 


anvued to resign his office in consequence of his state of 
health. He had lately lost a daughter, who was burned 
to death; five or six years ago a son died in Sierra 
Leone; another son bad recently gone tncre: these 
things preyed mneh on his mind, ms despondency hud 
been particularly noted of late. Mr. Knowles’s surgeon 
stated to the coroner’s jury that his patient huicl no 
organic affection. The vurdict was, “ That the deceased 
died from hydrocyanic acid, taken by himself while in a 
state of insanity.” 

At Lancaster Assises, on the 19th, Samuel Donaldson, 
formerly actuary of the Ulverstone Savings Bank, was 
tried for appropriating to his sign use the money of the 
depositors. There were two charges; one of having by 
false pretences obtained largo stuns from Bio Lancaster 
Banking Company, and the other of having got money 
from the cashier of tho savings bank on the false pretence 
that depositors in tho Amlilesido branch built wished to 
withdraw their deposit*. It appeared that Donaldson, 
by menu of false statements and fictitious accounts, hail 
bees .defrauding the savings bank from 1817 to 18-19. 
He was authorised to draw from the Lancaster Bunk 
the money required to make repayments to depositors 
each week; and as ho obtained this money s ithout 
stating to the bank for what purpose he wanted it, Mr. 
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Justice Cromwell bold that the first charge wo* at an 
end— there was no false pretence. The jury, on the 
second charge, found the prisoner guilty, but with a 
strong recommendation to mercy, on account* of the 
gross negligence with which the accounts of the bank 
hud been kept. • 

An action at the instance of Lieut. Wearer against 
The Daily Newt, for an alleged Libel, tried at the 
Court of Queen's Bench on the 24th, involved the 
question of the liability of newspapers for the contents 
of their police reports. The plaintiff had appeared 
before one of the police courts, and complained of the 
report of the ease published in that paper, os being 
libellous. The defendants substantiated the correctness 
of the report. In his charge to the jury, Lord Campbell 
laid .down the law of the ease as follows;—“If tho 
publication complained of be a fair account of proceed¬ 
ings at a police court, then I am of opinion that in mint 
of law the defendant is entitled to your verdict, But if. 
it be a garbled account—if anything be omitted that 
ought to have been stated, or much more, if anything 
be introduced that did not take place—then it is libel¬ 
lous, and the law will punish it." The jury found a 
verdict for the plaintiff, damages one farthing, which, 
laml Campbell stated, would not give the plaiutiff 
his costs. 

Kllcn Fennell, a young woman with a child in her 
arms, was charged, at ClorkcnweU l’clice Court, on 
the 24tl>, l»y a police officer, with Selling tireeus on the 
Pavement, under the following circumstances:—On 
Sunday morning last, that officer saw the prisoner in 
Whitccross-strect, St. Luke's, carrying out some greens 


qucntly conveyed the crew to Valparaiso. After the 
departure of the steamer the natives set fire to the 
wreck. 

Mr. Richard Shnttlewprth Strentfield, of the Rocks, 
Uckficld, near Lewes, was Kilted by. his fowling-piece 
going off accidentally on the Sidtb of January. He had 
been shooting during the day over his estate, the Rocks, 
nlong with the Karl of Sheffield, Sir Thomas Marryon 
Wilson, and Sir Henry Shitfner. On their return home, 
and while Mr. Strcatfield wes emptying hie pockets of 
game, hie gun fell over his shoulder back winds to the 
ground, on reaching which it went off, and the contents 
entered his heel. Mcdieal aid was immediately procured, 
and the case at first presented no dangerous symptoms, 
but lock-jaw supervened, end he expired afew days after¬ 
wards. Mr. Streattic^L was the possessor of extensive 
estates in Sussex. He was about SO yean of age, and 
last year was High Sheriff of the county. 

On the 3rd inst., a Serious Accident happened to 
Captain Sir Evcrard Home, and several officers and men 
of the Calliope, in Dcvonport harbour. The Teasel was 
being taken out of harbour into the sound, when the 
capstan not being properly attended to, she gained way 
on the men, and on their walking back to give each 
hawser an equal strain the capstan “ ran away," 
carrying every one before it. The captain was most 
seriously hurt in tho head, and also in one of his legs. One 
of the assistant surgeons had his leg nr thigh broken, and 
a quartermaster was dangerously injured. Six or eight 
other men were more or less severely hurt. The ship 
was again placed at her moorings in llainnu7C. 

A iatal Hallway Accident occurred between Itugby 
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vessel. Nothing further was heard of the ships until 'by fire and water, 
tidings were received that both had been lost. 


Messrs. Wigan were insured to the 
In a long room on the ground floor. 


The amount of -50,000/. *n «* iuu(( iwtiutvis uic mvimu 
Ulocester was overtaken by a storm near !Stiu Francisco, which escapee#uninjured, were deposited ffit.lWO/. wortfl 
was driven ashore, und Wamc a total wreck. The of bills, and otlu# securities.—Two more destructive 
1‘rinoe Albert arrived in Magellan's . traits uu the 2nd tires have since occurred: one on the morning of the 
of October, and was driven ashore by a violent gale. 20th, in Red Lion-street, Clerkcnvvcll, on the premises 
Some of the crew having lolt her to procure fresh water, of u japonner, where much damage was done; aud the 
during their absence the wreck was surrounded by the other oil tluflsiime night, at some warehouses in East- 
natives (Patagonians), who mode an attack upon the cheap, occupied by a clieesc-factor and a spice-merchant, 
captain und crew. The captain was knocked dowu, where the quantity of property consumed will amount, 
and a portion of the assailants stood over him witli loug it is stuted, to several thousand pounds' worth, 
kuives in their hands, while another party ransacked j On the 20th, as the parliamentary train from London 


the ship. Two of the crew were murdered, aud an 
apprentice wus stretched bleeding upon the duck. The 
rest of the crew were secured by tho natives, who 
presently became like maniacs from drinking the spirits 
on board. Tho captain with the surviving seamen get 
dear of the ship, leaving the wounded apprentice and 
the mate on baurd prisoner*. After six days’ suffering, 
during which time they subsisted entirely upon raw 
sholUlsh and water, they succeeded in reaching Bnudy 
Point, about 160 miles from the wreck. Hero they 
procured the assistance of an American steamer, the 
commander of whieh proceeded to the wreck, in the 
hope of rescuing the two men loft in her. The natives 
still held possession of the Prince Albert, perceiving which 
the steamer opened ita fire upon thorn, and compelled 
tlie savages to abandon their print). The mate and the 
apprentice were both alive, the latter fast sinking, how¬ 
ever, from the effects of his wounds. The captain of the 
American vesael returned to Bandy Paint, and-subse- 


1 


1 


on the foot pavement and offering them for sale.' For I and Leicester on the 16th, by the bursting of one of the 
this, which was all her offence, he took her into cus- . tubes of the engine. The driver, named Wilkinson, in 
tody and brought her before the magistrate. The ' endeavouring to escape, fell between the tender and the 
magistrate dismissed the complaint, saying that there next carriage, and was crushed to death. He has left a 
wus no isw to prevent persons selling fruit or greens in ' widow and six children, but, fortunately for them, had 
the street, or te authorise the police taking them into j insured his life for oWl. in the Railway Insurance 
custody for doing so. 1 Company's office. 

^ * j Uinstead, the scat of Lord Downes, near Ilydc, in the 

j Isle of Wight, was totally t'unswned by tire on tho 
! 17th. llis lordship and’ family were crossing from 
i Portsmouth, and saw the conflagration from the deck 
_' of the steamer: they were going to Hiusteud for a short 
fvvo British vessels have been Lost on the coast of: time, tho house having lieen prepared for their reception. 
South America, und part of one of tht crews Muriu red ■ A tire, involving the loss of propertv to the value of 
by Sarayes. They were the Glocistcr and Prince many thousand pounds sterling, took plarc on the 
Albert, both of London. The lilocestcr sailed for morning of the lstb, at throe o'clock, on the premises 


„ _ „ „ _ _ _- _ totally i__, _„ _ 

Prince Albert was sent out in order to recover the -vised ; number of adjoining buildings very seriously damaged 


to Manchester came near Aldcrlcy, an accident occurred, 
by which the engineer was Killed, and many of the 
passengers were more or less injurod. Five of tho 
carriages were dashed to piocos. An inquiry is now 
being entered upon os to tho origin of this calamity. 


SOCIAL, SANITARY, AND MUNICIPAL 
PROGRESS. 

The Quarterly Return of Births , Marriages, and 
Deaths , by the Registrar-General, comprises tho Births 
and Deaths during the quarter ending Dec. 31; and the 
Marriages arc those of the quarter ending Sept. 30, IS50. 
In their general character the return* are favourable; 
while fewer live* have been lost by epidemic diseases, 
the marriages and births haVe increased. 

The Marriages were 37,436, or mare by 10,000 than 
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were registered in the summer quarter of 1842; and With respect to Public Health, the Registrar-General 
2400 more than hare been returned in the summer states, that its comparatively favourable condition is 
quarter of any previous years. Except in the eastern evident from the reduced mortality. 02,023 deaths were 
and south-eastern counties, the increase of marriages registered; and allowing for the probable increase of 
has been general in all the great divisions of the country, population, the rate of mortality is lower than it lias 
In London the increase has been considerable; m ; been iu any of the lost quarters of the years 1839-50, 
Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, North amp- j except 184o. The comparatively good health of several 
tonshirc. and Bedfordshire, it has probably kept pace j districts is ascribed by the registrars to the employment 
with the population; in Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and i and the improved condition of the people. Hull was 
Cornwall, in Gloucestershire, Shropshire, and Stafford- 1 tho only town iu which any appearance of epidemic 
shire, the increase has been still more marked; hi cholera was observed. In that district and Seulcoates, 
Leicestershire. Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Cheshire,; so fatally visited by cholora last year, several persons 
Lancashire, and the West Hiding of Yorkshire, how- j died of cholera in the quarter. At present this district 
over, the greater port of the excess has arisen, Nor- may be considered healthy. After the great epidemic 
thumberland, Cumberland, and South Wales exhibit j of cholera in 1832 a second outbreak followed in 1S33, 
nearly the some increase as the Midland Counties, i and was fatal in towns that hud before been spared, it 
Among the counties in which the marriages have : is a subject of congratulation, and is perhaps oscribable 
decreased, or hnve not sensibly increased, may be ' to the better circumstances of the people, and to some of 
named—Kent, Hampshire, .Suffolk, Norfolk., Devon-: the sanitary measures in progress, that the country 
shire, Lincolnshire, the East and North Hidings of ■ escaped a second visitation in 18.50. The mortality in 
York, Westmoreland, and North Wales. The marriages j the autumn quarter was at the rate of 2323 per cent, per 
at Brighton iucrcascd_frani 133 in the summer of 1847,1 annum in 117 town districts; and 1824 per cent, per 
and 113 in 1848, to 177; at Cheltenham, from 90 to 105; 1 annum in 500 districts, comprising small towns and 
at Clifton, from 88 to 115. At Wolstauton, Burslem,' country parishes. The towns, to every four death* 
and Stoko-upon-Trcnt, among the 1’otteries, the imil- ’ from what may !«■ called natural rouses, lost, in n 
tiplication of marriages is remarkable. In t he iron ■ favourable season, one life by the poisons generated in 
districts of Dudley, Walsall, Birmingham, and Merthyr. crowded, dirty liouses, in the churchyards, in slaugbtcr- 
Tydfll, the advance was slow or inconsiderable. At'houses, in uu’dmined streets, and sewers. 

Coventry, as well as Spitalfields, Whitechapel, the scats. 

of the silk trade, the marriages increased rnpidly, ns, Nearly Tiro hundred Model Life-boats have been 
they did also at Leicester, Nottingham, and Derby, at • forwarded to the Admiralty from all pans of the enun- 
Stockport, and Macclesfield. At Manchester, the i try, including Ireland, to compete for the prize of 100 
marriages rose from 1007 to 1442; at Preston from 150 1 guineas liberally offered by Kear-Adiniral the lluke of 
to 281 ; Halifax, from 215 to 313; Leeds, from 118 and 1 Northumberland lor the best model life-boat, and an 
359 to 483; Newcastle-on-Tync, from 293 to 315; additional 100 guineas for a life-boat that should in' 
Cnriisie, from 39 to 53; Merthyr Tydfil, from lfiff to 213.' built according to the prize model. It appears that t lie 
In the purely agricultural counties, marriage then still 1 Duke of Northumberland is in correspondence w ith the 
went on slowly, but steadily—in all the iron and coal Hoyal National Shipwreck Institution, Great Win¬ 
field' at but u slightly increasing rate; while in all the 1 chestcr-strort, and has promised to communicate the 
counties peopled by the workers in lace, silk, wool, and ’ result of his decision to that society. It is stated that 
cotton, the number of marriages—of new families estah-' the above .Institution has expended nearly 6000/. on 
lulled—has increased at a rate of which there are few life-boats at different periods, and is alwnys endeavout- 
examples in the returns of the last 100 years; and the: ing to increase the number of its life-boat establishments 
general result is an aggregntc increase in the marriages J on various parts of the coasts of the United Kingdom, 
of the whole country during the summer quarter of the j The following arrangements for the (treat Exhibition 
year 1850. • ' have Wen determined on. Seasou tickets will be 

Tho llirths in the quarter following, which ended on ! issued, not transferable, the price of which will he for 
December 31, 1850, were also the greatest number ever' a gentleman, 31. 3*., and for a lady, 'll. 2s. The Cum- 
registered in the autumn quarters of any previous year, i missioners reserve to themselves the power of raising 
146,268 children were born in the three months. 'The j the price of the season tickets, after tho first issue is 
births are in general most numerous in the spring quarter,; exhausted, should circumstances render such a course 
and were so iii the spriag of 1850. They have sineo. advisable. On Thursday, the 1st of May, heing the 
greatly exceeded the numbers registered in previous ■ first day of the Exhibition, season tickets’ only will be 
years in all the divisions of the kingdom, whether agri-! available, and no money will be received at tfic doors. 
Cultural or manufacturing, in coifotiofo ravaged by > On the second and third days, Friday and Saturday, 
cholera, and in counties left unscathed by that plague, the price will he upon each day, for one admission only, 
In regard to the lncrrase of Population, the excess of U. On Monday, the 5th of May, and the fourth day of 
births registered over death’s in the quarter is 54,245. the Exhibition, the admission will be reduced to 5*., 
The usual excess is 40,000 more births than deaths; tho and the same price continued for the succecdiug seven- 
exccflk iu the last quarter of 1845 wax 50,($30; in 1847, teen days. On and after Monday, the 26th of May, or 


left the ports of the United Kingdom at which there are 2*. (W., and upon Saturday*, 5*. To prevent confusion, 
government emigration officers; 3836 departed from no change will be given at the doors; hut there will be 
Irish ports; 1903 from Glasgow and Greenock; and an office close by the entrance at which money may be 
51,232 from three English ports—namely, 1702 from exchanged. The Exhibition will be open daily, Sundays 

H 1232 from London, and 45,248 from Liver- excepted. Should experience render any alteration in 
ng the whole of the year 1850 the births these arrangements necessary, the Commissioners re- 
7, the deaths, 369,679; and consequently the serve to themselves the power of making such mndi- 
irths over deaths was 223,888 in England, Mentions as may appear desirable, of which due notice 
eur 280,843 emigrant# sailed from the shores will lie given to the public. 

ted Kingdom; 214,606 (many of them of At the last meeting of the Chancery He form Assncia- 

from England; 15,154 from Scotland; and lion, many cases were brought forward or in justice and 
Ireland. The number of births and deaths injury, amounting to ruin, through the delays and 
in Scotland and Ireland is unknown; and the census denials of tho law. Mr.jS. Hicks, of Bath, stated by 
alone can disclose at what preeise rate tho papulation letter, that his father, Mr. Charles Hicks, an eminent 
increases; but wo know that tho now births mow than surgeon, left a fortune of 200,0001., besides landed pro- 
repiace the vast armies of peaceful emigrants that every perty: it is now In Chancery, and all that remains 
year assemble without much noise, and led, apparently between the writer of the letter and his paternal fortune 
by the same'kind of divine instinct that directs other is the report at the Master, now three years over-due. 
nuoratione, leave their native land to seek hemes in Mr. L Houghton, a great land-agent and former of 




prepared for them all over the world. 


I Berkshire, mentioned tho case of a man who has 



* 
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TO,000/. in Chancery, and 'who, at the age of ninety, i* a 
pauper. Other speakers gave instances of a similar 
description. 

Mr. Henry Buuufoy, of Lambeth, has made. an ad¬ 
ditional Gift of one thousand guineas to the City of 
tendon School, far prixes to be distributed among the 
pupils. This is the fifth gift of equal amount by Mr. 
BeuufoVj'who has besides lately spent 10,0001. in bunding 
Hugged School* in Lambeth. The birthday of Mr. 
Beaufov is that of 'William Sliakspeore, and the terms 
of the’deed regulating the distribution of the prises 
declare that they are to commemorate the birth and 
genius of Shuksjieure, and especially to encourage 
among the'pupils a taste for the study of his works. 

By Itcturne from the Pour-lain Hoard, presented to 
the House of Commons, it appears that there was spent 
for the relief of the poor in England and Wales iu the 
six summer mouths ending last Michaelmas, nearly 
200,000/. less than in the same period of 184b ; and that 
on the 1st Jauttury last there were relieved 71,1811 fewer 
paupers than on the 1st January, 1850. The ameliora¬ 
tion was not confined to the manufacturing counties; 
the reduction of paupers was 0 per cent, in Bedford¬ 
shire, 1 per cent, in Berkshire, 8 per cent, in Devon¬ 
shire. 4j percent, in Dorsetshire. 10 per cent, in Kent 
and the East Hiding of Yorkshire. The greatest 
dt create was in Warwickshire—22 jut cent. 

During the half-year ending .'tilth Juno, 18.70,; 
01,700,doll passengers were earned on tin. ltuil ways of 
!he l. luted Kingdom. Within the same period. !*0 
persons were kill.d - VO passengers. ;H railway m r\unts, , 
20tr<spasser>; 11 persons committed suicidt ; 08 received , 
hurt- not of a fatal nature. The larger proportion o l j 
tile killed are set down as having suffered *■ owing to 
tlieit own misconduct or want of caution." ! 

An association has been formed for Piomoting the ; 
Hi/mil <f the Tuxes on Knowledge. This was doiu at : 
a muting oi gentlemen desirous to supjxirt the freedom , 
ol the press, among whom w.-ro Messrs, J. Hume, 
('olideu. Bright, Milner Gibson, Srhoh-held. and Ewart, 
held at the Evdit ijucr Hotel. -New- l’aluee Yard The j 
chair was taken by Mr. Milner Gibson, and the follow- i 
mg resolution was passed unanimously. Moved hy Mr. i 
tfobdeti, seconded by Mr. Scholefieid — " Tlut whereas ! 
heavy taxes are laid oil paper, iurvign books, advertise- ■ 
menu, and newspapers; and whereas nil taxes which j 
impede the difliisiou of knowledge ...ul oiistruit the I 
progress of education arc highly injurious to the public | 
interest, and arc most impolitic sources of revenue : and | 
wherias the penny stamp, in particular, almost prohibit* ! 
newspaper* to working men, the person* now present, I 
desirous of liberating the press front ail taxation and 
from all control, except that of a court of law-, form 
themselves into a society to be called ‘ An Association 
for promoting the Kcpcaf of the Taxes on Knowledge.’ 
The rcnuutuug resolutions referred to the appointment 
of the officers and committee of the association. 

The commission for inquiring into the administration 
of ailaira of the University of Dublin lias been com¬ 
pleted, and consists of the inllovving membersUr. 
Whateley, Archbishop of Dublin ; Dr. Wilson, Bishop 
of Cork; tho-Eaxl of Home; Lord thief Justine 
Ularkhuruo ; l)r. Longfield, one of the Commissioners 1 
of thi Encumbered Court; and Mr. Cooper, uf Mark- 
tree < ostie (well known for his astronomical researches), 
formerly representative for the county of Sligo. The 
inquiries will commence in the course of tho ensuing 1 
month. 
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The Uuecft, Prince Albert, and the Koyal Family left 
Windsor for Buckingham Palace on the 12th, for the 
season. 

A Chapter of the Order of the Garter was held at 
Buckingham Palace on the 10th, when the Marquis of 
Normauby was elected a Knight of the Order , and 
received tile investiture from tier Majesty, with the 
usual ceremonies. 

l’rinee Albert has transmitted through Col. Phipps, 
a cheque for 261. aa a donation to the funds of the 
" Jerusalem Literary Society." It is stated to-be in 


contemplation, as soon OS a sufficient number of sub¬ 
scriber* .be enrolled, to publish a journal of scientific 
reseaich, the pages of which to be'open to contributions 
on nil subjects relating to the Holy Land. 

The Eight lion. Sir John Cam Hobhonse, Bart., is , 
created a Peer, by the title of Baron Broughton de 
Gy fiord, in the county of Wilts. t 

The Queen has nominated the Duke of Cambridge to 
be Grand Master of the Order of St, Michael and St. 
George, in room of the late Duke his father. 

Licut.-Col. If. Abbott, C.B., lately of the Bengal 
Engineers, has been appointed Lieutenant- Governor of 
the East India Company's Seminary at Addiseombe. 
I.ievit.-Cul. Abbott liud served many years in India, and 
was particularly mentioned for Ids services in the Sutlej 
campaign oi 1845-0. 

Mr. David Hubert* Itoss, is appointed I.ieutmant- 
Gorernor of the island of Tobago. 

The following official appointments have been made for 
the Australian Colonies Sir Charles Augustus Fit/roy 
is re-appointed Civptain-Geucrrd and Goveinnr-in-Chicf 
of New South Wales, Captain-General and Govemor-in- 
Chicf of Van Diemen's Land, Victoria, ;tnd South 
Australia, and Governor-General of nil the colonics of 
Australia, including the colony of Western An-traliu.— 
Kir Wiiliani Ttiomu* Denison is re-appointed Lit utenuut- 
Guvcruor ol Van Diemen's Land; Sir Henry Edward 
Fox Young. Lieutenant-Governor ol South Australia ; 
Ciiarle* Jo-epli lot Trobe, Esq., Lieutenant-Governor 
of the t new ) colon v oi Victoria. 

The following 'lUjdomutii A pjMiintnu ids are an¬ 
nounced —The Earl of Westmoreland, recently her 
Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo¬ 
tentiary at Berlin. i» appointed to the same functions at 
Vienna. Hear-Admiral Sir Kdinund Lyons. Minister 
Plempotentiniy to the Swiss Confederation. is appointed 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at 
the Court ut Stockholm. Mr. Arthur Charles Matjctiis. 
now acting Minister Plenipotentiary at Yunna, is ap- 
poiiitid Minister Plenipotentiary to the Swiss Cmi- 
j'ederatiun. The lion. Henry Gconrc Howard. Secretary 
of Legation ut live ( ouvt of Lisbon, is transient d to the 
< ourl of Vienna. The Queen has appointwi Charles 
Sturt, Esq., to la- Colonial Secretary ; Panic Travers 
Finn is*. Esq., to lie Colonial Treasurer and Hegistrar- 
General; mid George Frederick Dash wood, L-q., Lieu- 
tennnt H.X., to be Commissioner of Police and Police 
Magistrate for the colony of South Australia. \nd her 
Majesty has also appointed Kiehard F. Mew land, Esq., 
to be Stipetidi.iTy M agistrute at the Fort of Adelaide, 
iu the same colony. 

Obituarp of §aU &If Prrfinns’. 

turn .-Cm,. >jpvr i|', who only left England in septemlsf 
last (o take the eerutn^ml of the Koyol Artillery at thing Kong, 
died nn the gist uf iMvuila-r, shortly after Ins .tmu.l at that 
iiuliiiiltliv station, tie had been nearly forty-one year, in the 
servin'. 

Viseovirr Kuni-ewc Adokhii or. UAnoisviu r, of Affiles, 
uious.|iielam' mis iu the service of Lotus \ V., and Knight of 
Ihe Older of M. I.ouis, has just died, agsd II", at his country 
liyuse, near I loiuhiieg. This officer was torn on the 28th of 
-laiuiary, 1728. and laid retired to Horn burg after liiu dissolution 
of the army of Condi 1 . 

Swurrixr, the colubrated composer, author nf I.a and 

/tnuisii Oartrs, died on the 24tli nIt., at Mayolati, near Ancona, 
where lie had gone to pass the a inter, in the hiqsr of re¬ 
establishing liia health. 11c was in the seventy-second year of 
Ids age. 

The Con stubs Bbikikk vno Warwick died on the 30th ult., 
at the town residence of tho Earl of 'Warwick, In Carlton Gar¬ 
dens, after a long and painful illness, in her sixty-fifth year. 

8m Francis Lawi.ky. llAirr., died on the 80th ult., at Ms 
seat in Warwickshire, In hi* sixty-ninth year. The baronetcy 
passes to hi* brother, Lord Wunlock, who will also inherit hti 
large landed property. 

The Hob. Cai't.-iv IIkvbv Hoivabu died on tlie 2!Hh ult, at 
Beauchamp, in lihaic.estcrshlrn, aged forty-tlire.e. He was eon 
of the Karl uf Suffolk. He formerly represented Crlcktadc iu 
Parliament. on liberal principles. 

Tho Kkv. l>a. I’ve Smith died at Guildford on the ?th inet. 

John J asks Aitih’Bon, the celebrated naturalist, died in Mew 
York on the 27tb of January, at the ago uf seventy-six. 

Mahy WoortRTuNiR-vrT, the daughter of Godwin, widow of 
Percy Bysshe fibetley, and mother of the present Sir Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, Bart., died on the 1st lust, at her residence iu 
Cheater-square, at the age of fifty-three. 


By-throe. 
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Ktl Xinut Wnniii, mother of Cardinal Wiseman, died 
<U the 7th lust, nt the bouse of her daughter, the Counted of 
GabrleUi,at Fano, In Half, after a idiort illness. • 

Nichouaji Vassittari, Baron Bmat, died on the 8th, at 
hie eaet In Kent, In the etghty-flftL year of hie ago. He wau 
'ton of Henry Vanelttart, Governor of Bengal; ho graduated at 
Christchurch College, Oxford, and adopted the bar as hla pro- 
.Mb. In 1801 ha went at Minuter Plenipotentiary to 
A.-Xtaamark. Entering the Irlah and Home departmenta of public 
■ ahrvice, he was for aercral years Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
. ttnd in 1838 he gained Ms Peerage. He married, but hat died 
ehitdleaa, and the title la extinct. 

FuinumA, Dowaokr VisoorNTRss 0 astlkm aixs, died on the 
#th, at Moydrum Castle, near Athlone, at tlu- age of eighty- 
eight. She was Mater to the late and aunt to the present Earl 
ofClancarty. 

Libut.-Col. W. D. JDavu:# died on the 11th lust, aged 


seventy-five yean. He entered the army in 1709. In 1806 hr? 
served with the 47th Kegimcnt In ttouth America. Afterwarda 
he served in the l’euUiauln, and waa present at the sieges of 
Cadis, Tarragona, and Tarlfa. 

Couinki. Coott. C.B., died on the 17th lust. lie belonged to 
the East India Company's service, Bengal Presidency, and for 
hU services in the East was In 1888 nominated a Companion of 
the Bath. 

MAjon-GKNRitAi. Jauf.s I’owkk, Commandant of the Itnd 
Battalion of the Koyel Artillery, tiled at Dover on the 17th lust. 

Mr. ti ROHOR Q'tiimsoN, of Edinburgh, died on the 18th irast., 
at his residence hi l,eltli Links, at the age of ninety-two. M r. 
Thomson’s eArly connection with Burns is universally known, 
and his collection of Scottish Songs, for whieli many of Burns' 
finest pieces worn originally written, has been liefore tin- public 
for wore than half a century. Ills .kindness of heart and other 
excellent qualities will long be remembered. 


COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 

—«— • 

CIB CHARLES NAPIER is at last on his way home from Indio, and has left, for a parting gift to the army 
^ he lately commanded, a severe lecture against a large class of its officers for habitual und even criminal 
laxity in regard to pecuniary obligations. The discipline and efficiency of the forces generally he .stales to 
have been seriously.impaired by these moral delinquencies in their chiefs who should have set them a 
better cxumple. Such u public reproach, well founded, and addressed to ineu who live by the reputation 
of honour, cannot be beard with indifference, or without a beneficial result; nor could u great soldier, 
himself of the highest character and courage, have left behind him in India a proof of either that will moro 
surely redound to hk ultimate good name, however much he may sutler for it in immediate popularity. 

The long-agitated question of the Clergy Reserves in Canada has at last been settled by Lord Grey's prudent 
and sensible resignation of them to the uncontrolled disposition of the local legislature. The principle 
on which he has acted in doing this is frankly stated in his despatch, and will bo inot by the best order of 
colonists with eager and grateful recognition. The question, Lord Grey remarks, is ono “ so exclusively 
affecting” the people of Canada, that its decision ought not to l>c withdrawn from the Provincial Legislature. 


The Overland Mail from Bombay brings accounts 
from thence to the 17th, from Calcutta of the 8th 
January, and Hong Kong of the 30th l>ecemfacr. Sir 
C. Napier had arrived at Bombay, and was to leave in 
the packet of the 3rd. Sir Charles Napier, before 
retiring from the command of the Indian army, issued 
a farewell address, duted from his head-quarters ot 
Fcrozeporc on the 15th of December—a very remarkable 
document, which has attracted great attention both in 
India and at home. It denounces with great severity 
the habits of extravagance which hafe taken root 
among the officers, and especially their ruinous vice of 
getting deeply into debt. The following arc some of 
its features:—Promising that he is not new speaking as 
a rich man to the poor, for he has “ known poverty,” 
ytd has “lived for years on lens than h^lf what every 
ensign in. this army receives,” Sir thiarlus proceeds to 
state, that he has 'no 1 naught for the information on 
which he gpealpq but has had it forced upon him by 
m<jp of high rank in both the Queen’s and the Com¬ 
pany’s services, who are labouring for the honour of the 
service. One Brigadier writes to him—“ At a Court of 
Requests, held on the 6th inst., there were fifty-three 
cases, and (with the exception of four of trifling 
amount) all againitsubalterns—amount to 4876 rupees.” 
Again, the same officer writes—" Decrees of Execution 
General are not unfrequent, and the efficiency of the 
officers seriously affected by their pecuniary embarrass¬ 
ments.” Among the causes of this demoralisation, one 
is, “ that snnm*yoang men get commissions without 
having hadJHch education, or perhaps a vulgar one, 
which is wofijljr 

“ These officers are not aware that honesty is Inseparable from 
the character of a thoroughbred gentleman. A vulgar man, who 
1 enjoys a champagne tiffin and swindles hi* servants, 1 (as a 
Brigadier writes to me, when speaking of those matters, and 
referring to an officer under his immediate command,) may he a 
pleasant companion to those who do not hold him in-contempt as 
. but be is not a gentleman.” 

unc young men just esuaped from school 
anly to be dishonourable. 



... ^champagne-drinking swindlers who sponge on 
lead.them Into exypnse. Thus comes debt—then 

-rir- -*• hand to ulvajuxi qioncy. Thus they become 

Involved p4*f flMtemptlon; and soon tlie habit of being constantly 


iu d*-bt makes them grow rallous to the proper feelings of a 
gentleman.” 

The expenses caused by the constant marching of 
regiments are great liurdms on the officer; und Sir 
Charles hopes that now, in time of peace, the uutrehing 
of regiments will be maided. Tlie extravagance of 
messes can nnd ought to he controlled by the com¬ 
manding officers of regiments. 

•' Tho pay of an ensign is Miffirli nt for his just expemlitun ; 
amt tlu- eonimamliiig-oifiix-r if, and can ul-iiu- hr, r^-p-uiMble 
that this rule of rigid and just ironmuy Is never iiifringtit. 
Wliat officer will go to a n»-rs ronnnittco and tell l.ls private 
misfortune, or ],is <1 iflieulti i-k i Vet tills is what those |«oplc 
(who say ttiut the commander* of regiments oiiglit not to inter- 
fere wltli the muss) a nut. They are uvcr-la-nnng tyrant., who 
want to .set aside the private attain, of offirers, nml t>, make those 
officers who cannot afford such extravagance pay lor these per¬ 
sons' selfish enjoyments, which they want to indulge iu af 
oilier men's expense. Tliat Is the nml nhjtiet nf tjinsi- who wish 
to prevent tlie interference of commanding-officers. llul tlie 
rules of )K>th Queen's and Company's services give roiiiiiiandittg- 
oilicers the rigid to interfere, and tlie Coltimauder-iu chi, f will 
take care to hold him responsible that the ensign has his 
rights.” 

Sir Charles concludes with these valedictory words — 

“To-day I am Coimiiiiiidcr-in-rliief: u week lienor T sieill tic 
no more to the Armies of India Ilian n private gmitletiian. But 
the Armies of India must ever he mucli and dear to me. l-'or 
nine years my whole energies, suuh as they are, lias,- Ixu-u 
devoted to the honour anil glory of the l.'oinpany'a troops. 
I may say tliat 1 have heromo as mucli identified with the 
Armics of the throe Presidencies os If I had risen fifom tlieir 
ranks. I have jealously guarded tlieir honour, and I hsve fought 
at their head. I now leave them for eve.r. But in tbo rotlreinent 
of private life, although no longer aide to serve them, the 
destinies of tho Indian Armies will ever occupy my thouglits. 
T hero take leave of them, lio|iiug that thin order will be of use, 
as the last which I can issue to tlie Annies of India? 1 


The latest advices from CryUm are to January 15th. 
Sir George Anderson had adjourned the Legislative 
Council, on the 20th December, after voting tbo neces¬ 
sary supplies: the financial stutoment, presented by the 
Colonial Secretary, showed tho revenue for the first 
three quarters of 1850 to amount to 311,479/. 10s. 94,, 
against 307,170/. 2s. 94. for tlie like period of 1849; 
whilst- the expenditure hud been 291,793/. 3s. fid., 
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i|i M ygtfuf Bupnsoiment, and the other* to shorts* 
tents trfSfaejpTiKnvOettt- Alt the prisoners are dsputiri, 
4g jgLpg nigtar items of soenotj The King hu 
'the aottoMM of thorn condemned to death, 
j&JT commuted their punishment to imprisonment in 
gelloy* At lilh. 

f, A letter from Some, datid the Jlst of January, gm s 

S aeoonnt of an Exploit 0 / Banditti, wlucli looks non 
e romance than reality, though its truth seems 
authenticated "On the 2.5th of thivmunth, the the 
atneol corpa of Forlim Fopoli was playing the ‘ Death 
of Conor * Forimi-l'opoh is a small town of about 
4000inhabitants, enclosed b> a high will, entind bv 
two gates, and scarcely three mills liom the town ot 
Fork, of which it is a kind of suhuib Bj tight m the 
eveuwg, the houi when the theatres open in itilv, all 
movement has ilisappeand Horn the streets, windows 
are elosod, and the lnhibitamts hive retired to their 
homes, the coffeehouses, 01 theities 1 his absence of 
astmty m the streets, which every one rein irks it 
Home, m still more complete 111 small towns It mu 
then be understood how at 1 orhiu Popoli, and p <r 
tieukuly 011 an evening when the theatre w is open the 
Stioats should be so deserted os to make possible the 
oceunence now to be itlated The first net ot the piece 
had terminated, and the curtain had jmt fallen, when 
suddenly it rose and disclosed—instead of the aetnis wh> 
haddisappe ired —tenbngandsofthebanel U. 11 ’ issutm 1 , 
who armtd with muskets and laibmes live led them 
so as to commmd the entire ruige if tin pit md lions 
At the s unc moment another pin tj co lsistmg of thirty 
brigands, made then appear wet on the Horn of tile 
house, the issues of which were guarded anel aimed 
with s dues end pistols menaced the speetitars Amo 
me nt of stup n, dui mg wlueh no one d ired mow t lapse el 
when the cluol of the brigindsadvaneedtothe toot lights, 
and, exhibiting the keys of the two gates of the town 
Mud, “(tenthmen, jou see bv these that vou are in 
tirelv 111 <wr peiwei my icsistanct on vour pert wnull 
lead to disastcis which I should be the. hist to deplore 
but which it ilepe ads on jou to avert Listen thin to 
what 1 h iw to s iy I am 1 >out to e ill c ut the 11 inns of 
Mvcnl among vou as I pronounce 1 name, let lum 
who boats it step forth finm his boa end ropau to his 
house, m comp my with out 01 tw 1 ol mj trie nils who 
will assist him to bring liithn ill Ins bonds, and that 
without deli lulling us ut a pm petti Jhis sud the 
oratoi displijid a paper, md tommeueed reading the 
fhtalroll Submission was mevilible A iki/iu aiiln- 

neers foi m< d the sole polite of hurlini Popjh Siv. of 
these were in tit the itic and lull been gigge 1 bv the 
Brigands. Ihe sixnthcis surpu^ed in then „uaid house 
had ventured a v un lesistonec LKi IJtrj, imastei wris 
the first victim somi time was, of ruursi requited 
for this operation, wl ith did not trrmmitc before a 
quarter to twelve It was, piobahl}, to she 1 ten the 
sigqpy of the pit and luma that two brig md* w ent from 


spectator to spectator, collecting hatfuls of watches 
purses, chains, rings, and iron umbrellas \\hen the 
harvest was gathered, and the bootv had been he apt d 
up on the stage the brigands allowed the curtain to mil 
and quietly withdraw, corning all with them Ihe 
money thus obtained amounted to 7000 lloman piastrrs 
or about 10,000 fiants and the IniouV, objects of art, 
Ac, to double that sum l he next day an Auattun 
dt tie lime nt set out in puisuit of the hnud, which pm 
liablj hid dispersed by that time m„th< lniuntuiis 01 
, passed the lutcun fiontier Jhtu niimbei is supposed 
to have been about thin 01 fuui bundled It is 
piobiblr that <hev weic in 1 < igiu with some of the 
inhihitauts However tin miv be privite hinscs Hiid 
public tie isurics all bnvu been pi mile red with the 1 v 
(eptum of the Monti <b 1'iete, the listening of wlueh 
resisted all the attempts nude to lire ak it 


I In (uimany, congresses and conferences continue 
among the diplomatists ol the various p>wim, but little 
is known of then lesult 

Both 1 1 tin t md 1 nglind hue pr t steel ngunst the 
demand of Vu tin In the 1 limns on d the wli b 1 h 1 
u isstssie ns nit • th Gcnninic ( nifdiiifm Pi tw 
Poweis have it is sud comnieiuie iteel nitts t thi 
j ( abmet of St Petersburg with a tuw t> bring it o>er 
to their opinion 

11 iron M inti ifle 1 sudden'e 1 tt lhi\i n on the Hth 
| the dev on which tin sitting ut thi wife re lees w u 
1 le sumed tor 1> rlin where he bel in inline lute 
eudienee of the King anil intended to 1 nun 011 the 
llttli to Dicselcn * 

M Hnsscnj ttng th Hessian mini ti r is in tlu .1 it st 
ptipkvitv trim want it mmcv \prgiit i r a 1 in 
ins Ineu ihtndoned as none ot the hi ink tort luitker 
would m goe 1 ite it 

Ihe Diet ot thi kingdom ot Hanoi n w is e pen el e n 
the 12th mst with a message irom the King wlueh is 
ilucflv occupied with tlu perl taken 1 v Hanoi 1 r m the 
lite c e mts 111 Gummy 


Ihe mtillig net tram \ew 1 »l wlueh is up tithe 
li'limst is mump >rt ent luthe S nite th t e'l'fim 
1 uil litle i l 11 was ordiitd 1 1 be iii.'ross d (» it 1 il 
,C iss hus been 1 the feel to tlu Sunt lv til Le-i 
li 11c of Mil Instil In th II ms el lupi sintetives 
Ml Gilbert e,ii\c uot 1 e of t lull t> rstiblish iluinii 
51 mt 111 1 alii n 1111 — i h N iv iH oniniittc e < f th ) S 11 t 
hid put thi lr eet 1 up m the < 1 tension of invnew sti an 
lines of 1 oinmuuie eti m nr v, the Atlanta umur the 
pat 1 on ige ol G is eminent fi 1 the piesent se«su 11 

Bv the it counts from < thlimii it ippeais tint the 
nggregiU wniiunt of shipments ol gild dust tog thet 
with the quantitv in private hind allows thit th 
vield ot tlu minis foi JSjO was not less thin btintiii 
nine uul ten million* sterling 


NARRATIVE OF LITERATfRE AM) ART. 

THE pout month will he momorabk, ui tho annals of Ait, as that 111 wlueh the first artuet of the stage the 
J last of that generation of great actoe s which meJudos tlu narncte of Snldous Kemblo, Kean, Young, tuul Mvm 
O’N eill, bade adieu to the scene of hut tnumplue It was an oeiafuini never likely to pans fmm the* letutm 
htanoo of those who witnessed or took part m it And now Mr Macraady will live Uoieufter in dramatic 
. Instory not simply ns the most complete intellectual actor of his time, liut is the man who migly suppoitcd 
[ the higher drama of England at a time when all other support seemed to have passed irom it W hat we 
'l 9S®® *° ^ wa national stage was never at so low 01 hopeless an ebb an when no openod Covent Garden 
ye*™ ago, but yet, with scant sympithv at faret,he stcaddy, braved}, and completely worked out 
Jpcwsigii of applying to tho puie te\t of out noblest diamts the ablest acting and tho most perfect acous 
‘ 52***" > s <my playgoer of that dij forgotten the erctruoulinary dxeitcmuit that it lost nttendod every 
“"“"’““jnont of a new btiakspenwu revival l And does 0113 one supposo that that omlismg influence 
y away with Mr Mae ready s departme from Drury Lanes, who has mitco visited Mr Phelps’s 
" J theatre, a*d.seeu tho quiet, intelligent, apprehensive enjoyment of its crowded pit of young 
artisans the} their wives, not a few of them tampering their printed copy of the Rhakcsperuu 
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ji’iy with the (uuut and intelligent perform uiodtu rourso of ptenentotion before them I It & not 1# fpPj 
n ituio «i binU < \u tionu as Mi Macieady’a to fail and noth ft theatre a* that of SedW* Well* til 
of the m my fiuits they aic muo to bear Generation* of unborn playgoer* will yet profit bythem, gnfl,jj|f. < 
tunc movi s on, and stibesnun ait compelled to luquuo praoUcu.ll} into educational ti g ffl M frw »w*r lighfiy 
ltughod at as Utopuu, it may even count to be disco voted that a ■well conducted theatric aet>|art wr th# 
piobiutatioii ot the m laleipiocob of liutludi dramatic gi mus, might prove a h%lp to popftwt fcjdbpiisiaon of 
thu m tat imp ntint kind . 

Doctoi .lolinson had two mode* ol ti eating bookulUrs OuapaiUcular occaaou he knocked one down 
utli om ol his own folios On onotlui, hi pioelaiuu a tin m without stmt gineiou* lilicral minded wen, 
m 1 tin true pilioiiR ot htu ituie But his oidinar} uid settlid opinion maj be said to have lun between 
Iubp twoe\tnnice mil to lit lxst ospresscsl by wlnt he said to his timid JDi Welhoioll “ 1 bupposo, with all 
our Kcliol istu i r ii imnr t of mankind wi uo still tco knowingt >cx|K ot tli it tlio bookseller* mil i tc< t themnelvee 
ntopitrons nml bui vn<l toll tmdu the iiifluuuo ol a dustm^uwliulw* al tin the piomotion of loainmg.” 
\Ve ait it mimic 1 ot tin si judgim nts ot bilxhop dist huwuiity In a most mirpmmg banquet piicn the other 
liytoM 1 tinutun b} whit om Luglish papoi-, t ill * the iditoir. Imt moii piijirh ‘■houl 1 hau collod 
the pnblisluis ol li i works On this otui ion M Lainuum utw ml tliiuks to bn woieliy piy misters in a 
tylcol tli in t r i] tmi u < ntliusiMin Hi jtotisUd tliat it w is no* only tho gluij ot tlnir nauit that 
] oitsuud lu**i ni mu owed to the piofuMiou ot hixikselkis but tint tin v owed tlnm also m moduli times, 
lhat m h i» u It m i ot iintmuiit tint linin'} of iliunlu nil l tint iiutuih ot pt li bibne ] wu wliieh eo 

veil lx i line tiuiM do olid to liti i u\ pursuits ofwhidi dtituil M Luuutine horn 1 cut mill i \ t ry odd 

lotgdhihu suit host im^. i itul ipitln vs Hi ura .1 ti 1 tli it tin ^uiti tjotb> tl most phi, hi Minuses, 
ihi m isl mi mta! wi I us of uuniit uni Kuiotc times lnl mm ittami l to md^uil nco of 
iDtiuiud In (hit < oi m ilh, Ilium luih in I it mtuun In 1 la m i >m|xib 1 dt > I'hu toKiuihu tlnir 
limih I i tl it wind tli null nenasitis of ivi-tuui entuiel upm 'In u mu h sub nix- ,n to the 
k ti/ tli ( utt tl i t i luuti < vi i the mi n<\« l liun of ih u ilii M J tin u tut n uii-> to have 
iu n )tt u un' i tun itch tl it th ti^ eh him U,k (Inn min > an 1 tint tlu« w is t rt of sid un on to 

tli in nit i<d ini it 11 the li win h it hit tic burnt iml 1-ihmtuui ci- i| • l Tint oui made 

pie his til tut tlitnseUis it | ill li dmuu ot win h the oiih elision we t < pill tin wu - this hail 

linns In s pi i •. d 1 t > th mill pins f tlu f is! hoi ill that wi *i nil si it 11 n ii i u limit 

bin pi t t i 5f (lUiUltll tui i l i it 1 1 b ii tli It II thin s illy I'ivnihr lit pi i 1 iivnt lnut toi 

u 1 nil i 11 n Hi f i 1 1 I l ni i p } i I i l I i tl I V 11 i wh i uiteitainni hue 


(hi pul lulu is host bun Ins u f m ot lit thin is 
ust un in lit this s is u I n ir mil in pi Inhis 
in ig 'll u i I ■ t i tin oil tl t arn mvasii n ii 

'I n 

M i| i 1 1 • iu' us i iti 1 a 1 ii i i t! / u;t' 

JlOl I ii i lil Inn pus 11 i it s / fii hist 1} 

I hull i sm< (li di\s if In this j i its 1 1 th 

1 tut t tin I ie in miiknv liu sn uy an 1 alum 
tistis wlmh htn t sum win ti i th dm u i l 
its tiithnt lit l das tn ninth ot h own e xj lilts 
th iv i it is is Jitii to la ihiiud tl t lit tilkswi'l is 
that in i t d ith a utli tud noli! but om t inn i 

umtui if In < i Muum r t \\ dlmift m MirmiiMna 

the i ut t < I thur < u i n nn id ilJiistritiiii, mi 
pmt f I it hi smh a ho U is this 

1 In / ih ol thi 1 iti i \ !1 ill Pish p M nli \ hi bis 
s rt tin liviiphn of kin ill is i tmidi ptthl t iti n 
It is u si edit li it siiffuu nt d Iiiii i*i n ot i tli )i iu K lili 
stood e irmst sin ibli lititml l liuidiilui ind n t r 
it am pirt it hir lmtoiy di 1 tin 1 n s hsh ( tiuidi 
ncul siu It ruoids ol hi r Iu st and most t iitliiu! 1 1 iso of 
nunistirx ten ixuntpli itnl suppoit Another ml 
stiikine eontubntion to tht hioyjr iph} ot an illu«tnous 
Liigbslun m and sound tinnd to l’l itistiintism. is llu 
fourth suns ot S mif/ui/ i < rnmnimplut t llooA It ion 
uins a turious md ample i dlutiou ot idy is and studies 
Un htcury composition ti mi whnli a young wntrr. 
muy denve lessons in tin lit 1 1 wludi hi itsputi, ol tht 1 
utmost value to him It iniituns also am (dotes ind' 
iitolkaions set down with the simi smw , and »s alto¬ 
gether thr most remukible public c \hibition of what 
may be tolled the pm ito woikshop of a grefkt literary 
man, that has e ui bet n given to the world 

I aivnyiomll somewhat disappoint the meat expeeta- 
b°m tn»4 fey its onnouncemint as Mi Borrow's 
AuiobinqiapJty go much evident fiction is raised up 
with eta fact, that it will bi difficult to appmuon tlic 


if In mill is« an I wu d tin stm th ni alt in non l, 
whii i wu li ijs piofish s und r h * l il the 

Mi'mi I, h i t 1/ uii iu i ini itli wntt i l d tilled 

th •>( o, i,t bih iti deseriluii; tb urt ' i tt r tor 
wIiom <iiii i iul onteriris thr inti\ w ihl niv 

t 1 r u ji i s »jh thin cun the b t lei i lemies 

i il l i, j U ui Pi i u in f h> 1 it it u du *1\ in 

< um 1 1 tij li s n | Mi td ms tn p it idled 

A It '> i it I /i n n it ail tl l wl ime f tilt 

l‘in ttis if i i hni by Mis 1 i mtlinoi a^rtee 
tul lit) tn itis und i tin t'h I / ijihmitu on 
-nun s it idu ill n whull isist mdopendnit nt mire 
h k studies id ok lettir use idu i li h oJ ni 

tei stm-, tin 1 »bi (onmiudei toroii on Ikihomcy 

a ul ti Ih'inumt nnd i small ti itisi on i'tpny 
Hut t ml / until by Mi I\ Ut<i Snyc Lindor, 

1 punt is wdl is hu<mnaus und tullot thoughtsper- 
lin nt t tiu el n 

Mi ( ml lvki, whost hmtuitlatut of 'thaki-m 
la tn shows sfch mastei} ot th< littci of the poets 
weik«, new eiuuts*hci appn nation ottheu spirit in a 
si i n s d hi tmns eiititlid the > outh ot y t/iti*mtaia , 9 
lit t nut, ot which the anteccelents ol Portia Helena* 
amiI.idy Madulti Ime alri id} bemissued Ihewholo 
of \/i i ttjHtuM, /'/uvi au also to be uproduecd in tho 
sltdlim, yolutms ot the Fallout Ltbiaty under the 
c< itorslup ot Mx William lla/htt We may add that 
Mi Ilmiv Itiunsc} rorsfix his published a Pocket 
Pciinq, and lUnauetaqt, wlmh suits the pockets oi 
the commonalty m niort wajs thou one bung 
portable and cheap. 


K< vend new pieces have been piodueed at the theatres 
with sueciss —at the Ilayrmarket, a force, by Mr. 
iluckstofie, oalled Good for bothtnq, at tho same house, 
a drama, taken fiom tho Flench, by Mi Stirling Coyne, 


e othpi most recent pubhe itions, best w ox th me ntion, 
i An Aiauincnt/o, tfie Royal huptimaey, much more 
ctailed, elaboiate, and ably xeasoned than any othoi we 
rave semi, by the Itev Mr Sandorson Itobim, a capital 
ponslation, by Sir Geor» lload, of that extremely 

Kir? 0 ® Century, tho Golden Au 

iuu or all sorts of forcshadowutgs ot the latei romances 


Surtm tht J ift/i , and at Drury Lane, a spectacle 
colled The Ptodigal, which u Scnbo and Aubcr's new 
Opera, / ’i nfant /'» othque, stripped of its music 
The only notable musical event has been the perform¬ 
ance, at E vi ter Hall, of £kmd,t in Oratorio, tho work of 
a young musician, Mr Charles Edward Horsley. Its 
success nos been complete ^ 
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* ” FOREIGN FUNDS— pricks. 

B&glwi 4J per cant, 911 I New York (life) s per cental 
'.yax i tu 6 per emit i Pennsylvania fi per emit, 86 

Chilian 8 per cent, (U. Peruvian 4i per cent -791 

percent., 77* „ (Deferred) 4 p.30 

Detet) 31 pr. cent. 13 guild- 68j} Portuguese 6 per cent., 871 
French 3 per sent, 67 f. 26 c. RubsImi 41 per cent., hbi 

n 6 „ 94 f. 96 c. Spanish 3 per cent-38 

Mexican, S per cent,, 33{ ex. d. V cncxuela Bonds (Deferredjl l} 


HkS, Fednels Center, Essex, farmer.— 
Bayxwater, inker—A. Walkdj. r, 
carrier.—H. N. Junks, Liverpool, 

Putowrg 4.. W. Hoop, Lawrence-lone, dbmmlsslon-agent.— 
Ymtmxxicit, Thread needle-street, mining-agent.—A. Eva, 

_ iWOttfreteect, Fltaroy-sqiian!, turner.— C. Watt, Southnmp- 
^jptMtreet, Puntonvllle, baker. 

jpwj»ir7. J. Skau, Stndley-road; CUpharo-rond, builder— 

! .» *■ AMBMIL, GoawcU-roau, boot-dealer.—A. Piukokrero, 

yJtamdsaitch, fhrricr.—J. Durov, Bately, dyer—J. Wvatt, 
^ Junior, MBHitbnefl called K. Wyatt, Milverton. Bomeructsblre, 
..Ajwoe®—J. Shirt, Prodshant, provision-dealer. 

^Mnarg 11. J. Barium, High Uolborn, oil-man—W. L. 
Jw Charlea-atreat, Drury-lane, piano-forte-maker.—K. Burs, 
Mwew, bmsh-makor—K. B. Coltxax, Regent-street mll- 
imec—J. Mean aria, Colchester, I targe-owner.—H. I>. Strvkn- 
F , Sd*f» Blshopwearmouth, merchant. 

W Jfcucy 14. F. P. Platt, Broad Street Buildings, merchant. 
[; rr tM rrrnjf, sen., and I*. Woovrox, jnn., Margate, grocers.— , 
[V Birmingham, draper—E. Trtlow, Leeds,. inn-1 


RAILWAYS, j 

Aberdeen .... 
Brighton and South Coast. 
Blackwell ... 

Bristol and Exeter . 
Caledonian . . . . 

Eastern Counties 
Edinburgh and Glasgow . 
Great Northern . . 

Great Western, ex. dlv. . 
Ilnll and 8ulby . 

Lancashire and Yorkshire 
London Sc North Western 
Midland .... 
North British . 

Smith Ess torn and Dover. 
South Western . 

York, Newc., and Berwick 
York and North Midland . 


Highest, j Lowest. Latest. 


-H. Hunt, Hall, merchant—T. Brumous’*. Liverpool, FOREIGN RAILWAYS— latxst pim-ns. 

at.—J. Wilson, St. Helen’s, ehemlcal-mamifaeturcr. Boulogne and Amiens, 20 j Paris and Kouen, 25J or. d. 

try 18. J. B. and G. B. Cooper, Drnry-lano, iron- Fast Indian, J21 Paris and Straslssirg, UJ 

l.—JT. Holla vd and E. Warden, Preston, tallow- -jamnr and Ltega, 8j I Roneu and Havre, 11 

fS— "W. Nxcx, Jun, Torre, near Torquay. Northern of France, 15 | Tours and Nantes, 61 


CORN MARKET—Loxnov tvkrklv a van i, ; as. 
Wheat.pi‘ r qr« 37*.S4.t Bariev, 22». 114.; Oats, JA, ad.: live, 


( Jprn-dealfT.—G. Womwkiju Stevenage, Ilertfonlsbive. miller.— 24*. 84.: Beans, 26». 64.; Peas, 29*. 104,; Fleur (town iiimle , de- 
^ Paul-street, Finsbury, carpenter.— 1 Tim Baotn.Er Bvcrod, 40s. to 44*.; American barrel of 2801hs., 22 s. to 2.1s, 

^^lAlnoXAXDCoALCoitPAXT, Forestof Dean, Gloucestershire. 

?Sf®. Williamson, Manchester, manufactnrer.— li. Jtovi.x, jun.. < PROVISIONS -iatkst wnm.ssAi.it ntii.-rs. 

; - 'relngstoD-npoo-IItill, merchant,—G. Woods, Liverpool, surgeon .; Bacon,per net., Waterford. 40*. Hams, per ewt.—York nrCum- 
Wnniy B. J. Bt’RniSLL, victualler, IUackninro, Essex.— ( to46s.: Belfast, 37s. to^tOs. Is-riaiid. liOv turds.; Irish, 

■' A. MATTS, ironmonger, Edgeware-ruad— C. F. Thomas, shir- 1 lh *L per S lbs., mid. to prime, «H*.; Westphalia, 48s. to 

',h broker. Bristol. \ 2*. to3».44. r»ls. 

Butter, Fresh, per Hi, 10,7. to Mutton, per R lbs., nild. to 


4 J broker, Bristol. ’ 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 

February 4. E. Armytaob, Clifton Bridge, Halifax, cotton- 
•>',> spinner. 

1 , tWmucry T, Bkbexd and Bloomknthal, Weyniouth-plaer, 
JSow Kent-road, cigar-merchants. 


Is.; Carlow, 1st,90s.; Wa- 


prlmc, 2s. 84. to 4s. 


terford. 1st, 72s. to 78s.; , Potatoes, jwr ton.—Kent and 


Dutch Friesland, 98s. to 
100s.; Limerick, 70s. to 7Rs. 
Choose, per ewt., Cheshire, 42s. 
to 60s,; Wiltshire. Doiilde. 


Essex Shows. 65s. to 75s.: 
Kent and Essex Middling, 
65.,. to 75s.; Chats, 30s. to 
35s. 


B ■ n«A», Westboume-terrace, Paddington, ““fc.K ' ^ ! Vea^ir 8^bs, 3s. 2d. to 4s. 


,j^aidar. 


GROCERY— LATEST WHOLESALE PIIK'KS. 


MONEY MARKET, 

Of last month, and iiMlij^Uie n>holo of this, has 
!me on the Stock Exd^Bj 'The small majority 


Cocon, pi>r ewt.—Ord. to good j Sugar,perewt.—Lumps, 49*.G4. 
r red Trinidad, 47s. to 5Bs.; | to 51*. 64.; British West 

._ u _ /hole of this, has Brazil, 29s. to 31 s. | India, good grocery, 87*. 

been a dnHtime on the Stock Ex^^BflL The small nmjoriry Coffee, perewt—Good ord., Na-; to 43s.; Manritins, brown, 
s? ““tAi.y rufiae^^^PKKitb state of things. tive Ceylon, 4lis.; Mot-ha,; 30s. to 43s. 64.; Brazil, do- 

On the 14a, Consols Tor Money fe.ll^HRre tlian from 9Bj to 86s. to 80s. ; Plantation, 1 33s. to 44*. 

“W botorc the close of ttie boalflPbn that day, they rose 60s. to 67s.; Bahia, 45s. Tea, per lb. fdnty 2*. 14.1— 

» Wajpriaoa. The great B sjority against to47s. Ord. Congou, 1114.; 8on- 

■ miurnUreoa Loeke King ■ motion, and their actual resignation, Rice, per ewt—Bengal mid. to chong, cum. to fine, Is. 
aareeiypBli vile Into the pulse Of the Money Market;—Consols, fine white, 10s. to 12s.; to 2s. 84. ; ord. to fine 

• «business, justtooebed96},hnd then rebounded, Madras, 7s. Q4- to 10*.; Ilyson, 1 *. 24. to 3*. 94.; 

: ’ otctbeyith. to 96*; which they have aince maintained. Patna, 11s. to 18*. Imperial, Is. 24. to2s. 8/. 

- a ^°°* y **» 40 abundant at the beginning of the month, that 

/4;* pareent per aimurayras got with dlfflenlty for abort loans — 

o li dralaWr securitiete; v Qu the 18th. however, euh became ” 

raosioer, and 4 per wni'was given, the day after, on Consols as Gandies, per 12 lbs., 4*. 64. to 5*. 6d. | Coals, per too, 18*. to 20*. 04. 
'(jKWtrity. The Bank did not alter Its rate of discount. „ _ 

1 The Foreign Share and Hallway Marketa have partaken of OILS. 

pVU characteristics of the Consol Market. The only event in Palo Seal, per262 gals., 337.10*. Palm, per ton, »i. to 307. 

Mjte; worth recording, Is the unpleasant announcement of Sperm, 817. to 877. Olivo, Gallipoli, 447. 

^f pO dfrldend" for the holders of Eastern CounHos’ shares. Cod, 387. Linseed, 337.6*. 

. ‘■*-—*- ■ ■ v —— ^ . __ _ _ __ _ _ ___ 

- STOCKS. | Highest. | Vewnv. | Latest. ” 

. On I be S3 ml mutant mill be ready," price Be. 64., neatly hound 

B?J cloth, 

THE SECOND VOLUME 

OF 

HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 

CoAtuiiuiig from No. 27 to No. 52, both incliuiva 


to 47*. 

Rice, per ewt—Bengal mid. to 
fine white, 19*. to 12*.; 
Madras, 7*. Q4- to 10*.; 
Patna, 11*. to 18*. 


Ord. Congou, 11 j4.; Sou¬ 
chong, cum. to fine, 1*. 
to 2.t. 84. ; ord. to flnu 
Ilyson, It. iJ. to 3*. 94.; 
imperial, 1*. 24. to St. HI. 


|te>R»**avAtSAZ«,Wblt*triRr»,Le' , ;4 , 
















